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Budget  Message 


To  the  Members  of  fhe  Legislature  of  Califorriia: 

Among  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Governor  is  the  Con- 
stitutional requirement  that  I  submit  to  the  Legislature  a  "budget 
.  .  .  containing  .  .  .  recommended  state  expenditures  and  esti- 
mated state  revenues." 

The  Constitution  also  requires  me,  in  the  event  that  my  rec- 
ommended expenditures  should  exceed  estimated  revenues,  to 
recommend  sources  for  the  additional  revenue. 

Fortunately,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  further  to  that 
provision  in  the  Constitution,  because  the  expenditures  I  pro- 
pose are  well  below  our  revenue  resources.  Therefore,  I  am  very 
pleased  and  proud  to  be  able  to  recommend  that  you  enact  a 
bill  I  will  shortly  submit  to  you,  which  will  reduce  personal  in- 
come taxes  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  by  one  hundred  million 
dollars.  Generally  speaking,  this  could  work  out  so  that  most 
people  will  have  a  10%  reduction  in  the  coming  fiscal  year- 

In  addition,  we  recommend  that  approximately  $235,000,000 
in  state  revenues  be  returned  for  property  tax  relief,  and  that 
we  continue  with  doubled  standard  deduction  which  will  save 
taxpayers  another  $45,000,000. 

Thus,  while  we  are  submitting  a  budget  that  totals  $6,225,633,118, 
or  3.9%  more  than  the  amount  we  will  spend  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  I  believe  we  have  started  what  I  hope  can  be  a  new  trend 
in  governmental  finance,  for  $380,000,000  of  our  income  is  being 
allocated  for  tax  reduction,  rather  than  new  spending  programs. 


Lest  anyoBe  feel  that  we  are  blinding  ourselves  to  our  current 
and  future  needs,  let  me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  prudent  fi- 
nancial management,  and  the  institution  of  many  internal  econ- 
omies and  administrative  improvements,  will  enable  us  to  meet 
our  growing  needs,  without  additional  taxation  and  with  much 
needed  relief  for  our  taxpayers. 

In  the  critically  important  field  of  education,  I  am  recommend- 
ing that  we  increase  our  already  massive  public  school  aid  by 
$105,500,000  in  new  money,  plus  additional  amounts  to  cover 
costs  of  increased  enrollment,  to  a  total  of  about  $1,603,000,000, 
including  increased  aid  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  gifted. 
For  higher  education,  I  urge  that  we  increase  our  state  support 
payments  by  $61  million,  or  a  total  support  appropriation  of 
more  than  $594,000,000  for  our  state  colleges  and  universities. 

These  we  believe  are  necessary  increases — necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  growing  number  of  qualified  young  people,  upon  whose 
skills  and  developed  talents  rests,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
the  future  of  this  State,  will  continue  to  have  the  unmatched 
opportunity  to  experience,  and  benefit  from,  our  magnificent 
system  of  higher  education.  In  that  connection,  I  also  recom- 
mend a  $5  million  increase  in  our  scholarship  funds  to  ensure 
that  a  family's  financial  condition  shall  be  no  bar  to  participa- 
tion in  California  higher  education.  I  might  add  that,  as  most 
of  you  know,  we  are  doing  everything  possible,  in  addition  to 
providing  adequate  funds,  to  keep  our  University  and  State  Col- 
leges great.  This  specifically  includes  preserving  these  institu- 
tions against  the  attacks  of  a  small  number  of  revolutionary 
destructionists. 

In  the  general  area  of  concern  we  all  have  for  the  less  fortunate 
in  our  state  and  community,  I  am  recommending  major  increases 
in  the  local  assistance  portion  of  the  budget  for  the  treatment 
of  mental  illness  much  closer  to  home  (and,  we  believe,  much 
more  effective  and  acceptable  treatment  for  patients  and  their 
families) . 

Our  welfare  and  Medi-Cal  programs  continue  to  require 
massive  infusions  of  additional  tax  moneys.  We  have  made,  and 
will  continue  to  make  all  possible  internal  improvements  and 
economies  consistent  with  fulfilling  the  statutory  objectives  and 
levels  set  for  these  programs.  We  have  sought,  and  you  have 
granted,  some  of  the  cost  control  bills  we  believe  necessary 


to  prevent  waste,  unnecessary  utilization  and  loose  administra- 
tion of  both  welfare  and  Medi-Cal.  We  wUl  have  new  proposals 
along  these  lines,  whose  only  goal  will  be  to  ensure  that  our 
emphasis  be  directed  toward  transfer  of  the  able-bodied  from 
the  welfare  rolls  to  useful  and  profitable  private  employment, 
and  the  rapid  cure  of  those  of  our  ill  who  cannot  provide  for 
their  own  treatment  on  a  proper  scale. 

I  think  it  proper  to  assure  you  again  that  my  goal  continues 
to  be  the  provision  of  necessary  governmental  services  at  the 
least  possible  cost,  and  with  the  smallest  amount  of  governmental 
power  needed. 

This  in  turn  can  free  the  private  energies  and  talents  of  our 
people.  I  remain  convinced  that  these  energies  and  talents 
can,  with  suitable  governmental  action  to  protect  the  rights  of 
all,  be  a  greater  force  for  good  than  anything  yet  unleashed. 

Holding  this  philosophy  as  I  do,  you  may  be  certain  that 
whatever  increases  I  have  requested  are  fully  necessary  to  take 
care  of  our  growing  population  and  the  additional  costs  re- 
quired by  the  national  inflation  over  which  we  in  California 
have  no  control. 

Finally,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  state  does  not  spend, 
in  the  generally  understood  sense  of  that  word,  more  than  about 
$1.7  billion  out  of  our  total  budget  of  some  $6  billion,  for  the 
general  operations  of  state  government  within  the  responsibility 
of  the  Governor.  In  addition  to  those  operational  expenses,  we 
will  spend  about  $90  million  for  new  construction,  financed  from 
our  General  Fund,  and  about  $770  million  in  other  construction 
financed  from  bond  issues  passed  some  years  ago,  from  gas  tax 
money  for  highways  and  other  special  funds. 

The  rest,  which  is  well  over  half  our  total  budget,  or  about 
$3,642,000,000,  is  to  assist  local  government  to  meet  its  needs. 
Included  in  this  huge  total,  is  about  $1,603,000,000  in  state  aid 
for  our  public  school  system,  nearly  $955,000,000  for  welfare  and 
Medi-Cal,  and  another  $595,000,000  in  taxes  which  we  collect 
simply  to  return  to  local  government. 

The  state  operations  portion  of  our  budget  has  increased 
7%,  which  is  less  than  the  national  inflation  figure,  while  our 
assistance  to  local  government  will  increase  about  14%. 

It  should  be  emphasized  again  that  not  only  are  we  including 
about  $183  million  in  direct  homeowners  property  tax  relief, 


but  we  are  providing  $43  million  more  in  business  inventory 
tax  reduction,  we  are  wiping  out  the  personal  property  tax  on 
household  furniture,  and  spending  $8 J  million  for  senior  citizens' 
property  tax  relief. 

In  addition,  I  am  recommending,  as  I  said,  the  equivalent  of 
a  10%  personal  income  tax  reduction  for  the  fiscal  year  1969- 
1970.  I  know  there  will  be  strong  pressures  on  you  to  spend 
this  sum  for  new  projects  or  additions  to  existing  programs. 
I  hope  you  will  strongly  resist  these  temptations. 

The  money  is  available  largely  because  of  our  own  economies 
and  because  national  inflation  has  produced  more  revenues  than 
anyone  could  anticipate.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Tax  Reform,  which  I  established  last  year,  will 
report  some  recommendations  for  permanent  tax  reductions, 
or  other  acceptable  reforms,  and  if  so,  they  could,  of  course, 
take  effect  on  a  permanent  basis.  Meanwhile,  our  taxpayers 
should  be  given  immediate  consideration  and  immediate  relief, 
by  using  funds  we  have  now  but  which  may  not  be  available  to 
us  next  year. 

I  have  also  included  in  the  budget  sufficient  funds  to  provide 
a  5%  increase  in  salaries  of  state  employees.  While  this  is  less 
than  some  have  recommended,  and  more  than  many  have  urged,  I 
think  it  proper  to  recognize  that  it  is  neither  realistic  nor  fair 
to  ask  our  state  employees  to  absorb  the  full  burden  of  the 
national  inflation  which  has  boosted  the  price  of  everything 
we  aU  must  buy. 

By  the  same  token,  the  people  of  California  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  there  will  be  the  same  full  measure  of  devoted 
service  in  the  future  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  state  em- 
ployees have  given  in  the  past.  Needless  to  say,  unwarranted 
and  illegal  strikes  by  a  small  number  of  public  employees  can 
only  make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  secure  proper  public 
recognition  of  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of 
loyal  and  dedicated  civil  servants. 

In  general,  we  have  managed  to  hold  our  total  expenses  down 
to  the  modest  increases  reconmiended  here  because  we  have  most 
carefuUy  scrutinized  requests  for  new  or  expanded  programs. 
We  have  approved  some  $26  million  in  new  and  strengthened 
General  Fund  programs,  out  of  some  $500  million  in  new  re- 
quests. These  include  vastly  improved  care  of  the  mentally  ill; 


the  implemeBtation  of  the  statewide  criminal  justice  information 
system;  new  educational  and  employment  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged ;  the  steps  necessary  to  ensure  higher  water  quality 
standards;  a  general  intensification  of  our  public  health  efforts, 
both  against  pollution  and  other  health  hazards;  provision  for 
a  new  smog  laboratory;  strengthened  efforts  to  enable  us  to  pre- 
dict earthquakes  and  protect  against  them;  a  greatly  increased 
attack  capacity  against  forest  fires ;  continued  protection  against 
indiscriminatory  filling  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  many  others. 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  we  have  increased  the  support  for  other 
programs  in  the  amount  needed  to  keep  pace  with  our  growth. 

We  have  resisted  great  pressures  to  add  more  new  programs 
which  would  skyrocket  the  total  cost  of  government.  It  is  only 
because  we  have  done  this  that  we  have  been  able,  in  the  three 
budgets  I  have  presented,  to  keep  the  rate  of  increase  of  ex- 
penditures for  state  operations  substantially  below  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  prior  administration. 

Our  efforts  to  preserve  and  improve  this  record  will  continue. 
We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  enough  just  to  present  this  budget,  with 
its  surplus  and  its  proposals  for  meeting  growth,  and  for  tax 
reduction.  We  have  also  looked  at  the  fiscal  year  1970-1971  and 
in  effect  sketched  out  a  tentative  budget  for  that  year,  based  on 
known  and  predictable  increases  in  population  and  costs. 

If  the  budget  before  you  is  not  increased,  we  can  offer  the 
same  happy  result  in  1970-1971:  A  balanced  budget  that  meets 
the  state's  needs  without  new  taxes. 

Surpluses  always  offer  a  great  temptation  for  spending,  but 
the  surpluses  we  project  are  no  more  than  safe  margins  against 
the  possibility  of  change  of  economic  conditions,  or  the  imposi- 
tion of  more  onerous  federal  requirements  and  rules.  For  ex- 
ample, just  this  year  we  will  have  to  pay  $16,000,000  more  than 
in  prior  years,  simply  because  last  year  the  federal  govermnent 
changed  its  rules  for  aiding  those  school  districts  which  feel  a 
heavy  impact  of  federal  employees. 

Many  will  also  say  that  there  are  higher  priorities  for  spend- 
ing than  tax  relief,  although  doubtless  they  will  not  phrase  it 
so  bluntly.  But  in  my  view,  tax  relief  is  not  only  a  necessary 
priority  in  view  of  the  total  amount  each  citizen  must  pay  for 
all  levels  of  government  (which  last  year  exceeded  $1,350.00  for 


IX 


each  person  in  California),  but  because  we  can  only  continue  to 
attract  the  new  job-producing  capital  we  must  have,  if  our  tax 
structure  remains  competitive  with  other  states. 

We  have  a  fiseallj  sound  government,  which  can  continue  to 
meet  our  real  needs  and  furnish  tax  relief  to  our  citizens.  I  hope 
and  am  sure  you  will  join  with  me  in  the  vital  effort  needed  to 
keep  it  that  way. 


Governor 
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Letter  of  Transmittal 


Honorable  Eonald  Reagan 
Governor  of  California 
State  Capitol 
Sacramento,  California    95814 


Dear  Governor  Reagan  : 


I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  pursuant  to  Article  IV,  Section  12,  of  the  State 
Constitution,  the  budget  for  the  State  of  California  for  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1969, 
through  June  30,  1970. 

This  is  the  first  Program  Budget  for  all  our  State  government  activities.  As  you  know,  we 
are  presenting  a  Program  Budget  to  you  more  than  two  years  ahead  of  the  original  sched- 
ule. We  decided  to  advance  this  timetable  because  I  am  convinced  that  program  budgeting 
will  give  us  additional  management  tools  of  great  value  in  measuring  the  effectiveness  of 
various  programs,  and  in  helping  us  to  allocate  the  limited  financial  resources  of  State 
government  to  the  most  pressing  needs. 

And  so,  the  budget  this  year  presents  state  operations  and  local  assistance  expenditures 
in  Program  format.  A  supplemental  document  is  available  which  presents  the  traditional 
line-item  budget.  In  subsequent  years  we  plan  to  eliminate  the  line-item  presentation 
entirely. 

I  am  convinced  that  only  if  we  can  see  and  identify  the  amount  we  are  spending  for  each 
program  can  we  make  the  best  use  of  our  resources  to  reach  the  goals  of  your  Administra- 
tion. The  traditional  line-item  budget  simply  is  a  list  of  expenditures  by  organization.  The 
transition  to  program  budgeting  was  not  an  easy  task,  and  this  document  is  not  the  final 
product.  However,  we  are  proud  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in  a  very  short  time,  recog- 
nizing full  well  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  later  years. 

The  Programming  and  Budgeting  System  includes  continuous,  in-depth  analysis  of  every 
state  program,  and  even  as  this  document  is  being  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  your  agency 
heads  are  proceeding  with  the  evaluation  of  the  programs  for  which  they  are  responsible 
for  the  1970-71  Budget.  This  analysis  will  include  a  definition  of  the  programs  now  being 
undertaken,  a  consideration  of  how  effectively  they  are  working  to  achieve  stated  goals,  a 
discussion  as  to  whether  new  and  other  programs  might  not  achieve  those  goals  more  effec- 
tively or  with  less  cost,  and  attempts  to  eliminate  any  duplication  that  may  exist  as  a  result 
of  different  departments  or  agencies  working  on  parts  of  the  same  problem. 

These  program  hearings  vpill  run  through  the  Spring  and  should  put  everyone  in  a  much 
better  position,  not  only  to  prepare  the  1970-71  Budget  in  detail  in  the  Pall,  but,  and  far 
more  important,  to  consider  the  success  (or  lack  thereof)  all  of  our  agencies  are  having 
in  carrying  out  present  assignments.  Indeed,  the  essence  of  the  Programming  and  Budget- 
ing System  is  that  there  be  continuous  evaluation  and  analysis  of  the  need  for  a  particular 
program,  its  objectives  and  its  results. 

We  all  know  that  efforts  to  drop  existing  pro2:rams,  or  at  least  reduce  them,  to  free 
assets  which  can  bring  nearer  the  goals  of  your  Administration,  are  not  easily  achieved. 
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It  is  widely  recognized  that  most  of  the  pressures  that  are  felt,  are  exerted  to  maintain 
or  increase  State  support  for  all  of  the  activities  in  which  the  State  is  now  engaged.  I  am 
most  hopeful  that  the  Spring  program  hearings  to  be  conducted  this  year  will  result  in  an 
intense  self -analysis  of  what  we  are  doing  and  why,  and  whether  we  could  not  do  better. 

The  Budget  that  we  transmit  to  you  with  this  letter  is  balanced,  it  contains  recommenda- 
tions for  a  $100  million  State  income  tax  reduction  for  the  Budget  year,  and  it  demonstrates 
that  the  growing  needs  of  the  State  can  be  financed  without  additional  taxes. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  is  not  enough.  We  must  look  beyond  the  Budget  year,  and  we 
have  done  so.  It  is  particularly  important  to  do  this  when  a  tax  reduction  program  is 
proposed,  as  it  is  here.  However,  recognizing  the  difficulty  and  hazards  of  estimating 
revenues  through  June  30,  1971,  we  still  believe,  on  the  basis  of  the  demonstrated  previous 
estimating  ability  of  the  permanent  Department  of  Finance  staff,  that  we  can  balance 
the  1970-71  Budget  without  new  taxes,  providing,  of  course,  that  the  Legislature  stays 
within  the  rough  outlines  of  expenditure  limitation  that  we  now  have  in  mind  for  that 
Budget. 

However,  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  1970-71  Budget  should  be  balanced  without 
new  taxes,  and  for  that  reason,  if  the  revenue  estimates  are  adversely  affected  by  changing 
economic  conditions  or  other  events  beyond  our  control,  we  would  strongly  recommend 
that  expenditures  be  reduced,  or  even  in  some  cases  that  programs  be  dropped,  so  that 
no  new  taxes  need  be  imposed.  At  this  point,  we  believe  that  the  1970-71  Budget  wiU  not 
require  new  taxes,  and  that  it  can  provide  in  a  reasonable  way  for  both  the  continued 
growth  of  the  State,  and  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  "normal"  national  inflationary 
trend. 

Table  I  summarizes  our  projections  of  General  Fund  income  and  outgo  for  the  three 
fiscal  years  from  1968-69  through  1970-71. 

Table  I 

GENERAL   FUND   BUDGET  SUMMARY 

(In  Millions) 

Estimated   Proposed   Projected 
1968-69       1969-70       1970-71 
INCOME 

Existing  revenue  program $4,074.1      $4,326.0      $4,720.0 

EXPENDITUEES 

State  Operations 1,275.9  1,345.9  1,434.1 

Local  Assistance 2,640.2  2,998.2  3,183.2 

Capital  Outlay 83.6  90.7  125.0 

Total  Expenditures $3,999.7       $4,434.8      $4,742.3 

CUEKENT  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIENCY  _  74.4         -108.8  -22.3 

PRIOR  TEAR  RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  *        188.5  262.9  54.1 

Proposed  income  tax  reduction -         -100.0  - 

ENDING  RESOURCES  * $262.9  $54.1  $31.8 

Reserve  for  unencunibered  balances  of  con- 
tinuing appropriations 15.6  14.0  14.0 

Free  surplus 247.3  40.1  17.8 

•  Excludes  ?194  million  reserved  for  working  capital. 
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The  1969-70  Budget  traBsmitted  to  you  with  this  letter  was  constructed  on  the  premise 
that  strict  economies  would  be  required  of  all  agencies.  In  order  to  achieve  balance,  tax 
reduction,  and  the  additions  in  education,  mental  health  and  in  many  other  areas,  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  expenditure  requests  by  more  than  $500  million. 

However,  despite  these  major  reductions,  we  have  jirovided  for  workload  increases 
necessitated  by  a  population  that  is  anticipated  to  increase  during  the  Budget  year  by 
362,000  people;  we  have  provided  for  the  price  increases  required  by  national  inflation; 
we  have  included  funds  for  merit  salary  adjustments  delayed  the  past  two  years  and 
without  which  we  believe  some  operating  efficiency  would  be  curtailed;  and  we  have 
further  recognized  national  inflation  by  providing  a  five  per  cent  salary  increase  for  State 
employees,  having  in  mind  that  all  of  the  things  all  of  us  need  have  risen  in  cost.  I 
believe  this  type  of  salary  increase  recognizes,  but  does  not  add  to,  the  inflationary  trends. 

As  you  know,  we  have  severe  limitations  on  the  number  of  priority  decisions  that  can  be 
made  because  so  much  of  the  Budget  is  controlled  by  fixed,  dedicated  special  funds  or 
formulas  frozen  into  the  Constitution  and  many  of  our  statutes.  It  has  long  been  my 
personal  opinion  that  each  Governor  should  be  able  to  allocate  all  of  the  State's  resources 
for  the  priorities  that  seem  most  necessary  to  his  Administration  in  a  particular  year. 

The  limited  area  for  setting  of  priorities  intensifies  the  difficulties  of  the  decisions  we 
have  made.  Solutions  to  human  needs  are  never  easy,  but  the  difficulty  of  the  task  is  no 
reason  for  not  making  clear-cut  judgments  in  areas  of  vital  concern  to  the  State.  For 
example,  the  determination  that  property  and  income  tax  relief  has  a  high  priority  is 
such  a  decision,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  proper  one. 

I  would  be  less  than  just  if  I  did  not  advise  you  that  we  have  received  excellent  coopera- 
tion and  the  very  high  expertise  of  which  most  units  of  our  State  government  are  capable. 
This  cooperation  should  be  given  special  recognition.  The  transition  from  one  style  of 
Budget  to  another  is  difficult,  and  as  we  have  seen,  involves  a  dual  system  during  the 
initial  period  of  change.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  extremely  professional  and  extraor- 
dinarily able  approach  of  your  Cabinet,  your  department  heads,  and  also  the  top  permanent 
staffs  of  many  of  the  departments.  I  am  particularly  proud  and  grateful  for  the  thoroughly 
dedicated,  extraordinarly  able  and  very  loyal  work  of  our  permanent  career  experts  in  the 
Department  of  Finance  headed  by  Roy  Bell  and  Ed  Beach  and  for  the  fine  work  of  the  two 
Deputy  Directors  James  Dwight  and  Kirk  "West.  This  is  the  type  of  service  they  gladly  give, 
but  because  it  is  always  given,  the  highly  unusual  and  exceptional  nature  of  this  service  may 
be  overlooked  and  treated  as  routine.  Their  work  has  made  possible  not  only  a  budget 
reform  which  I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say  is  without  parallel  in  this  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  made  it  possible  to  present  to  you  a  balanced  Budget  with  the  many  fiscal 
achievements  which  it  contains. 


Respectfully  yours, 


'^2/v^ 


k/kUKj"^^^ 


February  4,  1969 


CASPAR   W.   WEINBERGER 
Director  of  Finance 
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Schedule  1 

GEMERAl   BUDGET   SUMMARY^ 

General  Fund 

Reference 

to  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

INCOME  2  Schedule  1067-68  196S-69  1969-10 

Existing  revenue  program 2  $3,682,301,225  $4,074,089,069  $4,325,996,476 

EXPENDITURES  * 

State  Operations 3  1.109,227,642  1,275.924,768  1,345,933,105 

Local  Assistance 3  2,146,332.274  2,640.238,741  2,998,160,828 

Capital  Outlay 8  17.249,378  83,550,104  90,656,758 


Total  Expenditures 3  $3,272,809,294  $3,999,713,613  $4,434,750,691 

CUEEENT  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIENCY 409,491,931  74,375,456  « —108,754,215 

PRIOR  YEAE  EESOURCBS  AVAILABLE-  4  —26,998,497*  382,493,434  456,868,890 

Proposed  income  tax  reduction 2  -  -  '^ -100,000,000 


ENDING  EESOURCES $382,493,434  $456,868,890  $248,114,675 

Reserve  for  working  capital  ^ 4  194,000,000  194,000,000  194,000,000 

Reserve  for  unencumbered  balances  of  continu- 
ing appropriations 4  15,003,319  15,641,533  13,972,875 

Free  surplus 4  173,490,115  247,227,357  40,141,800 

Special  Funds 

INCOME  2 

Existing  revenue  program 2  $1,244,807,572  $1,298,831,124  $1,357,598,124 

EXPENDITURES  ^ 

State  Operations 3  286,310,053  330,508,475  375,901,447 

Local  Assistance  3  570,366,106  556,534,455  637,258,099 

Capital  Outlay 3  354,893,450  568,823,843  351,027,200 


Total  Expenditures 3  $1,211,569,609  $1,455,866,773  $1,364,186,746 

CURRENT  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIENCY 33,237,963  —157,035,649  —6,588,622 

PRIOR  YEAR  EESOURCES  AVAILABLE^.     4  347,145,109  361,454,715  204,419,066 

Prior  year  surplus  adjustment 4  — 18,928,357 

ENDING  RESOURCES $361,454,715  $204,419,066  $197,830,444 

Reserves 4  38,948,845  30,525,043  30,812,925 

Free  surplus 4  322,505,870  173,894,023  167,017,519 

1  The  General  Budget  Summary  includes  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  all  state  funds  and  activities  that  reflect  the  cost  of  state 

government.  The  transactions  involving  bond  funds,  federal  funds,  and  other  funds  are  excluded. 

2  Income  for  the  General  Fund  includes  revenues  which  were  originall.v  deposited  in  a  special  fund  and  subsequently  transferred  to 

the  General  Fund,  and  transfers  of  surplus  from  special  funds.  Such  .-imounts  are  reduced  from  special  fund  revenues. 

3  Outgo  from  the  General  Fund  includes  amounts  transferred  to  special  funds  and  expenditures  from  special  funds  are  reduced  by 

a  like  arao\int. 
*  Ending  General  Fund  resources  for  1967-68  were  originally  reported  at  $-56,362,347.  However  the  State  Controller  later  adjusted 
this  figure  downward  by — $83,360,844,  primarily  as  a  result  of  elimination   of  Personal   Income   Tax   accrued   revenues   due   to 
Chapter   44,    Statutes   of    1067.    Ending    resources    were    therefore  reduced  accordingly. 

5  In  1966-67  the  General  Fund  borrowed  $194  million  from  special  funds  to  meet  cash  flow  needs  which  could  not  be  repaid  from 

existing  revenues.  This  borrowing  was  repaid  from  additional  revenues  raised  during  the  1967  legislative  session,  and  this 
amount  is  shown  in  future  years  as  a  budgetary  reserve  for  working  capital  so  that  the  General  Fund  will  not  have  to 
borrow  more  than  it  can  repay  at  the  end  of  any  fi.scal  year.  It  represents  an  amount  of  accrued  revenue  that  cannot  be  appro- 
priated for  expenditure  without  leaving  a  cash  deficit  in  the  General  Fund  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year.  The  Attorney 
General    has    advi.sed    that    leaving    such    a    cash    deficit    violates  the  Constitution. 

6  Of  this  amount,  $10-5.."i00.000  represents  additional  assistance   to  public  schools.  This  additional   assistance  can  be  continued  at 

this    level    in    1970-71    within    predicted    revenues   if   expenditure  estimates  are  accepted   for  that  year. 
T  During   1908   internal   economics,   improved   management,   and   inflationary  aspects  of  the  economy  which  produced  substantial  un- 
anticipated   iucreases   in   state   General    Fund    revenues,    resulted    in    a    large    increase    in    General    Fund    surplus.    A    one-time 
§100,000,000   tax  reduction  is  proposed  for  1969-70  from  this  available  surplus. 
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Schedule  1-A 
GENERAL  FUND  SURPLUS  AVAILABLE  FOR  APPROPRIATION  JUNE  30,  1969 

RECONCILIATION   OF  THE   CHANGES   FROM  THE   PREVIOUS   BUDGET  ESTIMATES 

1968-69  1969-70 

Oovernor'i  Governor'i 

Budget  Budget  Adjuttment 

Previous  Revised  of 

1967-68  Fiscal  Year  Estimate  Estimate  Svrplut 

Income   (Revenue  and  Transfers) $3,515,812,223  $3,682,301,225  $166,489,002 

Outgo  (Expenditures  and  Transfers) 

State   Operations  $1,125,988,666  $1,109,227,642  $16,761,024 

Local   Assistance   2,174,787,720  2,146,332,274  28,455,446 

Capital  Outlay  27,493,044  17,249,378  10,243,666 

Subtotal  Expenditures  and  Transfers $3,328,269,430"         $3,272,809,294  $55,460,136 

Prior  Year  Surplus  AdjustmenU -  -$83,360,844  c  -$83,360,844  c 

1868-69  Fiscal  Year 

Income  (Revenue  and  Transfers) $3,869,793,147  $4,074,089,069  $204,295,922 

Outgo  (Expenditures  and  Transfers) 

State  Operations  $1,268,524,892  $1,275,924,768  -$7,399,876 

Local   Assistance   2,539.152,511  2,640,238,741  -101,086,230 

Capital  Outlay 90,402,220  83,550,104  6,852,116 

Subtotal  Expenditures  and  Transfers $3,898,079,623  b  $3,999,713,613  -$101,633,990 

Reserve  for  unencumbered  balances  of  continuing  appropriations—  $12,269,631  $15.641,.'533  -$3,371,902 

Reserve  for  Working  Capital $194,000,000  $194,000,000 

EFFECT  OF  REVISED  ESTIMATES  AS  REPORTED  IN  THE  1969-70  GOVERNOR'S  BUDGET—  $237,878,324 

GENERAL  FUND  SURPLUS  AVAILABLE  FOR  APPROPRIATION,  June  30,  1969  as  estimated  in  the 

1968-69  Budget  9,349,033 

GENERAL  FUND  SURPLUS  AVAILABLE  FOR  APPROPRIATION,  June  30,  1969  as  estimated  in  the 

1969-70  Budget  $247,227,357 

1968-69  Governor's  Budget 

a  Refer  to  Schedule  1,  page  A-3 $.S.328.2G!).430  o 

b  Refer  to  Schedule  1,  page  A-3 $3,898,079,623  b 

c  Primarily  due  to  elimination  of  accrual  of  Personal  Income  Tax  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Chapter  44,  Statutes  of 
1967. 
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CHART 


REVENUE  DOLLARS 


TOTAL  REVENUE 


SALES  TAX 
30.40 


ALL  OTHER 

5.4C 


HORSE  RACING  FEES' 
1.1C 


LIQUOR  TAXES  AND  FEES 
2.20 


PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX 
21.5t 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  LICENSE  FEES 
4.0C 


HIGHWAY  USER  TAXES 
1G.2( 


BANK  AND  CORPORATION  TAX 

CIGARETTE  TAX 
4.3C 


INSURANCE  TAX        INHERITANCE  AND  GIFT  TAXES 
2.4C  3.0C 


GENERAL  FUND 
REVENUE 


SALES  TAX 

40.00 


PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX 
28.30 


'//.V^^ 


I   1' 


ALL  OTHER 

4.40 

HORSE  RACING  FEES 
1.20 


BANK  AND  CORPORATION  TAX 
12.50 


CIGAREnE  TAX 
3.90 

INHERITANCE  AND  GIFT  TAXES 
3.90 


LIQUOR  TAXES  AND  FEES  INSURANCE  TAX 

Z60  3iC 
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CHART  2 


EXPENDITURE  DOLLARS 


1969-70  FISCAL  YEAR 


TOTAL 
EXPENDITURES 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 
1150 


HEALTH  &  WELFARE 
22.50 


EDUCATION  — « 
28.00 


OTHER        ^     *  ''^'     '      ' 
3.10 
ADMINISTRATION  AND 

FISCAL  MANAGEMENT        BUSINESS       RESOURCES 
1.40  &  COI^MERCE        2.30 

1.80 


PROPERTY  TAX  RELIEF 

&  SHARED  REVENUE 

14.30 


TRANSPORTATIOM 
11.20 


CORRECTIONS 

2.90 


GENERAL  FUND 
EXPENDITU 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 
16.0C 


EDUCATION 
36.50 


HEALTH  &  WELFARE 
29.40 


/  PROPERTY  TAX  RELIEF 

S  &  SHARED  REVENUE 

^  5.10 

CORRECTIONS 
RESOURCES        3.80 
2.30 

BUSINESS  AND  COMMERCE 
1.4C 

ADMINISTRATION  AND 

FISCAL  MANAGEMENT 

1.60 
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Revenue  Estimates 


State  revenue  during  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  is  ex- 
pected to  total  $5,683,344,600,  approximately  $310 
million  more  than  anticipated  for  the  current  year 
and  about  $751  million  greater  than  was  received  in 
1967-68.  These  revenues  are  reported  on  an  accrual 
basis  conforming  with  the  policy  adopted  in  1966. 
Governor  Eeagan  is  proposing  a  10  percent  reduction 
in  the  personal  income  tax  on  1969  incomes.  This  will 
amount  to  $100  million  and  it  has  not  been  deducted 
from  the  above  totals. 

Keceipts  for  1967-68  reflect  the  tax  program 
enacted  in  1967  but  effective  for  only  part  of  1967-68. 
Revenues  for  1968-69  and  1969-70  include  the  effects 
of  legislation  enacted  in  1968. 

Generally,  tax  yields  follow  changes  in  economic  ac- 
tivity in  this  state  and  in  the  nation.  The  substantial 
increase  in  anticipated  receipts  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  reflects  the  high  level  of  economic  growth  in 
1968,  the  sharp  rise  in  prices,  and  the  record  $5.9 
billion  gain  in  personal  income  of  Californians. 

Continued  growth  and  price  increases  are  expected 
in  1969  but  at  somewhat  slower  rates,  and  the  revenue 
estimates  reflect  these  assumptions.  In  addition, 
changes  in  the  prepa3rment  schedule  of  the  bank  and 
corporation  tax,  which  were  part  of  the  1967  tax  pro- 
gram, will  lower  receipts  in  1969-70.  Without  this 
change  the  gain  in  1969-70  would  be  $367  million, 
more  nearly  reflecting  the  slower  growth  in  the  econ- 
omy expected  in  the  current  year.  The  economic  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  revenue  estimates  are  dis- 
cussed later  and  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

Eevenue  for  the  General  Fund  in  1969-70  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  $4,323,094,000*,  or  $255  million  more 
than  is  anticipated  for  the  current  year  and  $645  mil- 
lion more  than  reported  for  1967-68.  The  gains  be- 
tween fiscal  years  in  General  Fund  receipts  have  been 
distorted  because  of  the  previously  mentioned  changes. 

Receipts  for  all  special  funds  total  $1,360,251,000, 
or  $55  million  more  than  the  current  year  and  $106 
million  more  than  was  received  in  1967-68.  Much  of 
the  current  year's  gain  resulted  from  the  very  high 
sales  volume  of  new  vehicles.  Highway  user  levies 
make  up  the  bulk  of  revenue  for  special  funds.  The 
smaller  gain  in  revenue  for  the  budget  year  reflects 
the  4.8  percent  drop  expected  in  new  car  sales  in  1969. 

Receipts  for  the  General  Fund  and  special  funds 
for  fiscal  j'ear  1968,  the  current  year,  and  the  budget 
period  are  shown  in  Table  1. 

Revised  Estimates 

Last  year's  budget  showed  estimated  revenue  total- 
ing $5,139,711,000  for  1968-69  of  which  $3,863,595,000 
was  for  the  General  Fund  and  $1,276,115,000  for  all 
special  funds. 

The  estimate  of  General  Fund  revenue  presupposed 
the  continuation  of  the  state  sales  tax  at  a  4  percent 
rate,  although  this  was  contingent  upon  the  enactment 
of  a  property  tax  relief  program  before  June  15, 1968. 

*  This  and  subsequent  dollar  amounts  have  been  rounded. 
Totals,  differences  and  percentages  have  been  computed 
from  whole  numbers. 


Table  1 
STATE   REVENUE  COLLECTIONS 

(In  millions) 

1968-69  1969-701969-70 

1967-68  Esti-  Esti-    Percent 

Taxes,  fees,  etc.  Actual  mated  mated  of  total 
General  Fund : 

Sales  and  use $1,464.9  $1,620.0  $1,730.0     30.4 

Personal  income 952.5  1,075.0  1,223.0     21.5 

Bank  and  corporation---        576.9  594.0  539.0        9.5 

Cigarette 158.5  169.4  169.4       3.0 

Inheritance  and  gift 135.6  153.3  171.0       3.0 

Insurance 121.2  128.0  137.0        2.4 

Alcoholic  beverage 99.0  106.8  111.4       2.0 

Horse  racing 46.1  50.7  53.8        0.9 

Other  sources 123.4  170.9  188.5        3.3 

Totals,  General  Fund-  $3,678.1    $4,068.1    $4,323.1      76.0 

Special  funds : 
Motor  vehicle : 

Fuels 5S0.5  609.7  637.2  11.2 

Registration,  weight, 

etc.    237.5  249.3  259.0  4.6 

License  (in  lieu  tax)-_  200.4  216.7  227.8  4.0 

Transportation    18.9  22.0  24.0  0.4 

Cigarette    60.7  72.6  72.6  1.3 

Alcoholic  beverage 11.6  12.0  12.6  0.2 

Horse  racing 8.7  9.5  9.2  0.2 

Other    135.6  113.2  117.9  2.1 

Totals,  Special  funds__  $1,254.0   $1,305.0   $1,360.3     24.0 

Totals   $4,932.0   $5,373.1   $5,683.3   lOOO 

Proposed  income  tax 

reduction    -  -    -$100.0 

As  the  deadline  approached,  the  sales  tax  rate  was  ex- 
tended until  a  relief  program  was  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  in  a  special  session  last  September  and 
approved  in  the  1968  general  election. 

In  addition  to  providing  property  tax  relief  to 
homeowners,  relief  was  also  provided  for  the  renter 
through  a  doubling  of  the  California  personal  income 
tax  standard  deduction.  These  changes,  together  with 
other  legislation,  reduced  the  original  budget  estimate 
of  General  Fund  revenue  to  $3,823,700,000  and  special 
fund  receipts  to  $1,263,600,000. 

When  the  original  budget  estimates  were  prepared 
it  was  assumed,  among  other  things,  that  a  federal  in- 
come tax  surcharge  of  6  percent  would  be  enacted  by 
April  1968,  that  prices  would  rise  by  3  percent,  that 
residential  building  would  be  sustained  at  1967  year- 
end  levels,  and  that  new  car  sales  would  rise  by  6.7 
percent.  Instead,  the  federal  surcharge  was  delayed 
until  July  and  has  had  a  minor  effect  in  curbing 
inflationary  pressures  in  1968.  Consumer  prices  in 
1968  rose  more  than  4  percent.  Residential  building, 
notwithstanding  the  high  interest  rates,  is  almost  25 
percent  above  the  original  forecast,  and  new  car  buy- 
ing rose  to  a  record  level,  scoring  more  than  double 
the  growth  originally  expected. 

The  improved  conditions  created  an  economic  level 
well  above  that  forecast  last  year.  Gross  national  prod- 
uct, at  $861  billion,  was  $17  billion  higher;  corporate 
profits  nationally  were  $3  billion  above  the  forecast; 
and  most  important,  California  personal  income  was 
greater  by  $1.7  billion.  These  higher  factors  are  pro- 
ducing $46  million  more  in  state  sales  tax,  $47  million 
more  in  bank  and  corporation  tax,  while  the  yield  of 
personal  income  tax  wiU  probably  exceed  expectations 
by  almost  $100  million. 
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Nontax  General  Fund  revenues  are  also  consider- 
ably higher  than  originally  forecast.  The  gains  are 
occurring  principally  in  receipts  connected  with  the 
Medi-Cal  program  and  interest  income.  The  latter  re- 
flects the  greater  flow  of  revenue  and  the  higher  in- 
terest rates. 

In  total,  General  Fund  revenue  for  1968-69,  as 
shown  in  this  year's  budget,  exceeds  last  j'ear's  esti- 
mate, adjusted  for  legislation,  by  more  than  $244 
million,  or  6.4  percent. 

Special  fund  revenues  are  greater  than  estimated 
last  year  by  $41  million,  or  3.3  percent.  The  gains  are 
occurring  principally  in  the  highway  user  taxes,  again 
the  reflection  of  exceptionally  high  new  vehicle  pur- 
chases, and  interest  income  affected  by  increased 
revenue  and  higher  interest  rates. 

A  summary  of  the  original  forecasts,  adjusted  for 
legislation,  and  the  revised  estimates  shown  in  this 
budget  are  given  in  Table  2. 

Table  2 

COMPARISON   OF  ORIGINAL  AND   REVISED 

ESTIMATES  OF  STATE   REVENUE   1968-69 

(In  millions) 

Changes 
Taxes,  fees,  etc.  Original  *  Revised    Amount  Percent 

Alcoholic  beverage $121.4  $118.8  -$2.6  -2.1 

Bank  and  corporation-—  547.1  594.0  46.9  8.6 

Cigarette   237.9  242.0  4.1  1.7 

Horse  racing 61.6  60.2  -1.4  -2.3 

Inheritance  and  gift 146.9  153.3  6.4  4.3 

Insurance    126.6  128.0  1.4  1.1 

Motor  Vehicle : 

Fuel 591.6  609.7  18.1  3.1 

License  (in  lieu) 204.0  216.7  12.7  6.2 

Registration,  weight, 

etc. 245.6  249.3  3.7  1.5 

Transportation 20.6  22.0  1.4  6.5 

Personal   income 975.9  1,075.0  99.1  10.2 

Private  car 3.7  3.9  0.2  4.5 

Sales  and  use 1,574.5  1,620.0  45.5  2.9 

Total  Taxes $4,857.4     $5,092.9     $235.5  4.8 

Other   revenue   229.9  280.2  50.3         21.9 

Total  Revenue $5,087.3     $5,373.1     $285.8  5.6 

General  Fund 3.S23.7        4,06S.t        2U4  64 

Special  funds 1,263.6        1,305.0  4I.4  3.3 

*  Adjusted  for  legislation  enacted  at  the  1968  regular  and  special  sessions. 

Economic  Condiiions 

The  revenue  estimates  presented  in  this  budget  are 
based  on  the  following  assumptions: 

No  significant  change  in  expenditures  for  Vietnam 
is  expected  in  1969. 

The  tax  surcharge  will  be  extended  for  one  year  at 
a  10  percent  rate.  Also,  some  version  of  expenditure 
limitation  similar  to  that  in  the  1968  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  will  be  enacted. 

Both  monetary  and  fiscal  authorities  in  the  federal 
government  will  assign  increasing  priority  to  price 
stability  and  equilibrium  in  the  balance  of  payments, 
even  at  the  cost  of  somewhat  higher  unemployment. 


Personal  consumption  expenditures  are  projected 
at  $563.4  billion,  a  gain  of  $29.7  billion  (5.6%)  over 
last  year.  This  is  considerably  smaller  both  absolutely 
and  relatively  than  the  1968  increase  of  $41.5  billion 
(8.4%).  Half  of  this  slowdown  will  be  in  durable 
goods  purchases  which  will  rise  only  4.6  percent  com- 
pared to  last  year's  unusually  large  11.4  percent 
growth.  Nondurable  goods  are  also  expected  to  show 
a  smaller  growth.  Services  will  account  for  over  half 
the  gain  in  consumer  spending. 

Producers'  durable  equipment  will  add  $4.7  biUion 
of  the  $8.8  billion  increment  in  private  investment.  Re- 
cent surveys  of  business  intentions  have  been  in  ac- 
cord with  this  anticipation,  even  though  capacity 
utilization  was  low  throughout  1968.  The  rising  prices 
of  labor  and  capital  goods  in  a  generally  inflationary 
climate  are  the  investment  stimuli.  Residential  con- 
struction will  continue  the  recovery  from  1966,  but  at 
a  more  moderate  pace  with  over  half  of  the  8  percent 
increase  in  higher  prices.  A  greater  building  recovery 
is  unlikely  because  of  the  expected  monetary  strin- 
gency. 

Growth  in  government  purchases  is  expected  to  be 
held  down  by  spending  limitations  at  the  federal  level. 
Federal  expenditures  will  rise  only  $6.5  billion  com- 
pared to  an  expected  increase  in  state  and  local  spend- 
ing of  $10.4  billion. 

Employment,  Income,  and  Prices 

The  moderate  gain  in  gross  national  product  is  re- 
flected in  the  unemployment  rate,  personal  income, 
corporate  profits,  and  prices.  Employment  of  just 
under  76.9  million  in  a  civilian  labor  force  of  80.0 
million  leaves  over  3.1  million  unemployed — a  3.9 
percent  unemployment  rate.  This  is  an  increase  over 
last  year 's  3.6  percent  rate,  and  while  it  is  the  highest 
rate  since  1965,  it  still  remains  within  the  generally 
accepted  "full  employment"  range. 

Wages  and  salaries  of  $495.6  billion  will  be  up  $32.2 
billion.  Personal  taxes  of  $112  biUion  subtracted  from 
the  $730.4  billion  personal  income  will  leave  dispos- 
able income  at  $618.4  billion.  Deducting  personal  out- 
lays of  $578.7  billion  leaves  personal  savings  at  $39.7 
billion,  a  savings  rate  of  6.4  percent. 

Corporate  profits  of  $91.8  billion  after  inventory 
valuation  adjustment  will  be  up  only  3.3  percent  due 
to  the  relative  slowdown  of  business  activity. 

Consumer  prices  will  increase  less  than  in  1968,  but 
still  at  an  uncomfortably  rapid  rate.  The  consumer 
price  index  is  forecast  at  125.7,  up  3.7  percent  over 
last  year  compared  to  the  4.2  percent  gain  in  1968. 
The  wholesale  price  index  is  estimated  at  110.8,  a 
2.1  percent  rise  in  line  with  the  average  gain  of  the 
last  four  years. 


Gross  National  Product 

Gross  national  product  for  the  current  year  is  fore- 
cast at  $916  billion,  up  $55.3  billion  (6.4%))  from  last 
year's  level.  The  anticipated  quarterly  pattern  as- 
sumes a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  growth  through  the 
third  quarter,  followed  by  a  pickup  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  The  slowing  will  result  from  the  delayed 
effects  of  federal  fiscal  restraint  and  the  lagged  impact 
of  tightened  monetary  policy. 


California  Outlook 

California's  population  is  projected  at  20,115,000 
by  July  1,  1969,  an  increase  of  333,000  (1.7%)  from 
mid-1968.  A  slight  upturn  is  anticipated  in  both  nat- 
ural increase  and  net  migration.  The  state's  economy 
like  the  nation's  will  continue  to  expand,  although 
growth  will  be  at  a  slower  pace  than  last  year.  Con- 
struction, trade,  finance,  and  services  are  expected  to 
be  among  the  stronger  sectors. 
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The  civilian  labor  force  is  estimated  at  8,330,000, 
a  gain  of  245,000.  Civilian  employment  is  projected 

at  7,930,000,  up  210,000  or  2.7  percent.  Unemployment 

will  rise  moderately  to  4.8  percent  of  the  labor  force 
from  4.5  percent  in  1968. 

Table  3 

ECONOMIC   DATA 

(Dollar  amounts  In  billions) 

19(18  1969 
1967         pre-  1969  percent 
National  Data                       actual     limhiary  estimated  change 
-Gross   national   product    $789.7       $860.7  $910.0  6.4 
Consumer  expendi- 
tures       492.2        533.7  563.4  5.6 

Durable  goods 72.6           82.5  S6.3  4.6 

Nondurables 215.8         230.2  239.1  3.9 

Services 203.8         221.0  238.0  7.7 

Private  investment  __      114.3         127.5  136.3  6.9 

Fixed  investment--      10S.2         120.0  12S.7  7.2 

Residential    24.6           30.0  32.4  8.0 

Other   27.9           29.2  30.8  5.5 

Producers'  dura- 
ble equip- 
ment         55.7          60.8  65.5  7.7 

Change  in  invento- 
ries           6.1            7.6  7.6 

Net  exports 4.8             2.4  2.3  -4.2 

Government  pur- 
chases        178.4        197.1  214.0  8.6 

Federal    90.6         100.0  106.5  6.5 

Defense    72.4           78.9  82.0  3  9 

Other   18.2           21.1  24.5  16.1 

State  and  local  _-_        87.8           97.1  107.5  10  7 

Personal  income 628.8         685.8  730.4  6  5 

Less  personal  taxes:.        82.5           96.7  112  0  15  8 

Federal 67.3           79.3  92.4  16  5 

State  and  local  —        15.2           17.4  19  6  12  6 

Disposable  income 646.3         589,1  618.4  5  0 

Savings    40.2           40.5  39.7  -2.0 

Corporate  profits  before 
taxes  and  inventory 
valuation  adjust- 

ment 80.4           88.9  91.8  3  3 

Consumer  price  index—      116.3         121.2  125  7  3  7 

Wholesale   price   index.      106.1         108.5  110.8  2!l 
Index  of  industrial  pro- 

duction 158.0         164.5  170.4  3.6 

Civihan  labor  force 

(000)   77,347      78,750  80,000  1.6 

Employed    (000)    74,372       75,920  76,880  1.3 

Unemployment  rate 3.8             3.6  3.9 

California  Data 

Personal  income $70.2         $76.1  $81.5  7.1 

Wages  and  salares 47.7           51.8  55.6  74 

Other  labor  income 2.5             2.8  3.2  13!o 

Proprietors'  income 6.2             6.3  6.4  16 

Property  income 10.0           11.0  11.9  93 

Transfer  payments  —          6.3             7.0  7.7  9.1 

Less :  Personal  contri- 
butions   for    social 

insurance 2.5             2.8  3.3  15 1 

Personal  taxes: 7.6             9.3  10.6  14.0 

Federal  income  tax__          7.0             8.2  9.5  15.9 

State   income    tax 0.6             1.1  1 1  14 

Disposable  income  a 62.6           66.8  70.9  6!l 

Taxable  corporate 

profits        6.5             7.3  7.6  4.5 

Civilian  labor  force 

(000)  7,833        8,085  8,330  3.0 

Employed    (000)    7,444         7,720  7,930  2  7 

Unemployed    (000)    __-         389            365  400  9.6 

Unemployment  rate 5.0             4.5  4.8 

Number  of  building  per- 

mits    110,618     155,000  165.000  6.5 

New  car  sales  (000)  __      811.0         945.0  900.0  ^.8 

Taxable  sales $3.5.1         $39.0  $41.0  5.1 

Consumer  price  index  b      118.0         123.2  127.8  3.7 

■  Disposable  Income  of  California  residents  represents  personal  Income  less  federal  and 

state  personal  income  taxes.  Other  personal  tax  and  nontax  payments  hate  not 
been  deducted. 

*  Index  for  California  Is  computed  by  the  California  Department  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations, Division  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Research. 

SOURCE:  National  data  for  1967  and  1968  from  reports  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce;  estimates  of  national  data  for  in69.  estimates  of  California  personal 

Income,  personal  taxes,  disposable  income,  etc,  are  based  upon  studies  by  the 
Financial  and  Population  Research  Section,  Budget  Division,  California  Depart- 
ment of  Finance. 

NOTE:  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  roundine.  Percentages  have  been  computed  from 
unrounded  data. 


Emploj'ment  gains  are  being  held  down  by  the  gen- 
eral slowing  in  the  rate  of  economic  growth  in  Cali- 
fornia. Total  manufacturing  employment  should  aver- 
age 1,705,000,  an  increase  of  26,000  from  1968.  Em- 
ployment in  aerospace  will  stay  near  1968  levels,  as 
spending  for  Vietnam,  research  and  development, 
NASA  programs,  and  commercial  civilian  projects 
continues  at  present  levels.  Major  job  gains  are  pro- 
jected for  services,  trade,  and  government.  The  rise 
in  the  latter  will  be  due  primarily  to  expansion 
in  the  local  sector,  as  state  and  federal  employment 
show  little  change  for  the  year.  Construction  employ- 
ment will  total  364,000,  a  gain  of  10,000,  with  further 
improvement  in  the  level  of  building  activity.  The 
number  of  new  housing  units  authorized  during  1969 
is  expected  to  reach  165,000.  Only  agricultural  em- 
ploj'ment,  among  the  major  sectors,  is  likely  to  de- 
cline during  the  year. 

Personal  income  of  California  residents  is  forecast 
at  $81.5  billion,  7.1  percent  above  the  $76.1  billion 
estimated  for  1968.  Strong  growth  will  take  place  in 
all  categories  except  proprietors'  income,  as  wage  and 
salary  payments  rise  by  7.4  percent,  other  labor  in- 
come by  13.0  percent,  property  income  by  9.3  percent, 
and  transfer  payments  by  9.1  percent.  Higher  con- 
tributions for  social  insurance,  up  15.1  percent  during 
the  year,  offset  wage  and  salary  gains  to  some  extent. 

GENERAL  FUND  REVENUE 

Three-fourths  of  aggregate  state  revenue  is  depos- 
ited in  the  General  Fund.  This  includes  collectioiis 
from  such  levies  as  those  on  sales  of  tangible  personal 
property,  personal  income,  corporate  profits,  and  in- 
surance premiums.  For  the  most  part,  these  taxes  are 
geared  directly  to  business  conditions.  Hence,  the  esti- 
mates of  revenue  from  each  source  flow  directly  from 
the  economic  assumptions  outlined  above.  The  influence 
of  these  economic  factors  upon  the  various  tax  bases 
and  the  methods  used  in  preparing  the  budget  reve- 
nue estimates  are  summarized  in  the  following  mate- 
rial. 

Sales  Tax-$1,730,000,000 

A  4  percent  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  sale  or  use 
of  tangible  personal  property  for  final  consumption, 
whether  by  persons  or  by  business.  An  additional  1 
percent  tax  is  collected  by  the  state  for  cities  and 
counties,  but  the  latter  is  not  state  revenue  and  is  not 
included  in  the  budget  totals. 

Taxable  sales  in  1968  are  estimated  at  $39  billion, 
up  11  percent  from  1967,  the  largest  percentage  gain 
since  1959.  The  increase  occurred  despite  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  federal  surtax  in  July  1968.  Consumers 
did  not  lower  their  purchases  as  anticipated  because 
of  the  tax  increase,  but  reduced  their  savings  from 
7.4  percent  of  disposable  income  in  1967  to  6.9  per- 
cent in  1968. 

Some  of  the  more  important  factors  contributing  to 
the  1968  sales  record  were :  an  8.4  percent  increase  in 
personal  income,  a  16.5  percent  gain  in  new  cars  sold, 
and  a  40  percent  jump  in  residential  building  per- 
mits. 

The  business  outlook  for  1969,  as  summarized  above, 
calls  for  a  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  growth  through  the 
third  quarter  and  a  recovery  starting  in  the  fourth 
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quarter  and  contiiming  into  1970.  It  is  anticipated 
tiiat  the  surtax  plus  higher  social  security  taxes  wiU 
become  increasingly  effective  in  slowing  consumer 
purchases.  The  number  of  automobiles  sold  is  expected 
to  decline  in  1969,  but  higher  prices  plus  increased 
purchases  of  more  optional  equipment  wiU  keep  the 
value  of  sales  near  last  year's  level.  The  tight  money 
situation  is  expected  to  restrain  reeoverj^  in  residential 
construction  this  j^ear. 

Three  different  methods  were  used  to  estimate  tax- 
able sales.  One  was  based  upon  detailed  analyses  of 
per  capita  sales  for  over  40  different  types  of  business. 
This  was  done  both  in  constant  dollars  and  in  current 
doUars.  The  second  method  involved  classifying  tax- 
able sales  data  into  15  homogeneous  groups  and  re- 
lating each  group  to  an  appropriate  economic  factor, 
such  as  disposable  income,  new  vehicle  sales,  or  em- 
ployment. The  third  method  involved  the  use  of  mul- 
tiple regression  analysis.  Total  taxable  sales  in  con- 
stant dollars  were  related  to  disposable  income  in 
constant  dollars,  new  vehicle  sales,  wage  and  salary 
workers  in  manufacturing  and  construction,  and  the 
savings  rate.  Taxable  sales  estimates  were  also  ob- 
tained for  the  homogeneous  groups  by  use  of  this 
method. 

The  final  estimates  of  taxable  sales  for  1969  and 
1970  shown  below  were  based  upon  the  results  of 
the  above  methods. 

Table  4 

ESTIMATED  TAXABLE  SALES  IN   CALIFORNIA 

(In  millions) 

Percent  Percent 

Group  1968         1969      change   1970      change 

Betail  stores    $18,050    $19,150      6.1     $20,300      6.0 

Autos  and  parts 6,700         6,650     -0,7         7,000       5.3 

Building  materials 4,035         4,300       6.6         4,800     11.6 

Manufacturing  and 

wholesaling 8,880         9,525       7.3       10,200       7.1 

Business  and  personal 
services    1,335        1,375      3.0        1,400      1.8 

Total $39,000    $41,000      5,1    $43,700      6.6 

Sales  and  use  tax  receipts,  including  revenue  attrib- 
utable to  audit  activities  of  the  Board  of  Equalization, 
are  estimated  at  $1,730,000,000  in  1969-70  and  $1,620,- 
000,000  in  1968-69.  Actual  collections  during  1967-68 
totaled  $1,464,927,000.  The  state  sales  tax  rate  was  in- 
creased from  3  to  4  percent  effective  August  1,  1967, 
therefore  collection  data  for  1967-68  are  not  compar- 
able with  other  years. 

Personal  Income  Tax— $1,223,000,000 

Income  tax  receipts  during  the  current  and  budget 
years  wUl  be  determined  largely  by  the  amount  of 
personal  income  received  in  1968  and  1969.  In  general. 
60  percent  of  the  tax  is  attributable  to  wages  and 
salaries,  17  percent  to  proprietorship  profits,  and  12 
percent  to  net  receipts  from  ownership  of  property 
(dividends,  interest  and  rent).  The  remaining  11  per- 
cent is  generated  by  capital  gains  and  miscellaneous 
income.  These  percentages  fluctuate  from  year  to  year 
in  response  to  changes  in  the  total  amount  of  income 
received  from  each  source,  as  well  as  to  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  that  income  among  the  income  brack- 
ets. 

Because  of  the  progressive  tax  rate  structure,  the 
volume  of  tax  receipts  is  particularly  sensitive  to 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  income.  In  1967,  an 


unexpectedly  sharp  increase  in  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes over  $15,000  resulted  in  greater-than-estimated 
revenue  in  1967-68.  The  following  table  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  adjusted  gross  income  on  taxable  returns 
for  1965  through  1967 : 

Percentage  distribution  of  numier  of  taxable 

returns  and  their  adjusted  gross  income 

Adjusted  1965^  1966'  1967" 

gross  income  No.     Income     No.     Income     No.     Income 

Under  $10,000        5S.5       37.6        55.7      34.7         52.7      31.4 

$10,000-14,999        27.9      30.3        29.5      31.9        29.8      30.9 

15,000-24,999         9,8      16,3        11.1      18.1        13.3      20.9 

25,000-49.999  3.0         9.0  2.9         8.7  3.3         9.5 

50,000-99,999         0.6        3.7  0.6        3.7  0.7        4.1 

100,000  and  over      0.2         3.1  0.2         2.9  0.2        3.2 

Total  100.0    100.0      100.0    100.0      100.0    100.0 

$15,000  and  over     1S.6       SS.l         U.8       S3.J,         17.5       37.7 
25.000  and  over       3.8       15.8  3.7       15.3  Jf.2       16.8 

50,000  and  over       O.S         6.8  0.8         6,6  0.9         7.S 

■  Data  for  19C5  and  1966  have  been  adjusted  to  the  1967  law. 
^  Preliminary. 

Income  from  the  various  sources  is  distributed  dif- 
ferently among  income  brackets  and  is  thus  subject  to 
different  average  tax  rates.  In  1967,  4  percent  of  alt 
taxpayers  had  adjusted  gross  income  of  $25,000  or 
more.  This  group  paid  25  percent  of  the  tax  attribut- 
able to  wages  and  salaries,  but  they  paid  72  percent 
of  the  tax  from  property  income,  75  percent  of  the 
tax  from  proprietorships,  and  88  percent  of  the  tax 
from  capital  gains.  These  variations  are  illustrated 
in  the  following  table: 

Percent  of  tax  attributable  to  each  type 

of  income  by  income  class,  1967 

Wages 

Adjusted                   and        Proprietors'  Property  Capitat 

gross  income             salaries         income         income  gains 

Under  $10,000 18.3               3.0               5.5  1.4 

$10,000-14,999 27,6               6,4               7.0  2.9 

15,000-24,999 29.1             15.2             15.1  8.2 

25,00O-i9,999 14.9            36.8            25.9  17.5 

50.000-99.999 6.4             27.1             21.1  17.4 

100,000  and  over 3.7             11.5             25.4  52.6 

Totals 100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

Since  each  type  of  income  is  distributed  differently^ 
the  tax  attributable  to  each  is  estimated  separately. 
For  estimates  of  tax  attributable  to  wages  and  salaries- 
and  to  interest  income,  equations  were  computed  re- 
lating each  tax  to  its  personal  income  component. 
Taxes  from  proprietorships,  dividends,  rent,  and  mis- 
cellaneous sources  (primarily  annuities,  alimony,  and 
income  from  the  sale  of  noncapital  assets)  were  esti- 
mated by  relating  them  to  past  trends.  Tax  attribut- 
able to  capital  gains  was  estimated  from  an  equation 
using  the  value  and  turnover  of  stocks  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  property  tax  relief  program  enacted  in  1968 
will  reduce  the  property  tax  paid  by  homeowners  and 
will  aid  renters  by  doubling  the  income  tax  standard 
deduction.  Other  income  tax  law  changes  authorized 
doctors,  lawyers  and  dentists  to  form  professional 
corporations;  allowed  a  deduction  for  adoption  ex- 
penses; broadened  the  political  contributions  de- 
duction ;  and  conformed  to  the  federal  provisions  for 
reporting  annuity  income.  The  combined  effect  of 
these  changes  is  estimated  to  reduce  income  tax  reve- 
nue by  $45,000,000  in  1968-69  and  $38,500,000  in 
1969-70. 

After  adding  estimated  receipts  from  the  Franchise 
Tax  Board's  audit  activities  and  adjusting  to  a  fiscal 
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year  basis,  total  revenue  is  estimated  at  $1,223,000,000 
in  1969-70  and  $1,075,000,000  in  1968-69.  Revenue  re- 
ceived in  1967-68  totaled  $952,487,000.  The  estimate 
for  1969-70  has  not  been  reduced  by  the  $100  million 
income  tax  reduction  proposed  by  Governor  Reagan. 

Bank  and  Corporation  Tax— $539,000,000 

Corporate  income  attributable  to  California  opera- 
tions during  1968  and  1969  is  the  base  for  bank  and 
corporation  tax  receipts  in  the  current  and  budget 
years. 

Income  for  1968  has  been  estimated  from  the  re- 
sults of  a  stratified  sample  of  1,000  corporations,  more 
than  90  percent  of  which  responded  to  the  question- 
naire. This  sample  indicated  taxable  corporate  income 
of  $7.3  billion,  11.4  percent  above  the  1967  level.  This 
is  slightly  less  than  the  12  percent  increase  indicated 
for  the  nation.  In  a  year  when  corporate  profits  rise 
rapidly,  the  gain  in  California  is  typically  lower  than 
the  increase  for  the  nation.  Estimated  California  cor- 
porate income  by  major  industry  group  for  1967  and 
1968  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  5 

TAXABLE  CORPORATE   INCOME   IN  CALIFORNIA 

(In  millions) 

Percent 
Industry  1967  1968  change 

Agriculture  $81  §89       9.9 

Mining  and  oil  production 247  334      35.2 

Construction 174  185        6.3 

Manufacturing 2,574  2,934      14.0 

Trade  1,153  1,268     10.0 

Service 422  458        8.5 

Financials  subject  to  bank  tax 476  528      10.9 

Real  estate  and  other  financials 401  389     -3.0 

Utilities 994  1,081       8.8 

Other 3  4     33.3 

Totals $6,525        $7,270     11.4 

Two  methods  were  used  to  estimate  California  cor- 
porate income  for  1969.  One  was  an  analysis  of  the 
ratios  of  California  to  United  States  corporate  profits 
in  the  post-war  period.  The  second  method  estimated 
major  industry  components  using  the  economic  out- 
look and  other  information  for  these  industries  for  the 
state  and  the  nation.  Results  from  the  two  methods 
were  reconciled  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  $7.6  billion, 
an  increase  of  4.5  percent  from  the  1968  level.  This 
is  somewhat  more  than  the  2.6  percent  gain  esti- 
mated for  the  nation  and  results  in  a  slight  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  California  to  United  States  corporate 
profits.  Such  an  increase  is  typical  of  years  in  which 
the  national  growth  in  profits  is  modest. 

Under  the  tax  program  enacted  in  1967,  the  tax 
rate  on  corporate  income  was  raised  from  5.5  percent 
to  7  percent  beginning  with  income  earned  in  1967. 
The  same  legislation  provided  for  a  second  estimated 
tax  payment  10  months  and  15  days  after  the  start  of 
the  income  year  to  bring  tax  payments  more  current 
with  earnings  and  meet  the  revenue  requirements  of 
the  state.  Another  feature  provided  that  beginning  in 
June  of  1970,  the  first  estimated  tax  payment  will  be 
reduced  from  50  percent  to  30  percent,  a  drop  in  the 
second  prepayments  from  25  percent  to  20  percent  is 
also  provided  but  will  not  affect  revenues  in  this 
period.  The  change  in  estimated  tax  payments  will 
reduce  receipts  in  1969-70  by  $57  million. 

Total  revenue  is  estimated  at  $539,000,000  for 
1969-70  and  $594,000,000  for  1968-69.  Collections  in 


1967-68  amounted  to  $576,874,000.  The  revenues  for 
these  three  years  are  not  comparable  because  of  the 
law  changes  enacted  in  1967  which  affected  receipts  in 
all  three  years  differently. 

Cigarefte  Tax— $242,000,000 

Under  the  impact  of  a  two-stage  tax  increase  effec- 
tive in  the  latter  part  of  1967,  cigarette  consumption 
fell  from  136.6  packs  per  person  in  1966  to  129.2 
packs  in  1967.  This  is  a  5.4  percent  decline  which  only 
partially  reflects  the  much  sharper  drop  that  occurred 
immediately  after  the  tax  increase  became  effective. 

For  1968,  the  first  full  year  under  the  new  rate, 
per  capita  cigarette  consumption  is  estimated  at  124 
packs  and  is  projected  at  123  and  121  packs  for  1969 
and  1970,  respectively.  The  increase  in  population 
during  these  years  offsets  the  decline  in  per  capita 
consumption.  Application  of  the  10  cent  tax  rate  with 
a  discount  of  0.85  percent  and  other  adjustments  is 
expected  to  yield  $242,000,000  for  both  1968-69  and 
1969-70. 

The  allocation  of  total  revenue  between  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  and  a  special  fund  appears  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

(In  thousands) 
1967-68 '     1968-69       1969-70 

Total $219,272  $242,000  $242,000 

General  Fund 158,528  169400  169400 

Special  fund 60,7U  72,600  72,600 

•  Includes  a  tax  on  floor  stocks. 

Inheriiance  and  Gift  Taxes-$m ,000,000 

Inheritance  and  gift  tax  collections  in  the  current 
and  budget  years  will  increase  substantially,  partly 
because  of  the  larger  tax  base,  but  principally  be- 
cause of  the  tax  adjustments  enacted  in  1967. 

Revenue  from  the  inheritance  and  gift  taxes  is  de- 
pendent primarily  upon  the  number  and  size  of  be- 
quests and  upon  the  relationship  of  the  recipient  to 
the  decedent  or  donor.  In  general,  tax  rates  increase 
with  the  size  of  the  inheritance  or  gift  and  with  the 
remoteness  of  the  relationship.  Exemptions  are  re- 
duced as  the  relationship  recedes. 

The  estimate  of  inheritance  tax  revenue  is  based 
primarily  on  the  Standard  and  Poor's  stock  index, 
weighted  by  the  estimated  pattern  of  the  time  lag  be- 
tween deaths  and  tax  payments.  Receipts  from  this 
source  have  been  estimated  at  $156,500,000  in  1969-70 
and  at  $140,000,000  for  the  current  year.  Actual  re- 
ceipts in  1967-68  amounted  to  $125,732,000. 

The  gift  tax  is  based  on  a  relationship  between  the 
tax  and  the  unweighted  Standard  and  Poor's  index. 
The  tax  for  1969-70  is  estimated  at  $14,500,000, 
against  $13,300,000  in  the  current  year  and  actual  re- 
ceipts of  $9,823,000  in  1967-68. 

Insurance  Tax-$1 37,000,000 

This  tax  is  imposed  on  premiums  written  in 
California  and  is  in  lieu  of  all  other  state  and  local 
taxes  except  those  on  real  estate  and  motor  vehicles. 
In  general,  the  tax  is  imposed  at  a  2.35  percent  rate. 
Ocean  marine  and  certain  other  types  of  insurance 
and  annuities  are  subject  to  different  rates. 

In  the  past,  insurers  were  permitted  to  deduct  from 
their  insurance  tax  liabilities  the  entire  amount  of 
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local  property  taxes  paid  on  their  principal  offices  in 

California.  However,  this  provision  was  revised  with 
the  passage  of  a  ballot  proposition  in  1966.  Under  the 
current  law,  a  foreign  insurer  (one  not  domiciled  in 
California)  may  deduct  only  part  of  the  property  tax 
based  on  that  portion  of  the  building  actually  occu- 
pied by  the  insurer.  A  California  insurer  may  con- 
tinue to  deduct  from  this  tax  the  entire  property  tax 
on  a  principal  ofSee  structure  now  owned,  a  building 
acquired  for  this  purpose  before  January  1.  1970,  or 
one  on  which  construction  is  started  before  that  date, 
regardless  of  the  space  occupied. 

Estimates  of  premiums  written  during  1968  and 
1969  were  based  on  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  a  sample  of  75  insurers  who  account  for  over  60 
percent  of  all  taxable  insurance  written  in  this  state. 
These  companies  estimated  both  the  change  in  the 
volume  of  total  premiums  they  write  and  the  change 
in  each  major  line  of  insurance.  The  estimate  of  premi- 
ums for  1970  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  past  trends. 
After  subtracting  dividends  paid  to  policyholders  and 
the  principal  office  deduction,  the  insurance  tax  is 
forecast  at  $137,000,000  in  1969-70,  compared  with 
$128,000,000  for  the  current  vear  and  actual  receipts 
of  $121,155,000  in  1967-68. 

Alcoholic  Beverages— $  7  23,950,000 

Alcoholic  beverage  revenue  falls  into  two  catego- 
ries :  flat  rate  excises  upon  distributions  of  beer,  wine 
and  distilled  spirits,  and  fees  derived  from  the  issu- 
ance and  renewal  of  licenses  required  for  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Consumption  of  distilled  spirits  rose  from  3.52  gal- 
lons per  adult  in  1967  to  3.60  gallons  in  1968,  and  is 
expected  to  reach  3.66  in  1969  and  3.73  gallons  in 
1970.  Beer  consumption  per  adult  in  1968  rose  to  27.3 
gallons  from  a  level  of  26.5  gallons  in  1967.  The  1967 
consumption  was  reduced  somewhat  due  to  a  shortage 
resulting  from  a  brewery  strike.  Consumption  for  19,69 
and  1970  is  estimated  at  27.7  and  28.2  gallons,  respec- 
tively. Consumption  of  dry  and  sparkling  wine  is 
estimated  to  increase  in  both  1969  and  1970,  although 
at  a  lower  rate  than  last  j^ear.  Consumption  of  sweet 
wine  in  California  is  expected  to  continue  its  long- 
term  decline. 

Total  distributions  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  type 
are  shown  below : 

Millions  of  Gallons 
1967     196S     1969     1970 

DistiUed   spirits    40.3       42.1       4.3.8       45.7 

Beer    303.5     319.6     331.8     346.0 

Sweet  Tvine 15.0      14.5       14.2       13.9 

Dry    wine    26.1       31.6       33.6       35.8 

Sparkling  wine 2.2         2.4         2.7         2.9 

Revenue  from  liquor  license  fees  are  divided  be- 
tween the  General  Fund  and  the  Alcohol  Beverage 
Control  Fund.  The  General  Fund  receives  all  fees  for 
new  licenses,  service  charges,  fees  to  enforce  fair  trade 
regulations  and,  under  legislation  enacted  in  1967,  all 
fees  incident  to  the  transfer  of  existing  licenses.  In  ad- 
dition, 10  percent  of  all  other  fees  (primarily  annual 
renewals)  is  transferred  to  the  General  Fund  with 
the  remainder  deposited  in  the  Alcohol  Beverage  Con- 
trol Fund  for  apportionment  to  cities  and  counties. 
Estimated  collections  of  revenue  attributable  to  alco- 
holic beverages  for  the  years  under  consideration  in 
this  budget  are  shown  below. 


Table  6 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  TAXES  AND  FEES 

(In  thousands) 

Excise  taxes                                      1967-68  1968-69  1969-7(y 

Distilled  spirits $81,700  $86,500  $90,000 

Beer ]  12,910  13,630 

Sweet  wine }      13,196  a  280  280 

Dry  wine   340  350 

Sparkling  wine J  770  840 

Totals,  Excise  Taxes $94,896      $100,800      $105,100 

Liquor  license   fees 15,736  18,015  18,850 

Totals,  Taxes  and  Fees $110,632      $118,815      $123,950 

General  Fund   99,050        106,800        111,350 

Alcohol  Beverage  Control 

Fund    11,583  12,015  12,600 

^  Cannot  be  separated  due  to  credits  and  adjustments. 

Horse  Racing— $62,965,000 

State  revenue  from  horse  racing  comes  mainly  from 
the  tax  on  parimutuel  betting.  This  tax  is  graduated 
from  5  percent  of  the  first  $10  million  in  the  pari- 
mutuel pool  of  each  meet  to  8  percent  of  amounts  over 
$125  million.  Other  items  include  "breakage"  (the  odd 
cents  not  paid  to  winning  ticketholders),  unclaimed 
parimutuel  vrinnings,  license  fees,  fines  and  penalties. 

The  Horse  Racing  Act  of  1967  repealed  the  countj' 
basis  for  allotment  of  racing  days  based  on  the  1940 
Census  and  substituted  a  new  extended  schedule  using 
racing  weeks.  In  addition,  it  authorized  night  racing 
and,  except  for  the  two  major  tracks,  it  set  aside  the 
state's  share  of  the  breakage  on  the  first  $50,000,000 
handled  to  supplement  purses. 

Harness  and  quarter  horse  meets  in  1969  are  gener- 
ally scheduled  to  be  run  at  night,  while  thoroughbred 
and  fair  meets  will  be  run  during  the  day.  An  addi- 
tional four  weeks  of  thoroughbred  racing,  which  has 
been  granted  to  the  new  Oak  Tree  Racing  Association, 
will  increase  collections  by  an  estimated  $1.4  million. 
Santa  Anita  and  Hollywood  Park,  however,  will  con- 
tinue to  account  for  more  than  half  of  total  collec- 
tions. Wagering  at  Santa  Anita  is  expected  to  increase 
substantially  over  1968  which  was  depressed  because 
of  labor  trouble.  A  small  increase  is  projected  for 
Hollywood  Park  this  year. 

The  aggregate  of  parimutuel  pools  at  all  tracks  in 
1969-70  is  estimated  at  $843,400,000,  compared  to 
$806,800,000  in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  $730,903,- 
000  in  1967-68.  Total  receipts  from  horse  racing  and 
the  final  distribution  of  this  money  among  the  various 
fimds  is  shown  in  Table  7.  After  appropriations  for 
support  of  fairs,  agricultural  associations,  and  other 
items,  the  residual  in  the  Fair  and  Exposition  Fimd  is 
transferred  to  the  General  Fund. 

Table? 

SOURCES  AND   DISTRIBUTION 

HORSE   RACING    REVENUE 

(In  thousands) 

Sources  1967-68       1968-69       1969-70 

Tax  on  parimutuel  pools $49,552        $54,800        .$57,000 

Breakage    4,836  4,800  5,220 

Unclaimed  parimutuel  tickets  —  298  500  525 

Licenses,  fines,  and  penalties 113  116  220 

Totals   $54,799  $60,216  .$62,965 

Distrihution: 

General  Fund 46,103  50,725  53,814 

Fair  and  Exposition  Fund  __  7,946  S,/,02  8,401 

Wildlife  Restoration  Fund  ^_  750  750  750 

California  Exposition  Bonds-  —  339  — 
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Private  Car  Tax-$4, 100,000 

Eailroad  cars  owned  by  companies  other  than  rail- 
roads are  taxed  by  the  state  rather  than  by  the  vari- 
ous local  governments.  Assessed  valuations  are  deter- 
mined by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  the 
statewide  property  tax  rate  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  is  applied  against  the  assessment  roll. 

Based  upon  assessments  of  $43,421,000  and  a  rate 
of  $8.90  per  $100  of  assessed  value,  current  year  col- 
lections will  total  $3,865,000.  Actual  collections  in 
1967-68  were  $2,932,000.  Legislation  adopted  in  1967 
repealed  the  property  tax  on  solvent  credits  which  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  of  approximately  $1  in  the  tax 
rate  applicable  to  private  cars.  Collections  for  1969-70 
are  estimated  at  $4,100,000. 

Nontax  Receipts— $1 84,430,000 

Miscellaneous  receipts  for  the  General  Fund  will 
total  $184,430,000  in  the  budget  year,  an  increase  of 
$17,400,000  from  the  corresponding  figure  for  the 
current  period  and  $63,948,000  from  1967-68.  Miscel- 
laneous revenue  is  made  up  of  5  categories:  medical 
aid  reimbursements — $58.7  million;  interest  income — 
$45.6  million ;  pay  patients  and  county  board  charges 
at  hospitals  and  correctional  schools — $30.9  million; 
traffic  penalties — $14.1  million;  and  all  other — primar- 
ily charges  for  certain  services  to  business  and  indi- 
viduals and  sales  of  property — $35.1  million. 

Receipts  from  the  Health  Care  Deposit  Fund  in- 
creased more  than  $30  million  in  1968-69  due  to  the 
extension  of  Medi-Cal  to  mentally  retarded  persons 
over  18.  Principal  amounts  making  up  the  total  are 
shown  in  Schedule  2. 

SPECIAL  FUND  REVENUE 

Provisions  of  the  State  Constitution,  codes  and  stat- 
utes restrict  the  use  of  certain  revenue  for  specified 
purposes,  and  these  receipts  are  separately  accounted 
in  various  special  funds.  In  general,  they  comprise 
three  categories  of  income:  (1)  receipts  from  broad 
tax  levies  which  are  allocated  to  specified  functions; 
(2)  charges  for  special  services  to  specific  groups; 
and  (3)  rentals,  royalties  and  other  receipts  ear- 
marked for  particular  purposes.  Motor  vehicle  taxes 
and  fees  illustrate  the  first  of  these  classes.  License 
fees  for  the  regulation  of  business  and  professions  are 
typical  of  the  second.  Oil  and  gas  royalties,  now  as- 
signed primarily  to  capital  outlay  for  public  higher 
education  and  water  development,  are  examples  of  the 
third.  Interest  received  by  the  investment  of  special 
fund  money  is  deposited  in  the  fund  for  which  the 
investments  are  held. 

Motor  vehicle  taxes  and  fees  account  for  more  than 
five-sixths  of  all  special  fund  revenue.  Principal 
sources  of  this  income  are  the  motor  vehicle  fuel  taxes, 
registration  and  weight  fees,  vehicle  license  fees,  and 
the  transportation  tax.  During  the  1969-70  fiscal  year, 
$1,148,000,000  will  be  derived  from  the  ownership  or 
operation  of  motor  vehicles.  Approximately  $508.4 
million  of  this  revenue  will  be  returned  to  local  gov- 
ernments. The  remainder  will  be  available  for  various 
activities  related  to  state  highways  and  services  to 
vehicle  owners. 


Thirty  percent  of  the  cigarette  tax  revenue  is  now 
deposited  in  a  special  fund  for  distribution  to  the 
cities  and  counties.  In  1969-70,  receipts  for  this  fund 
are  estimated  to  be  $72.6  million. 

Charges  for  special  services  to  industry,  business 
and  the  professions,  together  with  hunting,  fishing 
and  liquor  licenses  and  other  regulatory  fees,  wiU 
amount  to  $59.9  million  in  1969-70.  Rents,  royalties 
and  other  miscellaneous  receipts  are  estimated  to 
total  $51.7  million.  Interest  from  investments  held  for 
the  various  special  funds  is  projected  at  $18.9  million. 

Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Taxes-$637, 200,000 

The  forecast  of  revenue  from  motor  vehicle  fuel 
taxes  is  based  upon  projected  consumption  of  gaso- 
line, diesel  fuel  and  liquefied  petroleum  gas  on  public 
roads.  Factors  in  the  gasoline  tax  estimate  include 
total  vehicle  registrations,  both  fee-paid  and  exempt, 
and  average  gasoline  consumption  per  vehicle.  Total 
registrations  are  expected  to  reach  12,700,000  in  1968 
and  13,186,000  in  1969.  Gasoline  consumption  per 
vehicle  during  1968  rose  as  a  result  of  the  combined 
effects  of  larger  engines,  anti-smog  devices,  and  the 
use  of  more  air  conditioners  and  other  power  equip- 
ment. Gasoline  consumption  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
is  estimated  at  647  gallons  per  vehicle  and  650  gallons 
in  1969-70.  Application  of  the  7^  tax  rate  will  yield 
$600,000,000  in  the  budget  year  and  $575,000,000  in 
the  current  year,  compared  with  $546,836,000  received 
in  1967-68. 

Consumption  of  diesel  fuel  and  liquefied  petroleum 
gas  is  estimated  by  projecting  the  trend  of  past  col- 
lections with  adjustments  for  changes  in  the  economic 
outlook.  Receipts  from  these  two  fuels  are  expected 
to  total  $37,200,000  for  1969-70,  as  compared  with 
$34,700,000  for  the  current  year  and  actual  1967-68 
collections  of  $33,651,000.  The  1968-69  and  1969-70 
estimates  reflect  the  1968  reduction  of  the  diesel  tax 
rate  from  7^  to  1^  per  gallon  for  local  bus  lines. 

Motor  Vehicle  Fees— $486,800,000 

Registration,  weight  and  vehicle  license  fees  con- 
tribute the  bulk  of  revenue  from  this  source,  -with 
various  fees  incidental  to  vehicle  operation  making  up 
the  balance.  Sales  of  new  autos,  trucks,  trailers,  and 
motorcycles  during  1968  are  estimated  at  1.28  million, 
a  record  high  for  each  vehicle  type.  Sales  during  1969 
are  expected  to  decline ;  however,  an  upturn  is  pro- 
jected for  1970  which  will  approach  the  record  set  in 
1968.  After  allowing  for  scrappage  and  for  vehicles 
entering  and  leaving  the  state,  total  fee-paid  vehicles 
at  yearend  are  estimated  at  12,530,000  in  1968, 
13,000.000  in  1969,  and  13,470,000  in  1970.  Based 
upon  these  estimates,  registration  and  weight  fees  will 
total  $237,200,000  in  the  budget  year.  Adding  drivers' 
license  fees  and  other  revenues  vnll  bring  the  total  to 
$259,000,000.  This  represents  an  increase  of  $9.7  mil- 
lion over  the  estimated  sum  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  $21.5  million  over  actual  receipts  during  1967-68. 

The  vehicle  license  fee  is  imposed  for  the  privilege 
of  operating  a  vehicle  upon  the  public  highways  and 
is  in  lieu  of  local  property  taxes.  The  number  of 
vehicles,  original  market  value,  and  age  distributions 
are  the  significant  determinants  of  vehicle  license  fee 
revenue.  New  car  values  are  increasing  and  the  trend 
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is  expected  to  continue.  Average  renewal  fees  to  be 
paid  in  1969  will  rise  substantially  because  of  the 
exceptionally  large  increase  in  new  vehicles  sold  in 
1968.  Since  new  vehicle  sales  in  1969  are  expected  to 
decline  somewhat,  the  increase  in  average  renewal  fees 
in  the  following  year  will  be  moderate.  This  is  the 
principal  factor  accoimting  for  the  smaller  increase 
in  revenue  shown  for  1969-70. 

Total  revenues  from  motor  vehicle  fees  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

(In  millions) 
1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Vehicle  Ucense  fees $200.4      $216.7      $227.8 

Registration  and  weight  fees    220.0        230.7        237.2 

Drivers'  license  fees 9.8         10.2  12.8 

Other    7.7  8.4  9.0 

Totals $437.9     $466.0     $486.8 

Transportation  Tax— $24,000,000 

The  transportation  tax  is  imposed  at  the  rate  of  1.5 
percent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  operations  of 
motor  vehicles  for  hire  outside  of  municipalities.  An 


analysis  of  trend  indicates  a  level  of  $24,000,000  for 
the  budget  year,  and  $22,000,000  for  the  current  year 
as  compared  with  actual  1967-68  revenues  of  $18,- 
882,000. 

Other  Special  Fund  Revenue— $1 17,899,000 

For  the  most  part,  nontax  revenue  flowing  to  spe- 
cial funds  represents  regulatory  fees  on  business  and 
professions,  charges  for  special  services  to  designated 
groups  and  royalties  from  oil  and  gas  production  on 
state-owned  land. 

For  the  budget  year,  these  revenues  will  total  $117,- 
899,000,  up  from  $113,208,000  in  the  current  year. 
Actual  receipts  in  1967-68  were  $135,642,000.  The 
sharp  decline  in  revenue  in  1968-69  is  attributable 
primarily  to  a  reduction  of  oil  and  gas  royalty  reve- 
nue, lower  receipts  from  the  sale  of  property  and  the 
shifting  of  license  fees  received  by  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner to  the  General  Fund.  Details  of  these  totals 
are  shown  in  Schedule  2. 
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Table  8 

SUMMARY  OF   STATE   POPULATION,   INCOME   OF   CALIFORNIA   RESIDENTS,  AND   STATE   TAX  COLLECTIONS 

Excluding  Departmental,  Interest  and  Miscellaneous  Revenue 


Estimated 

Fiscal 
Year 

State  Tax  Collections 

Taxes  per  Capita 

Taxes  per  $100  of 

Population        Personal 

July  1st           Income 

(Thousands)      (Millions) 

Income 

per 
Capita 

General               Special 
Fund                 Funds                Total 
(Thousands)       (Thousands)       (Thousands) 

Personal  Income 

year 

General         Special 
Fund            Funds         Total 

General       Special 
Fund         Funds        Total 

CASH   BASIS 

L950 10,643    $19,744    $1,855          1050-51 $647,092  $205,542  $943,534  $59.52  $27.15  $86.67  $3.28  $1.50  $4.78 

1951 11,130       22,756       2,045          1951-52 709,245     322,699  1,031,944  62.30  28.35  90.65  3.11  1.42  4.53 

1952 11,638       25,214       2,167           19.52-53 754,048     346,480  1,100,528  63.53  29.19  92.72  2.99  1.37  4.36 

L953 12,101       27,002       2,231           1953-54 772,250     442,538  1,214.788  62.74  35.95  98.69  2.86  1.64  4.50 

L9.54 12,517       27,682       2,212           1954-55 831,899     467,814  1,299,713  65.19  36.66  101.85  3.01  1.69  4.70 

L955 13,004      30,378      2,336          1955-56 972,828    524,765  1,497,593  73.18  39.48  112.66  3.20  1.73  4.93 

1956 13,581      33,177      2,443          1956-57 1,042,773    554,713  1,597,486  75.13  39.97  115.10  3.14  1.67  4.81 

19.57 14,177       35,497       2,504          1957-58 1,069,809     572,490  1,642,299  73.99  39.59  113.58  3.01  1.61  4.62 

19.58 14,741       37,361       2,534          1958-59 1,170,890     594,587  1,765,477  77.98  39.60  117.58  3.13  1.59  4.72 

1959 15,288       41,010       2,682          1959-60 1,443,296     633,492  2,076,788  92.66  40.67  133.33  3.52  1.54  5.06 

19G0 15,863      42,980      2,709          1960-61 1,537,347     656,815  2.194.162  95.14  40.65  135.79  3.58  1.53  5.11 

19G1 16,453       45,678      2,777          1961-62 1,645,300     669,267  2,314,567  98.24  39.96  138.20  3.60  1.47  5.07 

1962 17,044       49,051       2,878          1962-63 1,791,038     711,185  2,502,223  103.19  40.97  144.16  3.65  1.45  5.10 

1963 17,670       52,615       2,978           1963-64 2,057,962     813,937  2,871,900  114.71  45.37  160.08  3.91  1.55  5.46 

1964 18,209      56,570      3,107          1964-65 2,161,157    931,958  3,093,115  117.02  50.46  167.48  3.82  1.65  5.47 

1965 18,728       60,2.34       8,217          1965-66 2,398,958     971,625  3,370,582  126.73  51.33  178.06  3.98  1.61  .5.60 

1966 19,132      65,208      3,408          1966-67 2,422,275     993,277  3,415,552  125.47  51.45  176.93  3.71  1.52  5.24 

ACCRUAL   BASIS 

1906 19,132      65,208      3,408          1966-67 2,746,8881,001,387  3,838,275  142.20  56.53  198.82  4.21  1.67  5.89 

1967 10,478       70,204       3,604          1067-68 3.557,6101,118,311  4,675,921  181.23  56.97  238.20  5.07  1.59  6.66 

1968 19,782      76,100t     3,877          1968-69 3,901,0901,191,806  5,092,896  195.56  59.75  255.31  5.13  1.57  6.69 

1969 20,115      81,500t    4,052          1969-70 4,138,6641,242,351  5,381,015  203.92  61.21  265.13  5.08  1.52  6.60 

t  Estimated. 

Population  estimated  by  the  State  Department  of  Finance. 

Personal  income,  1950  through  1967,  from  estimates  by  the  Office  of  Business  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce.  Data  for 

1968  and  1909  are  estimates  by  the  State  Department  of  Finance. 
Income  per  capita  computed  from  population  and  income  data  shown. 
Amounts  differ  somewliat  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  estimates. 

Taxes  per  capita  computed  on  the  basis  of  population  January  1st,  the  midpoint  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Note  :  Data  are  shown  for  1966-67  on  both  bases  in  order  to  facilitate  long-term  comparisons. 


Table  9 
COMPARATIVE  YIELD   OF   STATE   TAXES,    1950-51    THROUGH    1969-70 

(In  Thousands) 


Year 

Sales 

Bank 

Liquor 

Beer 

Motor 

Motor 

Transpor- 

Ending 

and 

Personal 

and 

Inheritance 

Distilled 

Horse 

License 

and 

Private 

Vehicle 

Vehicle 

tation 

June  30 

Use 

Income      Corporation  i 

Cigarette 

and  Gift 

Insurance 

Spirits 

Racing 

Fees 

Wine 

Car 

Fuer 

Fees!" 

Tax 

CASH 

BASIS 

19.-.1„ 

$399,243 

$75,891 

$98,245 

_ 

$23,671 

$23,447 

$16,094 

$16,368 

$8,106 

$3,796 

$801 

$149,907  $117,680  $10,194 

19.-,::  _ 

417,693 

90,014 

120,127 

- 

29,165 

25,732 

14,430 

20,042 

7,828 

3,730 

1,089 

162,076 

127,809 

11,312 

19.j:j__ 

460,110 

94,551 

119,127 

- 

23,474 

29,171 

15,615 

20,960 

8,687 

4,069 

1,127 

170,871 

139,406 

13,359 

1954 

465,051 

96,169 

125,026 

— 

24,112 

34,325 

15,546 

22,512 

8,586 

3,989 

1,222 

234,395 

170,519 

13,337 

1955 

492,917 

106,738 

133,661 

- 

30,250 

38,501 

16,108 

22,838 

9,213 

4,172 

1,301 

244,588 

185,505 

13.921 

1956 

564,225 

127,816 

157,088 

- 

36,334 

39,104 

33,970 

24,891 

9.638 

4,373 

1,330 

273,086 

209,817 

15,921 

1957 

600,102 

143,290 

167,431 

- 

38,540 

42,529 

34,902 

26,695 

10,616 

4,361 

1,424 

291,364 

219,266 

16.965 

19.oS 

605.238 

149,269 

173,599 

- 

45,331 

46,037 

33,963 

25,948 

11,297 

4,595 

1,590 

302,671 

227,153 

15.609 

1959 

631,514 

160,553 

174,003 

— 

44,943 

105,832 

36,685 

28,087 

11,962 

5,129 

1,712 

317,709 

236,177 

11,171 

1960 

709,648 

246,585 

240,735 

$64,805 

47,189 

61,530 

40,369 

36,288 

12,379 

10,016 

1,613 

336,786 

256,303 

12,543 

1961 

711,702 

269,103 

272,718 

66,024 

76,803 

66,745 

41,274 

37,260 

13,044 

9,704 

1,668 

350,801 

264,842 

12,475 

1962 

749,523 

299,034 

290,870 

66,054 

76,012 

71,699 

45,418 

38,311 

13,533 

10,495 

1,753 

363,771 

274,906 

13.187 

1963 

813,465 

322,012 

311,251 

70,194 

92,432 

77,970 

48,152 

41,663 

13,939 

10,659 

1,808 

386,215 

298,356 

14,106 

1964 

876,944 

392,341 

405,431 

71,822 

102,195 

107,200 

50,145 

43,442 

14,274 

11,299 

1,846 

450,195 

320,584 

15,183 

1965 

939,649 

410,109 

416,247 

74,477 

114,464 

95,199 

53,915 

47,560 

14,506 

12,422 

2,017 

542,822 

353,607 

16,0.30 

1966 

1,096,162 

4.54,625 

435,597 

74,578 

123,781 

100,854 

56,718 

47,443 

14,878 

12,606 

2,205 

551,108 

382,656 

17,373 

1967-- 

1,0.53,249 

500,086 

453,292 

75,597 

114,413 

107,186 

59,564 

49,311 

14,054 

13,751 

2,477 

548,287 

405,061 

18,323 

ACCRUAL  BASIS 

1907 

1,190,750 

626,697 

453,292 

78,191 

141,899 

131.226 

64,733 

49,311 

14,954 

14,964 

2,477 

643,698 

405,061 

21.023 

19GS 

1,464,927 

952,487 

578,874 

219,272 

135.554 

121,155 

81.700 

54.799 

15,736 

13,196 

2,932 

580,487 

437,918 

18,882 

lOGOt 

1,620,000 

1,075,000 

594,000 

242,000 

1.53,300 

128.000 

86.500 

60.216 

18.015 

14,300 

3,865 

609.700 

466,000 

22,000 

1970t 

1,730,000 

1,223,000 

539,000 

242,000 

171,000 

137,000 

90,000 

G2,965 

18,850 

15,100 

4,100 

637,200 

486,800 

24,000 

1  Includes  the  corporation  income  tax. 

2  Includes  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax  (gasoline),  use  fuel  tax  (diesel  and  liquefied  petroleum  gas). 

3  Comprises  registration  and  weight  fees,  motor  vehicle  license  fees  (in  lieu)  and  other  fees. 
Estimated. 

Note  :  Data  are  shown  for  1966-67  on  both  bases  in  order  to  facilitate  long  term  comparisons. 
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Table  10 
OUTLSNE  OF  STATE   TAX  SYSTEM  AS   OF  JANUARY    1,   1969 


Major  Taxes  and  Fees 


Alcoholic  Beverage  Excises : 

Beer 

Distilled  spirits 

Wine :  . 

Dry 

Sweet 

Sparkling 

Sparkling  hard  cider 


Bank  and  Corporation : 
General  corporations- 


Banks  and  financial 
corporations 


Cigarette 

Gift 

Horse  Racing  License- 


Reference 


Code 


Inheritance 

Insurance 

liiquor  License  Fees- 


Motor  Vehicle : 

Vehicle  license  fees- 

Fiiel — gasoline 

Fuel  diesel 

Eegistration  fee 

Weight  fees 

Transportation 


Personal  Income 

Private  (Kailroad)  Car_ 
Retail  Sales  and  Use 


R&T  (1) 
R&T 

R&T 
R&T 
R&T 
R&T 


R&T 

R&T 
R&T 
R&T 

B  &  P  (7) 

R&T 
R&T 
B&P 

R&T 
R&T 
R&T 

Vehicle 
Vehicle 
R&T 

R&T 

R&T 

R&T 


Sections 


32151 fa) 
32201(a) 

32151(b) 
32101(c) 
32151(d) 
32151(e) 


23151 
23501 
23181 
231S3 

30101 

15206 

19491 


13404 
12202 
23320 


10751 
7351 
8651 
9250 
9400 
9651 

17041 

11401 

6051 
6201 


Base  or 
measure 


Rate 


Gallon 
GaUon 

Gallon 
Gallon 
Gallon 
GaUon 


Net  income 

Net  income 

Package  (5) 

Market  value 

Amt.  wagered 
Breakage 

Market  value 

Gross  premiums  (9) 

Type  of  license 

Market  value 

Gallon 

Gallon 

Vehicle 

Unladen  weight 

Gross  receipts 

Taxable  income 

Valuation 

Receipts  from  sales 
of  taxable  items 


$0.04 
2.00 

.01 
.02 
.30 
.02 


7.0%  (3) 

11.0%  Max, 

$0.10  (5) 

3-24% 

5-8% 
0-100% 

3-24% 

2.35%  (9) 

Various 

2-2.5% 

$0.07 
.07 

11.00 
Various 

14% 

1-10% 

(15) 

4% 


Administering 
Agency 


Equalization  (2) 
Equalization 

Equalization 
Equalization 
Equalization 
Equalization 


Franchise  (4) 

Franchise 

Equalization 

Controller 

Horse  Racing 
Board 

Controller 

Insurance  Comm. 

Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Dept. 

Motor  Veh.  Dept. 
Equalization 
Equalization 

Motor  Veh.  Dept. 

Motor  Veh.  Dept. 
Equalization 

Franchise 

Equalization 

Equalization 


Fund 


General 
General 

General 
General 
General 
General 


General 


General 

Cigarette  Tax 
Fund  (6) 
General 

Fair  and  Expo.  (8), 

Wildlife  Restoration 

and  General 

General 

General 

Alcohol  Bev.  (10) 
and  General 

Veh.  Lie.  Fee  (11) 

Fuel  (12) 

Fuel 

Motor  Veh.  (13) 

Slotor  Veh. 
Transp.  Tax  (14) 

General 

General 

General 


(1)  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code. 

(2)  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

(3)  Minimum  tax  $100  per  year,  not  applicable  to  banks. 

(4)  Franchise  Tax  Board. 

(5)  This  tax  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  5  mills  per  cigarette. 

(6)  30  percent  of  the  cigarette  tax  is  remitted  to  local  jurisdictions. 

(7)  Business  and  Professions  Code. 

(8)  For  support  of  county  fairs  and  similar  activities. 

(9)  Ocean  marine  insurance  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  of  underwriting  profit  attributable  to  California  business.  A  special  rate 

also  applies  to  certain  types  of  insurance  and  annuities. 

(10)  For  return  to  cities  and  counties. 

(11)  For  payment  of  administrative  costs  and  apportionment  to  counties,  cities  and  school  districts. 

(12)  For  administrative  expense  and  apportionment  to  state,  counties  and  cities  for  highways,  airports  and  small  craft  harbors. 

(13)  For  support  of  State  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  California  Highway  Patrol,  and  state  highways. 

(14)  For  administrative  expenses  and  state  highways. 

(15)  Average  property  tax  rate  in  the  state  during  preceding  year. 
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Expenditure  Program  1969-70 


Change  in  Format 


The  expenditiire  program  is  presented  in  this  vol- 
ume in  program  format  with  full  descriptions  of  each 
program.  The  expenditure  and  appropriation  detail 
schedules  (in  traditional  form)  have  been  collected  in 
a  separate  volume  while  the  capital  outlay  schedules 
and  various  five-year  construction  programs  and  re- 
lated information  have  been  published  in  a  third  vol- 
ume. Also  budget  supplements  will  be  published  for 
Salaries  and  Wages  and  for  District,  County,  and 
Citrus  Fruit  Fairs. 

Program  Synopsis 

The  expenditure  program  proposed  in  this  budget 
has  been  designed  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  our 
growing  population  and  the  additional  costs  of  na- 
tional inflation  upon  various  State  programs.  The  pro- 


EXPENDITURES   BY  C 


State  Support: 

General  Fund 

Special  Revenue  Funds 

Totals,  Governmental  Cost  Funds , 

Bond  Funds 

Local  Assistance : 

General  Fund 

Special  Revenue  Funds 

Totals,  Governmental  Cost  Funds 

Bond  Funds 

Capital  Outlay : 

General  Fund 

Special  Revenue  Funds 

Totals,  Governmental  Cost  Funds 

Bond  Funds 

TOTALS 

General  Fund 

Special  Revenue  Funds 

Totals,  Governmental  Cost  Funds , 

Bond  Funds 

Expenditures  from  bond  proceeds  are  shown  for 
the  purposes  of  complete  reporting  but  they  are  not 
included  in  overall  budget  totals.  As  payments  are 
made  on  principal  and  interest,  such  payments  are 
reported  as  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
they  occur. 

Program  Augmentations 

The  expenditure  programs  presented  in  this  budget 
have  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  continuing  exist- 


grams  presented  provide  for  necessary  governmental 
services  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Expenditures  are 
in  balance  with  revenues  anticipated  from  the  cur- 
rent program. 

Expenditui'es  from  governmental  cost  funds  pro- 
posed during  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  total  $1,721.8 
million  for  support,  $3,635.4  million  for  local  assist- 
ance, $441.7  million  for  capital  outlay,  for  a  grand 
total  of  $5,798.9  million,  exclusive  of  $426.7  million 
in  bond  funds.  This  increase  in  governmental  cost 
funds  of  $343.3  million  over  the  revised  estimated  ex- 
penditures of  $5,455.6  million  for  the  1968-69  fiscal 
year  includes  $105.5  million  new  funds  for  public 
school  aid;  $85  million  for  Higher  Education  caused 
by  increased  enrollments  at  the  University  and  state 
colleges;  and  $129.7  million  for  Medi-Cal  and  social 
welfare  categorical  aids  based  upon  caseload  and  cost. 


Table  11 

HARACTER  AND  SOURCE  OF 

FUNDS 

(In  thousands) 

Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Proposed 
1969-70 

Change  from  1968-69 
Amount          Percent 

$1,109,228 
286,310 

$1,275,925 
330,508 

$1,606,433 

(72) 

$1,345,933 
375,901 

$1,721,834 
(24) 

$70,008 
45,393 

5.5 
13.7 

$1,395,538 
(36) 

$115,401 
(^8) 

7.2 
(-66.7) 

$2,146,332 
570,366 

$2,640,239 
556,534 

$2,998,161 
637,258 

$3,635,419 

(7,329) 

$357,922 
80,724 

$438,646 
(4,678) 

13.6 
14.5 

$2,716,698 
(9,241) 

$3,196,773 
(2,651) 

13.7 
(176.5) 

$17,249 
354,894 

$83,550 
568,824 

$652,374 
(527,929) 

$90,657 
351,027 

$441,684 
(419,342) 

$7,107 
-217,797 

-$210,690 
(-108,587) 

8.5 
-38.3 

$372,143 
(520,513) 

-32.3 
(-20.6) 

$3,272,809 
1,211,570 

$3,999,714 
1,455,866 

$5,455,580 
(530,652) 

$4,434,751 
1,364,186 

$5,798,937 
(426,695) 

$435,037 
-91,680 

$343,357 
(-103,957) 

10.9 
-6.3 

$4,484,379 
(529,790) 

6.3 

(-19.6) 

ing  programs  at  authorized  levels  of  service  including 
necessary  workload  increases  but  without  provision 
for  any  substantive  expansion  of  services.  The  format 
used  will  clearly  differentiate  as  program  augmenta- 
tions all  recommended  expenditures  for  new  programs 
and  intensification  or  increase  in  services  or  other  ex- 
pansions. For  your  convenience  the  program  augmen- 
tation expenditures  have  been  summarized  in  Table 
12  appearing  on  the  following  pages. 
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FUNCTION 


Table  12 

SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

1969-70 


EXPENDITURES  BY  FUND 


Education : 

State  Support : 

Department  of  Education 

Special  Schools : 

School  for  the  Blind 

School  for  the  Deaf 

School  for  Neurologically  Handicapped  Children 

State  Teachers'  Retirement   System 

Totals,  State  Support  for  Education $698,000 

Higher  Education : 
State  Support : 

Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education 25,880 

University  of  California 1,285,020 

Hastings  Law  College 31,000 

State   College   System 1,278,927 

Maritime  Academy 89,000 

State  Scholarship  and  Ijoan  Commission 1,000,000 

Totals,   Higher  Education $3,709,827 

Health  and  Welfare: 
State  Support : 

Department  of  Human  Resources  Development 569,915 

Department  of  Social  Welfare 126,500 

Department  of  Public  Health 834,821 

Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 3,569,890 

I  Totals,  State  Support $5,101,126 

Local  Assistance : 

Medical  Assistance  Progi'am 27,403 

Department  of  Social  Welfare 1,874,500 

Fee  Increase  and  Related  Services  Cost  Increase 10,000,000 

Totals,   Local  Assistance $11,901,903 

Totals,  Health  and  Welfare $17,003,029 

Transportation : 
State  Support : 

Department  of  California  Highw.iy  Patrol - 

Corrections : 
St.ate  Support : 

Department  of  Corrections 234,000 

Department  of  Youth  Authority 45,388 

Totals,  State  Support $279,388 

Local  Assistance : 

Department  of  Youth  Authority 252,280 

Totals,   Corrections  $531,668 

Resources : 

State  Support: 

Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 494,859 

Department  of  Conservation 453,873 

State  Lauds  Division 64,075 

Department  of  Water  Resources 400,000 

State  Water  Resources  Control  Board 300,000 

Department  of  Pish  and  Game — 

San  Francisco  Bay  Conservation  and  Development 77,785 

Special  Resources  Service  and  Studies — ICOR 50,000 

Totals,  Resources $1,840,592 

Business  and  Commerce : 
State  Support : 

Department  of  Agriculture 109,380 

Department  of  Industrial  Relations 82,308 

Department  of  Professional  and  Vocational  Standards : 

Board  of  Registration  for  Professional  Engineers - 

Board  of  Pharmacy — 

Totals,  Business  and  Commerce $191,688 

Administration  and  Fiscal  Management : 
State  Support : 

Franchise  Tax  Board 24.000 

Department  of  Finance 100,000 

Secretary  of  State 30,000 

Disaster  Office   82,657 

Totals,  Administration  and  Fiscal  Management $236,657 

a  Nongovernmental  cost  fund.  Amount  not  included  in  overall  budget  totals. 


General  Fund 

Special  and  other 
funds 

Federal  funds 

Total  funds 

$50,000 

- 

- 

$50,000 

262,000 

186,000 

25,000 

175,000 

$174,000  a 

- 

262,000 

186,000 

25.000 

349,000 

$174,000 


$169,591 


140,000 


$140,000 


15,000 
25,942 

$40,942 


50,000 


$50,000 


$872,000 


— 

25,880 
1,285,020 

31,000 
1.278,927 

89.000 
1,000,000 

- 

$3,709,827 

$7,879 
178,926 

135,000 

577,794 

305,426 

834,821 

3,704,890 

$321,805 

$5,422,931 

27,403 
2.814,914 
8,418,000 

54,806 

4,689,414 

18,418,000 

$11,260,317 

$23,162,220 

$11,582,122 

$28,585,151 

169,591 


234,000 

45,388 


$279,388 

252,280 
$531,068 


494,859 
458,873 

64,075 
400,000 
300,000 
140,000 

77,785 
100,000 

$2,030,592 


109,380 

82,308 

15,000 
25,942 

$232,630 


24,000 

100,000 

30,000 

82,657 

$236,657 
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FUNCTION 

Other : 

State  Support : 

Judicial  Council 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs- 
Military  Department 


Totals,  Other 


Table  12 — Continued 

SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS 

1969-70 


EXPENDITURES  BY  FUND 


General  Fund 

20,000 

1,670,458 

407,345 

75,243 

$2,173,046 

Totals,  Departmental  Augmentations §26,384,507 


Special  and  other 
funds 


346,308 


$346,308 


Federal  funds 


3,117 


$3,117 


$870,841        $11,635,239 


School  Apportionments : 
Department   of   Education- 
Compensatory    Education 


96,000,000 

9,500,000 

Totals,  School  Apportionments $105,500,000 

58,041,430 


Salary  Increases : 

Augmentations  for  Salary  Increases 


33,339,255  b 


GRAyP   TOTALS $189,925,937         $34,210,096         $11,635,239 

b  Includes  $12,472,950  from  a  nongovernmental  cost  fund.  Amount  not  included  in  overall  budget  totals. 


Total  funds 

20,000 

2,016,766 

407,345 

78,360 

$2,522,471 

$38,890,587 


96.000.000 
9,500.000 

105,500,000 


91,380,685 
$235,771,272 


Funcfional  Analysis 

The  expenditure  dollars  on  Chart  II  give  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  resources  to 
be  expended  by  the  state  in  each  of  these  broad  areas 
of  activity.  For  ease  in  understanding,  this  same  pat- 
tern is  continued  in  the  following  discussion  in  detail 
of  the  expenditure  functions.  The  expenditures  by 
function  have  been  consolidated  in  Table  13  below. 

Table  13 

Expenditures  by  Principal  Function  for  1969-70 

(Governmental  Cost  Funds  Only) 

(In  Millions) 


Education    

Higher  Education 

Health  and  Welfare 

Property  Tax  Relief  and  Shared 

Revenues    

Transportation 

Corrections    

Resources  

Business  and  Commerce 

Administration  and  Fiscal  Man- 
agement    

Other   


Proposed 

1969-70 

$1,622.2 

725.1 

1,303.5 

829.5 
649.1 
170.7 
130.7 
107.9 

79.6 
1S0.6 


Percent 
of  Total 

28.0 
12.5 
22.5 

14.3 
11.2 

2.9 

2.3 

1.9 

1.3 
3.1 


Change  from 
196S-69 


Total    $5,798.9 

Bond  Act  Program (426.7) 


100.0 
100.0 


Amount 

$122.5 

S-5.1 

160.5 

73.8 
-153.7 

22.6 
6.5 
4.5 

o.n 

20.7 

$343.4 
(-104.0) 


Percent 
S.2 
13.3 
14.0 


-19.1 
15.3 

5.2 
4.4 


1.1 
12.9 


6.3 
(-19.6) 


EDUCATION— $1 ,622,290,000 

In  terms  of  dollars  expended  and  benefits  received 
by  the  citizens  of  California,  education  can  be  con- 
sidered the  single  most  important  function  of  state 
support.  As  a  result  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  educa- 
tion and  because  of  increasing  enrollments  this  part 
of  the  budget  again  constitutes  the  largest  category  of 
state  expenditures.  This  category  gains  even  greater 
significance  when  Higher  Education  is  considered. 

In  1969-70  California  will  again  provide  education 
for  more  public  school  children,  college  and  graduate 
students,  and  professional  school  students  than  any 
other  state.  Of  the  total  budget  dollar  28  cents  will 
be  expended  on  education  and  12.5  cents  on  Higher 
Education,  and  of  each  General  Fund  dollar  36.5 
cents  will  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  education  and 
16  cents  on  Higher  Education. 


Table  14 
Expenditures  for  Education 
(In  Thousands) 
19S7-SS       1968-69       1969-70        Change  from  196S-69 


Actual        Estimated      Proposed 


Amount        Percent 


State  Support 
Department  of  Educa- 
tion     

Speci.il  schools 

Division  of  Libraries 

Vocational  education 

State  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment   

Salary  increase 


$5,272 

6,476 

1,554 

796 

1.107 


$7,904 

6,963 

1,789 

826 

871 


$8,552 

7,567 

1,811 

764 

1,212 
1,030 


$648 

604 

22 

-62 

341 
1,030 


8.2 

8.7 

1.2 

-7.5 

39.2 


Totals,  Support 

Local  Assistance 

School  support 

Educational  television  _ 
Educational  reading 

program  

Math  improvement 

program   

Compensatory  education 

Children's  center 

Teachers'  retirement — 
Teachers   of   physically 


$15,205   $18,353   $20,936 


$1,271,933  $1,28 
647 


,449  $1,: 
750 


7,650 


8,887 
14,468 
61,500 


16,000 


925 
,000 
.447 
,500 


;95,569 
850 

16,000 

925 
11,000 
18,447 
79,000 


$2,583 


$109,120 
100 


1,000 
7,500 


8.5 
13.3 


5.7 
10.5 


handicapped  minors- 

126 

150 

150 

- 

- 

Debt  service  

53,175 

53,016 

55,061 

1,445 

2.7 

Free  textbooks 

19,145 

21,002 

21,396 

394 

1.9 

Assistance     to     public 

libraries 

800 

1,200 

1.200 

— 

— 

Vocational    education- 

918 

1,080 

1,330  ■ 

250 

23.1 

Other  

100 

308 

275 

-33 

-10.7 

Totals,  Local  Assist- 

ance   

$1,439,349  $1,481,427  $1,601,203 

$119,776 

8.1 

Capital  Outlay 

Special  schools 

$80 

$39 

$151 

$112 

287.2 

GRAND  TOT.iLS $1,454,634  $1,499,819  $1,622,290      $122,471 


8.2 


Department  of  Education 

The  Department  of  Education  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  and  general  supervision  of  public 
education  through  the  secondary  level.  The  major 
functions  of  the  department  are :  distribution  of  edu- 
cational aid  funds  to  school  districts ;  selection,  adop- 
tion and  distribution  of  textbooks  for  the  elementary 
grades;  licensing  of  teachers;  providing  leadership 
for  the  improvement  of  instruction  and  curricula; 
and  operation  of  five  special  schools  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  A  significant  program  augmentation  is 
provided  for  two  of  the  five  special  schools  to 
strengthen  services  for  the  multihandicapped  child. 
The  budget  proposes  $186,000  in  additional  program 
for  the   School  for  the  Deaf  at  Eiverside,   and  an 
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augmentation  of  $262,000  at  the  School  for  the  Blind 
located  in  Berkeley.  The  State  Library  is  a  part  of 
the  department  under  the  Division  of  Libraries.  Re- 
ported as  part  of  Higher  Education  is  the  Maritime 
Academy. 

The  department  also  acts  as  the  administering 
agency  in  such  federal-state  cooperative  programs  as 
national  defense  education,  distribution  of  surplus 
property  and  commodities,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  and  vocational  education.  Pub- 
lic Law  90-576  enacted  in  1968  made  extensive  moditi- 
cations  to  the  Federal  Vocational  Educational  Act  of 
1963  and  substantially  increased  the  authorized  fund- 
ing level. 

Local  Assisfance  for  Education 

Over  5  million  students  will  be  served  by  the  public 
schools,  including  junior  colleges,  during  the  current 
year.  This  increase  of  2.1  percent  over  the  1967-68 
enrollment  is  estimated  to  require  a  state  contribution 
of  $1,284  million  in  1969-70.  This  amount  does  not 
include  funds  provided  for  automobile  driver  training 
and  project-connected  pupils  related  to  the  various 
water  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  present  level  of  support,  this 
budget  provides  an  additional  $105.5  million  for  the 
K  through  12  program.  Although  enabling  legisla- 
tion is  required  to  shape  the  program,  these  funds 
are  provided  in  the  budget  bill  so  as  to  help  local 
school  boards  plan  their  budgets  with  the  early 
knowledge  that  the  Governor  is  supporting  a  major 
increase  of  this  magnitude.  It  is  planned  that  this 
assistance  will  provide  the  following  program: 

1.  $76.5  million  for  increasing  the  basic  and 
foundation  programs  with  sufficient  f3.exibility  to 
assist  those  districts  with  the  most  serious  and 
immediate  problems. 

2.  $3.5  million  to  restore  the  mentally  gifted 
program  to  its  previous  level  of  support. 

3.  $16  million  for  equalization  aid  now  being 
withheld  from  school  districts  receiving  federal 
funds  for  impaction  caused  by  federal  installa- 
tions. At  present  the  state  counts  25  percent  of 
such  funds  as  available  local  resources;  however, 
recent  federal  regulations  regarding  Public  Law 
874  will  no  longer  permit  this.  The  state  must  now 
provide  the  25  percent  or  the  districts  will  lose 
the  entire  federal  grant. 

4.  $9.5  million  to  extend  the  state's  compensa- 
tory education  program  that  by  statute  expires  the 
91st  day  following  the  1969  regTjlar  session. 

The  1969-70  budget  includes  $16  million  for  the 
Special  Elementary  School  Reading  Instruction  Pro- 
gram, $925,000  for  the  experimental  Mathematics  Im- 
provement Program,  $150,000  for  grants  to  teachers 
of  physically  handicapped  minors,  and  $850,000  to 
reimburse  districts  for  instructional  telvision  costs. 
The  latter  program  anticipates  a  $100,000  increase 
over  1968-69. 

The  increased  level  of  $1.2  million  for  assistance  to 
public  libraries  budgeted  in  1968-69  is  continued  in 
1969-70.  In  addition  over  $4  million  is  anticipated 
in  federal  grants  to  improve  the  school  library  re- 
sources of  the  state. 

An  appropriation  of  $18.4  million  is  proposed  for 
the  operation  of  the  Children's  Center  Program.  This 


continues  the  $2.8  million  augmentation  to  the  1968-69 
program  made  by  Chapter  1373,  Statutes  of  1968, 
which  initiated  a  construction  program  of  $1  million. 
Another  $1  million  increase  is  included  to  meet  the 
anticipated  workload  increase  in  operations. 

Over  $21  million  is  provided  to  furnish  textbooks 
including  over  $6  million  for  new  books  in  mathe- 
matics which  are  being  selected. 

Debt  service  on  public  school  building  bonds  will 
increase  to  over  $98  million  in  1969-70,  of  which  $55 
million  will  be  paid  by  the  General  Fund.  Since  the 
inception  of  this  program  in  1947  over  55,000  class- 
rooms have  been  provided  for  nearly  2  million 
students. 

Teachers'  Retirement  System 

The  General  Fund  will  contribute  $79  million  in 
1969-70  for  the  major  share  of  benefits  for  approxi- 
mately 39,000  retired  teachers.  This  mandatory  in- 
crease compares  with  $71.5  million  in  1968-69  and 
$61.5  million  in  1967-68.  It  should  be  noted  that  Gen- 
eral Fund  contributions  to  this  system  will  continue 
to  rise  at  a  rapid  rate  because  teacher  contributions 
do  not  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  benefits. 

Significant  increases  are  also  proposed  for  admin- 
istration of  the  system  including  33.5  new  positions 
for  workload  and  46  new  positions  for  accelerated 
verification  of  prior  member  service.  The  bulk  of  the 
positions  are  proposed  for  a  limited  term  to  alleviate 
past  deficiencies  and  to  provide  staff  during  the  con- 
version from  annual  to  monthly  reporting  from  school 
districts. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION— $725,060,000 

California's  sytem  of  publicly  supported  higher 
education  consists  of  (1)  public  junior  colleges  which 
are  locally  controlled,  tuition  free,  and  jointly  sup- 
ported by  the  local  school  districts  and  the  state,  (2) 
multipurpose  4-to-5-year  liberal  arts  state  colleges, 
and  (3)  a  state  university  offering  advanced  graduate 
and  professional  education  programs,  as  well  as  a  full 
program  of  undergraduate  instruction.  To  coordinate 
the  formulation  of  state  program  and  policies  in  this 
area,  the  Legislature  established  the  Coordinating 
Council  for  Higher  Education  in  1961.  This  advisory 
agency,  representing  public  and  private  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  general  public  maizes  recommendations 
to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  on  levels  of  state 
support  for  the  three  segments,  and  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  functions  among  the  segments. 

University  of  California 

The  total  expenditure  program  of  the  University 
for  support  is  over  $919  million,  of  which  about  $407 
million  is  not  reported  in  budget  totals  as  these  funds 
are  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Regents  and  are 
composed  primarily  of  federal  money  for  contracts 
and  grants.  Included  in  the  budget  from  state  and 
University  funds  is  a  total  of  over  $512  million  in 
expenditures  in  1969-70,  an  increase  of  $35.5  million 
over  1968-69. 

To  maintain  its  status  as  a  recognized  center  of 
teaching  and  research  activities,  $331.6  million  in  state 
funds  will  be  required  in  1969-70  for  current  opera- 
tions, including  an  estimated  $15.4  million  for  salary 
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increases.  In  addition,  $37.4  million  will  be  required 
in  capital  outlaj^  to  meet  future  student  enrollments. 
This  reflects  provision  for  an  estimated  101.481  stu- 
dents (full-time  equivalent)  on  the  University's  nine 
campuses,  an  increase  of  4,880,  or  5.1  percent,  over 
the  current  year. 

Also  included  in  the  state  fund  amount  is  a  pro- 
gram augmentation  of  $1.3  million.  The  principal  aug- 
mentation to  the  budget  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  for  the  Urban  Crisis  Program;  $600,000  is 
provided  to  fund  essential  research  and  public  serv- 
ice in  the  areas  of  employment,  health  education  and 
on  the  physical  and  social  environment  of  our  large 
metropolitan  areas.  The  University  will  seek  suppfe- 
mental  financial  assistance  from  foundations  and 
other  nonstate  sources.  The  Orjranized  Research  Pro- 
gram will  be  augmented  $300,000  to  fund  research  in 
drug  abuse,  in  development  of  instrumentation  to 
predict  earthquakes,  and  in  increasing  knowledge  of 
soil  and  bioclimatologieal  characteristics  of  thewest 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  which  will  have  in- 
creasing importance  with  the  completion  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Aqueduct.  The  research  capability  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  will  be  increased  by  expansion  of  gradu- 
ate study  to  include  astrophysics  and  millimeter  wave 
research.  Other  augmentations  include  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  management  information  system  of 
the  University  and  further  development  of  automated 
library  systems  to  meet  demands  for  more  intense  use 
of  the  library. 

Table  15 
Expenditures  for  Higher  Education 
(In  Thousands) 
1967-68      195g-69      1969-70        Changs  from  196S-69 
Actual        Estimated      Proposed         Amount        Percent 
Stale  Support 
Coordinating  Council 

for  Higher  Education  $513  $571  $551  -Son  -5  ■; 

University  of 

California    244.029        291,272        316.233  24  961  8  6 

Salary  Bicrcases  _  -  -         15.402  15.402 

Totals,  University  $244,029  $291,272  $331,635  $40  363  13  a 
Hastings  College  of 

the   Law    665  810  1,030               220             27  2 

State   Colleges    192,944  241,835  278,029          36  194             15' 

Salary  Increases  ._  -  -  13,143          i3;i4g 

Totals,  state  Col- 

^     leges    $192,944      $241,835      $291,177        $49,342  20  4 

Maritime   Academy   __  623  712  804  92  12  9 
Board  of  Governors  of 
the  California  Com- 
munity Colleges 4               609               756               147             24  1 

Scholarship 

Commission 5,346  8,839  13,925  5,086  57  5 

Salary  Increases -  _  834  334  _ 

Totals,  state 

Support    $444,124      $544,648      $640,762       $96,114  17.6 

Local  Assistance 
Assistance  to  New 

Junior   Colleges    ._  1,775  4,304  2,000        -2,304  -53.5 

Capital  Outlay 
University  of 

California    2,300  44,615  37.365  -7,250  -16  3 

Bond  Act  Program-        (55,663)  -  -  _  _' 

state    Colleges    1,778  46,270  44,664  -1  606  -3  6 

Bond  Act  Program-         (66,064)       (73,547)  -      (-73  547)     (-100  0) 

Community  Colleges 

Program   (23,986)       (17,235)       (29,159)       (11,924)         (69  2) 

Maritime  Academy  __  2  104  269  165  158.7 

Totals,  Capital  Out-  ' 

lay    S4,0S0        $90,989        $S2,29S        -$8,691  -9.6 

Bond  Act  Program.       (145,713)       (90,782)       (29,159)     (-61,623)       (-67.9) 

GEAND  TOTALS $449,979      $639,941       $725,060         $85,119  133 

Bond  Act  Program.       (145,713)       (90,782)       (29,159)     (-61,623)       (-67.9) 
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Siaie  Colleges 

The  primary  function  of  the  state  colleges  is  the 
provision  of  instruction  for  undergraduate  students 
and  graduate  students  through  the  master's  degree 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  applied  fields,  and  in 
the  professions,  including  the  teaching  profession. 
This  program  Ls  offered  to  California  residents  as 
well  as  out-of-state  students  and  foreign  students.  In 
addition,  the  state  college  sj^stem  conducts  an  inter- 
national program  comprising  12  campuses  in  eight 
foreign  countries.  State  college  students  are  enrolled 
in  this  program  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year. 
The  iudividual  colleges  each  with  a  geographic, 
curricula,  and  academic  character  of  its  own,  offer 
basic  programs  in  liberal  arts.  Beyond  this,  each  col- 
lege provides  individualized  academic  opportunities  to 
the  student  population  of  the  state. 

The  California  State  College  System,  long  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  nation,  again  is  taking  an 
enormous  enrollment  increase  into  its  system  for 
1969-70.  Enrollment  growth  over  the  past  few  years 
has  ranged  anywhere  from  8,000  to  12,000  full-time 
equivalent  students.  In  the  year  ahead  the  system  is 
girding  for  an  increase  in  excess  of  19,000  full-time 
equivalent  students  over  the  number  expected  in  the 
year  1968-69. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  this  dramatic 
change:  First,  the  retention  rate  of  students  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  it  has  been  in  the  past ;  second, 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  transfers  from 
the  community  colleges;  third,  students  are  generally 
carrying  heavier  unit  loads ;  fourth,  there  is  a  general 
rise  in  the  number  of  first-year  students;  and  fifth, 
the  number  of  graduate  students  has  increased  beyond 
expectations.  Individually,  each  of  these  factors  could 
be  absorbed  with  little  difficulty;  collectively,  these 
factors  have  created  a  record-shattering  increase  that 
wiU  tax  the  creativity  and  ingenuity  of  faculty  and 
administrators  alike  if  these  students  are  to  benefit 
from  their  experience  in  the  state  college  system. 

The  expenditure  program  for  the  system  is  ap- 
proximately $284  million  of  which  ju.st  slightly  over 
$282  million  is  directly  related  to  the  vastly  increased 
workload  while  the  balance  is  for  program  augmenta- 
tions. For  the  purposes  of  this  budget,  "workload"  is 
generally  considered  to  be  student  oriented  and  for- 
mula generated  and  includes  adjustments  for  price 
and  merit  salary  awards.  Where  no  formula  exists, 
such  as  in  the  plant  operations  function,  workload 
is  justified  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  program  augmentation  provides  additional  sup- 
port in  four  general  areas:  instruction;  instructional 
administration;  faculty  recruitment  and  retention; 
and  general  administration  of  the  system. 

In  fiscal  year  1969-70  the  budget  reflects  a  continua- 
tion of  the  moratorium  on  the  conversion  of  semester 
system  to  quarter  system,  year-round  operations  on 
the  grounds  that  economies,  heretofore  alleged  to  be 
inherent  in  the  plan,  have,  based  on  a  restudy  of  the 
plan,  failed  to  materialize.  Accordingly,  no  funds  are 
included  in  this  budget  for  proliferation  of  the  plan — 


only  the  continuation  at  those  campuses  where  con- 
version has  taken  place.  "We  are  continuing  to  study- 
both  the  fiscal  and  educational  aspects  of  the  plan 
for  year-round  operations. 

Hasfings  College  of  the  Law 

Expenditures  for  Hastings  College  will  be  slightly 
"n  excess  of  $1  million  in  the  budget  year,  an  increase 
of  approximately  $200,000.  This  increase  reflects  com- 
pletion of  the  new  law  school  additions  and  the  re- 
sultant ability  to  relieve  overcrowding  and  to  accom- 
modate additional  students. 

Maritime  Academy 

The  Maritime  Academy  program  provides  educa- 
tion in  the  maritime  sciences.  Program  augmentation 
provides  for  curriculum  enrichment  as  well  as  an  in- 
crease in  the  fuel  allocation  for  the  training  ship. 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Community  Colleges 

Chapter  1549.  Statutes  of  1967,  created  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Community  Colleges  to  provide 
leadership  and  limited  administrative  services  for  the 
89  community  colleges  throughout  the  state.  Substan- 
tial staff  augmentation  is  provided  by  this  budget  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  local  community  col- 
leges for  administrative  services  which  the  state  can 
furnish.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  state's  partici- 
pation in  tlie  community  colleges  program  also  is  re- 
ported as  a  part  of  the  public  school  support  pro- 
gram. This  amount  is  estimated  at  $94  million  for 
the  budget  year. 

Scholarship  Commission 

An  important  part  of  the  higher  education  program 
of  the  state  is  the  group  of  programs  administered 
by  the  Scholarship  Commission.  The  $13.9  million 
program  assists  students  in  both  independent  and 
public  two-  and  four-j^ear  colleges.  Assistance  is  at 
both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level.  The 
budget  proposes  implementation  of  the  College  Op- 
portunity Grant  Program  with  an  augmentation  of 
$1  million  for  as  many  as  a  1,000  subsistence  grants 
to  be  awarded  to  economically  disadvantaged  students 
who  display  potential  for  academic  success. 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE— $1,303,500,000 

When  ranked  in  terms  of  relative  levels  of  expendi- 
ture the  Health  and  Welfare  programs  are  the  second 
principal  category. 

In  this  category  are  grouped  all  those  activities 
directed  toward  the  treatment  of  disease  and  physical 
disabilities,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  individual 
leading-  to  his  restoration  to  society  as  a  productive 
member. 

Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  cooperate  fully  in 
this  program.  The  state  agencies  participating  are  the 
Departments  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Public  Health,  So- 
cial Welfare,  Rehabilitation,  Health  Care  Services 
and  Human  Eesources  Development.  The  level  of 
state  participation  is  reported  in  Table  16. 


Table  15 
Expenditures  for  Health  and  Welfare 
(In  Thousands) 
1967-6S       196S-69       1969-70        Change  ffom  1968-69 
Actual        Estimated      Proposed         Amount        Percent 
State  Support 
Department  of  Human 
Resources    Develop- 
ment      $1,429  $9,152  $9,661  $509  5.6 

Department  of  Mental 

Hygiene  192,086       206,657        117,642       -89,015         -43.1 

Department  of  Public 

Health   11,804  12,142  12,988  846  7 

Department  of  Rehabil- 
itation    7,327  4,521  4,161  -360  -S 

Department   of   Social 

Welfare    13,503         15,899         16,867  968  6 

Other   112  312  461  149  47.8 

Salary  Increases -  -  8,410  8,410         100 

Totals,  State  Support      $226,261      $248,683      $170,190      -$78,493  -31.6 

Local  Assistance 
Medical  .\ssistance 

Program $208,087      $336,000      $383,396        $47,396  14.1 

Medical  Fees  and  Re- 
lated Services -  -         10,000         10,000         100 

Mental  He.ilth  Services  24,666  30,625        147,465        116,840  381.5 

Public  Health: 

Crippled   Children—  9,598         11,654  15.322  3,668  31.5 

Tuberculosis 

subsidies    2,204  2,500  2.537  37  1.5 

Aid  to  counties 
without  health 

departments 557  645  660  15  2.3 

Local  he.ilth 

departments 4,606  4,701  4,743  42  0.9 

Alcoholism  programs  150  —  -  -  " 
Physically  handi- 
capped children--           2,364           2,794                  -         -2,794       -100 
Assistance    to  local 
agencies  for  local 
retardation    serv- 
ices                1,513            2,292            4.S97            2.605          113.7 

Hospital  construction         16,909  19,284  -       -19,284       -100 

Totals.  Public 
Health $37,991        $43,870       $28,159      -$15,711         -35.8 

Social  Welfare 

Aid  to  the  blind $7,793  $8,365  $8,874            $509             6.1 

Aid  to  tlie  disabled—  75.135  89,992  102,965          12,973            14.4 
.\id   to   families    with 

dependent   children.  157,893  198.609  255.758         67,149           28.8 

Old  age  security 152,862  163,451  173.099           9,648             5.9 

Special  social  services 

programs    15,096  17,327  19,033            1,706              9.8 

Unmet  sheltered  needs  -  1,500  1,500 

Work  incentive  program  -  441  731              290           65.8 

Total  Social 

Welfare    $408,779      $479,635      $561,960        $82,275  17.2 

Total  Local 
Assistance    —      $679,523      $890,180  $1,130,980      $240,800 

Capital  Outlay 

Mental  Hvgiene $2,352  $4,266  $2,560  -$1,706         -40 

Bond    Act    Program  (1,646)  (4,315)  -  (-4,315)  (-100.0) 

RehabUitation   -5  2  -                -2  -100 

Human    resources    de- 
velopment      -209  -171  -211              -40         -23.4 

Totals,  Capita] 

Outlay $2,138  $4,097  $2,349        -$1,748  -42.7 

Bond  Act  Program  (1,646)         (4,315)  -        (-4,315)     (-100.0) 

GRAND   TOTALS   —      $907,922  $1,142,960  $1,303,519      $160,559  14 

Bond   Act    Program  (1,646)         (4,315)  -        (-4,315)     (-100.0) 

Mental  Health 

Admissions  to  the  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  con- 
tinue to  increase.  The  1969-70  estimate  of  33,946  ad- 
missions to  the  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  is  an 
increase  of  661  (2  percent)  over  the  1968-69  revised 
estimate. 

Although  the  admissions  are  increasing  the 
population  in  the  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill 
continues  to  decline  at  a  rapid  rate.  Prom  an  all-time 
year-end  high  of  nearly  36,800  mentally  ill  patients 
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on  June  30,  1959,  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
patients  will  decline  to  15,220  on  June  30,  1970.  This 
reduction  of  almost  21,600  (58.6  percent)  in  a  span 
of  11  years  is  primarily  attributable  to:  (1)  the  es- 
tablishment and  growth  of  community  mental  health 
programs  (Short-Doyle) ;  (2)  development  and  iu- 
creased  ase  of  tranquilizing  drugs;  (3)  retention  of 
the  treatment  staff  as  the  population  declined  provid- 
ing a  more  effective  staff-to-patient  ratio;  and  (4)  al- 
ternative methods  of  care  through  other  programs. 

The  budget  reflects  the  decision  to  close  Modesto 
State  Hospital.  With  the  dramatic  decline  in  patient 
population,  more  than  enough  empty  space  exists  at 
the  remaining  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  to  accom- 
modate the  1,250  patients  from  Modesto.  The  closure 
will  create  a  more  efficient  system  while  patient  care 
will  be  substantially  improved.  Savings  are  estimated 
at  $1.1  million  in  1969-70  and  a  full-year  savings  will 
amount  to  almost  $3.5  million.  It  is  proposed  to  utilize 
these  savings  to  increase  the  level  of  care  and  treat- 
ment of  all  patients. 

SeA^en  hundred  and  eighty-five  treatment  positions 
have  been  added  in  the  budget  in  order  to  implement 
the  first  of  five  phases  to  obtain  the  staffing  standards 
for  nursing  recommended  by  the  California  Commis- 
sion on  Staffing  Standards  in  1967. 

The  population  in  the  hospitals  for  the  mentally 
retarded  will  decrease  to  12,587  in  1969-70.  This  rep- 
resents a  decrease  of  271  (2.1  percent)  from  the  previ- 
ous fiscal  year.  This  is  due  in  part  to  limiting  the 
inflow  of  patients  to  increase  the  space  per  patient 
to  the  newer-  standard  of  70  square  feet. 

Tlie  Neuropsychiatric  Institutes  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  and  at  the  University  of 
California  Medical  School  in  San  Francisco  provide 
facilities  for  research  and  training  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  mental  illness  and  mental  retarda- 
tion. The  inpatient  facilities  for  the  major  mental 
retardation  addition  to  the  Neuropsychiatric  Institute. 
U.C.L.A.,  is  scheduled  for  operation  in  the  spring  of 
1969. 

Assistance  to  local  communities  in  the  development 
of  mental  health  programs  under  the  California  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Program  has  assumed  a  major 
role  in  reducing  the  population  in  the  hospitals  for 
the  mentally  ill.  The  1969-70  Budget  provides  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Lanterman-Petris-Short  Act  as 
revised  in  the  1968  Legislative  Session.  In  1969-70  an 
additional  $23.3  million  in  state  funds  will  be  required 
and  is  provided  in  this  budget  to  finance  mental 
health  services  provided  by  the  local  programs  in  the 
community.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  state 
hospital  costs  for  most  mentally  ill  patients  are  in- 
corporated in  the  community  mental  health  program. 
In  addition  to  the  state-local  cost  sharing  ratio  chang- 
ing from  75  percent  state-25  percent  local  to  90 
percent  state-10  percent  local,  the  participating  juris- 
dictions for  the  first  time  will  pay  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  most  of  their  mentally  ill  patients  in  the  state 
hospitals. 

Medical  Fees  and  Related  Services 

All  state  agencies  purchasing  medical  and  related 
services  have  experienced  rapidly  increasing  costs. 
In  order  to  assure  continuation  of  vital  medical  and 
related  services,   including  board  and   care,   we   are 


proposing  rate  adjustments  totaling  $18.4  million  for 
1969-70.  This  total  will  require  $10  million  in  Gen- 
eral Fund  money  and  $8.4  million  of  Federal  funds. 
It  is  anticipated  that  adjustments  will  be  made  in 
several  state  programs  for  board  and  care  rates ;  nurs- 
ing home  rates;  dental  fee  schedules;  and  other  serv- 
ices which  are  controlled  by  fee  schedules. 

Medical  Assistance  Program 

The  California  Medical  Assistance  Program,  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  1965  legislation,  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Health  Care  Services, 
will  provide  medical  benefits  to  an  estimated  1,647,400 
persons  in  1968-69.  It  is  estimated  that  1,809,200  per- 
sons will  be  served  in  1969-70  or  161,800  more  than 
were  served  in  1968-69. 

During  1968-69,  expenditures  for  the  medical  assist- 
ance program  amount  to  $336  million  from  state 
funds.  It  is  anticipated  that  $383.4  million  in  state 
funds  will  be  required  in  1969-70,  which  represents 
an  increase  of  $47.4  million  in  state  funds  over  the 
1968-69  expenditures. 

Public  Health 

The  1968  Budget  Act  expanded  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  two  regional  diagnostic  and  counseling  centers 
for  mental  retardation  to  include  four  additional  cen- 
ters. The  original  two  centers  were  established  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  New  centers  are  being  lo- 
cated in  San  Diego,  Sacramento,  Fresno  and  San  Jose. 
This  program  makes  available  care  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded in  the  local  community  when  care  would  other- 
wise have  to  be  provided  in  a  state  hospital.  Budget 
j^ear  expenditures  are  estimated  at  $5  million  for 
services  to  some  5,000  affected  individuals. 

The  alcoholism  program  authorized  by  Chapter  319, 
Statutes  of  1968,  is  scheduled  for  termination  61  days 
after  the  Kegular  Session  of  the  1969  Legislature. 
Funds  for  this  period  are  contained  in.  the  workload 
section  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health's  budget. 
At  the  1969  Session  of  the  Legislature,  the  Governor 
will  request  the  introduction  of  legislation  to  provide 
for  an  alcoholism  program  when  the  existing  program 
terminates.  The  program  augmentation  section  of  the 
budget  contains  $467,931  for  this  purpose  for  the 
remainder  of  1969-70. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  single  state  department  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
Funds  under  Public  Law  89-749.  In  1968-69,  a  total 
of  $3.9  million  will  be  received  by  the  state  under  Sec- 
tion 314(d)  of  the  Federal  Law.  A  similar  amount  is 
anticipated  for  1969-70. 

Department  of  Social  Welfare 

Economic  assistance  plus  an  array  of  social  services 
for  the  aged,  the  handicapped,  dependant  children, 
and  the  needy  will  require  $578.8  million  from  state 
funds  during  1969-70,  an  increase  of  $83.7  million 
over  comparable  expenditures  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Population  growth,  cost-of-living  increases  pre- 
scribed by  law,  increases  in  average  grants  and 
changes  in  federal  regulations  are  the  principal  causes 
of  the  higher  costs. 
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During  1968-69,  expenditures  for  public  assistance 
programs  are  now  estimated  to  be  $460.4  million  from 
state  sources,  an  increase  of  $9.8  million  over  the 
limitation  contained  in  the  Budget  Act  of  1968. 

Average  monthly  caseload  for  all  assistance  pro- 
grams is  expected  to  be  approximately  1.5  million 
cases  in  the  budget  year  or  120,000  more  than  this 
year.  As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  1968  legislation, 
che  department  is  actively  participating  in  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  (WIN)  in  conjunction  with  the  Department 
of  Employment,  to  assist  recipients  in  job  training 
and  placement,  so  that  they  can  move  from  welfare 
rolls  to  private  employment  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Department  of  Human  Resources  Development 

The  Department  of  Human  Kesources  Development 
was  established  by  Chapter  1460,  Statutes  of  1968. 
This  new  department  will  be  comprised  of  the  exist- 
ing Department  of  Employment,  Service  Center  Pro- 
gram, State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
California  Commission  on  Aging.  Chapter  1460  be- 
came effective  on  November  13,  1968,  and  is  to  be 
fully  operative  no  later  than  January  1,  1970. 

The  Department  of  Human  Kesources  Develop- 
ment was  created  to  bring  into  a  single  state  agency 
all  of  the  job  training  and  placement  programs  and 
funding  aimed  at  getting  the  chronically  unemployed 
and  underemployed  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
producti^aty.  Organization  of  the  department  and 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  1460 
must  of  necessity  proceed  deliberately  and  be  so 
phased  that  an  effective  organization  and  program  is 
developed  while  simultaneously  continuing  the  deliv- 
ery  of  services  in  on-going  programs.  Consolidation 
of  the  individual  existing  agencies,  which  are  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  new  department,  and  absorption 
of  their  program  responsibilities  within  the  new  de- 
partment, currently  is  planned  for  July  1,  1969. 

A  separate,  consolidated  operating  budget  for  the 
new  department  was  not  practical  for  fiscal  year 
1969-70  because  of  the  program  complexities,  limited 
time  available  and  the  necessity  of  phasing  the  con- 
solidation of  the  components  in  an  orderly  manner. 
However,  the  budgets  for  each  of  the  existing  agencies 
which  will  form  the  Department  of  Human  Resources 
Development  are  displayed  in  proper  sequence  in  pro- 
gram format  and  the  resources  available  to  the  de- 
partment are  summarized. 

The  total  of  all  program  costs  included  in  the  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  Development  will  in- 
crease from  $809  million  in  1968-69  to  $847  million 
in  1969-70.  Included  are  increases  of  $21.7  million 
in  unemployment  benefit  payments  and  $14.3  million 
in  disability  insurance  benefit  payments  in  the  exist- 
ing Department  of  Employment.  (These  increases  are 
not  funded  from  state  reserves.) 

Of  significance  in  the  programs  of  the  new  depart- 
ment is  the  Work  Incentive  (WIN)  Program  author- 
ized by  Chapter  1369,  Statutes  of  1968.  This  new 
program  is  designed  to  remove  certain  welfare  recipi- 
ents from  the  welfare  rolls  and  place  them  in  produc- 
tive employment.  It  is  estimated  that  21,000  persons 
will  be  enrolled  in  this  program  during  1969-70. 


Program  augmentations  are  included  for  the  Com- 
mission on  Aging  for  the  employment  of  retired  per- 
sons on  a  part-time  basis  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  programs  for  senior  Californians ;  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  the  state's  share  of  day- 
care services  at  migrant  farm  centers ;  and  in  the 
Service  Center  Program  to  continue  outreach  activi- 
ties currently  financed  by  a  federal  grant  which  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  to  replace  jobs 
temporarily  transferred  to  the  Venice  Service  Center 
during  1968-69. 

Rehabilitation 

The  budget  of  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
shows  continued  expansion,  primarily  as  a  result  of 
the  increased  availability  of  federal  funds.  In  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  1967  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  the  federal  share 
of  California's  rehabilitation  program  will  be  in- 
creased from  75  percent  to  80  percent  of  the  total 
cost  in  1969-70,  provided  the  state  continues  to  main- 
tain its  effort  (share)  at  the  same  level  as  expended 
in  the  1968-69  year.  This  allows  a  minor  reduction  in 
overall  General  Fund  support  in  the  coming  year, 
while  a  number  of  programs  are  providing  additional 
services  to  those  citizens  in  need  of  rehabilitation. 

Through  consolidation  in  the  Department  of  Re- 
habilitation of  certain  funds  appropriated  in  other 
state  agencies,  additional  federal  funds  become  avail- 
able for  programs  conducted  in  cooperation  with  those 
state  agencies,  allowing  General  Fund  savings  in  the 
1968-69  year  and  a  reduced  General  Fund  appropri- 
ation proposed  for  1969-70. 

Provision  is  made  within  the  department's  pro- 
grams for  implementation  of  the  Vocational  Evalua- 
tion and  Work  Adjustment  Act,  Chapter  1376,  Stat- 
utes of  1968.  This  act  provides  for  diagnostic  studies 
and  appraisals  of  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  individu- 
als to  determine  the  nature  of  their  handicaps  to 
employment  and  for  necessary  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services. 

PROPERTY  TAX  RELIEF  AND 
SHARED  REVENUES— $829,500,000 

This  category  is  comprised  of  $234.5  million  which 
has  been  designated  to  reduce  the  tax  burden  of  prop- 
erty owners  and  $595  million  in  revenues  from  cer- 
tain taxes  which  are  distributed  among  the  cities  and 
counties.  Expenditures  for  this  function  are  reported 
in  Table  17. 

Property  Tax  Relief 

Chapter  1,  Statutes  of  1968,  First  Extraordinary 
Session  broadens  the  scope  of  the  tax  relief  program. 
This  budget  has  $234.5  million  earmarked  to  reduce 
the  property  tax  burden.  Of  this  total,  $183  million 
is  for  reduction  of  the  homeowners '  property  tax,  $43 
million  is  for  a  partial  exemption  of  business  inven- 
tories, and  $8.5  million  is  for  lessening  the  taxes  on 
the  property  of  the  elderly.  The  doubled  standard  de- 
duction grants  another  $45  million  in  tax  relief  pri- 
marily to  renters. 
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Table  17 

Expenditures  for  Property  Tax  Relief  and  Shared  Revenues 

(In  Thousands) 

^i^"1^      196S-69       1969-70        Clianoe  from  196S-69 
Actual        Estimated      Proposed  Amount         Percent 

Property  Tax  Relief: 

rropcrty  Tax-  RclM__  -      $179,300      $226,019        $48,710  26  1 

Senior    Citizens    Prop- 
erty Tax  Relief..  -  7.70O  8.500  800  10.4 

Totals.  Property  Tax 

„      ^"l!"'' -      ?187.000      $234,513        $47,519  25.4 

snared  Revenue: 

Liquor  lieense  foes.        $12,060  11,900  12.500  600  5  0 

Motor  vehicle  license 

fees    196.366        211.600        222.800  11200  5  3 

Cis.irette  lax  fees  -.  45,814  70,510  72.600  2  090  3  0 

Higliway  property  tax 

rentals   699  1,259  1,300  41  3  3 

Cities   and    CmmMes 
Tideland  Devel- 
opment: 
Apportionment    of 
tideland   rev- 
enue     245  200  200 

Counts'  Roads: 
Apportionment    of 
motor  vehicle 

fuel  tax 123,958        130.200        136.200  6.000  4  6 

City  Streets: 
Apportionment    of 
motor  vehicle 

fuel  tax  ___         85,659         59,694  62,300  2,606  4  4 

County    Roads    and 
City  Streets: 
Apportionment    of 
motor  vehicle 
fuel  tax 79,723  83.300  87,100  3,800  4.6 

Totals.  Shared  ' 

Revenue   $544,524      $568,663      $595,000        $26,337  4.6 

GRAND  TOTALS $544,524      $755,663      $829,519        $73,856  9.8 

Shared  Revenues 

For  reasons  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  adminis- 
tration, various  taxes  and  fees  listed  in  Table  17  are 
collected  by  the  state  and  apportioned  to  local  gov- 
ernments. The  amount  to  be  distributed  in  1969-70 
is  expected  to  total  .$595  million. 

TRANSPORTATION— $649,1 00,000 

Expenditures  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  state  highways,  the  enforcement  of  traffic  regula- 
tions, the  registration  of  motor  vehicles,  and  licensing 
of  drivers  constitute  the  fifth  largest  category  of  ex- 
penditures. The  departments  providing  these  services 
are  California  Highway  Patrol,  Public  Works,  Motor 
Vehicles  and  Aeronautics.  The  expenditures  for  this 
function  are  reported  in  Table  18. 

Highways 

The  state  highway  budget  is  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Highway  Commission.  In  ac- 
cordance with  law,  the  highway  budget,  as  adopted 
by  the  commission,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature without  modification  by  the  Governor.  It  is  in- 
cluded in  this  presentation  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive report  of  state  expenditures. 

The  1969-70  budget  provides  for  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $888  million  of  which  $838.9  million  is  for  the 
state  highway  system,  $21.5  million  is  allocated  to  the 
toll  bridge  system,  and  $21.8  million  is  for  assistance 
to  counties  and  cities  for  streets  and  roads,  and  $6.5 
million  is  allocated  to  the  highway — railroad  crossings 
program.  Included  in  these  total  expenditures  is 
$425.9  million  in  federal  aid  subventions. 
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Table  18 

Expenditures  for  Transportation 

(in  Thousands) 

1967-68      1968-69      1969-70       Chanje  from  1968-69 
Actual        Estimated      Proposed         Amount        Percent 

State  Support 

Department  of  Aero- 
nautics    $238  $754  $751  -$3 

Special     Services     and 

Studies 167  162  -  -162       -100.0 

Department  of  Califor- 
nia Higliway  Patrol         76,270  98,243        114,028  15,785  16.1 

Vehicle  Equipment 

Safety  Commission  6  9  9  -  - 

Department    of    Motor 

Veliicles 53,604  61,169         64,670  3.501  5.7 

Department    of   Public 

Worlis 93,459  98,644        102,496  3,852  3.9 

Folsom     Lai;e     Bridge 

Authority -  6  -  -6       -100.0 

Salary  Increases -  -         14,654  14,654 

Totals,  State  Support      $223,744      $258,987      $296,608        $37,621  14.5 

Local  Assistance 

Airport  assistance $1,177         $1,600         $1,618  $18  1.1 

Local  roads  and  high- 
ways    7,053  9,115  9,497  382  4.2 

Grade  crossing  protec- 
tion       5,426  6,540  6,540 

Southern  Rapid  Transit 

District    1,626  1,160  -         -1,160       -100.0 

San   Francisco-Oaliland 

southern  crossing.  -  1,140  2,450  1,310  114.9 

Totals,  Local  Assist- 
ance          $15,282        $19,555        $20,105  $550  2.8 

Capital  Outlay 

Highway  Patrol $658         $1,861         $1,846  -$15  -0.8 

Department    of    Motor 

Veliicles 1,618  9,323  4,981  -4,342  -46.6 

Division  of  Highways-       332,336        513,090       325,563      -187,527         -36.5 

Totals,  Capital  Outlay    $334,612      $524,274      $332,390    -$191,884         -36.6 

GRAND  TOTALS $573,638      $802,816      $649,103    -$153,713  -19.1 

The  highway  system  budget  will  finance  the  con- 
struction of  208.6  miles  of  multilane  freeways  and 
the  widening  of  16.5  miles  of  existing  freeways;  will 
construct  10.3  miles  of  multilane  and  55.6  miles  of 
two-lane  expressways;  and  build  24.6  miles  of  two- 
lane  conventional  highways. 

A  total  of  $9  million  has  been  allocated  for  traffic 
safety  improvement  projects  in  order  to  reduce  acci- 
dent occurrence  and  accident  severity  on  the  Califor- 
nia State  Highway  System.  These  projects  provide 
for  improvements  at  spot  locations  where  accident 
concentrations  occur.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  4,800  fewer  accidents  will  occur  on  state  high- 
ways each  year  due  to  the  safety  projects  which  will 
be  constructed  during  the  first  three  years  of  this 
overall  safety  program. 

Highway  Patrol 

The  California  Highway  Patrol  support  budget  for 
1969-70  of  $114  million  includes  $83.3  mUlion  for 
traffic  supervision  and  services  on  the  state  highway 
system,  $15.3  miUion  for  enforcement  activties  and 
accident  prevention  on  the  county  road  system,  and 
$14.1  for  regulatory  and  inspection  activities.  These 
proposed  expenditures  reflect  the  amount  necessary 
to  keep  up  with  the  increases  in  vehicles  and  highway 
mileage  in  California. 

The  budget  provides  for  a  total  of  6,130  uniformed 
personnel  including  320  officers  which  are  necessary 
for  patrol  activities  on  the  Los  Angeles  City  and  San 
Diego  City  freeways.  These  freeways  were  formerly 
patroled  by  the  local  police. 


Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 

Continuing  increases  in  vehicle  registrations  and 
licensed  drivers  necessitate  a  1969-70  fiscal  year  sup- 
port budget  for  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  of 
$64,669,768  which  represents  a  5.7  percent  increase 
over  estimated  expenditures  for  the  current  year. 

The  budget  also  provides  for  two  new  programs 
which  were  authorized  by  the  1968  Legislature.  These 
are  the  Identification  Card  program  for  persons  who 
do  not  possess  a  California  drivers  license  and  the 
motor  boat  registration  program  which  is  conducted 
for  the  Department  of  Harbors  and  Watercraft. 

Department  of  Aeronautics 

The  Department  of  Aeronautics  has  the  authority 
and  responsibility  to  encourage,  foster  and  assist  in 
the  development  of  aeronautics  in  the  state,  including 
the  promotion  of  aviation  facilities  and  safety. 

Included  in  the  budget  for  1969-70  is  $450,000  for 
the  continuation  of  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive master  airport  plan  for  California,  begim  in  the 
current  budget  year  at  a  cost  of  $460,000.  Federal 
support  has  been  anticipated  at  an  amount  of  $300,- 
000  for  each  year.  Also  included  is  $200,000  for  the 
rental  of  a  navigational  svstem  as  authorized  by 
Chapter  700,  Statutes  of  1968. 

CORRECTIONS— $170,700,000 

The  Departments  of  Corrections  and  Youth  Author- 
ity are  charged  M'ith  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
finement and  rehabilitation  of  adult  felons,  nonfelon 
narcotic  addicts,  and  juvenile  offenders  committed  to 
them  by  the  courts.  The  estimated  need  for  meeting 
this  responsibility  is  $170.7  miUion  for  1969-70.  Of 
this  amount  $150.5  million  is  required  to  operate  state 
prisons,  the  rehabilitation  center,  and  juvenile  facili- 
ties. The  balance  of  $20.1  million  is  proposed  to  assist 
counties  in  programs  in  delinquency  control  and  pro- 
bation supervision  and  capital  construction.  Detail  of 
expenditures  are  listed  in  Table  19. 

Various  programs  are  being  operated  by  both  de- 
partments to  provide  more  effective  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  programs  in  order  to  minimize  the  growth 
of  institutional  population. 

The  two  departments  will  operate  26  institutions 
and  38  road  and  forestry  camps  during  1969-70. 

Department  of  Corrections 

With  an  institution  population  of  28,965  and  a 
parole  population  of  15,155  projected  for  1969-70, 
additional  means  must  be  found  to  handle  effectively 
the  increased  number  of  persons  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  department.  Included  in  this  budget  are 
programs  which  reflect  the  changing  emphasis  toward 
community-based  correctional  programs.  These  pro- 
grams indicate  the  recognition  of  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual parolees  to  adjust  to  becoming  useful  members 
of  societj^ 

A  program  is  currently  being  developed  jointly  by 
the  department  and  the  Adult  Authority  to  modify 
the  projected  increase  in  institution  population  by  re- 
ducing the  average  length  of  stay  in  institutions  be- 
fore release  to  parole. 


Table  19 

Expenditures  for  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections 

(In  Thousands) 


1967-6S 
Actual 


196S-69 
Estimated 


1969-70 
Pronosed 


Chanje  from  196S-69 
Amount        Percent 


State  Support 

Adult  Facilities $82,399  $90,770  $95,305 

Youtll  FaciUties 39,245  43,900  47,775 

Salary   Increase -  -  7,453 

Totals,  State 

Support $121,644      $134,670      $150,533 

Local  Assistance 

Construction  of  Juve- 
nile Homes  and 
Camps 6S7  474  1,289 

Maintenance  of  Juve- 
nile Homes  and 
Camps  3,118  3,242  3,545 

Control    of   Juveniles.  46  55  105 

County  Delinquency 
Prevention 
Commissions 15  25  229 

Special  Probation 
Supervision 
Programs   3.599  7,466  12,760 

Pilot  Community 
Youth  Center 
Programs    -  100  100 

Construction  of 
Border  Checli 
stations    -  10  90 

Totals,  Local 
Assistance $7,465        $11,372        $18,113 

Capital  Outlay 

Youth  Facilities 594  1.156            1,757 

Bond   Act  Program  (10,398)  (725)         (8,670) 

Adult  Facilities 503  942              268 

Bond  Act  Program-  (1,283)  (330) 

Totals,  Capital 

Outlay    $1,097  $2,098  $2,025 

Bond  Act   Program        (11,681)         (1,055)         (8,670) 

GRAND  TOTALS $130,206      $148,140      $170,676 

Bond   Act   Program        (11,681)         (1,055)         (8,670) 
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The  "Work  Unit"  parole  supervision  program  is 
being  continued  for  approximately  5,200  parolees 
representing  38  percent  of  the  parole  population. 
These  parolees  are  handled  by  parole  agents  with  a  re- 
duced caseload  to  provide  greater  supervision  and 
contact. 

The  Work  Furlough  program  is  being  continued  to 
permit  selected  inmates  to  work  in  private  industry 
during  the  day  and  return  to  custody  at  night.  This 
provides  inmates  with  employment  and  resources 
when  paroled,  thus  allowing  a  greater  chance  of 
parole  success. 

Two  programs  augmentations  being  proposed  are  a 
50-bed  Community  Correctional  Center  in  south  cen- 
tral Los  Angeles  and  a  Community  Service  Trainee- 
Parole  Aid  program.  The  Community  Correctional 
Center  wiU  operate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  three 
existing  centers  to  aid  parolees  encountering  adjust- 
ment problems,  serve  as  a  temporary  shelter  for  new 
parolees  and  house  Work  Purloughees.  The  Parole  Aid 
program  will  employ  low-income  persons  to  work  in 
the  parole  program  as  a  link  to  the  community,  per- 
form routine  tasks,  and  ultimately  train  to  enter  the 
parole  field. 

Department  of  the  Youth  Authority 

The  estimated  population  of  Youth  Authority  insti- 
tutions for  the  budget  year  is  projected  5.9  percent 
above  average  daily  population  in  the  current  year. 
Parole  caseloads  are  estimated  to  decrease  by  1.8  per- 
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cent.  The  increase  in  institutional  avarage  daily  popu- 
lation is  related  to  the  following  factors : 

A  major  policy  change  will  result  in  the  eventual 
housing  of  almost  all  Youth  Authority  wards  in  Youth 
Authority  facilities.  Currently,  approximately  680 
wards  are  housed  in  the  Department  of  Correction's 
Deuel  Vocational  Institute  and  300  wards  in  the 
Deuol  Reception  and  Guidance  Center.  During  the 
budget  year,  male  wards  in  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections' Deuel  Vocational  Institute  will  be  reduced 
to  a  June  30,  1970,  resident  population  count  of  198. 

In  order  to  accommodate  this  policy  change,  fa- 
cilities which  are  either  under  construction  or  are 
already  built  will  be  occupied.  Therefore,  this  budget 
anticipates  the  opening  of  the  400  bed  Dewitt  Nelson 
Youth  Training  Center  on  July  1,  1969;  provides  for 
full  year  cost  of  the  occupancy  of  an  additonal  200 
beds  at  the  Karl  Holton  School  for  Boys  which  was 
activated  effective  January  1,  1969 ;  and  provides 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  400-bed  Older  Boys 
Reception  Center  which  will  be  activated  beginning 
May  1,  1970.  The  older  boys  reception  center  will  re- 
ceive and  process  those  wards  now  processed  at  the 
Deuel  Reception  and  Guidance  Center.  This  institu- 
tion is  now  under  construction.  In  addition,  this 
budget  provides  for  full  year  costs  of  operation  of  the 
100-bed  reception  center  and  clinic  for  girls  at  the 
Ventura  School  for  Girls  which  was  activated  Janu- 
ary 1, 1969. 

The  movement  of  Youth  Authority  wards  out  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections  is  possible  without  necessi- 
tating the  construction  of  additional  bed  capacity  be- 
yond those  facilities  now  budgeted.  This  is  possible 
primarily  because  of  the  success  in  treating  larger 
numbers  of  offenders  in  the  community  by  local  agen- 
cies in  lieu  of  commitment  to  state  correctional  facil- 
ities. 

The  program  relating  to  community  treatment  ap- 
pearing to  have  the  most  dramatic  effect  on  Youth 
Authority  population  is  probation  subsidy.  This  pro- 
gram, in  addition  to  other  local  assistance  programs 
administered  by  the  department  and  a  number  of 
socio-economic  factors — such  as  high  employment  and 
the  high  draft  rate — ^have  resulted  in  a  declining  com- 
mitment rate  of  juvenile  offenders  to  the  Youth  Au- 
thority. 

In  the  budget  year  continuing  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  development  and  support  of  locally  adminis- 
tered programs  as  well  as  community  based  programs 
administered  by  the  Youth  Authority.  A  local  assist- 
ance program  is  proposed  to  encourage  communities 
to  initiate  and  develop  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
grams through  matching  state  and  federal  grants. 
Under  this  program,  state  and  local  money  would  be 
used  in  the  community  to  find  new  and  better  ways  to 
handle  problem  youth  and  would  divert  youth  being 
processed  through  the  juvenile  justice  system  to  com- 
munity agencies  for  treatment  and  care. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  expand  state  participation  in 
the  San  Diego  Border  Check  Station  located  at  the 
San  Ysidro  border  crossing.  This  is  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram with  the  City  of  San  Diego  designed  to  control 
the  flow  of  unescorted  juveniles  crossing  the  border 
into  Mexico. 

Continuation  of  the  department's  Community 
Treatment  Project  is   proposed.    Phase   III   of   this 


project  will  expand  experimentation  with  techniques 
to  treat  juvenile  offenders  in  the  local  community. 
Findings  to  date  through  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  of  this 
demonstration  and  experimental  project  have  pro- 
vided valuable  data  and  have  added  significantly  to 
the  ability  of  state  and  local  agencies  to  treat  juve- 
nile offenders  in  the  community  successfully  in  lieu  of 
more  costly  confinement  in  state  correctional  facilities. 
A  major  change  related  to  the  department's  com- 
munity treatment  programs  is  the  eonvei'sion  of  all  of 
the  existing  parole  community  delinquency  preven- 
tion control  projects  and  the  Stockton  unit  of  the 
community  treatment  project  to  community  parole 
centers.  Three  centers  will  be  located  in  Los  Angeles, 
one  in  Oakland  and  one  in  Stockton.  This  conversion 
will  correct  current  overlapping  of  regular  and  special 
parole  units.  These  community  parole  centers  will  pro- 
vide improved  services  to  cases  released  from  tiie  reg- 
ular institiition  program  as  well  as  maintain  services 
now  provided  to  in-lieu  and  short  term  cases. 

RESOURCES— $1 30,71 0,000 

The  conservation,  development  and  utilization  of 
California's  various  natural  resources — forest,  water, 
fish  and  game  and  related  recreational  uses — requires 
the  seventh  largest  expenditure  of  funds.  Table  20 
lists  the  expenditures  for  this  function. 

Conservation 

The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  is 
the  protection,  conservation,  and  development  of  Cali- 
fornia's forests,  wildlands,  watersheds,  mineral  de- 
posits, and  soil  resources.  These  natural  resource  needs 
are  fulfilled  through  programs  of  the  Divisions  of 
Forestry,  Mines  and  Geology,  Oil  and  Gas,  and  Soil 
Conservation.  The  department  proposes  to  spend  $41.0 
million  in  state  funds,  to  administer  these  programs 
in  1969-70. 

In  the  forest  and  watershed  fire  protection  area, 
basic  fire  protection  is  provided  to  38  million  acres  of 
California 's  prime  forest,  range,  and  watershed  lands. 
Approximately  9.5  million  acres  of  federal  and  local 
responsibility  land  is  protected  under  contract  with 
various  counties  and  federal  agencies.  Fire  protection 
is  also  furnished  for  many  local  government  and  fed- 
eral agencies  on  a  reimbursed  basis.  In  addition,  this 
highly  mobile  emergency  force  is  often  called  upon  to 
render  assistance  during  times  of  natural  disasters 
such  as  floods,  tidal  waves,  and  earthquakes.  Included 
in  this  budget  are  funds  to  strengthen  fire  control 
effectiveness  through  the  use  of  helicopters  and  heli- 
tack  crews.  Also  proposed  are  a  forestry  career  devel- 
opment plan  and  a  feasibility  study  for  automation  of 
fire  control  dispatching  functions. 

In  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  area,  essential 
information  is  provided  for  protection  of  the  public 
from  landslides,  debris  flows,  land  subsidence  and 
uplift,  earthquakes,  fault  movement,  coastal  and  flood 
erosion,  mudslides,  and  other  geological  hazards.  Ge- 
ologic maps  are  produced  which  delineate  the  most 
critical  areas  of  geologic  hazards  adjacent  to  metro- 
politan areas.  This  is  done  in  cooperation  with  local 
and  municipal  governments.  California's  mineral  re- 
sources are  investigated,  explored,  and  mapped  to 
assure  a  continuous  and  orderly  development  for  Cali- 
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Table  20 

Expenditures  for  Resources 

(In  Thousands) 

1967-68      196S-69      1959-70       Clianoe  from  19Sg-69 
Actual        Estimated      Proposed         Amount        Percent 

State  Support 

Conservation    $37,502  $40,472  $41,063  591  1.5 

State  Lands   Dirision_  1,417  1,590  1,823  233  14.7 

Fish  and  Game 13,128  14,857  16.228  1,371  9.2 

Parlis    and    Eecreation  15,057  16,781  18,579  1,798  10.7 

rVater  Resources 10,047  11,087  10,927  -160  -1.4 

State  Water  Resources 

Board    3,681  2,9S6  3,042  56  1.9 

Air  Resources  Board__  405  1,937  1,916  -21  -1.1 

Colorado   River   Board  260  276  290  14  5.1 

Other 288  376  510  134  35.6 

Salary  Increase   __  -  -  4,885  4,885 

Totals,  State  Support       $81,875        $90,362        $99,263         $S,901  9.9 

Local  Assistance 

Flood  Control  —  De- 
partment of  Water 
Resources     $11,250        $13,000        $10,300        -$2,700  -20.8 

Beach  Erosion  Control  115  105  363  258         245.7 

Assistance   for  sewage 
transportation 
faciUties    1,777         -1,777  -  1,777  100 

Grants  for  recreation*  (9,241)         (2,651)         (7,329)         (4,678)       (176.5) 

Assistance     to     small 

craft  harbors 919  3,908  3,719  -189  -4.8 

Grants  for  soil  con- 
servation    21  -  -  -  - 

Totals,  Local  Assis- 
tance              $14,082        $15,236        $14,382  -$854  -5.6 

(9,241)         (2,651)         (7,329)         (4,678)       (176.5) 

Capital  Outlay 

Wildlife  conservation-  $671  $759  $780  $21  2.8 

Bond   Act    rrogram  (119)  (1,953)  (1,182)  (-771)  (-39.5) 

Fish  and  Game 1,163  2,237  8,192  955  42.7 

Parks    and    Recreation  2.797  10,493  8,133  -2,360  -22,5 

Bond  Act  Program.-  (13,724)  (44,644)  (4,520)  (-40,124)  (-89.9) 

Water  Resources 7,995  142  85  -57  -40.1 

Water  bond  program  (345,097)  (380,630)  (372,812)  (-7,818)  (-2.1) 
Flood  control — Recla- 
mation Board 3,767  3,390  3,375  -15  -0.4 

State  Lands   Division  1  51  -  -51  -100 

Air  Resources  Board-  -  -  250  250 

Conservation    129  1,559  1,250  -309  -19.8 

Bond    Act    Program  (1,841)  (292)  (-292)  (-100) 

Totals,  Capital 

Outlay    $16,523        $18,631        $17,065        -$1,566  -8.4 

Bond  .\ct  Program      (360,781)     (427,519)     (378,514)     (-49,005)       (-11-5) 

GRAND  TOTALS $112,480      $124,229      $130,710  $6,481  5.2 

Bond  Act  Program-      (370,022)     (430,170)     (385,843)     (-44,327)       (-10.3) 
*  State  Beach,  Park,  Recreation,  and  Historical  Facilities  Bond  Fund  Program. 

fornia's  industries.  Included  in  1969-70  is  an  intensi- 
fied program  of  geological  hazards  investigations  and 
continuous  measurement  of  California's  active  faults. 

The  area  of  forests,  soils  and  watershed  manage- 
ment is  concerned  with  the  maximum  beneficial  use  of 
these  resources.  Protection  of  landowners  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  technical  advisory  assistance  in  land  and  re- 
source management  are  the  primary  needs  fulfilled 
under  this  program. 

In  the  area  of  oil,  gas,  and  geothermal  operations, 
regulatory  statutes  are  enforced  which  assure  greater 
ultimate  recovery  of  oil,  gas,  and  geothermal  re- 
sources, the  prevention  of  wastes  and  damage,  and  the 
contamination  of  fresh  waters  penetrated  by  wells. 
This  program  is  entirely  funded  by  assessment  of  the 
oil,  gas,  and  geothermal  industries. 

Fish  and  Gome 

The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
is  to  insure  the  perpetuation  and  enhancement  of  fish 
and  wildlife  for  the  present  and  future  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  citizens  of  the  state.  In  1969-70  the 
department  proposes  a  budget  of  $16.0  million  in  state 


funds  to  carry  out  its  five  programs  of  law  and  regu- 
lation enforcement,  inland  fisheries,  wildlife,  marine 
resources,  and  water  projects  and  water  quality  re- 
view. 

The  enforcement  program  accounts  for  almost  one- 
third  of  the  department's  budget.  The  objective  of  this 
program  is  to  insure  that  the  Fish  and  Game  Code 
is  enforced  to  a  degree  that  will  provide  for  the  maxi- 
mum sustained  yield,  utilization  and  enjoyment  of 
the  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

The  inland  fisheries  program  seeks  to  provide  di- 
versified and  satisfactory  fishing  for  California  an- 
glers while  insuring  the  perpetuation  of  the  state's 
native  fisheries.  It  is  expected  that  California  anglers 
will  spend  over  17  million  angler  days  fishing  for 
various  species.  Since  the  wild  fisheries  of  the  state 
are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  demand  on  a  sustained 
basis,  the  department  operates  a  hatchery  S3^stem  to 
fill  the  gap. 

The  wildlife  management  program  aims  to  perpetu- 
ate and  conserve  wildlife,  to  maintain  an  optimum 
breeding  stock,  and  to  obtain  an  optimum  harvest  of 
those  game  species  that  have  an  open  hunting  season. 
Over  six  million  days  of  recreation  for  California 
hunters  are  provided  by  upland  game  species  alone. 

The  marine  resources  program  accounts  for  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  budget.  The  objective  of  this 
program  is  to  manage  marine  fish  and  wildlife  so 
that  there  -will  be  a  maximum  sustained  yield  for  rec- 
reational and  commercial  use.  California  now  produces 
about  one-tenth  of  the  5  billion  pounds  of  commercial 
fishery  products  produced  by  the  United  States.  Ma- 
rine sport  anglers  fish  more  than  six  million  days  and 
land  over  29  million  pounds  of  fish  in  California  in 
addition  to  the  commercial  catch. 

The  program  of  water  projects  and  water  quality 
review  involves  the  review  and  studj^  of  federal,  state 
and  state-assisted  water  projects,  federal  highway 
projects,  and  statewide  water  quality  conditions  to 
protect  and  augment  existing  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. The  department  is  now  assisting  other  public 
agen(2ies  in  the  development  of  the  fish  and  wildlife 
features  of  plans  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Harbors  and  Watercraft 

The  objectives  of  this  department  are  to  develop 
and  improve  boating  facilities  and  protect  lives  and 
property  of  persons  engaged  in  boating  activity  and 
encourage  uniformity  in  boating  laws.  These  objec- 
tives are  accomplished  through  two  basic  programs — 
boating  facility  development  and  boating  safety  and 
control. 

The  1969-70  fiscal  year  budget  provides  funds  to 
continue  these  programs.  Funds  provided  for  boating 
facility  development  total  about  $5  million  for  the 
budget  year.  The  principal  source  of  funds  for  this 
activity  is  the  tax  paid  on  fuel  purchased  for  use  in 
boats. 

Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

The  Department  of  Parks  and  Eecreation  is  in  the 
final  phase  of  an  accelerated  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment program  to  make  more  outdoor  recreational  fa- 
cilities available  to  the  public  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
program  was  made  possible  by  passage  of  the  State 
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Beaeh,  Park,  Recreational  and  Historical  Facilities 
Bond  Act  of  1964.  As  these  new  facilities  become  avail- 
able for  public  use  there  is  a  need  for  increased  funds 
for  their  operation  and  maintenance.  The  increase  in 
the  department's  1969-70  support  budget  of  $1.9  mil- 
lion to  a  total  of  $18.7  million  reflects  this  need.  In 
addition,  the  support  budget  contains  funds  for  an 
increased  law  enforcement  effort  to  control  the  rise 
in  vandalism  and  petty  thievery  in  the  State  Park 
System  and  funds  to  decrease  the  possibilitj^  of  per- 
sonal or  physical  damage  due  to  unsafe  trees. 

During  tlie  196S-69  fiscal  year  the  department's 
statewide  recreation  planning  staff  issued  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Park  System  Plan.  This  plan  serves  as 
a  guide  to  the  department's  continuing  acquisition  and 
development  program.  During  1969-70  the  depart- 
ment will  improve  upon,  update  and  add  to  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  current  plan. 

During  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  the  department  will 
also  continue  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local 
governments  by  administering  the  recreational  grant 
program  pursuant  to  the  State  Beach,  Park,  Recrea- 
tional and  Historical  Facilities  Bond  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Federal  Land  and  "Water  Conservation  Fund  rec- 
reational grant  program. 

Wofer  Resources 

The  objectives  of  the  1969-70  expenditure  program 
of  the  Department  of  "Water  Resources  continues  to 
be  the  maximum  beneficial  use  of  California's  water. 
The  California  Water  Project  is  on  schedule.  At  the 
beginning  of  1969-70,  approximately  85  percent  of 
the  project  will  be  completed  or  under  contract.  "Work 
on  the  project  is  steadily  moving  southward,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  construction  being  carried  on 
south  of  the  Tehachapi  Mountains. 

Power  generation  at  the  Oroville-Tliermalito  com- 
plex commenced  in  March  1968,  and  commercial  oper- 
ation was  initiated.  "Water  delivery  to  Napa  County 
through  interim  facilities  of  the  North  Bay  Aqueduct 
began  in  March  1968.  Work  on  the  California  Aque- 
duct continued  to  progress.  The  aqueduct  is  now  cap- 
able of  delivering  water  some  220  miles  south  of  the 
Delta  Pumping  Plant. 

Expenditures  for  the  California  AVater  Project  in 
1969-70  will  total  about  $372  million,  a  decrease  of 
approximately  $8  million  from  the  estimated  1968-69 
expenditures.  This  decrease  is  the  beginning  of  the 
downward  trend  in  the  level  of  expenditures,  as 
1968-69  is  expected  to  be  the  peak  year  of  expendi- 
tures. Subsequent  years  will  reflect  further  decreases 
as  facilities  are  completed  and  placed  in  operation. 
During  the  budget  year,  $300  million  of  general  obli- 
gation bonds  will  be  sold. 

General  departmental  planning  will  continue  to 
emphasize  investigation  of  statewide  water  needs  as 
well  as  joint  flnancing  in  connection  with  investiga- 
tions of  a  local  nature.  The  force  of  new  events  and 
changing  conditions  are  reflected  in  additional  em- 
phasis in  such  program  areas  as  saline  water  con- 
version, watershed  management,  and  waste  water 
reclamation.  State  financial  assistance  for  local  proj- 
ects under  the  Davis-Grunsky  Act  will  continue  with 
loans  estimated  at  $7.6  million  and  grants  of  $8.9  mil- 
lion programmed  in  1969-70. 


Tlie  department's  local  assistance  activities  include 
Beach  Erosion  Control  Subventions  and  Flood  Con- 
trol Subventions. 

The  beach  erosion  activities  in  1969-70  relate  to  the 
continuing  Orange  County  project  between  Analieim 
Bay  and  Newport  Bay  and  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
Point  Fermin  (Royal  Palms)  project.  A  total  state 
cost  of  $362,500,  including  departmental  costs. 

The  flood  control  activities  provide  for  continuation 
of  reimbursement  to  local  agencies  in  connection  with 
37  active  flood  control  and  watershed  protection  proj- 
ects. A  lump  sum  appropriation  of  $10.3  million  is 
provided  for  this  purpose. 

State  Water  Resources  Control  Board 

The  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  the  State  Water  Rights  Board 
and  the  Water  Quality  Control  Boards  on  December 
1,  1967.  The  board  provides  for  consideration  of 
water  pollution  and  water  quality  whenever  applica- 
tions for  appropriating  water  are  granted  or  waste 
discharge  requirements  or  water  quality  objectives  are 
established. 

Expenditures  of  $3.04  million  in  state  funds  are 
proposed  for  1969-70.  This  amount  includes  a  $300,- 
000  program  augmentation  directed  toward  upgrad- 
ing and  intensifying  the  state's  program  of  water 
quality  control. 

Ah  Resources  Board 

This  budget  provides  $1.9  million  in  state  support 
for  the  air  pollution  control  activities  of  the  Air  Re- 
sources Board.  An  additional  $800,000  in  federal 
project  grant  funds  is  also  anticipated  for  a  total 
program  expenditure  of  $2.7  million.  This  total  repre- 
sents a  12.7  percent  increase  over  the  amount  avail- 
able for  the  current  year.  It  provides  for  the  initial 
testing  and  certification  work  necessary  to  meet  the 
motor  vehicle  emissions  control  standards  established 
by  the  1968  Legislature  and  for  the  beginning  of  a 
cooperative  state  and  local  program  in  the  control  of 
stationary  sources  of  air  pollution. 

Included  in  the  Capital  Outlay  budget  are  funds  for 
land  acquisition  and  working  drawings  for  a  new 
motor  vehicle  pollution  control  testing  laboratory. 
This  new  facility,  when  completed  will  replace  the 
jjresent  laboratory  which  is  inadequate  to  conduct  the 
type  of  program  so  urgently  needed  to  restore  clean 
air  to  California. 

San  Francisco  Bay  Conservation  and 
Development  Commission 

The  Governor  is  proposing  support  funds  for  this 
commission  to  ensure  continuation  of  the  protection 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  against  indiscriminate  and  un- 
planned filling  of  the  bay. 

BUSINESS  AND  COMMERCE— $107,885,000 

This  function  deals  with  the  regulation  and  licensing 
of  business,  commercial,  professional  and  occupational 
enterprises  operating  within  the  state.  This  group  of 
agencies  consists  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Industrial  Relations,  Professional  and  Vo- 
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eational  Standards,  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control,  Bank- 
ing, Corporations,  Keal  Estate,  Savings  and  Loan,  In- 
surance, the  Public  Utilities  Commission  and  smaller 
agencies.  Expenditures  are  listed  in  Table  21. 

Table  21 
Expenditures  for  Business  and  Commerce 
(In  Thousands) 
1967-6S      1P6S-69       1969-70        Change  from  196S-69 
Actual        Estimated      Proposed  Amount         Pefcent 

State  Support 

Commerce $1,292  $1,508  51.482  -S24  -1.6 

Agriculture    25,020  26,994  27,603  609  2.3 

Industrial  Relations  —         22,627         24,571         25,250  679  2.8 

Regulations  and 
Licensing : 
Alcoholic  Beverage 

Control 5,312  5,632  5,830  218  3.9 

Banking   Department  1.258  1,412  1,415  3  0.2 
Department  of  Cor- 
porations                3,034            3,382            3,054             -328            -9.7 

Professional  and  Vo- 
cational Stand- 
ards      S,960  10,628  10,835  207  1.9 

Public  titUities  Com- 
mission    10,588  11.581  12,063  482  4.2 

Department  of  Real 

Estate    3.189  3,376  3,375  -1 

Department  of  Sav- 
ings and  Loan_  2,583  2,723  2,793  75  2.8 
Department    of    In- 
surance                3,818            4.100            4,216               116  2.8 

Other   576  669  721  52  7.8 

Totals,  Regulation 

andUcensing       $39,318        $43,503        $44,327  _?S24  1.9 

Salary  increase -  -  5,136  5,136  - 

Totals,  State  Support       §88,257       $96,574      $103,798         $7,224  7.5 

Local  Assistance 

Aid   to   fairs $3,242  $2,914  $2,348  -$566  -19.4 

Salaries  of  county  agri- 
cultural commis- 
sion      171  172  172 

Assistance  to  cities  and 
coimtics  for  land 
under  contract —  -  -  -  ~  ~ 

Totals,  Local  Assist- 
ance    $3,413  S3.0S6  $2,520  -$566  -18.3 

Capital  Outlay  ,   „  „ 

Commerce    $175  $147  -  -$147  -100.0 

Agriculture    -  149  $29  -120  -80.5 

Bond  Act  Program-  (2)  -  -  - 
District  Fair  Construc- 
tion Program 1,486  3,434  1,538  -1,896  -55.2 

Totals,  Capital  Outlay         $1,661         $3,730         $1.567       -$2,163         -58.0 

GRAND  TOTALS $93,331      $103,390      $107,885  $4,495  4.3 

Bond  Act  Program-  (2)  -  -  -  - 

Department  of  Commerce 

This  department  was  established  on  September  14, 
1968,  by  Eeorganization  Plan  No.  1.  Included  in  the 
new  department  are  the  former  Economic  Develop- 
ment Agency,  World  Trade  Authorities,  Office  of 
Tourism  and  Visitor  Services,  San  Francisco  Port  Au- 
thority, and  California  JIuseum  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry. 

Chapter  1333,  Statutes  of  1968.  transferred  the 
Port  Authority  to  the  City  of  Sau  Francisco  effective 
February  7,  1969,  constituting  a  historic  action  in 
transferring  a  state  governmental  function  to  local 
government  in  keeping  with  the  Governor's  policy. 

Agriculture 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  continuing  its 
efforts  to  detect  and  eradicate  harmful  agricultural 
pests  and  diseases.  In  Kern  and  Riverside  counties, 
suppression  activities  continue  against  the  cotton  pink 
boUworm.   Under   a   federal-state   cooperative   agree- 


ment, this  effort  now  involves  the  use  of  a  new  sterile 
moth  air-drop  technique.  The  cotton  industry  is  con- 
tributing to  this  activity  through  cotton  bale  fees, 
which  fund  approsimatety  one-half  of  the  state  cost. 

As  a  proposed  budget  augmentation,  the  budget 
year  reflects  a  contribution  to  a  new  interstate  Pest 
Control  Compact  Insui'anee  Fund,  set  up  as  a  method 
for  member  states  to  help  eradicate  pest  infestations 
in  other  states  before  they  can  spread. 

A  new  approach  to  crop  protection  has  begun  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year.  Under  this  approach,  crop 
protection  acti-^-ities  will  emphasize  detection  and 
eradication  of  pests  before  they  can  become  estab- 
lished in  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  a  long-range 
plan  has  been  initiated  to  reduce  costs  and  operations 
at  the  plant  quarantine  border  stations. 

In  the  budget  year,  predatory  animal  control  ae- 
ti-^aties  wiU  be  adjusted  to  reflect  transfer  of  some 
I'abies  suppression  aspects  of  this  function  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Health. 

Other  activities  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
crop  and  livestock  pests  and  diseases  continue  at  the 
current  level.  An  exception  is  the  woolj'  whitefly  eradi- 
cation program,  which  is  not  contemplated  for  exten- 
sion into  1969-70. 

Implementation  of  the  new  milk  pooling  law  (Chap- 
ter 927,  Statutes  of  1967)  proceeds  on  a  full-year 
basis  in  the  budget  year,  reflecting  the  endorsement  of 
the  state's  milk  producers  in  a  November,  1968  refer- 
endum. Also,  comprehensive  inspection  of  products 
resembling  miUv  products  begins  in  the  current  year 
pursuant  to  Chapter  1250,  Statutes  of  1968.  Other 
public  protection  and  producer  marketing  services 
continue  at  current  levels. 

State  Exposition  and  Fair 

The  1968  State  Fair  and  Exposition  was  produced 
by  the  California  Exposition  and  Fair  Corporation, 
a  nonprofit  corporation,  at  the  new  Cal  Expo  grounds 
in  Sacramento.  Revenues  from  this  first  season  fell 
short  of  expectations  resulting  in  a  deficit  in  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  nonprofit  corporation  was  dissolved  in 
September  1968  with  the  State  Exposition  and  Fair 
Executive  Committee  assuming  the  obligation  of  man- 
aging Cal  Expo.  The  1969-70  Budget  proposes,  for 
the  balance  of  the  1968-69  fiscal  year,  to  utilize  horse 
racing  revenues  to  fund  the  debt  sen'ice  and  to  fund 
a  .$225,000  program  deficiency  from  the  Emergency 
Fund. 

The  program  in  1969  provides  for  an  appropriate 
fair  and  will  include  racing.  4-H,  FFA,  a  modified 
floriculture  show,  industrial  arts,  a  new  and  timely 
aerospace  exhibition  timed  to  run  in  conjunction  with 
our  efforts  to  place  men  on  the  moon,  and  some  county 
exhibits,  as  well  as  such  other  appropriate  programs 
as  may  be  promoted  within  available  resources.  Both 
the  debt  service  and  the  unfunded  program  costs  are 
proposed  as  General  Fund  expenditures  in  1969.  This 
is  considered  as  an  adjustment  period  between  the 
1968  program  and  the  1970  program  so  that  this 
year's  operation  should  be  viewed  as  part  of  a  two- 
year  plan  to  overcome  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
California  Exposition  and  Fair  and  return  it  to  full 
operation,  hopefully  by  private  capital,  on  a  basis 
which  will  lead  to  its  eventual  self-support. 
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The  adjustment  period  during  the  budget  year  will 
permit  time  to  formulate  and  execute  a  plan  whieh 
mil  attract  private  investment. 

Industrial  Rclaf'ions 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Eelations  contributes 
toward  improvement  of  worldng  conditions  of  wage 
earners  in  the  state,  including  negotiations  of  labor 
disputes,  adjudication  of  claims  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Law,  and  the  enforcement  of  standards 
of  safety  in  all  phases  of  industrial  activity. 

The  activities  of  the  Conciliation  Service  continues 
to  increase  as  a  result  of  acceleration  in  number  and 
intensity  of  agricultural,  public  employee  and  health 
care  institution  labor  disputes. 

Cooperative  apprenticeship  training  programs  eon- 
ducted  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  and  the  Veteran's  Administration  are  decreas- 
ing in  lf!fi0-70,  based  on  the  most  recent  information 
available  from  the  federal  government.  The  level  of 
these  programs  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  federal 
funds  available  to  finance  them. 

Program  augmentations  in  the  department  for  the 
budget  year  total  $82,308,  and  include  staff  to  enforce 
wage  orders  for  women  and  minors  in  agriculture  and 
related  industries,  and  to  take  affirmative  action  to- 
ward creation  of  a  greater  number  of  job  opportu- 
nities for  members  of  minorities. 

Sfofe  Banking  Department 

The  State  Banking  Department  regulates  the  ac- 
ti^^ties  of  state  chartered  banks  and  trust  companies. 
The  1969-70  budget  for  this  department  reflects  a 
reduction  in  workload  as  the  result  of  the  largest 
state-chartered  bank  becoming  a  nationally  chartered 
institution  and  thus  no  longer  requiring  state  regula- 
tion. 

Department  of  Corporations 

The  Department  of  Corporations  budget  reflects  the 
implementation  of  the  Corporate  Securities  Law  of 
1968,  which  was  a  total  and  long-needed  revision  of 
the  securities  regulation  system  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Through  a  better  balance  between  necessary 
regulatory  acti-sdty  and  freedom  of  private  economic 
activity  this  new  law  has  enabled  the  department  to 
reduce  its  work  force  significantly.  A  total  of  71.2 
positions  will  be  eliminated  in  this  department  with 
the  1969-70  budget. 

Department  of  Real  Estate 

Although  real  estate  activity  is  expected  to  increase 
slightly  in  1969-70  the  Department  of  Real  Estate 
has  been  able  to  hold  down  expenditures  through  im- 
proved management  and  the  simplification  of  pro- 
cedures. The  1969-70  budget  for  this  department 
totals  $2,995,172  as  compared  to  $3,016,249  estimated 
for  the  current  year. 

Department  of  Savings  and  Loan 

There  are  today  in  excess  of  4.5  million  savers  and 
192  savings  and  loan  associations  licensed  by  the  State 
of  California.  In  order  to  secure  improved  protection 


of  the  funds  of  the  savings  and  investing  public  the 
Department  of  Savings  and  Loan  has  shifted  the  em- 
phasis of  its  examination  program  from  a  financial 
verification  type  examination  to  a  management  an- 
alysis witli  a  concentration  on  marginal  associations. 
The  examination  covers  such  matters  as  the  organiza- 
tional structure,  management  performance  in  addition 
to  the  verification  of  the  financial  condition. 

Through  careful  management  the  department  has 
been  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  authorized  positions 
by  38  since  the  1966-67  fiscal  year  with  11  of  these 
position  reductions  reflected  in  this  budget. 

Department  of  Insurance 

Legislation  was  enacted  in  1968  which  abolished  the 
Insurance  Fund  and  transferred  all  revenues  and  sur- 
plus to  the  General  Fund.  This  budget  thereby  pro- 
vides for  the  support  of  the  regulatory  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Insurance  from  the  General  Fund. 
Estimated  revenues  to  be  collected  from  the  insur- 
ance industry  for  support  of  department  activities  in 
1969-70  total  $4.4  million  as  opposed  to  estimated  ex- 
penditures of  $4.2  million.  The  department  will  thus 
continue  to  be  self-sufficient  while  greater  budgetary 
flexibility  has  been  achieved  by  the  elimination  of  the 
special  fund. 

Professional  and  Vocational  Standards 

The  Department  of  Professional  and  Vocational 
Standards  coordinates  and  supervises  the  activities 
of  32  boards,  bureaus  and  commissions  charged  with 
licensing  and  regulating  specified  businesses  and  pro- 
fessions. 

A  Geology  Board  for  the  licensing  and  regulation 
of  geologists  was  added  by  the  Legislature  in  1968, 
but  one  board  was  eliminated  when  the  Yacht  and 
Ship  Broker's  Commission  was  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Harbors  and  Watercraft. 

Additional  modifications  by  the  1968  Legislature  in- 
cluded combining  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marriage  Counselors  and  the  Board  of  Socicl  Work 
Examiners  under  the  new  Social  "Worker  and  Mar- 
riage Counselor  Qualification  Board.  Also  combined 
were  the  activities  of  Licensed  and  Registered  Physi- 
cal Therapists  under  the  Phj'sical  Therapy  Examining 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  FISCAL 
MANAGEMENT— $79,574,000 

Included  in  this  function  are  the  fiscal  management, 
revenue  collecting,  and  general  administration  depart- 
ments. These  departments  are  charged  with  the  central 
fiscal  and  administrative  responsibilities  of  state  gov- 
ernment. The  public  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  degree 
of  confidence  that  their  tax  dollars  are  being  handled 
in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  unquestioned  integrity  in 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  public  resources. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Community  Development 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment is  responsible  for  promoting  and  maintain- 
ing adequate  housing  and  public  living  environments 
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Table  22 

Expenditures  for  Administration  and  Fiscal  IVIanagement 

(!n  Thousands) 

1967-6S  196S-69  1959-70        Change  from  196S-69 

Actual  Estimated  Proposed         Amount  Percent 
State  Support 

Board  of  Control $107  $107  $122  15  140 

Controller   6,211  7,120  6,880  -240  -3.4 

Board  of  EquaUzation         23,060  25,414  25,925  511  2.0 
department  of 

Finance 3,660  3,980  4,395  415  10.4 

Franchise  Tax  Board-         14,857  16,497  17,481  984  6.0 
Housing  Community 

Development 1,759  1.S94  2,047  153  8.1 

Treasurer    525  612  689  77  12.6 

Bond  Act  Program-               (36)  (35)  (16)  (-19)  (-54.3) 

Executive 2,942  3,355  3,551  196  5.8 

General  Administration 
Department  of  Gen- 
eral Services  _            9,268  10,942  10,541  -401  -3.7 
Personnel  Board  __           4,387  5,002  5,247  245  4.9 
Secretary  of  State-           1,171  1,584  1,373  -211  -13.3 
Other     149  158  178  20  12.7 

Totals,  General 

Administration  $14,975  $17,686  $17,339  -$347           -2.0 

Credits*    -4,672  -5,238  -5,412  -174            -3.3 

Salary  Increase -  -  4,079  4,079 

Totals,    State   Sup- 
port           $63,424        $71,427        $77,096  $5,669  7.9 

Bond  Act  Program-  (36)  (35)  (16)  (-19)       (-54.3) 

Capital  Outlay 

California  Disaster 

Office -  15  -  -15        -100.0 

Department  of 

Finance 1,707  2,743  -         -2,743        -100.0 

State  Exposition  and 
Fair  Executive 
Committee   8,398  1,511  59         -1,452         -96.1 

Department    of    Gen- 
eral Serrices  —  1,243  2,990  2,419  -571  -19.1 
Bond  Act  Program-             (437)                -                  -                  -  - 

Totals,  Capital 

Outlay $11,348  $7,259  $2,478        -$4,781         -659 

Bond  Act 
Program    (437) 

GRAND  TOTALS $74,772        $78,686        $79,574  $888  LI 

Bond  Act  Program-  (473)  (35)  (16)  (-19)       (-54.3) 

*  To  General  Fund  for  overhead  service  charged  to  agencies  supported  by  special  funds. 

in  California.  The  department  seeks  to  achieve  this 
objective  by  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of 
health  and  safety  standards  relating  to  construction, 
manufacture,  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  conventional 
dwelling  units,  mobilehomes,  travel  trailers  and  camp 
cars.  The  department  also  serves  as  a  catalyst  in  seek- 
ing solutions  to  housing  and  community  development 
problerns  through  technical  assistance,  advice,  research 
and  dissemination  of  information  to  citizens,  private 
businesses  and  governmental  entities. 

The  department  will  recover  $1.3  million  in  revenue 
for  the  General  Fund  in  1969-70.  The  major  producer 
of  departmental  revenues  are  those  activities  related 
to  mobilehomes,  parks  and  structures.  Eevenue  has 
increased  significantly  during  the  past  two  years, 
primarily  because  of  the  greatly  increased  public  in- 
terest in  mobilehomes  and  recreational  vehicles.  This 
increased  interest  is  reflected  in  the  1969-70  budget 
by  the  request  of  10  new  positions  to  be  used  in  the 
regulation  of  activities  related  to  mobilehomes  and  rec- 
reational vehicles. 

Finance 

The  Department  of  Finance  has  general  supervision 
over  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  state.  The  Director  of 


Finance  serves  as  the  Governor's  chief  fiscal  and 
policy  advisor. 

The  department  is  responsible  for  fiscal  and  pro- 
gram compliance  within  state  government  and  for  the 
programming  and  budgeting  system.  The  program- 
ming and  budgeting  system,  put  into  full  effect  in 
1968  for  the  budget  year,  consists  of  overall  state 
planning  coordination,  program  evaluation  and  the 
development  and  enactment  of  the  Governor's  fi- 
nancial plan  and  legislative  program. 

In  the  budget  year  increased  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  program  evaluation  in  order  to  redirect  the  effort 
of  the  department  to  activities  considered  most  crucial 
to  the  effective  implementation  of  the  programming 
and  budgeting  system.  This  shift  will  be  made  pos- 
sible by  further  delegation  of  financial  plan  develop- 
ment and  fiscal  and  program  compliance  activities 
to  operating  agencies. 

A  budget  data  system  is  proposed  for  develop- 
ment and  implementation  in  the  budget  year.  This 
system  will  provide  for  budget  data  accumulation,  and 
storage  and  retrieval,  which  will  significantly  im- 
prove the  availability  of  information  for  analysis  and 
decision  making;  and  will  aid  in  producing  the  ac- 
cumulated totals  which  are  required  for  the  final 
version  of  the  Governor's  Budget. 

Disaster  Office 

The  basic  mission  of  the  Disaster  Office  is  to  assist 
the  Governor  in  the  performance  of  his  constitutional 
and  statutory  responsibilities  for  executive  direction, 
coordination  and  control  of  statewide  disaster  mitiga- 
tion actions  in  those  cases  where  destructive  forces, 
war-caused  or  otherwise,  are  beyond  the  control  or 
capability  of  local  government. 

The  proposed  workload  budget  continues  the  pro- 
gram at  the  same  level  as  the  current  year  level.  Pro- 
gram augmentations  in  a  total  amount  of  $82,657  are 
proposed  in  1969-70  to  increase  the  capability  of  the 
various  communications  systems  for  complete  state- 
wide coverage. 

General  Services 

This  department  provides  centralized  administrative, 
property  management,  and  technical  services.  Several 
program  changes  which  are  expected  to  improve  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  state  government  are  proposed 
in  the  budget  year.  The  State  Police  Program  has  been 
reorganized  to  provide  a  higher  level  of  training  and 
security  service.  The  Office  of  Management  Planning 
has  been  dissolved  with  the  duties  being  transferred 
to  the  Data  Processing  Service  Center  and  Systems 
Analysis.  The  department  will  be  providing  consoli- 
dated business  services,  supply  services,  and  repro- 
duction services  for  Office  Buildings  8  and  9  starting 
in  February,  1969.  The  Facilities  Planning  Program 
will  assume  statewide  responsibility  for  the  state's 
Space  Management  Program  in  1969-70.  The  function 
of  the  Building  Standards  Commission  will  be  con- 
tinued but  will  be  funded  from  the  budgets  of  user 
agencies;  and  the  EDP  review  functions  of  the  Sys- 
tems Analysis  Office  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Management  Services  in  the  current  year. 
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Office  of  Management  Services 

The  Office  of  Management  Services  was  established 
in  1968  to  provide  for  the  optimum  utilization  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  systems  for  state  government. 
This  office  works  closely  with  the  Intergovernmental 
Board  on  Electronic  Data  Processing,  which  includes 
assisting  in  the  development  of  statewide  policies  for 
intergovernmental  information  exchange.  This  budget 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  BDP  policy  control  from 
Systems  Analj'sis  Department  of  General  Services  to 
this  office. 

Personnel  Board 

In  the  current  year  the  State  Personnel  Board  will 
institute  a  work  measurement  program  similar  to  the 
successful  program  currently  in  operation  at  the 
Franchise  Tax  Board.  This  program,  previously 
planned  for  1967-68,  was  deferred  because  of  lack  of 
experienced  personnel  in  this  area.  Approximately 
145  positions  will  be  surveyed.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, including  consultant  fees,  will  be  provided  by 
savings  in  the  Personnel  Board's  budget.  Other  board 
activities  are  continued  at  approximately  the  same 
level. 

Secretary  of  State 

Chapter  1107,  Statutes  of  1968,  established  legis- 
lative intent  to  provide  staff  for  the  State  Commission 
on  Voting  Machines  and  Vote  Tabulating  Devices.  As 
a  consequence  an  executive  secretary  is  proposed  to 
study  voting  devices,  to  provide  liaison  with  counties 
regarding  use  of  machines,  and  to  supervise  opera- 
tional procedures. 

Public  Employees'  Retirement  System 

Major  current  year  program  changes  for  the  Public 
Employees'  Eetirement  System  included  a  one-time 
cost-of-living  increase  in  retirement  allowances  to 
bring  benefits  to  a  more  current  level;  provisions  for 
future  automatic  cost-of-living  increases  for  all  re- 
tired members;  and  an  improved  benefit  formula  for 
patrol  and  local  safety  members  with  a  lowered 
"normal"  retirement  age. 

The  system  also  developed  and  sponsored,  under  the 
Meyers-Geddes  Hospital  and  Medical  Care  Act,  sev- 
eral major  medical  plans  which  are  available  to  mem- 
bers enrolled  in  basic  health  benefit  plans. 

Statewide  integrated  Information  System 

The  Intergovernmental  Board  on  Electronic  Data 
Processing  was  established  in  1968  to  formulate  goals, 
objectives,  and  general  policies  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  intergovernmental  informa- 
tion systems.  This  board  will  coordinate  the  develop- 
ment of  compatible  procedures,  with  the  eventual 
goal  of  developing  integrated  statewide  information 
systems  providing  optimum  service  to  all  levels  of 
government.  In  addition,  the  board  will  represent  the 
public  agencies  in  California  to  insure  that  any  fed- 
eral standards  will  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  the 
cooperation  and  coordinated  approach  undertaken  in 
this  state  in  relation  to  intergovernmental  informa- 
tion systems. 


OTHER  EXPENDITURES— $180,602,000 

The  other  functional  presentations  include  aU  pro- 
grams and  related  expenditures  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  homogeneous  segments  of  the  state's  total 
range  of  activities.  Because  of  the  wide  diversity  in 
the  operations  of  the  state,  certain  expenditure  pro- 
grams cannot  appropriately  be  classified  with  any 
other  function  and  have  been  grouped  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

These  programs  include  legislative,  judicial,  mili- 
tary, veterans  and  various  broad  items  of  expense 
such  as  debt  service. 


Table  23 

other  Expenditures 

(In 

Thousan 

ds) 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Cliange  from  1968-69 

Actual 

Estimated 

Pfoposcd 

Amount 

Percent 

$19,292 

$25,168 

$26,038 

$870 

3.5 

- 

(36) 

(8) 

(-28) 

(-77.8) 

5,436 

6,815 

7,692 

877 

12.9 

16,420 

20.723 

25,603 

4,880 

23.5 

3,745 

4,277 

4,620 

343 

8.0 

7,879 

7,931 

8,110 

179 

2.3 

1,305 

1.548 

1,816 

268 

17.3 

120 

2,034 

1,121 

-913 

-44.9 

-125 


3.3 


-5,000  200.0 

14,713  18.3 

3,827 


$19,919 
(-28) 


$457 
-794 


979 


$644 


14.0 
(-77.S) 


4.1 


4.1 
24.8 


4.0 


State  SupDort 
Legislative    

Bond  Act  Program- 

.Tudicial    

Justice  

Military  affairs 

Veterans  affairs 

Miscellaneous 

Unallocated    

Credits  to  General  Fund 

for  overhead  services 

charged   to    agencies 

supported  by  special 

funds    -3,355         -3,762         -3,887 

Estimated  unidentifiable 

savings -         -2,500         -7,500 

Debt  service 80,162         80,495  95,208 

Salary  increase -  -  3,827 

Totals,  State  Support      $131,004      $142,729      $162,648 
Bond  Act  Program  -  (36)  (8) 

Local  Assistance 

Judges'  salaries  and 
retirement    $8,205        $11,157        $11,614 

Earthquake   and   storm 

damage 847  19  -775 

Workmen's  compensa- 
tion for  disaster  ser- 
vice workers 38  49  51 

Peace  officers'  stand- 
ards and  training--  1,596  3,948  4,027 

County  public  defenders  600  775  775 

Totals,  Local  Assist- 
ance          $11,286        $15,948        $16,592 

Capital  Outlay 

Military  affairs $221  $291             $359 

Veterans  affairs 81  44                  53 

Bond  Act  Program-  (255)  (209) 
Unallocated  Capital 

Outlay    300  925               950 

Bond  Act  Program  -  (4,050)         (3,000) 

Totals,  Capital  Outlay  $802         $1,260         $1,362 

Bond  Act  Program  (255)         (4,259)         (3,000) 

GRAND  TOTALS $142,892      $159,937      $180,602        $20,665  12.9 

Bond  Act  Program-  (255)         (4,295)         (3,008)       (-1,287)       (-30.0) 

Judicial 

Continuing  increases  in  workload  have  caused  fur- 
ther backlog  in  the  courts.  To  help  cope  with  this 
backlog,  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  First,  Third  and 
Fourth  District  Courts  of  Appeal  are  proposing  ad- 
ditional legal  staff.  The  Judicial  Council  is  proposing 
two  additional  positions  for  a  traffic  court  procedures 
study  and  increased  statistical  work.  Additional  funds 
for  a  study  of  appellate  court  procedures  are  also 
proposed. 

Chapter  144,  Statutes  of  1964  provides  that  judges' 
salaries  will  increase  every  fourth  year  by  the  same 
percentage  increase  as  that  of  per  capita  personal  in- 


$68  23.4 

9  20.5 

(-209)     (-100.0) 


25 
(-1,050) 


2.7 
(-25.9) 


$102  8.1 

(-1,259)       (-29.6) 
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come  in  California.  The  first  adjustment  took  place 
September  1,  1968,  using  the  percentage  increase  be- 
tween 1963  and  1967  as  the  adjusting  factor.  The 
actual  increase  is  22.289%. 

The  balance  in  the  Judges'  Eetirement  Fund  wiU 
not  be  adequate  to  pay  the  estimated  benefits  during 
1969-70.  A  special  budget  act  appropriation  of  $1,- 
100,000  is  provided  to  assure  that  sufBcient  money- 
will  be  available. 

Justice 

The  workload  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  related  to  the  growth  of  the  state 
and  its  government  because  of  the  attendant  increase 
in  the  civil  and  administrative  legal  problems  of  state 
departments,  boards,  and  commissions.  An  increase 
in  criminal  activity  is  having  an  effect  on  the  work- 
load of  the  department  in  the  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Recent  court  decisions  are  also  ha^ang  an  effect 
on  the  legal  problems  in  criminal  law,  primarily  in 
the  areas  of  writs  and  appeals  where  the  time  needed 
to  represent  the  people  properly  in  each  case  is  in- 
creasing significantly. 

For  this  reason  the  number  of  criminal  cases  that 
the  department  disposed  of  decreased  from  7,594  in 
1966-67  to  6.458  in  1967-68,  or  a  decrease  of  15 
percent  and  the  number  of  pending  cases  increased 
from  4.528  at  the  end  of  1966-67  to  4,808  at  the  end 
of  1967-68.  Of  the  total  number  of  criminal  cases, 
writs  and  appeals  accounted  for  5,414  and  6,074  of 
the  eases  in  1966-67  and  1967-68  respectively,  of  ap- 
proximately 71  and  94  percent  of  the  total  caseload. 

In  the  area  of  law  enforcement,  a  principal  contri- 
bution of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  that  of  provid- 
ing data  and  services  connected  with  criminal  identi- 
fication and  investigation  and  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation with  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  To  im- 
prove effectiveness  and  responsiveness  in  this  area,  the 
department  is  applying  automatic  data  processing 
technology. 

The  California  Law  Enforcement  Telecommunica- 
tions System  (CLETS),  initiated  in  the  1968-69  fiscal 
year,  is  being  expanded  and  will  be  iullj  operational 
in  1969-70.  CLETS  wiU  provide  all  agencies  on  the 
system  with  rapid  access  to  the  computerized  informa- 
tion files  of  the  Highway  Patrol,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

The  design  study  for  the  Criminal  Justice  Informa- 
tion System  (CJIS)  is  being  completed  in  the  1968-69 
fiscal  year.  Implementation  of  CJIS  is  to  begin  in 
1969-70  and  full  conversion  of  existing  systems  should 
be  completed  by  1972-73.  CJIS  will  not  only  provide 
law  enforcement  agencies  with  all  essential  informa- 
tion currently  contained  in  the  department 's  files,  but 
in  addition  will  provide  rapid  access  to  the  informa- 
tion, primarily  through  CLETS. 

Through  the  programs  of  the  Commission  on  Peace 
Officers'  Standards  and  Training,  a  total  of  4.606 
officers  were  trained,  410  jurisdictions  were  eligible 
for  state  assistance  for  peace  officer  training,  and 
$1,596,062  was  paid  to  local  jurisdictions  in  1967-68. 
In  1968-69  it  is  anticipated  11,900  ofiicers  will  be 
trained  and  $3,948,300  allocated  to  local  jurisdictions. 
The  1969-70  program  plans  for  the  training  of  13,800 
officers  and  reimbursements  to  local  jurisdictions  of 
$4,927,400. 


Military  Department 

The  Military  Department  is  responsible  for  or- 
ganizing and  directing  the  activities  of  the  California 
National  Guard.  The  Army  National  Guard  consists 
of  approximatelj^  22,000  officers  and  men  in  full 
operational  readiness,  assigned  to  190  units  located  in 
115  communities  from  the  Oregon  to  the  Mexican 
border.  The  Air  National  Guard  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 4,800  officers  and  men  assigned  to  45  units 
located  at  four  flight  bases  and  three  non-flight  in- 
stallations. The  National  Guard  is  subject  to  federal 
mobilization  in  time  of  national  emergency,  but  other- 
wise is  available  to  the  Governor  for  military  support 
of  civil  authority  anj'where  in  California  in  the  event 
of  natural  or  war-caused  disasters,  civil  disturbances 
or  other  emergencies.  This  budget  proposes  continued 
support  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  the  cur- 
rent year. 

An  increased  number  of  military  retirements  are 
occurring  and  increased  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
are  required  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year.  Those  person- 
nel now  retiring  were  called  to  active  duty  prior  to 
October  1,  1961.  Military  personnel  ordered  to  active 
duty  subsequent  to  that  date  are  members  of  the  Pub- 
lic Employees'  Retirement  System.  Becaiise  of  this, 
retirement  costs  currently  are  increasing  but  in  subse- 
quent years  will  decrease  since  such  personnel  will  be 
under  the  Public  Employees'  Retirement  System. 

Progi'am  augmentations  totaling  $75,243  are  pro- 
posed in  1969-70  to  improve  the  capability  of  the 
department  to  furnish  militar.y  support  to  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  event  of  major  civil  dis- 
turbance or  riot. 

Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs 

The  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  administers 
Veterans'  programs  including  financing  of  farm  and 
home  purchases,  educational  assistance  and  determi- 
nation of  eligibility  for  state  benefits. 

The  Department  also  operates  the  Veterans'  Home 
of  California.  Proposed  augmentations  in  the  budget 
year  for  the  Veterans'  Home  are  in  hospital  services 
and  are  to  provide  an  intensive  care  unit,  staffing  for 
a  modern  emergency  and  acute  hospital  care  unit,  and 
additional  supervising  nursing  staff.  These  augmenta- 
tions are  to  bring  the  hospital  at  the  Home  up  to  mod- 
ern medical  standards. 

The  domiciliary  services  continue  at  approximately 
the  same  level  as  the  current  year. 

Debt  Service 

Debt  Service  expenditures  wiU  include  $3  million 
for  pajonent  of  interest  on  General  Fund  loans  and 
$92.2  million  for  bond  interest  and  redemption  of 
State  Construction  Program  Bonds;  the  State  Beach, 
Park,  Recreational  and  Historical  Facilities  Bond; 
and  the  California  Tenth  Olympiad  Bond  of  1927. 
The  $3  million  cost  of  interest  for  General  Fund  bor- 
rowing represents  a  substantial  savings  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  Chapter  1457,  Statutes  of  1968. 

Salary  Increases 

For  1969-70  a  total  of  $58  million  from  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  and  $20.8  million  from  special  funds  is 
recommended  for  a  general  program  of  5  percent 
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increases  for  all  classes  with  provision  for  limited 
special  salary  adjustments  to  maintain  parity  with 
salaries  paid  in  private  industry  and  other  govern- 
mental jurisdictions.  We  must  assist  state  employees 
to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  inflation  without  contrib- 


uting to  inflationary  trends  ourselves.  We  believe 
this  five  percent  increase  is  proper  from  both  these 

aspects.  Tlie  augmentation  for  salary  increases  has 
been  distribute  to  each  of  the  major  functions  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  size  of  expenditures  for  support. 


Table  24 

PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS   AND   SALARY   COST   ESTIMATES 

Actual  Estimated  Proposed 

1961-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Personnel  Personnel  Personnel 

FUNCTION                                                                man-years  Cost  man-years  Cost  man-years  Cost 

Lesislative  a 235.2  $3,046,941  244  $3,284,417  244  $3,382,250 

.TiKlicial    264.3  3,822,855  295.6  4,642,387  313.4  5,146,640 

Executive  b 99  1,181,708  144.7  1,570,339  125.8  1,469,238 

General  Administration 4,831.5  40,569,121  5,073.5  44,194,746  5,158.6  45,737,207 

Agriculture    1,944.1  16„S00,181  2,003  17,846,344  1,995.9  18,148,773 

Commerce 492.5  4,291,688  122.5  963,760  126.2  1,039,116 

Corrections 9,839  87,848,041  10,229.8  96,159,081  10,680.5  100,280,162 

Education 2,073.1  18,260,477  2,278.6  21,171,455  2.442.5  22,701,273 

Higher  Education 53,767.8  477,791,614  60,828  580,784,902  65,934.4  632,485,334 

Fiscal  Affairs 4,760.6  41,169,607  4,913.5  44,623,021  4,9.50.6  45,746,463 

Health  and  Welfare 32,759.8  260,393,718  34,278.1  290.966,984  34,774.3  299,242,5.50 

Highw,a,v  Transportation 31,168.1  262,264,710  34,403  301,735,019  35,731.7  319,486,135 

Industrial  Relations 3,189.5  2S,S.-,i.l!)l  3,273.9  30,610,658  3,299.1  31,806,865 

Justice    1,419.9  12,.-i01,S46  1,531.5  14,314.929  1,643.8  15,895.722 

Military  Affairs 375.8  2,827,510  388.7  3,138,011  390.6  3,173,028 

Regulation  and  Licensing 3,0.34.2  29,098,571  3,103.3  31,475,221  3.049.9  31,569,228 

Resources 11,428.7  100,993,657  11,726.6  108,432,494  11.689.3  110,186,116 

Veterans  Affairs 981.9  7,241,548  988.7  7,593,529  1,017.6  7,9.36,316 

Miscellaneous 11.7  103,135  15  153,325  11.5  121,658 

Totals  162,676.7  $1,398,558,419  175,839  $1,603,660,622  183,579.7  $1,695,.554,074 

Augmentation  for  Salary  Increase -  -  -  —  -  91,031,185 

Augmentation  for  Overtime -  -  -  -  -  349,500 

Total -  -  -  -  -  $1,786,934,759 

CLASSIFICATION 

Statutory  294.6  $6,143,015  303  $6,823,212  300.7  $6,872,511 

Exempt  _■ 825  9,736,140  874.2  10,9.55,447  910.2  11,762,495 

Civil  Service 107,938.1  906.189,813  114,043.2  1,007,213,081  116,676  1,046,896,871 

University  of  California 33,-597.3  287,528,913  37,3.59.7  346,210,692  39,4,33.5  366,835,419 

State  Colleges  and  Trustees 19,539  186,189,915  22,572.6  228,684,339  25,498.9  258,939,571 

Other  State  College  Facilities  e 414.3  1,904,344  604  2,7.53,621  665.5  3,095,503 

Hastings  College  of  Law 68.4  866,279  82.3  1,020,230  94.9  1,151,704 

Totals 162,676.7  $1,398,558,419  175,839  $1,603,660,622  183,579.7  $1,695,554,074 

Augmentation  for  Salary  Increase -  -  -  —  -  91,031,185 

Augmentation  for  Overtime  Pay -  -  -  -  -  349,500 

Total ~  -  ~  -  -  $1,786,934,759 

a  Excludes  legislative  staff. 
b  Excludes  the  Governor's  office. 

c  Includes  staff  for  the  State  College  Dormitory  Revenue  Fund,  College  Auxiliary  Enterprise  Fund  and  the  State  College  Parking 
Revenue  Fund. 
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C9.ASSBFSCATiON   OF   FSJNDS   iN   THE   STATE  TREASURY 

The  Budget  totals  of  revenues  and  expenditures  reflect  the  activities  of  many 
separate  funds.  See  Schedules  4  and  5  for  complete  list  of  these  funds.  They 
are  segregated  into  the  following  classifications: 

GENERAL  FUND — Consists  of  money  received  into  the  State  Treasury  not 
required  by  law  to  be  credited  to  anj^  other  fund,  to  be  used  for  general 
purposes  of  State  Government. 

SPECIAL  FUNDS — Funds  created  to  receive  certain  revenues  or  to  finance 
particular  activities  which  are  for  general  purposes  of  State  Government  or 
are  for  activities  subject  to  the  regulatory  or  police  powers  of  the  state. 

OTHER  FUNDS— See  Schedule  5  for  list  of  funds  which  are  not  included  in 
the  Budget  totals.  They  consist  of  moneys  which  were  derived  from  sources 
other  than  general  or  special  taxes,  licenses,  fees  or  other  state  revenues.  There 
are  receipts  from  the  Federal  Government,  funds  created  for  accounting 
purposes,  receipts  from  sale  of  lands,  or  moneys  held  in  trust.  Funds  not 
included  in  the  Budget  totals  are  segregated  into  the  following  classifications : 

Working  Capital  and  Revolving  Funds — Funds  created  to  finance  services  for 
governmental  agencies  for  which  charges  are  made  at  cost  to  maintain  a 
fixed  accountability.  The  charges  are  reflected  as  expenditures  in  the  Budget 
at  the  agency  receiving  the  commodity  or  service. 

Public  Service  Enterprise  Funds — Activities  operated  under  state  control  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  Funds  are  derived  from  charges  to  those  who  use 
the  service  and  no  support  is  derived  from  taxes,  licenses  or  other  state 
revenues.  These  functions  are  not  subject  to  the  regulatory  or  police  powers 
of  the  state. 

Bond  Funds — To  hold  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  bonds  and  to  finance  projects 
for  which  the  bonds  were  authorized.  The  cost  to  the  state  is  charged  at  the 
time  interest  payments  are  made  and  when  the  bonds  are  redeemed.  (See 
Treasury  funds  for  which  no  detailed  transactions  are  reported  in  the 
Budget.) 

Retirement  Funds — ^Moneys  held  in  trust  by  the  state  for  retirement  benefit 
payments. 

Debt  Service  Funds — Moneys  held  by  the  state  to  be  used  for  payment  of 
interest  or  for  redemption  of  bonds. 

Trust  and  Agency  Funds — Funds  holding  monej^s  in  trust  pending  disburse- 
ments to  trustors,  moneys  received  from  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
expended  for  specific  purposes,  and  other  funds  which  do  not  derive  their 
sources  from  taxes  or  other  state  revenues,  or  are  in  the  nature  of  transitory 
funds  created  for  the  convenience  of  accounting  receipts  or  disbursements 
which  are  not  necessarily  revenues  or  expenditures. 
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TRIASURY   FUNDS   FOR  WHiCH   NO   DETAILED   TRANSACTIONS 
ARE   REPORTED    IN   TKi   BUDGET 

Ballot  Paper  Bevolvng  Fund:  The  fund  is  used  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  purchase  paper  for  sale  to  counties 
and  municipalities  for  their  use  for  election  ballots. 

Bicentennial  Celebration  Fund:  Depository  for  gifts  and  grants  for  commemoration  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  California. 

California  Heritage  Preservation  Fund:  The  fund  was  established  by  Chapter  1938,  Statutes  of  1963,  to  receive 
donations,  gifts  and  grants  from  any  source  to  provide  for  the  restoration,  preservation  and  display  of  the 
historical  documents  of  the  state  on  deposit  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Condemnation  Deposits  Fu7id:  Contains  deposits  held  in  trust  pending  settlement  of  court  cases  in  condemnation 
proceedings. 

India  Basin  Sinking  Fund:  Moneys  are  transferred  from  the  San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund  and 
interest  is  earned  on  investment  of  these  moneys  to  provide  for  payment  of  interest  and  redemption  of  the 
San  Francisco  Harbor  Bonds. 

J  oh  Training  and  Placement  Fund:  For  deposit  and  disbursement  of  grants  and  gifts  to  further  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  instruction  in  vocational  skills  and  to  provide  assistance  for  job  placement. 

Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Revolving  Fund:  The  fiind  is  used  by  the  Public  Employees'  Retirement  Sys- 
tem to  clear  employer  and  employee  contributions  under  the  Federal  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Pro- 
gram from  public  agencies  included  in  the  agreement  between  the  state  and  the  federal  government. 

Opportunity  Work  Centers  Revolving  Fund:  Provides  for  purchase  and  rental  of  equipment  for  Centers  for  the 
Blind. 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Funds  Nos.  4  and  3:  Receives  money  from  the  proceeds  of  bond  sales  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  wliarves,  piers,  seawall,  and  other  improvements  in  San  Francisco  Harbor. 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Funds  Nos.  2,  3  and  4 :  Moneys  are  transferred  from  the  San  Francisco  Harbor 
Improvement  Fund  and  interest  is  earned  on  investment  of  these  monej-s  to  provide  for  payment  of  interest 
and  redemption  of  the  San  Francisco  Harbor  Bonds. 

Special  Deposit  Fund:  Accumulation  of  numerous  trust  funds  deposited  by  state  and  private  agencies  for  a 
specific  purpose.  This  fund  also  contains  unclaimed  cheeks  and  deposits  pending  either  payment  to  the 
proper  persons  or  transfer  to  the  General  Fund.  The  transactions  of  this  fund  are  so  numerous  and  the 
pattern  is  so  indefinite  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  volume  that  will  flow  through  the  fund. 

Specal  Interest  Stopping  Place  Fund:  Receives  gifts  of  money  or  property  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  places 
of  special  scenic,  historical,  or  cultural  interest. 

State  Park  Contingent  Fund:  Receives  moneys  from  gifts,  bequests,  from  municipal  or  county  appropriations, 
or  donations,  for  improvements,  additions,  or  administration  of  the  state  park  system.  The  amounts  received 
are  disbursed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  donations. 

State  Pagroll  Revolving  Fund:  The  fund  is  iised  by  the  State  Controller  for  payment  of  salaries  through  the 
Uniform  Payroll  Sj'stem. 

Surplus  Money  Investment  Fund:  Excess  money  in  those  funds  which  do  not  have  other  provision  for  invest- 
ment may  be  transferred  to  this  fund,  the  pooled  resources  are  invested  and  the  interest  earned  is  prorated 
to  the  contributing  funds. 

Tax-deeded  Land  Rental  Trust  Fund:  Receipts  are  derived  from  leases  made  by  the  State  Controller  covering 
property  deeded  to  the  state  for  taxes.  The  rentals  are  paid  semiannually  to  the  county  in  which  the  property 
is  located  for  distribution  to  the  taxing  agencies. 

Toll  Bridge  Authority  Revolving  Fund:  A  permanent  revolving  fund  to  pay  expenses  incurred  by  the  California 
Toll  Bridge  Authority  in  tlie  administration  of  the  Toll  Bridge  Authorit.y  Act. 

Traffic  Safety  Program  Fund:  To  receive  and  disburse  funds  received  as  gifts  and  grants  to  be  apportioned 
to  local  governments  for  traffic  safety  programs. 

Treasury  Trust  Deposits:  Provides  for  the  State  Treasurer's  Central  Banking  System. 

Tfnclmmed  Property  Fund :  This  fund  accounts  for  all  unclaimed  moneys  held  by  the  state. 

Welfare  Advance  Fund:  The  fund  is  used  for  disbursements  to  counties  of  state  and  federal  shares  of  social 
welfare  piiblic  assistance  programs. 
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STATE  OPERATIONS 

Current  Expenses: 

Legislative 

Judicial 

Executive 

General  Administration 

Agriculture 

Corrections 

Higher  Education 

Fiscal  A3.iirs — Bond  Funds 

Health  and  Welfare 

Industrial  Relations 

Military  Affairs 

Resources 

Veterans  Affairs 

Debt  Service 

Unallocated 

Unallocated — Bond  Funds 

Credits  to  General  Fund  for  overhead 
services  charged  to  agencies  supported 
from  Special  Funds'^ 

Estimated  Unidentified  Savings  •* 

TOTALS,  STATE  OPERATIONS. 
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LOCAL  ASSISTANCE 

Subventions: 
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Health  and  Welfare 

Resources 

Resources — Bond  Funds 

Transportation 

Property  Tax  Relief 
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LOCAL  ASSISTANCE— Continued 

S  TIB  VENTIONB — Continued 

Other  Purposes-- 

Shared  Revenues 

TOTALS,  LOCAL  ASSISTANCE 

General  Fund 

Special  Funds 

State  Beach,   Park,    Recreational 
and  Historical  Facilities  Fund. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

State  Building  Program 

State  Building  Program  Bonds 

District  Fair  Construction  Program 

State  Highway  Program 

Wildlife  Conservation  Program 

Wildlife  Conservation  Program — Bond 

Funds 

Parlis  and  Recreation  Acquisition  and 

Development  Program 

Paries  and  Recreation  Acquisition  and 

Development  Program  Bonds 

California  Water  Facilities  Program 

California  Water  Facilities  Program — 

Bond  Funds 

TOTALS.  CAPITAL  OUTLAY..  . 

General  Fund '. 

Special  Funds 

State  Construction  Program  Fund. 
Central  Valley  Water  Project 

Construction  Fund 

California  Water  Resources 

Development  Bond  Fund 

State  Beach,   Park,   Recreational 

and  Historical  Facilities  Fund.. 

TOTALS,  EXPENDITURES 

Ger eral  Fund 

Special  Funds 

State  Construction  Program  Fund 

Central  Valley  Water  Project 

Construction  Fund 

California  Water  Resources 

Development  Bond  Fund 

State  Beach,  Park,  Recreational  and 

Historical  Facilities  Fund 
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Schedule  10 
STATEMENT   OF   BONDED   DEBT   OF   THE   STATE  OF   CALSFORNiA  AS   OF   NOVEJVISER  30,    1968 

This  statement  includes  only  General  Obligation    Bonds  of  the  State  of  California  and  does  not   include   Bonds   Issued    under 
authority  of  State  Instrumentalities  which  are  not  General  Obligations  of  the  State  of  California. 


Name  of  issue 

Rate  of 
interest 

Date  of 
maturity 

Authorized 

Unsold 

Redemptions 

Outstanding 

GENERAL  OBLIGATION  BONDS 
GENERAL  FUND  BONDS 

4}^% 

1-4J5% 

H-0% 

3H-5% 

1-5% 

3-5% 
Ho-5% 
Vio-5% 

3-5% 

1932-1971 
1952-1978 
1955-1990 
1959-1984 
1960-1985 
1961-1987 
1963-1990 
1966-1991 
1967-1994 

81,000,000 
250,000,000 
185,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 
220,000,000 
300,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
275,000,000 
200,000,000 
200,000,000 
270,000,000 
380,000,000 

65,000,000 

230,000,000 
150,000,000 

S92S,000 
147,100,000 
74,800,000 
34,200,000 
28,600,000 
49,200,000 
46,800,000 
16,000,000 
6,400,000 

i$75,000 

=102,900,000 

niO,200,000 

=65,800,000 

=71,400,000 

=170,800,000 

=253,200,000 

Stntp  SfhnnI  Riiildinp-  Act  of  1962 

=184,000,000 

=253,600,000 

8275,000,000 

State  Construction  Program  Bond  Act  of  1955 

State  Construction  Program  Bond  Act  of  1958 

State  Construction  Program  Bond  Act  of  1962 

State  Construction  Program  Bond  Act  of  1964 

3K-5% 

yu-5% 

i4o-6% 
3  Ho-5% 

1959-1985 
1962-1989 
1965-1991 
1967-1994 

55,400,000 
37,600,000 
25,200,000 
13,200,000 

144,000,000 

102,400,000 

244,800,000 

60,000,000 
65,000,000 

80,000,000 

75,000,000 

306,800,000 

State  Pligher  Education  Construction  Program  Bond 
Act  of  1966             - 

3H-5% 
3Mo-5% 

1968-1993 
1967-1987 

1,600,000 
3,700,000 

148,400,000 

State  Beach,  Park,  Recreational,  and  Historical  Facil- 
ities Bond  Act  of  1964 

71,300,000 

$3,386,000,000 

81,750,000,000 

89,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
1,000,000 
60,000,000 

8555,000,000 
8700,000,000 

$540,725,000 

$2,290,275,000 

SELF-LIQUIDATING  BOKDS^ 

CaUfomia  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Act  of 
1959 

Ho-5% 

4% 

4% 

lH-3Ji% 

4% 

1-6% 

81,050,000,000 

HARBOR  BOND  FUNDS 

1951-1985 
1955-1989 
1952-1983 
1941-1985 
1964-1997 

$7,057,000 

6,641,000 

5,775,000 

624,000 

5,645,000 

$1,943,000 

550,000 

2,809,000 

4,225  000 

India  Basin  of  1909 

147,000 
7,500,000 

229,000 

46,855,000 

890,000,000 

8100,000,000 
100,000,000 
150,000,000 
175,000,000 
600,000,000 
300,000,000 
400,000,000 
250,000,000 
200,000,000 

88,197,000 

825,742,000 

890,900,000 
80,250,000 

101,450,000 
91,800,000 

177,300,000 
04,800,000 
64,800,000 
13,500,000 

856,061,000 

VETERANS  FARM  AND  HOME 
BUILDING  FUND  BONDS 

Veterans  Act  of  1946 

2-2M% 

lK-4% 

1M-2H% 

M-5% 

1-5% 

3Ji-6% 

'Ao-5% 

3-5% 

1949-1971 
19.52-1972 
1954-1975 
1957-1977 
1958-1984 
1961-1986 
1962-1989 
1966-1988 

89,100,000 

19,750,000 

Veterans  Act  of  1951 

48,550,000 

83,200,000 

322,700,000 

Veterans  Act  of  1958 

235,200,000 

335,200,000 

Veterans  Act  of  1962 

236,500,000 

Veterans  Act  of  1968  -          .    .._          .      _              .    .    _. 

8200,000,000 

Totals,   Veterans   Farm   and    Home   Building 

82,175,000,000 

8200,000,000 

8084,800,000 

$1,290,200,000 

TOTALS,  SELF-LIQUIDATING  BONDS... 

84,015,000,000 

8908,197,000 

$710,542,000 

82,396,261,000 

TOTALS,  ALL  BONDS     . 

87,401,000,000 

81,463,197,000 

81,251,267,000 

84,686,536,000 

'  Balances  in  the  Olympic  Bond  Fund  will  be  available  to  pay  the  General  Fund  for  the  debt  service  due  in  the  1968-69  and  1969-70  fiscal  year,  but  the  Olympic  Bond  Fund  mil 
provide  only  pa^-t  of  the  resources  to  finance  the  General  Fund  payments  in  the  1970-71  fiscal  year  when  the  final  redemption  payment  with  interest  is  paid  January  2,  1971, 

=  Tlie  school  districts  of  the  State  of  California  pay  a  part  of  the  debt  service  for  the  S  tate  School  Building  Aid  Bond  Issues. 

=  Thc  revenues  derived  from  the  California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund,  the  San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund,  the  Small  Craft  Harhor  Improvement  Fund, 
and  the  Farm  and  Home  Building  Fund  of  1943  finance  the  debt  service  costs  that  are  paid  from  the  General  Fund. 

*  Callable  on  or  after  July  1,  1951  by  lot. 

"  Callable  on  or  after  July  2,  1955  by  lot. 

»  Callable  on  or  after  January  1,  1941  by  lot. 

'Chapter  103,  Statutes  of  1958,  First  Extraordinary  Session  authorized  $50,000,000  for  the  development  of  the  San  Francisco  Harbor,  of  which  $7,500,000  remain  unsold; 
and  also  authorized  $10,000,000  for  the  development  of  small  craft  harbors  and  these  bonds  have  been  sold. 
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Program  Budget 


Legislative 

Judicial 

Executive 

greneeal  administration 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Corrections 

Education 

Higher  Education 

Fiscal  Affairs 

Health  and  Welfare 

Industrial  Relations 

Justice 

Military  Affairs 

Regulation  and  Licensing 

Resources 

Transportation 

Veterans  Affairs 

Miscellaneous 

Debt  Service 

Unallocated 


LEGISLATIVE 


LEGISLATURE 


1 
2 
3 
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Program  Objectives 

Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  vests  the  legislative  power  of  this  state  in  a  Senate  and  Assembly  which  are 
designated  ' '  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California. ' ' 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS                                                                       ACTUAL  ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

1967-6S  1968-69                   1969-70 

I.  Senate     $4,485,797  $6,401,680           $6,602,800 

II.  Assembly    9,442,355  11,253,311           11,706,327 

III.  Joint   expenses   3,535,166  5,437,314             5,434,700 

TOTALS.  PROGRAM $17,463,318  $23,092,305        $23,743,827 

General    Fund    20,272,602  21,7SJ,.846           23,7Ji3,S27 

Senate   Contingent  Fund   -85,158  639,682 

Assembly  Contingent  Fund -1,319,611  667,977 

Contingent  funds  of  the  Assembly  and  Senate -1,40^1,515  —                          — 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL   BUREAU 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL 

1967-6S 

Legal  services $1,235,022 

Reimbursements   -51,821 

NET  TOTALS,  LEGAL  SERVICES  (General  Fund) $1,183,201 

Personnel  man-years 109.1 


ESTIMATED 

196S-69 
$1,503,244 
-JfS,355 

$1,454,889 

116 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 

$1,626,590 

-52,220 

$1,574,370 
116 


LEGAL  SERVICES 


Output 

Requests 

Need 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

22,832  24.000  26,000 


The  legislative  process  involves  a  large  volume  of 
complex  legal  problems  all  of  which  must  be  resolved 
■within  a  critical  time  span.  Indexing  and  maintenance 
of  appropriate  tables  are  necessary  to  provide  access 
to  legislative  measures  and  to  provide  and  facilitate 
use  of  compilations  of  statutes  and  codes. 

Autliority 

Government  Code,  Chapter  1  (commencing  with 
Section  10200)  of  Part  2,  Division  2,  Title  2.  Sec- 
tions 9762,  9764,  and  9765,  Government  Code.  Joint 
Rules  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly. 

Objectives 

To  provide  the  Members  of  the  Legislature  with 
specialized  legal  services. 

Qeneral  Description 

Legal  services  furnished  include  opinions,  bill 
drafting,  counseling,  attendance  as  counsel  at  meet- 
ings of  committees  of  the  Legislature,  and  represent- 


ing the  Legislature  in  litigation.  The  attorney-client 
relationship  is  maintained,  and  all  work  is  confiden- 
tial. 

The  ofSce  also  maintains  an  indexing  section,  which 
indexes  all  bills  introduced,  maintains  a  statutory 
record,  and  acts  as  editor  and  compiler  of  aU  state- 
published  codes  and  the  ofScial  publication  of  the 
statutes.  A  portion  of  the  work  of  this  section  during 
the  sessions  is  published  as  the  Legislative  Index, 
Tables  of  Sections  Affected  and,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  session,  the  Summary  Digest,  compiled  stat- 
utes, and  state  editions  of  the  codes. 

Worhloai 

A  supervising  legal  stenographer  and  additional 
temporary  help  are  proposed  to  alleviate  the  impact 
of  annual  general  sessions  upon  this  office.  The  fuU 
impact  of  annual  sessions  has  not  yet  been  determined 
and  further  assistance  may  be  necessary. 

Three  new  junior  counsels  are  proposed  for  the 
budget  year.  One  is  for  workload  increases  and  two 
are  requested  in  order  to  expand  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel's bill  digest  to  indicate  fiscal  impact  of  proposed 
legislation  upon  local  government.  Staffing  require- 
ments for  this  expansion  is  uncertain  and  additional 
positions  may  be  needed  in  the  future. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 109.1       109.1       109.1  $1,235,022  $1-403,352  51-481,767 

Worliload  adjustments -              6.9           6.9        -  99,S92  144,823 

Totals,  Legal  Services 109.1       116          116~  $1,235,022  ?1.503,244  ?1'626,590 

General  Fund ^'^^Hi{  ^'^'^.I'fJi  ^'^lUln 

Reimbursements    51,821  48,355  52,<iM 


-4315     P 


LEGISLATIVE 
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LAW   REVISION   COMMISSION 

Office  at  Stanford  University 

Program  Objectives 


The  primary  objective  of  the  California  Law  Kevi- 
sion  Commission  is  to  study  the  statutory  and  deci- 
sional law  of  this  state  to  discover  defects  and  anach- 
ronisms and  to  recommend  legislation  to  effect  needed 
reforms.  The  subjects  of  commission  study  are  desig- 
nated by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Law  revision  *  (General  Fund) 

Personnel  man-years  


The  commission  consists  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  a  Member  of 
the  Assembly  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and  7  addi- 
tional members  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Legislative 
Counsel  is  an  ex  officio  nonvoting  member  of  the  com- 


mission. 

ACTUAL 
1967-6S 
$126,230 
6.1 


ESTIMATED 
196S-59 
$159,069 
8 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
$163,922 
8 


LAW  REVISION 


Output 

The  basic  measure  of  the  commission's  output  is  the 
number  of  statute  sections  recommended  to  be  added, 
amended,  or  repealed  at  a  given  session.  This  is  not  an 
accurate  measure  of  output,  however,  since  one  statute 
section  dealing  with  a  complex,  controversial  problem 
may  require  substantially  more  resources  than  50  sec- 
tions dealing  with  a  relatively  simple,  noncontroversial 
problem. 


Sections  enacted 

Sections  recommended 

Sections  tentatively  recom- 
mended    


Actual 
1967-63 
771 
75 

48  2 


Estimated 
1968-69 

"60 

200  3 


Proposed 
1969-70 


40 


100  3 


Need 

The  commission  assists  the  Legislature  in  keeping 
the  law  up  to  date  by  intensively  studying  complex 
and  controversial  subjects,  identifying  major  policy 
questions  for  legislative  attention,  gathering  the  views 
of  interested  persons  and  organizations,  and  drafting 
recommended  legislation  for  legislative  consideration. 
The  commission  also  identifies  deficiencies  in  the  law 
that  might  not  otherwise  come  to  legislative  attention 
and  recommends  corrective  legislation. 

The  efforts  of  the  commission  permit  the  Legis- 
lature to  devote  its  time  to  determining  significant 
policy  questions  rather  than  having  to  be  concerned 
with  the  technical  problems  involved  in  preparing 
background  studies,  working  out  intricate  legal  prob- 
lems, and  drafting  needed  legislation.  The  output  of 
the  commission  thus  permits  the  Legislature  to  ac- 
complish needed  reforms  that  the  Legislature  might 
otherwise  not  be  able  to  effect  because  of  the  heavy 
demands  on  legislative  time.  In  some  cases,  the  com- 
mission's study  results  in  a  determination  that  no 
legislation  on  a  particular  topic  is  needed,  thus  re- 
lieving the  Legislature  of  the  burden  of  devoting  its 
time  to  the  study  of  such  topic. 

Authority 

Section  10330  of  the  Government  Code. 

General  Description 

The  workload  of  this  commission  is  determined  pri- 
marily by  the  number  of  topics  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Legislature.  The  commission  now  has  an  agenda  of  25 

*  An  additional  activity  of  the  commission,  required  by  Government  Code  Section  10331,  is  recommending  tlie  express  repeal  of  all 
statutes  repealp'1  by  implication  or  held  unconstitutional.  An  insignificant  amount  of  resources  is  devoted  to  this  activity,  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $300-$500  a  year. 

1  The  number  of  sections  enacted  exceeds  the  number  recommended  because  several  sections  were  added  to  the  recommended  legisla- 

tion after  it  had  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature. 

2  These  sections  are  included  in  a  tentative  recommendation  relating  to  one  aspect  of  condemnation  law  and  procedure.  One  of  the 

sections  is  a  constitutional  amendment. 

3  These  sections  will  be  included  in  tentative  recommendations  relating  to  various  aspects  of  condemnation  law  and  procedure  and 

inverse  condemnation.  However,  the  commission  does  not  plan  to  submit  comprehensive  legislation  on  these  subjects  to  the  Leg- 
islature until  1972. 


Another  measure  of  the  commission's  output  is  the 
number  of  printed  pages  contained  in  material  pub- 
lished in  a  given  fiscal  year.  To  some  extent,  this 
reflects  the  commission's  actual  output  since  the  com- 
plexity of  the  legal  problem  involved  is  generally 
reflected  in  the  number  of  pages  required  to  discuss 
the  problem.  However,  the  commission  strives  for  con- 
ciseness in  its  publications  in  order  to  minimize  print- 
ing costs  and  to  reduce  the  volume  of  material  that 
must  be  considered  by  the  Legislature  and  other  inter- 
ested persons.  Consequently,  the  more  editorial  re- 
sources that  are  devoted  to  a  particular  publication, 
the  more  likely  that  it  can  and  will  be  shortened. 


Commission  reports  (printed 
pages)    

Background  studies  pub- 
lished in  law  reviews 
(printed  pages)    


Actual 
1967-68 

327 
160 


Estimated 
1968-69 

100 
250 


Proposed 
1959  -70 

400 
200 


LEGISLATIVE 


LAW  REVISION  COMMISSION — Continued 
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LAW  REVISION— Continued 


topics  referred  to  it  by  the  Legislature  for  study. 
During  the  next  four  or  five  years,  the  Commission 
will  devote  most  of  its  efforts  to  preparing  recom- 
mendations relating  to  condemnation  law  and  pro- 
cedure and  to  inverse  condemnation — two  topics 
which  legislative  committees  have  directed  the  com- 
mission to  give  priority.  Other  recommendations  on 


smaller  topics  will  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
during  this  period. 

Present  stafSng  of  the  commission  is  adequate  to 
handle  the  anticipated  workload  during  1969-70.  De- 
lay in  completing  work  on  major  topics  now  under 
study  is  unavoidable  because  the  studies  are  complex 
and  controversial. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 

ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 
1969-70 

67-68  68-69  69-70 

Totals,   Law  Revision   (General  Fund) 

6.1           8              8 

$126,230 

$159,069 

$163,922 

COMMISSION   ON   UNIFORM  STATE   LAWS 

Office  at  Sacramento 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Uniform  State  Laws  (General  Fund) 

Need 

The  interest  of  justice,  in  some  areas,  is  best  served 
by  making  California  statutes  compatible  with  laws 
of  other  states. 

Authority 

Sections  10400  through  10408  of  the  Government 
Code. 

0 ijectives 

To  promote  uniformity  in  state  laws  upon  all  sub- 
jects where  uniformity  is  deemed  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable. 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

1965-69 

1969-70 

$8,871 

$11,500 

$15,400 

General  Description 

In  conjunction  with  other  states,  the  commission 
drafts  and  presents  to  the  Legislature  uniform  laws 
considered  desirable  and  practicable  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 
The  commission  is  composed  of  4  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  the  Legislative  Counsel  as  a  mem- 
ber ex  officio,  and  2  legislators.  The  program  is  main- 
tained at  the  same  level  as  previously  authorized.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  attendance  of  the  commission- 
ers at  meetings  of  the  national  conference.  Califor- 
nia's contribution  to  the  conference  is  increased  in 
the  budget  year  because  of  the  state's  population  in- 
crease which  is  the  basis  for  allocation  of  costs  to  the 
various  participating  states. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,   Uniform   State  Laws  (General 
Fund)    


$8,871 


$11,500 


$15,400 


LEGISLATIVE 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO   LEGISLATORS'   RETIREMENT   FUND 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Contributions  to  Legislators'  B.etiiemenU General  Fund) 


ACTUAL 
1967-6S 
$510,000 


ESTIMATED 
196S-69 
$450,000 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 
$540,000 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  LEGISLATORS'  RETIREMENT 


Output 

The  benefit  cost  of  this  program  is  based  on  the 
following  average  number  of  annuitants  covered  im- 
der  Legislators'  Retirement. 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

99 

103 

107 

Annuitants   

Need 

The  reduction  or  loss  of  income  beyond  the  earning 
years  requires  provision  for  retirement  benefits. 

Authority 

Government  Code,  Section  9350,  (Chapter  879,  Stat- 
utes of  1947). 


Ohjeetives 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide  retirement 
and  death  benefits  by  funding  that  portion  of  benefits 
paid  which  is  not  provided  by  the  acciimulated  con- 
tributions of  members  receiving  such  benefits. 

General  Description 

Established  in  1947,  the  Legislators'  Retirement 
System  provides  retirement  and  death  benefits  for 
legislators  and  constitutional  officers.  Contributions 
to  Legislators'  Retirement  System  are  an  annual  state 
appropriation  from  the  General  Fund.  In  addition  the 
system  is  also  financed  through  member  contributions, 
and  interest  earnings.  Administration  of  the  system 
is  provided  by  the  Public  Employees'  Retirement  Sys- 
tem. 

Program  increases  are  due  to  higher  actuarial  esti- 
mates of  the  state's  portion  of  benefits  to  be  paid  in 
the  budget  year. 


PROGKAM  EEQUIKEMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,  Contributions  to  Legislators'  Retirement  Fund. 


$510,000 


$450,000 


$540,000 


JUDICIAL 
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SUPREME  COURT 

Headquarters  Office  at  San  Francisco 

Program  Objectives 

The  program  objective  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  provide  effective  administration  of  justice  for  the  people  of 
California.  The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  state  court  of  record.  It  consists  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  six  asso- 
ciate justices. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

1967-«g  196S-69  1969-70 

I.  Administration  of  Justice $1,328,717  $1,518,026  $1,725,037 

II.  Administrative  Support— distributed  to  other  program  __  (302,843)  (318,723)  (321,995) 

TOTALS,  PROGRAM  (General  Fund) $1,328,717  $1,518,026  $1,725,037 

Personnel  man-years 69.9  71  77 


I.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 


Need 


The  California  Constitution,  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  has  always  provided  for  three  equal  branches 
of  government.  The  Judicial  Article  of  the  California 
Constitution  (Article  VI),  which  was  completely  re- 
vised in  November  1966  by  vote  of  the  people,  specifies 
the  structure  and  authority  of  the  courts  of  the  state. 
Without  an  independent,  coequal  judicial  depaj-t- 
ment,  state  government  as  we  have  known  it  would 
cease  to  exist.  Financing  of  the  court  system,  as  cre- 
ated by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the  state,  is 
an  obligation  of  government. 


Authority 

State  Constitution,  Article  V,  Section  8  and  Article 
VI;  Government  Code,  Sections  68801-68928;  Busi- 
ness and  Professions  Code,  Sections  6064  and  6084; 
Penal  Code,  Section  1241. 

Objectives 

To  serve  as  California's  court  of  final  appeal,  pass 
on  important  questions  of  law,  and  maintain  uniform- 
ity of  decisions. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 53.9         55  55 

Workload    adjustments    —  -  6 

Totals,  Administration  of  Justice  (Gen- 
eral Fund) 53.9        55  61 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Total  fiUngs 2,900  3,300  3,600 

Number  of  payments  to  coun- 
sel for  representing  indigent 
criminal  appellants 52  142  113 

General  Description 

The  Supreme  Court  has  original  jurisdiction  in 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  prohibition  and 
certiorari.  The  court  hears  appeals  on  those  cases  in 
which  the  death  penalty  is  imposed  as  provided  in  the 
statutes.  All  cases  (civil  and  criminal)  determined  by 
any  of  the  several  courts  of  appeal  are  subject  to  pe- 
tition for  hearing  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court, 
by  virtue  of  constitutional  authority,  transfers  appeals 
to  and  from  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Courts  of 
Appeal  and  between  districts  of  the  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal. The  court  considers  all  executive  clemency  appli- 
cations wherein  the  applicant  has  previously  suffered 
two  or  more  felony  convictions,  and  the  application 
is  submitted  by  the  Governor  for  the  court's  review. 
The  court  admits  applicants  to  the  bar  who  have  been 
found  qualified  by  the  Committee  of  Bar  Examiners 
of  the  state  bar  and  passes  upon  disciplinary  recom- 


$1,328,717 


$1,518,026 


$1,612,415 
112,622 


$1,328,717  $1,518,026  $1,725,037 

mendations  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  state  bar. 
In  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  and  original  jurisdic- 
tion, the  court  appoints  a  counsel  to  represent  indi- 
gents in  criminal  cases  pending  before  it.  By  enact- 
ment of  Chapter  1368  of  the  Statutes  of  1968,  the 
court  also  supplies  counsel  to  represent  indigents  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court 
sits  at  least  four  times  each  year  in  San  Francisco, 
four  times  each  year  in  Los  Angeles  and  twice  each 
year  in  Sacramento.  The  court  holds  regular  confer- 
ences each  week  to  consider  and  determine  applica- 
tions for  writs  and  petitions  for  hearings  in  cases 
decided  by  the  Courts  of  Appeal  and  to  pass  on  other 
matters  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Input 

There  has  been  a  203  percent  increase  in  filings 
since  the  last  addition  to  the  court's  legal  research 
staff  in  the  1957-58  fiscal  year.  To  keep  abreast  of  its 
filings  which  are  continuing  to  increase,  the  court 
proposes  to  reorganize  part  of  its  present  legal  re- 
search activity  for  improved  efficiency  and  to  add  four 
research  attorneys  and  two  secretaries  to  its  staff. 
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II.  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT 


Need 

Actions  and  procedures  of  the  court  and  litigants 
are  closely  prescribed  by  laws  and  rules.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  all  concerned,  a  precise  official 
record  is  maintained  of  all  actions  taken  on  all  matters 
filed  with  the  court. 

Decisions  of  a  court  include  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  laws.  Litigants  in  subsequent  cases  in- 
volving the  same  laws  may  rely  on  previous  interpre- 


tations. Consequently,  there  is  need  for  an  accurate 
printing  of  written  opinions  to  be  made  available. 

Also  there  is  a  need  for  someone  to  handle  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  court. 

Oijectives 

To  implement  the  administration  of  justice  by  main- 
taining the  official  legal  record  of  all  business  trans- 
acted by  the  court  and  by  administering  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  court. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Program  Elements : 

Clerk  of  the  court 12  12  12 

Reporter   of  decisions   4  4  4 

Totals,  Administration 16  16  16 

Less  amounts  charged  to  other  program 

Net  Totals,  Administration 

Clerk  of  the  Court 

The  clerk's  office  is  responsible  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  Supreme  Court  calendars,  initially  examines  all 
transcripts  to  ascertain  whether  the  court  has  jurisdic- 
tion, prepares  orders  of  transfers  to  and  from  the 
Courts  of  Appeal  and  prepares  the  record  of  all  cases 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  clerk  and  his  staff  conduct  conferences 
with  attorneys  to  eliminate  procedural  difficulties 
which  might  delay  or  prevent  the  hearing  of  cases  on 
the  merits.  The  clerk  is  responsible  for  and  supervises 
the  filing  of  transcripts,  briefs  and  documents  in  all 
appeals  and  original  proceedings  pending  in  the  Su- 
preme Court;  and  maintains  records  not  only  as  to 
these  matters  but  also  as  to  all  appeals  and  original 
proceedings  pending  in  the  Courts  of  Appeal  which 


$219,186 
83,657 

$302,843 
-302,843 


$230,471 
88,252 

$318,723 
-318,723 


$232,881 
89,114 

$321,995 
-321,995 


are  reviewable  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  petition  for 
hearing.  The  Department  of  General  Services,  by  con- 
tract, provides  services  including  budget  preparation, 
maintenance  of  accounting  records,  and  other  admin- 
istrative tasks  as  requested  by  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

Reporter  of  Decisions 

The  Reporter  of  Decisions  is  responsible  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  printing  of  the  decisions  of  the  court, 
which  are  published  and  sold  by  a  private  printer 
under  the  title  of  California  Reports.  His  office  also 
supervises  the  printing  of  the  opinions  of  the  Courts 
of  Appeal  and  superior  court  appellate  departments 
which  are  considered  to  have  sufficient  value  for  ref- 
erence purposes  to  be  published.  These  volumes  are 
printed  under  the  title  of  California  Appellate  Re- 
ports. 
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JUDICIAL  COUNCIL 

Headquarters  Office  at  San  Francisco 

Program  Objectives 

The  Judicial  Council's  objective  is  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice  in  California  by  all  means  con- 
sistent with  its  constitutional  and  statutory  authority. 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS                                                                      ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

I.  Improvement  of  the  administration  of  justice $428,028  $493,490  $508,463 

II.  Assignment  of  judges 288.801  328,082  370,667 

III.  Administration — distributed  to  other  programs (163,459)  (173,796)  (179,536) 

TOTALS,    PROGRAMS    $711,829  $821,572  $879,130 

Reimlursements    -7,733  -1,500  -1,500 

NET  TOTALS.  PROGRAMS   $704,096  $820,072  $877,630 

General  Fund 702,635  788,533  857,340 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund -  -  10,145 

Federal  -funds  & 1,461  31,539  10,145 

Personnel  man-years  28.6  28.7  30.8 

PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 

I.  Improvement  of  the  administration  of  justice  (General  Fund)                          -  -  $20,000 

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT $704,096  $820,072  $897,630 

General  Fund  702,635  788,533  877,340 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund  -  -  10,145 

Federal  funds  1,461  31,539  10,145 

Personnel  man-years . 28.6  28.7  30.8 

PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  Audits  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Finance,  concurred  in  by  the  presiding 
justices  of  the  courts  of  appeal,  $20,000  is  provided 
in  the  budget  of  the  Judicial  Council  to  enable  it  to 
conduct  a  study  of  Appellate  Court  operations.  The 
study  will  be  concentrated  on  the  recordteeping  pro- 


cedures of  the  Courts  of  Appeal,  but  it  will  include 
an  examination  of  the  other  internal  operating  pro- 
cedures of  those  courts.  Interrelationships  between 
the  recordkeeping  function  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal 
and  the  Supreme  Court  will  also  be  reviewed. 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 


Need 


The  State  Constitution  establishes  the  Judicial 
Council  and  provides  for  an  administrative  director 
of  the  courts.  The  council  is  authorized  to  adopt  rules 
governing  court  administration,  practice,  and  pro- 
cedure and  to  make  studies  and  recommendations  for 
improving  the  administration  of  justice.  At  present, 
California  has  386  courts  staffed  by  997  judges.  This 
extensive  system  benefits  from  the  coordinating  influ- 
ence of  a  centralized  policy  and  service  agency. 


Authority 

California  Constitution  Article  VI,  Section  6 ;  Gov- 
ernment Code  Sections  68500-68510. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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Continuing  program  costs 

14 

14 

14 
2 

$428,028 

$493,490 

$476,756 

"Workload  adjustments 

31,707 

the 

Totals,   Improvement  of 

Adminis- 

14 

14 

16 

$428,028 
418,834 

1,461 

7,733 

$493,490 
460,451 

31,539 
1,500 

$508,463 

General  Fund 

486,673 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

10,145 

Federal  funds  a 

10,145 

Reimbursements 

1,500 

Output 

The  Judicial  Council  surveys  judicial  business  and 
makes  recommendations  to  the  courts;  makes  recom- 
mendations annually  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  Leg- 
islature ;  adopts  rules  for  court  administration,  prac- 
tice and  procedure,  consistent  with  statute ;  expedites 
judicial  business  and  equalizes  the  work  of  judges. 

a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom 


General  Description 

One  element  of  this  program  is  the  conducting  of 
continuous  surveys  of  the  operations  of  California's 
courts.  All  the  courts  are  required  to  submit  statistics 
of  their  operations  regularly  on  forms  prescribed  by 
the  council.  The  statistical  section  assembles  and  re- 
fines this  data  for  utilization  in  studies  in  progress 

are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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I.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE— Continued 


and  for  eventual  inclusion  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Administrative  OiBce  of  the  Courts. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  administrative  oflSce  are 
widely  disseminated  to  all  judges,  legislators,  other 
state  officials,  libraries,  etc.,  as  the  authoritative  source 
of  information  on  the  condition  of  business  in  the 
California  courts.  This  information  is  of  special  value 
to  state  legislators  and  officials  for  studying  the  need 
for  additional  courts  or  judgeships. 

During  the  1968  session  of  the  Legislature,  35  re- 
ports evaluating  the  need  for  additional  judgeships  in 
individual  superior  and  municipal  courts  were  made. 

A  second  element  of  the  program  is  conducting 
studies  relating  to  changes  in  the  statutes  or  in  the 
California  Eules  of  Court  or  to  other  improvements 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  This  function  is  per- 
formed by  council  committees  and  attorneys  on  the 
staff  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts.  Sig- 
nificant developments  in  judicial  administration  are 
publicized  through  a  bimonthly  newsletter. 

A  third  element  of  the  program  is  the  conducting 
of  institutes  and  workshops  for  judges  of  the  Califor- 
nia courts.  This  relatively  recent  development,  for 
facilitating  information  flow  and  interaction  between 
the  council  and  the  judges  and  between  the  judges 
themselves  in  specialized  areas  of  judicial  administra- 
tion, has  been  favorably  received  by  the  participants. 
The  meetings  have  been  held  annually  or  biennially 
and  generally  last  for  two  days  for  the  following 
groups : 

Sentencing  Institute  for  Superior  Court  Judges. 

Institute  for  Municipal  and  Justice  Court  Judges. 

Institute  for  Juvenile  Court  Judges  and  Eef erees. 

Workshop  for  Presiding  Judges  of  Metropolitan 
Superior  Courts. 

Workshop  for  Presiding  Justices,  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal. 

Workshop  for  Presiding  Judges  of  Metropolitan 
Municipal  Courts. 

An  additional  activity  in  this  program  is  that  of 
making  recommendations  to  county  boards  of  super- 


visors concerning  the  reorganization  of  the  courts 
within  their  counties.  Upon  the  request  of  a  board  of 
supervisors,  a  survey  is  made  of  the  existing  justice 
and  municipal  courts  within  the  county,  and  a  study 
is  prepared  as  a  guide  to  more  efficient  judicial  dis- 
tricting and  court  organization  for  that  county. 

Another  activity  is  that  of  providing  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  qualifying  examinations  to  candidates 
for  judge  of  a  justice  court. 

Workload  Change 

The  federal  funds  appearing  in  this  budget  are 
from  a  highway  safety  program  allocation  for  the 
improvement  of  traffic  court  operations.  In  the  past 
and  current  years,  these  funds  are  paying  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  cost  of  the  publication  and  distri- 
bution of  a  California  Justice  Court  Manual.  The  fed- 
eral funds  estimated  in  the  budget  year  will  pay  for 
half  of  the  salary  of  a  proposed  new  Attorney  IV 
position  to  be  used  in  improving  traffic  court  proce- 
dures. This  coordinator  of  traffic  court  procedures 
would  be  of  great  value  in  implementing  the  Judicial 
Council's  various  programs  for  statewide  uniformity 
and  consistence  of  procedure  in  California's  traffic 
courts.  This  includes,  for  example,  the  efforts  now 
underway  to  achieve  uniform  bail  schedules,  uniform 
traffic  citations  and  uniform  forms.  In  view  of  the 
continuing  increase  of  approximately  5  percent  a  year 
in  traffic  filings  involving  moving  violations,  such  a 
staff  position  is  needed  both  in  the  development  of  new 
procedures  and  in  achieving  the  uniformity  in  prac- 
tice that  should  exist  in  traffic  courts  throughout  the 
state. 

A  new  position  of  statistical  technician  is  proposed 
to  enable  the  statistical  unit  to  service  the  additional 
workload  created  by  the  increasing  size  of  the  judicial 
establishment,  the  publishing  of  annual  instead  of 
biennial  reports,  and  the  larger  number  of  special  re- 
ports requested  by  the  Legislature,  the  Governor  and 
the  counties. 


II.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  JUDGES 


Need 


The  State  Constitution  directs  the  chairman  of  the 
council  to  expedite  judicial  business  and  equalize  the 
work  of  judges  and  authorizes  him  to  assign  judges 
where  needed  for  this  purpose.  The  courts'  needs  for 
special  assistance  arise  from  judicial  disqualifications, 
vacancies  on  the  bench,  and  congested  calendars  due 
to  sharply  increasing  workloads  and  ordinary  time 
lags  in  filling  additional  judgeships  to  match  the  in- 
creased filings.  Due  to  the  pressure  of  business  in  most 
of  the  courts  in  recent  years,  retired  judges  are  in- 
creasingly being  called  upon  for   assignment  work. 


Without  assigned  judges,  litigants  in  some  of  Cali- 
fornia's busiest  courts  would  suffer  lengthy  delays. 

Authority 

California  Constitution  Article  VI,  Section  6 ;  Gov- 
ernment Code  Sections  68540-68548. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  expedite  judi- 
cial business  and  equalize  the  work  of  the  judges  by 
assigning  judges  to  those  courts  needing  assistance. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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II.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  JUDGES— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs  (Oeneral 

Fund)   3             3             3  $283,801             $328,082             $370,667 

°"*P"*                                    i^l^H^'g       ^^^1       ||*^5!^|f  Since  state  funds  apply  only  to  Superior  Court, 

Days  of  Assistance  Given :  b  Court  of  Appeal,  and  Supreme  Court  salaries,  the 

By  retired  judges 3,142          3,150          3,150  preceding  data  is  restricted  to  assignments  to  those 

^oi^t^^™!."__^°™_^°"^__°       2,098          2100          2100  courts  and  excludes  assignments  from  superior  to  su- 

'- —  perior  courts  since  there  is  no  extra  compensation  in 

Total    5,240            5,250            5,250  such  cases. 

General  Description  Eetired  judges  are  listed  separately  because  the  full 

Money  is  appropriated  for  this  program  to  pay  as-  compensation  paid  is  many  times  the  extra  compensa- 

signed  judges  the  state's  share  of  the  amounts  neces-  !j°f.  P^'^  f  °*^^/  T'^TT!<.  ^rr^""'  ^}^.^'f^^^ 

sary  to  brhig  their  compensation  up  to  the  salaries  Retirement  Fund,  to  which  the  state  contributes,  is 

paid  other  judges  in  the  courts  to  which  they  are  as-  ^^^^^l":^  "V.^^"?'^       """f-  *^  ^^J^.^^''^^^  t^i^oiig^ 

signed.  Eetired  judges  on  assignment  are  paid  the  cessation  of  the  judges   retirement  allowance, 

total  salary  of  such  judges.  Since  a  significant  portion  ^  detaUed  report  of  amounts  of  assistance  rendered 

of    assignments   made    are    to    cover   vacancies,    the  ^^  assigned  judges  is  contained  m  the  Council's  1969 

Budget  Act  authorizes  the  Director  of  Finance  to  Annual  Keport. 
transfer  vacancy  savings  to  the  council's  appropria- 
tion for  this  program. 

III.  ADMINISTRATION 

JTeei  Objectives 

Administration  provides  the  leadership  needed  to  To  direct  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Ad- 
carry  out  the  council's  policies  and  to  achieve  its  ob-  ministrative  OfSce  of  the  Courts  to  implement  the 
jeetives.  In  addition,  it  furnishes  the  ser-^dce  func-  objectives  of  the  Judicial  Council  and  to  provide  ad- 
tions  that  are  essential  to  the  council's  operations.  ministrative  and  management  services  to  the  council 

and  to   California's  judicial  system. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Program  Elements : 
Office  of  Director . 
Fiscal  Services    _. 
Office  Services 


1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

$50,233 

$54,601 

$56,573 

1 

1 

1 

25,829 

27,553 

27,788 

9.1 

9.2 

9.3 

87,397 

91,642 

95,175 

11.6 


Totals,  Administration 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs 

I.  Improvement  of  administration  of  justice 

II.  Assignment  of  judges 

Net  Totals,  Administration  


11.7 


11.8 


$163,459 

-$134,613 

-28,846 


$173,796 

-$143,126 
-30,670 


$179,536 

-$150,812 
-28,724 


Office  of  Director 


The  Administrative  Director  of  the  Courts  is  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  Council, 
directing  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts,  de- 
veloping  and   implementing   concepts   that   will   im- 

b  220  days  approximates  one  judge-year. 


prove  the  administration  of  justice,  and  representing 
the  Council  before  the  Legislature  and  others  to 
supply  information  and  to  explain  the  Council's  posi- 
tion on  matters  affecting  the  administration  of  justice. 
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JUDICIAL  COUNCIL — Continued 

III.  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 
Fiscal  Services 


This  element  administers  budgetary,  accounting 
and  personnel  services  for  the  Judicial  Council,  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Courts  of  Appeal.  Included  is 
the  responsibility  for  budget  preparation  and  control, 
analyses  and  recommendations  on  personnel  classifica- 


tions and  salaries  and  accounting  and  personnel  trans- 
actions and  records. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  staff  work  for  these 
services  is  provided  by  Department  of  General  Serv- 
ices personnel  under  contract. 


Office  Services 


This  element  provides  all  secretarial  services  for 
the  Council,  and  produces,  assembles  and  distributes 
large  quantities  of  studies,  reports  and  agenda  mate- 
rials. 


Workload  Changes 

An  increase  of  $500  in  temporary  help  is  proposed 
to  provide  clerical  help  to  handle  the  increasing  vol- 
ume of  studies  and  reports  being  produced  in  this 
ofSce. 


COMMISSION   ON   JUDICIAL  QUALIFICATIONS 

Headquarters  Office  at  San  Francisco 

Program  Objectives 

The  objectives  are  to  hear  and  investigate  com-  ability  to  issue  warnings  and  to  discuss  personal  prob- 

plaints  against  the  judiciary  and  to  take  appropriate  lems  with  judges ;  and  it  provides  a  confidential  arena 

action  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  The  commis-  to  protect  judicial  reputations  until  the  verdict  is 

sion  fills  several  needs :  it  provides  the  public  with  a  reached.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  extends  to 

regular    institution   to    listen    to    grievances    against  all  levels  of  the  California  judiciary.  As  of  January 

judges ;  it  acts  as  a  disciplinary  force  through  its  1,  1968,  there  were  a  total  of  999  judges. 

SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS                                                                       ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

I.  Process  complaints  against  judges $33,901  $38,334  $39,222 

II.  Administration — distributed  to  other  program (1,792)  (2,181)  (2,244) 

TOTALS,  PROGRAM  (General  Fund) $33,901  $38,334  $39,222 

Personnel  man-years 2  2.1  2.1 


I.  PROCESS  COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  JUDGES 


Need 


To  preserve  the  quality  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  California  by  correcting  weaknesses  caused 
by  the  improper  conduct  or  disability  of  judges. 
Action  may  be  taken  relating  to  willful  misconduct 
in  ofSee,  willful  and  persistent  failure  to  perform 
duties,  habitual  intemperance,  conduct  prejudicial  to 
the  administration  of  justice  that  brings  the  judicial 
office  into  disrepute  or  serious  disability  interfering 
with  the  performance  of  judicial  duties. 

Authority 

California  Constitution,  Article  VI,  Sections  8  and 
18,  Government  Code  Sections  68701-68704,  68725- 


68726,  68750-68755  and  California  Eules  of  Court 
901-21. 

Ol>jectives 

The  commission  acts  on  complaint  in  accordance 
with  the  law  and  for  the  good  of  the  public,  the  state, 
and  the  judiciary. 

Complaints  are  examined  and  consideration  is  given 
to  determine  if  the  allegations  are  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  commission. 

The  commission  consists  of  five  judges  appointed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  two  lawyers  appointed  by  the 
State  Bar  and  two  public  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 
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COMMISSION  ON  JUDICIAL  QUALIFICATIONS — Continued 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


Continuing    Program    Costs    (General 

Fund)    2 

Program  Elements : 

Listening  to,  receiving,  and  discussing 

complaints    0.9 

Initial  investigation   0.5 

Advanced  investigation,  determination 

and  disposition 0.6 


2.1 


1 
0.6 

0.5 


2.1 


1 
0.6 

0.5 


$33,901 


$15,605 
8,305 

9,991 


$38,334 


$16,939 
11,363 

10,032 


$39,222 


$17,646 
12,225 

9,351 


Listening  to,  Receiving  and  Discussing  Complaints 


Output 

Matters  before  commission 

Judicial  questions  and 

grievances,   estimated 

Need 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

101       132       132 


110 


131 


140 


All  questions,  grievances  and  complaints  against 
the  judiciary  must  be  received,  listened  to  and  dis- 
cussed to  determine  the  possible  jurisdiction  and  to 
give  information  about  the  filing  of  a  complaint. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  are  to  review  questions  and  problems 
and  explain  the  purview  of  the  commission  so  that 
legitimate  complaints  can  be  filed  and  considered. 


General  Description 

Information  is  received  and  organized  and  other 
pertinent  data  is  assembled  so  a  determination  can  be 
made  as  to  whether  the  allegations  fall  within  pos- 
sible commission  authority.  When  the  complaint  does 
not  merit  further  consideration,  the  person  who  has 
made  the  allegation  or  accusation  is  so  advised  by 
letter  including  appropriate  explanation  and  some- 
times, in  addition,  verbally  by  personal  interview. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $15,605 

Personnel  man-years 0.9 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$16,939 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$17,646 


Initial  Investigation 


Output 

Closed  after  evaluation  on  the 
face  as  being  unfounded 

Concluded  after  inquiry  and 
without  contact  with  judge 

Inquiry  and  investigation 

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 

84 

13 

48 


Estimated 
1968-69 

63 

15 
47 


Estimated 
196&-70 

63 

15 
47 


General  Description 

Upon  a  complaint  to  the  executive  secretary,  the 
allegations  are  evaluated.  If  they  are  found  frivolous, 
or  without  merit,  the  commission  does  no  more  than 
inform  the  complainant  accordingly. 


Input 


All  complaints  filed  must  be  speedily  considered  and 
processed  for  the  public  good  as  well  as  for  that  of 
the  judicial  system. 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $8,305 

Personnel  man-years 0.5 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$11,363 
0.6 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$12,225 
0.6 


Advanced  Investigation,  Determination  and  Disposition 


Output 


Processed  and  resolved 

Resignation  or  retirement 

Need 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

28  30  30 

5  2  2 


The  judge  is  notified  in  writing  of  the  report 
against  him.  The  reply  from  the  judge  together  with 
the  information  gathered  by  investigation  and,  if 
required,  subsequent  investigation  provides  for  the 
disposition  of  the  allegation. 

Objectives 

To  close  all  complaints  made  against  members  of 
the  judicial  system  by  determination  by  the  commis- 
sion of  the  appropriate  action  to  be  taken  for  the 
public  good  and  for  the  better  administration  of 
justice. 


General  Description 

The  judge  can  satisfactorily  answer  the  allegation 
or  recognize  a  fault  and  correct  it.  If  the  judge  is 
unable  to  refute  the  complaint  or  unwilling  or  unable 
to  recognize  and  correct  a  failing,  he  can  resign  or 
retire  during  the  course  of  the  investigation  or  the 
commission  will  proceed  with  its  investigation.  The 
commission  can  admonish  the  judge  by  confidential 
criticism  and  warning  when  the  circumstances  do  not 
justify  a  formal  hearing.  If  a  formal  hearing  is  war- 
ranted, charges  are  drawn  and  served  on  the  judge, 
counsel  selected  and  the  case  proceeds  to  trial  either 
before  the  commission  or  special  masters. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $9,991 

Personnel  man-years 0.6 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$10,032 
0.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$9,351 
0.5 
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Need 


II.  ADMINISTRATION 

Authority 


Administration  includes  the  provisions  for  volun- 
tary disability  retirement  and  restoration  to  capacity. 
Administration  also  provides  fiscal  management, 
budgets  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  commission's  objec- 
tives and  performs  service  functions  that  are  essential 
to  the  operation  of  the  commission. 


Government  Code  Sections  75060  and  75060.6. 

Objectives 

To  provide  the  administrative  steps  for  judges 
seeking  and  eligible  for  disability  retirement  and 
reinstatement  and  to  provide  for  administration,  busi- 
ness management  and  personnel  services  as  required 
by  the  commission. 


PROGEAM  BEQUIREMBNTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Program  Elements : 

Disability    retirement    (approval    and 

restoration  to  capacity)    _  _  _  _  $491  $497 

Accounting  and  personnel  services _  _  _  $1,792  1,690  1,747 

Totals,   Administration   _  _  _  $1,792  $2,181  $2,244 

Disability  Retirement  (Approval  and  Restoration  to  Capacity) 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  Objectives 

1967-68  1958-69  1969-70 

Restoration  to  capacity 2^7,  The  objectives  are  to  review  all  applications  made 

Disability   retirement   requests  2  2  2  i ■    j  i,  i.  j-     i.-tj.         j.-  j.     t    •i_-Ti 

Disability  retirement  allowed  1  2  2  by  judges  who  request  disability  retirement  eUgibility 

and  for  those  under  disability  retirement  to  decide  if 

^'^^^  a  judge  is  still  incapacitated  or  if  he  has  recovered 

Any  judge  of  a  court  of  record  who  is  unable  to  ^^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^^  serve, 
discharge  efSciently  the  duties  of  his  ofQee  by  reason  General  Description 
of  mental  or  physical  disability  is  eligible  for  dis- 
ability retirement.  If  he  is  subsequently  no  longer  -^U  requests  for  disability  retirement  are  reviewed 
deemed  incapacitated  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  a  along  with  supporting  medical  information.  If  the 
medical  examination,  he  shall  be  a  judicial  officer  of  request  is  approved  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  com- 
the  state  and  be  available  for  assignment  to  a  court  mission,  the  certificate  evidencing  such  approval  is 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Judicial  Council.  The  consent  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  a  successor  is 
of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  commission  is  required  appointed  to  fiU  the  vacancy.  The  commission  may 
for  a  disability  retirement,  and  the  approval  of  the  require  any  judge  who  is  receiving  disability  retire- 
commission  is  required  after  a  disability  retirement  ^^^nt  and  is  under  the  age  of  65  years  to  undergo  a 
for  a  judge  to  be  restored  to  capacity.  medical^  examination  to  determine  whether  he  is  still 

incapacitated  for  service  as  a  judge. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures -  $491  $497 

Accounting  and  Personnel  Services 


Objectives 

The  objectives  are  to  provide  all  administrative, 
business  management  and  personnel  services  as  re- 
quired by  the  commission. 

General  Description 

The  Department  of  General  Services,  by  contract, 
provides  services  including  budget  preparation,  budget 


control,  maintenance  of  accounting  records,  mainte- 
nance of  pay  and  personnel  records,  and  other  general 
administrative  tasks  as  requested  by  the  executive 
secretary. 


Input 
Expenditures 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$1,792  $1,690 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$1,747 
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Program  Objectives 


The  program  objectives  of  the  courts  of  appeal  are 
to  review  and  dispose  of  all  appeals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  death  penalty  cases,  flowing  from  superior 
courts  in  order  to  provide  a  step  in  the  appeal  struc- 
ture available  to  litigants.  These  courts  also  consider 


the  writs  that  are  necessary  for  the  complete  exercise 
of  appellate  and  original  jurisdiction,  thus  disposing 
of  a  large  number  of  actions  which  otherwise  would 
be  filed  in  the  State  Supreme  Court. 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL 

1967-6S 

I.  Administration  of  justice $3,259,025 

II.  Administrative  support  (distributed  to  other  programs) (402,183) 

TOTALS,   PROGRAMS    $3,259,025 

Reimbursements   — 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS  (General  Fund) $3,259,025 

Personnel  man-years  163.8 


ESTIMATED 
196S-69 

$4,320,239 
(553,461) 

$4,320,239 


$4,320,239 
191.8 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 
$4,921,495 

(569,929) 

$4,921,495 
-35,000 

$4,886,495 
201.3 


Authority 


I.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

Oijectives 


State  Constitution,  Article  VI,  Government  Section 
69102  and  Penal  Code  Section  1241. 


The  objective  of  the  courts  of  appeal  is  to  admin- 
ister justice  expeditiously  at  the  appellate  level  in  co- 
operation with  the  other  courts  of  the  state. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 136.5       160.1      160.1  $3,259,025 

Workload  adjustments -              0.8           9.6  - 

Totals,  Administration  of  Justice 136.5       160.9       169.3  $3,259,025 

Reimbursements   — 

General  Fund  3,259,025 

Program  Elements : 

First  district 38.6        40.7        41.T  $869,426 

Second  district 57.3         75.7         77.4  1,306,290 

Third  district 11.2         14.5         16  302,865 

Fourth  district 19.8         20.2         24.1  527,003 

Fifth  district 9.6           9.8         10.1  253,441 

General  Description  receive  and  review  eases,  hold  hearings,  and  perform 

To  discharge  the  courts'  function  in  the  judicial  the  legal  research  necessary  to  take  actions  and  render 

process,  the  justices,  vsdth  the  assistance  of  their  staffs,  decisions  on  matters  coming  to  the  court. 


$4,313,274 
6,965 

$4,320,239 


$1,033,789 

1,990,955 

421,992 

584,886 
288,617 


$4,772,291 
149,204 

$4,921,495 

35,000 

4,886,495 

$1,096,725 

2,236,809 

536,713 

740,715 

310,533 


First  District 


Output 

Filings — weighted  caseload 
units 

Judges  needed  to  dispose  of 
current  filings  at  1,200  case- 
load units  per  judge 

Number  of  payments  to  coun- 
sel for  representation  of  in- 
digents in  criminal  cases 

Composition  of  District 


Actual 
1967-6S 

15,694 


13.1 


Estimated 
196S-69 

17,436 


14.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 

19,371 


16.1 


Input 


Estimated 
1969-70 


173 


242 


260 


The  Court  of  Appeal,  First  Appellate  District 
serves  the  counties  of  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Del 
Norte,  Humboldt,  Lake,  Marin,  Mendocino,  Monterey, 
San  Benito,  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Cruz,  Solano,  Sonoma  and  Napa  and  is  com- 
posed of  12  justices. 


Actual  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69 

Expenditures $869,426    $1,033,789    $1,096,725 

Personnel  man-years 38.6  40.7  41.7 

Workload  Information 

The  preceding  table  shows  that,  compared  to  its 
present  staffing  of  12  judges,  the  court  would  need 
2.5  more  judges  in  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  and  4.1 
more  judges  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  just  to  meet 
incoming  workload.  In  addition,  on  July  31,  1968,  the 
court  had  a  backlog  equivalent  to  6.5  judge-years  of 
work.  In  view  of  the  continuing  increase  in  filing  of 
more  than  11  percent  per  year,  the  backlog  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  with  the  court's  present  manpower. 
One  research  assistant  is  proposed  to  help  with  the 
backlog. 
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50 
51 
52 
53 
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56 
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64 
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Actual 
1967-6S 

24,498 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE— Continued 
Second  District 

Workload  Information 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


25,944         27,475 


20.4 


624 


21.6 


785 


22.9 


SCO 


Filings  —  weiglited  caseload 
units   

Judges  needed  to  dispose  of 
current  filings  at  1,200  case- 
load units  per  judge 

Number  of  payments  to  coun- 
sel for  representation  of  in- 
digents in  criminal  cases 

Composition  of  District  

The  Court  of  Appeal,  Second  Appellate  District 
serves  the  Counties  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  and  is  composed  of  20 
justices,  five  of  which  were  added  to  the  court  in  the 
1968-69  fiscal  year. 


input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $1,306,290  $1,990,955  $2,236,809 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


The  preceding  table  shows  that,  compared  to  its 
present  stafSng  of  20  judges,  this  court  would  need 
1.6  more  judges  in  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  and  2.9 
more  judges  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  simply  to  meet 
incoming  workload.  In  addition,  on  July  31,  1968,  the 
court  had  a  backlog  equivalent  to  6.7  judge-years  of 
work.  To  help  with  this  workload,  the  chairman  of  the 
Judicial  Council  is  assigning  temporary  judges  in  the 
court.  Three  legal  research  positions  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  budget  as  staff  sup- 
port for  the  assigned  judges.  Due  to  the  size  of  the 
library  needed  for  a  court  this  large,  the  court  is  re- 
questing a  librarian  position  to  furnish  the  proper 
maintenance  and  servicing.  Two  judicial  secretaries 
are  proposed  for  staff  for  assigned  judges. 


Personnel  man-years 


Output 

Filings 

units 

Judges 


weighted    caseload 


57.3 


Actual 

1967-6S 

5,794 


75.7 


Bti  mated 
196S-69 

6,536 


77.4 


Third  District 


Estimated 
1969-70 

7,373 


Input 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$421,992 
14.5 


Estimated 
196^70 
$536,713 
16 


4.8 


100 


5.5 


126 


6.1 


164 


needed  to  dispose  of 
current  filings  at  1,200  case- 
load units  per  judge 

Number  of  payments  to  coun- 
sel for  representation  of  in- 
digents in  criminal  cases  — 

Composition  of  District 

The  Court  of  Appeal,  Third  Appellate  District 
serves  the  Counties  of  Alpine,  Amador,  Butte,  Cala- 
veras, Colusa,  El  Dorado,  Glenn,  Lassen,  Modoc, 
Mono,  Nevada,  Placer,  Plumas,  Sacramento,  San 
Joaquin,  Shasta,  Sierra,  Siskiyou,  Sutter,  Tehama, 
Trinity,  Yolo  and  Tuba  and  is  composed  of  four  jus- 
tices, one  of  which  was  added  to  the  court  in  the  1968- 
69  fiscal  year. 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Expenditures $302,865 

Personnel  man-years 11.2 

Workload  Information 

The  preceding  output  table  shows  that,  compared  to 
the  present  staft'  of  four  judges,  the  court  would  need 
1.5  more  judges  in  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  and  2.1  more 
judges  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  just  to  meet  incom- 
ing workload.  In  addition,  on  July  31,  1968,  the  court 
had  a  backlog  equivalent  to  two  judge-years  of  work. 

To  help  with  the  heavy  workload,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Judicial  Council  has  placed  a  temporary  judge  in 
the  court  on  assignment  and  is  transferring  several 
cases  a  month  to  the  Fifth  Appellate  District  for  dis- 
position. 

An  additional  attorney  and  one  clerical  position  are 
proposed  to  help  with  the  workload. 


Fourth  District 


Actual 
1967-68 

8,991 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


9,980         11,078 


7.5 


157 


8.3 


206 


9.2 


240 


Output 

Filings  —  weighted  caseload 
units   

Judges  needed  to  dispose  of 
current  filings  at  1,200  case- 
load units  per  judge 

Number  of  payments  to  coun- 
sel for  representation  of  in- 
digents in  criminal  cases  — 

Composition  of  District 

The  Court  of  Appeal,  Fourth  Appellate  District 
serves  the  Counties  of  Imperial,  Inyo,  Orange,  Kiver- 
side,  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego  and  is  composed 
of  six  justices,  three  being  located  in  San  Diego  and 
three  in  San  Bernardino. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $527,003 

Personnel  man-years 19.8 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$584,886 
20.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$740,715 
24.1 


Worhload  Information 

The  preceding  output  table  shows  that,  compared  to 
its  present  staffing  of  six  judges,  the  court  would  need 
2.3  more  judges  in  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  and  3.2 
more  judges  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  just  to  meet 
incoming  workload.  In  addition,  on  July  31,  1968,  the 
court  had  a  backlog  equivalent  to  2.6  judge-years  of 
work.  The  Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Council  has  been 
helping  the  court  with  assigned  judges.  Two  research 
assistants  are  proposed  to  help  the  assigned  judges. 
Two  judicial  secretaries  are  proposed  to  provide  staff 
for  assigned  judges. 


87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
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DISTRICT  COURTS  OF  APPEAL — Continued 
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I.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE— Continued 


Fifth  District 


Actual 
1957-6S 

2,439 


Estimated 
196S-69 

2,573 


Estimated 
1969^70 

2,715 


Output 

Filings — weighted  caseload 
units 

Judges  needed  to  dispose  of  cur- 
rent filings  at  1,200  caseload 
units  per  judge 

Number  of  payments  to  counsel 
for  representation  of  indi- 
gents in  criminal  cases 

Composition  of  District 

The  Court  of  Appeal,  Fifth  Appellate  District 
serves  the  Counties  of  Fresno,  Kern,  Kings,  Madera, 
Mariposa,  Merced,  Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  and  Tidare 
and  is  composed  of  three  justices. 


Input 


Actual 
1957-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 

§288,617 


Estimated 
1969-70 

§310,533 
10.1 


30 


2.1 


45 


2.3 


6S 


Expenditures $253,441 

Personnel  man-years 9.6 

Workload  Information 

During  the  current  year,  the  Supreme  Court  is 
transferring  cases  to  this  court  from  the  Third  Ap- 
pellate District  amounting  to  a  workload  of  960 
weighted  caseload  units.  This  is  a  workload  of  eight- 
tenths  judge-years;  and,  when  added  to  the  court's 
own  filings,  gives  a  total  workload  for  two  and  nine- 
tenths  judges. 


II.  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT 


Need 


The  primary  responsibility  of  court  administrative 
support  is  to  maintain  the  formal  legal  records  for 
all  cases  filed  with  the  court  and  for  all  other  official 
actions  of  the  court.  Advice  is  also  given  to  litigants 
as  to  Rules  of  Court  applicable  to  their  cases. 

Objectives 

To  provide  the  court  administrative  services  in  an 
efiicient  manner. 

Aulhoriiy 

State  Constitution,  Article  VI,  Government  Code 
Section  69102  and  Penal  Code  Section  1241. 


General  Description 

Administrative  support  includes  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  legal  records,  fiscal  affairs,  custody 
for  case  records,  the  exchange  of  case  records  with 
other  courts  and  general  assistance  to  the  court.  The 
Department  of  General  Services,  by  contract,  provides 
services  including  budget  preparation,  budget  control, 
maintenance  of  accounting  records,  maintenance  of 
pay  and  personnel  records  and  other  general  adminis- 
trative tasks  as  requested  by  the  clerk  of  the  court. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 27.3         30.4        81 

Workload  adjustments —  1  1 

Totals,  Administrative  Support 27.3  31.4  32 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other 
Programs : 

First  District (-6.3)  (-8)  (-8) 

Second  District (-10)  (-11.7)  (-12) 

Third  District (-4)  (-A:)  (-4) 

Fourth  District (-5)  (-5.7)  (-6) 

Fifth  District (-2)  (-2)  (-2) 

NET  TOTALS,  ADMINISTRATIVE 

SUPPORT _  _  _ 

Workload  Adjustment 

The  Fourth  Appellate  District  court  operates  in 
two  locations.  Division  1  is  in  San  Diego  and  Division 
2  in  San  Bernardino.  Due  to  the  heavy  workload 
being  filed  in  the  court,  the  court  is  proposing  a  new 


$402,183 


$402,183 


-97,372 
-163,286 
-43,266 
-62,053 
-36,206 


$546,226 
7,235 

$553,461 


-124,245 

-237,181 

-60,285 

-90,576 

-41,174 


$562,379 
7,550 

$569,929 


-127,630 

-238,169 

-62,938 

-97,701 

-43,491 


secretarial  position  during  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  to 
assist  the  clerk  and  his  one  deputy  in  San  Bernardino. 
This  will  provide  the  same  level  of  support  as  now 
exists  in  San  Diego,  two  deputy  clerks  and  one  sec- 
retary. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  JUDGES'   RETIREMENT   FUND   FOR   JUSTICES   OF   THE  SUPREME  AND   APPELLATE  COURTS 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Judges  retirement  contribution  for  Supreme  and  Appellate 
Courts  (General  Fund) 

Au  thority 

Section  75101  of  the  Government  Code. 

General  Description 

The  state  contributes  an  amount  equal  to  8  percent 
of  the  salaries  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  and 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

19S7-6S 

196S-69 

1959-70 

$111,680 

$149,488 

§154,183 

Appellate  Courts.  The  budgeted  amounts  provide 
funds  for  seven  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
45  justices  of  the  appellate  courts.  The  state's  con- 
tribution for  the  superior  and  municipal  court 
judges  is  included  in  the  Local  Assistance  Budget. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Judges  Retirement  and  Contributions  for  Supreme  and  Appel- 
late Courts  (General  Fund) 


$111,680 


$149,488 


$154,183 


SALARIES  OF  SUPERIOR  COURT  JUDGES 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Salaries  of  Superior  Court  Judges  (General  Fund) 

Authority 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  68206  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Code,  the  state  contributes  toward  the  salary 
of  each  judge  of  the  superior  courts  in  accordance 
with  the  population  of  the  county  as  determined  by 
Section  68207  of  the  Government  Code. 

Objectives 

The  amount  budgeted  is  to  provide  the  state 's  share 
of  salaries  for  408  judges  in  1968-69  and  in  1969-70 
as  authorized  by  existing  law.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  14  judges  over  1967-68. 


ACTUAL 

1967-68 

6,127,068 


ESTIMATED 

1968-69 

$8,306,466 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 
$8,777,376 


General  Description 

The  following  statement  shows  the  contributions  by 
the  state  and  by  the  county  toward  the  salary  of  each 
judge  as  provided  under  Section  6S202  and  Section 
68206  of  the  Grovernment  Code : 

State  County  Total 

Population  of  county                      Share  Share  8alar>j  a 

250.000  or  more $21,072  $9,500  $30,572 

40,000  to  250,000 23,072  7,500  30,572 

40,000  or  less 25,072  5,500  30,572 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Salaries  of  Superior  Court  Judges  (General  Fund) 


1,127,068 


$8,306,466 


$8,777,376 


a  In  accordance  with  Section  68203  of  the  Government  Code,  a  salary  increase  of  22.289  percent  was  provided  effective  September 
1,  1968.  This  increase  is  the  same  as  the  per  capita  income  increase  determined  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Salary 
requirements  are  computed  every  fourth  year. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO   JUDGES'   RETIREMENT   FUND 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Contributions  to  Judges'  Retirement  Fund  (General  Fund)— 
Authority 

Section  75101  of  the  Government  Code. 

General  Description 

The  state  contributes  to  the  Judges'  Eetirement 
Fund  an  amount  equal  to  8  percent  of  the  salary  for 
each  of  the  established  judgeships  of  the  superior  and 


ACTUAL 

1967-68 

$2,077,770 


ESTIMATED 

196S-69 
$2,851,112 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 

$2,836,514 


municipal  courts.  Provision  is  made  for  contributions 
relating  to  408  Superior  Court  judgeships  in  1968-69 
and  1969-70  and  324  Municipal  Court  judgeships  in 
1968-69  and  1969-70.  The  1968  Budget  Act  provided 
for  an  appropriation  of  $1,170,000  to  maintain  fund 
solvency.  The  cash  deficit  during  1969-70  is  estimated 
at  $1,100,000.  A  special  item  will  be  included  in  the 
Budget  Act  for  this  purpose. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Contributions  to  Judges'  Retirement  Fund  (General  Fund) $2,077,770  $2,851,112  $2,836,514 

JUDGES'  RETIREMENT  FUND 


The  Judges'  Retirement  Fund  receives  contribu- 
tions from  the  state  in  the  amount  of  8  percent  of  the 
salaries  for  the  established  judgeships  of  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the  district  courts  of  ap- 
peal, and  judges  of  the  superior  and  municipal  courts. 
A  like  amount  is  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  the 
justices  and  judges  and  deposited  in  the  fund.  It  is 


anticipated  that  there  will  be  785  members  contribut- 
ing to  the  retirement  fund  during  fiscal  year  1969-70. 
The  1968  Budget  Act  provided  for  a  special  appro- 
priation of  $1,170,000  to  maintain  fund  solvency.  The 
cash  deficit  during  1969-70  is  estimated  at  $1,100,000. 
A  special  item  will  be  included  in  the  Budget  Act  for 
this  purpose. 


FUND  CONDITION 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


ESTIMATED 
1969-70 


JUDGES'  RETIREIVIENT  FUND 

Beginning  Resources,  July  1  a $98,344  $116,134  $245,734 

H6CGit)tS  " 

Contributions  from  members 1,455,591  1,810,000  1,935,000 

Contributions  from  state 1,489,450  1,830,600  1,890,000 

Budget  Act  appropriation 700,000  1,170,000  1,100,000 

Total  Receipts $3,645,041  $4,810,600  $4,925,000 

Total  Resources $3,743,385  $4,926,734  $5,170,734 

Retirement  allowance  and  death  benefits 3,625,522  4,667,000  4,929,000 

Refunds  of  contributions 1,729  14,000  5,000 

Total  Disbursements $3,627,251  $4,681,000  $4,934,000 

Ending  Resources,  June  30  a $116,134  $245,734  $236,734 

a  Fund  statement  shown  on  an  accrual  basis.  The  amount  of  Budget  Act  Appropriation  required  is  computed  to  provide  sufficient  re- 
sources on  a  cash  basis.  There  are  no  cash  resources  on  June  30. 
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Program  Objectives 

Article  V  of  tlie  Constitution  vests  the  supreme  executive  power  in  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California 
who  shaU  see  that  the  law  is  faithfully  executed. 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS                                                                      ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

I.  Governor's  Office,  expenses  and  personal  services  of  staff $1,369,992  $1,507,865  $1,539,333 

II.  Governor's  residence 17,400  17,400  17,400 

III.  Contingent  expenses 15,000  15,000  15,000 

TOTALS,  PROGKAM $1,402,392  $1,540,265  $1,571,738 

General  Fund 1,402,392  1,5J,0,265  1,511,133 

Governor's  Office 


SECRETARY   FOR   BUSINESS   AND   TRANSPORTATION 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Administration   of  Business   and   Transportation  Agency    (Motor 

Vehicle  Fund) 

Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 

$78,272 
2.5 


ESTIMATED 
196S-69 

$98,923 
4 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 

$104,405 
4 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  BUSINESS  AND  TRANSPORTATION  AGENCY 


Need 


There  is  need  for  a  principal  communications  link 
between  the  Governor  and  the  operating  units  of  gov- 
ernment. The  concept  of  a  working  cabinet  whose 
members  are  familiar  with  all  major  problems  of  state 
government  and  not  solely  with  those  of  their  own 
agencies  provides  this  link.  All  points  of  view  can  thus 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  major  program  and  policy 
problems  and  cabinet  level  policy  decisions  can  then 
be  promptly,  effectively  and  accurately  communicated 
to  the  operating  units.  Chapter  1540,  Statutes  of  1967 
provided  the  opportunity  to  give  formal  structure  to 
this  concept  of  a  working  cabinet.  As  a  result,  the 
Secretary  for  Business  and  Transportation  became 
one  of  four  secretaries  established  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  submitted  by  the  Governor  and  accepted  by 
the  LegislatiLre. 

Objectives 

Specific  objectives  for  this  program  are: 

1.  The  reduction  of  expenditures  and  promotion 
of  economy  in  the  departments  within  the  agency. 

2.  Increasing  effectiveness  of  management. 

3.  Increasing  efficiency  of  operations. 

4.  Eliminating  overlapping  function  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

5.  Participating  as  a  member  of  a  small  workable 
cabinet  which  can  function  effectively  as  an  execu- 
tive team. 


6.  Clarifjdng  lines  of  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity, and  strengthening  accountability  for  results 
in  the  departments  within  the  agency. 

General  Description 

The  agency  contains  two  groups  of  departments 
which  are  functionally  related.  The  first  group  con- 
sists of  the  transportation-oriented  departments  which 
under  existing  statutes  have  been  part  of  the  Trans- 
portation Agency.  The  departments  are :  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aeronautics,  the  Department  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Patrol,  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  and  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The 
second  group  consists  of  business  regulatory  de- 
partments as  f  oUows :  the  State  Banking  Department, 
the  Department  of  Corporations,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Community  Development,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance,  the  Department  of  Eeal  Estate,  the 
Department  of  Savings  and  Loan  and  the  Department 
of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control. 

The  budget  level  for  1969-70  reflects  only  price  and 
salary  increases. 

Authority 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  the  executive  branch 
of  California  state  government  as  accepted  by  the 
State  Legislature  during  the  1968  session. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 2.5 

Totals,  Administration  of  Business  and 
Transportation  Agency  (Motor  Ve- 
hicle Fund)    2.5 


$78,272 


$98,923 


$78,272 


$98,923 


$104,405 


$104,405 


EXECUTIVE 


Governor's  Office 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Administration  of  Human  Relations  Agency  (General  Fund). 
Personnel  man-years  


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$103,665 

$130,167 

$138,676 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  HUMAN   RELATIONS  AGENCY 


Need 


The  Secretary  of  Human  Relations,  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Cabinet  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal advisor  to  the  Governor  in  matters  relating  to 
major  policy  and  programs  dealing  with  human  ele- 
ments of  our  society.  These  programs  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  10  departments  comprising  the  Human 
Relations  Agency.  As  such,  the  primary  need  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Human  Relations  Agency  is 
to  direct  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  various 
state  departments  vdthin  the  agency  in  carrying  out 
the  objective  of  the  state  in  the  areas  of  poverty,  wel- 
fare, employment,  delinquency,  corrections,  rehabili- 
tation, industry,  labor,  and  health,  and  in  providing 
general  supervision  over  such  departments  to  assure 
that  they  are  following  the  policies  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Oijectives 

As  such  the  objectives  of  the  Secretary  for  Human 
Relations  and  his  staff  are : 

1.  To  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  state  in  the 
above-stated  areas  in  the  most  effective,  efficient, 
and  economical  manner. 

2.  To  provide  executive  review  of  functions  per- 
formed by  agency  components  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate overlap  and  duplication. 


3.  To  ensure  the  proper  allocation  of  resources 
within  the  agency  to  permit  optimum  achievement 
of  the  administration's  goals. 

4.  To  facilitate  communications  between  the  oper- 
ating units  within  the  agency  and  the  Governor's 
Office  to  ensure  that  the  Governor's  policies  are 
transmitted  to  the  departments  and  implemented 
and  that  the  needs  and  recommendations  of  the  de- 
partments are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

5.  To  provide  effective  communication  with  the 
Legislature  and  the  public. 

6.  To  accomplish  long-range  planning  in  the 
areas  of  responsibility. 

General  Description 

The  Governor's  1968  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
created  the  Human  Relations  Agency  and  included 
into  the  agency  most  departments  primarily  concerned 
with  programs  oriented  towards  people.  These  depart- 
ments are :  The  Department  of  Corrections,  Mental 
Hygiene,  Youth  Authority,  Public  Health,  Rehabilita- 
tion, Social  "Welfare,  Employment,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, and  the  Department  of  Health  Care  Services. 
In  addition,  a  Department  of  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment is  to  be  created  as  part  of  this  agency. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General 
Fund)    


$103,665 


$130,167 


$138,676 
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Governor's  Office 
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SECRETARY   FOR   RESOURCES 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Administration  of  Resources  Agency  (General  Fund) 
Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$143,745 

$169,816 

$177,176 

7.1 


7.1 


8.3 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  RESOURCES  AGENCY 


Need 


It  is  a  prime  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  for  Ee- 
sourees  to  ensure  the  adequate  and  properly  balanced 
management  of  government  functions  related  to  Cali- 
fornia's basic  resources  of  air,  water  and  land.  These 
resources  are  necessary  to  sustain  all  forms  of  life  as 
any  potential  destruction  of  their  usefulness  for  hu- 
man ends  represents  a  most  extreme  threat  to  the  pop- 
ulation itself.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these 
resources  be  properly  and  adequately  managed  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  and  future  generations,  and  that 
programs  to  preserve  and  enhance  one  resource  do 
not  achieve  their  goals  by  means  which  lead  to  the 
deterioration  of  another  resource. 

Authority 

Eeorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  the  executive  branch 
of  California  State  Government  as  accepted  by  the 
State  Legislature  during  the  1968  session. 

objectives 

The  Secretary  for  Kesources  assists  the  Governor 
in  establishing  objectives  of  the  administration  and  in 
formulating  programs  and  policies  governing  the  ac- 
quisition and  utilization  of  resources  to  obtain  these 
objectives. 


General  Description 

The  Kesources  Agency  consists  of  the  Departments 
of  Conservation,  Fish  and  Game,  Harbors  and  Water- 
craft,  Parks  and  Eecreation,  and  Water  Eesources; 
the  Air  Eesources  Board,  the  Colorado  Kiver  Board, 
and  the  State  Water  Eesources  Control  Board. 

The  secretary  ensures  that  the  Governor's  policies 
and  program  objectives  are  communicated  to  the  or- 
ganizations in  the  Eesources  Agency,  and  provides 
the  communication  link  between  the  Governor's  office 
and  the  departments  for  major  matters  of  fiscal  man- 
agement and  administration.  He  exercises  the  author- 
ity of  the  Governor  in  adjudicating  conflicts  among 
organizations  under  his  own  jurisdiction  and  repre- 
sents these  organizations  and  the  Governor  in  coor- 
dinating activities  with  other  federal,  state  or  local 
jurisdictions.  The  secretary  is  responsible  for  soimd 
fiscal  management  of  Eesources  Agency  departments. 

Workload  Information 

The  Governor's  appointee  to  the  California  Tahoe 
Eegional  Planning  Agency,  and  ultimately  to  the  Ta- 
hoe Eegional  Planning  Agency  Bi-State  Compact,  wiU 
have  his  expenses  funded  from  the  Eesources  Agency 
budget  inasmuch  as  the  authorizing  law  states,  in  ef- 
fect, that  each  representative  to  the  Eegional  Plan- 
ning Agency  shall  have  his  necessary  expenses  funded 
by  the  appointing  authority. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 7.1  7.1  8.3  $143,745  $169,816 

Workload  adjustments _  _  _  -  - 

Totals,    Administration    of    Resources 

Agency  (General  Fund) 7.1  7.1  8.3  $143,745  $169,816 


$174,176 
3,000 


$177,176 


EXECUTIVE 


Governor's  Office 
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SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Administration  of  Agriculture  and  Services  Agency  (General  Fund) 
Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

_ 

$85,847 

$95,224 

— 

4 

4 

Need 


ADMINISTRATION   OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  SERVICE  AGENCY 

Output 


There  is  a  need  within  state  government  for  direct, 
immediate  and  effective  policy  guidance  between  the 
Chief  Executive  and  the  various  state  departments. 
In  order  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  electorate,  an 
effective  and  active  communication  link  between  the 
Chief  Executive  and  the  departments  of  the  executive 
branch  is  imperative. 

The  Eeorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  the  1968  session 
has  filled  this  need  for  effective  communication  be- 
tween the  Governor  and  the  various  departments, 
boards  and  commissions  of  state  government.  As  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Cabinet,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Services  Agency  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  provide  policy  gruidanee  and  leadership  to 
the  departments  within  the  agency. 

Oijectives 

The  objectives  of  the  Agriculture  and  Services 
Agency  are: 

1.  By  participating  as  a  member  of  a  working 
cabinet,  to  provide  guidelines  and  direction  to  the 
Chief  Executive  on  major  matters  of  public  policy 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  areas  of  responsi- 
bility within  this  agency. 

2.  To  provide  a  clear  line  of  authority  and  ac- 
countability between  the  Chief  Executive  and  the 
departments  withia  the  agency. 

3.  To  provide  continuing  top  level  evaluation  of 
major  policies  of  the  agency  departments  from  a 
uniform  policy  point  of  view. 

4.  To  shorten  the  lines  of  communication  between 
the  Chief  Executive  and  the  operating  departments. 

5.  To  provide  a  formalized  system  for  discussion 
and  resolution  of  mutual  policy  problems  of  a  vari- 
ety of  departments. 

6.  To  provide  uniform  and  effective  management 
practices  for  the  departments  within  the  agency. 


Since  September,  1968,  when  this  agency  was 
formed,  an  effective  communication  link  between  the 
departments  and  the  Chief  Executive  has  been  created. 
This  has  included  a  review  of  all  departmental 
budgets,  department  legislative  programs  and  general 
administrative  policies.  Agency  meetings  with  depart- 
mental directors  are  continuous  and  cabinet  meetings 
are  held  a  minimum  of  twice  weekly  for  quick  com- 
munication between  the  departments  and  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

General  Description 

The  Agriculture  and  Services  Agency  has  policy 
responsibility  for  the  following  departments :  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Commerce,  Pub- 
lie  Employees'  Eetirement  System,  State  Fire  Mar- 
shal, Franchise  Tax  Board,  Department  of  General 
Services,  Department  of  Professional  and  Vocational 
Standards,  Teachers'  Retirement  System  and  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Liaison  between  the  Governor  and  the  following  de- 
partments has  been  established  by  executive  order: 
Consumer  Counsel,  Office  of  Management  Services 
and  State  Personnel  Board. 

The  agency  is  responsible  for  departmental  policy 
guidance  only  and  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  departmental  programs  remains  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  appointing  authority.  The  secretary 
meets  on  a  constant  basis  with  department  directors 
so  that  he  may  be  fully  apprised  of  all  problems  and 
may  relay  them  to  the  Governor's  Cabinet. 

Authority 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  the  1968  session 
transferred  the  authorized  positions  of  the  Youth  and 
Adult  Corrections  Agency  to  this  office. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 

ACTUAL 

1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 

1969-70 

67-68  68-69  69-70 

Administration     of     Agriculture     and 
Services  Agency  (General  Fund)- 

-              4              4 

- 

$85,847 

$95,224 

YOUTH   AND   ADULT   CORRECTIONS   AGENCY 

SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  (General  Fund) 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$63,862 

5,858 

Chapter  2037,  Statutes  of  1961,  established  the 
Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency  and  authorized 
the  appointment  of  an  agency  administrator. 

The  functions  of  this  agency  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  for  Human  Relations  and  the  au- 


thorized positions  were  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
for  Agriculture  and  Services  pursuant  to  Reorganiza- 
Plan  No.  1,  Statutes  of  1968,  effective  September  18, 
1968. 
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DISASTER  OFFICE 
Program  Objectives 


1.  To  plan  and  program  for  disaster  mitigation 
in  California  and  to  provide  guidance  and  assistance 
to  state  and  local  agencies  to  insure  adequate  prep- 
aration and  effective  utilization  of  federal,  state  and 
local  resources  during  disaster  situations. 

2.  To  assist  local  government  in  disaster  situations 
by  providing,  through  the  mutual  aid  system,  re- 
sources and  procedures  which  will  contribute  to  the 
saving  of  lives  and  the  reduction  of  property  losses. 


3.  To  administer  all  federal  programs  through 
which  the  state  and  its  local  jurisdictions  may  receive 
for  purposes  of  civil  defense  or  disaster  mitigation 
appropriate  services,  materials,  supplies,  equipment, 
or  funds,  whether  gift,  grant,  or  loan;  to  insure  its 
effective  utilization  in  accordance  with  established 
rules  and  regulations;  and  to  provide  for  the  inven- 
tory, maintenance  and  accountability  thereof. 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL 

1967-6S 

I.  Emergency  Preparedness  Planning $148,937 

II.  Mutual  Aid  Activities  1,692,956 

III.  Administration — (distributed    to    programs)     (341,371) 

TOTALS,   PROGRAMS   $1,841,893 

Reimhursements    -224,550 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS  $1,617,343 

General  Fund 953,632 

Federal  funds  663,111 

Personnel  man-years 72 

Summary  of  Program  Augmentations 

II.  Mutual  Aid  Activities: 

State  Warning  and  Communications  Systems : 

Local  Government  Network — 

Fire  Services  Network — 

Law  Enforcement  Network — 

Microwave  System  addition - 

Totals,  Program  Augmentations - 

General  Fund - 

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT $1,617,343 

General  Fund 953,632 

Federal  funds  663,111 

Personnel  man-years 72 


Program  Augmentations 


ESTIMATED 
196S-^9 
$194,922 
1,707,264 
(333,640) 

$1,902,186 


$1,658,294 
983,393 
614,901 
101.1 


$1,658,294 
983,393 
614,901 
101.1 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
$192,661 

1,539,304 
(333,824) 

$1,731,965 


$1,731,965 
1,011,113 
120,252 
83.5 


$28,997 

33,490 

15,170 

5,000 

$82,657 
82,651 

$1,814,622 
^,09^,370 
120,252 
83.5 


The  Disaster  Office  communications  systems  have 
been  constructed  on  a  phased  basis  as  funds  were 
'available  since  1952.  Approximately  $1.75  million 
have  been  invested  in  these  systems  to  date.  Various 
systems  segments  have  been  installed  over  the  years 
with  the  phased  concept  in  mind,  consistent  with  funds 
available  and  program  objectives.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  situation  where  installed  equipment  has  minimal 
value  in  relation  to  full  system  potential  because  vari- 
ous components  are  lacking  for  complete  statewide 
coverage  and  fully  effective  operation. 

Systems  segments  and  their  purpose  are  listed  as 
follows : 

Local  Government  Radio  Network $28,991 

This  network  is  the  newest  segment  of  the  Disaster 
Office  overall  emergency  communications  system.  The 
network  was  designed  to  implement  general  mutual 
aid  requirements  at  regional  level  under  emergency 
conditions.  Various  mountain  top  repeaters  have  been 
installed.  Two  mountain  top  repeaters  essential  to  this 
particular  system  remain  to  be  connected.  In  addition, 
certain  equipment  necessary  to  activate  the  mountain 
top  locations  remains  to  be  purchased  and  installed. 


This  augmentation  will  finance  the  purchase  of  such 
equipment  during  this  phase  of  the  system  develop- 
ment and  permit  operation  in  35  of  58  counties,  in- 
stead of  within  24  counties  presently  covered. 

Fire  Services  Radio  Network $33,490 

This  network  has  been  constructed  along  the  legs  of 
the  State  Microwave  Net  with  no  equipment  currently 
on  hand  or  on  order  to  tie  the  northern  and  southern 
fire  services  together  on  a  statewide  basis.  In  addition, 
two  mountain  top  repeaters  associated  with  this  sys- 
tem are  installed  but  not  tied  to  the  state  Microwave 
System.  These  locations  would  service  heavily  forested 
areas  within  the  state.  The  necessary  equipment  to 
tie  the  north  and  south  ends  of  this  entire  system 
together,  to  provide  a  switching  ability  at  the  state 
switching  center  in  Sacramento,  and  to  connect  the 
two  mountain  top  repeaters  to  the  State  Microwave 
System  is  included  in  this  program  augmentation. 

Late  Enforcement  Radio  System $15,110 

This  system  has  been  developing  rapidly  at  local 
government  level  as  a  command  communications  sys- 
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tern  in  areas  where  civil  disturbances  have  been  pre- 
valent. In  order  to  coordinate  properly  law  enforce- 
ment mutual  aid  activities,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Disaster  Office  have  an  increased  communications  ca- 
pability on  this  designated  law  enforcement  frequency. 
The  equipment,  such  as  base  stations  and  mobile 
transceivers  for  state  vehicles,  along  with  voice  scram- 
blers, is  included  in  this  program  augmentation. 


DISASTER  OFFICE— Continued 
Program  Augmentations — Continued 

State  Microicave  System 


$5,000 

The  Disaster  Office  participated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  Microwave  System  and  is  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  a  portion  thereof.  In  order  to 
insure  expeditious  repair  during  any  given  emergency 
situation,  backup  digital  decoder  module  units  for  re- 
placement purposes  are  considered  an  essential  re- 
quirement. This  equipment  is  included  in  this  program 
augmentation. 


Continuing  Operations 

EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS  PLANNING 


Need 


To  ensure  that  all  levels  of  government  and  the  gen- 
eral public  are  informed  and  prepared  to  take  effec- 
tive action  in  response  to  emergency  situations. 

Authority 

Division  7,  Chapter  1,  Military  and  Veterans  Code 
(California  Disaster  Act). 


Ohjectives 

To  develop  and  update  emergency  plans  and  pro- 
cedures which  provide  for  the  full  utilization  of  the 
state's  manpower  and  other  federal,  state  and  local 
resources  for  the  mitigation  of  disaster  and  the  res- 
toration of  essential  services. 

To  arrange  for  and  provide  assistance  in  the  train- 
ing of  key  personnel  in  specialized  areas  and  insure 
an  informed  public  through  the  timely  release  of 
emergency  information. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Contimiing   program  costs   6.7           9.4           9.4  $148,937 

General    Fund    72,301 

Federal    funds    74,468 

Reimhursements   2,168 

Program  Elements : 

Emergency  Plans  Development 3.8           6.1           6.1  $88,320 

Emergency  Information  and  Training           2.9           3.3           3.3  60,617 

Emergency  Plans  Development 


$194,922 
97,461 
97,461 


$126,485 
68,437 


$192,661 
96,331 
96,330 


$125,501 
67,160 


Output 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

State  plans  

Service  annexes  to  state  plan 
State  agency  departmental 

plans 

Operational  area  plans 

County/city  plans 

1 
1 

2 

2 

35 

1 
•    5 

4 

8 
48 

7 

7 
15 
60 

Need 

Coordinated  and  consistent  emergency  plans  for 
all  levels  of  government. 
Objectives 

To  develop  and  update  at  state  level,  emergency 
plans  and  procedures  that  are  fully  coordinated  with 
those  of  the  federal  and  local  governments.  Attain 
best  possible  degree  of  emergency  readiness. 
General  Description 

Prepare  and  update  the  State  Civil  Defense  and 
Disaster  Plan  and  the  State  Emergency  Kesourees 
Management  Plan. 


Provide  state  agencies  with  technical  guidance  in 
their  preparation  and  updating  of  plans  related  to 
departmental  emergency  responsibilities  tmder  the 
state  plan.  Keview  and  approve. 

Provide  guidance  and  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments in  developing  operational  area  and  jurisdic- 
tional emergency  plans  (includes  a  basic  plan  and 
10  to  15  supporting  service  annexes)  with  ultimate 
review  and  approval  for  publication  and  distribution. 

Develop  a  common  basic  plan,  state-local,  to  assure 
operational  conformity  and  provide  a  basis  for  sup- 
porting service  plans. 

Arrange,  conduct,  and  evaluate  emergency  plan 
tests. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures    $88,320 

General  Fund 44,160 

Federal  funds 44,1^0 

Personnel    man-j'ears    3.8 


Estimated 

196S-69 

$126,485 

63,243 

63,242 

6.1 


Estimated 

1969-70 

$125,501 

62,751 

62,750 

6.1 
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DISASTER  OFFICE — Continued 
Continuing  Operations — Continued 

I.  EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS  PLANNING— Continued 
Emergency  Plans  Development — Continued 


Workload  Information 

The  development  and  updating  of  plans  is  a  con- 
tinuing process.  The  current  status  of  planning  func- 
tions is  as  follows: 

Service  Annexes  to  the  California  Civil  Defense  and 
Disaster  Plan 
Total  Eequirement   (five  added  in  fiscal  year 

1967-68) 26 

Total  number  on  file 21 

Total  number  requiring  updating 9 

Total  number  considered  current 9 

Total  number  to  be  developed 5 

State  Agency  Departmental  Civil  Defense  Operational 
Plans 
Total  Eequirement   (five  added  in  fiscal  year 

1967-68) 26 

Total  number  on  file 15 

Total  number  requiring  updating 5 

Total  number  considered  current 8 

Total  number  in  revision 2 

Total  number  to  be  developed 11 


Operational  Area  Civil  Defense  Operations  Plans 
Total  Eequirement   (includes  basic  plan  plus 

5-19  annexes  per  plan) 58 

Total  number  on  file 2 

Total  number  current 2 

Total  number  to  be  developed 56 

County/City  Civil  Defense  Operations  Plans 
Total  Eequirement   (includes  basic  plan  plus 

10-15  annexes  per  plan) 460 

Total  number  on  file  (44  cities  operate  under 

county  plans)   363 

Total  number  requiring  updating 263 

Total  number  considered  current 100 

Total  number  to  be  developed 97 

The  need  for  updating  all  plans  and  the  backlog 
of  local  plans  requiring  review  and  approval  has  in- 
creased. This  latter  situation  has  delayed  planning 
effort  by  local  jurisdictions.  More  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  local  planning  support  without  request  for 
additional  resources. 


Emergency  Information  and  Training 


ciual 

S7-6S 

Btimated 
195S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

87 

90 

100 

2,008 
8,768 

2,500 
9,000 

3,000 
9,500 

92 

110 

130 

6,000 

405,000 

500,000 

711 

750 

750 

1 

5 

5 

Output 

'Management  course 

graduates    

♦Special  skills  course 

graduates    

♦Instructors  qualified 

tFilms  supplied  for  public 
viewing    

tinformation  publications 

distributed 376,000 

Requests   for   information 

processed   

Emergency    information    ma- 
terials (25  subjects) 

Need 

Trained  personnel  to  implement  emergency  plans 
and  utilize  emergency  facilities  and  systems. 

Informed  citizens  capable  of  taking  appropriate 
actions  in  response  to  emergency  situations. 

Oijectives 

Provide  training  for  key  officials  and  other  emer- 
gency personnel. 

Provide  disaster  preparedness  information  to  the 
public. 

Provide  lif esaving  and  recovery  information  during 
emergencies. 

General  Description 

Provide  technical  input  and  policy  guidance  for 
federally  funded  civil  defense  training  programs  op- 
erated  by   educational    activities   within    the    state. 

♦Product  of  federal  training  programs. 
fPrimarily  federal  material. 


These  presently  include:  University  Civil  Defense 
Training  Program,  Civil  Defense  Adult  Education 
Program,  Eural  Civil  Defense  Education  Program, 
and  the  Professional  Development  Service  Program. 

Disseminate  information  materials  and  manage  the 
use  of  visual  aids  and  displays  related  to  emergency 
preparedness  and  which  are  provided  principally  by 
the  federal  government. 

Develop  and  preposition  emergency  information 
scripts  and  tapes  in  appropriate  communications  fa- 
cilities statewide. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $60,617 

General  Fund 28,141 

Federal  funds 30,308 

Reimbursements 2,168 

Personnel  man-years 2.9 


Estimated 
196S-€9 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$68,437 
34,218 
34,219 

$67,160 
33,580 
33,580 

3.3 


3.3 


WorMoad  Information 


While  basically  emergency  oriented,  this  function 
provides  as  well  for  day-to-day  public  information 
workload  of  the  office.  The  state  role  in  this  program 
element  is  advisory  rather  than  active.  To  accomplish 
program  objectives,  the  state  staff  assists  and  en- 
courages local  jurisdiction  to  conduct  training  courses 
for  officials  with  emergency  assignments.  The  input  in 
terms  of  man-years  and  expenditures  is  relatively 
small.  During  emergencies,  the  staff  is  augmented 
by  reassignment  of  personnel. 


EXECUTIVE 
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DISASTER  OFFICE — Continued 
Continuing  Operations — Continued 

II.  MUTUAL  AID  ACTIVITIES 


Need 


To  warn  the  state  departments,  local  governments 
and  the  private  citizenry  of  impending  disaster.  In 
disaster  situations,  to  mobilize  state  mutual  aid  re- 
sources, and  to  coordinate  mutual  aid  activities  of 
federal,  state  and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector. 


Objectives 

To  provide  facilities,  personnel,  commtinications 
systems  and  equipment  and  procedures  to  insure 
timely  and  effective  application  of  mutual  aid  support. 

Authority 

Division  7,  Chapter  1,  Military  and  Veterans  Code 
(California  Disaster  Act). 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 51.7         65.6         47  $1,692,956 

Workload  adjustments —              —              1  — 

Totals,  Mutual  Aid  Activities 51.7         65.6        48  $1,692,956 

General  Fund SS1,S31 

Federal  funds 589,2Jt3 

Reimhursements  (Federal)    222,382 

Program  Elements : 

State   Warning   and   Communications 

Systems 9            10            11  $397,439 

Mutual  Aid  Coordination 17            18.2         18.2  714,129 

Radiological  Defense  Countermeasures         15.7         22.6           4  301,939 

Federal  Grant  Programs 9            12.8         12.8  240,949 

Federal  Disaster  Relief 12              2  38,500 


$1,707,264 


$1,707,264 

SS5,9S2 
577M0 


$406,979 

691,445 

330,006 

240.300 

38,534 


$1,472,874 
66,430 

$1,539,304 

915,382 
623,922 


$464,579 

701,171 

85,105 

250,588 

37,861 


State  Warning  and  Communications  Systems 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


51 
14 
53 
51 


Estimated 
196S-69 

52 
24 
55 
51 


Estimated 
1969-VO 

52 

24 

55 

51 


State  Warning  System : 

Counties  being  served 

Local  Government  Network : 

Counties  being  served 

Fire  Services  Network : 

Counties  being  served 

Intercity  Law  Network : 

Counties  being  served 

California  Law  Enforcement 
Mutual  Aid  Radio  System  : 
Mutual     aid     regions     where 
California  Disaster  Office 
has  operational  ability 2  6  6 

Need 

A  continuous  capability  to  warn  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  public  of  imminent  disaster,  and  a 
communications  ability  to  assure  effective  applica- 
tion of  mutual  aid. 

Ol)jectives 

To  provide  a  24-hour  warning  system  that  extends 
to  each  county  of  the  state.  To  provide  emergency 
communications  systems  to  county  level  for  command 
and  control  of  remedial  measures  during  emergencies, 
and  to  provide  similar  coverage  for  the  supporting 
emergencj'  services. 

General  Description 

The  California  terminal  of  the  National  Warning 
System  is  located  in  the  California  Disaster  Office. 
At  federal  expense  the  system  was  extended  to  25 
key  warning  points  within  the  state.  The  state  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  bringing  the  system  to 
county  level. 


The  local  government  radio  network  was  designed 
to  provide  the  state  and  the  counties  within  the  state 
with  an  emergency  communications  channel  for  dis- 
aster activities. 

Using  the  state  microwave  system  as  a  backbone, 
the  fire  services  radio  network  and  the  intercity  law 
network  have  been  developed  to  provide  an  independ- 
ent means  of  communication  for  the  law  enforcement 
and  the  fire  and  rescue  supporting  services.  These 
networks  are  in  daily  use  to  implement  mutual  aid 
activities  in  any  situation  that  exceeds  the  capability 
of  any  city,  county  or  operational  area. 

The  state  has  provided  the  equipment  to  construct 
these  networks  down  to  county  level  with  the  ultimate 
goal  of  serving  each  county  in  the  state. 

Input                                                          Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $397,439  $406,979  $464,579 

General  Fund 200,118  206.615  225,922 

Federal  funds 196,721  200,364  238,657 

Personnel  man-years 9  10                  11 

Workload  Information 

The  state  warning  center  operates  24  hours  per 
day,  seven  days  per  week.  Current  staffing  does  not 
permit  full  coverage  with  authorized  personnel.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  fill  one  man-year  each  year  with 
either  supervising  or  field-oriented  communications 
personnel  to  provide  this  capability.  In  order  to  uti- 
lize the  manpower  of  the  unit  more  effectively,  an 
additional  position  in  the  proper  classification  is  re- 
quired. 
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DISASTER  OFFICE — Continued 
Continuing  Operations — Continued 

II.  MUTUAL  AID  ACTIVITIES— Continued 
State  Warning  and  Communications  Systems — Continued 


Communications  systems  are  essential  to  accom- 
plish emergency  mutual  aid  objectives.  Goals  have 
been  established  for  each  of  the  systems  that  the  office 
has  planned  and  constructed  on  a  phased  basis.  In- 
sufficient resources  in  the  past  and  current  year  have 
resulted  in  some  deficiencies  in  the  construction  of 
the  systems.  In  order  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
equipment  that  is  now  on  hand  or  installed,  certain 
components  are  required  which  will  permit  access 
into  areas  not  presently  operational. 


The  first  communication  equipment  was  purchased 
in  1953.  This  equipment  is  now  obsolete  by  current 
standards  and  has  become  a  maintenance  problem. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  system  has  increased  by 
one-third  in  the  past  three  years.  A  replacement  pro- 
gram on  a  phased  basis  is  planned  for  this  equipment. 
The  first  phase  is  proposed  in  the  budget  year.  It  will 
be  a  year  before  any  savings  in  maintenance  costs 
can  be  effected  by  the  replacement. 


Mutual  Aid  Coordination 


Output 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Mutual  Aid  Responses : 

Fire   (statewide)   

355 

500 

500 

Law  enforcement  (CDO  per- 

sonnel)      

43 

50 

50 

Earthquake    (alert)    

44 

35 

35 

Flood  (alert)   

3 

10 

10 

Seismic  sea  wave   (alert) 

8 

5 

5 

Mutual  Aid  Resources 

Dispatched : 

Fire  equipment 

1,912 

1,500 

1,500 

Rescue  equipment 

198 

200 

200 

Law  enforcement  equipment 

17 

20 

25 

Communication   equipment  _ 

9 

20 

25 

Inspection  and  Inventories 

Completed : 

Local  fire  resources 

378 

535 

535 

State  fire  resources  

310 

350 

350 

Local    law    enforcement    re- 

sources   

472 

472 

472 

Need 

A  means  to  assist  governmental  jurisdictions  whose 
local  resources  and  recovery  capability  are  exceeded 
in  a  disaster  situation. 

objectives 

To  provide  facilities  and  trained  personnel  to  in- 
sure effective  mutual  aid  response  in  accordance  with 
predetermined  plans  in  each  of  the  six  mutual  aid 

regions  of  the  state. 

General  Description 

The  state  maintains  an  emergency  operating  center 
at  CDO  headquarters  and  in  each  of  the  six  mutual 
aid  regions.  These  facilities  house  state  and  local  per- 
sonnel who  conduct  emergency  operations  under  the 
mutual  aid  system. 

The  goal  is  to  have  a  fallout  protected  facility  in 
each  region  and  at  headquarters.  At  present,  only 
four  of  the  centers  are  in  this  category.  Three  of  the 
centers  and  CDO  headquarters  are  manned  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  by  Disaster  Office  personnel.  The  others 
are  maintained  on  a  standby  basis  only. 

Communication  facilities  in  the  centers  provide  a 
means  to  gather  information  for  situation  evaluation 
and  to  disseminate  emergency  intelligence. 


The  Law  Enforcement  Division  and  the  Fire  Serv- 
ices Division  are  in  daily  contact  with  their  counter- 
parts in  local  government.  Mutual  aid  operations  are 
invoked  on  an  average  of  once  each  day  in  these  serv- 
ices. 

In  addition  to  the  control  facilities,  the  state  has 
acquired  an  inventory  of  fire  suppression  equipment 
and  police  support  equipment  that  is  made  available 
for  mutual  aid  operations  in  emergencies.  This  equip- 
ment is  in  custodial  care  of  local  jurisdictions  and 
state  agencies  in  locations  throughout  the  state. 

An  up-to-date  inventory  of  resources  at  local  level 
is  maintained  by  both  the  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Fire  Services  Division.  Considerable  effort  has  been 
made  to  extend  this  type  of  resources  management  in 
other  fields  by  enlisting  the  aid  of  local  civil  defense 
organizations.  At  this  time,  the  activity  is  in  the  plan- 
ning stage  and  only  to  county  level. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $714,129 

General  Fund 501,109 

Federal  funds 213,020 

Personnel  man-years 17 

Workload  Information 


Estimated 

196S-69 

$691,445 

Jf96,8J,3 

19i,602 

18.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$701,171 

502,682 

198,i89 

18.2 


In  the  past  year  mutual  aid  activities  have  in- 
creased due  to  law  enforcement  problems  in  major 
population  areas.  The  Disaster  Office  is  responsible  to 
the  Governor  for  coordination  of  that  support.  Law 
enforcement  representation  by  this  office  at  local  op- 
erating centers  during  emergencies  and  on  the  request 
of  local  authorities  has  required  considerable  overtime 
on  the  part  of  assigned  personnel. 

A  previously  approved  replacement  program  to 
phase  out  100  fire  pumpers,  purchased  by  the  state  in 
1953  and  1954,  at  the  rate  of  10  each  year  was  re- 
duced in  1968-69  to  eight  pumpers.  Eight  pumpers 
have  again  been  proposed  for  replacement  in  the 
budget  year.  However,  due  to  price  increases,  the  cost 
of  these  replacements  will  be  higher. 
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Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 

Radiation  Detection  Instruments : 
Kits  on  loan  to  state  and 

Local  agencies 10,005  10,497  11,000 

Serviced  and  exchanged 5,160  5,250  5,500 

New  procurement 492  500  600 

Training  equipment,  sets 87  87  87 

Radiation  Protection : 

Shelter  spaces  located  a 13,477,000  15,400,000  17,200,000 

Shelter  spaces  licensed  a 8,068,000     8,670,000     9,300,000 

Shelter  spaces  marked  a 6,599,000     7,200,000     7,750,000 

Shelter  spaces  provisioned  a     3,194,000     3,210,000     3,330,000 
Community  Emergency 
Planning  Project: 
Projects — 

initiate    (counties)    —  8  8 

Projects — 
complete   (counties)    —  5  8 

Need 

Provide  a  capability  to  detect,  measure  and  analyze 
situations  involviug  hazardous  nuclear  radiations, 
whether  caused  by  accidents  or  war  and  a  protective 
shelter  system  for  the  public  in  the  event  of  radio- 
active fallout. 

Oijective 

The  objective  of  the  radiological  defense  program 
is  the  development  of  a  statewide  radiological  defense 
capability  through  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
monitoring  equipment,  the  training  of  appropriate 
personnel  iu  the  use  of  the  equipment  and  in  the 
analysis  of  information  obtained.  The  objective  of 
the  shelter  program  is  to  provide  for  identification, 
licensing,  marking,  stocking  of  facilities  which  can 
provide  protection  for  people  from  radioactive  fallout 
and  for  the  training  of  key  personnel  in  associated 
activities. 


DISASTER  OFFICE— Continued 
Continuing  Operations — Continued 

II.  MUTUAL  AID  ACTIVITIES— Continued 
Radiological  Defense  Countermeasures 

General  Description 


Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$330,006 

43,057 
43,057 

$85,105 
42,553 
42,552 

The  radiological  defense  and  shelter  program,  al- 
though federally  fimded,  requires  state  management. 

Technical  specialists  assist  local  governments  in  the 
identification,  licensing,  marking  and  stocking  of  fall- 
out shelters  and  provide  technical  guidance  in  incor- 
porating fallout  protection  in  new  public  and  private 
construction.  These  specialists  also  provide  technical 
advice  and  guidance  to  state  agencies  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  radiological  equipment  utilization,  inven- 
tory, maintenance  and  training. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 
Expenditures $301,939 

General  Fund 39,779 

Federal  funds 39,778 

Reimbursements  (Federal)  _     222,382         Z4S,sm 
Personnel  man-years 15.7  22.6  4 

Workload  Information 

Eadiologieal  monitoring  equipment  must  be  in- 
spected, calibrated  and  distributed  among  state  and 
local  users.  There  is  some  increase  in  equipment  on 
hand,  and  continued  state  management  of  the  pro- 
gram is  required. 

The  community  emergency  planning  project  is  in 
its  initial  stages.  This  project  is  a  federal  priority 
project  to  bring  the  shelter  program  into  the  emer- 
gency planning  concept. 

Both  the  radiological  and  shelter  contracts  are 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense.  These  contracts 
expire  in  the  current  year  and  probably  will  be  re- 
newed. There  will  be  no  additional  cost  to  the  state 
for  the  management  of  these  contracts. 


Federal  Grant  Programs 


Output 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Federal    Matching    Funds    for 
Personnel    and    Adminis- 
trative Expenses : 
Participating  jurisdictions  _ 
Program  papers  reviewed  and 

transmitted 

Progress  reports 

Claims   reviewed   and   proc- 

€SS6d 

Federal  funds  disbursed  __$1,436,470 
Federal  Contribution  for  Civil 

Defense    Equipment    and 

Training : 
Emergency  operating  centers 

constructed   

Emergency  operating  centers 

under   construction 

Emergency  operating  centers 

in  planning  stage 

Applications     reviewed    and 

transmitted    

Claims  processed 


78 

300 
600 

326 


11 

8 

13 

870 
849 


Estimated 
196a-69 


82 

310 

620 

340 
$2,110,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 


95 

320 
640 

360 
$2,150,000 


Actual 
1967-6S 

3,285 


Estimated 
1968-69 

3,750 


Invoices  processed 

Acquisition   cost   of  surplus 

property   donated $1,471,209    $1,700,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 

4,200 
$2,000,000 


Need 


800 
900 


850 

875 


Federalfunds  disbursed  __$1,592,864    $2,200,000    $2,300,000 
Federal  Surplus  Property  Con- 
De- 


tributions    for    Civil 
fense  Purposes : 
Requests    for    surplus    prop- 
erty   reviewed    and   proc- 
essed   


To  secure  for  the  state  and  its  political  subdivisions 
such  federal  matching  funds  and  contributions  as  are 
available  for  civU  defense  and  disaster  related  pur- 
poses. 

Oijeotives 

To  assist  the  state  departments  and  local  govern- 
ments to  qualify  for  participation  in  the  federal  pro- 
grams and  to  manage  the  programs  at  state  level. 

General  Description 

The  Disaster  Office  administers  the  federal  match- 
ing funds  programs  in  California.  These  programs 


793 


1,200 


1,500 


a  Total  at  end  of  period. 
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EXECUTIVE 


Governor's  Office 


DISASTER  OFFICE — Continued 

2  Continuing  Operations — Continued 
3 

4  II.  MUTUAL  AID  ACTIVITIES— Continued 

5 

g  Federal  Grant  Programs — Continued 

7 

8  are  the  "Federal  Contributions  for  CiYil  Defense  Per-  Accountability  records  are  also  maintained  as  pre- 

j^  sonnel  and  Administrative  Expenses"  and  the  "Fed-  scribed  by  federal  rules  and  regulations. 

11  eral  Contributions  for  Civil  Defense  Equipment. "  The  ,  „  .                                         ..  ,         ^..    ,^        „^.    .  ^ 

HO  /./^           1                                .1                               /■         Kin.         i-            i!  Input                                                        Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

^  ofSee  also  manages  the  program  tor      Donation  oi  i967-6g        i96s-69        i969-70 

14  Federal  Surplus  Personal  Property."  Expenditures $240,949      $240,300      $250,588 

15  There  is  a  federal  requirement  for  a  state  depart-  f.^ai  funds  IZ::::::::::    iToiu       ilofso       ill'MJ 

17  ment   or   a   local   jurisdiction  to   have   on   file   an   ap-            Personnel  man-years 9               12.8               12.8 

18  proved  emergency  plan  and  an  annual  program  state-  Wo  M    d  i  i 

2Q  ment  in  order  to  participate  iu  these  programs.  *" 

21  Assistance  is  provided  to  the  state  departments  and  New  local  jurisdictions  continue  to  enter  this  pro- 

H  the  local  jurisdictions  in  qualifying  for  and  prepar-  gram.   Management  requirements  and  frequency  of 

24  ing  requests  for  federal  financial  assistance  and  re-  field  activity  increases  accordingly.  However,  through 

25  sources  for  civil  defense  purposes.  The  Disaster  Office  centralization  of  certain  functions  and  improved  utU- 

27  reviews  all  program  statements  and  progress  reports.  ization  of  assigned  personnel,  it  is  expected  that  cur- 

28  All  applicable  requests  for  funds  and  claims  filed  are  rent  levels  of  activity  can  be  maintained  and  no  addi- 

3Q  reviewed  and  approved  prior  to  payment.  tional  resources  are  being  requested. 

31 

32  Federal  Disaster  Relief 

33 

34  Output                                     i9CTlI|'g        19^9        igsglfTo"  Maintain  all  necessary  documentation  as  required 

to  Federal  Disaster  Relief  as  ™  administering  the  federal  disaster  relief  acts  in 

37  Provided  Under  Public  accordance  with   established  rules   and  regulations. 

I§  Ap^Hcatfenl^received  and  Procedural  requirements  related  to  eligibUity  for  f ed- 

^Q          processed 55              72              80  eral  disaster  relief  are  interpreted  by  the  disaster 

41  Fldeia"fnndfdTsbu?sed"  $1,834,575  $3,000,000  $2,750,000  "^.^^^  for  other  state  agencies  and  local  political  en- 

Ig  Federal  Disaster  Relief  as  titles.  Liaison  IS  maintained  With  the  Federal  Omce 

^  Provided  Under  Public  of  Emergency  Planning.  Workshop  sessions  are  held 

■*!  Applications  received  and  with   appropriate  f  ederal-state-local  government   of- 

.„          processed 16                4                5  ficials  to   enable  full   state   utilization  of   available 

II  Federal  funds  disbursed  _                -  $3,125,000  $10,575,000  emergency  federal  funds  or  assistance. 

Need 

50  Input  Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

51  m  •               jj--i               ij^-i            1              •  1967-68           1968-69           1969-70 

52  To  receive  and  administer  such  funds  and  services  Expenditures  $38,500       $38,534       $37,861 

53  as  are  made  available  to  the  state  and,  through  the  General  Fund 19,250         19,267        18,931 

^  state,  to  local  jurisdictions  for  disaster  relief  and  re-             Federal  funds 19,250         19,267        18,930 

56  COvery                                                                                                                Personnel  man-years 12                    2 

57  Workload  Information 

58  Objectives 

o^  .,         .-,                                    .  California    is   particularly   susceptible    to   natural 

61  .  To  provide  guidance  to  state  agencies  and  local  disasters  for  which  federal  financial  relief  is  avaU- 

62  jurisdictions  m  the  use  of  funds  and  services  avail-  able.  During  the  past  four  fiscal  years  30  gubernato- 

63  able  under  the  Federal  Disaster  Eelief  Acts  of  1950  j-ial  disaster  proclamations  involved  62  counties,  and 

65  and  1966   (Public  Laws  81-875  and_  89-769)  for  the  f^vcc  presidential  disaster  declarations  embraced  44 

66  restoration  of  essential  public  services  and  for  the  counties.  Detailed  work  with  local  governments,  other 
g^  reimbursement  of  costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  emer-  state  agencies,  and  the  federal  government  is  neces- 
69  gency  actions  taken  to  protect  life  and  property.  sary  in  each  instance  when  eligibility  is  established 

71  General  Description  Under  Public  Law  81-875.  Localized  disasters  which 

72  may  not  qualify  for  federal  assistance  also  require 
7|  Provide  training  in  federal  and  state  disaster  re-  review  and  attention.  A  new  federal  law,  Public  Law 

75  lief  programs  to  state  and  local  officials  responsible  89-769.  broadens  availability  of  federal  funds  for  dis- 

76  for  emergency  activities.  aster  relief. 

78  Maintain,  keep  current  and  make  available  to  aU  An  additional  related  workload  is  indicated.  How- 

79  public  agencies  knowledge  of  the  types  of  assistance  ever,  while  disaster  relief  benefits  obtained  by  local 
gj^  which  may  be  provided  through  the  statutory  author-  jurisdictions  under  these  programs  is  largely  depend- 
82  ity  of  federal  and  state  agencies  and  through  quasi-  ent  on  disaster  office  capability  in  this  area,  it  is 
H  official  and  private  groups.  anticipated  that  emergency  assistance  will  have  to  be 
85  Assist  state  and  local  agencies  in  preparation  of  ap-  provided  by  interested  state  agencies  on  request. 
|6  plications  and  claims  when  federal  funds  and  services  Therefore,  no  additional  resources  are  being  re- 
88  are  available.  quested. 
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DISASTER  OFFICE — Continued 
Continuing  Operations — Continued 

III.  ADMINISTRATION 


Need 


Executive 


Provide  a  systematic  process  of  program  develop- 
ment, direction  and  control  to  assure  the  effective 
achievement  of  program  objectives  and  those  support- 
ing office  services  and  facilities  necessary  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  organizational  units  with  program  respon- 
sibilities. 

Objectives 

Provide  leadership  and  policy  determination  in  the 
conduct  of  civil  defense  activities  throughout  the 
state. 

Provide  internal  guidance  and  control  to  the  oper- 
ating divisions  and  programs  of  the  agency. 

Supply  office  services  and  administrative  support 
for  the  agency  and  maintain  the  facilities. 

General  Description 

Under  the  general  heading  of  administration,  the 
following  organizational  units  are  grouped: 


Responsibility  for  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment, adoption  of  departmental  policy,  and  direction 
of  the  on-going  programs. 

Personnel 

This  unit  maintains  the  personnel  records  and  as- 
sists the  other  units  with  recruitment  and  classifica- 
tion problems. 

Office  Management  Section 

The  fiscal,  accounting  and  offices  services  are  com- 
bined in  this  section.  Responsibilities  include  prepara- 
tion of  the  budget  and  control,  financial  record  keep- 
ing, mail  and  messenger  service,  reproduction,  central 
files,  stores  inventory,  and  the  facilities  maintenance 
function. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 13.6         26.1         26.1 

Totals,  Administration 13.6         26.1         26.1 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs : 

Emergency  Preparedness  Planning 

Mutual  Aid  Activities 

Net  Totals,  Administration 


$341,371 

$341,371 

51410 
289,961 


$833,640 

$338,640 

55,in 
278,523 


$833,824 

$833,824 

53,746 
280,078 


WORKMEN'S   COMPENSATION   FOR  DISASTER   SERVICE  WORKERS 


SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Workmen's  Compensation  for  Disaster  Service  Workers  (General 

Fund)  


ACTUAL 
1967-68 

$38,164 


ESTIMATED 
1965-69 

$49,000 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 

$51,000 


Program  Objectives 

For  the  hospitalization  and  medical  care  of  disaster  service  workers,  and  services  of  the  State  Compensation 
Insurance  Fund  in  cases  where  disaster  service  workers  are  injured,  as  provided  by  Chapter  10  of  Part  1,  Di- 
vision 4  of  the  Labor  Code. 
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COUNCIL  ON   INTERGOVERNMENTAL   RELATIONS 

Headquarters  at  Sacramento 
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The  Council  on  Intergovernmental  Eelations  is  con- 
cerned with  problems  mutually  affecting  California 
state  and  local  government  and  reports  and  makes 
recommendations  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature. 

It  is  composed  of  18  members  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  represent  cities,  counties,  state  government, 


school  districts,  and  the  public  at  large.  The  city 
members  are  nominated  for  appointment  by  the 
League  of  California  Cities;  the  county  members  are 
nominated  by  the  County  Supervisors  Association  of 
California ;  and,  the  school  district  members  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


Program  Objectives 


The  Council 's  objectives  are : 

1.  To  improve  state  government  decision-making 
on  matters  affecting  local  government. 

2.  To  facilitate  coordination  between  agencies  of 


SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Intergovernmental  Policy  Planning 

II.  Intergovernmental  Coordination 

III.  Local  Planning  Assistance 

IV.  Administration — distributed  to  programs 

TOTALS,   PROGRAMS    

ReimTmrsements      

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS 

General  Fund   

Federal  funds 

Personnel  man-years 


state  and  local  government  on  specific  intergovern- 
mental problems. 

3.  To  increase  the  community  and  regional  plan- 
ning capabilities  of  local  government. 


ACTUAL 
1967-6S  a 
$21,142 
9,232 

(600) 

$30,374 

-7,700 

$22,674 
22,67i 

1.1 


ESTIMATED 

196S-69  b 

$29,762 

23,728 

558,527 

(3,374) 

$612,017 
-10,000 

$602,017 
109,724 
492,293 
8.5 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
$37,215 
39,709 
558,481 
(3,770) 

$635,405 
-10,000 

$625,405 

133,112 

492,293 

9 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


I.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  POLICY  PLANNING 

Continuing  programs ._ 0.7           1              1  $21,142                $17,695                $18,995 

Workload  adjustments     -              1              1.5  -                  12,067                  18,220 

Totals,  Intergovernmental  Policy 

Planning 0.7           2              2.5  $21,142                $29,762                $37,215 

Reinibursements     7,000                          —                          — 

General  Fund 14,142                 29,762                 37,215 

Output  Weed 

The  output  of  this  program  is  recommendations  for  The  need  for  a  formal  program  for  relating  the 

intergovernmental  actions  that  are  mutually  accept-  needs  of  city  and  county  government  and  of  school 

able    to    state    and   local   government.    Major    policy  and  other  local  agencies  to  state  policy  and  program 

recommendations  are  made  each  year  Vidth  a  variable  planning   is  based   on   the   fact   that   state  law  and 

number  of  singular  policy  recommendations  on  par-  adopted  policies  mandate,  prohibit,  and  authorize  all 

ticular  intergovernmental  issues.  Examples  are:  local  action  and  state  administrative  decisions  affect- 

1.  Creation,  upon  the  council's  recommendation,  mg  local  government  operation.  State  actions  affect, 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Board  on  Electronic  Data  directly  and  indirectly,  58  counties,  402  cities,  and 
Processing  by  Executive  action  and  affirmed  bv  1-493  school  districts.  This  Council  program  provides 
Chapter  1327,  Statutes  of  1968,  to  provide  specific  the  only  formal  means  whereby  local  governments  can 
policy  overview  in  the  rapidly  developing  area  of  participate  in  the  overall  development  of  recommended 
information  systems ;  state  policies  for  new  and  improved  intergovernmental 

2.  Participation  of  the  council's  city  and  county  action, 
members    on    the    Environmental    Quality    Study  objectives 
Council  (Chapter  1395,  Statutes  of  1968) ; 

3.  Endorsement  of  the  council's  recommendation  To  improve  state  government  decision-making  in 
on  federal/state/local  tax  and  revenue  sharing  by  matters  affecting  local  government  by: 

the  1968  adoption  of  Assembly  Joint  Kesolutions  8  1.  Developing  long-range  policies  to  assist  state 

and  10,  and  Assembly  Concurent  Eesolution  31.  and  local  agencies  in  meeting  mutual  problems; 

a  Expenditure  for  Local  Planning  Assistance  functions  shown  in  Department  of  Finance  budget. 

b  Reflects  transfer  of  Local  Planning  Assistance  function  to  Council  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  effective  9/13/68  in  accordance 
with  the  Governor's  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 
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I.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  POLICY  PLANNING— Continued 


2.  Defining  the  complementary  roles  of  the  state, 
cities,  counties,  school  districts  and  special  districts 
with  respect  to  the  solution  of  mutual  problems ; 

3.  Informing  and  advising  the  Governor  and 
Legislature. 

General  Description 

The  council  policy  deliberations  are  directed  at 
intergovernmental  issues  and  problems  which  are  pre- 
sented through  the  council  members  or  upon  special 
request  by  the  Governor.  Council  staff  develops  and 
prepares  background  materials,  studies,  and  memo- 
randa using  existing  state  and  local  information  as 
well  as  new  research  obtained  by  staff  or  by  contract 
consultants  as  required. 

AiilhorHy 

1.  California  Government  Code  Section  34210  (a) 
and  (c). 

2.  Executive  assignment  by  Governor : 
a.  To  exercise  an  advisory  overview  of  all  prob- 


lems mutually  affecting  state  and  local  government 
and  to  engage  in  long-range  planning  in  these  areas. 

b.  To  solve  the  problem  of  the  proliferation  of 
special  taxing  districts. 

c.  To  give  local  governments  the  opportunity  to 
develop  fiscal  programs  and  sufficient  revenue  capa- 
bilities to  finance  local  services. 

Workload  Information 

The  workload  has  increased  for  1968-69  and 
1969-70  as  the  result  of  the  assignment  of  three  major 
projects:  (1)  the  development  of  standard  public 
service  program  categories  for  correlating  state-local 
functions,  (2)  the  examination  of  public  service  re- 
sponsibilities for  possible  reallocation,  (3)  the  review 
and  recommendation  of  methods  for  reducing  the  pro- 
liferation of  special  districts.  The  increase  of  1.5  man- 
years  for  this  program  in  the  budget  year  is  accom- 
plished by  transfer  from  the  local  planning  assistance 
unit  as  a  part  of  the  Governors'  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1,  effective  9-13-68. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


II.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COORDINATION 

Continuing   programs   0.4           1              1  $9,232  $17,695 

Workload  adjustments -              0.5           1.5  -  6,033 

Totals,     Intergovernmental     Coordina- 
tion               0.4          1.5          2.5  $9,232  $23,728 

Reimhursemenis    700  — 

General  Fund  8,5S2  33,^28 


$18,688 
21,021 


$39,709 
39,709 


Output 

The  output  of  this  program  is  information  and  ad- 
visory services  to  improve  interaction  between  state 
and  local  units  of  government.  Examples  of  informa- 
tion services  are  the  publication  of  a  handbook  of 
State  Services  for  Local  Government  and  a  speaker's 
bureau  and  study  report  on  the  developing  potential 
of  local  agency  formation  commissions.  Examples  of 
advisory  services  are  1)  the  recommendation  to  the 
State  Resources  Agency  that  they  appoint  a  top  of- 
ficial as  agency  liaison  with  the  nine-county  and  86- 
city  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments;  and  2) 
the  cosponsorship  with  University  of  California  Ex- 
tension of  a  seminar  on  methods  of  cooperation  among 
federal,  state  and  local  governments  and  between  the 
public  and  private  spheres. 

Need 

Virtually  all  action  taken  by  the  state  affects  local 
government  in  one  way  or  another,  and,  the  actions 
of  local  government  influence  state  programs  and 
projects.  The  council  was  devised  to  coordinate  the 
governmental  structure  on  an  advisory  basis  to  im- 
prove   the   technique   and   organizational  means   for 


managing  intergovernmental  relations.  It  is  imprac- 
tical to  create  a  single  central  agency  for  all  state- 
local  activity.  (There  are  at  least  360  specific  services 
which  state  agencies  provide  directly  to  local  units 
of  government.  There  are  58  counties,  402  cities,  1,493 
school  districts,  2,202  independent  service  districts, 
and  16  regional  councils  of  local  government.) 

0  bjectives 

To  assist  in  the  coordination  of  interaction  between 
agencies  of  state  and  local  government  on  specific 
intergovernmental  problems  by  encouraging  (1)  vol- 
untary cooperation,  (2)  increased  use  of  the  Joint 
Exercise  of  Powers  Act,  and  (3)  area  and  regional 
planning. 

General  Description 

The  problem  of  coodination  is  found  to  be  most 
often  a  lack  of  information  and  commvmication.  The 
council  convenes  and  initiates  problem-solving  dis- 
cussions among  representatives  of  the  units  and 
agencies  involved  in  recognized  problem  areas  such 
as  electronic  data  processing  and  state  and  local  fi- 
nances. Intergovernmental  problem  areas  such  as  the 
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II.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COORDINATION— Continued 


effect  of  state  administrative  districts  on  local  unit 
activities  are  analyzed  and  advice  given  on  the  peri- 
odic review  and  revision  of  the  district  boundaries  or 
other  state-local  interfaces. 


Authority 


(a), 


1.  California  Government  Code  Section  34210, 
(b),  and  (c). 

2.  Executive  assignment  by  Governor : 

a.  To  assist  in  the  voluntary  coordination  of  fed- 
eral grants-in-aid  programs. 

b.  To  serve  as  a  sounding  board  for  new  ideas, 
new  programs  and  recommendations  for  implemen- 
tation at  the  state  and  local  level. 


Workload  Information 

The  council,  in  cooperation  with  the  Governor 's  Of- 
fice, prepares  and  publishes  a  loose-leaf  directory  of 
State  Services  for  Local  Government.  This  handbook 
identifies  the  state  agency  and  person  to  contact  for 
aid  on  a  specific  matter.  A  major  revision  and  republi- 
cation of  this  document  is  scheduled  for  1969. 

In  1968-69,  the  council  started  gathering  informa- 
tion on  federal  grants-in-aid  program  activity  from 
local  units  of  government.  Such  information  is  now 
also  being  gathered  from  state  agencies.  The  workload 
adjustment  for  the  program  represents  an  increase 
of  1.5  man-years  and  is  accomplished  by  the  transfer 
of  positions  from  the  Local  Planning  Assistance  Unit 
as  part  of  the  Governor's  Eeorganization  Plan  No.  1 
effective  9-13-68. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


III.  LOCAL  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE 

Continuing  programs -  6.5  7  -a 

Workload  adjustments -  -1.5         -3  - 

Totals,  Local  Planning  Assistance -  5  4  — 

Reimbursements    — 

NET  TOTALS,   PROGRAM  

General  Fund  - 

Federal  funds  - 

Program  Elements : 

A.  Advisory  planning  service -  2  2  — 

B.  Financial  assistance -  3  2  — 


$576,627 
-18,100 


$558,527 
-10,000 

$548,527 


$28,000 
530,527 


$596,825 
-38,344 

$558,481 
-10,000 

$548,481 

56,1S8 

492,293 

$32,000 
526,481 


Output 

The  output  of  the  local  planning  assistance  unit  is 
technical  advice  on  community  general  planning  and 
other  special  planning  studies  for  local  jurisdictions 
and  the  provision  of  federal  grant  funds  (701  Pro- 
gram) to  communities  of  50,000  population  or  less. 
During  1967-68,  26  general  plans  and  five  special 
studies  were  completed  with  federal  grant  funds  and 
state  technical  aid.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  60  general 
plan  projects  and  15  special  studies  were  on-going. 
Twenty-eight  local  jurisdictions  were  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  work  programs,  reconnaissance  reports, 
and  grant  applications.  Ninety-four  jurisdictions  that 
had  completed  grant  projects  two  years  earlier  were 
interviewed  on  the  progress  and  results  of  their  on- 
going planning  process. 

Need 

In  order  to  best  provide  the  public  services  required 
of  them,  local  governments  must  have  a  continuing 
planning  capability  as  a  part  of  the  overall  manage- 
ment process.  This  need  is  recognized  in  the  enabling 
statute  which  requires  all  local  governments  to 
establish  a  planning  agency.  Not  all  local  governments 

a  Expenditures  shown  in  Department  of  Finance  budget. 


have  the  resources  or  the  understanding  necessary  to 
establish  and  maintain  such  a  process  and  capability. 
Therefore,  a  program  of  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance is  needed  to  supplement  and  increase  local 
planning  capability  and  meet  the  costs  of  required 
planning  projects  that  exceed  available  local  resources. 

Oijectives 

1.  To  have  established  at  the  local  government  level 
a  continuous  community  planning  process  adequately 
staffed. 

2.  To  assist  aU  local  governments  in  establishment 
of  on-going  planning  programs  and  to  prepare  and 
maintain  community  general  plans. 

3.  To  make  available  to  cities  and  counties  under 
50,000  population  financial  aid  for  commimity  plan- 
ning projects. 

Authority 

California  Government  Code  Title  7,  Chapter  1.5, 
Sections  65012.1(c),  65013.2(e),  65017.1-65017.3, 
65018.1-65018.3,  and  65019.3;  and  Government  Code 
Section  34210(b). 
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COUNCIL  ON   INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS — Continued 

III.  LOCAL  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE— Continued 
A.  Advisory  Planning  Service 


Output 

The  outputs  of  Advisory  Planning  Service  are 
the  establishment  of  new  and  improved  local  planning 
programs  and  completed  grant  applications  submitted 
to  the  federal  government  for  approval.  An  annual 
questionnaire  is  distributed,  returned  and  analyzed 
as  an  information  and  education  service  to  provide  a 
better  understanding  on  the  part  of  local  officials  of 
the  planning  process  and  its  benefits.  During  1967-68, 
over  50  cities  and  counties  were  provided  general  ad- 
vice and  planning  guidance.  Another  28  reconnais- 
sance reports  and  grant  applications  for  federal  aid 
were  prepared  and  submitted.  Follow-up  surveys  and 
reports  were  made  on  94  previous  planning  projects 
that  were  performed  with  federal  aid. 

Need 

Many  local  governments  do  not  recognize  or  under- 
stand the  potential  value  of  a  continuous  planning 
process.  Planning  agencies  exist  without  realizing  the 
A'alue  of  professional  services  that  could  be  obtained. 
Due  to  lack  of  staff  and  geographical  isolation,  many 
planning  agencies  operate  in  a  vacuum.  They  need  to 
be  informed  of  current  trends,  innovations,  and  new 
practices  in  local  planning.  The  preparation,  perform- 
ance, and  maintenance  of  community  planning  pro- 
grams calls  for  skills  not  always  available  to  local 
jurisdictions.  Technical  planning  assistance  is  re- 
quired as  well  as  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  ap- 
plications for  available  federal  planning  grants-in-aid. 

B.  Financ 
Output 

The  output  of  the  financial  assistance  element  is 
comprehensive  general  plans  and  special  studies  for 
cities  and  counties.  Activity  during  1967-68  is  shown 
on  the  following  table : 

Projects 
Completed  on.aoing  Begun 

Total  projects 31  36  39 

General  plans 26  30  30 

Special    studies    5  6  9 

Total    cost    $1,377,424    $1,588,941    $2,196,484 

Federal  grant $928,287   $1,067,205    $1,475,225 

Need 

Many  jurisdictions  have  failed  to  establish  a  plan- 
ning process  and  prepare  a  general  plan  because  the 
legislative  body  did  not  feel  that  they  could  afford 
such  a  program.  The  availability  of  the  two-thirds 
grant  funds  is  an  incentive  to  the  implementation  of 
local  planning  programs.  Jurisdictions  with  an  on- 
going planning  program  should  review  and  update 
their  general  plans  periodically.  While  the  jurisdiction 
is  financially  able  to  support  the  on-going  program, 
they  feel  unable  to  support  the  added  cost  of  plan 
review  and  updating.  The  availability  of  grant  funds 
is  an  incentive  for  local  jurisdictions  to  keep  their 
plans  up  to  date  and  therefore  useful. 


Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  advisory  planning  service  is  to 
provide  assistance  in  local  planning  and  community 
development  efforts,  as  requested  by  the  local  juris- 
dictions, by : 

1.  Furnishing  information  and  technical  and  pro- 
fessional advice  to  local,  city,  and  county  jurisdic- 
tions concerning  planning  problems. 

2.  Providing  technical  planning  services  to  local, 
city,  and  county  jurisdictions  upon  request. 

3.  Encouraging  the  formation  of  local  and  re- 
gional planning  agencies. 

4.  Providing  advice  and  assistance  in  the  de- 
lineation of  regional  planning  districts. 

General  Description 

Field  representatives  meet  with  local  government 
officials  to  describe  the  planning  process  and  its  bene- 
fits. Through  an  annual  questionnaire,  information  re- 
garding local  planning  activities  is  obtained,  analyzed 
and  disseminated  to  local  governments.  Technical  as- 
sistance is  given  in  the  preparation  of  Community  Re- 
connaissance Reports  and  federal  grant  applications. 
Financial  assistance  in  the  undertaking  of  specific 
planning  projects  is  offered  through  the  701  program. 

Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimaled 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

: 

$28,000 
2 

$32,000 
2 

lal  Assistance 
Oijectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  aid  cities  and 
counties  in  the  initiation  and  up-grading  of  their  gen- 
eral planning  programs  and  special  planning  studies 
by  the  infusion  of  financial  aid  on  a  project  basis  and 
with  technical  advice. 

General  Description 

The  provision  of  financial  assistance  to  local  gov- 
ernment for  the  accomplishment  of  general  plans  and 
special  studies  is  provided.  Grant  funds  covering  two- 
thirds  of  the  project  cost  are  obtained  from  the  fed- 
eral government  (Housing  and  Urban  Development). 
Applications  for  projects  are  received  by  the  state  from 
local  governments.  They  are  reviewed  and  if  approved 
are  submitted  to  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
for  funding.  Federal  and  local  moneys  are  used  to 
accomplish  the  planning  work  requested.  This  is  usu- 
ally done  under  a  contract  with  a  planning  consultant 
chosen  by  the  applicant  jurisdiction.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, all  counties  and  most  cities  are  eligible.  Only 
cities  over  50,000  population  and  not  located  in  an 
area  with  a  regional  planning  program  are  ineligible. 
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III.  LOCAL  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE— Continued 
B.   Financial  Assistance — Continued 


Input 


Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1959-70 

: 

$530,527 
3 

$526,481 
2 

Workload  Information 

As  part  of  the  Goveruor's  Eeorganization  Plan  ^o. 
1,  196S,  the  local  planning  assistance  functions  and 
the  seven  positions  then  assigned  to  those  functions 
were  transferred  from  the  State  Office  of  Planning 
to  the  council.  Upon  careful  study  of  the  volume  and 
eifectiveness  of  the  technical  and  financial  aids  pro- 
vided local  governments,  it  became  clear  that  staff 
reductions  could  be  made  in  the  Financial  Assistance 
Program  element  since  (1)  there  is  a  declining  number 


of  active  local  projects  using  federal  grants  (from 
60  at  November  1968  to  an  estimated  40  by  July 
1969),  and  (2)  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  level  of 
federal  grant  allocation  (average  of  $1  million  per 
ji-ear  for  period  1965-68 ;  196S-69  allocation  was 
$492,293)  which  reflects  in  part  a  shift  of  emphasis 
by  the  federal  goveimment  away  from  grants  of  funds 
to  local  units  to  increased  support  for  state  advisory 
services  to  local  units.  During  1968-69,  1.5  staff  posi- 
tions will  be  reassigned  from  this  program  element  to 
fulfill  workload  adjustments  in  the  programs  of  Inter- 
governmental Policy  Planning  and  Intergovernmental 
Coordination.  A  total  of  three  positions  will  be  re- 
assigned to  these  programs  in  1969-70. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


IV.  ADMINISTRATION 

(distributed  to  other  programs) 

Administration   $600 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs  : 

Intergovernmental  Policy  Planning -300 

Intergovernmental  Coordination -SOO 

Local  Planning  Assistance  (701)   - 

Totals,  Administration — 


$3,374 

-600 
-600 


$3,770 

-150 
-750 


OFFICE   OF   THE   LIEUTENANT   GOVERNOR 


SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Office  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  (General  Fund) 
Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 

ESTI;WATED 

PROPOSED 

19S7-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$173,977 

$231,501 

§236,573 

10.4 

12 

12 

Need 

To  provide  continuity  of  leadership. 

Objectives 

In  the  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  state,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  must  assume  the  duties  of  the 
chief  executive. 

General  Description 

In  addition  to  performing  the  duties  of  the  Gover- 
nor in  the  absence  of  the  chief  executive,  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  has  numerous  other  duties. 

He  presides  over  the  State  Senate  during  its  session. 
He  is  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  California  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  College 
System.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Governor 's  cabinet  and 
the  Governor's  Council,  serves  as  chairman  of  the 


Commission  of  the  Californias  and  the  Bicentennial 
Celebration  Commission,  the  Job  Training  and  Place- 
ment Council,  the  Interagency  Council  for  Ocean  Re- 
sources and  the  Intrastate  Automatic  Data  Processing 
Board. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  State  Lands  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation,  the 
California  Toll  Bridge  Authority,  the  California  State 
Disaster  Council,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  In- 
tergovernmental Council  on  Urban  Growth,  and  the 
Advisory  Commission  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Teaching  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Offices  are  maintained  in  Sacramento  and  Los  An- 
geles for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

Authority 

Constitution,  Article  5,  Section  15. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Total,  OiEce  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 


$173,977  $231,501  $236,573 
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PUBLIC   EMPLOYEES'   RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 


The  system's  objective  is  to  promote  and  further 
the  efScieney  and  economy  of  the  operations  of  state 
and  local  governments  through  mutual  contributory 
programs  of  medical  insurance  coverage  and  retire- 
ment and  death  benefits  for  employees  and  their  bene- 


ficiaries. These  programs  are  designed  to  encourage 
career  employment  with  the  State  of  California  and 
public  agencies  of  the  state  by  offering  a  measure  of 
security  in  time  of  illness  and  beyond  the  years  of 
active  emploj'ment. 


SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL 

1967-6S 

I.  Retirement $2,745,215 

II.  Social  Security  Coverage 186,319 

III.  Health  Benefits 281,385 

IV.  Administration : 

Distributed  to  programs (966,.385) 

Undistributed 33,236 

TOTALS,   PROGRAMS    $3,246,1.55 

ReimJiursements    —425,7^3 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS   $2,820,412 

General  Fund 22,500 

Public  Employees'  Retirement  Fund 2,516,521 

State  Employees'  Contingency  Reserve  Fund 281,385 

Personnel  man-years 272.8 


ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$3,264,279 

$3,441,212 

195,696 

201,779 

409,396 

431,424 

(1,280,172) 

(1,426,793) 

224,424 

242,437 

$4,093,795 

$4,316,8.52 

-624,620 

-648,716 

$3,469,175 

$3,668,136 

22,500 

22,500 

3,037,279 

3,214,212 

409,396 

431,424 

313.1 


319.1 


I.  RETIREMENT 

0"*P"t                                       ^^l^^^        1968^9        1969-70  political  Subdivisions  of  the  state  who  wished  to  eon- 
Number  of  monthly  benefit  tract  with  the  state  system, 
recipients  47.686           52,686           58,000  From  its  beginning  through  the  present  date,  the 

Nrbe?o'f"Lgle--b-en-efi-t'^''''''''''^''°'°°°'°^"'^'''''""''°°  benefits  have  been  expanded  and  increased  to  keep 

recipients  53,377          55.000          57,000  them  as  current  as  possible.  Today  the  system  offers 

Amount  paid $43,816,733  $46,000,000  $48,500,000  to  all  covered  employees,  retirement  benefits  based  on 

jfeed  service  or  disability ;  death  benefits  for  employees  and 

annuitants ;  survivors  benefits  to  members  not  covered 

The  conditions  of  employment,  in  general,  continue  by  social  security,  special  benefits  to  members  not 

to  grow  in  the  number  and  value  of  benefits  provided,  covered  by  social  security,  and  special  benefits,  to 

at  full  or  partial  costs,  by  the  employer.  Ketirement  members  in  certain  occupations,  based  on  death  or 

and  death  benefits  related  either  to  longevity  or  dis-  disability  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty, 

ability  fall  within  this  grouping.  Public  employers,  to  Benefits  for  state  and  school  employees  are  set  spe- 

keep  pace  with  the  national  trends  of  the  private  sec-  cifieally  by  legislative  action.  The  benefits  established 

tors  and  to  compete  successfully  m  the  labor  market,  for  employees  of  contracting  public  agencies  are  se- 

must  provide  comparable  benefits  to  the  best  of  their  lected,  on  an  optional  basis,  from  a  variety  offered  by 

financial  ability.  statute,  by  the  participating  employer. 

Authority  -^  two-year  limited  term  field  auditor  position  is 

proposed  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  and  fre- 

Title  2,  Division  5,  Part  3,  Government  Code.  quency  of  payroll  reporting  exceptions.  Six  clerks  are 

Ohiectives  currently  involved  in  correcting  these  payroll  errors 

and  the  volume  is  increasing.  This  field  audit  position 

To  provide  a  retirement  and  death  benefit  program  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  payroll  errors 

for  public  employers,  and  their  employees,  of  the  State  at  the  source. 

of  California  which  will  provide  for  the  orderly  and  One  senior  account  clerk  is  proposed  for  the  Bene- 

systematie   retirement   of   employees   and    encourage  fits  Division  due  to  additional  workload  resulting  from 

career  employment  in  the  public  service.  increased  volume  of  deductions  which  must  be  made 

„         ,  _       .  ^.  from  retirement  allowances,  health  and  life  insurance 

(general  Description  .                                              ' 

premiums. 

Beginning  in  1982,  the  state  initially  provided  a  One  retirement  officer  and  one  clerk  were  trans- 
series  of  retirement  and  death  benefits  for  its  em-  ferred  from  Social  Security  to  the  Retirement  pro- 
ployees,  other  than  teachers  who  were  already  covered  gram  in  the  current  year  to  provide  Central  Valley 
under  the  State  Teachers'  Retirement  System.  In  and  mountain  area  field  office  services  comparable  to- 
1937,  coverage  was  extended  to  employees  of  those  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 


Continuing  program  costs 147.6       155  155  $2,745,215  $3,250,651 

Worliload  adjustments -  2  4  -  13,628 

Totals,   Retirement 147.6       157  159  $2,745,215  $3,264,279 

Public  Employees'  Retirement  Fund 2,516,521  3,031,219 

Reitnbursements   22S,6SS  227,000 

fl.  SOCIAL   SECURITY   COVERAGE 


5,409,754 

31,458 

3,441,212 

3,2U,212 
221,000 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

2,566 
379,000 

2,550 
400,000 

2,535 
430,000 

Output 

Number  of  employers  covered. 
Number  of  employees  covered- 
Taxes   collected    and   remitted 

(in  millions)    $170.6  $190  $210 

Need 

The  expansion  and  growth  of  federal  social  security 
coTerage  in  the  private  sector  from  1937  through  1951 
resulted  in  a  public  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
continuous  coverage  under  that  program.  The  ab- 
sence of  social  security  coverage  in  public  employment 
became  a  factor  in  the  recruitment  of  qualified  and 
capable  employees  from  private  industry  into  public 
emplo^nent. 

Authority 

Title  2,  Division  5,  Part  4,  Government  Code. 
Objectives 

To  obtain  social  security  coverage  for  California 
public  agencies  and  their  employees  in  accordance 
with  federal  and  state  statutes  and  regulations. 

To  assure  that  employees  receive  proper  wage 
credits. 

To  represent  the  interest  of  the  state  in  its  relations 
both  with  the  federal  government  and  with  the  covered 
public  agencies. 

General  Description 

In  1950,  Congress  added  Section  218  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  permitting  social  security  coverage  of 
employees  of  public  agencies  at  the  option  of  the  em- 
ployer. Under  the  provisions  of  Section  218,  the  cover- 


age and  reporting  phases  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram for  public  agencies  must  be  administered  by  the 
state. 

The  state  Legislature  passed  enabling  legislation 
authorizing  execution  of  a  master  agreement  between 
the  state  and  the  federal  government.  The  master 
social  security  agreement  was  executed  March  9,  1951. 
Effective  January  1,  1951,  social  security  coverage 
was  available  to  public  agency  employees  in  positions 
not  covered  by  a  retirement  system.  Effective  January 
1,  1955,  federal  and  state  laws  were  amended  to  per- 
mit social  security  coverage  of  positions  covered  by  a 
retirement  system. 

State  legislation  in  1959  authorized  coverage  action 
for  classified  school  employees  retroactive  to  January 
1,  1956. 

By  action  of  the  Legislature  in  1961,  social  security 
coverage  was  extended  to  state  employees  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1956. 

The  federal  government  holds  the  state  liable  for 
submission  of  quarterly  wage  reports,  and  the  em- 
ployee and  employer  contributions  due  on  wages  of 
public  employees  covered  under  the  program.  The 
state  works  with  the  public  agencies  to  accomplish 
coverage  and  to  resolve  questions  involving  coverage 
status  of  individuals  and  reporting  status  of  certain 
types  of  payments.  The  public  agencies  submit  quar- 
terly reports  and  contributions  to  the  state.  The  state 
processes  the  reports  and  submits  a  consolidated  re- 
port to  the  federal  government  with  contributions  due. 

See  Retirement  Program  narrative  for  comments 
on  two  positions  which  were  transferred  to  that  pro- 
gram. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 15  17.8         17.8 

Workload  adjustments -  -2  -2 

Totals,  Social  Security  Coverage 15  15.8         15.8 

General  Fund 

Reimbursements    


$186,319 


$186,319 

22,500 

163,819 


$209,324 
-13,628 

$195,696 

22,500 

113,196 


$215,407 
-13,628 

$201,779 

22,500 

179,219 


III.  HEALTH    BENEFITS 


Output                                                         Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Man-months  of  coverage 109,056  133,749  144,599 

Number  of  plans 16                  19  20 

Need 

The  reduction  of  absenteeism  due  to  illness  has  been 
a  goal  of  most  employers  for  a  number  of  years. 

Well  developed  and  controlled  health  benefits  plans, 
in  addition  to  providing  curative  measures,  provide  an 


opportunity  for  the  utilization  of  preventive  medicine, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  and  economical 
method  of  maintaining  good  health.  Employer  par- 
ticipation in  the  cost,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  in  keep- 
ing with  current  trends  and  increases  employee  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  the  plans. 

Authority 

Title  2,  Division  5,  Part  5,  Government  Code. 
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III.   HEALTH    BENEFITS— Continued 


0 hjectives 


To  promote  and  preserve  good  health  among  state 
and  public  agency  employees  and  annuitants  and  their 
families. 

To  assure  state  and  public  agency  employees  of  the 
availability  of  adequate  health  benefits  plans. 

General  Description 

Legislation  enacted  in  1961  established  the  require- 
ment that  a  minimum  number  of  various  tjrpes  of 


health  benefits  plans  be  developed  by  the  state  for  its 
employees.  In  1967,  the  coverage  was  expanded  so 
that  public  agencies  contracting  for  retirement  cover- 
age could  also  participate  in  the  state's  health  benefits 
plans  if  they  so  desired. 

The  original  legislation  also  charged  the  agency  ad- 
ministering the  act  to:  Establish  eligibility  require- 
ments; fix  reasonable  minimum  standards;  study  the 
standard  of  care  available ;  study  gross  and  net  costs ; 
and  analyze  the  benefits  and  utilization  of  benefits. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (Contingency 
Reserve  Fund] 


Need 


11.4 


18.3 


18.3 


$281,385 


$409,396 


$431,424 


IV.  ADMINISTRATION 


Executive  direction,  policy  formulation,  technical 
and  professional  guidance,  housekeeping  functions,  ad- 
ministrative recordkeeping,  fiscal  control  and  adequate 
human  and  material  resources  are  necessary  for  the 
successful  operation  of  any  undertaking. 

Oijectives 

To  provide  effective  leadership,  policy  and  guidance 
required  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  system's  pro- 
grams. To  provide  the  necessary  facilities,  resources 
and  support  services  required  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  system's  programs. 

General  Description 

Executive 

The  executive  ofScer  has  sole  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  policies,  rules,  regulations,  and  prac- 
tices established  by  the  Board  of  Administration.   , 

Actuarial  Services 

These  activities  include  the  necessary  and  required 
investigation  into  mortality  and  experience  to  estab- 
lish appropriate  benefit  discount  and  premium  factors ; 
actuarial  evaluations  of  the  system's  assets  and  li- 
abilities; development  of  costs  of  proposed  benefit 
changes;  development  of  cost  figures  for  eligible  em- 
ployers wishing  to  obtain  retirement  coverage ;  review 
health  benefit  premiums  as  to  accuracy  and  validity; 
review  reserves  and  retention  rates  established  by 
health  benefits  carriers  as  to  appropriateness  and  cor- 
rectness. 

Legal  Services 

These  activities  include :  Complete  development  of 
specific  legislation  desired  by  the  system;  assist  other 


interested  parties  in  the  development  of  legislation 
affecting  the  system ;  prepare  analyses  of  all  legislation 
bills  affecting  the  sj^stem,  both  for  the  use  of  system 
staff  and  the  executive  branch ;  develop  legal  opinions 
and  decisions  on  issues  raised  by  system  staff  and/or 
members  and  either  independently  or  in  conjunction 
with  staff  of  the  Attorney  General 's  office ;  prepare  for 
court  actions,  Workmen's  Compensation  Appeals 
Board  actions  and  hearings  conducted  under  the  Ad- 
ministration Procedures  Act. 

Investment  Services 

The  system  currently  invests  its  assets  in  bonds, 
stocks  and  mortgage.  The  activities  performed  in  this 
function  include  the  prediction  of  future  market 
trends;  analyzation  of  current  offerings;  comparison 
of  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  current  offerings; 
selection  of  those  offerings  considered  best  for  the 
system 's  funds ;  purchase  and/or  sale  of  securities  and 
a  continuing  review  of  the  system's  portfolio  to  ini- 
tiate any  action  that  would  improve  it.  The  highest 
return,  on  a  long  range  basis,  with  adequate  safe- 
guards as  to  security  of  the  holdings  is  sought. 

EDP  Service 

Processes  data  and  reports  for  the  system,  the  State 
Teachers'  Retirement  System  and  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Mechanically  does  the  accounting 
for  employer  and  employee  contributions  and  mem- 
ber and  employer  reserves ;  prepares  data  for  payment 
of  all  monthly  benefits  and  refunds ;  produces  statisti- 
cal data  concerning  the  system's  investment  operations 
and  holdings;  and  maintains  statistical  data  on  all 
persons  enrolled  in  a  health  benefits  plan  under  the 
State  Employees'  Medical  and  Hospital  Care  Act. 
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IV.  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 


Administration  Services 

Included  in  these  services  are : 

Management  analysis 

Internal  audit 

Research 

Training 

Budget  preparations  and  control 

Information 

Personnel 

Purchasing 

Support  accounting 

Space  assignment 

Records  management 

One  assistant  management  analyst  is  proposed  to 
assist  in  the  study,  design  and  implementation  of  the 
conversion  of  retirement  rosters  to  EDP  in  order  to 
form  an  information  base  for  purposes  of  economy 
and  managerial  decisionmaking.  One  stenographer  II 
is  requested  as  support  for  increased  workload  relative 
to  State  Teachers'  Retirement  Systems'  entrance  into 
the  mortgage  investment  program.  A  senior  account 
clerk  is  proposed  in  Bond  Investments  to  meet  addi- 


tional investment  workload  requirements  resulting 
from  the  need  for  additional  detailed  reporting  of  in- 
vestment transactions.  One  key  punch  operator  is  pro- 
posed to  meet  increasing  computer  workload  demands 
of  the  Retirement  program  and  the  addition  of  the 
Health  Benefits  program  to  the  EDP  processes. 

Two  one-half  time  investment  officer  positions  were 
transferred  from  the  State  Teachers'  Retirement  Sys- 
tem in  the  current  year.  These  positions  will  be  reim- 
bursed from  Teachers'  Retirement  and  do  not  rep- 
resent increased  resources  in  this  budget. 

Office  Services 

Included  in  these  services  are : 

Transcription  pool 
Departmental  mail 
Central  files 
Messenger 
Shipping 
Reproduction 
Central  supply 
Reception 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Executive    111 

Actuarial    services    6  7  7 

Legal  services 4.8  5  5 

Investment  services    13.4  20  22 

EDP  services 36  51  52 

Administrative  services 8  8  9 

Office  services 30  30  30 

Totals,     Administration 98.8       122  126 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs : 

Retirement 

Social  security  coverage 

Health  benefits 

Net  Totals,  Administration — Undistributed 

Reimbursements   


$26,794 
78,445 
56,644 

188,551 

419,965 
92,895 

136,327 

$29,403 
97,158 
63,116 

345,222 

717,860 
96,606 

155,231 

$29,403 
99,724 
64,394 
419,127 
767,615 
106,323 
159,048 

$999,621 

$1,504,596 

$1,645,634 

-818,009 

-36,177 

-112,199 

-1,U0,3S7 

-26,000 

-123,825 

$214,424 

2u,m 

-1,233,197 

-30,000 
-140,000 

$33,236 
33,236 

$242,437 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   GENERAL   SERVICES 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 


The  objectives  of  the  Department  of  General  Serv- 
ices are  to : 

a.  Assist  the  Governor  of  California  in  discharg- 
ing his  responsibilities. 

b.  Provide    services    to    operating    departments 


with  greater  efficiency  and  economy  than  they  can 
individually  provide  for  themselves. 

c.  Provide  better  administration  by  establishing 
statewide  standards  and  guidelines  and  by  inno- 
vating and  implementing  changes  in  governmental 
policies  and  procedures. 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL 

1967-6S 
ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

I.  Administration   $2,246,268 

II.  State  Police 1.317.SS1 

III.  In.snrance 1,129,283 

IV.  Administrative  Procedure 1,005,847 

V.  Procurement   5,400,480 

VI.  Office  Services 800,100 

VII.  Records  Service 187,536 

VIII.  Consolidated  Services — Office  Buildings  8  and  9 - 

PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 

IX.  Buildings  and  Grounds 9,577,110 

X.  Buildings   Standards  101,043 

XI.  Facilities  Planning .367.651 

XII.  Architectural  and  Engineering  Construction  Services 8,400,327 

XIII.  Schoolhouse  Constructton 1,492,899 

XIV.  Local  Assistance 978,032 

XV.  Property  Acquisition 1,254,931 

TECHNICAL  SERVICES 

XVI.  Communications   7,998,484 

XVII.  Data  Processing  Service  Center - 

XVIII.  State  Printing 16,415,028 

IX.  Systems  Analysis 728,.314 

XX.  Transportation  4,480,506 

TOTAL,  PROGRAilS $63,881,720 

Reimbursements  -15,237,091 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $48,644,629 

General  Fund 4,685,040 

Service  Revolving  Fund 34,205.690 

Architecture  Revolving  Fund 1,335,928 

Architecture  Public  Building  Fund 1,492,063 

State  School  Building  Aid  Fund 906,487 

Street  and  Highicay  Disaster  Fund 19,421 

Personnel  man-years 3,790.4 

Service  Revolving  Fund  Augmentation— General  Fund — 


ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

196S-69 

1959-70 

$1,659,810 

$1,654,450 

1,554.071 

1,655.479 

1,307,812 

1,445,430 

1,078,118 

1,081,264 

6,221,750 

6,720,837 

1,079,015 

1,127,070 

290.862 

309,473 

350,507 

587,253 

11,437,298 

11,684,171 

112,535 

- 

604,389 

949.534 

8,755,605 

8,894.644 

1,605,454 

1,627,701 

1,064,604 

1,040,025 

1,412,806 

1,268,574 

8,849.206 

8,179.645 

493,324 

465.434 

19,492,622 

19,640,138 

1,093,836 

1,011,667 

5,028,189 

5,348,906 

$73,491,813 

$74,691,695 

-16,169,678 

-17,644,199 

$57,322,135 

$57,047,496 

5,896,921 

4,983,948 

40.117.875 

40,618.170 

8,696,958 

8,835,997 

1,605,454 

1,627,701 

995,771 

972,736 

9,156 

8,944 

4,046.5 

4,072 

- 

$140,000 

I.  ADMINISTRATION 


Need 


Effective  management  is  essential  for  the  operation 
of  a  large  complex  organization. 

Objectives 

To  provide  effective  leadership,  determine  policy, 
develop  and  execute  long-term  plans  and  provide  nec- 
essary staff  and  support  services  to  the  department. 

Output 

The  output  of  this  program  is  reflected  in  the  over- 
all operation  of  the  department. 

General  Description 

The  administration  program  contains  the  various 
executive  and  staff  support  elements.  Included  are 
the  executive  office,  legal  office,  personnel  office,  budget 
office,  accounting  office  and  training  office.  Together 
these  units  provide  legal,  financial,  personnel  and 
management  advice  and  service  to  all  line  programs 
of  the  department. 


Authority 

Government  Code  Section  14607. 

Workload  Information 

The  interdepartmental  transfer  of  management 
planning  and  data  processing  section  responsibilities 
and  functions  from  this  program  resulted  in  an  over- 
all reduction  of  56  positions  in  the  current  year.  In 
the  budget  year,  another  tv?o  positions  will  be  trans- 
ferred out  and  three  new  positions  are  requested  to 
meet  workload  increases  in  accounting  and  personnel 
services.  The  department  provides  reimbursed  ac- 
counting, budgeting,  and  personnel  services  to  many 
independent  boards  and  commissions  and  this  work- 
load has  increased.  The  reorganization  during  the  cur- 
rent year  consolidated  the  departmental  management 
planning  office  with  the  systems  analysis  office  and 
transferred  the  data  processing  section  to  the  service 
center  program. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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I.  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 213.4       192.6       192.8  $2,246,268 

Workload  adjustments -         -56.3      -55.1  - 

Totals,  Administrative  Services 213.4       136.3       137.7  $2,246,268 

General  Fund  1,193,899 

Service  Revolving  Fund Jf66,6B5 

Reimbursements   585,704 


$2,057,670 
-397,860 

$1,659,810 
1,068,722 

591,088 


$2,093,674 
-439,224 

$1,654,450 
1,031,593 

622,857 


II.  STATE  POLICE 


Need 


During  1967,  the  general  crime  rate  in  California 
increased  11.6  percent  above  the  1966  rate.  Offenses 
against  property  were  10.8  percent  higher  in  1967, 
than  in  1966.  On  the  basis  of  preliminary  information 
available,  the  1968  crime  rate  will  be  substantially 
higher  than  that  of  1967. 

State  buildings,  grounds,  equipment  and  facilities, 
as  well  as  employees  and  \asitors  aU  require  the  se- 
curity and/or  police  services  necessary  to  maintain 
safe,  lawful  and  orderly  use  of  state  properties.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  growing  need  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  certain  state  ofScials  and  for  the  state 's 
liquid  assets.  Security,  order  and  protection  must  also 
be  maintained  during  times  of  civil  disturbances, 
demonstrations,  and  disasters,  as  well  as  during  spe- 
cial public  events,  ceremonies,  and  visits  of  high 
officials. 

Oijectives 

To  provide  the  type  and  amount  of  police  and  seeu- 
ritj^  service  required  to  properly  protect  state  facilities 
and  grounds  and  the  persons  occupying  them. 


Output 

Total  employee  population 

protected   

Total  square  feet  protected 

Special  assignments 

completed    


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


34.000     37,000 
-  10,113,042  10,850,000 


17 


17 


General  Description 

The  California  State  Police  Division  provides  pro- 
tective services  for  state  buildings  and  property,  their 
occupants  and  visitors.  Eegular  activities  include :  pa- 
trols and  surveillance  both  on  foot  and  by  car;  an- 
swering calls  related  to  accidents,  injuries,  illnesses, 
fires  and  complaints;  conducting  investigations  and 
making  reports ;  making  arrests  and  related  court  ap- 
pearances; and  generally  providing  for  the  peace, 
safety  and  security  of  persons  on  state  property,  as 
well  as  the  property  itself.  State  policemen  also  es- 
cort cashiers  transporting  large  amounts  of  cash  or 


other  valuables;  act  as  escorts  and  furnish  needed 
security  for  certain  state  and  other  officials;  control 
crowds  and  maintain  order  in  connection  with  pe- 
riodic state  activities ;  and  patrol  property  acquired 
by  the  Division  of  Highways  prior  to  freeway  con- 
struction. As  necessary,  state  police  quell  disturbances, 
maintain  order  at  demonstrations,  investigate  bomb 
and  other  threats  to  persons  or  property,  maintain 
security  at  public  ceremonies  and  similar  events,  and 
assist  other  official  organizations  in  major  emergencies 
or  disasters. 

The  State  Police  Division  basic  staffing  standard  of 
one  police  officer  per  1,500  state  employees  and  one 
security  officer  per  400,000  square  feet  of  property 
protected  is  the  minimum  necessary  to  provide  reg- 
ular routine  preventative  patrol  and  called-tor  serv- 
ices for  the  36  regular  beats  covered  and  21  special 
assignments  performed. 

Authoriti/ 

Government  Code  Section  14613.  Penal  Code  Sec- 
tions 880.2(b)  and  830.4. 

Workload  Information 

As  the  result  of  a  detailed  analysis  conducted  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  division  was  reorganized  to 
create  an  improved  environment  in  which  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Police  can  work  with  increased  flexibility 
and  effectiveness.  The  new  organization  will  permit 
the  State  Police  to  meet  the  growing  need  for  more 
effective  protection  and  security  of  state  facilities  and 
occupants. 

Acquisition  of  additional  specialized  communication 
and  automotive  equipment  planned  for  1969-70  vrill 
allow  for  an  established  basic  staffing  formula  in  meet- 
ing the  need  for  the  protective  services  brought  about 
by  the  state's  projected  growth.  Fifteen  and  one-haL£ 
positions  have  been  established  in  the  current  year 
primarily  as  the  result  of  added  security  coverage  of 
the  State  Water  Project.  Two  positions  are  proposed 
in  the  budget  year  to  meet  increased  workload  oc- 
casioned by  the  opening  of  Office  Buildings  8  and  9. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PE 


RSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 
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II.  STATE  POLICE— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 144.9       140  140  $1,317,881 

Workload  adjustments -  15.5         15  - 

Totals,  State  Police 144.9       155.5       155  $1,317,881 

General  Fund  2(i0.21S 

Reimhurseinenta    1,051,605 


$1,421,381 
132,690 

$1,554,071 

y,2i,7SS 

1,132,283 


$1,509,377 
146,102 

$1,655,479 

J,J,G,SS1 
1,208,592 


III.  INSURANCE 


Need 


The  State  of  California  has  a  large  investment  in 
manpower,  equipment  and  facilities.  An  insurance 
program  enables  the  state  to  transfer  risk  in  order  to 
protect  and  stabilize  government  funds  and  provide 
a  means  for  agencies  to  budget  for  contingent  losses 
incidental  to  their  operation.  Centralized  management 
of  procurement  and  administration  of  state  insurance 
requirements  provides  the  state  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency and  economy  through  the  utilization  of  special- 
ized personnel,  uniformity  of  policy  and  procedures, 
and  assurance  of  continuity  of  the  necessary  risk  pro- 
gram required. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  utilize  the  most 
effective  means  of  securing  sound  insurance  and  to 
achieve  a  5  percent  reduction  in  acquisition  costs;  to 
adopt  effective  and  stringent  insurance  requirements 
applicable  to  private  firms  contracting  with  the  state 
so  as  to  transfer  risk  and  to  increase  by  5  percent  or 


more  the  amount  of  damages  recovered  administra- 
tively from  other  parties. 

General  Description 

The  insurance  program  provides  for  the  economical 
procurement  of  statutorily  authorized  insurance  and 
advises  state  agencies  of  means  to  transfer  risk  to  in- 
surance companies,  it  also  involves  the  processes  by 
which  the  Insurance  Office  recovers  monetary  damages 
to  state-owned  vehicles  from  adverse  parties. 

Authority 

Government  Code  Sections  11007.7,  11007.5,  and 
1481. 

Workload  Information 

The  increase  in  this  program  is  related  directly  to 
the  insurance  premium  increases  on  state-owned  auto- 
mobiles. The  Department  purchases  insurance  for  all 
state  owned  vehicles  and  in  tlie  budget  year  will  re- 
ceive full  reimbursement  by  the  owing  agency. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 4.9           5              5  $1,129,283           $1,307,812           $1,445,430 

General  Fund 350,062               438,415                 70,430 

lieimlursements    119,221                869,391            1,315,000 

Program  Elements  : 

A.  Insurance  procurement  and  ^^       .  _w  _ 

advisory    2.8          2.8          2.8  $1,100,192          $1,276,862          $1,414,215 

B.  Damage  recovery 2.1           2.2           2.2  29,091                  30,950                  31,215 

A.   Insurance  Procurement  and  Advisory 

7\r»p-7  OutDut                                                       Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

■™^^''  uuipui                                                     1967-6S           1968-69           1969-70 

To  protect  the  State  from  contingent  losses  by  pur-  Incident   reports   and    con- 

,..  £1  i-ii  -1  tracts  reviewed 7,600  7,800  8,000 

chasing  insurance  tor  known  estimable  premiums  and  Total    value    of    insurance 

transferring  risks  through  insurance  carrier  by  state  premium   $l,497,202«  $2,101,118  $2,141,118 

engaged  private  contractors.  ^   nonquantified   output   of   this    element   is   the 

Objectives  analysis  of  insurance  needs  of  state  agencies. 

The  selection  of  the  most  desirable  means  of  main-  General  Description 
taining  stability  of  state  government  fiscal  operations 

by  either  purchasing  insurance  or  transferring  the  State  agencies  desiring  insurance  discuss  their  needs 

risk  to  state-engaged  contractors.  with  the  Insurance  Office.  Once  it  is  determined  that 
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III.  INSURANCE— Continued 
A.  Insurance  Procurement  and  Advisory — Continued 


insurance  is  feasible  and  statutorily  authorized,  quota- 
tions are  requested  from  various  interested  brokers 
and  a  policy  obtained  in  the  most  economical  manner. 
In  addition  to  administering  policies  and  processing 
of  premium  invoices,  the  office  reviews  contracts  of 


state  agencies  in  which  insurance  is  required  of  state- 
engaged  contractors. 


Input                                                            Actual  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69 

Expenditures   $1,100,192  $1,276,862 

Personnel  man-years 2.8  2.8 


Estimated 
1969-70 
1,414,215 
2.8 


Need 


B.  Damage  Recovery 
Output 


Where  state-owned  vehicles  are  negligently  dam- 
aged by  adverse  parties,  administrative  machinery  is 
necessary  to  present  claims  and  recover  the  monetary 
damages  without  initial  recourse  to  legal  action. 

Objectives 

Maximum  recovery  of  state  damages  at  the  least 
cost;  and  a  reasonable  increase  in  recoveries  of  5-10 
percent  should  be  anticipated  each  year. 


Actual 
1967-6S 

7,095 
$68,000 


Estimated 
196S-69 

7.800 
$71,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 

8,000 
$74,000 


Accident  reports  received 

Amount  of  damages  recovered 

General  Description 

This  office  acts  as  the  agency  for  the  recovery  of 
damages  for  state  agencies  with  the  exception  of  High- 
way Patrol  and  Public  "Works. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$29,091 

$30,950 

$31,215 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

IV.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE 


Need 


There  are  more  than  55  state  agencies  which  issue, 
deny,  suspend,  and  revoke  professional  and  voca- 
tional licenses  in  hearings  required  to  be  held  pur- 
suant to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  These 
agencies,  with  more  than  1,500,000  licenses  outstand- 
ing, have  the  responsibility  of  both  determining  that 
applicants  meet  the  qualifications  set  forth  in  the  law 
and  of  disciplining  those  licensed  who  have  violated 
the  laws  under  which  they  are  licensed.  To  prevent 
abuse  of  authority  by  these  state  licensing  agencies 
there  must  be  a  process  whereby  fair  and  impartial 
hearings  maj^  be  given  to  those  whose  applications 
have  been  denied  and  to  those  licensees  who  are 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  laws.  Constitutional 
due  process  requires  that  these  hearings  be  had  on 
timely  notice,  the  licensee  or  applicant  having  the 
right  to  cross-examine  and  present  evidence  on  his 
own  behalf.  To  provide  complete  impartiality,  those 
conducting  the  hearings  should  be  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  agencies  for  which  the  hearings  are  held. 


Otjectives 

To  insure  procedural  due  process  and  establish  uni- 
form standards  and  procedures  in  the  hearing  of 
eases  for  state  licensing  and  other  agencies ;  to  provide 
hearing  services  expeditiously  whenever  needed  (at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  without  sacrificing  quality) ; 
to  strive  for  improvement  in  the  content  and  applica- 
tion of  administrative  law  in  California;  and  to  pro- 
vide to  the  public  complete  and  timely  access  to  rules 
adopted  by  state  agencies. 

General  Description 

The  major  function  of  the  Office  of  Administrative 
Procedure  is  the  conduct  of  hearings.  Hearings  are 
adjudicatory  proceedings  presided  over  by  hearing  of- 
ficers. In  each  ease,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ing, a  written  decision  is  proposed  to  the  agency 
involved,  and  consists  of  findings  of  fact,  conclusions 
of  law,  and  a  proposed  order. 

Authority 

Government  Code  Sections  11370-11370.4,  11370.5, 
11371-11374, 11500-11528  and  27727. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing   program   costs   62.3         61.8         61.8  $1,005,847  $1,078,118  $1,081,264 

Reimlursements   1,005M1  1,078,118  1,081,264 

Program  Elements : 

A.  Hearings 58.3         57.8         57.8  943,723  1,010,140  1,012,258 

B.  Research   2              2              2  32,697  36,669  37,683 

C.  Codification 2              2              2  29,427  31,309  31,323 
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IV.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE— Continued 

A.  Hearings 

Objectives  Output  Actual 

1967-6S 

To  effect  the  passage  of  a  new,  improved  Administra-          Average  cost  level  of  hearings  $244 
tive  Procedure  Act;  to  reduce  the  average  cost  of  a          '''IfZT  compS'titht 

hearing  by  at  least  5  percent  from  fiscal  year  1967-68              seven  days  of  hearings 50 

level;  and  to  complete  53  percent  of  the  proposed  de-          |^    ^  ^^(^3, 

cisions  within  seven  days  of  the  hearing.  1967-68 

Expenditures    $943,723 

Personnel  man-years 58.3 


B,  Research 


Need 


The  growing  complexity  of  governmental  adminis- 
tration necessitates  that  there  be  available  to  the 
Legislature,  state  agencies,  and  the  public  a  source  of 
technical  advice  and  information  relating  to  adminis- 
trative law  and  procedure. 

Objectives 

To  effect  better  hearing  procedures  through  substan- 
tial amendment  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
This  objective  will  further  the  overall  objective  of  im- 
proving the  content  of  administrative  law  in  Califor- 
nia. This  office  will  strive  to  accomplish  the  passage  of 
the  required  legislation  by  providing  the  Legislature 
with  the  advice  and  information. 

To  develop  and  examine  in  depth  the  feasibility  and 
substance  of  a  uniform  licensing  act  for  purposes  of 
fairness,  uniformity,  and  the  expedition  of  business. 


Output 

Issues  of  Administrative  Law 

Bulletin 

Bills   analyzed   


Actual 
1967-68 

6 
400 


Estimateii 
1968-69 

$231 

53 

Estimated 

1968-69 

$1,010,140 

57.8 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$242 

56 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$1,012,258 
57.8 


Estimated 
1969-70 


6 

400 


6 

400 


It  is  not  possible  to  quantify  many  significant  ac- 
complishments in  this  area.  Publication  of  Adminis- 
trative Law  Bulletins  and  the  analysis  of  proposed 
legislation  represent  only  a  portion  of  the  output. 

Oeneral  Description 

The  research  activity  encompasses  a  continuing 
study  of  administrative  law  and  procedure ;  this  in- 
cludes advising  and  making  recommendations  to  the 
various  state  and  local  agencies  and  the  Legislature, 
and  the  publication  of  the  Administrative  Law  Bul- 
letin. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-58  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $82,697        $36,669        $37,683 

Personnel  man-years 2  2  2 


C.  Codification 


Need 

State  agencies  have  the  authority  for  establishing 
regulations  to  implement  and  interpret  statutory  law. 

Objectives 

To  process  and  file  regulations  by  no  later  than  one 
working  day  following  their  receipt,  and  to  issue  the 
regulations  in  a  weekly  register. 


Output 

Pages  of  register 


Need 


Actual 
1967-68 

5,125 


Estimated 
1968-69 


4,300 


Estimated 
1959-70 

4,300 


General  Description 

The  codification  program  element  performs  quasi- 
legislative  services  in  connection  with  rule  making  by 
state  agencies,  covering  the  coordinating,  the  sys- 
tematic adoption,  revision,  or  repeal,  and  publications 
of  administrative  regulations ;  the  filing  of  such  regu- 
lations with  the  Secretary  of  State;  the  compilation, 
publication,  and  distribution  of  adopted  regulations 
in  the  California  Administrative  Eegister. 

Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-58 

Estimated 
1968-59 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$29,427 
2 

$31,309 
2 

$31,323 
2 

V.  PROCUREMENT 


The  state  is  currently  spending  $120,000,000  an- 
nually for  equipment,  supplies  and  materials.  The 
growing  volume  and  complexity  of  state  purchases 
and  related  activity  increases  the  requirement  for 
careful  management  of  these  expenditures  and  offers 
continuing  opportunities  for  additional  economies 
through  maximum  open  competition  and  volume  buy- 
ing. These  opportunities  for  conserving  state  financial 


resources  can  best  be  served  through  centralized  pro- 
curement which  takes  maximum  advantage  of  the 
volume  of  state  purchasing  to  reduce  unit  costs 
through  consolidation  of  the  product  needs  of  the 
many  state  agencies  into  highly  competitive  large  pur- 
chases. Part  of  the  purchasing  program  involves  ware- 
housing and  inventory  management.  "Warehouses  are 
maintained  for:  the  volume  purchase  and  resale  to 
agencies  of  common  use  products,  and  for  sale  to  the 
public  state  documents  and  publications. 
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V.  PROCUREMENT— Continued 


Objectives 

The  overall  OfSee  of  Procurement  objectives  are  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  material  supplies  and  equipment 
purchased  by  the  state,  increase  competition  for  state 
purchases  and  provide  timely  purchasing  service  for 
customer  agencies.  Specific  objectives  are  to : 

a.  Purchase  products  at  unit  prices  as  low  or 
lower  than  that  paid  by  other  comparable  govern- 
mental jurisdictions  and  large  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial organizations. 

b.  Reduce  and  maintain  the  cost  of  purchasing 
at  a  level  not  more  than  0.66  percent  of  total  ex- 
penditures by  1972-73. 

c.  Reduce  and  maintain  the  average  purchase 
processing  interval  to  30  days  or  less. 

d.  Provide  technical  assistance  in  purchasing  re- 
lated areas  required  by  customer  agencies. 

Authority 

Government  Code  Sections  14780  through  14814  and 
14880  through  14922. 


Workload  Information 

This  program  underwent  a  major  reorganization 
during  the  past  year  designed  to  achieve  a  significant 
savings  in  the  cost  of  goods  purchased  for  use  by 
state  agencies.  A  part  of  the  reorganization  included 
implementation  of  improved  purchasing  methods. 
These  improvements  have  been  partially  implemented 
and  major  economies  achieved.  However,  eight  clerical 
positions  out  of  16  abolished  during  the  current  year 
were  still  required  to  meet  workload  levels  and  have 
been  requested  in  the  budget  year.  This  program  is 
able  to  achieve  substantial  savings  for  local  public 
jurisdictions  through  use  of  state  buying  power.  An 
increase  of  three  positions  is  proposed  during  the  cur- 
rent and  budget  year  for  local  agency  purchasing.  All 
costs  of  these  three  positions  are  recovered  through 
charges  of  participating  public  jurisdictions.  An  in- 
crease of  seven  positions  is  requested  in  the  quality 
control  and  central  stores  elements  to  meet  workload 
requirements  in  the  budget  year.  Three  of  these  posi- 
tions will  be  transferred  from  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  one  from  the  accounting  office  to  consolidate  the 
central  stores  function. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED, 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 146.7       138.3       13T.2 

Workload    adjustments    -  11  18 

Totals,  Procurement 146.7       149.3       155.2 

General  Fund 

Service  Revolving  Fund 

Reim hursements    

Program  Elements : 

A.  Purchasing   88.8         82.3         81.2 

B.  Standards  and  planning 4  6.7  6.7 

C.  Quality  control 2  5.7  5.7 

D.  Traffic    management    7  6.6  6.6 

E.  Central    stores    27.9         30  37 

F.  Property   reutilization    2  2  2 

G.  Documents    15  16  16 


$5,400,480 


?5,400,4S0 

1,122,092 

4,2J,7,6S0 

30,708 

$975,980 
44,884 
oo  442 
78.546 

3,816,504 

30.942 

431,176 


$6,155,159 
66,591 

$6,221,750 

1,196,207 

4,978.543 

47,000 

$992,003 
80,146 
68,184 
78,950 
4,496,173 
23,924 
482,370 


$6,587,392 
133,445 

$6,720,837 

1,206.014 

5,452,323 

62,500 

$1,015,2.51 
80,803 
68,743 
79,597 
4,898,765 
24,120 
553,558 


A.  Purchasing 


Need 


To  provide  a  central  purchase  operation  for  obtain- 
ing supplies  and  equipment  for  state  agencies.  All 
purchases  for  the  state  in  excess  of  $25  be  made  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  General 
Services. 

Objectives 

The  overall  objectives  of  this  element  are  to  reduce 
unit  costs  of  commodities  purchased,  measured  against 
wholesale  price  index  figures,  to  reduce  the  average 
purchase  process  time  to  30  days  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  purchasing  to  0.66  percent  of  total  dollar  purchases. 


Purchasing 

(days)   - 


process     interval 


Actual 
1967-6S 


40 


Estimated 
196S-69 


36 


Est'inated 
1969-70 

32 


General  Description 

Converts  agency  requisitions  into  competitive  bids, 
circulates  these  bids  to  suppliers  who  have  indicated 
an  interest  in  supplying  the  state,  and  makes  awards 
of  the  bids.  In  carrying  out  these  basic  functions,  con- 
siderable staff  time  is  spent  interviewing  salesmen, 
assisting  customer  agencies  with  product  problems, 
following  up  purchases,  and  developing  and  maintain- 
ing bid  lists. 


Output 

Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Cost  of  purchasing  as  a  per- 
cent    of     total     purchasing 
volume 

0.78 

0.75 

0.7S 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $975,986 

Personnel  man-years 88.8 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$992,003  $1,015,251 

82.3  81.2 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


V.  PROCUREMENT— Continued 
B.  Standards  and  Planning 


Need 


Included  in  this  requirement  is  the  maintenance  of 
equity  in  bidding  through  the  standardization  of  re- 
quirements. 

Ohjectives 

To  increase  the  number  of  products  covered  by 
statewide  purchasing  standards  to  1,225,  at  the  rate  of 
150  per  year,  and  to  consolidate  purchases  through  a 
planned  purchase  program  to  include  50  percent  of  all 
commodity  classes  for  which  annual  purchases  exceed 
$25,000. 


Output                                                       Actual 

1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Statewide  product  standards  in 

force 775 

925 

1,07J 

General  Description 

In  cooperation  with  using  state  agencies,  determines 
acceptable  quality  levels  for  performance  and  service 
life  of  supplies,  materials  and  equipment,  and  from 
this  base,  develops  statewide  purchasing  standards. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $44,884 

Personnel  man-years 4 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1959-70 

$80,146  $80,803 
6.7  6.7 


C.  Quality  Control 

Need  General  Description 

To   insure  that  purchased  material  supplies   and  Evaluates  material  supplies  and  equipment  when 

equipment   meet  standards  and  specifications   estab-  purchased  for  state  use.  Tests  products  for  compliance 

lished  by  and  for  the  state,  so  that  the  utmost  value  with  standards,  performs  limited  shipping  point  and 

is   received  for   each   dollar   spent   on   supplies   and  receiving  point  inspections  and  makes  plant  inspec- 

equipment.  tions  to  determine  vendor  capability  to  meet  state 

needs. 
Objectives 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

To  insure  that  material,  supplies   and  equipment  1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

purchased  by  the  state  meet  required  quality  stand-  Expenditures   $22,442  $68,184  $68,743 

^,        1-1  T,  -T,       _,,  T        n  Personnel  man-years 2  5.7  5.7 

ards  which  are  determined  by  the  program  needs  oi 

the  agencies. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-€g  1968-69  1969-70 

Product  evaluation 275  400  450 

Facility  inspections -  30  35 

Information  feedback  for 

agencies 20  200  250 


D.  Traffic  Management 


Need 


Provides  special  skills  in  the  traffic  field,  to  review 
all  state  freight  activity  and  to  make  staff  available  to 
agencies  to  assist  on  traffic  problems. 

Objectives 

To  reduce  state  traffic  costs  by  identifying  and  act- 
ing to  correct  uneconomic  shipping  practices  or  poli- 
cies and  by  effectively  representing  the  state  before 
regulatory  bodies  and  in  negotiations  with  carriers. 


Output 

Adjustments  obtained  from 

freight  bill  audit 

Freight   bill   audit 

Traffic   assistance   requests 

Loss  and  damage  claims 


Actual 
1967-63 

39.097 

12,694 

LSr,.-? 

219 


Estimated 
1968-69 

26,400 

i4.noo 

l,7.=i0 
250 


Estimated 
1969-70 

2S.R00 

14.500 

1,750 

250 


General  Description 

Provides  agencies  with  a  source  of  special  skills 
and  assistance  on  traffic  problems,  including  conduct- 
ing of  field  studies  and  the  coordination  of  major 
multiagency  moves.  Eepresents  the  state  before  reg- 
ulatory bodies  such  as  the  CPUC  and  the  ICC.  Larger 
freight  bills  are  audited  and  necessary  adjustments 
are  obtained.  Negotiates  with  carriers  on  special  tar- 
iffs and  other  problems  dealing  with  state  traffic 
authority. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $78,546         $7S,9.'>0         $79,-597 

Personnel  man-years 7  6.6  6.6. 
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V.  PROCUREMENT— Continued 

E.  Central  Stores 

A7ec(J                                                                                                                                           Output                                                         Actual  Estimated           Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69           1969-70 

"Warehouses  are  maintained  for  the  volmne  pur-  Service  level  maintenance— 

,                 T           1     i                 -J?                                      J      i                   percentage 90.1  92                  92 

chase  and  resale  to  agencies  ot  common  use  products.          Turnover  rate  3.8  3.9                4 

Average  order  processing 

Objectives                                                                                                              interval — days 11  10                  10 

To  make  available  even  to  small  state  agencies  com-          General  Description 
monly  used  supply  items  at  delivered  cost  20%  less              ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^        commodities  used  by  most  or 
than  comparab  e  items  could  be  pm-chased  by  such          ^^  ^^^^^             -^^  .^  ^          ^^^^^  ^^^  ^/^^^^  ^^^^ 
agencies,  and  to  deliver  these  products  withm  ten          ^^  agencies  at  a  maximu^  discount  price  from  ware- 
days  from  receipt  of  order  with  a  minimum  of  95%          ^^^^-^  j^^^^^^  ^^  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles, 
of  order  lines  filled  without  back  order.  ° 

Input                                                            Actual  Estimated           Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69           1969-70 

Expenditures    $3,816,504    $4,496,173    $4,898,765 

Personnel  man-years 27.9  30                  37 


Need 


F.  Property  Reutllization 

General  Description 


Required  under  provision  of  SAM  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  review  of  property  survey  reports  and  ad- 
minister acquisition  and  disposal  of  state  surplus 
property. 

Ohjectives 

To  prevent  the  disposition  of  equipment  and  ma- 
terials by  state  agencies  until  such  articles  have  re- 
ceived full  utilization  and  to  assure  that  when  dispo- 
sition occurs,  full  value  is  obtained. 


Output 

Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Savings  achieved  through 
reuse  of  property  

__     $30,000 

$50,000 

$55,00( 

Re^dews  reports  of  agency  intent  to  dispose  of  ac- 
countable equipment  and  materials  and  obtains,  re- 
furbishes if  necessary,  and  returns  to  service  articles 
with  potential  for  continued  use.  Conducts  public 
sales  of  equipment  and  materials  obtained  by  the 
state  in  conjunction  with  some  real  property  ac- 
quisitions and  assists  in  liquidation  of  such  equip- 
ment resulting  from  discontinuation  of  programs,  or 
major  relocations.  Maintains  a  small  stock  of  loan  and 
rental  equipment  for  use  by  state  agencies.  Assists 
agencies  in  establishing  eligibility  for  and  obtaining 
federal  surplus  property. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $30,942 

Personnel  man-years 2 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$23,924  $24,120 
2  2 


G.  Documents 


Need 


To  provide  a  central  retail  distribution  point  for 
state  agency  publications  as  required  by  statutes. 

Oijectives 

To  reduce  operating  costs    (which  is  reflected  as 
markup  to  cost  of  goods  sold)  to  35%  of  cost  of  goods. 


General  Description 

The  documents  and  publications  element  is  the  pub- 
lic sale  outlet  for  publications  of  state  agencies.  It 
acts  as  publisher  for  some  documents  and  as  a  con- 
signee for  public  sale  of  documents  printed  by  other 
agencies.  It  distributes  all  publications  (except  legis- 
lative materials)  to  depository  libraries  imder  the 
Library  Distribution  Act. 


Output 

Markups  from  cost  of  goods — 
percentage  


Actual 
1967-6S 

45% 


Estimated 
1968-69 

40% 


Estimated 
1969-70 

35% 


Input 


Actual 
1967-63 


Expenditures $431,176 

Personnel  man-years 15 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969^70 

$482,370  $553,558 
16  16 


VI.  OFFICE  SERVICES 


Need 


Every  organization  regardless  of  its  function  or 
purpose  requires  basic  office  support  services  such  as 
reproduction,  mail  and  messenger  and  office  machine 
repair  and  maintenance  services.  The  operational 
units  of  the  Office  Services  Division  provides  these 


necessary  services,  either  in  part  or  in  full,  to  various 
state  agencies. 

Objectives 

To   provide   "customer"   agencies  with   necessary 
services  at  the  lowest  possible  costs  by  making  needed 
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VI.  OFFICE  SERVICES— Continued 


reproduction,  office  machine  and  mail  and  messenger 
services  available  to  even  the  smallest  agency  at  min- 
imum cost ;  providing  the  service  capability  to  meet 
peak  or  overflow  ■workload  occurring  in  agencies  large 
enough  to  have  staff  and  equipment  adequate  to  meet 
their  basic  service  needs;  bringing  about  an  orderly 
consolidation  of  services  to  provide  a  more  effective, 
service  capability  for  customer  agencies;  and  provid- 
ing specialized  skills  and  services  of  a  type  too  costly 
or  too  infrequently  required  for  most  agencies  to  eco- 
nomically develop  their  own  service  capability. 


Authority 

State  Administrative  Manual,  Sections  1252,  2353, 
2121-2122.26,  2880-2883. 

Workload  Information 

The  addition  of  five  positions  in  the  current  year 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  O.A.C.  reproduction 
unit  which  was  consolidated  into  the  office  services 
program.  The  additional  budget  year  position  is  for 
increased  office  machine  workload  statewide. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program   costs   73            84.6         84.6  $800,100 

Workload    adjustments    -              5              6  - 

Totals,  Office  Services   Division 73            89.6         90.6  $800,100 

General  Fund 76,798 

Service  Revolving  Fund '703,338 

Reimhursements    17,964 

Program  Elements : 

Interagency  mail  and  messenger 12.1         12.7         12.7  .$94,762 

Office  macliine  service 31.2         41.6         42.6  338,796 

Reproduction   services   29.7        35.3         35.3  366,542 


$990,940 
88,075 


$1,079,015 

87,644 

975.371 

16,000 

$103,644 
471,763 
503,608 


$1,028,495 
98,575 

$1,127,070 

90,968 

1,017,102 

19,000 

$109,968 
491,562 
525,540 


Need 


A.  Interagency  Mail  and  Messenger  Service 
General  Description 


State  agencies  require  an  effective  method  of  moving 
written  communications  between  state  offices. 

Oijectives 

To  provide  movement  of  interagency-intereity  mail, 
package  and  light  freight  on  a  schedule  which  assures 
pickup  and  delivery  within  hours  of  niailing. 


Provides  mail  and  messenger  service,  consisting  of 
pickup  and  delivery  service  to  approximately  150  lo- 
cations in  Sacramento.  The  unit  handles  all  types  of 
material  on  its  normal  "runs",  including  small  pack- 
ages. A  package  delivery  service  is  also  provided  for 
the  movement  of  large  packages  and  bulk  material. 


Input 


Output  Actual 

1967-6S 

Delivery  (stops  made) 152,725 

Sorting  (pieces  of  mail  sorted)  4,188,000 
Special  delivery  (deliveries 

made) 4,000 

Paekaije  delivery  (units  of 

work  done) 137,075 


Estimated 
1968-69 
152,725 
4,100,000 

4,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 
1.52,725 
4,100,000 

6,000 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $94,762 

Personnel  man-years 12.1 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$103,644  $109,968 
12.7  12.7 


137,075        137,075 


B.  Office  Machine  Service 

TiTppd  Output                                                         Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

A    rp<5Tinn<5ivp    nnrl    pffpp+ive    nffipp   Tnachinp   TnaiTitp-  Calculators   and  adders 3,400  3,600  3,800 

^  responsive  ana  enecTive  omcemacnme  mainie  Electric  typewriters 5,280  6,000  6,400 

nance  program  tor  state-owned  machines  is  necessary  Standard  typewriters 7,200  8,250  8,200 

to  minimize  interruption  of  program  operation  in  the  Reproduction  machines -  50  65 

agencies.  General  Description 

Objectives  Provides  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  state- 
To   maintain    state-owned    office    machines    in    top  o^^ied  office  machines  and  negotiates  master  service 
mechanical  condition  at  an  average  cost  at  least  20  contracts  with  private  contractors  for  the  maintenance 
percent  less  than  commercial  sources;  to  plan  for  ex-  and  lease  of  office  machines  not  serviced  by  the  state 
panding  the  service  program  to  include  brands  and  shops  or  located  outside  the  shops'  service  area, 
models  of  basic  equipment  not  currently  serviced  by  input                                           Actual         Estimated        Estimated 
the  shops  and  to  expand  the  service  area  of  the  shops  1967-6S        196S-69        1969-70 
to  include  concentrations  of  machines  not  being  serv-  &°  n^' mau-yTari"::::::::  ^^^^^^^      ^'^'^^i^l      ^''^^i!! 
iced  by  state  shops. 
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VI.  OFFICE  SERVICES— Continued 
C.  Reproduction  Services 


Need 

Every  program  operation  requires  some  means  of 
reproduction  services.  However,  the  reproduction 
workload  in  some  agencies  does  not  warrant  an  inde- 
pendent unit  and  the  work  can  be  effectively  handled 
in  a  centralized  operation.  Agencies  with  their  own 
reproduction  units  require  some  means  to  handle  over- 
flow workload  and  specialized  work  which  is  not  re- 
quired frequently  enough  by  an  individual  agency  to 
warrant  their  acquiring  specialized  equipment  and 
staff. 

Oijectives 

To  provide  an  increasingly  efficient  and  economical 
reproduction    service    while    providing    "customer" 


agencies  with  a  level  of  service  that  is  responsive  to 
their  needs  in  both  timeliness  and  quality. 


Output 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Units  of  work  produced 

1,889,000 

2,286,900 

2,300,00^ 

General  Description 

Provides  complete  reproduction  services  to  agencies 
whose  reproduction  workload  does  not  warrant  an  in- 
dependent reproduction  unit ;  does  overflow  from 
agency  reproduction  units  and  provides  specialized 
reproduction  services. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures    $366,542 

Personnel  man-years 29.7 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$503,608 
35.3 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$525,540 
35.3 


VII.  RECORDS  SERVICE 


Need 

The  pressing  demand  for  management  data,  coupled 
with  a  lack  of  control  over  records  required  to  pro- 
duce such  data,  have  resulted  in  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  more  space,  equipment  and  personnel  for 
state  agencies  to  house  and  service  records.  The  costs 
of  creating,  storing  and  servicing  these  records  have 
reached  a  staggering  total. 

OJjjectives 

To  reduce  costs  in  state  government  by  improving 
paperwork  handling  procedures  and  applying  con- 
trols over  the  creation,  use,  and  disposition  of  all 
records,  including  forms. 


General  Description 

The  paperwork  management  program  develops  and 
administers  the  statewide  records-management  pro- 
gram, operates  records  storage  facilities,  and  pro- 
motes and  develops  effective  management  methods  for 
controlling  the  creation,  maintenance,  utilization,  re- 
tention, preservation,  and  disposal  of  state  records. 

Aiitliority 

Government  Code  Sections  14740-14768,  and  State 
Administrative  Code  Sections  1600-1653. 

Workload  Information 

Three  clerical  positions  are  requested  to  meet  in- 
creased workload  in  the  Sacramento  Records  Center. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 

ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 

67-68 

68-69  69 

-70 

1969-70 

12.7 

17.1 

16.9 
2.6 

$187,536 

$290,862 

$291,653 
17,820 

12.7 

17.1 

19.5 

$187,536 

$290,862 

$309,473 

2.6 
10.1 

4 
13.1 

4 
15.5 

$37,174 
150,362 

$59,627 
231,235 

$63,443 
246,030 

A. 

Paperwork  Ma 

nagement  Servi 

;es 

Objectives 

Continuing  program  costs 

Workload  adjustments 

Totals,    Paperwork    Management    Pro- 
gram (General  Fund) 

Elements : 

A.  Paperwork  management  services  _ 

B.  Records  center  services 


Need 

Centralized  planning  is  essential  to  provide  state- 
wide policy  and  guidelines  regarding  records  manage- 
ment problems  and  to  implement  proper  paperwork 
management  controls. 


To  reduce  paperwork  management  costs  and  install 
efficient  records  systems  in  state  government. 
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23 
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28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 
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71 
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73 

74 
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79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 
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VII.  RECORDS  SERVICE— Continued 
A.  Paperwork  Management  Services — Continued 


Output 

It  is  estimated  that  the  installation  of  an  effective 
paperwork  management  program  can  result  in  signifi- 
cant savings  of  $1,349,000. 

General  Description 

Tlie  paperwork  management  services  element  is  de- 
signed to  provide :  records  management  consultation 


services;  develop  and  install  paperwork  management 
standards;  train  client  agencies;  control  file  equip- 
ment purchases;  review  records  disposition  schedules; 
analyze  forms;  conduct  records  studies;  and  protect 
vital  records. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

EstimatEd 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$37,174 
2.6 

$.j9,627 

4 

$63,443 
4 

B.  Records  Center  Services 


Need 


To  transfer  all  semiactive  records  from  high-cost 
office  storage  in  order  to  free  costly  office  space  for 
other  uses  and  thereby  reduce  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel expense. 

Objectives 

To  provide  low-cost  facilities  for  the  storage,  service, 
and  eventual  disposition  of  the  semiactive  records  of 
all  state  agencies  and  to  transfer  approximately  35 
percent  of  all  semiactive  records  to  low-cost  storage 
by  1970. 


Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Cubic    feet    of    records    tranS' 

ferred  to  low-cost  storage_- 
Pereent  of  records  holding 

(percent) 12.9  18.7  21.9 

Cost  avoidance $698,245   $1,287,339   $1,576,310 


By  1974,  494,067  cubic  feet  of  records  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  low-cost  storage  effecting  an  estimated  sav- 
ings of  approximately  $2,717,360. 

General  Description 

Records  centers  are  involved  in  the  following  activi- 
ties :  accessioning  records ;  providing  for  retrieval  of 
records  as  needed  by  client  agencies;  and  disposing 
of  records  upon  expiration  of  established  retention 
periods. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $150,362 

Personnel  man-years 10.1 


Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$231,235 
13.1 

$246,030 
15.5 

126,265        232,792        285,047 


VIII.  CONSOLIDATED  SERVICES— OFFICE  BUILDINGS  8  AND  9 


Need 

Observations  of  many  high-rise  buildings  indicate 
that  the  stacking  effect  of  multi-floor  (nine  floors  or 
more)  buildings,  plus  the  additional  complication  of 
multiple  occupancy,  restricts  the  orderly  flow  of  mate- 
rial due  to  the  funneling  effect  of  fewer  access  open- 
ings and  the  need  to  move  material  vertically.  This 
condition,  unless  adequately  controlled,  causes  ex- 
pensive delays  in  the  movement  of  material  and  re- 
duces effectiveness  of  material  handling  equipment. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  dollar  cost  to  the  tenants  to 
move  material  in  an  uncontrolled  vertical  environment 
in  Office  Buildings  8  and  9  could  exceed  an  additional 
17  man-years  and  that  the  intrinsic  costs  caused  by 
delays  are  incalculable.  In  addition,  uncoordinated 
business  services  result  in  duplication  and  unnecessary 
space  for  like  functions. 

Objectives 

To  reduce  the  volume  and  insure  a  smooth  annual 
flow  of  500  tons  of  material  through  the  buildings' 
material  handling  facilities  and  to  minimize  the  addi- 
tional  costs   resulting   from   multiple    occupancy   of 


high-rise  buildings.  Specifically  to  eliminate  duplicate 
and  overlapping  costs  of  business  services.  Eeducing 
the  total  amount  of  material  flowing  above  the  street 
level  of  the  buildings  by  25  percent  and  reducing 
related  costs  in  the  first  year  of  operation ;  reducing 
the  overall  costs  of  postage  and  mail  handling  by  10 
percent  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  operation; 
providing  levels  of  services  as  follows:  U.S.  Mail  (100 
percent  in  and  out  daily),  messenger  (two  hours), 
supply  (four  hours  to  eight  hours  turn  around),  re- 
production (two  hours  for  short-run  material  and 
eight  hours  for  medium-long  material)  ;  reducing  the 
supply  inventory  in  the  tenant  departments  by  75  per- 
cent within  the  first  year  of  operation  and  providing 
storage  space  at  11th  and  R  Streets  warehouse  plus 
associated  service  through  better  utilization  of  re- 
sources. 

Output 

As  a  new  program  the  lack  of  data  to  use  as  a  base 
for  estimating  made  impractical  the  quantitative 
measurement  of  the  output  activities  of  this  program. 
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General  Description 


VIII.  CONSOLIDATED  SERVICES— OFFICE  BUILDINGS  8  AND  9— Continued 

Workload  Information 


The  consolidated  services  program  provides  various 
centralized  business  services  through  the  follovying 
functions:  (1)  supportive  services — provides  all  mail 
activity  operations,  internal  building  and  external 
building  messenger  services;  all  dock  services  and 
various  other  management  services;  (2)  supply  serv- 
ices— provides  on-site  supply  support  to  building  ten- 
ants, off-site  warehouse  facilities  for  bulk  storage  as 
vrell  as  back-up  stock  for  Office  Buildings  8  and  9 
supply  center;  and  a  publication  and  film  center 
service;  (3)  reproduction  services  provides  complete 
offset  duplicating  support,  as  well  as  punching  and 
binding,  and  provides  various  composing  services. 

AutJioriti/ 

The  program  is  being  established  and  carried  out 
under  departmental  administrative  authority  to  in- 
stall and  implement  centralized  business  services. 


The  program  must  be  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
demands  of  the  tenants  and  will  provide  a  level  of 
service  equal  to  that  currently  achieved  by  each  tenant 
department  with  its  own  staff  and  operations.  Al- 
though we  are  requesting  that  new  positions  be  au- 
thorized for  this  program  it  should  be  realized  that 
many  of  the  positions  will  be  filled  by  transfers  from 
tenant  departments  as  they  close  out  their  individual 
functions  and  delete  positions.  The  program  is  funded 
under  the  Service  Revolving  Fund  and  is  therefore  a 
self-supporting  function  through  charges  to  the  tenant 
departments.  The  department  will  closely  monitor  and 
maintain  proper  performance  standards  in  meeting 
the  workload  generated  by  tenant  needs  and  demands. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing   program   costs   -  -  36,7 

Workload  adjustments -  36.7         17.3 

Total,     (Consolidated     Services     Office 

Buildings  8  and  9)    -  36.7  54 

Service  Revolving  Fund 


$350,507 


$350,507 
350,507 


$444,1.53 
143,100 


$587,253 
587,S5S 


IX.  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 


Need 


A  continuing  maintenance  program  is  required  to 
preserve  the  state's  capital  investments  in  buildings, 
grounds  and  equipment.  Proper  custodial  services  pro- 
tect the  health  and  welfare  of  employees  as  well  as  the 
public  who  use  state  facilities.  Centralization  of  these 
services  provides  maximum  use  of  management  and 
technical  skills  and  effective  scheduling  of  manpower. 

Objectives 

To  provide  efficient  and  effective  maintenance  and 
operations  of  state  buildings  and  grounds.  Through 
the  advantages  of  centralization,  to  provide  these  serv- 
ices at  a  level  and  cost  comparable  to  or  less  than  state 
agencies  would  be  able  to  provide  themselves  through 
use  of  their  own  resources  or  by  private  contract. 


Workload  Information 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  major  emphasis  in 
this  program  is  to  achieve  maximum  efficiency  and 
economy  by  centralization  of  buildings  and  grounds 
maintenance  services  formerly  performed  by  various 
other  state  agencies.  This  budget  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  111.5  positions  from  these  agencies  to  the 
Department  of  General  Services  and,  as  a  result  of 
this  consolidation,  the  reduction  of  24.8  of  these  posi- 
tions for  an  annual  savings  of  $170,000.  Additional 
savings  will  be  made  as  more  services  are  consolidated 
in  both  the  current  and  budget  years. 

This  budget  also  provides  for  the  reduction  of 
eight  office  building  engineers  for  a  savings  of  $80,000 
in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  for  the  initial  operation  of 
the  Central  Heating  and  Cooling  Plant  at  Sacramento. 


Authority 

Government  Code  Sections  14600,  14613, 
14650,  14685,  14686,  14687,  and  14700. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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9 
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11 
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22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 
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IX.  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 1,045.3    1,083.5    1,089.8  $9,577,110  $10,731,711 

Workload  adjustments -           89.7         62.5  -  705,587 

Totals,  Buildings  and  Grounds 1,045.3    1,173.2    1,152.3  $9,577,110  $11,437,298 

General  Fund  262,931  834,59^ 

Reimbursements   9,115,364  10,383,610 

Seroice  Revolving  Fund 108,813  219,094 

Program  Elements : 

A.  Grounds  maintenance 51.7         57.2         57.2  $462,880  $538,837 

B.  Building   maintenance   and   opera- 

tion         250.6       264          256  2,241,466  2,568,675 

C.  Custodial 743         852         839.1  6,073,949  8,110,692 

D.  Rented    buildings    _              _              _  198,815  219,094 


$11,150,071 
534,100 

$11,6.84,171 

722,376 

10,742,701 

219,094 

$563,189 

2,616,804 

8,285,584 
219,094 


A.  Grounds  Maintenance 


Need 


To  preserve  and  maintain  the  historical  and  esthetic 
values  of  the  state  capitol  grounds  and  to  maintain  the 
grounds  surrounding  state  office  buildings  in  an  ap- 
propriate manner. 

Objectives 

To  preserve  and  maintain  the  historical  and  esthetic 
values  of  the  capitol  grounds  and  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding state  office  buildings  at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $72  per  1,000  square  feet  per  year.  This  re- 
quires the  conversion  to  and  use  of  latest  mechanical 
techniques  in  grounds  maintenance  operations;  con- 
solidation of  grounds  maintenance  operations  now 
being  performed  by  other  state  agencies,  to  allow  a 


more  efficient  operation;  reevaluation  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  improve  supervision  and  methods  of  operation ; 
and  development  of  an  effective  training  program  to 
improve  techniques  and  strengthen  supervision. 


Output 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Grounds   (square  feet) 

6,893,548 

7,293,548 

7,793,54! 

General  Description 

The  operation  includes  landscape  design,  planting, 
trimming,  watering,  cleaning,  feeding  and  general 
maintenance  of  all  assigned  ground  areas. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $462,880 

Personnel  man-years 51.7 


B.  Building  and  Maintenance  Operation 


Need 


The  maintenance  and  operation  of  state  facilities  is 
necessary  for  their  safe  and  maximum  utilization ;  and 
to  preserve  the  state's  capital  investment. 

Objectives 

To  preserve  the  state 's  capital  investments  in  build- 
ings by  a  well-managed,  continuing  maintenance  pro- 
gram and  to  operate  the  buildings  to  effect  their  safe 
and  maximum  utilization  at  a  level  and  cost  compara- 
ble to  or  less  than  state  agencies  would  be  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves. 


Output 

Building  gross  inside 
square  feet 

Complete  services 

Partial  services 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$538,837 
57.2 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$563,189 
57.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 


7,601,938     8,785,486     9,785,486 
2,099,827     2,099,837     2,099,837 


General  Description 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  noninstitutional 
state-owned  office  buildings  and  specialized  services  at 
branch  offices  of  other  departments,  including  general 
building  maintenance,  air  conditioning  and  elevator 
services. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures   $2,241,466    $2,568,675  $2,616,304 

Personnel  man-years 250.6                264  256 


Need 


C.  Custodial 

Objective 


Proper  custodial  services  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  employees  and  the  public 
who  use  state  facilities;  and  to  preserve  the  state's 
capital  investments. 


To  provide  custodial  services  adequate  to  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  employees  and  the  public 
who  use  state  facilities,  at  a  level  and  cost  comparable 
to  or  less  than  state  agencies  would  be  able  to  provide 
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IX.  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS— Continued 
C.  Custodial — Continued 


themselves  through  use  of  their  own  resources  or  by 
private  contract. 


Output 


Actual 

1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


less  sweeping,  vacuuming,  floor  waxing,  and  bufSng, 
dusting,  emptying  waste  waskets  and  ash  trays,  clean- 
ing restrooms,  replacing  lamps,  washing  light  fixtures, 
and  cleaning  windows  and  Venetian  blinds. 


Building   gross   inside   square 

feet   serviced   by  janitors  7,890,074      9,473,622    10,973,622 

Oeneral  Description 

Activities   include  janitorial   and   cleaning  opera- 
tions, relamping  and  interior  window  cleaning,  dust- 


input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

3,673,949  $8,110,092  $8,283,584 

743  852  839.1 


General  Description 


D.  Rental  Buildings 

Input 


The  Department  of  General  Services  leases  a  build- 
ing in  San  Francisco  which  is  sublet  to  state  agencies. 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Totals,  Rented  Buildings 

(Service  Revolving  Fund)  $198,815 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


$219,094      $219,094 


X.  BUILDING  STANDARDS 


Need 


To  eliminate  conflict,  overlap  and  duplication  in 
building  regulations  prepared  and  enforced  by  some 
30  state  agencies ;  to  set  forth  performance  standards ; 
and  to  act  as  a  quasi-judicial  hearing  body  to  hear  and 
consider  requests  for  appeals  on  any  state  building 
regulation. 

Objectives 

To  publish  and  maintain  a  uniform  code  of  all  state 
agency  building  regulations  based  on  performance 


standards.   To  hear  and  consider  appeals  when  re- 
quested. 

Authority 

Health  and  Safety  Code  Sections  18900  through 
18917. 

Workload  Information 

No  appropriation  is  being  requested  for  the  Build- 
ing Standards  Commission.  The  necessary  support  for 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  commission  wUl  be 
furnished  by  the  principal  enforcement  agencies. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  costs 

Worliload  adjustments 

Totals,   Buildings   Standards  Commis- 
sion   (General  Fund) 

Program  Elements : 

A.  Performance  code  publications  and 

maintenance    

B.  Appeals  and  code  interpretations 


6 

6 

6 

$101,043 

$112,535 

$115,681 
-115,681 

6 

6 

- 

$101,043 

$112,535 

- 

5.3 

0.7 

5.1 

0.9 

- 

$88,772 
12,271 

$95,823 
16,712 

: 

A.  Performance  Code  Publications  and  IVIaintenance 


Need 


To  provide  the  construction  industry  and  the  en- 
forcing agencies  a  uniform  building  code  of  perform- 
ance standards. 

Objectives 

To  establish  uniform  regulations  to  fulfill  needs  for 
public  health  and  safety  resulting  in  reduction  of 
construction  costs,  efflcieney  of  state  administration 
and  increased  consumer  benefits. 

Output 

The  Building  Standards  Code  contains  seven  parts. 
The  building  regulations  being  analyzed  and  prepared 
for  publishing  include :  Part  2 — Basic  Building  Kegu- 
lations;  Part  3 — Basic  Electrical  Regulations;  Part 


4 — Basic  Mechanical  Regulations ;  Part  5 — Basic 
Plumbing  Regulations ;  Part  6 — Special  State  Agency 
Regulations.  Necessary  activities  involved  in  this  func- 
tion of  preparing  for  publication  the  five  building 
regulations  include :  Indexing.  Preparation  of  Ma- 
terials for  Codification  and  Filing,  Agenda  and  Min- 
utes. Advisory  Panels,  Liaison,  Legislative  Advice,  and 
Administration. 

General  Description 

Review,  analyze  and  prepare  for  certification  and 
filing  in  the  state  code,  regulations  which  are  free  of 
conflict,  duplication  and  overlap. 


Input 


Expenditures      

Personnel    man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

$88,772 
5.3 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$95,!S23 
5.1 


Estimated 
1969-70 
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X.   BUILDING  STANDARDS— Continued 
B.  Appeals  and  Code  Interpretations 


Need 


The  commission  appeals  procedure  provides  the 
construction  industry  and  the  consumer  with  an  ad- 
ministrative "court"  in  which  relief  may  be  obtained 
without  costly  and  lengthy  civil  proceedings.  The  ap- 
peals provisions  have  prevented  the  state  from  being 
involved  in  court  proceedings  caused  by  state  agency 
enforcement  of  improper  regulations  and  enforcement. 

Oijectives 

To  provide  uniformity  of  state  regulations  by  as- 
suring interpretations  which  are  technically  correct. 
To  provide  an  impartial  hearing  body  to  aid  the 
general  public  and  the  construction  industry  in  its 
dealings  with  state  agencies. 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

47 

65 

Output 

Appeals   

General  Description 

The  commission  provides  formal  and  informal  de- 
terminations on  appeals  and  interpretations  received 
continuously  from  the  construction  industry  and  the 
enforcing  agencies.  The  staff  ^e^^ews,  investigates  and 
prepares  the  facts  for  the  commission's  consideration 
and  publishes  findings  as  necessary. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures      $12,271 

Personnel  man-years 0.7 


Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

116,712 
0.9 

: 

XI.  FACILITIES  PLANNING 


Need 


The  State  of  California  occupies  approximately 
nine  million  square  feet  of  office  space  to  house  over 
54,000  office  employees,  excluding  the  University  of 
California,  the  state  colleges,  and  the  state  institu- 
tions. The  cost  to  the  state  for  rent  and  services  totals 
approximately  $25,000,000  per  year. 

Central  management  utilizing  the  highest  skills  and 
training  is  required  to  properly  plan  for  and  operate 
such  a  huge  complex  and  provide  the  maximum  finan- 
cial benefit  to  the  state. 

objectives 

To  determine  the  proper  type  and  amount  of  space 
required  to  house  the  various  operating  state  agencies ; 
to  arrange  for  suitable  space  as  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically as  possible ;  and  after  occupancy,  to 
control  the  space  efi:ectively  from  the  viewpoint  of  re- 
assignment, planning  alterations,  and  resolving  ten- 
ant complaints;  to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  space 
presently  occupied  for  office  use  at  current  program 
levels  from  9.5  million  square  feet  to  approximately 
7.2  million  square  feet  within  a  five-year  period 
through  more  efficient  use  of  space  and  the  recovery 
of  space  in  state-owned  buildings ;  this  will  result  in 
a  rental  savings  of  approximately  $10  million  per 
year  over  the  next  25  years.  Actual  savings  from  pilot 
programs  during  the  past  year  are  approximately 
$500,000. 


Authority 

State  Administrative  Manual,  Sections  1370-1386 
inclusive ;  and  Government  Code,  Sections  ■  11005, 
14600,  14601,  14615,  15669,  14670.  14688,  14689  and 
14890. 

Workload  Information 

The  Governor's  Task  Force  recommended  central- 
ization of  all  leasing  and  space  planning  functions  in 
the  Department  of  General  Services.  The  reasons  for 
such  centralization  are  as  follows : 

1.  Provides  more  effective  long  range  planning ; 

2.  Eliminates  duplication  of  services  ; 

3.  Provides   more    efficient   management    of    state 
space  by  centralized  control ;  and 

4.  Insures  uniform  application  of  space  standards 
on  a  statewide  basis. 

Twenty-one  positions  have  been  transferred  from 
varioiis  state  agencies  in  the  current  year  to  initiate 
the  program  and  are  proposed  for  continuance. 

In  order  to  implement  this  program  fully  an  addi- 
tional 15  positions  are  proposed  for  the  budget  year. 
Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  delete  positions  in  other 
agencies  to  cover  this  increase  but  it  may  not  be  prac- 
tical since  many  of  the  personnel  involved  are  only 
partially  engaged  in  leasing  activities.  Savings  will 
accrue  through  savings  realized  by  more  efficient  space 
management. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 25.2         24.9         23.4 

Workload    adjustments    -  21  36 

Totals,  Facilities  Planning 25.2         45.9         59.4 

General  Fund 

Reimltitrsements     

Program  Elements : 

A.  Advance  Planning 3  6  10.8 

B.  Space   Utilization   9  15.9        23 

C.  Leasing      13.2         24  25.6 


$367,651 


$367,651 

281,612 

86,039 

$43,750 
181,251 
192,650 


$386,010 
218,879 

$604,389 
336,190 
268,199 

$79,175 
209,119 
316,095 


$405,808 
543,726 

$949,534 

949,534 

$172,815 
867,470 
409,249 
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XI.  FACILITIES  PLANNING— Continued 

A.  Advance  Planning 

^eed  Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

To   avoid   piecemeal,    expensive,   uncoordinated   or          Community  plans 10               30               60 

.n,                   £    1.  J.                -1                          1         i.1.   2.  Agency  requirement  programs  -                    8                  12 

■wasteful  moves  of  state  agencies,  long-range  plans  that         Capital  Outlay  budget  — ill 

use  the  most  logical  and  economical  means  to  effect          CCAP  report 111 

the  hoitsing  of  state  employees  must  be  developed.  ^j^^^^j  Description 

Objectives  This   element  is  responsible  for   determining  the 

mj4.„-4.uj.4.'j!j-  ■  i         J  probable  future  requirements  of  all  state  agencies  and 

To  determine  the  state  s  future  requirements  and  ^,        .  £a  ■     j.  ■     ^  £       xv, 

,     -,      ,  ^         n      .•  -i    i:      -4    1,    •    •  planning   efacient,    economical   occupancy   tor   these 

to  develop  a  plan  of  action  on  a  city-bv-eitv  basis  m  ^        ■   ^  -^    i.      -^    i     •  i-      j 

J      4.  -J    1    4.1        -J.  -ui       4S5  •     4."      J  •  agencies  on  a  city-by-eity  basis. 

order  to  provide  both  suitable,  emeient  and  economi-  °  j    j       j 

Cal  space  when  it  is  needed.  input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures      $43,750         $79,175       $172,815 

Personnel   man-years    3  6  lO.S 

B.  Space  Utilization 

Need  Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1958-69  1969-70 

To  develop  and  establish  space  Utilization  standards          Square  feet  controlled 4,200,000  9,538,000  9,538,000 

T                                 J    £        -i.                -J        J.      •                     ■              Transactions   completed t)00  -  - 

ana  occupancy  and  turuiture  guides  to  insure  uni-          inspections  performed  -  890  1,780 

formitj;"  and  control  in  statewide  allocation  and  fur-  Quality  standards   and   space 

nishing  of  state-occupied  space.                                                   s"'^^^  prepared -  28  28 

„,  .     ..  General  Description 

Oojeetives 

To  design  and  plan  the  arrangement  of  state-owned  ^^^f  ^^  supervision  and  control   over  the  use   of 

as  well  as  state-leased  facilities;  describe  and  specify  ,«Pf «  ^7  state  government,  except  state-owned  msti- 

the  physical  quality  and  condition  of  comfort  of  the  ^^^^°1^^1  ^^^  educational  facilities.  This  mcludes  al- 

quarters  which  are  to  be  provided,  and  to  reduce  the  i°'^''^*^^"  and  assigning  space,  developing  space  utiliza- 

amount  of  state-occupied  space  from  9,500,000  square  ^^o^.  standards,  occupancy  guides  and  furniture  and 

feet  down  to  7,200,000  square  feet  over  a  five-year  equipment  standards. 

period.  input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures      $131,251       $209,119       $367,470 

Personnel   man-years    9  15.9  23 


Need 


C.  Leasing 

General  Description 


To  house  employees  properly  the  state  must  lease 
approximately  3.5  million  square  feet  of  office  space. 
This  requires  that  uniform  policies  and  procedures  be 
established  pertaining  to  the  relationship  between 
state  and  lessor  and  lessor  and  agencies  occupying  the 
space. 

Objectives 

To  lease  necessarj^  space  for  approved  agency  needs 
as  efficiently  and  economically  as  possible,  and  to  help 
maintain  full  occupancy  of  state  office  buildings  by  ter- 
minating leases  when  possible  in  order  to  move  agencies 
into  vacant  state  office  buildings;  to  equal  or  surpass, 
the  performance  of  private  organizations  in  obtaining 
suitable  space  for  the  lowest  cost. 

Output 

Transactions    

Leases  managed,  state-lessee 
Leases  managed,  state-lessor 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

210 
560 
500 

570 

1,360 

525 

570 

1,520 

550 

Activities  in  this  function  include :  negotiation  and 
preparation  of  leases  for  all  state  agencies ;  review  all 
existing  office  space  leases;  relocation  of  agencies  as 
necessary  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  office  space 
leased  for  state  use ;  development  of  state  leasing  poli- 
cies; determination  of  sites  for  build-to-suit  leased 
premises  and  securance  of  necessary  assignable  options 
to  purchase;  management  of  all  state  leases;  resolve 
tenant-landlord  problems,  arranging  for  necessary 
OAvnership  and  address  changes,  and  acting  as  liaison 
between  state  and  lessor ;  inspection  of  leased  premises 
for  compliance  with  space  standards  and  lease  require- 
ments ;  maintenance  of  close  contact  with  current 
rental  market  conditions  in  all  communities  through- 
out the  state ;  and  determination  of  economic  feasibil- 
ity of  leasing  as  opposed  to  state  construction  on  any 
particular  project. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $192,650 

Personnel  man-years 13.2 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$316,095  $409,249 
24  25.6 
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XII.  ARCHITECTURAL,  ENGINEERING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  SERVICES 


Need 


The  complexity,  variety,  and  size  of  the  state's 
building  program  require  the  services  of  manj''  highly 
trained  technical  personnel  performing  in  a  number 
of  specialized  fields.  By  centralizing  architectural, 
engineering,  and  construction  services  in  one  pro- 
gram, the  state  is  able  to  achieve  economies  through 
greater  utilization  of  technically  trained  personnel 
and  through  continuity  of  services  to  state  agencies. 
Uniform  application  of  policies  and  procedures  for  the 
technical  administrative  and  financial  control  of  the 
state's  building  construction  program  is  also  guaran- 
teed through  maintenance  of  this  program. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  accomplish, 
through  a  blending  of  architectural,  engineering,  and 


administrative  talents  of  the  office  in  a  team  effort, 
the  construction  of  attractive,  efficient,  and  economical 
facilities  for  agencies  of  the  State  of  California  which 
integrate  function,  site  requirements,  and  agency  pro- 
gram objectives. 

Authority 

Government  Code  Sections  14250-14402  and  14950- 
14956. 

Workload  Information 

Decreasing  workload  has  permitted  a  reduction  of 
39.5  positions  in  both  the  current  and  budget  years. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 548  584.5  581 

Workload  adjustments -  -39.5  -39.5 

Totals.  Architectural,  Engineering  and 

Construction   Services 548  545  541.5 

Architecture  Revolving  Fund 

Beimiursements    

Program  Elements : 

A.  Architectural,  engineering  services, 

normal 282.5  279.5  276 

1.  Schematic  and  preliminary  plans       (55)  (55)  (55) 

2.  Working  drawings (195.5)  (192.5)  (189) 

3.  Construction  A  &  E (32)  (32)  (32) 

B.  Architectural,  engineering  services, 

extra 54.5  54.5  54.5 

C.  Architectural  engineering   services, 

noneonstruction   45  45  45 

D.  Construction  services 166  166  166 

E.  Administration    (84.3)  (80.5)  (80.2) 


>,400,327 


$8,400,327 
7,335,928 
1,064,399 


$4,247,148 
(725.975) 

(3,032,845) 
(488,328) 

1,157,922 

603,500 

2,391,757 

(1,064,999) 


$9,338,567 
-582,962 


$8,755,605 

8,696,958 

58,647 


$4,389,642 
(756,342) 

(3,110,270) 
(523,030) 

1,188,812 

628,053 
2,490,451 
(1,041,335) 


$9,525,267 
-630.623 


$8,894,644 

8,835,997 

58,647 


$4,434,188 
(768.492) 

(3.140,528) 
(525,868) 

1,208,718 

625,700 
2,567,391 
(1,070,760) 


A.  Architectural,  Engineering  Services — Normal 

Need  Output  Actual 

1967-6S 

To    accommodate    the    state's    continuing    building  ^-  Schematic  and  Preliminary 

program  requirements,  a  centralized  professional  staff  i.  Output,  construction 

can  most  economically  provide  basic  architectural  and  cost 96,525,000 

engineering  services.  2.  Meas.jxe^o^f^accom-^^^_            ^  ^^ 

3.  Production  per 

Objectives  man-year   1,920,000 

B.  AVorking  Drawings : 

Current  year  1968-69,  costs  for  basic  services  are  ^-  °eoT*L':°_°'l"'!"''_''__  57,670,638 

projected  to  be  6.74  percent  (a  percentage  of  cost  of  2.  Measure  of  accom- 

construction),  an  economical  means  of  handling  total  „      plishment— percent.  5.26 

.      ,  •  rm  1       J!      ii  J.  1  •    ■  3.  Production  per 

project    mix.     Through    further    streamlinmg    one  man-year  361,000 

budget  year  objective  is  to  reduce  costs  for  basic  serv-  C.  Construction  Archi- 

ices  to  the  following  level :  Schematic  and  preliminary  engineering  • 

plans,  0.96  percent ;  working  drawings,  4.83  percent ;  1.  Output,  construction 

construction  architecture  and  engineering  0.84  percent  2.  M'eifsure  of'aecom^ 

for  a  total  of  6.63  percent.  A  second  objective  is  to  plishment— percent-             0.80 

work  through  attrition  toward  a  manning  level  cap-  '     man-year  ^-- 2,160,000 

able  of  accomplishing  annually  $50  million  in  working  Overall  measure  of  ac- 
-  .  .  ,  complishment — normal 
drawings  m-house.  services— percent 6.82 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


78,000,000  80,000,000 

0.96  0.96 

1,560,000  1,600,000 

63,000,000  65,000,000 

4.94  4.83 

394,000  414,000 

62,000  62,000 

0.84  0.84 

2,200,000  2,200,000 


6.74 


6.63 
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XII.  ARCHITECTURAL,  ENGINEERING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  SERVICES— Continued 
A.  Architectural,  Engineering  Services — Normal — Continued 


General  Description 

The  basic  design  and  planning  effort  is  aceom- 
plislied  through  a  team  effort  by  architects;  mechani- 
cal, electrical,  civil  and  structural  engineers;  drafts- 
men, specification  writers;  estimators;  and  support 
personnel.  Normal  project  functions,  comparable  to 
"basic  services"  of  private  firms,  include  in  typical 


project  sequence:  Schematic  planning,  preliminary 
planning,  preparation  of  working  drawings,  and  con- 
struction architecture  and  engineering. 

Input                                                            Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $4,247,148  $4,389,642  $4,434,188 

Personnel  man-years 282.5  279.5  276 


B.  Architectural,  Engineering  Services — Extra 


Need 


To  provide  complete  architectural  and  engineering 
services,  certain  activities  must  be  accomplished  on 
each  project  in  addition  to  those  defined  as  "basic 
services ' '  by  private  firms. 

Ohjectives 

To  provide  necessary  high  quality  "extra  services" 
at  a  minimum  cost,  comparable  to,  or  less  than  costs 
charged  by  private  firms. 

Output 

Because  of  the  special  nature  of  these  activities, 
output  for  the  three  years  considered  in  this  budget 
has  not  been  quantified.  Modifications,  currently  un- 
derway, to  OAC  's  accounting  system  will  permit  prep- 
aration of  projected  "extra  services"  accomplish- 
ments in  the  future. 

General  Description 

Extra  activities  undertaken  to  provide  complete  and 
necessary  architectural  and  engineering  services  in- 


clude :  field  surveys ;  soil  reports ;  revisions  and  change 
orders  at  request  of  clients ;  soil  and  laboratory  tests ; 
blueprinting  and  specifications  publication  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  five  sets  normally  supplied  to  client,  but  not 
including  these  necessary  in  development  Avork ;  legal 
fees ;  advertising  costs ;  administration  of  contracts  in- 
cluding progress  payments;  prequalifications  of  bid- 
ders. The  cost  for  these  services  are  compensated  as 
extras  to  the  normal  services  in  private  architectural 
and  engineering  agreements.  Previous  OAC  budgets 
did  not  separate  these  charges  and  therefore  the  cost 
and  work  measurement  indices  for  normal  services  are 
overstated  by  this  amount. 

Input                                                            Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $1,157,922  $1,188,812  $1,208,718 

Personnel  man-years 54.5  54.5  54.5 


C.  Architectural,  Engineering  Services — Nonconstruction 


Need 


Upon  request,  specialized  architectural  and  engi- 
neering consulting  services  are  available  to  agencies  to 
satisfy  their  total  program  requirements. 

Objectives 

To  provide  efficient  and  effective  utilization  of  spe- 
cialty skills  and  coordinating  ability  required  for 
these  activities. 

Output 

Because  of  the  special  nature  of  these  activities,  out- 
put for  the  three  years  considered  in  this  budget  has 
not  been  quantified. 

General  Description 

Activities  of  a  nondesign  project  nature  under- 
taken by  OAC  include :  preparation  of  site  suitability 
and  feasibility  reports;  boundary  line  surveys  for 
property  acquisition;  trial  exhibits;  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  Publie  Library  Construction  Program; 


flood  relief  application  review;  review  of  minor  con- 
struction programs  to  be  handled  by  departments, 
and  other  work  of  this  nature.  Another  component  of 
this  element  is  master  planning  of  four  state  colleges 
at  Sacramento,  Hayward,  San  Francisco,  San  Jose 
and  at  other  state  facilities  as  required.  This  responsi- 
bility includes  furnishing  recommendations  and  con- 
sultation to  the  colleges  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Colleges,  and  making  available  project 
architects  for  the  harmonious  and  orderly  development 
of  the  campuses  and  other  agencies'  facilities.  In  the 
past,  the  costs  for  nonconstruction  work  were  re- 
fleeted  in  the  total  A  and  E  program  but  no  credit 
was  taken  for  their  accomplishment  because  of  its 
immeasurable  nature.  Therefore,  previous  cost  and 
work  measurement  indices  for  normal  services  were 
overstated  by  this  amount. 


Input  Actual 

1967-fiS 

Expenditures    $603,500 

Personnel  man-years 45 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$628,053  $625,700 
45  45 
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XII.  ARCHITECTURAL,  ENGINEERING  AN 

D.  Construct! 


D  CONSTRUCTION  SERVICES— Continued 
on  Services 


JVeed 


Output 


Actual 

1967-68 


The  need  for  eonstruction  inspectors  and  supervi- 
sors of  contract  work  during  the  construction  phase  is 
universally  recognized.  The  amount  and  quality  of 
construction  inspection  and  supervision  to  a  great  de- 
gree determines  the  degree  of  compliance  with  plans 
and  specifications  by  contractors.  The  state's  construc- 
tion contracts  require  the  coutractors  to  perform  their 
work  and  to  provide  the  facilities  vinder  prescribed, 
precise  conditions,  for  which  the  state  then  compen- 
sates the  contractor.  Before  authorizing  payment  for 
work  performed  and  facilities  provided,  it  is  essential 
that  there  be  an  auditable  asurance  that  the  state  has 
received  the  C[uantity  required  by  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications, and  that  the  materials  and  products  received 
are  all  of  the  quality  stipulated.  To  assure  that  all 
contract  requirements  are  met ;  to  prevent  inappropri- 
ate expenditures  of  state  funds;  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary costs  and  futtire  maintenance  and  repair;  field 
coordination,  supervision,  and  inspection  is  essential. 

Oijectives 

To  coordinate  contract  work  at  the  field  level  and 
maintain  the  contract  conditions  by  all  persons  or 
firms  involved,  to  inspect  the  work  and  materials  to 
assure  quality,  to  assure  that  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  meet  the  standards  established  by  the  con- 
tract, to  record  all  contractural  transactions  as  the 
work  progresses,  to  resolve  differences  that  may  arise 
from  the  contract,  to  evaluate  the  quantity  of  work 
performed  each  payment  period,  an  inspector  or  in- 
spectors are  assigned  as  the  state's  representative  in 
charge  of  each  contract  during  the  entire  construction 
period. 

Maintaining  the  current  level  of  performance  at  a 
rate  of  1.6  percent  of  the  value  of  ongoing  construc- 
tion contracts,  is  the  specific  budget  year  objective. 


Estimated  Estimatsd 

1968-69  1969-70 

(Based  on  relationship  of  input 

costs    to    value    of    ongoing 

contracts). 
Value  of  ongoing 

contracts $181,070,745  $146,070,745  $161,070,745 

Input  cost 2,391,757         2,490,451         2,567,391 

Overall  supervision  and 

inspection   cost 1.8%  1.7%  1.6% 

General  Description 

This  element  provides  for  supervision,  inspection, 
contract  surveillance,  inspector  assignments,  field  co- 
ordination, and  consultation  services,  day  labor,  and 
historical  restoration  as  follows:  (1)  supervision  and 
inspection  of  all  work  performed  by  contract  by  OAC ; 
(2)  supervision  and  inspection  of  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Air  National  Guard  on  a  selected  basis;  (3) 
contract  surveillance  for  the  State  Librarian  of  con- 
tracts awarded  by  local  authorities  under  federal 
grants  issued  through  the  State  Librarian 's  Office  and 
for  other  agencies  as  requested;  (4)  inspection  person- 
nel assignments  are  made  to  the  State  College  Board 
of  Trustees  for  assigrunent  to  contracts  awarded  by 
the  trustees  which  are  under  their  supervision  and  ad- 
ministrative control;  (5)  inspection  personnel  assign- 
ments are  made  to  the  California  Exposition  and  Fair 
Corporation  for  assignment  to  contracts  under  their 
supervision  and  administrative  control;  (6)  field  co- 
ordination and  consulting  services  to  the  design  and 
planning  functions  of  OAC;  (7)  day's  labor  construc- 
tion for  all  projects  assigned  to  OAC  to  be  so  con- 
structed; (8)  historical  restoration  work  as  experts  in 
the  field  of  restoration  construction  assigned  by  OAC 
by  other  departments  or  the  Legislature. 

Input  Actual  Estimntpd  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $2,391,757    $2,490,451    $2,567,391 

Personnel  man-years 166  166  166 


Need 


E.  Administration 


Executive  leadership  and  administrative  skill  are 
required  to  effectively  coordinate  all  elements  of  this 
program. 

Ohjectives 

To  implement  a  revised  fiscal  reporting  system  in 
which  the  specific  costs  of  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing and  construction  services  will  be  reported  in  a 
manner  that  provides  management  with  timely,  perti- 
nent operational  data  to  facilitate  decision  making; 
and  to  develop  procedures  for  selection  of  private  pro- 
fessionals for  planning  and  design  work,  and  for  ad- 
ministration of  their  contract  activities. 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

302 

302 

302 

142 

142 

142 

40 

40 

48 

337.5 

338.5 

340 

260 

260 

260 

Output 

(In  thousands) 
Accounting — documents 

processed  

Contract  administration — 

transactions    


Actual 
1967-68 

221 
54 


Estimated 
1968-69 

221 
54 


Estimated 
1969-70 

221 
54 


Jlall  and  messenger — mail 

processed  

Property  and  supply — supplies 

handled    

Plan   file  vault — records   filed, 

retrieved    

Secretarial  services — pieces  of 

work  prodiiced 

Central  files — records  received 

for  filing 

General  Description 


The  State  Architect,  his  executive  staff  and  the 
administrative  services  function  provide  the  major 
administrative  and  business  management  services  ta 
the  line  functions  of  OAC. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures ($1,064,999)  ($1,041,335)  ($1,070,760) 

Personnel  man-years (84.3)  (80.5)  (80.2) 
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XIII.  SCHOOLHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION 


Need 

Prior  to  1933  public  school  buildings  had  been  con- 
structed uder  design  and  construction  procedures 
under  the  control  of  the  local  building  department 
jurisdictions  such  as  those  generally  in  effect  today 
for  the  construction  of  commercial  buildings.  The 
Long  Beach  earthquake  of  March  1933  seriously  dam- 
aged almost  all  school  buildings  in  the  area  and 
illustrated  the  need  for  higher  design  and  construc- 
tion standards  enforced  consistently  throughout  the 
state  to  ensure  that  school  buildings  will,  insofar  as 
practicable,  resist  future  earthquakes  and  hazards  re- 
lated to  earthquakes.  The  Field  Act  of  1933  is  ac- 
complishing this  purpose. 

A  study  made  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
(August  1967)  of  the  effects  of  four  earthquakes  of 
magnitude  5.3  to  7.7  on  California  buildings  includes 
a  study  on  the  effect  of  the  Field  Act  on  public  school 
buildings.  Based  on  data  collected  it  was  concluded 
that,  an  earthquake  of  Intensity  VIII  in  the  City  of 
San  Francisco  will  cause  1  percent  damage  in  the 
Field  Act  school  buildings  and  42  percent  damage  in 
non-Field  Act  school  buildings.  A  study  of  59  schools, 


which  were  exposed  to  the  four  earthquakes,  showed 
a  monetary  loss  of  0.4  percent  for  Field  Act  schools 
and  a  loss  of  67.2  percent  for  non-Field  Act  schools 
in  the  Intensity  VIII  area. 

Rates  set  by  the  Pacific  Fire  Rating  Bureau  for 
earthquake  insurance  are  lower  for  school  buildings 
which  comply  with  the  Field  Act.  Over  a  50-year 
building  life  the  savings  in  insurance  premiums  alone 
amount  to  over  30  times  the  fee  paid  for  plan  check- 
ing and  construction  supervision  of  this  office. 

Oijectives 

(1)  To  secure  corrections  of  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, where  necessary,  to  assure  compliance  of  the  de- 
sign with  prescribed  safety  standards;  and,  (2)  to 
secure  construction  in  accordance  with  those  plans 
and  specifications;  and,  (3)  to  conduct  research  to 
develop  basic  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  earthquakes 
on  the  safety  of  school  buildings — all  at  a  cost  of  0.4 
percent  of  construction  value. 

Authority 

Education  Code  Sections  15451-15465. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 85.6         88.5         88.5  |1,492,S99 

Architecture  Public  Building  Fund 1,492,063 

Reimhursement  836 

Program  Elements : 

A.  Plans  checking,  structural 50.5         52.2         52.2  $833,462 

B.  Plans  cheeking,   fire   and   panic _              _              _  81,500 

0.  Field  construction,  supervision 35.1         36.3         36.3  577,937 

D.  Administration!    (4.7)       (4.7)       (4.7)  (63,517) 


$1,605,454 
l,605,m 


$896,347 

87,205 

621,902 

(58,647) 


$1,627,701 
1,621,101 


$909,495 

87,205 

631,001 

(58,647) 


A.  Plans  Checking — Structural 


Need 


cent  of  the  plans  submitted  included  details  which 
did  not  comply  with  minimum  building  code  require- 
ments. 

Objectives 

All  elements  of  the  program  interact  with  one  an- 
other and  are  administered  to  achieve  the  same  ob- 
jectives. Therefore,  the  following  applies  to  all  ele- 
ments: Establish  strong  motion  recorders  in  school 

1  Represents  general  administrative  pro  rata  and  man-years  and  dollar  expenditures  charged  by  OAC  administrative  services ;  other 
administrative  man-year  and  cost  expenditures  are  distributed  to  other  schoolhouse  elements. 


In  accordance  with  the  Field  Act  provisions,  struc- 
tural design  of  school  facilities  is  a  critical  factor 
which  must  be  reviewed  to  assess  the  school's  ability 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  a  serious  earthquake.  A 
study  of  all  errors  uncovered  by  the  plan  checkers 
during  a  17-month  period  showed  that  over  4  percent 
of  the  buildings  would  have  totally  or  partially  col- 
lapsed under  prescribed  forces.  Approximately  90  per- 
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XIII.  SCHOOLHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION— Continued 
A.  Plans  Checking — Structural — Continued 


buildings  to  measure  the  effects  of  future  earthquakes 
and  to  form  a  more  reliable  scientific  basis  for  earth- 
quake resistant  design;  improve  liaison  with  designers 
in  connection  with  differences  in  engineering  judgment 
among  the  various  practitioners ;  develop  a  set  of 
minimum  building  regulations  which  incorporate  all 
applicable  research  findings  and  lessons  learned  from 
the  investigation  of  earthquake  damage;  collect  data 
on  work  accomplished  by  contractors  to  be  used  in 
future  analyses  of  field  supervision  staffing  needs ;  re- 
view legal  requirements  pertaining  to  cost  records; 
reduce  requests  for  cost  information  from  school 
boards  where  possible. 


General  Description 

Steps  in  the  process  include:  recording  receipt  of 
application  from  school  district,  verification  of  proper 
fee,  recording  scope  of  work  and  list  of  responsible 
architects  and  engineers ;  preliminary  review  of  plans 
for  completeness  and  assignment  to  plan  checking 
engineer;  plan  checking  by  structural  engineer  for 
safety  of  design ;  review  of  checking  engineer 's  rec- 
ommendations ;  return  plans  to  designer ;  backcheck 
of  corrections  and  discussion  of  design  concept;  ap- 
proval of  plans ;  receipt  of  the  set  of  approved  plans ; 
and  return  of  approved  application. 


Output 

Construction  value  of  plans 
checked  (in  thousands)  


Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


$332,953      $330,400      $330,400 


Expenditures    $833,462 

Personnel  man-years 50.5 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$896,347 
52.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$909,495 
52.2 


B.  Plans  Checking — Fire  and  Panic 


Hazards  to  safety  during  the  aftermath  of  a  major 
earthquake  are  fire  and  panic.  Plan  checking  to  elimi- 
nate such  hazards  is  necessary  to  avoid  costly  correc- 
tions during  construction. 

Objectives 


General  Description 

To  satisfy  the  need  for  a  safety  review  in  this  area, 
the  following  activities  occur:  Assignment  of  plans 
to  fire  marshal  deputy;  plan  checking  by  deputy  for 
safety  of  design ;  review  of  recommendations ;  return 
plans  to  designer;  backcheck  plans  for  corrections; 
and  approval  of  plans. 


tural.) 

Input 

Output 

Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated          Estimated 
1968-69           1959-70 

Expenditures 

Construction  value  of  plans 
checlied   (in  thousands) 

$332,953 

$330,400      $330,400 

Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 


$81,500        $87,205 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$87,205 


C.  Field  Construction — Supervision 


Need 


An  essential  factor  in  the  evaluation  of  safety  of 
schoolhouse  facilities  is  the  physical  review  of  project 
construction.  Deficiencies  discovered  by  the  state's 
construction  supervisors,  all  licensed  structural  engi- 
neers, fall  into  two  categories.  (1)  failure  of  con- 
tractor to  follow  plans  and  specifications,  or  (2)  de- 
sign error  in  plans  not  uncovered  by  plan  checker. 
Such  deficiencies  would  result  either  in  an  unsafe 
structure  or  one  which  is  inferior  to  that  for  which 
payment  was  made. 

Objectives 

(See  statement  in  Element  Plan,  Checking,  struc- 
tural.) 

Output 

Data  collection  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  per- 
formance standards  was  begun  for  fiscal  year  1967-68. 
It  is  not  yet  available  for  incorporation  in  the  Pro- 
gram Budget. 


General  Description 

Field  construction  supervision  includes  the  follow- 
lowing  activities;  Review  qualifications  and  approve 
inspector;  record  contract  information;  visit  site;  re- 
view plans  with  inspector ;  observe  design  or  construc- 
tion deficiencies  and  order  corrections ;  review  and 
approve  or  reject  change  orders;  review  material  test 
report ;  review  inspector 's  reports ;  secure  verified 
reports  from  architects,  engineers,  inspectors,  eon- 
tractors  or  follow-up  on  failure  to  file;  review  cost 
records  for  further  fee,  if  any;  dictate  project  ap- 
proval letter;  and  discuss  administrative  technical- 
legal  maters  with  school  district  and  other  local  offi- 
cials. 


Input 


Actual 

1967-6S 


Expenditures    $577,937 

Personnel  man-years 35.1 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$621,902 
36.3 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$631,001 
36.3 
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XIII.  SCHOOLHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION— Continued 
D.  Administration 


General  Description 

Services  provided  to  Schoolhouse  Section  are  similar 
to  those  described  in  the  Administration  Element  of 
the    Architectural,    Engineering    and    Construction 


Services  Program;  therefore,  element  data  has  not 
been  displayed  here. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures ($63,517) 

Personnel  man-years (4.7) 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

($58,647)  ($58,647) 

(4.7)  (4.7) 


XIV.  LOCAL  ASSISTANCE 


Need 


Due  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  school  population 
during  the  past  20  years,  many  school  districts  in 
California  have  been  financially  luiable  to  provide 
the  necessary  classrooms  and  other  school  facilities  to 
house  the  children  in  their  districts.  In  recognition  of 
this  critical  need  for  classrooms,  the  Legislature  en- 
acted legislation  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  such 
school  districts  and  directed  that  this  program  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Director  of  General  Services. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  those  school  districts  which  are  tmable 


to  finance  the  acquisition  and/or  construction  of 
needed  school  facilities  with  their  own  local  resources 
and,  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  purposes  of  other 
legislative  enactments  assigned  to  this  office  for  ad- 
ministration. 

Authority 

Education  Code  Section  19554. 

Workload  Information 

This  program  reflects  a  current  year  and  budget 
year  reduction  in  eight  positions  due  to  a  reduction 
in  projected  workload  in  the  State  School  Building 
Aid  Program. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs S1.2         90.6         89.6 

Workload  adjustments -  -7.6         -8.6 

Totals,  Local  Assistance 81.2         83  81 

General  Fund  

State  School  Building  Aid  Fund 

Street  and  Highway  Disaster  Fund 

Program  Elements : 

A.  State  school  buOding  aid 77.7         79.5         77.6 

B.  Other  local  assistance 1.5  1.5  1.4 

0.  Television    coordinator    2  2  2 


$978,032 


$978,032 
52,1U 

19M1 

$915,888 
18.374 
43,770 


$1,136,733 
-72,129 

$1,064,604 

59,677 

995,771 

9,156 

$996,007 
18,899 
49,698 


$1,126,645 
-86,620 

$1,040,025 

58,3i5 

972.736 

8,9U 

$970,975 
18,728 
50,322 


A.  State  School  Building  Aid 

ATpprf  Output                                                         Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Due  to  the  tremendous  increase  in  school  population  Number^of  applications                   ^^             ^^^             ^^^ 

during  the  past  20  years,  many  school  districts  in  Cost^oTFacilit"ili"('"$MilUoni)"7 

California  have  been  financially  unable  to  provide  the  Total  project  costs $118.4         $121.1         ^•''e?"? 

necessary  classrooms  and   other   school  facilities  to  Fadifties  ProvTdld  f ^^''^  ^^ 

house  the  children  in  their  districts.  In  recognition  of  Number  of  classrooms 1,916  1,960  2,100 

this  critical  need  for  classrooms,  the  Legislature  en-  Pupil  seating  capacity 60,321         61,740         66,150 

acted  legislation  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  such  General  Description 

school  districts  and  directed  that  this  program  be  ad-  -r,          ■,-,     ,  ■,                            j?  ^i 

•   •  X      J  V.    XI     T-.-      J.       £  n          TO-  It  usually  takes  an  average  of  three  years  to  eom- 

mimstered  by  the  Director  of  General  Services.  i  ^    xi,                •        f             t    t.-      t        i,    ii,,:i/i 

■'  plete  the  processing  of  an  application  for  school  build- 

Oljectives  ™o  &i*i  from  the  time  a  school  district  first  inquires 

regarding  the  filing  of  an  application  until  the  con- 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  provide  financial  struction  project   is  completed.   During  this  period, 

assistance  to  eligible  school  district  applicants  for  the  the  following  functions  are  performed : 

acquisition  of  sites  and  the  construction  and  equip-  l.  Initial  Application  Processing 

ping  of  school  facilities  to  provide  adequate  housing  Provide  information  and  guidance  to  school  districts 

for  the  school  children  of  this  state.  relative   to   filing   an   application   for   state   school 
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XIV.   LOCAL  ASSISTANCE— Continued 
A.  State  School  Building  Aid — Continued 


building  aid.  Examine  and  analyze  applications  re- 
ceived for  conformance  to  applicable  laws,  regula- 
tions and  policies.  Examine  districts'  financial  status 
to  determine  amount  of  local  resources  to  be  con- 
tributed toward  the  costs  of  the  application. 

2.  Plan  Review  and  Bid  Approval 
Review  final  plans  and  specifications,  compute  proj- 
ect building  area  aud  cost  allowances,  approve  con- 
struction plans,  and  authorize  districts  to  advertise 
for  bids. 

3.  Accounting  and  Release  of  Funds 
Maintain  aecoionting  and  statistical  records  of  loans 
made  to  school  districts.  Prepare  agenda  and  recom- 
mendations for  consideration  by  the  State  Alloca- 
tion Board,  and  draft  resolutions  for  board  adop- 
tion. Authorize  periodic  release  of  funds  to  school 
districts.  Approve  and  process  necessary  fund 
transfers  and  change  orders. 

4.  Loan  Repayment  Computation 
Make  annual  examination  of  districts'  local  bonded 
indebtedness  and  assessed  valuation  to  determine 
amount  required  to.  be  repaid  on  state  loan. 


5.  Final  Project  Audit 

Conduct  final  fiscal  examination  of  project  costs 
and  eligible  expenditures. 

6.  School  Housing  Aid  for  Compensatory  Education 

and  Districts  Impacted  by  Agricultural  Employ- 
ment 
Purchase,  equip  and  maintain  portable  classrooms 
for  lease  to  school  districts  for  temporary  periods 
because  of  temporary  increases  in  school  enrollment 
due  to  influx  of  seasonal  agricultural  workers.  Re- 
view and  process  applications  for  grants-in-aid  to 
designated  school  districts  for  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  school  facilities  for  compensatory  edu- 
cation purposes. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $915,888 

Personnel  man-years 77.7 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$996,007  $970,975 
79.5  77.6 


Emergency  Flood  Relief 
Need 


B.  Other  Local  Assistance 

Legal  Aid  to  Indigents 

Need 


Annual  storms  and  floods  occurring  in  various  areas 
of  the  state  have  caused  severe  damage  and  destruc- 
tion to  essential  local  streets,  roads,  and  bridges.  In 
many  cases  these  streets,  roads,  and  bridges  constitute 
the  sole  means  of  transportation  in  those  areas.  In 
order  that  the  economy  of  the  areas  be  maintained,  it 
is  necessary  that  funds  be  made  available  to  assist 
local  agencies  in  meeting  the  cost  of  repairing  and 
restoring  storm  damaged  local  streets,  roads,  and 
bridges  to  public  use  as  soon  as  possible. 

Oijectives 

To  provide  financial  assistance  to  local  agencies  for 
restoration  of  streets,  roads,  bridges  damaged  by  floods 
or  flood  conditions. 


To  provide  financial  assistance  to  counties  for  pro- 
viding legal  counsel  to  indigents  charged  with  vio- 
lation of  state  criminal  law. 

Ohjectifes 

To  provide  financial  assistance  to  counties  for  ex- 
penditures made  in  providing  counsel  for  indigents. 


Output 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Number  of  counties  filing 

Number  of  claims  filed 

Amount  of  claims  paid 

54 
__     600,000 
—  $600,000 

55 

875,000 

$775,000 

55 

875,000 

$775,000 

Output 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1959-70 

Applications   approved   — 
State  funds   allocated 

13 

. $1,808,530 

_ 

General  Description 

Review  application  submitted  for  completeness  and 
forward  to  Division  of  Highways  for  investigation 
and  report.  Application  is  then  presented  to  State 
Allocation  Board  for  approval  and  allocation  of  funds. 


General  Description 

Section  987b  of  the  Penal  Code  provides  that,  sub- 
ject to  fmids  made  available  for  such  purpose,  the 
state  shall  pay  to  the  counties  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  percent  of  amounts  annually  budgeted  by  the 
counties  in  providing  counsel  for  persons  charged 
with  violation  of  state  criminal  law  who  desire,  but 
are  unable  to  afford,  counsel. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $18,374 

Personnel  man-years 1.5 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$18,899  $18,728 
1.5  1.4 


Input  Actual 

1967-63 

Expenditures $6,000 

Personnel  man-years 0.5 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 
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XIV.  LOCAL  ASSISTANCE— Continued 
C.  Television  Coordinator 


Need 


The  planning  and  implementation  of  the  actual 
statewide  educational  television  master  plan  on  be- 
half of  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Edu- 
cational Television  Advisory  Committee  requires  con- 
sultative services  to  community  and  service  groups. 

Objectives 

The  development  of  a  statewide  plan  for  educa- 
tional television  and  the  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  federal  grants  for  educational  television. 


General  Description 

Provides  staff  assistance  to  the  Educational  Tele- 
vision Advisory  Committee  in  the  development  of 
a  statewide  master  plan  for  educational  television; 
administers  federal  grants  for  educational  television, 
and  represents  the  state  before  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $43,770 

Personnel  man-years 2 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$49,698 
2 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$50,322^ 


XV.  PROPERTY  ACQUISITION 


Need 


Government  growth  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
population  has  brought  about  continuing  need  for 
land  purchases  running  into  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  Adoption  by  the  electorate  of  multimillion- 
dollar  bond  acts  over  the  past  two  decades  provides 
direct  evidence  of  public  need  for  government  service 
facilities,  such  as  parks,  colleges,  and  office  buildings. 
A  concentration  of  real  estate  professionals  in  one 
service  agency  assures  that  uniform  policies  and  pro- 
cedures are  applied  to  the  state's  real  property  trans- 
actions; also,  that  the  various  agencies,  regardless 
of  size  of  program,  have  available  the  resource  of  a 
highly  qualified  staff,  capable  of  dealing  with  realty 
subjects  of  any  degree  of  complexity  or  magnitude. 

Objectives 

Acquire,  manage,  and  dispose  (when  surplus)  all 
interests  in  real  property,  except  leases,  necessary  to 
provide  public  service  facilities  with  such  uniformity 
of  practice  as  will  best  protect  the  interests  of  the 


public,  and  private  property  owners,  at  an  overall 
annual  staff  cost  having  a  percentage  relation  to  an- 
nual property  purchases  equal  to  or  lower  than  the 
charges  made  by  brokers  in  the  private  real  estate 
market. 

Authority 

Government  Code  Sections  15850  et  seq.,  15862,. 
11005,  11005.1,  11011,  14730. 

Workload  Information 

There  is  a  reduction  in  the  overall  acquisition  pro- 
gram commencing  with  fiscal  year  1968-69  due  to 
several  factors:  Decrease  in  Capital  Outlay  funds 
appropriated.  Increase  in  condemnation  since  nego- 
tiable parcels  are  acquired  first.  The  condemnation 
process  produces  parcels  in  state  ownership  at  a  much 
slower  rate  than  by  negotiations.  Greater  emphasis 
on  other  functions,  particularly  the  sale  of  surplus 
lands  and  property  management  functions. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  13  positions  in 
the  current  and  budget  years. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 
1969-70 

$1,254,931 

$1,550,418 
-137,612 

$1,417,824 
-149,250 

$1,254,931 

9,533 
1,245,398 

$9S1,.S57 

26.353 

58,982 

171,926 

16,313 

$1,412,806 

10.500 

1,402,306 

$1,022,031 

36,423 

109,247 

226,898 

18,207 

$1,268,574 

15,000 

1,253,514 

$867,068 

37,422 

112,262 

233,244 

18,578 

Continuing  program  costs 88.4         94  94 

Workload    adjustments    -         -13  -13 

Totals,   Property  Acquisition 88.4  81  81 

General  Fund  

R eimhursanents    

Program  Elements : 

A.  Acquisition   69.3         57.5         57.5 

B.  Transaction  review 2  2  2 

C.  Surplus  property  disposal 4  7  7 

D.  Property  management 12  13.5         13.5 

E.  Proprietary   land    index    1.1  1  1 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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XV.  PROPERTY  ACQUISITION— Continued 


A.  Acquisition 


Need 


Uniform  practices  and  policies  in  acquiring  private 
propertj'  interests  for  governmental  purposes  helps 
build  public  confidence  in  the  operation  of  state  pro- 
grams. More  importantly,  land  acquisition  performed 
with  professional  expertise  assures  equitable  treat- 
ment of  the  private  owner  as  well  as  protection  of  the 
public  interest. 

0 Ijectives 

The  basic  goal  of  this  program  is  to  purchase  real 
estate  to  meet  the  program  requirements  of  various 
state  agencies  with  efficiency,  economy,  and  mainte- 
nance of  professional  standards. 

Output                                                         Actual  EstimatGd           Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69           1969-70 

Parcels    acquired    268  2.50                 210 

Dollar  volume $35,300,000  $25,000,000  $20,000,000 

A  prime  method  of  measurement  of  efficiency  and 
economy  is  the  percentage  of  acquisition  costs  to  dol- 
lar value  of  parcels  acquired.  This  percentage  ranges 
from  2.5  percent  to  4.5  percent  and  favorably  com- 
pares with  an  industry-accepted  percentage  of  6  per- 
cent. The  range  is  significantly  wide  because  of  the 
large  disparity  among  properties  acquired  from  year 
to  year ;  i.e.,  five  parcels  worth  $1,000,000  each  in  one 
year  versus  50  parcels  worth  $100,000  each  in  another. 

General  Description 

Acquisition  consists  of  six  activities.  These  are : 

Site  Coordination — Includes  all  initial  investiga- 
tion of  prospective  sites  for  projects  and  provides 
tight  control  throughout  ensuing  activities. 


Appraisal — Collection  and  analysis  of  all  data 
necessary  to  produce  a  written  appraisal.  Appraisals 
are  prepared  for  acquisition,  condemnation,  and 
surplus  sales. 

Appraisal  Keview — Separate  and  comprehensive 
examination  of  each  appraisal  by  experienced  per- 
sonnel not  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  ap- 
praisal assures  quality  control,  uniformity  of 
practice  statewide  and  is  designed  to  produce  the 
highest  justifiable  price  for  the  state  to  offer  for  the 
private  rights  taken. 

Negotiation — -Personal  contact  and  discussion 
with  each  affected  property  owner  or  his  attorney. 
An  offer  to  purchase  is  made  based  upon  the  state's 
approved  appraisal.  Interest  such  as  leases  and 
easements  must  be  cleared  so  that  state  may  obtain 
full  use  of  desired  property. 

Expert  Valuation  Testimony — Staff  appraisers 
as  trial  condemnation  witnesses  have  received 
greater  acceptance  by  attorneys,  courts,  and  juries. 
This  function  accordingly  will  continue  to  increase 
in  scope. 

Condemnation  Control — The  link  between  Prop- 
erty Acquisition  Division  and  the  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General.  It  provides  for  the  assignment 
of  qualified  personnel  to  serve  as  advisors  to  the 
Attorney  General  during  all  steps  of  litigation. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Expenditures    $981,357    $1,022,031       $867,068 

Personnel  man-years 69.3  57.5  57.5 


B.  Transaction  Review 


Need 


Legal  sufficiency  and  uniformity  of  policy  and  prac- 
tice to  assure  fairness  and  equality  in  all  of  the  state 's 
land  transactions  which  can  best  be  provided  by  a 
centralized  pool  of  real  estate  professionals. 

Objectives 

An  average  of  220  transactions  be  handled  each 
year  through  the  review  and  approval  process.  Each 
routine  transaction  will  be  completed  within  10  work 
days  from  date  of  receipt  in  this  office.  Non-routine 
work  may  require  longer  periods,  particularly  when 
field  work  or  original  work  be  Property  Acquisition  is 
required. 


Output 

Actual 

1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Transactions  reviewed 

200 

220 

220 

General  Description 

Real  property  transactions  are  submitted  for  review 
to  Property  Acquisition  Division.  These  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to :  transfers  of  control  and  possession 
between  state  agencies;  appraisals  and  negotiated 
acquisitions  for  state  agencies  (except  highways  and 
University  of  California)  ;  grants  of  easements  across 
state  lands;  and  miscellaneous  licenses,  permits,  and 
land  exchange  agreements.  While  the  acquisitions  for 
Water  Resources  are  subject  to  General  Services'  ap- 
proval, authority  over  that  program  is  presently  dele- 
gated to  the  Division  of  Highways. 
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XV.  PROPERTY  ACQUISITION— Continued 
B.  Transaction  Review — Continued 


This  function  requires  careful  cheeking  of  docu- 
ments for  sufficiency  from  a  procedural  and  policy 
standpoint;  securing  approval  as  to  legal  sufficiency; 
reviewing  the  justification  for  any  consideration  paid 
to  assure  fairness;  and  preparation  of  a  written  re- 


port to  the  Director  of  General  Services  recommend- 
ing acceptance  or  rejection. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $26,353 

Personnel  man-years 2 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 
$36,423         $37,422 
2  2 


C.  Surplus  Property  Disposal 


Need 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


Based  on  changing  program  requirements,  the  state 
annually  disposes  of  real  property  that  is  no  longer 
required  for  state  use.  The  variety  in  numbers,  size, 
complexity,  and  value  of  surplus  parcels  to  be  sold 
or  transferred  requires  a  higlily  skilled  and  knowl- 
edgeable staff  of  real  estate  personnel  to  properly  han- 
dle the  dispositions.  Centralized  management  of  this 
function  provides  the  state  with  maximum  efficiency, 
economy  and  uniformity  of  procedures. 

Ohjectives 

To  sell  the  properties  for  their  current  value  to 
either  private  of  public  users.  An  additional  benefit 
derived  is  the  restoring  of  real  property  to  the  local 
tax  rolls. 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

Parcels  sold  or  transferred 12                 28  36 

Revenue  derived $3,000,000  $2,900,000  $4,300,000 

General  Description 

The  method  of  sale  may  be  by  public  auction,  sealed 
bid,  or  direct  sale,  if  disposal  is  to  a  public  agency. 
The  division  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  for  surplus  fed- 
eral properties,  surplus  lands  of  the  Division  of  High- 
ways as  well  as  the  State  Reclamation  Board. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $58,982 

Personnel  man-years 4 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$109,247  $112,262 
7  7 


D.  Property  IVIanagement 


Need 


Real  estate  for  a  project  is  almost  always  acquired 
over  a  period  of  time.  As  they  are  purchased,  the 
parcels  must  be  protected  from  vandalism  and  should 
be  used  to  produce  income  to  the  state  until  such 
time  as  needed  for  the  project. 

Objectives 

To  obtain  fair  rental  from  all  state-owned  lands 
acquired  consistent  with  tenancy  rights  and  to  deliver 
properties  to  the  construction  state  on  schedule. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Parcels  managed 348  400  400 

Gross  rental  income $1,139,000  $1,300,000  $1,300,000 


Qeneral  Description 

Includes  managing  and  caring  for  real  property 
between  the  time  of  acquisition  and  the  date  it  is  to  be 
used  by  the  client  state  agency.  Activities  include 
finding  suitable  tenants  to  lease  properties,  estimating 
fair  rental  rates,  collection  of  rentals  including  de- 
linquent accounts,  maintaining  improvements,  selling 
or  demolishing  them  in  sufficient  time  for  construc- 
tion purposes,  and  transferring  the  cleared  property 
to  the  using  agency. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $171,926 

Personnel  man-years 12 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$226,898 
13.5 

$233,244 
13.5 

Need 


The  state  must  have  some  central  record  of  its  land 
holdings.  A  further  benefit  of  this  index  is  a  ready 
reference  source  iu  an  intensified  search  for  unused 
properties.  When  uncovered  as  such,  properties  will 
be  proposed  as  surplus  for  disposal. 

Ohjectives 

To  process  all  new  state  acquisitions  on  to  index 
cards  of  forms,  showing  identifying  information 
about  each  to  make  available  such  information  to  the 
inquiring  agencies. 


E.  Proprietary  Land  Index 

Output 

Number  of  documents  indexed- 

General  Description 


Actual 
1967-68 

.  1,200 


Estimated 
1968-69 

1,200 


Estimated 
1969-70 

1,200 


This  element  has  responsibility  for  properly  index- 
ing title  documents  and  accounting  for  aU  state-owned 
proprietary  lands,  with  the  exception  of  land  owned 
by  the  Division  of  Highways. 

Input                                                             Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $16,313  $18,207  $18,578 

Personnel   man-years    1.1                    1  1 
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XVI.  COMMUNICATIONS 


Need 


The  scope,  size,  complexity  and  variety  of  the  com- 
munication requirements  of  various  state  agencies  re- 
quire the  services  of  professional  and  skilled  technical 
personnel  to  properly  evaluate,  design,  install  and 
maintain  necessary  equipment  and  systems.  Central- 
ized management  of  services  to  these  agencies  and 
facilities  provides  the  state  with  maximum  efSciency 
and  economies  through  higher  utilization  of  special- 
ized personnel,  standardization  of  equipment,  uni- 
formity of  policies  and  procedures,  and  greater  con- 
tinuity and  reliability  of  operations. 

The  state's  radio  system  is  valued  at  approximateb^ 
15  million  dollars  and  includes:  9,735  VHF  fixed, 
mobiles  and  portable  units  in  service;  176  mountain 
top  locations  where  fixed  radio  equipment  is  in  opera- 
tion and  1.117  state-owned  microwave  units  repre- 
senting approximately  38,000  communications  chan- 
nel miles.  The  state's  leased  ATSS  telephone  .system 
includes  seven  switchboards  in  state-owned  buildings 
and  some  13,761  working  telephone  lines  in  service 
throughout  the  state. 

Ohjectives 

The  overall  objectives  of  the  Communications  Di- 
vision are : 

a.  To  assist  state  agencies  to  secure  the  communi- 
cation equipment  and  services  they  need  at  the 
lowest  costs. 

b.  To  perform  engineering  work  and  provide 
technical  installation,  modification  and  maintenance 
services  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


c.  To  reduce  the  state's  telephone  bill  and  review 
agencies'  telephone  systems  to  determine  most  eco- 
nomical methods  without  degrading  agency  opera- 
tions. 

d.  To  reduce  paperwork  in  connection  with  com- 
munication operations. 

Authority 

Grovernment  Code  Section  14931. 

Wo7'lcload  Information 

_  The  adjustment  reflects  the  addition  of  six  posi- 
tions for  workload  increases  based  on  agency  needs 
for  microwave  and  VHF  radio  communications  equip- 
ment. Partially  offsetting  this  is  a  reduction  of  two 
positions  in  telephone  services  as  automated  equip- 
ment becomes  installed.  In  addition,  telephone  serv- 
ices' operating  expenses  was  reduced  by  over  1.2  mil- 
lion as  a  result  of  implementing  direct  billing  to  some 
agencies.  A  target  date  of  January  1970  is  the  best 
estimate  for  complete  implementation  of  direct  billing 
to  all  agencies.  The  indicators  of  production  and  work- 
load standards  for  staffing  is  the  number  of  com- 
munication equipment  units  (either  microwave  or 
VHF)  assigned  to  one  engineer  or  technician  per 
man-year.  VHF  equipment  units  represent  tixed  sta- 
tion, mobile,  and  portables ;  and  microwave  equipment 
units  represent  RF  terminals,  multiplex,  alarm,  and 
control  units.  The  total  number  of  equipment  units 
in  service  is  accurately  known  and  coupled  with  the 
estimated  growth  based  on  agency  needs  and  projec- 
tions are  used  to  determine  staffing  requirements. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 


Continuing   program   costs   172.6       182.5       182.5  $7,998,484 

Workload  adjustments -           -2              4  - 

Totals,   Communications   172.6       180.5       1S6.5  $7,99S,4S4 

Service   Revolving   Fund   7,880,049 

General  Fund  118,435 

Program  Elements : 

A.  Microwave  radio 23            24            25  $284,557 

B.  VHP  radio 103.6       111          116  1,5.00,454 

C.  Telephone,  teletype,  data  systems—           9              8              8  114,375 

D.  Special  communication  services 4              4              4  46,772 

E.  Telephone  services 33            33.5         33.5  5,996,326 

F.  Administration (5)           (5)           (5)  (65,722) 


$8,859,166 
-9,960 

$8,849,208 

8,710,695 

138,511 

$355,188 

1,820,878 

124,600 

52,702 

6,495,838 

(77,232) 


$9,382,635 
-1,202,990 

$8,179,645 

8,035,525 

1U,1^0 

$379,870 

1,933,995 

130,393 

56,003 

5,679,384 

(79,576) 


A.  Microwave  Radio 


Need 


Tlie  ability  to  communicate  vital  information  nec- 
essary to  various  agency  operations  requires  a  reliable 
microwave  radio  system.  "The  services  of  professional 
and  skilled  technicians  are  required  to  properly  evalu- 
ate, design,  install,  and  maintain  the  necessary  equip- 
ment. Centralized  management  of  services  to  these 
agencies  provides  the  state  with  maximum  efficiency 
and  economy.  The  state's  microwave  radio  system  is 
valued  at  approximately  3.5  million  dollars  and  has 


1,117  owned  microvv^ave  units  in  service  representing 
approximately  38,000  communications  channel  miles. 

Objectives 

The  overall  objective  is  to  plan,  design,  install  and 
maintain  a  statewide  microwave  system  to  meet  the 
operational  needs  of  the  using  agencies  in  the  best 
technical  and  most  economical  manner. 

Eeduce  costs  by  use  of  standard  equipment  which 
is  best  suited  for  the  specific  function  it  is  to  perform. 
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XVI.  COMMUNICATIONS— Continued 
A.   Microwave  Radio — Continued 


Avoid  overdesign  of  systems  while  still  providing  for 
future  expansion  of  the  various  networks.  Eeduce 
costs  by  developing  basic  standards  for  installation  or 
modification  which  can  be  utilized  for  numerous  jobs 
instead  of  being  unique  to  one  specific  case. 

Increase  reliability  and  reduce  maintenance  costs 
bj-  purchasing  solid  state  (transistorized)  equipment. 
Eeduce  maintenance  costs  by  training  personnel  in 
design  and  maintenance  of  solid  state  (transistorized) 
equipment. 


Output 

Microwave  units  in  service- 
Cost  per  unit 


Actual 
1967-68 

1,117 

284 


Estimated 
1968-69 

1,470 
236 


Estimated 
1969-70 
1,082 
216 


General  Description 


.  Planning 

Assist  state  agencies  in  developing  medium-  and 
long-range  microwave  plans;  investigate  and  pro- 
vide the  agency  with  alternatives  which  wUl  eco- 
nomically meet  their  operation  needs. 


b.  System  Design 

Conduct  technical  field  surveys  to  determine  site 
locations;  prepare  equipment  specifications  and 
assist  in  procurement  processing. 

c.  Installation  and  Modification 

Prepare  engineering  instructions  for  installation 
of  new  or  replacement  equipment;  relocation  and/ 
or  modification  of  existing  equipment.  Determine 
most  economical  and  practical  method  of  installa- 
tion/modification. 

d.  Maintenance 

Provide  engineering  standards  and  technical 
management  of  the  commiuiieations  maintenance 
field  forces  to  support  a  preventive  maintenance 
and  24:-hour  emergency  repair  program  for  the 
statewide  microwave  system. 

Input 

Expenditures $284,557 

Personnel  man-years 


B.  VHF  Radio 


Need 


The  ability  to  communicate  "^"ital  information  nec- 
essary to  various  agency  operations  requires  a  reliable 
VHF  radio  system.  The  services  of  professional  and 
skilled  technicians  are  required  to  properly  evaluate, 
design,  install,  and  maintain  the  necessary  equipment. 
Centralized  management  of  services  to  these  agencies 
provide  the  state  with  maximum  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. The  state's  VHF  radio  system  is  valued  at  ap- 
proximately 11.2  million  dollars  and  has  some  9,735 
VHP  fixed,  mobiles  and  portable  units  in  service. 

Oijectives 

The  overall  objective  is  to  plan,  design,  install  and 
maintain  statewide  VHF  radio  sj'stems  to  meet  the 
operational  needs  of  the  using  agencies  in  the  best 
technical  and  most  economical  manner.  Reduce  costs 
by  use  of  standard  equipment  which  is  best  suited  for 
the  specific  function  it  is  to  perform.  Avoid  overde- 
sign of  systems  while  still  providing  for  future  expan- 
sion of  the  various  networks.  Eeduce  costs  by  develop- 
ing basic  standards  for  installation  or  modification 
which  can  be  utilized  for  numerous  jobs  instead  of 
being  unique  to  one  specific  case. 

Increase  reliability  and  reduce  maintenance  costs 
by  purchasing  solid  state  (transistorized)  equipment. 
Rediice  maintenance  costs  by  training  personnel  in  de- 
sign and  maintenance  of  solid  state  (transistorized) 
equipment. 


Output 

VHF  units  in  service 
Cost  per  unit 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

?284,557 
23 

$355,188 
24 

$379,870 
25 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1963-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

9.735 

$178 

10,989 
$161 

11.719 
$156 

General  Description 

a.  Planning 

Assist  state  agencies  in  developing  medium-  and 
long-range  VHF  radio  plans;  investigate  and  pro- 
vide the  agency  with  alternatives  which  will  eco- 
nomically meet  their  operational  needs. 

b.  Sj^stem  Design 

Conduct  technical  field  surveys  to  determine  site 
locations;  prepare  detailed  sj-stem  design  criteria; 
prepare  equipment  specifications  and  assist  in  pro- 
curement processing. 

e.  Installation  and  Modification 

Prepare  engineering  instructions  for  installation 
of  new  or  replacement  equipment ;  relocation 
and/or  modification  of  existing  equipment.  Deter- 
mine most  economical  and  practical  method  of  in- 
stallation/modification. 

d.  Maintenance 

Provide  engineering  standards  and  teclmical 
management  of  the  commvmications  maintenance 
field  forces  to  support  a  preventive  maintenance 
and  24-hour  emergency  repair  program  for  the 
statewide  radio  systems. 


Input 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Actual 
1967-68 

Expenditures $1,556.4.54    $1,820,878    $1,933,995 

Personnel  man-years 103.6  111  116 
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Need 


XVI.  COMMUNICATIONS— Continued 
C.  Telephone,  Teletype,  Data  Systems 

General  Description 


The  ability  to  communicate  vital  information  neces- 
sary to  various  agency  operations  requires  reliable 
telephone,  teletype  and  data  systems.  The  services  of 
professional  personnel  are  required  to  properly  evalu- 
ate, dcsisn.  install,  and  maintain  the  necessary  equip- 
ment. Centralized  management  of  services  to  these 
agencies  provide  the  state  with,  maximum  efficiency 
and  economy. 

Oijectives 

The  overall  objective  is  to  assist  the  agencies  in  the 
planning,  design,  installation,  maintenance  and  cost 
control  of  telephone,  teletype  and  data  systems  at 
levels  adequate  for  their  present  and  future  opera- 
tional requirements. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  wire  systems  projects  through 
continuous  staff  training  and  organization.  Effect  a 
procedure  for  the  communication  vendors  to  bill  serv- 
ice costs  direct  to  the  using  agencies  to  reduce  the 
General  Services  Eevolving  Fund.  To  provide  service 
that  minimizes  uncontrollable  communication  expense. 
Consolidate  wire  communication  facilities  of  state 
agencies  in  areas  where  it  can  be  provided  at  a  re- 
duced cost  without  adversely  affecting  the  operational 
capabilities  of  the  state  agencies. 


a.  Planning 

Assist  state  agencies  in  developing  mediiun  and 
long-range  telephone,  teletype  and  data  plans;  in- 
vestigate and  provide  the  agency  with  alternatives 
which  will  economically  meet  their  operational 
needs. 

b.  System  Design 

Conduct  technical  field  surveys  to  determine  sys- 
tem design ;  prepare  detailed  system  design  criteria ; 
prepare  equipment  specifications  and  assist  in  pro- 
curement processing. 
e.  Installation  and  Modification 

Prepare  engineering  instructions  for  installation 
of  new  or  replacement  equipment;  relocation  or 
modification  of  existing  equipment.  Determine  most 
economical  and  practical  method  of  installation  and 
modification.  Evaluation  of  system  performance  af- 
ter installation  and/or  modification  of  eqtiipment. 
d.  Maintenance 

Provide  engineering  standards  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  management  of  state-owned  switch- 
boards and  switchboard  operators. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $114,375 

Personnel  man-years 9 


Estimated 
196S-69 
$124,600 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$130,39.5 
8 


Output 

Cost  per  project 
Projects 


Actual 
1967-6S 
$188 

60O 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$169 
70-5 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$119 
1,000 


'Seed 


D.  Special  Communications  Services 

General  Description 


The  installation,  use  and  maintenance  of  communi- 
cation equipment  and  systems  requires  compliance 
with  Federal  Communications  Commission  regulations. 
Also,  the  review  of  proposed  FCC  rule  changes  and 
proposed  PUC  tariff  changes  is  necessary  to  assure 
adherence  to  uniform  policy  for  governmental  pur- 
poses. Centralized  management  necessary  to  assure 
these  services  provides  the  state  with  maximum  efB- 
eiency  and  economy. 

Ohjectives 

Assist  state  agencies  to  obtain  specialized  equip- 
ment and  systems,  when  required,  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner.  Conduct  studies  and  prepare  reports 
to  assist  state  agencies  in  meeting  special  communica- 
tions requirements  in  the  best  technical  and  most 
economical  maimer. 

Output 

The  activities  of  this  program  element  are  so  varied 
that  a  uniform  output  quantitative  measurement  is 
not  practical. 


a.  Federal  Communications  Commission  Activities 

Prepare  all  applications  and  supporting  informa- 
tion for  submission  to  the  FCC  for  VHF  and  micro- 
wave station  licenses;  review  proposed  FCC  rule 
changes  and  prepare  comments  for  submission  to  the 
FCCT 

b.  Public  Utilities  Commission 

Eeview  proposed  tariff  changes  pending  before 
the  PUC;  pro-^nde  technical  representation  for  the 
state  before  the  PUC  when  requested. 

c.  Specialized  Equipment  and  Systems 

Eeview  purchase  estimates  and  prepare  specifica- 
tions for  video  systems,  audio  systems  and  other 
specialized  equipment. 

Input                                                            Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1957-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $46,772  $52,702  $56,003 

Personnel  man-years 4  4                   4 
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Objectives 


The  overall  objective  is  to  reduce  the  cost  per  work- 
ing telephone  line  while  providing  tlie  needed  level  of 
service. 

To  provide  the  above  services  at  miniimim  cost,  it  is 
proposed  to  reduce  state  telephone  costs  by  the  in- 
creased use  of  direct  lines  (PEX)  to  reduce  message 
unit  costs,  increased  use  of  ATSS  where  economically 
justified  to  reduce  long  distance  toll,  use  of  federal 
telpak  to  replace  individual  lines,  and  consolidation  of 
agency  telephone  systems  within  cities. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  savings  of  $590,000  during  the 
1967-68  fiscal  year.  It  is  estimated  an  additional  sav- 
ings of  $200,000  will  occur  during  the  1968-69  fiscal 
year  and  $200,000  during  the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 


XVI.  COMMUNICATIONS— Continued 
E.  Telephone  Services 

Output 

Cost  per  working  line 

General  Description 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

$432  $435  $423 


a.  The  operation  of  state  central  switchboards  at 
the  seven  general  services  locations.  This  includes  the 
daily  handling  and  transferring  of  special  calls,  pro- 
viding telephone  information  and  answering  com- 
plaints. 

b.  Provide  rebilling  to  state  agencies  of  all  telephone 
charges  billed  to  the  General  Services  Revolving  Fund. 

Input                                                             Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

19S7-6S  196S-59  1969-70 

Expenditures $5,996,326  $6,495,838  $5,679,384 

Personnel  man-years 33  33.5  33.5 


F.  Administration 


Need 


Assures  orderly  overall  management  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

Ohjectives 

The  overall  objective  of  this  element  is  to  keep  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  division  below  5  percent  of 
the  total  expenditures.  To  reduce  General  Services 
administrative  costs,  it  is  proposed  to  eliminate  Gen- 
eral Services  rebilling  of  telephone  costs  and  special 
communications  cost.  It  is  estimated  this  will  reduce 
the  department's  telephone  services  budget  by  ap- 
prosimatelj'  $85,000  in  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  and  by 
$817,000  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year.  Also,  the  direct 
billing  procedure  should  reduce  departmental  ad- 
ministrative costs  involved  in  the  telephone  rebilling 


by  around  $27,000  in  the   1968-69  fiscal  vear  and 
$55,000  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 

General  Description 

The  administratiA^e  unit  of  the  communications  di- 
vision is  made  up  of  tlie  chief,  planning  and  adminis- 
trative officer,  business  service  officer,  senior  stenogra- 
pher axid  senior  clerk. 

This  element  provides  the  overall  management  and 
administration  of  the  division  including  engineering, 
technical  maintenance,  budget  processing,  purchasing, 
personnel  work,  billings  to  agencies,  rate  studies,  and 
related  functions  of  the  division. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures ($65,722) 

Personnel  man-years (5) 


Estimated 
196S-69 
($77,232) 
(5) 


Estimated 
1969-70 
($79,576) 
(5) 


XVII.  DATA  PROCESSING  SERVICE  CENTER 


Need 


The  State  of  California,  excluding  State  Colleges, 

has  79  ADP  installations  belonging  to  40  departments 
with  an  annual  ADP  operational  cost  for  hardware 
and  personnel  of  approximately  $32  million.  In  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  rate  at  which  expenditures  for 
ADP  operations  have  been  increasing,  the  concept  of 
having  a  Data  Processing  Service  Center  was  devel- 
oped. Service  centers  will  provide  services  to  depart- 
ments which  cannot  economically  justify  their  own 
ADP  installation  and  to  departments  whose  data  proc- 
essing workload  periodically  exceeds  its  own  ADP 
capacity. 

O'bjectives 

To  provide  data  processing  machine  operations  for 
customers  at  a  cost  which  is  20  percent  less  than 
the  same  service  could  be  provided  if  each  customer 
had  its  own  operation  or  contracted  with  a  non-state 
center. 


General  Description 

This  program  ofEers  an  economical  source  of  data 
processing  machine  operations  to  the  department  and 
other  state  agencies.  Computer  and  keypunch  services 
will  be  provided  on  both  an  ongoing  and  as  needed 
basis  to  state  agencies. 

Authority 

Government  Code  Sections  11152,  14600,  14607, 
14615. 

WorMoad  Information 

A  new  computer  system  is  being  selected  for  the 
operation  of  the  Data  Processing  Service  Center  when 
fully  operational  this  new  system  will  permit  the  more 
economical  operation  of  existing  programs.  Reductions 
of  11  positions  are  reflected  in  the  budget  year  as  a 
part  of  this  savings. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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XVII.  DATA  PROCESSING  SERVICE  CENTER— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs -  40.3         40.3  -  $493,324 

Workload  adjustments -  -         -11  -  - 

Totals,    Service    Center    (Service    Re- 

volvmg  Fund)   -  40.3         29.3  -  $493,324 


$505,300 
-39,866 


$465,434 


XVIII.  STATE  PRINTING 


yeed 


A  timely,  confidential  production  of  printed  mate- 
rial that  reports  action  taken  by  the  three  branches 
of  state  government,  and  the  dissemination  of  this  in- 
formation, is  of  paramount  importance  for  the  proper 
functioning  of  state  government.  The  OfBee  of  State 
Printing  is  organized  to  meet  this  need  and  produces 
all  the  legislative  printing  required  for  orderly  oper- 
ation of  state  government.  It  processes,  where  it  is  to 
the  state's  advantage,  printed  material  for  the  various 
executive  and  judicial  branches  of  government. 

Much  of  the  material  printed  in  the  state  plant, 
such  as  legislative  printing,  is  unique  to  governmental 
functions,  and  the  state  has  found  it  more  convenient 
to  produce  it  in  a  state-owned  plant.  The  centralized 
printing  plant  assures  continuity  of  services  to  state 
agencies  and  a  uniform  application  of  the  state 's  poli- 
cies on  printing. 

Printing  requirements  in  1969-70  for  the  Legisla- 
ture amounts  to  $2,450,000;  state  agency  work  $7,- 
741,000 ;  and  the  textbook  program  of  the  Department 
of  Education  .$9,761,000. 

Objectives 

A.  Timely  service  to  the  Legislature  and  the  citi- 
zenry of  the  state  is  the  first  major  objective  in  this 
program  and  involved  is  promptness,  craftsmanship 
and  availability.  Service  is  best  described  in  the  in- 
dividual elements,  but  typically  it  involves  delivery 
of  legislation  by  8  A.M.  on  the  morning  following  its 
receipt,  and  delivery  of  legislative  publications  on  a 
demanding  daily  and  weekly  schedule. 

B.  Timely  service  to  state  agencies  is  another  im- 
portant objective.  In  each  of  the  elements  this  is 
spelled  out  in  detail  but  the  overall  objective  is  de- 
scribed as  delivery  of  work  in  less  than  30  days 
from  the  time  it  is  received,  except  in  the  program  on 
textbooks,  where  completion  of  all  deliveries  to  the 
Department  of  Education  by  July  30  is  the  objective. 

C.  The  confidential  nature  of  much  legislative  and 
agency  material  makes  security  measures  vital  to  pro- 
tection of  the  state's  interests. 


D.  Dissemination  of  legislative  material  is  handled 
by  the  Legislative  Bill  Eoom  and  the  legislative  bill 
service  is  handled  by  the  Office  of  State  Printing. 

E.  Continuing  improvements  in  efficiency  and  cost 
reduction  are  important  objectives,  and  these  are 
spelled  out  specifically  under  each  of  the  programs 
in  detail.  In  general,  this  objective  may  be  described 
as  the  production  of  the  $19,952,000  worth  of  printing 
handled  next  year  at  a  cost  more  than  ten  percent 
below  that  of  any  possible  alternative  method  of  print- 
ing. Since  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  all  production 
against  alternative  methods,  we  have  selected  as  an 
objective  the  costs  in  those  cost  centers  where  compa- 
rable figures  are  available,  compared  them  and  fac- 
tored them  by  total  hours  worked  in  these  centers. 

F.  Convenience  to  agencies,  in  that  expertness  in 
printing  is  concentrated  in  the  Office  of  State  Print- 
ing, and  the  need  for  such  skills  in  each  agency  are 
eliminated.  Changes  that  occur  during  processing  can 
be  handled  with  a  minimum  of  upcharges. 

Emergency  printing,  because  of  last  minute  changes, 
is  to  be  handled  without  upcharges. 

G.  Uniform  standards  of  printing  between  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  other  units  of  government  are 
necessary  to  present  unified  image  of  state  govern- 
ment to  the  public.  The  economies  of  mass  purchase 
are  also  possible.  The  possibility  of  work  being  pro- 
duced at  varying  quality  levels,  if  many  people  are 
involved  in  the  planning  and  producing  effort,  is 
eliminated  since  this  effort  is  coordinated  in  a  central 
area. 

Authority 

Government  Code  Sections  14850-14877. 

Workload  Information 

Budget  year  totals  indicate  no  substantial  change 
in  the  state's  requirements  for  printing.  Normal 
growth  in  population  increases  printing  demand  by 
3  percent  or  $600,000,  but  operating  economies  during 
the  past  year  allow  for  increase  in  printing  units 
for  approximately  $192,000  or  only  a  1  percent  in- 
crease in  cost. 
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XVIII.  STATE  PRINTING— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs  (Service  Re- 
volving Fund) 900.9       950.5       962.5  $16,415,028         $19,492,622         $19,640,138 

Program  Elements : 

A.  Textbooks   228.2       261          253.8  $7,460,606           $9,746,424           $9,613,000 

B.  Publication  and  job  work 584.4       595          612  7,924.445             8,640,598             8,872,338 

C.  Hand  binding 54.6         61.3         63.5  472.763                547.000                586,.500 

D.  Tab  card  production 11.5         11            11  426,.572                418,600                428,800 

E.  Legislative  bill  room 22.2         22.2         22.2  130,642                140.000                140,000 

F.  Administration (44.3)     (49.5)      (49.5)  (848,898)             (947,518)             (974,929) 

A.  Textbooks 

Need  Output                                                     Actual            Estimated          Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

California,  in  order  to  assure  at  least  mininmm  edu-  Number  of  books  produced-    16,149,705  19,758,000  19,522,000 

,.        1       .        T       -1       •        .1               .               1       1     T.  J.   •  i  I'ercentage  ot  books  ordered 

cational    standards    m    the    various    school    districts  delivered  by  August  15 100  100  100 

throughout  the  state,  established  a  free  textbook  pro-  Number  of  titles  estimated  for 

gram  in  Section  7,  Article  9  of  the  State  Constitution.  coToTtok7Tf-pu-rchasid-          '■'''             '''          ''"'^ 

Because  of  the  pricing  structure  in  the  textbook  in-  from  the  publisher $21,625,898  $31,272,879  $80,897,023 

dustry,  California,  despite  its  purchase  of  large  quan-  ^<='"^l  ™|'  ^*=lil^F«5  ''^•°i" 

, ., .          „          .          ,       ,    f.,,       .          i     1  1      .              -1  fice  of  State  Printing  incl. 

titles  of  a  given  book  title,  is  not  able  to  receive  sub-  royalty $11,228,838  $19,857,961  $19,619,610 

stantial  discounts  in  purchasing.  As  a  result,  state  Savings   $10,402,055  $11,414,418  $11,277,413 

printing  and  binding  were   introduced  in  order  to  General  Description 
realize  the  economic  advantages  of  mass  production. 

The    Department    of   Education,    in   early    1968,    re-  The  Office  of  State  Printing  lias  been  responsible  for 

examined  this  proposition  and  included  in  the  1968-69  the  manufacture  of  textbooks  used  in  the  basic  school 

budget  analysis  of  free  textbooks  a  recap  that  indi-  program  for  grades  1-8  since  before  1900. 

cated  this  procedure  allowed  a  reduction  of  $29,422,-  Selection  of  books  is  by  the  Board  of  Education  on 

046,  or  50.2  percent  of  the  cost  had  the  books  been  the  advice  of  the  Curriculum  Commission  from  books 

purchased  complete.  submitted  in  response  to  bids  solicited  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  In  most  instances  publishers  whose 

0^i^<'ti^'es  materials   are   selected   provide   the   OfSee   of   State 

Overall  objectives  of  this  program  include  the  fol-  Printing  with  film  used  in  preparing  plates  and  col- 

lowino' :  lect  a  royalty  from  the  Department  of  Education  for 

_    _i             111              •     1   •       1      1     •  each  book  distributed  to  the  classroom.  Books  in  fin- 

1.  To  supply  books  required  mthe  basic  pro-  jgj.g^  f^,.^  ^^^  delivered  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 

gram  of  the  Department  of  Education  at  a  quality  ^^^j^^  warehouse,  from  which  point  all  textbook  dis- 

level  at  least  comparable  to  that  ot  the  original  tribution  is  made 

edition,  at  a  cost  of  a  minimum  of  30  percent  below  r^he  process  of  adopting,  funding  and  producing  the 

that  of  books  supplied  complete  by  the  publisher.^  textbooks  required  to  be  furnished  bv  the  state  in- 

2  To  provide  estimates  o^  the  cost  of  producmg  ^^-^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^,  ^f  ^^^^^  agencies,  including  the  Cur- 
books  under  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Educa-  rfculum  Commission,  Board  of  Education  and  the 
tiou  so  that  they  may  have  an  objective  means  of  Legislature.  Adjustments  are  made  as  the  process  con- 
evaluatmg  cost  differentials  between  books.       _  ^j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  estimates  of  number  of  books  and  dollars 

3  To  provide  a  means  of  developing  materials  ^^  ^^^^  for  production  at  the  Office  of  State  Printing 
and  procedures  that  will  allow  the  state  to  mtro-  j^^^^g  ^^  ^^  ^^^j^g^  ^^  decisions  are  made. 

duce   innovations   m   book  manuiacture   that   will 

provide  a  superior  product  at  lower  cost.  input                                                          Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

4.  To  deliver  19,522,000  books  ordered  by  the  ,,        ,.,.                               ^t  ir^en^  <tri-ic"io^   eoeionoA 

T>  i         i     £  -cij        i-        I,      T   1      of^    inan  Expenditures $7,460,606    $9,(46,424    $9,613,000 

Department  ot  Education  by  July  30,  1969.  Personnel  man-vears 228.2  261  253.8 

Replacement   equipment  ___         141,644  78,250  40,000 

Outside  printing  and  binding      1,137,760      2,000,000      1,900,000 
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XVIII.  STATE  PR! 
B.  Publication 


Need 


A  timely,  convenient,  and  at  times  confidential 
printing  resource  is  essential  to  the  orderly  operation 
of  government.  In  order  to  conserve  state  resources 
it  is  necessary  that  printing  he  acquired  at  minimum 
cost.  Kequired  in  1969-70  is  $9,026,000  worth  of 
printing  in  various  categories  of  publication  and  job 
work. 

Oijectives 

1.  Timely  service  differs  by  each  class  of  work  and 
for  that  reason  norms  have  been  established  by  the 
following  classes  of  work : 

a.  Job  work  norm  delivery  30  days  after  receipt 

b.  Publication  work  delivery  30  days  after  cor- 
rected proof 

2.  Convenient  service  is  available  to  agencies  since 
26,503  jobs  were  shipped  during  the  1967-68  fiscal 
year. 

3.  Minimum  cost  is  impossible  to  measure  directly 
but  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  we  will  compare 
hourly  co.sts  in  given  cost  centers  where  comparable 
centers  exist  in  private  industry  and  extend  them  by 
hours  charged  for  to  determine  possible  savings. 


NTING — Continued 
and  Job  Worl< 

Output  Actual  Estimated  E$tiniat5[| 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

.Job  work  jobs 22,279  22,950  23.630 

Publication  work  jobs 2,394  2,465  2,540 

Job  work  average  days  to  de- 
liver     NA  39  30 

Publication  job  average  days  to 
deliver  (from  receipt  of  final 

proof)     NA  51  30 

General  Description 

The  general  printing  needs  of  the  various  branches 
of  state  government  are  met  under  this  program. 
Legislative  requirements  for  speed  on  bills,  journals, 
histories  and  the  like  take  priority  in  movement  but 
still  leaves  considerable  capacity  for  other  work  that 
must  be  produced  for  the  orderly  control  of  state 
government.  The  reports,  forms,  letterheads,  envelopes, 
rubber  stamps  and  similar  items  that  can  be  produced 
most  economically  by  the  state  are  produced  under 
this  program.  Items  of  so  specialized  a  nature  as  to 
make  production  of  them  uneconomical  are  purchased 
by  the  Office  of  Procurement  and  dispensed  from 
Central  Stores  location. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $7,924,445    $8,640,598    $8,872,338 

Personnel  man-years 5S4.4  595  612 

Equipment 125,621  64,940  56,138 


C.  Hand  Binding 


Need 


Hand  binding  is  required  by  various  state  agencies 
since  there  is  a  demand  for  short-run  nonuniform 
binding  of  books  that  does  not  lend  itself  to  mechani- 
zation. The  volume  of  this  type  of  work  required  in 
1969-70  is  estimated  at  $586,500  and  100,000  books. 
In  order  to  conserve  the  state's  resources,  cost  must 
be  maintained  at  a  level  below  that  of  comparable 
operation  in  the  private  sector. 

Short-run  work  for  the  Legislature  and  state  agen- 
cies requires  work  such  as  the  binding  of  prayer 
books,  legislative  publications,  library  books  and 
others  that  cannot  be  done  on  a  mass  production  basis 
but  require  special  skills  calling  for  a  high  order  of 
craftsmanship.  Many  of  these  library  books  are  part 
of  vital  instructional  plans  and  must  be  returned  to 
active  use  promptly. 

Objectives 

1.  Hand-bind  books  (the  100,000  books  that  are 
required  by  the  Legislature  and  state  agencies,  par- 
ticularly state  college  libraries.) 

2.  Many  of  the  volumes  that  are  bound  are  essential 
research  documents  and  are  vital  objectives.  Timely 
delivery,  i.e.,  30  calendar  days. 


3.  Price  list  maintenance  10  percent  below  that  of 
the  private  sector  in  comparable  operations.  Measure 
of  meeting  objective  is  amount  of  savings  or  lack  of 
savings  in  each  year,  after  using  a  price  list  which, 
in  our  opinion,  is  10  percent  below  the  market  for 
work  produced  in  comparable  operations.  Our  posi- 
tion is  monitored  by  considering  during  the  year  the 
books  bound  per  man-year. 


Output 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Hand   bound   books    

78,392 

92,000 

100,000 

Timely  delivery 

(i.e..  30  days)    

60 

45 

30 

Profit  or  loss — on  price  list 

CIO  percent  below 

market)    

.  -H5,199 

- 

- 

Books   bound   per   man-year 

1,438 

1,500 

1,575 

General  Description 

A  separate  section  of  the  bindery  has  been  set  aside 
where  this  type  of  work  is  specialized  in.  and  the  per- 
sonnel required  are  centralized.  All  books  are  bound 
in  conformance  with  Library  Binding  Institute  stand- 
ards. 

Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 
Equipment 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estim»t?d 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$472,703 
54.6 

$547,000 
61.3 

$.586,500 

63.5 

2,000 
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XVm.  STATE  PRINTING— Continued 
D.  Tab  Card  Production 


Need 

The  increasing  use  of  this  medium  to  address  com- 
puters used  in  state  government  has  created  a  demand 
for  435  million  of  this  type  of  card. 

Short  runs  and  rapid  delivery  are  often  required  by 
state  agencies  when  changes  occur  in  their  programs 
or  reorder  times  are  not  anticipated.  Previous  ex- 
perience has  indicated  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
state  to  maintain  a  competitive  price  base. 

Objectives 

1.  To  produce  the  435  million  cards  required  by 
state  agencies. 

2.  To  produce  short-run  jobs  without  the  markup 
that  is  charged  on  work  sent  to  outside  vendors.  It 
is  anticipated  that  demand  will  grow  with  volume. 

3.  To  meet  demand  for  emergency  rush  jobs  (less 
than  30  days).  The  number  of  jobs  requiring  this 
service  is  expected  to  remain  constant  with  the  volume 
produced. 

4.  In  order  to  establish  a  competitive  base,  a  price 
list  is  established  on  an  amount  which  we  feel  is 


15  percent  below  market  price  established  by  private 
factors  in  the  industry,  and  then  profit  or  loss  is  the 
indicator  of  how  well  this  objective  is  met. 


Output 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Number  of  cards 

(in   thousands)    

417,152 

425,000 

435,000 

Profit  or  loss — based  on 

competitive  price  list 

10% 

15% 
$1.00 

15% 

Cost  to  produce  1,000  cards — 

$1.05 

$1.00 

General  Description 

The  OfSce  of  State  Printing  has  produced,  since 
1937,  the  basic  type  of  cards  used  in  the  processing  of 
data  electronically.  Approximately  half  of  the  state's 
needs  in  dollars  are  in  the  standard  configuration,  the 
balance  being  cards  with  stubs,  folds,  prepunching  or 
other  specialty  designs  which  are  purchased  through 
the  Office  of  Procurement. 

Input 

Expenditures $426,572 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
196^70 

P426.572 

il.5 

$418,600 
11 

$428,300 
11 

E.  Legislative  Bill  Room 

TJppd  Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

The   processing   of   legislative   orders  for  printed          Instances  late  on  file 2  -  - 

.   ,          1   XI         ii       J-           •      i-           £         i     •   1      •  Legislative    job    orders    proc- 

material  and  then  the  dissemination  oi  materials  m             essed  stationery  (est.) 3,552  3,300  3,500 

printed  form,  such  as  legislative  bills,  journals,  his-  Legislative  job  orders  ofiicial 

tories,  etc.,  have  created  the  need  for  this  element.  Pr^c^'e^^'meismU  inTroducidlZ  5;o32  5;050  5,'l00 

Included  is   the   maintenance    of    178   files   for   the          Legislative  days 141  150  150 

legislators,  the  Governor's  office  and  the  press.  A  bill  «™™„i  n„„™--,«„», 

•        f.        r,r7r^      .■    . i  ii-         i        c  tt         i      •  i      •  Oeueral  Bescnptton 

service  for  970  oi  the  public  who  follow  legislation 

closely  and  subscribe  to  this  service  provides  an  in-  Tlie  "Bill  Koom"  located  on  the  second  floor  of 

formed  electorate.  the  State  Capitol,  is  organized  to  provide  service  to 

the  Legislature  and  the  general  public  with  regard  to 

°*^'^''*"^^  material  printed  for  the  Legislature.  All  official  legis- 

To  provide,  under  rules  of  the  Legislature,  timely  lative  printing  is  handled  through  the  Bill  Eoom.  The 

service  to  the  Legislature  on  its  printing  needs.  Sec-  copy  is  dispatched  to  the  printing  plant  and  materials 

ondly,  to  serve  the  public  by  making  readily  available  are  appropriately  distributed  on  their  return  from 

information   on   the   legislative   process   as    detailed  the  plant.  Files  kept  at  legislators'  desks  on  the  floor 

under  the  rules  of  both  Houses.  Specifically:  of  each  House  are  maintained  by  personnel  of  the 

1.  Maintain  files  so  that  they  are  ready  one  hour  ^iU  Room.  Distribution  is  made  to  the  public  from 
before  the  session  starts;  objective  measured  in  this  location  of  all  legislative  printed  material  such 
terms  of  instances  when  files  are  late.  890  files  are  f^  ^'^]^  ^^''f^  ^^^«  ,^<^^^  submitted  and  journals  and 
maintained  histories  oi  proceedings. 

2.  Process  legislative  job  orders  for  stationery,  „P'^^^*'^f  material  required  for  operation  of  both 
forms  etc  Houses  of  the  Legislature  is  also  processed  by  tlie  Bill 

3.  Process  legislative  job  orders  for  bills,  his-  ^°°'^-  ^^^^  material  would  include  business  station- 
tories   etc  ^^^  ^^"  printed  reports  oi  various  legislative  commit- 

4.  Process  measures  introduced.  *^^^- 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures   $130,642       $140,000       $140,000 

Personnel  man-years 22.2  22.2  22.2 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   GENERAL   SERVICES — Continued 

XVIII.  STATE  PRINTING— Continued 
F.  Administration 


Need 


To  provide  leadership,  policy  determinations,  ad- 
ministrative services  for  the  efficient  fulfillment  of  the 
program  objectives. 


Objectives 

To  provide  direction  that  will  allow  for  efficient 
operation  of  programs  using  management  techniques 
and  control  by  objectives.  Costs  are  allocated  to  all 
other  program  elements  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  each 
program  element  to  the  total  cost  of  all  the  programs. 


ELEMENT  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Element  Component : 

.State   Printer's   Office   4              4              4 

Planning  Section 15.8  19  19 

Accounting   Office   18.9  19.5  19.5 

Personnel  Section 5.6           7              7 

Totals,    Administration    (44.3)  (49.5)  (49.5) 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs 


$59,687  $67,667  $67,899 

212,104  245,871  249,478 

513,867  558,499  580,957 

63,740  75,481  76,595 

($848,898)  ($947,518)  ($974,929) 

(848,898)  (947,518)  (974,929) 


XIX.  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 


Need 


The  government  of  the  State  of  California  is  a  huge 
organization  consisting  of  nearly  200  departments,  in- 
stitutions, colleges,  boards  and  commissions,  most  of 
which  function  on  a  relatively  independent  basis.  The 
state  receives  and  expends  more  than  five  billion  dol- 
lars annually.  These  dollars  are  received  from  nearly 
50  revenue  sources.  The  transactions  are  accounted  in 
approximately  160  funds  by  125  accounting  offices. 
State  government,  excluding  state  colleges,  also  has 
79  automatic  data  processing  installations  belonging 
to  40  departments  with  51  computers  and  1,2.35  pieces 
of  electronic  adding  machine  equipment.  The  annual 
automatic  data  processing  operational  cost  for  hard- 
ware and  personnel  is  approximately  $32  million. 
Additionally,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars spent  annually  for  management  analysis  and 
fiscal  management  systems. 

The  scope  and  complexity  of  the  above  requires  a 
central  staff  in  order  to  achieve  effective  and  efficient 
management  and  operational  systems  if  state  govern- 
ment as  a  whole  and  state  agencies  individually  are 
to  maintain  control  of  the  accounting  and  data  proc- 
essing functions.  Also,  as  information  systems  are 
developed  which  will  assist  in  the  exchange  of  data 
among  various  governmental  agencies,  a  central  staff 
is  necessary  to  coordinate  and  assist  in  this  develop- 
ment. 

Ohjectives 

To  assist  state  agencies  in :  developing  information 
systems  which  will  contribute  to  more  effective  and 
economical  management  of  agency  programs;  making 
most  economical  use  of  total  state  ADP  facilities;  re- 


ducing costs  of  state  government  by  carrying  through 
specific  projects  which  may  result  in  savings;  and 
insuring  that  fiscal  systems  which  are  developed  for 
low  sound  fiscal  management  principles. 

Output 

The  benefits  which  result  from  the  output  of  the 
Systems  Analysis  program  are  identifiable  cost  savings 
and  avoidances.  The  1967-68  fiscal  year  dollar  benefit 
accrued  to  the  state  as  a  result  of  the  Systems  Analysis 
Program  was  $2.31  million.  This  is  nearly  three  dol- 
lars of  benefit  for  every  dollar  of  input  for  this  pro- 
gram. Based  on  a  minimum  ratio  of  2  :1  for  the  cur- 
rent year  and  the  budget  year,  the  benefit  derived 
from  this  program  is  expected  to  be  $2.08  million  and 
$2.21  million,  respectively. 

Authority 

Government  Code  Sections  14600, 14615,  14626,  and 

14780. 

Workload  Information 

This  program  reflects  increases  through  the  trans- 
fer of  responsibilities  and  positions  from  the  Office  of 
Management  Planning.  Fourteen  positions  were  trans- 
ferred in  the  current  year,  and  are  proposed  for  re- 
tention in  the  budget  year.  One  additional  position  is 
proposed  for  transfer  from  the  Office  of  Management 
Planning  in  the  budget  year.  In  addition,  to  consoli- 
date data  processing  management  responsibilities  in 
one  department,  seven  positions  were  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  Management  Services  in  the  current  year, 
and  are  proposed  for  the  budget  year. 
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ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
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XIX.  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 42.4         50.8         50.7  $728,314  $995,176  $906,085 

Workload  adjustments -  7  8  -  98,660  105,582 

Totals,    Systems    Analysis    42.4         57.8         58.7  $728,314  $1,093,836  $1,011,667 

General  Fund  599,209  793,506  763,837 

Reimhiirsements    129,105  300,330  2^7,830 

Program  Elements : 

A.  ADP  Management 14.5  4.5  4.5  $241,303  $180,260  $102,643 

B.  Accounting  and  fiscal  management         10.9         11.5         11.5  174,527  196,480  191,410 

C.  Analysis  and  operations  research,  5.2         11.5         11.5  102,848  196,480  194,410 

D.  Information  systems  development,         11.8         30.3         31.2  209,636  520,616  520,204 

A.  ADP   Management 

^'^^'i  multiple  collection  of  data  from  the  public  and  max- 

The  expenditures  for  ADP  equipment  and  person-  ™''^^  common  use  among  state  agencies  of  informa- 

nel  have  increased  vearly  to  an   amount  which  ex-  ^^on  collected  by  any  state  agency;   and  maximum 

ceeds  $32  million,    "in  order  to  control    and  reduce  use  of  information  required  for  state  operations  which 

the  rate  at  which  the  expenditures  for  ADP  opera-  ^^  available  from  other  governmental  agencies, 

tions  has  been  increasing,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  output  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

central  staff  to  review  and  recommend  action  on  man-  „    .    ,  ,  ,   ,  '^^^''"^L       '"'^^^'^L      '"'^^^''^^ 

,  1     •      1    J-  1  X       J.       J  Projects  completed    42  30  80 

agement  proposal,  including  proposal  contracts,   de-  Contracts  reviewed 432  432  432 

partmental  ADP  plans  and  other  documents;  and  to  Piucliase  estimates  reviewed.,  60  60  60 

compile  ADP  equipment  inventory  and  usage  infor-  ^  m^ente''?eviewed*!l^!!!:-__  6  6  6 

mation. 

(xeneral  Description 
Oijectives 

Includes  activities  aimed  at  guiding  the  develop- 
The  usage  of  ADP  to  the  maximum  justifiable  ex-  ment  of  state  agency  information  systems  and  auto- 
tent  as  an  integral  part  of  the  decision  processes  at  matic  data  processing  activities  by  working  with  state 
all  management  levels ;  optimum  improvement  in  the  agencies  to  help  them  to  achieve  information  systems 
quality,  that  is  value,  usefulness,  and  pertinence  of  and  ADP  facilities  which  are  as  effective,  efficient, 
information  systems ;  greatest  possible  application  of  and  economical  as  possible, 
data  processing  techniques  to  replace  more  costly 
methods  of  handling  data;  best  usage  of  the  state's  '"P"*  i^'y^f^s       ^l^^^ll       f^^'^^^ 

systems  analysts  and  programmers,  considering  over-  Expenditures  $241,303     $180,260     $102,643 

all  needs  of  the  state;  most  efficient  and  economical  Personnel  man-years 14.5  4.5  4.5 

usage    of    data    processing     equipment;     minimum 


Need 


B.  Accounting  and  Fiscal  IVIanagement 
Objectives 


The  State  of  California  receives  and  expends  over 
$5  billion  annually.  The  transactions  involved  in  ac- 
counting for  the  receipts  and  expenditures  are  re- 
corded by  nearly  3,000  employees  in  125  accounting 
offices.  A  central  accounting  systems  staff  helps  assure 
that  the  state's  accounting  system  and  the  re- 
sultant reports  provide :  state  administrators  with  es- 
sential financial  information  for  efficient  and  econom- 
ical management  of  their  assigned  organizational  and 
program  responsibilities ;  and  the  Legislature  and  the 
public  with  comprehensive  and  meaningful  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  state's  financial  transactions  and 
condition.  A  central  accounting  systems  staff  is  also 
needed  to  assist  in  maximizing  the  availability  and 
preservation  of  state  financial  resources. 


To  devise,  install,  maintain,  and  supervise  a  mod- 
ern and  complete  accounting  system  to  the  end  that 
all  revenues,  expenditures,  receipts,  disbursements,  re- 
sources, obligations,  and  property  of  the  state  will  be 
properly,  accurately,  and  systematically  accounted 
for  and  that  there  can  be  obtained  accurate  and  com- 
parable records,  reports,  and  statements;  to  develop 
and  recommend  appropriate  policies  and  procedures 
to  assist  state  agencies  in  maximizing  the  state's  in- 
terest earnings;  to  develop  and  recommend  proce- 
dures and  practices  to  assist  state  agencies  in  maxi- 
mizing the  availability  and  assuring  the  preservation 
of  the  state  financial  resources;  to  provide  direct 
professional  consulting  services  in  accounting  and 
fiscal  management  systems  to  state  agencies,  when- 
ever such  service  can  be  provided  by  state  personnel. 
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XIX.  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS— Continued 
B.  Accounting  and  Fiscal  Management — Continued 


Output 


Projects   completed   

Hours  of  direct  professional 
consulting  services 


Actual 
1967-68 

36 
4,130 


Estimated 
1968-69 

50 
5,346 


Estimated 
1969-70 

50 
5,346 


General  Description 

To  provide  central  direction  of  fiscal  management 
systems  which  embraces  the  development  and  super- 
vision of  the  state's  accounting  system  so  that  state 
agencies  will  properly  and  accurately  account  their 
fiscal  affairs  in    accordance  with  generally  accepted 


principles  of  governmental  accounting;  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  proposals  for  efficient 
and  effective  fiscal  management;  and  the  review  of 
proposals  originating  outside  SAO  relating  to  the 
Merit  Award  program,  legislative  bill  analysis,  spe- 
cial accounting  procedures  and  other  specific  sub- 
jects which  require  technical  evaluation. 


input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures      ?174,527 

Personnel  man-years 10.9 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$196,480 
11.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$194,410 
11.5 


C.  Analysis  and  Operations  Research 


Need 


Throughout  state  government  many  decisions  are 
made  daily.  These  decisions  are  made  by  the  man- 
ager based  on  the  information  he  has  available  and 
his  intuitive  judgment.  Many  times  these  decisions 
have  no  real  support  to  justify  them.  Prom  the  sur- 
face of  the  problem  the  decision  could  have  been  any 
of  the  other  alternatives  available  to  the  manager. 
With  the  development  of  operations  research  tech- 
niques, the  manager  now  has  a  tool  available  which 
can  be  used  to  determine  the  optimum  alternative 
in  making  a  management   decision. 

Most  departments,  however,  cannot  justify  the 
need  for  fuU-time  employees  who  are  knowledgable 
in  this  field.  A  central  staff  of  operations  research 
personnel  can  perform  special  analytical  studies  for 
use  of  management  and  related  to  administrative  de- 
cisions, and  provide  operations  research  and  other 
management  science  services  in  the  most  economical 
manner  to  state  government. 


Objectives 

To  provide  assistance  in  specialized  management 
science  skills  to  state  agencies  as  required. 


Output 

Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Hours    of    direct    professional 
time  directed  to  solving 
overall  state  operational 
problems    

4,679 

9,691 

9,69: 

General  Description 

Provides  specialized  management  skills  and  analysis 
by  a  central  staff  to  overall  state  operational  problems 
which  are  not  the  responsibility  of  any  other  one  de- 
partment. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures      $102,848 

Personnel  man-years 5.2 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$196,480  $194,410 
11.5  11.5 


D.   Information  Systems  Development 


Need 


Over  $1.7  million  annually  is  being  spent  for  out- 
side consultant  services.  In  order  to  reduce  the  amount 
being  spent  for  outside  data  processing  and  informa- 
tion systems  consultants,  a  central  staff  is  required 
to  provide  services  related  to  management  informa- 
tion and  control  on  an  interdepartmental  basis,  and 
provide  systems  analysis  services  to  any  department, 
at  a  lower  cost  than  is  paid  to  outside  consultants. 

State  government  has  recognized  the  need  for  in- 
formation exchange  between  departments  and  other 
governmental  agencies  and  this  exchange  wiU  reduce 
the  need  for  governmental  units  (state,  federal,  and 
local)  to  collect  information  which  is  already  avail- 
able elsewhere.  However,  to  facilitate  the  minimum 
cost  collection  of  necessary  data  and  to  assure  maxi- 
mum efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  economy  in  the  de- 
velopment   and   implementation   of   management   in- 


formation systems  a  central  staff  of  management  and 
systems  analysts  is  required. 

Objectives 

To  provide  assistance  in  specialized  management 
skills  to  agencies  as  required. 


Output 

Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Hours    of    direct    professional 
consulting  services 

9,860 

21,573 

21,57! 

General  Description 

Provides  assistance  to  state  agencies  and  adminis- 
trators in  ADP  systems  development  and  utilization. 

Input                                                          Actual            Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68           1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures      $209,636       $520,616  $520,204 

Personnel  man-years 11.8               30.3  31.2 
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XX.  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES 


Need 


State  employees,  as  part  of  their  jobs,  must  travel 
within  the  state.  Much  of  this  transportation  can  be 
provided  most  economically  by  a  central  state  pool  of 
vehicles.  Centralized  management  of  these  vehicles, 
with  attendant  parking,  garage,  and  maintenance 
facilities  permits  sound  planning  and  operation  to 
provide  dependable,  safe  and  economical  transporta- 
tion. A  natural  corollary  of  the  operation  is  providing 
the  adequate  parking  facilities  demanded  by  state  em- 
ployees for  their  own  vehicles  used  in  getting  to  and 
from  work. 

Objectives 

To  provide  necessary  transportation  for  state  em- 
ployees by  managing  a  growing  state  pool  of  some 
2,850  vehicles,  traveling  in  excess  of  40  million  miles 
annually,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per  mile,  to  pro- 
vide guidance,  coordination  and  service  to  all  other 


state  agencies,  which  operate  a  total  of  nearly  30,000 
vehicles  of  all  types,  to  the  end  that  all  state  vehicle 
operations  remain  efficient  and  economical  and  to  pro- 
vide employee  parking  where  space  is  available. 

AuthoriUj 

Government  Code :  Sections  13950-56,  14615,  14621, 
14669  and  14675;  Board  of  Control  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations: Articles  8  and  15;  State  Administrative 
Manual :  Sections  4100^300. 

Workload  Information 

A  total  of  nine  additional  positions  for  workload 
increases  are  requested  in  the  budget  year  in  fleet  ad- 
ministration, inspection  services,  preventive  mainte- 
nance, and  garage  operations  as  activities  in  these 
functions  continue  to  reflect  state  agency  require- 
ments. Moneys  are  included  to  replace  the  state's  air- 
plane. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 136.9       143.5      143..T  $4,480,506 

Workload    adjustments    -             -             9  - 

Totals,  Transportation  Services 136.9       143.5       152.5  $4,480,.'506 

General  Fund 69,1)90 

Service  Revolving  Fund 4,292,115 

Reim.l)ursements     118,901 

Program  Elements : 

A.  Fleet  Administration (7.5)        (8.2)        (9.2)  ($139,264) 

B.  Garage  operations 77.4         81.8         86.8  3,.572.491 

C.  P.M.  shops 33.6        35.7        37  589,453 

D.  Inspection  service 24.9         25            28.2  280,047 

E.  Aviation  service 111  38,515 


$5,028,189 


$5,028,189 

107,770 

i,897,719 

22,700 

($79,685) 

4,084.918 

616,897 

294,943 

31,431 


i,273,306 

75,600 


$5,348,906 

12Jf,905 

5,201,301 

22,700 

($86,700) 

4,179,070 

646,131 

333.548 

190,157 


A.  Fleet  Administration 


Need 


The  operation  of  a  total  of  30,000  state-owned 
vehicles,  including  a  state  pool  of  2,850  vehicles,  in 
order  to  provide  necessary  transportation  on  state 
business  to  all  state  employees  requires  a  high  degree 
of  scientific  fleet  management,  including  both  direc- 
tion and  coordination  to  reduce  operating  costs  to  all 
agencies  and  to  ensure  efficient  and  economical  utiliza- 
tion of  all  vehicles. 

Objectives 

To  administer  the  state  fleet  of  vehicles  and  its  re- 
lated programs  in  an  efficient  and  economical  manner, 
providing  necessary  transportation  to  state  employees 
when  and  wherever  needed  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business. 

Output 

The  implementation  of  a  statewide  automotive  in- 
formation system  will  permit  the  development  of  out- 


put directly  related  to  the  efficient  management  of  the 
total  state  fleet. 

General  Description 

Established  uniform  policies  and  detailed  proce- 
dures for  the  effective  conduct  of  all  elements  of  the 
overall  program,  and  provides  administrative  direc- 
tion to  the  implementation  of  those  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. Records  of  fleet  operations  are  received  and 
analyzed ;  review  is  made  to  ensure  uniform  statewide 
compliance  with  regulations  governing  fleet  manage- 
ment and  use ;  overall  administration  of  employee 
parking  is  provided ;  and  centralized  support  services, 
sucli  as  personnel,  training  and  communications  are 
rendered. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $139,264 

Personnel  man-years 7.5 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$79,685  $86,700 
8.2  9.2 
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XX.  TRANSPORTATION   SERVICES— Continued 

B.  Garage  Operations 

2f€ed  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1959-70 

To  operate  the  state  pool,  to  provide  services  and  ^^*''u"*  number  of  vehicles—         2,851         2,851         2,875 

storage  for  state-owned  vehicles,  and  to  receive  and  p'urehased'^^-^'L^™™.^ 285  493  500 

inspect  nev^  vehicles,  garage  facilities  are  required  at  Percent  of  fleet  replaced 10  17.5  17.4 

such  points  throughout  the  state  as  wiU  minimize  non-  ^ar  movements 417,775       420,000      431,500 

revenue  travel  and  provide  timely  service  to  all  state  General  Description 
employees   who   need  transportation.   Providing   em- 

plovee  parking  where  space  is  available,  and  disposal  Operates  eight  garages,  located  in  Sacramento,  San 

of  surplus  vehicles  and  salvage  items  are  other  inei-  Francisco,  Berkeley,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Fresno, 

dental    requirements    fulfilled    by    the    state    garage  and   San   Diego.   Vehicle   subpools   are   currently  in 

system.  operation  at  San  Bernardino.  Los  Angeles  Airport, 

San  Francisco  Airport,  and  Ontario  Airport.  Each 

Ohjecttves  state  garage   (except  Capitol)  receives,  inspects,  and 

To   provide   the  necessary  services  in  an  efficient  distributes  new  cars ;  operates  a  portion  of  the  state 

and  economical  manner;  to  carry  out  the  established  Pool,  provides  services  and  storage  for  state-owned 

vehicle  replacement  program  and  provide  the  neces-  vehicles;  and  may  conduct  sales  of  surplus  vehicles, 

sarv  increase  in  the  state  fleet  and  garage  facilities  in  The  present  pool  operation  is  2,850  vehicles  traveling 

order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand.  40  million  miles  a  year.  Pool  vehicles  are  dispatched 

on  a  trip  or  monthly  basis. 

Output                                                         Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70  Input                                                          Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Total   mileage   40,319,516  40,185,000  40,880,500                                                                      1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Average  miles  driven  per  Expenditures   $3,572,491  $4,084,918  $4,179,070 

vehicle 14,142  14,100  14,250  Personnel  man-years 77.4  81.8  86.3 


C.  Preventive  Maintenance  Shops 


Xeed 


The  operation  of  a  state-owned  vehicle  fleet  requires 
regular  maintenance  work,  such  as  tuneups,  brake 
work,  and  adjustments  and  repairs.  Economical  oper- 
ation of  the  fleet  requires  that  all  such  work  be  done 
with  minimum  dovwitime  (time  out  of  service),  in  or- 
der to  have  minimum  impact  upon  the  work  of  the 
state  employees  who  use  the  cars. 

Ohjectives 

To  carry  out  a  sound  schedule  of  preventive  main- 
tenance work  on  a  timely  and  economical  basis,  includ- 
ing the  accomplishment  of  minor  repairs  that  prevent 
major  failures;  to  ensure  that  the  fleet  provides  safe 
transportation  as  well  as  economical  transportation ; 
and  to  make  continuous  progress  in  more   efficient 


service  of  vehicles  by  keeping  abreast  of  improved 
techniques. 


Output                                                       Actual  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69 

Dollar   value   $501,010  $478,000 

Repair  orders 19,583  22,800 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$493,000 
23,450 


General  Description 

Seven  PM  shops  are  now  in  operation,  one  in  eon- 
junction  with  each  state  garage  except  the  capitol 
garage.  Provides  timely  maintenance  and  repairs  to 
state-owned  pool  and  agency  vehicles.  Work  is  done 
on  both  pool  cars  and  cars  of  other  agencies. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditnres    $589,453 

Personnel  man-years 33.6 


Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$616,897 
3.5.7 

$646,131 
37 

Xeed 


D.  Statewide  Inspection  Services 
Cbjectives 


Continuity  and  statewide  uniformity  in  the  appli- 
cation of  policies,  sound  procedures,  and  economical 
practices  characterize  a  successful  fleet  operation. 
Over  16,650  vehicles  come  under  the  Transportation 
Division  inspection  program.  Each  vehicle  should  be 
inspected  at  least  once  a  year,  and  the  Highway  Pa- 
trol's heavy-use  vehicles  more  often — once  a  quarter 
if  possible.  These  vehicles  are  in  use  all  over  the  state. 


To  accomplish  efficiently  all  the  inspections  re- 
quired; to  review  maintenance  records  and  repair 
costs ;  keep  abreast  of  new  developments  in  automotive 
materials  and  procedures;  to  maintain  good  working 
relations  between  vendors  and  state  agencies;  and  to 
continue  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  operation. 


Output 

Inspections   19,583 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1965-69 

22,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 

23,840- 
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XX.  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES— Continued 
D.  Statewide  Inspection  Services — Continued 


General  Description 


Inspectors  are  strategically  stationed  at  14  locations 
throughout  the  state  so  they  can  provide  timely  service 
with  minimum  time  spent  in  necessary  travel.  In  ad- 
dition to  credited  inspections,  responsibilities  include 
ensuring  that  the  state  pays  vendors  only  for  needed 
repairs  at  the  proper  labor  rate  and  parts  discount; 


obtaining  warranty  work  due  the  state ;  advising  pro- 
curing agencies  on  vehicle  requirements  and  capabili- 
ties; and  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  and  adher- 
ence to  sound  preventive  maintenance  programs. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $280,047 

Personnel  man-years 24.9 


Estimated 
1963-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$294,943 
25 

$333,548 

28.2 

E.  Aviation  Services 


Need 


State  officials  have  many  demands  on  their  time  and 
must  spend  minimum  time  in  necessary  travel.  Many 
places  to  which  the  officials  must  go  are  remote  from 
any  commercial  airline  service  or  must  be  visited  at 
hours  when  commercial  flights  are  not  scheduled. 

Objectives 

To  provide  safe  economical  air  travel  to  authorized 
passengers  as  required. 


General  Description 

Provides  intrastate  air  travel  on  official  business  for 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  constitutional  of- 
ficers, department  directors,  deputy  directors,  and 
others.  One  state-owned  plane  is  available  for  these 
services. 

Worhload  Information : 

Money  is  included  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  to  re- 
place this  24-year-old  plane  due  to  obsolescence. 


Output 

Flight  hours,  state-owned 
plane  

Flight  hours, 

rental/charter    


Actual 
1967-6S 

267 
38 


Estimated 
1958-69 

420 


Estimated 
1969-70 

420 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures    $38,515 

Personnel  man-years 1 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$31,431  $190,157 
1  1 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Office  of  Management  Services  (General  Fund). 
Personnel  man-years   


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1957-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$61,136 

$223,165 

$279,405 

1.6 


13 


14 


Need 

Effective  and  economical  use  of  this  management 
tool  requires  comprehensive  planning,  coordination 
and  cooperation  among  agencies  and  levels  of  govern- 
ment, sound  policies,  effective  implementation  prac- 
tices, and  adequate  management  controls. 

OJjjectives 

1.  To  develop  a  short-range  electronic  data  process- 
ing master  plan  to  operate  until  June  30,  1969,  and  a 
long-range  master  plan  that  vyill  provide  optimum 
utilization  of  electronic  data  processing  systems  for 
state  government ; 

2.  To  develop  recommendations  to  be  submitted  to 
the  State  Electronic  Data  Processing  Policy  Commit- 
tee concerning  statewide  electronic  data  processing 
policies,  procedures  and  standards ; 

3.  To  maintain  continued  evaluation  of  operational 
effectiveness  and  performance,  including  costs  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  applications  in  state  govern- 
ment; 

4.  To  serve  as  general  adviser  to  the  state  on  policy 
and  planning  matters  pertaining  to  information  sys- 
tems and  data  processing ; 

5.  To  work  closely  with  the  Intergovernmental 
Board  on  Electronic  Data  Processing,  including  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  statewide  policies  for  inter- 
governmental information  exchange;  and 

6.  To  make  recommendations  to  the  State  Electronic 
Data  Processing  Policy  Committee  regarding  hiring 
of  specialized  consultants  on  a  contractual  basis. 

Output 

Policies  and  Organization: 

1.  Prepared  Policy  Statement  for  Development  of 
an  Electronic  Data  Processing  (EDP)  Master  Plan 
which  was  adopted  by  the  State  EDP  Policy  Com- 
mittee. Policies  include : 

a.  EDP  should  be  performed  at  minimiim  cost, 
consistent  with  level  of  service  required. 

b.  EDP  operations  should  be  consolidated  func- 
tionally to  facilitate  interchange  of  meaningful  in- 
formation among  agencies. 

c.  While  full  consideration  should  be  given  to 
needs  of  individual  agencies,  the  interests  of  the 
state  as  a  whole  are  paramount. 

2.  Eecommendations  to  State  Electronic  Data  Proc- 
essing Policy  Committee  and  reports  of  statewide 
EDP  status  at  approximately  eight  meetings  an- 
nually. Policies  adopted  include : 

a.  Each  state  computer  installation  is  classified 
as  a  Data  Processing  Service  Center. 


b.  Salary  savings  from  EDP  positions  may  be 
used  to  train  EDP  programmers. 

c.  Program  goal  is  the  use  of  EDP  to  serve  the 
overall  management  needs  of  State  government  re- 
sulting in  lower  net  amortized  expenditures  in  the 
state  budget. 

3.  Participated  in  approximately  12  meetings  an- 
nually of  the  Intergovernmental  Board  on  EDP :  ac- 
tivities to  date  have  included  development  of  a  policy 
on  confidentiality  and  privacy  of  information. 

4.  Participated  in  revision  of  specifications  for  civil 
service  classes  of  data  processing  managers  and  ana- 
lysts. 

5.  Coordinated  activities  which  resulted  in  legisla- 
tion adding  Section  11700  through  11733  to  the  "Gov- 
ernment Code  in  1968  expressing  the  State's  EDP 
policy  and  assigning  functions  and  responsibilities  to 
the  Intergovernmental  Board  on  EDP,  the  State  EDP 
Policy  Committee,  and  the  Office  of  Management  Serv- 
ices. 

Plans  and  Coordination: 

1.  Development  of  a  short-range  and  long-range 
EDP  Master  Plan  for  the  state.  Actions  to  date  in- 
clude development  of  a  short-range  Interim  EDP  Mas- 
ter Plan  through  June  30,  1969. 

2.  Recommendations  concerning  the  consolidation 
of  facilities  into  service  centers.  Action  to  date  has 
involved  consolidating  facilities  of  five  entities  into 
two  centers  (Public  Employees  Eetirement  System, 
State  Teachers  Retirement  System,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  into  one  center  and  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization  and  Department  of  Pro- 
fessional and  Vocational  Standards  into  another)  for 
estimated  savings  of  $250,000  by  the  close  of  1970-71. 

3.  Recommendations  relative  to  establishment  or 
improvement  of  EDP  facilities.  Actions  to  date  have 
involved  the  following :  Attorney  General.  Secretary 
of  State,  Controller,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Treasurer,  Resources  Agency,  Human  Re- 
lations Agency,  Youth  Authority,  Franchise  Tax 
Board,  Public  Works,  General  Services,  Motor  Vehi- 
cles, Highway  Patrol  and  California  State  Colleges. 

4.  Coordination  and  recommendations  concerning 
information  systems.  Activities  to  date  include :  Cali- 
fornia Law  Enforcement  Telecommunications  System 
(expected  to  save  $1.8  million  annually  in  less  than 
10  years),  California  Educational  Information  Sys- 
tem, and  Intergovernmental  Public  Works  Informa- 
tion System. 

5.  Coordination  of  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
comprehensive  fiscal  and  personnel  management  in- 
formation system  for  the  state. 
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6.  Participated  with  the  Intergovernmental  Board 
on  EDP  in  the  development  of  a  draft  manual  on  in- 
tergovernmental information  exchange. 

Standards,  Procedures,  and  Evaluation  of 
Effectiveness: 

1.  Development  of  standards,  methods  and  criteria 
for  achieving,  reporting  and  evaluating  effectiveness 
including  EDP  program  budgets,  useful  cost/benefits 
analyses,  and  an  inventory  of  state  EDP  equipment 
and  applications. 

2.  Improvement  of  procurement  practices  for  ac- 
quisition of  EDP  equipment  and  services. 

In  1969-70,  Management  Services  will  continue  and 
complete  similar  activities,  especially  implementation 
as  distinguished  from  methods  which  were  developed 
through  1968-69. 

General  Description 

The  Office  of  Management  Services  consists  of  a 
director  appointed  by  the  Governor,  a  deputy  director 
and  a  small  staff  of  specialists  in  information 
sciences,  cost  eiSectiveness,  and  systems  planning  to 
coordinate  the  development  of  electronic  data  process- 
ing (EDP)  and  information  systems,  continuously 
evaluate  the  state's  effectiveness  in  use  of  such  meth- 
ods and  systems,  and  as  a  result  achieve  increased 
efficiency  and  economy  by  eliminating  duplicate  files, 
excess  EDP  facilities,  and  wasteful  practices  in  em- 


ployment and  use  of  EDP  systems  analysts  and  pro- 
grammers. Also,  to  nurture  new,  well-planned  EDP 
applications,  consolidation  of  facilities  into  electronic 
data  processing  centers,  and  development  of  pools  of 
EDP  analysts  and  programmers  based  on  sound  cost- 
benefit  appraisals.  The  office  will  prepare  and  main- 
tain a  short-range  master  plan  for  electronic  data 
processing  through  June  30,  1969,  and  a  long-range 
master  plan  covering  five  years  or  more  that  will  pro- 
vide optimum  utilization  of  EDP  by  state  govern- 
ment. The  office  will  develop  recommendations  to  the 
State  Electronic  Data  Processing  Policy  Committee; 
provide  general  advice  to  the  state  on  electronic  data 
processing  and  information  systems;  and  will  work 
closely  with  the  Intergovernmental  Board  on  Elec- 
tronic Data  Processing. 

Authoriiy 

Government  Code  Sections  11700  through  11733. 

Worhload  information 

Eight  positions  which  were  budgeted  in  1968-69  to 
conduct  a  feasibility  study  on  a  fiscal  and  personnel 
management  information  system  were  converted  to 
contract  services  provided  by  the  State  Controller  in 
the  current  year,  and  are  not  proposed  for  continua- 
tion in  1969-70.  Seven  positions  are  transferred  from 
Systems  Analysis,  Department  of  General  Services  in 
the  current  year  and  are  proposed  for  continuation  in 
1969-70.  One  additional  clerical  position  is  proposed 
in  the  budget  year  for  workload. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
:968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 1.6  13  13  $61,136  $223,165 

Workload  adjustments -  -  1  -  - 

Totals,  Office  of  Management  Services 

(General  Fund) 1.6  13  14  $61,136  $223,165 


$365,901 
-86,496 


$279,405 


il>^IEs?GOVERMMEiS!TAL   BOARD   ON    ELECTROM8C   DATA   PROCESSING 


SUMMAKY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Intergovernmental  Exchange  of  Information  (General  Fund) 
Personnel  man-years ^ 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 



$27,801 

$54,660 

Output 

Policies  and  Organization 

1.  Prepared  statement  for  legislative  review  concern- 
ing responsibilities  of  the  board  which  became  part 
of  Sections  11700  through  11733  to  the  Govern- 
ment Code  during  the  1968  session. 

2.  Adopted  policy  regarding  privacy  and  confiden- 
tiality of  data  contained  in  information  systems 
and  advised  the  Assembly's  Public  Records  Ad- 
visory   Committee    during   enactment   of    Chapter 


1473,  Statutes  of  1968  defining  public  records 
and  requiring  them  to  be  open  for  public  inspec- 
tion. 

3.  Reviewed  several  information  systems  proposals  for 
intergovernment  implications,  including  the  Cali- 
fornia Educational  Information  System  and  the 
California  Law  Enforcement  Telecommunications 
System  (CLETS). 

4.  Reviewed  requests  for  grants-in-aid  as  such  pro- 
posal for  East  San  Gabriel  Valley  Municipal  Data 
System. 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL   BOARD   ON   ELECTRONIC   DATA   PROCESSING — Continued 
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Plans  and  Coordination 


1.  Reviewed  the  State's  Interim  EDP  Master  Plan 
for  intergovernmental  implications. 

2.  Conducted  annual  conferences  on  EDP  in  state 
and  local  government.  The  first  two  were  held  in 
January,  1968,  and  January,  1969. 

3.  Instituted  plans  and  action  to  develop  a  complete 
inventory  of  equipment,  personnel,  expenditures, 
applications  and  information  systems  involving 
local  government  in  California. 

Standards,  Procedures  and  Evaluation 

1.  Developed  Manual  of  Guidelines  for  Automatic 
Data  Processing  Based  Systems  for  state  and  local 
governments. 

2.  Developing  recommendations  concerning;  sharing 
and  exchange  of  data;  cost  sharing  criteria  and 
policies ;  and  personnel  selection  and  training. 

3.  Supported  negotiations  for  cost  sharing  by  federal, 
state  and  local  governments  for  special  technical 
projects  such  as:  maintenance  of  a  data  diction- 
ary and  the  standardization  of  programming  lan- 
guages, documentation,  and  data  transmission  pro- 
cedures. 

In  1969-70,  the  board  will  continue  such  activities 
and  institute  measures  to  effectively  perform  its  func- 
tions and  responsibilities. 

Need 

The  exchange  of  data  between  the  state,  counties, 
cities,  school  districts,  and  other  special  districts  by  in- 
formation systems  and  electronic  data  processing  can 
become  uneconomical  and  inefficient.  Federal  stand- 
ards for  electronic  data  processing  must  remain  flex- 
ible enough  to  allow  for  the  coordinated  growth  of  in- 
formation systems  for  public  agencies  in  California. 

Objectives 

1.  To  achieve  economies  and  greater  effectiveness 
for  political  subdivisions  in  California. 

2.  To  coordinate  the  development  of  electronic  data 
processing  and  information  systems. 


General  Description 

Tlie  Intergovernmental  Board  on  Electronic  Data 
Processing  was  established  by  Chapter  1327,  Statutes 
of  1968.  The  board  consists  of  12  members  and  alter- 
nates appointed  b}'  the  Governor  with  four  members 
from  state  government  representing  the  Business  and 
Transportation  Agency,  the  Resources  Agency,  the 
Human  Relations  Agency,  and  the  Agriculture  and 
Services  Agency,  three  members  representing  county 
governments,  three  members  representing  city  gov- 
ernments, and  two  members  representing  school  dis- 
tricts. 

A  partial  list  of  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  the  board  includes: 

a.  Establishment  of  goals  and  objectives  for  inter- 
governmental information  systems  in  California; 

b.  Establishment  of  general  policies  governing  co- 
ordination, cooperation,  joint  efforts,  working  rela- 
tionships, and  cost-sharing  relative  to  development 
and  maintenance  of  intergovernmental  information 
systems ; 

c.  Establishment  of  priorities  (in  terms  of  both 
importance  and  time  sequencing)  for  development 
and  implementation  of  intergovernmental  informa- 
tion systems ; 

d.  Recommendation  of  any  legislation  required  to 
insure  the  protection  of  individual  privacy  and  the 
necessary  confidentiality  of  information  becoming 
part  of  an  intergovernmental  information  system; 

e.  Implementation  and  carrying  out  of  the  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  set  forth  above. 

Authority 

Government  Code  Sections  11700  through  11711  and 
11733. 

Workload  Information 

This  budget  reflects  full-year  cost  of  operations  in 
1969-70  as  this  program  will  exist  for  only  seven 
months  in  1968-69. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  EXCHANGE  OF  INFORMATION 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 


$27,801 


$54,660 
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ADVISORY  COMMISSION   ON   MARINE  AND   COASTAL   RESOURCES 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Development  of  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources  (General  Fund) 

Personnel  man-years  


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$24,757 

$61,399 

$67,752 

0.1 

3 

3 

Need 

The  state  currently  does  not  take  a  fully  coordi- 
nated approach  to  ocean-  and  coastal-oriented  activi- 
ties. Single  interest  plans  are  being  developed  at 
various  governmental  levels  and  by  the  private  sector 
without  regard  to  their  interaction  on  each  other  and 
the  overall  interests  of  all  the  people  of  the  state.  As 
a  result  some  of  the  marine  and  coastal  activities  af- 
fecting the  needs  of  the  people  are  not  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  present  government  planning 
structure. 

Ohjectives 

The  objectives  of  the  commission  are  to  expand 
California's  participation  in  the  multiple  use  of  its 
ocean  and  coastal  resources,  where  the  greatest  human 
activities  of  the  state  exist. 

Output 

A  detailed  "Compilation  of  Recommendations  of 
the  Commission"  was  published  and  distributed  to  all 
concerned  state  departments,  boards  and  commissions 
for  review,  comment  and  implementation.  A  report 
entitled  "California's  Coastal  Zone"  was  published 
which  defines  the  coastal  zone,  discusses  jurisdictions 
within  the  zone  and  analyzes  population  and  tourism 
trends.  It  also  analyzes  all  resource  implications  in 
the  zone  and  land  usage  problems.  It  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  various  state,  local,  federal  and  regional 
government  planning  agencies  as  well  as  to  appro- 
priate members  of  the  state  Legislature.  This  is  a 
planning  device  that  will  be  used  as  the  California 
Comprehensive  Ocean  Area  Plan  is  developed  over 
the  next  three  years.  The  next  three  years'  activities 
will  include  coordinating  existing  state  single  interest 
plans  affecting  the  marine  and  coastal  sector  into  an 
integrated  comprehensive  plan  aimed  at  best  serving 
the  total  interests  of  tlie  people  of  California.  Inven- 
tory  of   resources,   research   data   accumulation   and 


total  systems  integration  will  be  required  and  con- 
tracts with  qualified  consultants  and  corporations  will 
be  required  as  the  plan  is  developed,  evaluated  and 
finalized. 

General  Description 

The  commission  is  composed  of  36  members  repre- 
senting the  industrial,  scientific,  academic  and  legal 
communities  of  this  state  and  includes  six  Members 
of  the  state  Legislature,  three  Senators  and  three  As- 
semblymen. The  commission  is  subdivided  into  the  fol- 
lowing six  permanent  committees :  1.  Near  Shore ;  2. 
"World  Oceans;  3.  Living  Resources;  4.  Education 
and  Research ;  5.  Governmental  Relations  and  6.  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

The  expertise  of  this  36-member  commission  will 
be  applied  to  reviewing  the  California  Ocean  Area 
Plan  as  it  is  developed  by  the  Interagency  Council 
for  Ocean  Resources  (ICOR).  The  commission  also 
evaluates  all  the  activities,  each  fiscal  year,  and  ac- 
complishments of  all  agencies  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  conservation  and  development  of  marine 
and  coastal  resources.  The  commission  will  report  to 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  in  1969  setting  forth 
the  public  interest  in  the  coastline  of  California  and 
will  recommend  legislation  defining  and  protecting 
such  public  interest. 

Authority 

Government  Code  Sections  8800  through  8827  . 

Workload  Information 

In  accordance  with  the  enabling  legislation,  one 
executive  officer  and  one  stenographer  were  estab- 
lished in  the  current  year  and  are  proposed  for  con- 
tinuation in  1969-70.  One  clerical  position  is  also 
proposed  in  the  current  and  budget  years  for  work- 
load. There  is,  on  page  889  of  this  budget,  in  the  Re- 
sources Agency,  a  program  augmentation  for  the  In- 
teragency Council  for  Ocean  Resources. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs_ 
Workload  adjustments 


0.1 


$24,757 


Totals,     Development    of    Ocean     and 
Coastal  Resources  (General  Fund) 


0.1 


$24,757 


$56,756 
4,643 


$61,399 


$61,258 
6,494 


$67,752 
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STATE   EXPOSITION   AND   FAIR   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 


The    California    Exposition   and   Fair's    objectives 
are: 

1.  To  provide  an  attractive  series  of  exhibits  and 
educational  features  which  v?ill  establish  an  attend- 
ance pattern  durin":  1969  which  will  not  only  show 
that  the  program  is  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  people  of  California,  but  will  demon- 
strate that  the  California  Exposition  and  Pair  is 
attractive  to  private  enterprise  whose  investments 
will  eventually  reduce  or  eliminate  the  necessitj' 
for  state  subsidy. 

2.  To  provide  nationwide  and  worldwide  ad- 
vertising for  the  products,  the  beauties  and  the 
recreational  facilities  of  the  State  of  California  in 
cooperation  with  local  and  statewide  agencies. 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

California  Exposition  and  Fair 

General  Fund 

Stale  Fair  Fund 

Personnel  man-years : 


3.  To  establish  a  dynamic  public  participation 
program  which  will  serve  to  document  California's 
heritage. 

4.  To  expand  and  improve  the  conventional  youth 
programs. 

5.  To  involve  other  state  agencies  in  planning, 
constructing  and  administering  exhibits  which  de- 
scribe their  activities  and  demonstrate  to  the  public 
the  disposition  of  the  tax  dollar. 

6.  To  encourage  production  of  more  utilitarian 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  through  a  more  consumer- 
oriented  livestock  program. 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$121,175 
121,115 

$3,116,149 
l,06l23i 
2,051,915 

$3,376,240 
1,180.000 
1,596,2/fO 

1.4 


73 


111.3 


CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION  AND  FAIR 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 

Workload  adjustments 

Totals,  California  Exposition  and  Fair 

General  Fund 

State  Fair  Fund 

Need 

It  is  essential  that  youth  programs,  such  as  4-H, 
Future  Farmers  of  America  and  industrial  arts,  serve 
as  a  bridge  between  the  conventional  academic  pro- 
grams provided  by  our  school  and  college  systems  and 
the  actual  economic  and  social  experience  of  adult 
life.  These  specific  programs  find  a  preliminary  ex- 
posure in  the  fairs  of  our  state  and  the  California 
Exposition  and  Fair  is,  in  turn,  the  focal  point  for 
the  competitive  and  educational  aspects  of  the  various 
programs. 

It  is  desirable  that  our  hi.storical  heritage  be  dis- 
played in  dynamic  public  participation  exhibits  that 
cannot  be  implemented  through  the  usual  museum 
type  projects  to  be  found  in  and  out  of  state  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  advantageous  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  state  to  have  a  state-sponsored  and  regulated  effort 
which,  in  cooperation  with  the  OfSce  of  Tourism,  wiU 
stimulate  interstate  and  intrastate  travel. 

In  order  for  California  to  maintain  its  position  as 
the  number  one  agricultural  state,  it  is  necessary  for 
tlie  producers  of  livestock  and  other  agricultural 
products  to  have  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
with  other  producers  in  other  states  and  to  take  part 
in  competitions  which  will  allow  them  to  compare 
their  progress  in  improving  their  products  with  the 
progress  which  is  being  attained  in  other  parts  of 
the  countrv  and  the  world. 


1.4 

73 

81 
30.3 

$121,175 

$3,116,149 

$3,116,149 
260,091 

1.4 

73 

111.3 

$121,175 
121,115 

$3,116,149 
l,06/,,2Si 
2,051,915 

$3,376,240 
1,180,000 



1,596,240 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  provde  a  permanent 
exposition  and  fair  in  one  or  more  seasonal  divisions 
which  will  also  serve  as  a  showcase  for  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  products  of  this  state  and  those  prod- 
ucts exported  and  imported  through  its  ports  of  entry. 

objectives 

1.  To  encourage  private  industry  to  invest  10  mil- 
lion dollars  in  the  facility  over  the  next  seven  years. 

2.  To  increase  the  youth  participation  by  2,000 
persons  through  the  4-H,  FFA.  industrial  arts  and 
other  programs. 

3.  To  increase  the  number  of  fair  participants  and 
the  number  of  exhibits  above  the  old  state  fair  level. 

4.  To  advertise  the  products,  the  beauties  and  the 
the  recreational  facilities  of  the  state. 

5.  To  provide  documentation  of  California's  herit- 
age in  a  djTianiic  public  participation  program. 

6.  To  increase  the  amount  of  tourism,  both  within 
and  from  without  the  state  and  increase  the  amount  of 
visitor  expenditures. 

7.  To  contribute  a  horseracing  license  fee  of  $400,- 
000  to  the  state  treasury. 

General  Description 

In  1969,  the  minirail  and  a  fiesta  island  restaurant 
will  be  completed  and  will  become  part  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Exposition  and  Fair  presentation. 
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CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITION  AND  FAIR— Continued 


Between  May  30  and  August  23,  1970,  programs 
and  events  are  expected  to  be  staged  primarily  on 
weekends  (Friday  through  Sunday)  and  holidays. 
There  may  be  exception  to  this  when  very  popular 
programs  are  in  progress.  Between  August  24  and 
September  8,  the  Cal  Expo  State  Fair  will  be  con- 
ducted with  a  full  program  of  activities  daily. 

All  areas  of  the  exposition  and  fair  will  be  utilized. 
These  areas  include:  Exposition  center,  the  fair  ac- 
tivities area,  amusement  plaza,  horse  racetrack  and 
grandstand,  floral  pavilion,  rodeo  arena,  lagoons,  and 
livestock  area. 

The  program  will  reflect  the  activities  of  the  state 
as  a  whole,  with  particular  focus  on  the  culture  of  its 
people  and  the  dynamism  of  its  industries  (agricul- 
ture, aerospace,  consumer  products,  etc.),  its  resources, 
educational  system,  government,  history,  etc. 

Administration  of  all  programs  will  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  executive  committee,  management  sub- 
committee, manager  and  agency  staff. 

Programming  in  1970  is  designed  to  invite  wide 
participation  by  commercial  exhibitors,  special  groups 
and  the  general  public,  with  exhibits  and  presentations 
planned  for  maximiim  exploitation  potential.  Tradi- 
tional programs  are  being  structured  to  encourage 
broadest  general  appeal  and  greatest  public  partici- 
pation. 

Planned  activities  and  programs  include: 

Covnty  Displays:  More  than  50  of  the  state's  58 
counties  are  expected  to  participate  in  this  traditional 
state  fair  offering,  some  for  the  16-day  fall  fair  period, 
others  for  the  full  length  of  Cal  Expo's  summer  sea- 
son. In  1968,  26  counties  entered  presentations  for  the 
full  58-day  season,  with  25  counties  committing  for 
the  fair  period  only. 

Floriculture  Program:  The  floral  pavilion  and  other 
fair  activities  complex  exhibit  areas  will  house  a 
greater  variety  of  floral  displays,  with  more  frequent 
changes  of  show  than  in  1968.  Exhibits  are  being 
planned  to  reflect  the  flora  of  different  sections — 
mountain,  seashore,  valley,  etc, — throughout  the  state. 
For  the  first  time,  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
attracting  commercial  exlaibits  of  flora-related  prod- 
ucts and  services. 

Gem  and  Mineral  Show :  This  week-long  show  will  be 
expanded  to  include  a  separate  junior  division. 

Rodeos:  There  will  be  two  major  rodeos — the  Na- 
tional Intercollegiate  Rodeo  Finals,  with  84  college 
rodeo  teams  competing,  and  the  Professional  Rodeo 
Cowboy  Association  event. 

International  Textile  Slioiv:  This  show  should  be 
larger  in  scope  than  in  1968,  when  there  were  more 
than  300  entries  representing  11  countries. 

Fashion  Shoiv:  The  California  Gold  Medal  Fashion 
Judging,  designed  to  benefit  the  state's  fashion  in- 
dustry, should  attract  between  75  and  100  entries. 

Livestock  Program:  All  of  the  1968  shows  will  be 
committed  for  1970,  Special  events,  such  as  a  Basque 
festival  for  wool  growers,  are  being  planned.  A  wine 
festival  is  contemplated  to  coincide  with  the  fall  Beef 


Week.  Both  junior  division  shows — FFA  and  4-H — 
were  greatlj^  enlarged  in  1968,  and  additional  in- 
creases in  entries  can  be  expected  for  1970  because- 
of  better  dissemination  of  information  on  the  avail- 
ability of  the  new  classes.  In  1970,  the  racetrack 
grandstand  may  possibly  be  used  as  a  dormitory  for 
these  participants,  to  free  the  fair  activities  buildings 
for  exhibits.  All  livestock  activities  will  be  presented, 
where  possible,  as  entertainment,  and  sale  of  com- 
mercial space  to  suppliers  of  services  and  materials 
will  be  promoted  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Show:  More  than  3,000  entries  in 
all  media  of  art  are  anticipated. 

Home  Economics  Competition:  This  event  is  being 
reinstated  and  will  include  competitions  in  prepared 
foods  and  home-crafts.  Approximately  2,000  entries 
are  expected. 

Antique  Shoiv:  Plans  are  to  enlarge  the  antique 
show,  lengthening  it  to  two  weeks  and  adding  a 
coneours  d'  elegance  and  carriage  show.  The  lOO-Tear 
Club  is  again  proposed  for  1970. 

Hohhy  Show:  Commercial  participation  will  be  in- 
creased in  this  show,  with  added  stress  on  public 
participation  and  "how  to"  demonstrations  in  the 
use  of  hobby  materials. 

International  Fair:  Consulates  of  foreign  countries 
are  being  contacted  and  invited  to  prepare  displays 
showcasing  their  products  and  the  culture  of  their 
people. 

Education  Fair:  The  possibility  of  staging  an  edu- 
cation fair  to  acquaint  the  public  with  modern  teach- 
ing equipment  and  theory  is  being  explored  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  federal  officials,  pri- 
vate institutions  and  educational  materials  suppliers. 

Industrial  Arts  Show:  This  statewide  competition 
conducted  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  has 
10,000  eligible  entries  which  are  narrowed  to  900 
finalists,  with  the  works  of  58  prize  winners  displayed. 

NASA  Exhibit:  Tliis  program  will  be  expanded  in 
both  space  and  time  during  1970. 

Permanent  Art  Exhibit:  The  permanent  state  art 
collection  will  be  exhibited. 

Health  Fair:  Local  and  state  medical  societies  have 
been  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  one 
week  Health  Fair. 

Horscracing :  A  horserace  meeting  will  be  conducted 
to  coincide  with  the  Cal  Expo  State  Fair.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  an  additional  12  days  of  racing  may  be 
held  under  agreement  with  a  private  enterprise. 

Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Babbit  Activities:  The  possi- 
bility of  resuming  these  activities  on  a  competitive 
basis  is  being  explored. 

Special  Events:  Statewide  competitions  accenting 
youth  activities  (such  as  the  battle  of  the  bands, 
baton  twirling,  etc.)  are  to  be  staged.  County  days 
to  give  special  recognition  to  our  individual  counties 
are  also  planned. 

Interim  Activities:  During  periods  which  do  not 
fall  within  the  summer  program,  a  variety  of  interim 
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CALIFORNIA   EXPOSITION   AND   FAIR— Continued 


activities,  ranging  from  Beef  Week  and  the  Holstein 
Show  to  the  Sierra  Cascade  Logging  Conference,  are 
being  scheduled.  Winter  training  of  racehorses,  public 
service  activities  and  other  events  will  be  conducted. 
The  revenue  realized  from  these  programs  exceeds  the 
cost  budgeted  for  their  presentation. 

Workload  Information 

Activities  at  the  California  Exposition  and  Fair 
mil  extend  from  August  25  through  September  9  in 
1969.  Plans  for  1970  are  in  the  formative  stage  and 
are  directed  toward  obtaining  additional  private  capi- 
tal. The  program  in  1969  provides  for  an  appropriate 
fair  and  will  include  racing,  4-H,  FFA,  a  modified 
floriculture  show,  industrial  arts,  aerospace,  and  some 
county  exhibits,  as  well  as  such  other  appropriate 
programs  as  may  be  promoted  on  an  abatable  basis. 

Tlie  above  reflects  an  ad.justment  period  between 
the  1968  program  and  the  1970  program  so  that  this 
year's  operation  should  be  viewed  as  part  of  a  two- 
year  plan  to  overcome  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
California  Exposition  and  Fair  and  return  it  to  full 


operation  on  a  basis  which  will  lead  to  its  eventual 
self -support. 

The  adjustment  period  is  necessitated  by  the  present 
funding  situation  and  will  permit  time  to  formulate 
and  execute  a  plan  which  will  attract  private  invest- 
ment and  provide  for  a  more  traditional  fair  which 
wiU  operate  for  a  longer  period  in  1970,  as  the  phys- 
ical design  of  the  new  grounds  will  not  accommodate 
the  heavy  attendance  of  the  traditional  fair  in  a 
greatly  reduced  time  span. 

The  budget  proposes  to  utilize  horseracing  revenues 
in  the  amount  of  $339,000  to  fund  the  debt  service  for 
the  balance  of  the  1968-69  fiscal  year.  A  program 
deficiency  of  $225,000  in  the  current  year  will  be 
funded  from  the  Emergency  Fund. 

Both  the  debt  service,  of  $1,130,000,  and  an  un- 
funded 3959-70  program  cost,  of  $650,000,  are  pro- 
posed as  General  Fund  expenditures  in  the  budget 
year. 

Authority/ 

Sections  3001-358  of  the  Agriculture  Code. 


STATE   FAIR   AND 

SUMf/iASY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  State  Fair  Prosram 

General  Fund 

State  Fair  Fund 

Personnel  man-years 

Need 

It  is  essential  that  youth  programs,  such  as  4-H, 
Future  Farmers  of  America  and  industrial  arts,  serve 
as  a  bridge  between  the  conventional  academic  pro- 
grpms  provided  by  our  school  and  college  systems  and 
the  actual  economic  and  social  experience  of  adult 
life.  These  specific  programs  find  a  preliminary  ex- 
posure in  the  fairs  of  our  state  and  the  California 
Exposition  and  Fair  is,  in  turn,  the  focal  point  for 
the  competitive  and  educational  aspects  of  the  various 
programs. 

It  is  desirable  that  our  historical  heritage  be  dis- 
played in  dynamic  public  participation  exhibits  that 
cannot  be  implemented  through  the  usual  museum 
type  projects  to  be  foimd  in  and  out  of  state  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  advantageous  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  state  to  have  a  state-sponsored  and  regulated  effort 
which,  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Tourism,  will 
stimulate  interstate  and  intrastate  travel. 

In  order  for  California  to  maintain  its  position  as 
the  number  one  agricultural  state,  it  is  necessary  for 
the    producers    of    livestock    and    other    agricultural 


EXPOS3T50N 

ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

$2,864,031 
2J,A,590 
2,G19M1 
194.7 

products  to  have  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
with  other  producers  in  other  states  and  to  take  part 
in  competitions  "which  will  allow  them  to  compare 
their  progress  in  improving  their  products  with  the 
progress  which  is  being  attained  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  the  world. 

01>jectives 

To  provide  for  and  manage  an  annual  fair  or  expo- 
sition at  Sacramento  of  the  industry  and  industrial 
products  of  this  state  and  of  the  commercial  products 
exported  and  imported  through  the  ports  of  this  state. 

To  ob+ain  maximum  utilization  of  the  facilities  dur- 
ing the  interim  period  between  annual  expositions 
through  public  service  activities. 

General  Description 

The  State  Fair  and  Exposition  transferred  to  the 
California  Exposition  and  Fair  Executive  Committee 
on  July  1.  1968.  The  program  was  transferred  to  the 
new  Cal  Expo  site  on  the  American  Eiver. 

Authority 

Sections  3001-358  of  the  Agriculture  Code. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs   194.7  -  -  $2,864,031 

General  Fund 2U.S90 

State  Fair  Fund S,619M1 
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CAPITOL   BUiLDENG   AND   PLAMNiNG   COMMISSION 
Office  at  Sacramento 


SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Capitol  Building  and  Planning  Commission  (General  Fund) 

Output 

The  commission  submits  an  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature  which  is  used  as  a  guide  for  future  state 
policy  in  the  expansion  of  the  state's  physical  plant 
and  in  the  locating  of  state  facilities  in  the  capitol 
area. 

Need 

As  the  population  of  California  increases  over  the 
years,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  number  of  state 
employees  will  increase  proportionately.  Because  Sac- 
ramento is  the  capital  city  of  the  state,  the  present 
and  future  housing  needs  of  the  state  in  Sacramento 
should  be  of  continuing  concern  to  all  branches  of 
the  government,  local  as  well  as  state.  The  most  effi- 
cient method  of  keeping  watch  on  this  growth  is  to 
have  one  agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
developing  a  master  plan  for  the  orderly  development 
of  future  state  buildings  in  the  capitol  area  of  the 
City  of  Sacramento. 

Ohjectives 

1.  To  review  the  activities  of  the  state,  city  and 
county  in  fulfillment  of  the  California  Capitol  Area 
Plan  and  to  present  an  annual  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture on  the  progress  and  status  of  the  plan  and  to 


ACTUAL 

ESTIIVIATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-SS 

196S-69 

1959-70 

$817 

$2,250 

$2,250 

make  recommendations  on  any  necessary  revisions  to 
the  plan. 

2.  To  formulate  and  implement,  with  assistance 
from  the  State  Capitol  Mall  Advisory  Committee,  a 
new  long-range  master  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Capitol  Mall  by  June  1971. 

General  Description 

The  commission,  created  in  1959,  consists  of  13  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor.  Three  members  are 
nominated  by  the  City  of  Sacramento  and  three  mem- 
bers by  the  County  of  Sacramento.  Each  member 
serves  without  compensation,  though  they  are  reim- 
bursed for  their  actual  and  necessary  exi)enses. 

Chapter  1258,  Statutes  of  1968,  was  enacted  because 
of  the  Legislature's  desire  to  improve  the  western 
approach  to  the  capital  city  of  California.  This 
bill  created  the  California  State  Capitol  Mall  Advis- 
ory Committee  to  assist  and  work  with  the  commission 
in  planning  and  developing  the  Capitol  Mall  Master 
Plan.  The  members  of  the  committee  are  to  be  ap-  . 
pointed  by  the  commission  and  its  size  will  also  be 
determined  by  the  commission. 

Autliority 

Sections  8160-8172.3  of  the  Government  Code. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 

Totals,  Capitol  Building  and  Planning 
Commission    (General  Fund) 


$817 


$2,250 


$2,250 


$817 


$2,250 


$2,250 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


Commission  Program  (General  Fund)- 
Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

§44,844 

$54,303 

S55,469 

2 

2 

2 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


$54,303 


$54,303 

5  J,, 303 


$55,219 
250 

$55,469 
55,469 


COMMISSION  PROGRAM 

Continuing  program  costs 2              2              2  $44,844 

Workload  adjustments _              _              _  _ 

Total,  Commission  Program 2               2               2  $44,844 

General  Fund  H^SJ/.'f 

Output 

Objectives 

The  commission  submits  its  reeomraendations  to  the 

Legislature  and  the  Governor.  Such  proposals  may  be  1-  To  secure  assistance  for  the  Governor  and  the 

in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  a  formal  printed  report.  In  Legislature  in  promoting  economy,  efSciency,  and  im- 

some  instances  its  findings  and  recommendations  are  proved  service  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  busi- 

presented  orally  to  the  Governor  and  supplemented  by  i»ess  in  the  various  departments,   agencies,   and   in- 

commission  sponsored  enabling  legislation.  strumentalities  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  state 

In  1967  legislative  approval  was  given  to  several  government. 

commission  proposals.  Affirmative  action  was  taken  on  2.  To  make  the  operation  of  all  state  departments, 

Highwav    Commission    reorganization   measures;    re-  agencies  and  instrumentalities,  and  all  expenditures 

vision  of  certain  regulatory  practices  by  the  Depart-  of  public  funds,  more  directly  responsive  to  the  wishes 

ment  of  Professional  and  Vocational  Standards;  the  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  their  elected  represent- 

merging  or  abolition  of  certain  boards  and  eommis-  atives. 

sions  in  the  Eesources  Agencj';  the  abolition  of  the  _         ,  _       ... 

,  .,          .                       •  ■              f.    ji         J    J                  ,•  General  Description 
aiitomobile   seizure  provisions  ot   the  state  narcotic 

laws.  The   Commission  on  California  State   Government 

A  major  accomplishment  of  the  commission  in  the  Organization  and  Economy  was  created  by  the  1961 

1967-68  fiscal  year  was  Chapter  985,  Statutes  of  1968,  Legislature  and  has  responsibility  for  submitting  re- 

This  measure  permits  short-term  investment  of  sur-  ports   of    its   findings   and   recomemndations   to   the 

plus  state  funds  in  commercial  paper  of  selected  cor-  Legislature  and  to  the  Governor. 

porations    with    assets    in    excess    of    $500,000,000.  The  commission  is  composed  of  two  Senators,  two 

Further  legislative   action  resulting  from  the    Com-  Assemblymen  and  nine  citizen  members,  five  of  whom 

mission  proposals  relating  to  the  Division  of  High-  are  appointed  by  the   Governor,  with  two  each  ap- 

ways    and    the    Department    of    Professional    and  pointed   by   the   Speaker   of   the   Assembly   and   the 

Vocational  Standards  was  taken  in  1968   and  more  Senate  Rules  Committee.  The  professional  staff  of  the 

legislative  consideration  is  contemplated  during  the  commission  consists  of  an  executive  secretary  and  a 

1969  session.  senior  stenographer.   There  is  a  small  workload  in- 

The  revisions  in  the  state's  investment  authority  as  crease  requested  in  the  budget  year  to  provide  tem- 

eontained  in  Chapter  985,  Statutes  of  1968  is  expected  porary  clerical  help  during  the  regular  stenographer's 

to  produce  at  least  $2  million  per  year  with  no  addi-  vacation. 

tional  cost.  Authority 

Government  Code  Sections  8501  to  8541. 
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COMMISSION   ON   INTERSTATE   COOPERATION 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 


SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Promotion  of  Interstate  Cooperation 

General  Fund 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 


ACTUAL 
M67-6S 
?S1,496 
81A96 


ESTIMATED 

1958-69 

§79,660 

IJi.660 

5.000 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 

$99,100 
99,100 


PROMOTION  OF  INTERSTATE  COOPERATION 


Output 


An  annual  report  is  issued  sixminarizing  the  activi- 
ties of  the  conxmission  in  promoting  cooperation 
between  states  in  matters  of  common  iaterest. 

2feed 

A  munber  of  problems  facing  the  variotis  govern- 
mental levels  and  the  private  sector  are  common  to 
all  states  and  ia  many  cases  are  not  restrained  by 
political  boundaries.  An  uncoordiiiated  approach  to 
such  problems  does  not  adequately  serve  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

Oijectives 

The  objectives  of  the  commission  are  to  carry  for- 
Tvard  the  participation  of  this  state  as  a  member  of 
the  CouncU  of  State  Governments  both  regionally  and 
nationally;  to  confer  with  officers  of  other  states  and 
of  the  federal  government ;  to  formulate  proposals  for 
cooperation  between  the  state  and  other  states  and 
with  the  federal  government;  and  to  organize  and 
maintain  governmental  machinery  for  such  purposes. 

The  commission  also  acts  in  a  liaison  capacity.  With 
similar  organizations  in  other  states,  it  promotes 
better  understanding,  and  strives  for  effective  solu- 
tion of  federal-state  problems.  The  commission  also 
facilitates  the  interchange  among  California,  the  other 
states  and  their  national  associations,  of  experiences 
and  studies  pertaining  to  the  common  problems  of 
the  states.  "Whenever  findings  or  actions  on  the  fed- 
eral, state  or  association  level  may  have  gainful  appU- 
eation  in  California  or  an  effect  on  its  welfare,  they 


are  communicated  by  the  commission  to  the  respon- 
sible agencies  of  the  state. 

General  Description 

The  commission  consists  of  7  senators,  7  assembly- 
men and  5  officers  of  the  state  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. It  participates  in  the  regional  and  national 
councils  of  state  governments.  Much  of  the  work  of 
the  commission  is  conducted  through  the  Council  of 
State  Governments — an  agency  created,  supported 
and  managed  by  the  states  to  facilitate  their  internal 
operations  and  their  relations  with  each  other  and 
with  other  levels  of  government.  As  a  joint  agency 
of  all  the  states,  the  council  makes  available  to  them 
research  materials  and  information  on  developments, 
problems  and  procedures  in  state  government;  staff 
services  for  regional  and  national  meetings  of  state 
officials ;  and  liaison  and  technical  assistance  in  effect- 
ing cooperation  among  the  states  and  -ndth  the  federal 
government  for  the  solution  of  interstate  and  federal- 
state  problems. 

The  principal  item  of  expenditure  is  California's 
proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  operation  of  the 
National  Council  of  State  Governments.  This  share 
which  will  amount  to  $94,300  in  1969-70  is  based 
upon  a  formula  of  $473  for  each  100.000  population 
plus  a  base  rate  of  $5,000  per  state.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  $24,425  over  196S-69.  In  196S-69  an  ex- 
penditure of  $5,000  was  authorized  to  provide  for 
safety  studies  to  be  conducted  by  the  Western  Ee- 
gional  Office  of  the  CouncU  of  State  Governments. 

Autliority 

Government  Code  Sections  8000-8013  inclusive. 


PEOGRAil  REQTTIEEIIENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,  Promotion  of  Interstate  Cooperation- 

General  Fund 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 


$81,496 

$79,660 

$99,100 

Sl,-i96 

7J,M0 

99,100 

- 

5,000 

- 
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STATE   PERSONNEL   BOARD 

Headquarters  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 


Tlie  State  Personnel  Board  is  responsible  for  serv- 
ing the  personnel  needs  of  state  agencies  and  pro- 
viding leadership  in  personnel  management  and  in 
the  improvement  of  personnel  practices  and  proce- 
dures. Attention  is  directed  at  finding,  selecting  and 


retaining,  and  developing  the  human  resources  re- 
quired to  meet  the  needs  of  state  government  -within 
the  framework  of  a  merit  system.  It  also  provides 
technical  personnel  services  to  political  subdivisions 
on  request. 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUiREMENTS  ACTUAL  ESTIMATED 

1967-63  1968-69 

I.  State  Personnel   Services $4,570,184  $5,067,613 

II.  Contract  Personnel   Services 575,913  679,007 

III.  Administration 

(distributed  to  other  programs) (1,716,5.57)  (1,740,103) 

(Thailand  Civil  Service — reimbursed) 85,552  85.2.56 

TOTAL  PROGRAMS   $5,231,649  $5,881,876 

Reimhursements   -SU,236  -829,497 

NET  TOTALS.  PROGRAMS $4,.387,413  $5,002,379 

General  Fund 4,387,413  5,002,379 

Personnel  man-years 475.9  .521.6 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 

$5,374,639 
773,511 

(1,858,325) 


$6,148,150 
-900,560 

$5,247,590 
5,2^/7,590 

528.2 


Need 


I.  STATE   PERSONNEL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Objectives 


State  government  requires  a  competent  work  force 
capable  of  performing  its  authorized  functions  effi- 
ciently and  economically  within  the  framework  of  a 
merit  system. 


To  promote  and  increase  economy  and  efficiency  in 
state  government  through  a  personnel  merit  system. 

Authority 

Article  XXIV  of  the  State  Constitution. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 

ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

1969-70 

291.8 

319.7 

319.7 
6.3 

$4,570,184 

$5,067,613 

$5,309,791 
64.848 

291.8 
291.8 

319.7 
319.7 

326 
326 

$4,.570,184 

4,387,413 

182,771 

$5,067,613 

5,002,379 

65,234 

$5,374,639 

5,247,590 

127,049 

183.6 

205.2 

207.7 

$2,707,018 

$3,053,587 

$3,138,437 

78.7 

81.6 

82.9 

1,847,822 

1,448,650 

1,540,982 

13.3 
3.9 

13.4 
8.9 

15.9 
3.9 

280,741 
76,780 

292,983 
81,668 

400,495 
85,325 

Continuing  program  costs 

Workload  adjustments 

Totals,  State  Personnel  Services  Pro- 
gram           291.8 

General  Fund 

Reimhursements 

Program  Elements : 

1.  Recruitment,    selection    and    place- 
ment   

2.  Classification,     compensation     and 
personnel   administration    

3.  Training    and    accident   prevention 
services    

4.  Employee    discipline    

5.  Civil   service   and   employment   in- 
formation           12.3 


15.6 


15.6 


157,823 


190,725 


214,400 


1.  Recruitment,  Selection  and  Placement 


Need 


State  government  has  a  continuing  need  to  fill 
vacancies  caused  by  turnover,  establishment  of  new 
programs,  and  the  expansion  of  existing  programs. 
The  highly  competitive  California  labor  market  re- 
quires intensive  and  continuing  recruitment  efforts 
for  the  state  to  meet  its  needs  in  many  occupational 
areas.  Vacancies  must  be  filled  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible with  a  competitive  process  determining  the  best 
qualified  persons  available.  Each  job  applicant  should 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  or  her 
qualifications  in  relationship  to  the  job  requirements 
and  the  qualifications  of  other  applicants. 


Cbjectives 

To  meet  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  personnel 
requirements  of  state  agencies  on  timely  basis,  through 
a  competitive  process. 

Output 


Number  of  examinations 

Number  of  applicants 

Number  of  regular  interviews- 

Number  of  appointments 

Estimated    new    appointments 

in  critical  recruiting  classes 
Estimated    new    appointments 

in  other  classes 

Field  oflSce  test  administration 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

1,188 

198,024 

26,497 

47,466 

1,382 

211,.520 

83,000 

49,839 

1,400 

224,256 

33,000 

51,832 

3,026 

3,250 

3,595 

11,513 
9,241 

11,500 
11,925 

11,500 
12,825^ 
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STATE   PERSONNEL   BOARD — Continued 

I.  STATE   PERSONNEL  SERVICES  PROGRAM— Continued 
1,  Recruitment,  Selection  and  Placement — Continued 
It    is    planned    that    in    future    budgets    the    output  General  Description 


criteria  above  will  be  divided  where  applicable  by 
promotional  and  nonpromotioual  examinations.  Modi- 
fications in  the  existing  data  collection  methods  are 
required  to  accumulate  such  data. 


The  state's  hiring  process  may  be  divided  into  two 
components;  (1)  recruitment  and  (2)  selection  and 
placement. 


A.  RECRUITMENT 


Need 


The  state  must  employ  from  14  to  15  thousand  new 
full-time  employees  each  year  to  replace  those  who 
leave  the  service  through  normal  turnover  and  to  nil 
vacancies  resulting  from  new  or  re^dsed  programs. 
Of  this  number,  three  thousand  or  more  are  in  pro- 
fessional, administrative  or  technical  occupations. 

The  high  level  of  recruitment  activity  within  Cali- 
fornia and  elsewhere  means  that  the  state  must  ag- 
gressively present  its  employment  opportunities  if  it 
is  to  get  its  share  of  qualified  individuals.  As  is  the 
case  with  other  governmental  and  private  employers 
the  ratio  of  professional,  administrative  and  technical 
employees  to  total  work  force  is  rising  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  shortage  of  trained  workers.  In  many  oc- 
cupational areas  the  supply  of  such  personnel  is  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  high  demands  of  business,  in- 
dustry and  government  and  makes  the  California  labor 
market  one  of  the  tightest  in  the  nation. 

Oijectives 

The  recruitment  objective  is  to  attract  a  sufficient 
number  of  qualified  competitors  to  permit  the  state's 
selection  program  to  operate  effectively  in  meeting  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  requirements  of  state 
agencies  for  new  employees. 

General  Description 

To  meet  the  needs  of  state  agencies  for  new  em- 
ployees,   a   number    of   recruitment   efforts   must   be 


planned,  conducted,  and  evaluated  on  a  continuous 
basis.  For  occupations  in  short  supply,  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  extensive  year-round  recruitment.  For 
enti-y  level  positions  in  such  fields  as  engineering,  so- 
cial work,  auditing,  computer  programming,  property 
acquisition,  and  personnel  and  budget  administration, 
recruitment  programs  concentrate  on  the  college  labor 
market.  Eecruitment  literature  is  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed to  California  colleges,  contacts  are  maintained 
with  college  placement  officers,  and  visits  are  made  to 
the  schools  to  conduct  selection  interviews.  For  social 
work  and  engineering  graduates,  efforts  are  extended 
to  out-of-state  schools. 

To  recruit  experienced  personnel  in  the  health  oc- 
cupations, the  continuous  program  concentrates  heav- 
ily on  mailing  individual  recruitment  letters  to  li- 
censees in  the  professions  and  to  the  memberships  of 
professional  societies,  and  on  advertising  in  journals 
and  widely  read  professionally  oriented  periodicals. 
Eecruitment  for  nurses  is  conducted  within  the  state, 
whereas  physicians,  psychiatrists,  and  psychologists 
are  recruited  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

For  many  other  positions  special  recruitment  efforts 
are  required  in  connection  with  examinations  sched- 
uled on  a  periodic  basis  or  in  response  to  specific  needs. 
These  efforts  vary  from  routine  recruitment  directed 
to  local  labor  markets  to  intensive  recruitment  for 
highly  specialized  positions  which  is  statewide  or 
nationwide  in  scope. 


B.     SELECTION  AND  PLACEMENT 


Need 


State  government  has  a  continuing  need  to  fill  va- 
cancies through  selection  from  among  open  and  pro- 
motional applicants  with  those  who  are  best  qualified ; 
to  accomplish  this  function  expeditiously;  and  to  pro- 
vide each  applicant  with  an  equal  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his  qualifications. 

i     Objectives 

Through  a  competitive  process  which  treats  all 
applicants  in  as  equitable  and  fair  manner  as  possible, 
to  select  the  best  qualified  persons  available  and  upon 
request  certify  their  names  to  departments. 

General  Description 

The  Personnel  Board  is  responsible  for  planning, 
administering,  and  evaluating  the  civil  service  exam- 


ining program.  Tj'pically,  a  determination  is  made  as 
to  whether  candidates  meet  the  minimum  education, 
experience,  and  medical  requirements  for  the  job.  In 
addition,  a  competitive  examination  based  on  the  job 
requirements  is  given  to  rank  the  competitors.  The 
examinatioii  process  includes  Vv'ritteu  examinations, 
performance  tests,  interviews  and  an  evaluation  of 
supervisory  ratings,  used  either  singty  or  in  combi- 
nation. The  nature  and  size  of  the  candidate  group, 
recruiting  difficultj^,  and  the  job  requirements  are 
considered  in  determining  what  type  of  examination 
will  best  meet  a  given  situation.  Depending  on  the 
number  of  qualified  persons  in  state  service,  candi- 
dates compete  either  on  a  promotional  or  nonnromo- 
tinnal  basis  for  vacancies.  The  tests  may  be  directly 
administered  by  the  board  or  delegated  to  operating 
departments.  In  addition  to  fixed  date  examinations, 
the  board  has  programs  for  conducting  examinations 
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I.  STATE    PERSONNEL  SERVICES  PROGRAM— Continued 

1.   Recruitment,  Selection  and  Placement — Continued 

B.  SELECTION  AND  PLACEMENT— Continued 

on  a  continnons  basis  where  applicants  are  in  short  and  engineerino;  classes,  the  necessity  for  continued 
supply.  Qualified  persons  are  certified  to  deiDartments  recruitment  effort  has  remained  unchanged.  The 
upon  request.  To  assure  quality  in  examination  ma-  number  of  scheduled  open  examinations  requiring 
terial  and  teehniqites,  continued  test  standards  re-  recruitment,  which  dropped  sharply  in  1967  has  in 
search  and  development  are  conducted.  In  addition,  the  spring  of  1968  returned  to  former  levels.  Re- 
qualified  candidates  exhibiting  questionable  medical  cruitment  in  connection  with  classes  which  are 
employment  or  criminal  records  are  investigated  as  to  placed  on  continuous  testing  because  of  shortages, 
their  desirability  for  state  service.  Special  attention  such  as  Applied  Science  Programmer,  will  in  the 
is  given  to  physically  and  educationally  handicapped.  current  and  budget  year  require  additional  atten- 

.  ,   ,         ,.,.,,        ...-■,  tion.  Placement  office  contacts  and  student  inter- 

Input                                                               Actual             E't'mnted            Estimjtprt  .                                 t       j_     t      j_   nn      n   ^^          iiij! 

1967-68        196S-69        1969-70  vicws  are  Conducted  at  27  ot  the  state  s  tour-year 

Expenditures:  Colleges.  Existing  staffing  has  not  made  it  possible 

SeTe"uonTnVpiac-emrn-t:      2^038:11     2*m;?l6     iMUH  ^^  ^^^"^  «"°^1«^  relationships  with  nine  of  the  newer 

•  campuses  of  the  TTniversitv  of  California  and  the 

Totals  $2,707,018   $3,053,587   $3,133,437  c+o+p  fnllpcrPB 

Personnel  Man-Years:  ^^'^^^  colleges.             „     ,      .     ,         .  ,             .             ,    ,  ^ 

Recrnitment    32.2            36.9            37.3  c.  A  man-year  ot  clerical  assistance  is  needed  to 

Selection  and  placement.            151A           1^8.3           170.4  maintain  the  career  executive  roster  system.   This 

Totals 183.6           205.2           207.7  activity  is  part  of  the  management  selection  pro- 

STam  of  the  management  manpower  unit  established 

Workload  Information  j^  1967-68.   Temporary  assistance  had  previously 

1.  A  total  of  two  and  one-half  man-years  are  pro-  been    provided    from    temporary    help    reimburse- 

posed  in  1969-70  for  the  Recruitment,  Selection  and  ments  which  are  no  longer  available.   The  system 

Placement  Program.  iiow  contains  1.200  files  which  must  be  continuously 

„    nv,      ™„               •„          J  A    t.^          +   ^^^M^„A  updated  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  personnel  for 

a.  One  man-vear  is  needed  to  meet  workload  '  ^  .^.  _,  '  ,.  . 
increases  in  th^  continuous  testing  pro-ram.  The  management  positions.  The  career  executive  assign- 
continuous  testing  workload  has  returned  to  and  is  ment  examination  program  is  dependen  upon  the 
exceeding  the  level  which  preceded  the  hiring  re-  completeness  of  this  data.  Duties  will  also  include 
strictions  of  1967.  Thus  in  the  last  half  of  fiscal  vear  extracting  and  preparing  material  for  oral  mter- 
1967-68.  test  contacts  (23.450),  names  certified  view  panels,  preparing  statistical  reports  on  datam 
(16,625),  and  placement  interviews  (9,461)  ex-  the  system,  and  answering  letters  and  telephone  in- 
ceeded  previous  levels.  The  number  of  classes  placed  quiiies. 

on  continuous  testing  is  increasing  because  of  the  2.  Four  thousand  dollars  is  needed  to_  cover  costs  of 
need  in  a  variety  of  professional  and  technical  oceu-  printing  and  distributing  the  State  Civil  Service  Pay 
pations  to  examine  and  certify  candidates  rapidly.  Scales.  Currently,  the  pay  scales  which  are  a  required 
The  total  number  of  classes  now  on  continuous  test-  reference  by  all  departments  are  sold  to  each  depart- 
ing is  66.  The  larger  number  of  applicants  who  must  ment.  Eliminating  the  associated  bookkeeping  and  fis- 
be  processed  because  of  the  effort  of  the  departments  cal  transactions  between  departments  in  this  area  vnll 
to  appoint  I  rather  than  II  level  clerks,  will  also  result  in  a  less  overall  cost  to  the  state.  The  pay  scale 
have  an  impact  on  workload  in  the  current  and  would  continue  to  be  sold  to  interested  individuals 
budget  year.  and  organizations  outside  of  state  service. 

b.  One-half  man-year  is  needed  for  recruiting  in  3.  An  additional  $1,000  is  requested  to  pay  for 
occupations  with  critical  manpower  shortages.  In  ad-  parking  of  QAP  members,  most  of  whom  donate  their 
ministrative,  professional  and  technical  occupations  time  to  the  state.  Previously,  parking  was  provided 
where  shortages  exist,  including  entry  level  health  fi'ee  of  charge  by  the  state  garage  in  Sacramento. 


2.  Classification,  Compensation  and  Personnel  Administration 


Need 


A  large  merit  system  such  as  California's  requires 
a  classifi.cation  and  pay  plan  and  centralized  personnel 
management  leadership  if  the  system  is  to  operate  uni- 
formly and  equitably  in  each  department.  A  good 
classification  plan  is  a  prerequisite  if  the  state  is  to 
remain  reasonably  competitive  in  recruiting  and  re- 
taining employees,  establish  personnel  management 
practices  which  maintain  good  employee  morale  and 
provide  career  opportunities  to  its  employees. 


Ohjectives 

1.  To  classify  and  compensate  positions  involving 
comparable  duties  and  responsibilities  similarly. 

2.  To  the  extent  possible,  maintain  state  salaries  at 
a  reasonably  competitive  level  to  recruit  and  retain 
qualified  employees. 

3.  To  promote  good  personnel  management  prac- 
tices in  state  service  and  provide  consultative  assist- 
ance to  departments. 
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I.  STATE   PERSONNEL  SERVICES   PROGRAM— Continued 
2.  Classification,  Compensation  and  Personnel  Administration — Continued 


4.  To  facilitate  personnel  transactions  and  reduce 
errors. 

5.  To  determine  minimum  job  qualifications  for 
each  position  in  the  civil  service  system,  to  facilitate 
the  recruitment  and  selection  process  and  provide  for 
uniform  treatment  of  jobs. 

6.  To  be  responsive  to  the  personnel  needs  of  the 
department. 

Output  Criteria 

It  is  difficult  to  list  meaningful  output  criteria  for 
the  classification,  compensation  and  personnel  admin- 
istration program  element.  Most  of  the  quantifiable 
output,  such  as  classification  and  pay  studies  and  num- 
ber of  positions  audited,  are  merely  indicators  of 
VForkload.  Effectiveness  of  this  program  element  is 
measured  by  a  composite  of  many  factors.  Evaluation 
is  on  the  basis  of  a  combination  of  workload  data  and 
professional  observations  and  judgment.  Factors  in- 
fluencing management  decisions  are  such  things  as : 

a.  Percent  of  positions  reviewed  during  personnel 
management  surveys  and  departmental  audits 
foiind  to  be  misclassified. 

b.  Percent  of  personnel  transaction  documents 
found  to  be  in  error  and  returned  to  departments 
for  correction. 

c.  Relative  number  of  illegal  transactions  found 
in  the  audit  of  delegated  personnel  transactions. 

d.  Number  and  nature  of  classification  and  pay 
requests  received. 

e.  Staff  study  and  elapsed  time  required  to  com- 
plete a  classification  and  pay  request. 

f.  Number  of  grievances  filed  and  complaints  re- 
ceived, and  the  nature  and  validity  of  complaints. 

g.  The  state's  ability  to  recruit  and  retain  qiial- 
ified  persons. 

General  Description 

The  board  formulates,  administers,  and  evaluates 
the  state's  classification  and  pay  plan  and  provides 
personnel  management  leadership  and  consultative 
services  to  operating  departments.  The  board  staff 
recommends  to  the  five-man  board  the  establish- 
ment, revision  and  abolishment  of  classes,  and  the 
allocation  of  funds  appropriated  for  salary  adjust- 
ments. Salary  surveys  are  made  of  public  and  private 


organizations  and  used  as  the  basis  for  recommending 
to  the  Go'y'ernor  and  Legislature  any  changes  needed 
in  state  salary  levels.  Classification  and  pay  problems 
are  identified  and  resolved,  jobs  are  reviewed  to  en- 
sure they  are  properly  classified,  personnel  manage- 
ment surveys  of  departments  are  made,  allocation 
standards  are  developed  and  revised,  written  stand- 
ards and  procedures  are  developed  and  maintained, 
and  assistance  is  provided  to  departments  in  the  in- 
terpretation and  application  of  laws  governing  state 
civil  service  in  a  uniform  and  standard  manner. 


input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Expenditures $1,347,822  $1,448,650  $1,540,982 

Personnel  man-years 78.7  81.6  82.9 

Workload  Adjustments 

An  additional  1.3  man-years  are  proposed  for  the 
classification,  compensation,  and  personnel  administra- 
tion program  element  as  follows : 

a.  To  assist  in  maintaining  the  reference  manuals 
and  guides  used  by  departmental  personnel  clerks 
in  preparing  and  processing  transaction  documents 
and  updating  pertinent  rules  and  regulations ;  audit 
personnel  transactions  delegated  to  departments 
and  to  the  State  Personnel  Board  Roster  Section; 
and  provide  training  assistance  to  departmental 
transaction  clerks. 

b.  One  position  is  needed  to  meet  the  classifica- 
tion and  pay  study  worldoad  demands.  Request 
for  classification  and  pay  studies  by  departments 
and  employee  groups  coupled  with  changes  in  state 
and  federal  legislation  and  the  changing  require- 
ments of  the  civil  service  system  has  resulted  in  a 
workload  which  exceeds  the  staff's  capabilities  and 
has  required  diversion  of  staff  from  other  acti^^aties. 

c.  A  pilot  career  opportimities  development  proj- 
ect was  started  in  1968-69  through  use  of  existing 
staff.  The  objective  of  this  unit  is  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  technical  assistance  to  departments  in  de- 
veloping increased  career  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged.  The  program  includes  identifying 
existing  job  opportunities,  creating  new  employ- 
ment and  career  opportunities  by  job  restructuring 
and  developing  personnel  policies  to  facilitate  the 
placement,  promotion  and  retention  of  the  disad- 
vantaged in  state  service. 


3.  Training  and  Accident  Prevention  Services 


Need 


Efficiency  and  economy  in  the  accomplishment  of 
state  government  objectives  can  be  enhanced  by  de- 
veloping a  high  level  of  managerial  and  employee  ef- 
fectiveness and  minimizing  job  injuries  and  vehicle 
collisions. 


Development  of  the  state's  human  resources  re- 
quires the  availability  of  professional  assistance  and 
centralized  leadership  to  overcome  the  effects  of  de- 
partmentalization, departmental  training  resource 
limitations,  and  geographic  dispersion  of  employees. 
Currently  there  are  7,800  managers  in  state  service 
and  the  number  is  growing.  During  the  last  three 
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I.  STATE   PERSONNEL  SERVICES  PROGRAM— Continued 
3.  Training  and  Accident  Prevention  Services — Continued 


j-ears  less  tlian  2  percent  of  their  available  man-liours 
were  spent  in  training  as  compared  with  more  than 
5  percent  in  the  federal  government  and  6  percent  in 
private  industry. 

Similarly,  reducing  the  human  and  dollar  costs  re- 
sulting from  job  injuries  and  vehicle  collisions  re- 
quires continuous  management  attention  which  can  be 
enhanced  M'ith  centralized  leadership  and  consulta- 
tion. 

Ohjectiies 

1.  To  train  approximately  2,210  managers  in  in- 
creasing their  managerial  effectiveness,  to  effect 
significant  organizational  improvements  in  five  de- 
partments, provide  consultation  and  assistance  in  15 
depai'tmental  programs,  and  provide  consultation  to 
state  managers  in  programs  and  program  effectiveness. 

2.  To  provide  leadership  and  consultation  to  state 
managers  that  will  reduce  the  overall  accident  fre- 
quency rate  to  16.5  per  1.000,000  hours  worked  for 
the  fiscal  year  and  the  driver  collision  rate  to  12  per 
1,000,000  miles. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  EsHmated 

1967-6S  195S-69  1969-70 

Agency  ind  iiiteragonc.v  courses  31  49  49 
Agency  and  interagency  course 

hours    18,580  88,655  88,655 

Persons  trained 603  1,635  1,635 

Agency  programs  and  projects  15  20  20 
Accidents/1,000,000  hours 

worked 18.5  17  16.5 

Colli.sions/1,000,000  miles 12.4  12  12 

General  Description 

In  fiscal  year  1969-70,  the  State  Personnel  Board 
training  staff  will  train  1,635  managers  and  super- 
visors in  49  agency  and  interagency  management  or 
supervisory  training  courses  totaling  88,655  course 
hours  and  total  man-hours  or  management  and  super- 
visory training  in  state  service  will  have  increased 


by  4  percent;  additionally,  20  projects  will  be  com- 
pleted for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  or  strength- 
ening existing  departmental  training  organizations, 
plans,  and  programs  and  72  additional  persons  with 
training  responsibilities  will  receive  basic  or  advanced 
training-for-trainers  in  programs  designed  to  increase 
and  update  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  use  of  training 
concepts,  materials,  and  techniques;  and  training  re- 
sources and  materials  available  to  departments  and 
for  interdepartmental  use  will  be  augmented  sub- 
stantially; a  plan  will  be  devised  for  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  the  facilities  of  schools  and  universities,  and 
federal  and  local  governments,  and  professional  as- 
sociations; 50  managers  and  ADP  personnel  will  be 
trained  in  5,000  course  hours  of  interagency  ADP 
training  and  six  departments  will  have  data  process- 
ing courses  available  to  their  management  and/or 
technical  personnel.  Totally,  by  July  1,  1970,  the 
training  division  will  have  trained  1,635  managers, 
supervisors,  and  training  personnel  in  49  courses  and 
20  projects  amounting  to  88,655  course  hours  of  in- 
struction. 

Advisory  and  consultive  services  are  provided  de- 
partments to  define  their  problems  and  control  state 
losses  resulting  from  injuries.  Also,  seven  interde- 
partmental defensive  driver  training  courses  are  co- 
ordinated for  approximately  1.200  new  state  drivers. 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-59  1969-70 

$292,988  $400,405 
13.4  15.9 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $280,741 

Personnel  man-years 13.3 

Workload  Adjustments 

Two  and  one-half  man-years  are  needed  for  the 
state's  middle  management  training  program.  In  ad- 
dition, .$60,850  for  operating  and  equipment  expenses 
are  also  required.  The  full  cost  of  these  increases  are 
reimbursed  through  the  tuition  paid  by  the  program 
participants. 


4.  Employee  Discipline 

Need  Output                                                        Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Civil  service  employees  should  be  protected  from         Appeals  processed 343  310  310 

arbitrary  and  unjust  actions  taken  by  state  managers  Disputes  resolved  ~by~parties           55 

which  affects  the  status  of  the  employee  in  such  areas  Appeals  pending  __ _" 92  -  - 

as  punitive   actions    (including   reprimands,   suspen-  General  Description 
sions,  dismissals,  denial  of  salary  increases,  etc.)  and 

reports  of  performance;  Similarly,  department  man-  The  hearing  ofSce.  acting  as  an  extension  of  the 

agement  should  have  flexibility  to  take  disciplinary  five-man  Personnel  Board,  hears   appeals   from   dis- 

actions  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  pro-  ciplinary    actions    and   other    management    decisions 

mote  efficiency  and  equitable  treatment  of  employees.  affecting  an  employee's  rights  and  recommends  a  deci- 
sion to  the  five-man  Personnel  Board.  Overload  eases 

Objectives  ^^^  heard  by  the  Office  of  Administrative  Procedure. 

To  give  each  employee  who  believes  his  rights  under  ,„p^,^                                         Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

the  State  Civil  Service  Act  have  been  violated  by  a  "67-68        196S-69        1969-70 

management  decision  the  opportunity  to  appeal  the  iereonnel' man-Veari"!:;:::::    ^'''^'f  9       *^^'f  |       $85,3|5 
decision  and  give  management  an  opportitnity  to  pre- 
sent its  point  of  view  to  an  independent  hearing  of- 
ficer for  resolution. 
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I.  STATE   PERSONNEL  SERVICES   PROGRAM— Continued 
5.  Civil  Service  and  Employment  Information 


Need 

Large  numbers  of  citizens,  employees,  students, 
counselors,  and  various  organizations  request  infor- 
mation about  state  employment  and  the  state  ciyil 
service.  These  requests  are  made  in  person  or  by  letter 
or  telephone.  The  state,  as  a  major  employer  and  as  a 
governmental  entity,  has  an  obligation  to  respond  to 
this  need  for  information. 

OijecUves 

The  objective  is  to  promptly  provide  employment 
information  and  general  information  about  the  state 
civil  service  in  response  to  specific  inquiries. 

Output 

Information  counter  contracts 

Letters  of  inquiry 

Counseling  interviews 


Actual 
1957-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

531.644 

74,044 

1,543 

600.000 

80,000 

1,700 

607.000 

85,500 

1,800 

General  Description 

The  Personnel  Board  seeks  to  achieve  its  public 
information  objective  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Public  information  counter  personnel  provide 
employment  and  general  information  about  the  state 
civil  service  in  person  or  by  telephone  in  Sacra- 
mento. Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco. 

2.  Letters  of  inquiry  from  the  general  public, 
state  officials  and  various  groups  and  organizations 
are  answered  by  tlie  technical  staff. 

3.  The  technical  staff  provides  employment  coun- 
seling inter^dews  upon  request  to  members  of  the 
general  public  and  to  students,  and  participate,  if 
requested  and  when  available,  in  campus  career  days 
and  job  fairs  intended  to  give  occupational  guid- 
ance to  students. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $157,823 

Personnel  man-years 12.3 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$190,725 
15.6 

$214,400 
15.6 

II.  CONTRACT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 


Need 


There  is  a  continuing  need  to  improve  the  quality 
of  personnel  management  activities  in  local  govern- 
mental agencies.  Because  of  such  things  as  staff  limi- 
tations, unf  orseen  problems,  and  only  occasional  need 
for  some  services,  many  local  jurisdictions  can  not  in- 
dependently meet  all  their  personnel  management 
needs  economically  and  efficiently.  Such  organizations 
need  to  be  able  to  economically  get  expert  outside  as- 
sistance when  required. 

Ohjectives 

1.  To  provide  a  competent  resource  of  personnel 
services  needed  and  requested  by  California  local 
government  agencies  and  eligible  state  agencies  and  to 


improve  the  quality  of  personnel  management  in  the 
agencies  served. 

2.  Provide  requested  services  at  a  minimum  charge 
sufficient  to  recover  all  costs  of  their  provision  at  no 
cost  to  the  state. 

AtitJioritij 

Tlie  contract  personnel  services  program  is  author- 
ized bj-  Government  Code  Section  18707.  Services  pro- 
vided the  county  welfare  merit  sj^stem  are  authorized 
by  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  Section  10902,  the 
California  Exposition  and  Fair  Corporation  by  Agri- 
culture Code  Section  3556,  and  the  local  civil  defense 
merit  svstem  by  Governor's  Executive  Order  No.  60- 
CD-2,  dated  December  14, 1960. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 

Workload  adjustment 

Totals,  Contract  Personnel  Services- 

Reiinhursetnents 

Program  Elements : 

1.  Recruitment  and  selection 

2.  Other  technical  services 

3.  Merit  systems 


Need 

The  quality  of  local  government  operation  and  man- 
agement can  be  improved  by  means  of  the  selection  of 
well  qualified  personnel. 


49.1 

53.2 
7.3 

61 
4.8 

$575,913 

$623,161 

55,846 

$679,007 
679,007 

$737,567 
35,944 

49.1 

60.5 

65.3 

$575,913 
575,913 

$773,511 
773,511 

21.S 
14.1 
13.2 

26.7 
17.3 
16.0 

2S.S 
19.3 
17.2 

$231,950 

188.977 
154,986 

$281,137 
212,809 
185,061 

$315,610 
248,508 
209,393 

1.  Recruitment 

and  Selection 

Ohjectives 

To  meet  the  personnel  recruitment  and  selection 
needs  of  the  agencies  of  local  government  requesting 
such  services. 
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II.  CONTRACT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES  PROGRAM— Continued 


1.   Recruitment  and  Selection — Continued 


Output 


Actual 
19S7-6S 

231 


Estimated 
196S-69 

240 
2,185 


Estimated 
1969-70 

250 
2,320 


Agencies  using  service 

Numlier  of  written  examina- 
tions            2,060 

Complete    recruitment    and    se- 
lection screening  projects 11  11  12 

General  Description 

Upon  I'equest,  ■written  examinations  are  provided  as 
part  of  the  local  agency  selection  process  for  all  types 
of  jobs.  Interviews  are  planned  and  conducted.  Com- 
plete recruitment  and  selection  services  are  provided 
primarilj'  for  specialized  or  high-level  jobs.  Under  this 
program  the  relatively  high  cost  of  developing  and 
updating  good  written  examination  material  is  shared 


by  the  many  agencies  of  local  government  who  use 
tliis  service.  Written  examination  materials  have  been 
developed  for  fire,  police,  and  other  activities  which 
exist  only  in  local  government.  All  services  are  pro- 
vided under  contract  on  a  fully  reimbursable  basis. 


Actual 
1967-6S 
$231,950 
21.8 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$281,137 
26.7 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$315,610 

2S.8 


input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 

Workload  Information 

In  order  to  meet  contract  commitments,  4.9  addi- 
tional man-years  are  proposed  for  1968-69  and  an 
additional  2.1  man-years  for  1969-70. 


2.  Other  Technical  Personnel  Services 


Need 


Improved  and  less  costly  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  agencies  of  local  government  can  be  facili- 
tated by  means  of  the  establishment  of  good  person- 
nel management  practices. 

Oljectives 

To  meet  client  needs  for  other  technical  personnel 
management  services  by  responding  to  requests  for 
classification,  pay,  and  emploj^ee  benefit  studies ;  prep- 
aration of  drafts  of  personnel  ordinances,  rules,  and 
policies,  and  by  providing  consultation  on  other  as- 
pects of  personnel  management. 


Agencies  also  request  studies  of  groups  of  positions 
to  keep  their  classification  plans  current.  Agencies 
may  request  surveys  to  evaluate  salary  levels  in  rela- 
tion to  prevailing  rates  of  pay.  Studies  are  requested 
of  employee  fringe  benefits.  Assistance  is  sought  in 
the  development  of  personnel  ordinances,  rules,  and 
policies.  Similarly,  advice  and  consultation  on  gen- 
eral personnel  management  subject  is  requested.  All 
services  are  provided  under  contract  on  a  fully  re- 
imbursable basis. 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


75 


80 


Output 

Number  of  classification, 
pay  or  employee  benefit 
studies    completed    72 

Numlier  of  other  personnel  man- 
agement consultation  projects 
completed      6  7  11 

General  Description 

Local  government  agencies  request  surveys  to  de- 
velop or  overhaul  position  classification  and  pay  plans. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $188,977 

Personnel  man-years 14.1 

Worlcload  Information 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$212,809  $248,508 
17.3  19.3 


An  additional  3.2  man-years  will  be  required  in 
1968-69  and  2  in  1969-70,  to  meet  contract  commit- 
ments. 


3.  Merit  Systems 


Need 


Federal  or  state  law  requires  that  certain  local 
agency  merit  systems,  not  approved  for  local  admin- 
istration, be  administered  by  the  State  Personnel 
Board. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  improve  continuously  the  opera- 
tion of  local  agency  merit  systems  for  which  this 
element  is  responsible  under  contract,   with   special 


reference  to  personnel  selection  aspects.  This  is  to  be 
done  by : 

1.  Establishing  eligible  lists  for  present  classes 
so  that  at  least  90  percent  of  all  new  hires  into  the 
local  merit  systems  can  be  made  from  such  lists 
promptly  and,  in  no  event,  within  more  than  60 
days. 

2.  Employing  currently  professionally  accepted 
recruitment  and  selection  methods  or  adapting  or 
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II.  CONTRACT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES  PROGRAM— Continued 
3.  Merit  Systems — Continued 


developing  new  methods  for  expanded  recruitment 
and  selection  of  staiS  from  minority  or  other  dis- 
advantaged groups. 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 
394 


Estimated 
196S-69 
400 

11,500 
2,850 


54 


Estimated 
1969-70 
410 

12,000 
3,000 


52 


Number  of  examinations 

Number  of  applications 

processed 11,315 

Number    passed    examinations         2,694 
Average    number    of    calendar 

days  required  to  produce  an 

eligible  list 55.8 

General  Deseription 


Under  contract  with  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  a  comprehensive  recruiting  and  examining 
program  for  a  variety  of  professional  and  other  classi- 
fications is  provided  for  43  county  welfare  depart- 
ments covering  more  than  4,200  employees. 


Recruitment,  examining,  interviewing  and  other 
personnel  services  are  provided  under  contract  to  the 
new  California  Exposition  and  Fair  Corporation, 
whose  staff  is  not  subject  to  the  State  Civil  Service 
System. 

A  comprehensive  merit  system  for  employees  in  34 
local  jurisdictions  is  provided  under  contract  with 
the  California  Disaster  Office.  All  services  are  pro- 
vided on  a  fully  reimbursable  basis. 


Input  Actual  Estimated 

1967-fiS  1968-69 

Expenditures    $154,986  $185,061 

Personnel  man-years 13.2  16.5 

Workload  Increases 


Estimated 
1969-70 

.$209,393 

17.2 


Three  and  three  tenths  man-years  will  be  required 
in  1968-69  and  0.7  of  a  man-year  addition  in  1969-70, 
to  meet  contract  commitments. 


III.  ADMINISTRATION 


Need 


All  programs  require  leadership  and  administrative 
support  in  order  that  their  objectives  may  be  met 
efficiently  and  economically. 

Objectives 

To  provide  leadership  and  administrative  support 
for  efficient  fulfillment  of  the  State  Personnel  Board 
programs. 

Authority 

The  board  is  authorized  under  Article  XXIV  of  the 
State  Constitution.  Authority  for  activities  conducted 
within  this  program  is  based  on  the  need  for  man- 
agement and  staffing  of  a  personnel  management  pro- 
gram under  Article  XXIV  of  the  Constitution  and 
enabling  legislation. 

General  Description 

BOARD  (POLICY  AND  APPEALS) 

A  five-man  board  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
10-year  terms.  The  board  provides  policy  direction  of 
the  state  civil  service  system  through  its  authority  to 
review  and  modify  recommended  actions  of  the  staff. 
Public  hearings  are  held  by  the  board  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  an  efficient  and  up-to-date  merit  sys- 


tem, responsive  to  the  needs  of  state  managers.  The 
board  provides  an  appeal  process  for  all  emploji^ees 
and  applicants  who  believe  they  are  arbitrarily  or  un- 
justly treated  hy  the  Personnel  Board  staff. 

EXECUTIVE  AND  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

Program  management  is  provided  through  the  exec- 
utive office,  division  chiefs,  and  program  supervisors. 

SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

A  variety  of  support  activities  have  been  central- 
ized to  gain  the  economies  which  result  from  such 
centralization. 

Personnel  (including  payroll  and  training) 

Fiscal  management  (including  budgeting,  account- 
ing and  purchasing) 

Forms  management 

Mail 

Duplicating  and  reproduction  services 

Supply 

Clerical  services  (including  group  production  serv- 
ices, stenographic  services,  photocopying,  varityper 
services,  and  graphic  artist  services) 

Central  files 

Office  management 

Data  processing 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 


III.  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 135          141.4       135.9  $1,716,557 

Workload  adjustments -             -              1  - 

Totals,  Administration  (General  Fund)       135          141.4       136.9  $1,716,557 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs : 
State  Personnel  Services : 

a.  Recruitment,  selection  and  placement -$900,974 

b.  Classification,  compensation  and  personnel  administration -560,026 

c.  Training  and  accident  prevention  services —107,411 

d.  Employee   discipline   -26,789 

e.  Civil  service  and  employment  information -59,500 

Totals,  Charged  to  State  Personnel  Services -$1,654,700 

Contract  Personnel  Services : 

a.  Recruitment  and  selection $25,522 

h.  Other  technical  services   -19,710 

c.  Merit  systems -16,625 

Totals,  Charged  to  Contract  Personnel  Services -$61,857 

Total  Amount  Charged  to  Other  Programs -$1,716,557 

Thailand  Civil  Service  Improvement  project   (reimbursable) $85,552 

Totals,  Administration — Undistributed $85,552 

Reimbursements   85,552 


$1,740,103 

$1,853,468 

4,857 

$1,740,103 

$1,858,325 

-$923,559 

-569,674 

-111,413 

-28,206 

-62,193 

-$967,537 

-622,530 

-119,093 

-29,773 

-65,501 

-$1,695,045 

-$1,804,4H 

-$18,521 
-14,439 
-12,098 

-$22,149 
-17,245 
-14,497 

-$45,058 

-$53,891 

-$1,740,103 

-$1,858,325 

$85,256 

- 

$85,256 
85,256 

- 

Workload  Increases 

1.  One  additional  position  is  required  to  meet  work- 
load increases  in  the  ' '  Administration ' '  program.  The 
one  position  is  needed  to  assist  in  the  processing  of 
invoices,  contracts,  purchase  orders  and  related  ac- 
tivities. Out  of  necessity  this  position  was  established 
in  1966  with  temporary  help  funds  and  salary  savings. 

2.  EDP  rental  charges  will  increase  by  $38,636  to 
replace  outdated  equipment  and  provide  additional 
equipment  needed  to  improve  EDP  capabilities  and 
keep  up  with  workload  demands. 


3.  $2,400  for  workmen 's  compensation  expenses  (in- 
cludes $1,400  for  reimbursable  policy  for  cooperative 
personnel). 

4.  $3,900  new  charge  by  General  Services  for  state 
police  protection. 

5.  $3,564  new  charge  by  General  Services  for  facil- 
ities planning  unit  support. 

6.  Approximately  3.5  man-years  in  the  current  year 
reflect  additional  effort  on  the  Thailand  Civil  Service 
Improvement  Program  which  is  fully  reimbursable. 
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SECRETARY   OF  STATE 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 


SUMMARY  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  OBJECTIVES 

The  Secretary  of  State 's  ofSee  is  tlie  sum  total  of  its 
diverse  parts,  each  of  which  is  accompanied  in  the 
program  budget  by  a  statement  on  objectives. 

SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 


To  be  added  to  that,  however,  is  the  important  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a  constitutional  officer 
elected  by  the  people  with  a  mandate  to  carry  out  the 
programs  and  policies  he  has  enunciated. 


I.  Corporate  BMlings   

II.  Elections   

III.  Financins  Statements 

IV.  Notary  Public  

V.  Archives  

VI.  Administration — distributed  to  other  programs- 

TOTALS,   PROGRAMS    

Reiminrsements    


NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS  (General  Fund). 
Personnel  man-years 


Commission  on  Voting  Machines  (General  Fund) 

Personnel  m.m-years 

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT  (General  Fund)^ 
Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1957-6S 

195S-69 

1969-70 

$442,225 

138,044 

420,689 

77,997 

98,057 

(162.672) 

$490,127 
419,902 
462,152 
104.707 

110,817 
(188.282) 

$493,889 
133,020 
496,216 
114.949 
117,490 

(202.678) 

$1,177,012 
-6,539 

$1,587,705 
-3,670 

$1,355,564 
-n,690 

$1,170,473 

$1,584,035 

$1,342,874 

92.6 

95.3 

102 

lentatlon 

- 

- 

$30,000 

- 

- 

1 

$1,170,473 

I$l,584,035 

$1,372,874 

92.6 

95.3 

103 

An  executive  secretary  is  proposed  for  the  State 
Commission  on  Voting  Machines  and  Vote  Tabulating 
Devices.  Duties  of  this  position  will  include  study  of 
proposed  devices,  liaison  with  counties  regarding  their 


use,  and  supervision  of  operational  procedures. 

Chapter  1107,  Statutes  of  196S,  established  legisla- 
tive intent  to  provide  staff  for  this  commission. 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  CORPORATE  FILINGS 


Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Number  of  corporate  docu- 
ments filed   33,975  38,000  40,000 

IJeed 

There  must  be  a  control  over  filing  for  incorpora- 
tion under  laws  of  California,  with  the  Secretary  of 
State 's  office  serving  as  a  check  on  new  filings. 

Authority 

Section  308  of  the  Corporations  Code  and  Section 
12201  of  the  Government  Code. 

Ol)jectives 

To  guarantee  propriety  and  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  in.  corporation  filings.  To  review  powers 
and  purposes  stated  in  articles  of  incorporation  sub- 
mitted for  filing  with  the  state,  with  the  objective  of 
having  such  articles  conform  with  the  laws  and  be 
certain  provisions  in  the  articles  are  not  excessive. 


General  Description 

The  Secretary  of  State's  legal  staff  examines  all 
proposed  articles  of  incorporation  and  handles  a  va- 
riety of  legal  work  necessarj^  in  performing  the  pri- 
marj'  function.  Other  integral  elements  of  the  office 
share  in  the  total  operation  of  filing  and  processing 
articles  and  other  documents,  such  as  service  marks 
and  trademarks. 

Growing  complexity  of  state  laws  and  progressively 
more  legislation  in  this  field  every  year  has  contrib- 
uted to  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  corre- 
spondence and  telephoning  necessary  to  handle  filings. 

The  corporation  index  gives  ready  reference  to 
names,  legal  standing,  place  of  business  and  stock 
structure  of  California  corporations.  Another  element, 
corporation  records,  has  microfilmed  copies  of  articles 
with  detailed  information.  These  records  all  are  avail- 
able for  public  inspection. 

One  clerical  position  was  administratively  estab- 
lished in  the  current  year  due  to  workload  increases 
and  is  proposed  for  continuation  in  the  budget  year. 
One  additional  clerical  position  is  also  proposed  in  the 
budget  year  for  this  purpose. 
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PR0GRA51  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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28 
29 
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31 
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33 
34 
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36 
37 
38 
39 
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I.  CORPORATE   FILINGS— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 34.2         33.5         33.5  $442,225 

Workload  adjustments -  1  1.6  - 

Totals,   Corporate   Filings 34.2         34.5         35.1  $442,225 

General  Fund   436,929 

I' eimhursementa    5,296 


$483,627 
6,500 

$490,127 

487,427 

2,700 


$481,532 
12,357 

$493,889 

491,339 

2,550 


II.  ELECTIONS 


Output  Actual 

1967-6S 

Voter  registration    7,925,617 

Candidates  certified   772 

Heed 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

8,587,673  9.200,000 

542  900 


It  is  necessary  to  supervise  state  elections  from  an 
overall  central  point  and  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
the  chief  Elections  officer  in  California.  With  the 
actual  function  of  elections  carried  on  at  the  local 
(county)  level,  results  must  be  gathered  from 
throughout  the  state  and  then  tabulated  and  dissem- 
inated according  to  law. 

To  become  law.  a  bill  must  have  been  passed  by 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, given  a  chapter  number  and  filed  by  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  State.  The  Elections  Section  handles  these 
filings. 

Authority 

The  Elections  Code  and  various  articles  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Constitution. 

Objectives 

To  oversee  and  coordinate  state  elections  conducted 
in  the  58  counties,  consistent  with  California  elections 


laws;  to  report  official  results,  and  to  certify  election 
of  the  winning  candidates. 

General  Description 

As  chief  elections  officer  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
responsible  for  state  election  contests  being  carried 
out  in  proper  and  orderly  fashion.  These  races  are 
for  constitutional  office,  United  States  Senate,  con- 
gressional, State  Senate  and  Assembly  and  judicial 
positions.  A  semiofficial  canvass  is  made  in  the  period 
immediately  following  each  election — primary  and 
general — and  this  is  followed  by  an  official  canvass. 
A  series  of  publications  is  put  out  to  report  on  regis- 
tration and  election  statistics,  as  spelled  out  in  the 
Elections  Code.  This  program  includes  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Annual  Koster  of  California  Public  Offi- 
cials. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  activity  as  Secretary  to 
the  State  Commission  on  Voting  Machines  and  Vote 
Tabulating  Devices  takes  considerable  time  and  effort. 
One  additional  clerical  position  is  proposed  to  alle- 
viate some  of  the  workload. 

Current  year  costs  include  $300,000  for  printing 
and  distribution  of  election  pamphlets  for  the  General 
Election. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs_ 
Workload  adjustments 


3.8 


4.8 


4.8 
O.S 


Totals,  Election  (General  Fund) 


3.8 


4.8 


5.6 


$138,044 


$138,044 


$116,902 
303,000 

$419,902 


$122,000 
11,020 

$133,020 


III.  FINANCING  STATEMENTS 


Output 

Number  of  statements  and 
notices  filed    


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


181,108         219,500         254,000 


Need 


If  a  lender  or  seller  does  not  have  means  to  estab- 
lish priority  for  his  security  interest  in  certain  per- 
sonal property  covered  by  a  security  agreement — as 
against  other  creditors  of  a  debtor — -the  lender  or 
seller  could,  in  the  instance  of  debtor  bankruptcy,  in- 
solvency or  default,  suffer  serious  losses.  If  a  lender 
or  seller  does  not  have  means  of  determining  out- 
standing debts  involving  certain  personal  property, 
the  subject  of  a  proposed  security  agreement  includ- 
ing the  lender  or  seller,  the  lender  could  in  the  in- 
stance of  debtor  bankruptcy,  insolvency  or  default, 
suffer  serious  losses. 


Authority 

Uniform  Commercial  Code,  Chapter  4,  Divisions  9 
and  10.  Uniform  Federal  Tax  Lien  Registration  Act. 
Chapter  14,  Division  7  of  Title  1  of  the  Government 
Code. 

Objectives 

To  establish  priority  on  security  interests  in  per- 
sonal property  covered  by  security  agreements 
through  filing  financing  statements.  To  file  as  a  matter 
of  public  record  notices  of  federal  tax  liens  against 
personal  property  of  partnerships  and  corporations. 

General  Description 

Financing  statements  and  notices  of  federal  tax 
liens  presented  for  filing  are  reviewed  to  determine 
that  the  documents  contain  all  required  information. 
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III.  FINANCING  STATEMENTS— Continued 


Filed  documents  axe  indexed  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  upon  request  provides  official  information  in 
certificates  of  filing  and  certified  copies  of  filed  docu- 
ments. 

New  positions  requested  for  this  program  include 


one  computer  operator,  one  kej'  punch  operator,  four 
clerks  and  one  man-year  of  temporary  help.  Portions 
of  these  positions  are  charged  to  the  Notary  Public 
program.  All  proposed  new  positions  are  required  be- 
cause of  workload  increases. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 24.3         26  26  $420,689  $442,550  $471,031 

Workload  adjustments -  2.5  5.9  -  19,602  25,185 

Totals,   Financing   Statements 24.3         28.5         31.9  $420,689  $462,152  $496,216 

Geiteral  Fund   Jfl9,891  J,61,SS2  495,416 

Reimbursements   798  770  800 

IV.  NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  Objectives 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Number  of  notary  public  ,.„,.,  .^^  „„„         ^,  n^^  To  Serve  the  busiuess  community  and  general  pub- 

appomtments 14,813  a         24,000         24,600  lie  through  appointment  of  notaries  public  for  the 

Need  purpose  of  performing  certain  official  acts,  and  to  give 

Tij-         ,  J.  J  *„  J.    V    1       11  JM  •  11  official  recognition  and  authenticity  to  acts  and  docu- 

Many  types  of  documents,  to  be  legally  or  officiaUy  ,     executed  in  the  nresence  of  a  notarv  nnhlip 

acceptable,   must  be  notarized.  Notary  services  are  '^^''^^  executed  m  the  presence  ot  a  notary  public. 

generallj^  related  to  oaths,  affirmations,  affidaAats,  dep-  General  Desci-iption 

ositions  and  acknowledgments.  The  notarial  certificate  a  i-  i-  j?  j.  i-i-  •  ,  . 
generallv  states  that  a  certain  person  or  persons,  be-  Applications  for  notary  public  appointments  are 
fore  a  notary  public  took  an  oath,  signed  an  agree-  reviewed  to  determme  that  applicants  meet  require- 
ment or  a  statement  and  acknowledged  to  the  notarv  ^^'^f  ^f  appointmeiit.  Notary  public  appointments 
thit  thev  did  it  '  ^^^  "  ^^^  years  and  a  notary  may  serve  throughout 
m  •  ..1,'  i-  ■.  i  4.  •  J  J  4.  ii  the  state.  Authority  for  appointing  notaries  public 
To  give  authenticity  to  notarized  documents  the  ^^^  transferred  from  the  Governor  to  the  Secretary 
Secretary  of  State,  as  required  upon  request,  must  ^^  g^^^^  ^^  November  8,  1967  through  an  act  of  the 
certify  that  the  notary  public  was  duly  qualffied.  Legislature.  One-time  costs  of  automating  notary  rec- 
Authority  ordkeeping  procedures  were  reflected  in  the  1967-68 

Chapter  3,  Division  1,  Title  2,  Government  Code.  ^^^^  additional  half-time  clerk  is  requested  in  the 

budget  year,  plus  portions  of  the  new  positions  dis- 
cussed under  the  Financing  Statements  Program. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs. 
Workload  adjustments 


8.1 


4.6 
0.9 


4.6 

1 


$77,997 


Totals,  Notary  Public  (General  Fund) 


8.1  5.5  5.6  $77,997 

V.  ARCHIVES 


$101,707 
3,000 

$104,707 


$105,365 
9,.584 

$114,949 


Output 


Archival  material 

Accessions    

Documents  processed  .. 

Documents  restored 

Documents  laminated  — 

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 
.  27.000  OF      2" 
600  CF 
300  OF 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

.600  CF      28.300  OF 
700  CF  900  CF 

300  CF  500  CF 


_     2,000  Pages  2,000  Pages  2,500  Pages 
_     1,300  1,500  3,000 


Without  this  state  program  for  collecting  historic 
documents,  many  valuable  and  needed  records  would 
be  lost  or  otherwise  destroyed,  leaving  the  state  with 
a  reference  vacuum  that  could  not  be  filled.  State 
agencies  themselves,  as  well  as  members  of  the  public, 
institutions  and  the  courts  must  have  this  source  of 
information,  unavailable  elsewhere. 


Authority 

California  Constitution,  Article  V,  Section  18 ;  Gov- 
ernment Code  (1965)  Sections  12220-12231,  14755; 
California  Administrative  Code,  Title  5;  Education 
Code,  Article  2,  Section  3019. 

Objectiues 

To  collect,  catalog,  iudex  and  preserve  historic  and 
otherwise  valuable  papers  and  artifacts  from  a  wide 
range  of  origins,  including  county  and  city  records  as 
well  as  state  papers.  To  serve  the  public  directly  and 
to  assist  state  agencies  and  private  and  semiprivate 
institutions  by  providing  an  organized  record  of  Cali- 
fornia history. 


a  November  8,  1967  through  June  30, 1968. 


GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 
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V.  ARCHIVES— Continued 


General  Description 

Professional  archivists  in  the  state  archives  iden- 
tify' records  and  artifacts  of  value  and  arrange  for 
their  acquisition  by  the  archives  from  throughout  the 
state.  In  a  specialtj'  that  requires  extraordinary  care 
in  handling,  from  the  standpoint  of  historic  value  and 
also  of  physical  decay,  papers  and  artifacts  are  sorted, 
repaired  and  indexed.  Certain  ones  are  processed  by 
lamination  for  permanent  protection  of  their  condi- 


tion. Along  with  regidar  services  of  reference  for 
agencies,  a  public  reference  room  is  open  during  busi- 
ness hours. 

One  additional  laminator  is  requested  in  the  budget 
year  due  to  the  large  backlog  of  documents  which  need 
to  be  repaired  and  laminated.  The  position  will  also 
laminate  historical  documents  for  other  agencies  and 
libraries,  and  is  expected  to  be  self-supporting. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 7.7  7.5  7.5 

Workload  adjustments -  -  1 

Totals,  Archives 7.7  7.5  S.5 

General  Fund 

R eintbursements   


$98,057 


$98,057 

97,612 

U5 


$110,817 


$110,817 

110,617 

200 


$110,746 

6,744 

$117,490 

111,150 

6,340 


VI.  ADMINISTRATION 


Need 


To  provide  smooth  and  logical  overall  office  opera- 
tions in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  there  must  be 
central  support  and  direction  by  the  administrative 
office. 

OTijectives 

To  maintain  orderly  management  throughout  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office  from  a  central  point,  with 
emphasis  on  personnel,  fiscal  and  general  administra- 
tive services  as  well  as  satellite  areas  in  an  office  of 
such  diversity. 


General  Description 

The  administrative  operation  is  the  vehicle  by  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  top  staff  members  give 
executive  direction  to  program  chiefs.  Administration 
is  responsible  in  the  main  for  budgetary,  personnel 
and  accounting  functions. 

A  property  clerk  is  requested  in  the  budget  year 
for  ballot  paper  shipments  and  inventory  control. 
One-half  of  this  position  will  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Ballot  Paper  Kevolving  Fund. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 14.5         14.5         14.5 

Workload  adjustments -  -  0.8 

Totals,  Departmental  Administration.         14.5         14.5         15.3 

General  Fund 

Reimhursements   

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs : 

Program  I 

Program  II 

Program  III 

Program  IV 

Program  V 

Net  Totals,  Administration 


$162,672 


$188,282 


$195,682 
6,996 


$162,672 
162,672 

$188,282 
188,282 

$202,678 

199,678 

3,000 

-97,847 

-26,482 

-24,461 

-5,663 

-8,219 

-108,670 

-29,411 

-31,618 

-7,321 

-11,262 

-117,349 

-31,760 

-27,776 

-6,431 

-16,362 
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SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  SUPPORT  (General  Fund) 

Aufho)-Hy 

The  commission  was  created  by  Chapter  1938, 
Statutes  of  1963,  and  continued  by  Chapter  1383, 
Statutes  of  1965. 

Oijectives 

The  California  Heritage  Preservation  Commission 
is  charged  with  planning  for  the  restoration,  preserva- 
tion and  display  in  the  State  Capitol  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  state  of  the  historic  documents  of  the 
State  of  California  on  deposit  with  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Total,  Heritage  Preservation _  _  _ 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

- 

$1,000 

$1,000 

General  Description 

The  commission,  with  the  Secretary  of  State  as  its 
secretary,  is  composed  of  representatives  of  4  state 
agencies  and  a  private  college  or  universitj^,  6  persons 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  2  members  of  each 
house  of  the  Legislature  who  constitute  a  joint  interim 
legislative  committee  on  California  heritage  preserva- 
tion. 

The  commission  will  furnish  a  report  to  the  1969 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  account  for  its  activities. 

A  continuation  of  approximately  the  same  level  of 
service  is  proposed  for  1969-70. 


$1,000 


$1,000 
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The  program  objectives  and  responsibilities  are : 
To  promote,  protect  and  further  the  economy  of  the 
state's  agribusiness  industry  to  the  fullest  extent  com- 
mensurate ■with  the  public  welfare. 

To  assure  that  producers,  handlers  and  consumers 
receive  the  true  -weights  and  measures  of  commodities 
and  services  purchased. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 


^Yithin  the  authority  delegated  to  us,  to  actively 
further  and  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state. 

To  assume  active  leadership  in  meeting  current  ag- 
ricultural problems. 

To  identify,  study  and  recommend  solutions  to  the 
state 's  agribusiness  problems  to  the  end  that  adequate 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  will  be  available  and  the  in- 
dustries involved  will  be  economically  sound. 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL 

1967-6S 

I.  Agricultural  Pest  and  Disease  Prevention $8,043,.3.j7 

II.  Agricultural  Standards  and  Inspection  Service 6.839.721 

III.  Asricultur.al  Marketing  Services 7,925,544 

IV.  Financial  Supervision  of  Local  Fairs 289,614 

V.  Administrative    Supporting    Costs — Distributed    to    pro- 
grams    (1,087,167) 

Distributed  to  trust  funds  and  other  state  departments  172,074 

Undistributed  administrative  costs 8,964 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $23,279,274 

Rclmljursemenis  —1,253,088 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS  $22,026,186 

General  Fund 12,547,467 

Deoarlment  of  Agriculture  Fund 9,150.246 

Fair  and  Ea-poxilion  Fund 198.692 

Federal  funds 129,781 

Personnel  man-years 1,939.7 

SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

I.  Agricultural  Pest  and  Disease  Prevention — 

II.  Administrative  Supporting  Services - 

TOTAL.  AUGMENTATIONS 

General  Fund - 

Personnel  man-years — 

GRAND    TOTALS.    SUPPORT $22,026,186 

General  Fund  12.547.467 

Department  of  Aoricvlture  Fund 9,150,246 

Fair  and  Exposition  Fund 198.692 

Federal  funds 129,781 

Personnel  man-years 1,939.7 

PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS 


I.  Agricultural  Pest  and  Di.sease  Prevention 
Interstate  Pest  Control  Compact 


The  vai'ving  climatic,  geographic  and  economic  fac- 
tors of  individual  states  combined  with  the  migratory 
characteristics  of  pest  infestations  make  it  exceedingly 
difficult  for  an  individual  state  to  effect  eradication  of 
pests  within  its  own  boundaries.  If  a  pest  is  allowed 
to  become  established  it  may  spread  to  other  states, 
causing  great  losses.  This  threatens  all  states.  The 
compact  was  conceived  as  a  method  for  member  states 
to  help   control  and  eradicate   infestations  in  other 

II.  Administrative  Support  Services 

Statistical  Sampling  Unit 


The  department  has  a  wide  variety  of  testing  and 
sampling  programs,  all  of  which  are  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  harm,  both  physically  and  finan- 
cially. Most  of  our  testing  and  sampling  practices  are 
long-standing,  and  have  evolved  from  the  capability 
of  available  staff,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  statis- 
tical validity.  With  the  creation  of  a  statistical  sam- 
pling unit  in  1968-69,  a  formal  attempt  has  begun  to 
determine  statistically  the  number   of  samples  that 


ESTIMATED 

1968-69 

$7,987,174 

7,748.000 

9,615.791 

324,865 

(1,217,689) 

191,380 

10,237 

PROPOSED 
1969^70 

$8,153,-549 

7,882,515 

9,972,650 

325,075 

(1,260,915) 
194,102 
10,611 

$25,877,447 
-1,802,177 

$26,538,502 
-1,819,056 

$24,075,270 

12,300,380 

11,416.983 

225,520 

132.387 

1,999.5 

$24,719,446 

12.615,635 

11,740,0-53 

225.563 

138.195 

1,993.2 

.$83,000 
26,380 

_ 

$109,380 

109,380 

2 

$24,075,270 

12.300.380 

11,416,983 

225.520 

132,387 

1,999.5 

$24,828,826 

12,725,015 

11,740.053 

225.563 

138,195 

1,995.2 

$83,000 

states,  thus  reducing  this  threat  of  spreading  infesta- 
tions. The  compact  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  in 
1965  sub.ject  to  ratification  by  at  least  five  states.  Con- 
gressional approval  of  this  compact  is  not  needed. 
Eight  states  have  now  ratified  the  compact,  with  four 
additional  states  having  ratified  on  a  qualified  basis. 
The  program  augmentation  amount  of  $83,000  is  Cali- 
fornia's contribution  to  the  Interstate  Pest  Control 
Fund  in  1969-70. 

$26,380 

should  be  taken  to  assure  reasonable  protection.  Only 
with  a  valid  sampling  procedure  can  maximum  pro- 
tection at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  public  be  provided. 
The  sampling  standards  unit  provides  this  assurance 
through  continual  re-\aew  and  update  of  our  programs. 
The  program  augmentation  amount  of  $26,380  will 
increase  the  existing  2-man  staff  to  a  total  of  4  statis- 
tical sampling  analysts. 
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CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  AGRICULTURAL  PEST  AND  DISEASE  PREVENTION 


Need 


Infestations  of  harmful  pests  and  diseases  seriously 
affect  the  ability  of  the  agricultural  industry  to  pro- 
duce adequate  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  of  high  qual- 
ity and  low  cost.  Failure  to  control  or  eradicate  ani- 
mal diseases  which  are  transmissible  to  man  would  en- 
danger the  health  of  the  people  in  the  state. 


Ohjectives 

To  protect  California  agriculture  by  preventing  the 
introduction  or  spread  within  the  state  of  harmful 
plant  and  animal  diseases,  weeds,  and  other  pests. 

Authority 

Agricultural  Code;  Division  1,  Part  1,  Chapter  3; 
Division  4;  Division  5,  Parts  1,  2,  3,  4;  Division  8, 
Division  13,  Chapter  1 ;  Division  19,  Chapter  5. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program   costs 582.3       556 

Workload    adjustments    -         -10.1 

Totals,  Agricultural   Pest  and  Disease 

Prevention 582.3       545.9 

General  Fund . 

Agriculture  Fund 

Federal  funds  

Reimhursements    

Program  Elements : 

Plant  Quarantine 165  149.2 

General    Entomology   66.8         81.7 

Beet  Leafhopper 14.2         13.5 

Pink  BoUworm   28.7         31 

Woolly    Whitefly    39.9  6.5 

Plant  Pathology   43.1         41.6 

Apiary   Inspection    3.1  3 

Nursery   Service   12.6         13.4 

Weed  and  Vertebrate  Pest  Control___         14.9         16.1 

Predatory  Animal  Control 37.2         37.1 

Animal  Health 85.4         8.5.8 

Veterinary  Laboratory  Services 71.4         67 


Need 

California's  agricultural,  forest  and  home  environ- 
ments must  be  conserved  from  the  harmful  effects  of 
new  and  economically  important  pest  introductions. 

The  movement  of  people  and  commodities  into  Cali- 
fornia continues  to  increase  at  a  rapid  rate.  Com- 
modities entering  and  moving  within  the  state  must 
be  effectively  monitored  and  regulated  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  establishment  of  new  and  economically 
important  pests.  Establishment  and  spread  of  such 
pests  would  ( 1 )  result  in  annual  losses  in  agricultural 
production  and  control  costs  of  millions  of  dollars; 
(2)  adversely  affect  California's  multimillion  dollar 
export  market;  (3)  add  to  the  present  complex  pesti- 
cide problem ;  (4)  and  cause  substantial  tree  and  plant 
losses  to  home  gardens,  recreational  areas  and  forests. 

Monitoring  and  regulating  commercial  shipments 
of  produce  entering  the  state  via  highways  helps  to 
maintain  the  state's  quality  standards  for  fruits,  nuts 
and  vegetables. 


560 

$8,043,357 

$8,077,561 

$8,307,946 

-26.5 

- 

-90,387 

$7,987,174 

-154,397 

533.5 

$8,043,357 

$8,153,549 

7,535,238 

7,264,516 

7,427,850 

194,500 

599.330 

604,679 

30,097 

S5,90S 

35,903 

283,522 

87,425 

85,117 

136.3 

$1,713,810 

$1,697,442 

$1,590,715 

84.2 

720,794 

980,454 

1,040,446 

13.5 

284,195 

262,458 

327,534 

31 

1,016,022 

776,560 

781,130 

482,819 

88,530 

- 

48.9 

569,177 

666,308 

817,848 

3 

41,050 

43,397 

43,959 

13.4 

194,512 

211,0.50 

214,113 

23.1 

265,787 

320,305 

449,600 

27.5 

387,463 

397,395 

302,439 

85.6 

1,636,301 

1,735,625 

1,773,212 

67 

781,427 

807,650 

812,553 

Plant  Quarantine 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  protect  California  agriculture  by 
(1)  preventing  the  introduction  and  spread  within 
the  state  of  new  and  economically  important  pests  by 
man  in  commodities,  (2)  preventing  produce  of  poor 
quality,  improperly  labeled  or  deceptively  packed 
from  entering  the  state  via  highways,  and  (3)  assist- 
ing California's  agricultural  industry  with  the  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  products  to  domestic  and  for- 
eign market  places. 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Number  of  shipments  pre- 
vented entry  into  Cali- 
fornia infested  with 
serious  pests  or  in 
violation  of  plant  quar- 
antines      86,462  90,300  86,100 

Potential  dollar  losses  in 
crop  production  and 
control  costs  which 
could  result  from  spe- 
cific pests  excluded  by 
plant  quarantine  regu- 
latory  activities   $198,000,000  $200,000,000  $200,000,000 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE — Continued 


I.  AGRICULTURAL  PEST  AND 
Plant  Quara 


Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Commerical  shipments  of 
produce  prevented  en-  • 
try  into  California  for 
failure  to  comply  with 
quality  and  marking 
standards    1,919  2,000  2,100 

Dollar  value  of  Califor- 
nia's agricultural  prod- 
ucts exported  to  for- 
eign countries  under  re- 
quired pest  certifica- 
tion    $415,000,000  $420,000,000  $420,000,000 

General  Description 

Prevention  of  new  and  economically  important  pests 
is  accomplished  by  an  overall  system  cooperatively 
carried  on  by  federal,  state,  and  county  agencies.  This 
s.ystem  is  comprised  of  the  following  interdependent 
elements:  (1)  plant  quarantine  agricultural  inspec- 
tion stations;  (2)  pest  survey,  pest  detection  and  pest 
eradication;  (3)  maritime  port  and  aircraft  inspec- 
tion, and  (4)  inspection  by  county  agricultural  com- 
missioners of  commodities  in  transit,  including  mail 
and  parcel  post  at  terminal  points  within  the  state. 

Plant  quarantine  regulatory  activities  preventing 
the  introduction  and  spread  of  pests  by  man  are  an 
integral  part  of  this  pest  prevention  system. 

Agricultural  inspection  stations  on  major  highways 
leading  into  California  monitor  inbound  vehicles  to 
protect  against  hitchhiking  pests.  Inspections  prevent 
the  entry  of  serious  pests  or  commodities  in  violation 
of  state  and  federal  domestic  quarantines.  Existence 
of  these  stations  deters  the  traveling  public  from 
bringing  in  pest-infested  or  prohibited  plant  products 
and  animals.  In  addition  to  pest  prevention,  these  sta- 
tions monitor  all  commercial  shipments  of  fruits,  nuts 
and  vegetables  entering  the  state  on  highways  to  pre- 
vent the  entry  of  produce  not  complying  with  quality, 
labeling  and  packaging  standards  set  for  California- 
produced  products. 

To  provide  effective  pest  prevention  more  in  bal- 
ance with  costs,  several  important  changes  were  made 
in  agricultural  inspection  station  activity  during  the 
1967-68  fiscal  year.  These  changes  included  closing 
seven  northern  stations  during  graveyard  shifts  for 
the  months  of  November  through  April  and  installing 
traffic  directional  signs  at  three  stations  with  the 
highest  volume  of  traffic  to  expedite  movement  of  local 
returning  recreational  traffic.  These  changes  have  re- 
duced personnel  and  operating  costs  while  maintain- 
ing an  effective  level  of  pest  prevention.  The  use  of 
signs  at  the  three  ma.jor  stations  has  reduced  incon- 
venience to  travelers  and  has  increased  the  effective- 
ness of  inspecting  vehicles  from  areas  with  a  high 
pest  risk  potential. 

Additional  adjustments  are  planned  which  will  pro- 
duce savings  to  be  used  for  increased  pest  detection 
activities.  In  1968-69,  these  adjustments  include  op- 
eration of  the  northern  stations  at  further  reduced 
hours  and  full  closure  of  Topaz,  Long  Valley,  and 


DISEASE   PREVENTION— Continued 
ntine — Continued 

Woodfords  stations.  In  1969-70,  hours  of  operation  of 
the  northern  stations  wiU  again  be  reduced.  Existing 
facilities  at  Hornbrook  and  Vidal  will  not  be  rebuilt, 
nor  a  new  station  built  at  Searchlight  Junction,  for  a 
saving  of  $617,800  in  scheduled  major  capital  outlay 
projects  in  addition  to  the  program  operational  reduc- 
tion shown  below. 

Plant  quarantine  regulatory  activities  performed 
by  county  agricultural  commissioners  are  supervised 
and  coordinated  to  achieve  statewide  uniform  enforce- 
ment of  over  50  state  and  federal  domestic  quaran- 
tines regulating  incoming  shipments  of  plants,  plant 
products,  etc.  Assistance  is  provided  to  shippers,  nurs- 
erymen, research  laboratories,  importers,  growers,  uni- 
versity research  workers  and  to  the  public  on  require- 
ments for  moving  regulated  products  into  California 
and  to  other  states. 

The  state's  pest  prevention  system  is  supported  by 
the  Plant  Quarantine  Division,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (U.S.D.A.),  enforcing  federal-foreign 
quarantines  at  California's  major  maritime  ports,  at 
points  of  entry  along  the  Mexican  border,  and  at  mili- 
tary and  international  airports.  Federal  and  state 
quarantine  agencies  cooperate  to  enforce  quarantine 
requirements  of  mutual  concern,  report  pests,  safe- 
guard or  treat  commodities  and  release  commodities 
for  movement  within  California.  State  and  county 
personnel  perform  regulatory  activities  at  ports  and 
airports  which  are  not  duplicative  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  federal  personnel. 

Permits  are  issued  to  firms,  university  and  college 
research  workers,  nurserymen,  and  individuals  to  re- 
ceive pests,  prohibited  or  restricted  plants,  plant  prod- 
ucts and  soil  for  research  studies,  scientific  tests  and 
for  horticultural  purposes.  Such  permits  specify  pro- 
cedures to  safeguard  movement,  use,  and  disposal  of 
restricted  items  to  protect  against  escape  and  estab- 
lishment of  pests. 

Assistance  is  provided  to  expedite  the  exporting  of 
agricultural  products  where  certification  is  required 
evidencing  freedom  from  plant  pests.  County  agricul- 
tural commissioners  are  advised  of  the  need  for  in- 
spection, pests  of  concern  to  receiving  states  and  coun- 
tries, methods  of  inspection  and  type  of  certification 
required. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-63  1968-69  1969-70 

Direct  program  cost $1,633,961    $1,620,260   $1,518,892 

Administrative   support  cost-        79,849  77,182  71,823 

Total  Cost $1,713,810   $1,697,442   $1,590,715 

Man-years    165  149.2  136.3 

Input  Change 

Some  inspection  stations  wiU  be  operated  on  a  part- 
time  basis  with  resultant  reduction  in  man-years  and 
related  expense. 
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I.  AGRICULTURAL  PEST  AND  D 

Ento 

Need 

California's  four-bUlion-dollar  agrieultm-al  and 
horticultural  industry-  is  more  varied  and  extensive 
than  any  comparable  area  in  the  world.  The  more 
than  200  commercial  crops  grown  here  are  threatened 
by  hundreds  of  foreign  insect  pests,  some  of  which 
invade  California  each  year.  The  ever-increasing 
change  of  introduction  due  to  the  speed  and  volume 
of  tra'^'el  and  commodity  movement  creates  greater 
needs  each  year  to  protect  the  state  against  losses 
caused  by  the  impact  of  deleterious  alien  insects.  To 
provide  such  protection  to  its  growers  and  consumers 
it  is  imperative  that  the  state  maintain  a  capability 
to  detect,  identify,  and  evaluate  alien  pest  infestations 
and  to  plan,  coordinate,  and  direct  neeessarj^  suppres- 
sive or  eradicative  action  promptly  and  eiffectively.  An 
adequate  supply  of  high-quality,  low-cost  food,  fiber 
and  nursery  stock  cannot  be  assured  the  consuming 
public  if  the  ability  to  protect  against  invading  insects 
is  not  maintained. 

Oijectives 

To  protect  California  growers  and  consumers  from 
losses  that  would  be  sustained  annually  from  the  im- 
pact of  alien  insects  which  invade  the  state. 


Output 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Additional    crop    losses    and 

control  costs  prevented  __  $25,000,000  $25,000,000  $25,000,000 
General  Description 

Insect  detection  work,  carried  on  statewide  in  co- 
operation with  USDA  and  the  counties,  is  directed 
primarily  against  those  insect  pests  most  likelj"  to  be 
introduced  into  California. 

Methods  include  visual  observation,  lure  traps,  and 
other  collecting  devices  such  as  nets,  beating  sheets 
and  gin  trash  machines.  The  large  niimbers  of  insects 
so  collected  are  sent  to  the  insect  taxonomy  labora- 
tory in  Sacramento  for  identification.  Positive  identi- 
fication is  required  to  determine  if  a  new  pest  is  found 
and  then  to  evaluate  its  eeonomie  importance  and  the 
possibility  of  eradication. 

Meetings  are  held  with  counties  involved  to  draw 
up  project  plans;  visual  and/or  trapping  surveys  are 
continued  throughout  the  season  to  circiimscribe  in- 
festations and  properly  define  treatment  boundaries ; 
annuallj'  a  series  of  one  or  more  chemical  and  /or  cul- 
tural treatments  are  applied  to  suppress  populations 
and  prevent  oiitward  spread  and/or  to  attritionally 
achieve  complete  extermination;  and  periodic  mor- 
tality counts  are  made  to  measure  the  efSciency  of 
respective  treatments  and  to  monitor  progress  to- 
wards program  objectives. 


ISEASE  PREVENTION— Continued 

ology 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-«S  196S-69  1969-70 

Xew  pest  insects 9  10  11 

New  pest  insects  found  prior 

to  1  sq.  mi.  spread 4  4  6 

Extensions  of  pest  insects  un- 
der eradication 6  6  6 

Extensions  of  pest  insects  un- 
der eradication  found  prior 
to  1  sq.  mi.  spread 5  5  5 

Eradication  programs  initiated  3  4  5 

Eradication  programs  termi- 
nated      0  4  2 

Eradication  programs — total 15  15  IS 

Workload  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Chaff  Scale : 

Trees  sprayed 53  53  0 

Gallons  spray 1,300  1,300  0 

Cherry  Fruit  Fly : 

Trees  sprayed 30  50  50 

Traps  operated 48S  500  500 

Fruit    samples    200  200  200 

Grain  Warehouses : 

No.  inspected 176  ISO  ISO 

Grain  tonnage  condemned.-  206  1,000  1,000 

Grape  Leaf  Skeletonizer : 

Plants  inspected 330,000         400,000         400,000 

Acres  inspected 1.160  1,500  1,500 

Plants  dusted 175,000         200,000         200,000 

Hall  Scale : 

Acres  sprayed SA  1  0 

Obscure  Scale : 

Trees  treated 4  4  0 

Pistachio  Chalcid: 

Trees  treated 1.600  1,600  0 

Field  observations 50  100  0 

Spruce  Needle  Miner : 

Trees   inspected    100  100  0 

Tiiliptree  Scale : 

Trees  sprayed 405  405  405 

Trees   inspected 3,000  3,000  3,000 

White  Snail: 

Blocks  treated 31  31  31 

Training  hours 1,200  2,500  3,000 

Informational  contacts 3,380  4,000  4,000 

Insect    identifications   93,949  99,350         105,550 

Insect  Detection : 

Visual    (No.    properties    in- 
spected)         70,602  71,602  75,330 

Trapping     (No.     traps     op- 
erated)           8,294  8,294  8,294 

Input                                                           Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969^70 

Direct  program  costs $692,419  $940,205  $997,917 

Administrative  support  costs__       28,375  40,249           42,529 

Total  Costs $720,794       $980,454    $1,040,446 

Personnel  man-years 66.8  S1.7  S4.2 

Input  Change 

The  increased  number  of  vehicles  that  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  state  without  full  inspection  for 
plant  pests  make  additional  effort  necessarj^  to  find, 
identify  and  eradicate  insects  before  they  become  es- 
tablished and  spread  throughout  the  state.  The  addi- 
tional man-years  are  to  handle  this  increased  workload. 


Need 
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I.  AGRICULTURAL  PEST  AND   Dl 

Beet  Lea 


The  best  leafhopper  is  the  only  known  carrier  of 
curly  top  virus,  which  kills  or  causes  loss  of  crop  in 
sugar  beets,  tomatoes,  melons,  squash,  peppers,  flax, 
potatoes,  and  other  important  crops  valued  at  $400,- 
000,000.  A  precisely  timed  program  of  control  is 
necessary  to  preA'ent  virus  infection  that  ■would  other- 
■\rise  be  10  to  40  percent  and  cause  large  crop  losses. 
Losses  from  the  beet  leafhopper  cannot  be  prevented 
by  the  individual  growers  because  it  breeds  in  un- 
cultivated foothill  lands  under  disinterested  private 
ownership,  and  each  spring  migrates  over  croplands 
spreading  the  disease  it  carries.  The  degree  of  po- 
tential loss  to  grower  and  consumer  alike  in  California 
and  the  inability  of  growers  to  effect  control  of  the 
losses  make  it  necessary  that  the  state  program  of 
control  be  maintained  at  an  effective  level. 

Ohjectives 

The  ob.iective  is  to  reduce  loss  in  susceptible  crops 
from  curly  top  virus  by  controlling  beet  leafhopper 
populations  when  and  where  they  are  most  vulnerable. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Reduction  in  loss  of 

tomatoes    $40,000,000  $40,000,000  $40,000,000 

Reduction  in  loss  of 

sngar  beets $10,000,000  $10,000,000  $10,000,000 

Eeduetion  in  loss  of  tomatoes  and  sugar  beets  is 
provided  by  reducing  average  annual  virus  incidences 
in  tomatoes  from  20  percent  to  less  than  1  percent,  and 
in  sugar  beets  from  40  percent  to  less  than  10  percent. 

General  Description 

The  principal  geographic  areas  involved  are  the 
coast  range  foothills  from  Tracy  to  Bakersfield,  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  the  Imperial  Valley. 

Program  surveys  are  a  year-round  activity — from 
migrational  or  dispersal  surveys  in  the  spring,  through 
crop  damage,  population  count  and  weed  host  surveys 
during  the  summer,  to  prespray  population  counts  and 
postspray  mortality  counts  in  the  fall,  winter,  and 
spring, 

Kussian  thistle  is  the  primary  summer  weed  host 
of  beet  leafhopper.  It  is  on  this  weed  that  leafhopper 
populations  concentrate  in  the  fall  prior  to  their  re- 
turn to  overwintering  foothill  slopes,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  basic  control  program  is  centered.   Several 


SEASE   PREVENTION— Continued 
fhopper 

hundred  thousand  acres  of  such  thistle  are  mapped 
out  each  summer  by  helicopter  for  appraisal  and 
treatment.  The  extent  of  this  acreage,  100,000  to  250,- 
000  acres  in  recent  years,  largely  governs  the  size  and 
cost  of  the  primary  fall  control  campaign. 

A  DDT-diesel  oil  mixture  is  applied  to  the  thistle 
acreage  and  95  to  99  percent  control  is  realized. 

Remnant  leafhopper  populations  migrate  to  foothill 
areas  where  winter  and  spring  concentrations  in  select 
locations  are  again  treated  by  helicopter  and  by 
ground  rig,  completing  the  survey-treatment  cycle. 
The  sugar  beet  industry  has  been  supporting  research 
at  the  University  of  California  and  with  the  federal 
government  to  develop  virus  resistant  sugar  beets  as 
well  as  biological  controls  of  beet  leafhoppers.  A 
' '  thistle-free ' '  100-mile  strip  between  Tracy  and  Men- 
dota  is  maintained  so  that  this  area  does  not  require 
spraying. 

Workload  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1959-70 

Surveys : 

Leafhopper  siirvev  stops 6,200  6,250  6,250 

Crop  survey  stops 2,150  2,500  2,500 

Thistle  survey  stops 150  150  150 

Total    8,500  8,900  8,900 

Acres  Russian  thistle 118,068  60,000  150,000 

Acres  brushy  perennials 6,980  5,000  5,000 

Acres  winter  annuals 52,849  30,000  30,000 

Acres  desert  annuals 16,519  15,000  15,000 

Total    194.416         110,000         200,000 

Thistle  Destruction : 

Acres    rangeland    3,105  40,000  40,000 

Miles  roadside 1,295  1,500  1,500 

Research  investigations 5  6  6 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Direct  program  costs $277,845       $256,606       $321,601 

Administrative  support  costs 6,350  5,852  5,933 

Total  Costs $284,195       $262,458       $327,534 

Personnel  man-years 14.2  13.5  13.5 

Input  Change 

The  current  year  has  a  lower  than  normal  amount  of 
Russian  thistle  to  be  sprayed  due  to  weather  condi- 
tions. The  budget  year  reflects  a  return  to  normal 
weather  conditions  and  a  resultant  increase  in  thistle 
acreage  sprayed. 


Pink  Bollworm 


Need 


To  protect  against  loss  of  cotton  production  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  the  incipient  pink  bollworm  in- 
festation in  Kern  County  must  be  held  at  its  present 
low  level.  Uncontrolled,  losses  of  10-25  percent  are 
probable  in  the  Kern  County  crop  and  similar  losses 


would  be  expected  in  the  rest  of  the  San   Joaquin 
Valley  in  following  years. 

Containment  of  pink  bollworm  infestations  cannot 
be  managed  by  other  than  stringent,  unified  and 
highly  advanced  techniques  of  integrated  chemical, 
cultural  and  biological  control  measures.  It  is  essen- 
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I.  AGRICULTURAL  PEST  AND  DISEASE  PREVENTION— Continued 
Pink  Bollworm — Continued 

tial  that  the  department  eontinue  its  combined  effort  lu  1968,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  pink 

with  federal,  county  and  university  workers  and  with  bollworm  fight,  massive  releases  of  sterile  moths  will 

the  cotton  industrj^  to  employ  all  possible  quarantine  be  added  to  the  traditional  methods  of  controlling  the 

restrictions,    cultural    control    regulations    and    new  insect.   Supplementing  the  new  approach  will  be  a 

techniques  which  may  be  developed  to  hold  pink  boll-  minimum  chemical  control  program  where  necessary, 

worm  losses  in  California  to  less  than  1  percent.  The  moths  will  be  mass-reared,  sterilized  by  cobalt 

irradiation,  distinctively  marked  by  red  or  green  dye 

;ec  tves  ^^^  packaged  for  shipment  at  the  U.S.  Department 

To  protect  the  cotton  crop  by  suppressing  popula-  of  Agriculture  facility  at  Brownsville,   Texas.   The 

tions  of  pink  bollworm,  preventing  further  spread  and  sterilized  moths  wiU  then  be  flown  on  public  trans- 

progressively  eradicating  pink  bollworm  by  means  of  portation  to  Bakersfield  on  a  six-day  per  week  sched- 

quarantine  and  cultural  control  regulations  and  by  ule.    Quality    control    tests   will    be    made    on    each 

the  application  of  sterile  moth  release  techniques.  shipment  to  determine  sexual  aggressiveness,  longev- 
ity, sterility,  and  other  factors.   Dispersal  from  the 

Output                                                         Actual             Estimated           Estimated  TTO-nvA      t-ii          n    i  -i    j}      'i'j.            mi    -i        i            •        -i 

1967-68        1968-69        1969-70  U.o.D.A.  Bakersiield  laeility  will  be  by  air  drop. 

Crop  losses  (10%)  Initially,  drops  will  be  concentrated  over  the  four 

Contro?°cofts  r$257ac;er"  *^"'<^'°*^°  $23,000,000  $23,000,000  so-called  core  areas  where  infestation  was  reported  in 

prevented  __-"_ $15,000,000  $17,500,000  $17,500,000  October.  1967.  Drops  will  be  extended  to  other  inf es- 

„          J,          .  tation  sites  as  determined  by  survey.  Releases  will  be 

s  rtpi  n  made  at  the  rate  of  150,000  sterile  moths  per  day  for 

The  project  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  an  estimated  ratio  of  50  sterUe  moths  to  each  normal 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  county  agricultural  field-produced  specimen.   Sex  lure  trapping  supple- 
commissioners.    University    of    California,    and    the  mented  by  visual  inspection  will  continuously  moni- 
state  's  cotton  industry.  It  is  made  up  of  two  primary  tor  the  effects  of  the  work, 
components :  survey  and  control.  ,.,    , ,    ^                                    ...         r  ••    . ..       ^  ••    . .. 

_,^             ,      ,^     ,   .     „            .         .              ,            -,    ,                    -,  Workload                                                 Actual            Estimated          Estimated 

Survey  to  find  infestation  is  conducted  to  some  de-  1967-68        1968-69        i969-70 

gree  in  aU  13  of  the  cotton-growing  coimties.   The  Chemical  lure  traps 2,870  3,000  8,000 

most  intensive  visual  inspections  are  made,  and  the  Gin'trash,''buiheir:::ili::il      21,782         22,000         22,000 

largest  number  of  traps,  2,700,  are  operated  in  the  Visual  inspection,  acres 436,272       400,000       400,000 

San    Joaquin    Valley   from    Kern    County   north    to  ^^^"^.^-^^-^^^    ''''"^         ^^''''         ''-'' 

Stanislaus  County,  as  this  is  now  considered  to  be  the  harvest   _  _  _ 

most  critical  area.  Sterile   moths  liberated 400,000    36,000,000    72,000,000 

The  work  is  performed  from  March  through  De-  input                                        Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

cember  by  means  of  chemical  lure   or  light  traps,  i967-6s        1968-69        i969-70 

visual  inspection  of  growing  cotton  and  inspection  of  S^rnisSfvT  srpp^t--co-s-ts^''"^;li     %%1l     ^'S 

gin  trash  during  harvest.  These  tasks  are  carried  out 

by  seasonal  men  under  the  supervision  of  experienced  Personnel^  ma^n-years ^-^'^-^^g^"!      $776,560      $781,130 

permanent  personnel.  Survey  in  the  lightly  or  non- 
infested  area  is  of  extreme  importance,  as  release  sites  input  Change 

for  the  sterile  moths  or  fields  for  chemical  treatment  t^^  ^^^          ^^  ^^^^^.^^  technique  reduces  the  input. 
are  pinpointed  on  the  basis  oi  confirmed  pmk  boll- 
worm finds. 


Need 


Woolly  Whitefly 

Output 


Woolly  whitefly  infestations  exist  in  a  limited  area 
in  San  Diego  County.  This  insect  is  a  potential  threat 
to  the  citrus  industry  in  California.  Agricultural  and 
ornamental  values  involved  are  estimated  at  more  than 
$800  million.  A  thorough  investigation  into  the  exist- 
ence, probability  of  spread,  and  control  capabilities  is 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
eradication  of  the  species. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  determine  the  possibility  of  con- 
trol or  eradication  of  wooly  whitefly. 


Benefits  from  this  program  element  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  prevention  or  delay  of  future  grower  costs 
and  losses,  estimated  at  $5,000,000,  by  prevention  of 
spread  and  development  of  control  capabilities. 

General  Description 

Laboratory  and  field  study  of  the  bionomics  of  this 
insect  and  the  capabilities  of  biological  and  chemical 
protection  against  it  will  be  conducted  by  federal, 
state,  county,  and  University  of  California  work 
forces.  At  the  same  time  efforts  will  be  made  to  pre- 
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I.  AGRICULTURAL  PEST  AND   DISEASE   PREVENTION— Continued 
Woolly  Whitefly — Continued 

vent  spread  or  population  buildup  wliicli  might  pre-  woolly  whitefly  at  Ensenada  and  Tijuana,  B.C.,  Mexico 
cludp  later  effective  action.  necessitates  evaluative  work  at  these  locations.  Obser- 
Virtually  no  modern  work  has  been  done  to  evalu-  vations  and  evaluations  in  Mexico  will  be  done  by 
ate  available  pesticides  and  control  procedures.  Early  U.S.D.A.  representatives  in  the  area, 
screening  and  testing  of  chemicals  by  research  person- 
nel is  necessary  to  the  program  and  will  be  provided  '"""*                                       i*g'^!^s       ^^^i       H'^Sf^'o" 

through  an  agreement  with  the  University  of  Call-  Direct  program  costs $418,089      $85,963 

foruia.  Facilities  are  available  in  San  Diego  for  this  Administrative  support  costs_        14,730         2,567    - 

work.  Total  Costs $432,819       $88,530 

Several  potentially  useful  parasites  and  predators  Personnel  man-years 39.9  6.5 

exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Qualified  University  ^^         „ 
of  California  personnel  will  collect  and  introduce  par- 
asites for  rearing  and  field  testing  in  the  San  Diego  No  input  in  1969-70  is  anticipated  at  this  time.  The 
area.  An  insectary  has  been  outfitted,  and  parasite  in-  ongoing  research  by  the  University  plus  the  results  of 
troduction  has  been  initiated.  current  year  evaluation  will  determine  the  future  of 
Recent    discovery    of    established    infestations    of  this  program. 

Plant  Pathology 

^««<*  plant  diseases.  Specimens  of  diseased  plants  collected 
California  crops  and  other  plants  must  be  protected  <^^^i^g  *^«f  surveys  or  during  other  bureau  activities 
against  the  establishment  and  spread  of  plant  diseases  ^^^  ^^/^  to  laboratories  m  either  Sacramento  or  River- 
to  keep  losses  down  to  or  below  the  presently  esti-  ^^'^'^  for  identification  of  disease  causes  The  causes 
mated  $500,000,000  a  year.  Such  protection  benefits  "«.>'  \^  bacteria,  fungi  viruses,  nematodes,  or  para- 
crop  production,  public  lands  and  forests,  and  the  ^'^"^  flowering  plants  (e.g.  broomrape)  ;  genetic  ab- 
general  public.  No  other  public  agency  or  private  normalities;  and  environmental  excesses  (e.g  air  pol- 
organization  affords  similar  statewide  protection.  lutants)    or    deficiencies    (e.g    soil   nutrients)     Plant 

disease  diagnostic  services,  technical  advice,  and  tram- 

Ohjectives  ing  are  supplied  to  federal,  state,  and  county  agencies. 

mi       1,-    J.-      -J.          +    +  n^Tf •„ ^„™  „„^  Diseases  new  to  the  state,  of  limited  occurrence  iu  the 

The  obiective  is  to  protect  Calitornia  growers  and  .    ,                i-     i     i                t,i    ^                -j        j.- 

e                    ^     >-  A-             X.     A  i.    *-■        ■  state,  or  particularly  amenable  to  area-wide  action  are 

consumers  from  new  plant  diseases  by  detecting  m-  '       ^j              j-     x  j     i,        j?      -1,1 

...                              -,               ■•                 A     e  suppressed  or  eradicated  where  feasible, 

cipient  occurrences  and  preventing  spread  ot  organ-  ^' 

isms  causing  diseases  of  plants ;  identifying  the  causes  i^p^t                                          Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

of  plant  diseases;  evaluating  their  economic  impor-  i967-«s        i96g-69        1969-70 

+flTif.f>-    prn(11r'ntino>   nr   «iinr>rp<!=!ino-    pertain    nlant    dis-  Direct  program  costs $545,524       $642,410       .$789,965 

tance ,  eiaaicatmg  or  suppressing  certain  piam;  ais-  Administrative  support  costs-      23.658         23,898         27,883 

eases  which  present  an  area-wide  or  statewide  threat.  

Total   Costs    $569,177       $666,308       $817,848 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  Personnel  man-years 43.1  41.6  48.9 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Disease  causes  identified  --           13,338           15,000           17,000  Input  Change 
New  infestations  found  (field 

and  laboratory  diagnosed)                 304                 325                 350  mi.      iTiPT-pn<!pd  nnmbpr  nf  vehiplp's  thnt  will  lip  ripr 

Infestations  eradicated 524             550             600  ^  '^^:,  mcreasea  numoer  01  venicies  tnat  win  pe  per- 

Doiiars    saved    agricultural  mitted  to  enter  the  state  without  full  inspection  for 

industry $55,000,000  $55,000,000  $55,000,000  piajj|  pests  makes  additional  effort  necessary  to  find. 

The  dollars  saved  are  average  estimated  annual  savings  over  f          ./                       t      .                  •                    ■           i      j_    t 

a  15-year  period.  identify,  and  eradicate  organisms  causing  plant  dis- 
eases   before    they    become    established    and    spread 

General  Description  throughout  the  State. 

Detection   surveys   are   made   in   cooperation   with  The   additional  man-years   are   to   handle   this   in- 

county  agricultural  commissioners,  U.S.  Department  creased  workload. 

of  Agriculture,  University  of  California,  and  other  There  is  an  increase  of  $54,000  in  the  budget  year 

state  and  county  agencies  to  discover  and  evaluate  to  eradicate  branched  broomrape. 


Need 


Apiary  inspection  is  necessary  to  find  and  abate  un- 
controlled sources  of  bee  disease  and  detect  theft  to 
protect  the  state's  $20  million  beekeeping  industry 
whose   pollinating   services   are   essential   to  produc- 


Apiary  Inspection 

tion  of  California  crops  valued  at  $260  million.  With- 
out this  service  beekeepers  could  not  prevent  spread 
of  disease  to  their  apiaries  from  disease  sources  out- 
side their  control  and  would  have  no  protection 
against  theft. 
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1  I.  AGRICULTURAL  PEST  AND  DISEASE  PREVENTION— Continued 

2 

3  Apiary  Inspection — Continued 

4 

5  Objectives  General  Description 

6 

7  The  objective  is  to  protect  food  crops  dependent  on  Apiaries  are  sampled  for  disease  and  disease  abate- 

g  honeybees  for  pollination  by  preventing  spread  of  bee  ment  laws  are  enforced  by  agricultural  commissioners 

10  disease  through  holding  disease  incidence  below  1  supported  by  county  funds  and  supervised  by  the 
^1  percent  and  discouraging  theft  by  providing  apiary  department  which  also  provides  diagnostic  services, 
13  brand  registry.  training  assistance  and  registers  apiary  brands. 

14 

15  Output                                                       Actual            Estimated           Estimated  Input                                                          Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

Ig  1967-6S           1968-69           1969-70  1967-6S           1968-69           1969^70 

17  Net  savings  in  food  costs $2,800,000    $2,800,000    $2,800,000  Direct  program  costs   $39,366         $41,654         $42,179 

18  Administrative  support  costs 1,684  1,743  1,780 

19  Cost  of  producing  honey  and  food  crops  dependent  „  ,  ,  — :rrr~z::7. „.„„„ ■ 

20  1,  11-      X-                ij  •                  1,     d.o  o       -IT           ■4.\,                 Total  costs   $41,050         $43,397         $43,959 

21  on  bee  pollination  would  increase  by  $2.8  miUlon  With-            Personnel   man-years    3.1                    3                    3 

22  out  the  program. 
23 

24 

25  Nursery  Service 

26 

27  Need  General  Description 

28 

29  Nursery  stock  free  of  harmful  plant  pests,  correctly  1.  Coordinate    and    supervise    statewide    the    en- 

3]^  represented  and  of  a  satisfactory  qualitj^  is  necessary  forcement  by  county  agricultural  commissioners  of 

32  for  the  economic  production  of  food  crops  and  orna-  state  laws  which  regulate  the  growing  and  handling 

11  mental  plants.  Since  nursery  stock  is  recognized  as  of  nursery  stock. 

35  one  of  the  principal  methods  by  which  pests  can  be  2.  Effect  statewide  uniformity  of  regulatory  work 

1^  disseminated,  a  statewide  regulatorj'  program  is  needed  to  assure  the  orderly  marketing  and  freer  movement 

38  to  exclude  harmful  pests  from  nurserj'  stock.  Specific  of  nursery  stock. 

39  standards  for  nursery  stocks   are   necessary   to   give  3.  Provide  nurserymen  a  means  of  producing  and 

41  reasonable  assurance  to  the  nursery  industry  of  ac-  marketing  plants  relatively  free  of  virus  diseases 

42  ceptance  of  products  produced  and  marketed  by  them.  and  other  economic  pests  through  industry  sup- 
II  The  need  for  this  program  was  identified  by  nursery-  ported  registration  and  certification  programs. 

45  men  and  county  agricultural  commissioners,  and  tlie  4.  Lead  well  organized  pest  detection  programs 

1^  program  is  funded  by  fees  paid  by  the  nursery  in-  in  nurseries  to  keep  established  nursery  trade  from 

48  dustry.  becoming  involved  in  restrictive  quarantines. 

49  5.  Cooperate  with  research  and  industry  to  solve 
|0  objectives  nursery  related  pest  problems. 

^2  The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  protect  Calif  or-  .f  P^^^i^  persons  selling  nursery  stock  to  pro- 

54  nia  agriculture  bv  assuring  the  production  and  sale  of  '''i''  i?^  effective  enforcement  work. 

55  pest  free  nurserv'  stock  and  effect  the  orderly  market-  ^-  develop  methods  and  materials  that  can  be 
i?  ing  of  higli  qualitv  nursery  stock.  '^^!!^-  *?.  ^^f  P^^f  ^^  ^^^  ^i^iis  diseases  m  cooperation 

58  '  With  the  federal  government  on  a  matching  fund 

59  Output  Actual             Estimated           Estimated  basis 

60  1957-68  1968-69  1969-70 

61  Value  of  nursery  stock  Input  Actual            Estimated          Estimated 

62  produced    m    compli-  1967-68          1968-69          1969-70 

64  ^  insulations  '^^'Jl^J  $111,000,000  $115,000,000  $120,000,000  Admfnistod?rs'°pport"costs--  ^^^7;4$1       '^'"f  652       *'^7  it 

65  Estimated     savings     to  _^___[ ' ' 

66  nurserymen     due     to  Total  Costs $194,512       $211,050      $214113 

67  origin      nursery,     m-                                                                                    Personnel  man-ye.ars  12.6               13.4               13  4 

68  spection  (reduction  of 

69  loss  from  rejection  at  Input  Chanqe 

70  destination)     1,665,000         1,725,000         1,800,000  ^      ^   u.  ye 

?2  ^p^odl4ed^°nde"r  toSi  ^^  accordance  with  reduced  workload  requirements, 

73  "£  special  regulations  one  position  is  abolished  in  1968-69. 

74  for  exclusion  of  virus 

75  and  other  pests 1,100,000         1,200,000         1,400,000 

76 

77 

78  Weed  and  Vertebrate  Pest  Control 

79 

|0  ^'^^^  Eodent  pests  cause  an  annual  loss  of  at  least  $32,- 

82  Weeds  cause  an  annual  loss  in  California  of  more  000,000  to  agriculture.  If  control  measures  were  not 

II  than  $400,000,000  to  agriculture,  industry,  and  to  the  maintained,    annual   losses   would   amount   to    $322,- 

85  public.   Introduced  weeds,   if  allowed  to  spread  un-  000,000. 

p  checked,  would  add  $100,000,000  a  year  in  losses  to  Depredating'  bird  damage  to  agricidture  amounts 

88  agriculture  within  20  years.  to  $8,000,000  annually.  If  control  measures  were  not 

89 
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I.  AGRICULTURAL   PEST  AND   DISEASE   PREVENTION— Continued 
Weed  and  Vertebrate  Pest  Control — Continued 

maintained,  annual  losses  would  amount  to  $34,000,-  the  counties  involved.  Costs  are  shared  equally  be- 

000.  Most  crop  depredating  birds  are  protected  by  tween  the  state,  the  county,  and  the  landowner, 

federal  or  state  law  and  are  controlled  by  action  of  2.  Projects  for  the  detection,  survey,  identifica- 

the  countj^  agricultural  commissioners  under  super-  tion  and  control  or  eradication  of  weeds,  pest  ani- 

vision  of  tlie  department.  mals,  and  crop  depredating  birds  of  limited  dis- 

Wild  rodent  plague  is  a  serious  threat  to  the  gen-  tribution  or  new  to  the  state. 

eral  public  because  the  disease  can  be  transmitted  to  3.  Projects  operated  by  counties  for  the  control 

man.  Rodent  and  vector  control  to  reduce  the  chance  of    established    pest    animals,    noxious    weeds    and 

of  contact  between  plague  vectors  and  humans  is  nee-  crop  depredating  birds. 
essar3'  to  minimize  the  incidence  of  human  plague. 

Between  1900  and  1964,  414  cases  of  human  plague  ^'^^   element  field   tests   new   herbicides,   rodenti- 

occurred  in  California  resulting  in  285  deaths.  Re-  ^^^^^  ^^'^^  avicides;  develops  and  field  tests  new  eon- 

centlv  the  annual  average  has  been  only  0.5  human  ^rol  methods;  furnishes  technical  advice  and/or  as- 

cases,  all  contracted  from  wild  rodent  source.  sistance  concerning  pest  animal,  weed,  and  depredat- 
ing bird  control  to  other  state  agencies  and  the  gen- 

Oijectives  eral  public ;  licenses  nutria  breeders  and  enforces  leg- 

The  objective  is  to  prevent  loss  to  the  agricultural  ^^1^^*^°^  governing  the  confinement  of  nutria;  issues 

industry  and  the  general  public   through   detection,  P'^™]^'^  *«  capture  and  tame  undomesticated  burros 

suppression,  or  eradication  of  noxious  weeds,  verte-  °^'  after  investigation,  to  kill  undomesticated  burros 

brate  pests,  and  disease-bearing  rodents.  causing  damage  to  property.                    .       ,      , 

It  assists  other  program  elements  m  the  depart- 
0"*P"t  iggvlles  iMs^g"  i969-7o''  ^ent  and  in  the  Resources  Agency  by  providing  tech- 
New  weed  infesta-  nical  assistance  in  matters  relating  to  misuse  of  herbi- 

tions  detected 28                 33                 38  cides  and  rodenticides  and  the  importation  of  new 

Net  acres  eradicated  plants  and  animals.  Continuous  contact  is  kept  with 

under  cooperative  ■',       -tt    ■          •            n    ^   tp         •             i      i       tt    -      n    rw 

agreements    70                 70               100  the  Ijniversity  ot   Calitornia  and  the  United  States 

Value  of  protection—  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  obtain  the  most  recent 

weed  cooperative  ij.      £  v.     •                   i. 

agreements    $183,000,000  $136,325,000  $1.39,733,000  results  0±  basic  research. 

Wild  rodent  plague 

cases    reported    3                       4                       2  l"P"t                                                      A','i|fl„         ^'olSL'lS          lOfiSfvn" 

Value  of  economic  1967-6S          1968-69          1969-70 

rodent  control  pro-  Direct  program  costs $257,478       $310,728       $435,375 

tection    $290,000,000  $297,250,000  $304,681,000  Administrative  support  costs.         8,309             9,577           14,225 

Value  of  depredating  bird  7 

control    protection    —    $26,000,000    $26,675,000    $27,391,000  Tot.al    Costs    $265,787       $320,305       $449,600 

Personnel  man-years 14.9  16.1  23.1 

General  Description 

Input  Change 

This  element  supervises  and  administers :  m      •              j          ,         j?      i,-  i      4.1,  4.  ,^ii  -u 

^  The  increased  number  01  vehicles  that  will  be  per- 

1.  Eradication  of  certain  noxious  weeds  new  to  mitted  to  enter  the  state  without  full  inspection  for 
or  of  limited  distribution  in  the  state  and  field  ro-  plant  pests  make  additional  effort  necessary  to  find, 
dent  and  insect  vector  suppression  projects  in  identif.y,  and  eradicate  weeds  before  they  become  es- 
areas-where  diseases  transmissible  to  man  have  been  tablished  and  spread  throughout  the  state, 
reported.  These  tasks  are  carried  out  through  eo-  The  additional  man-years  are  to  handle  this  in- 
operative agreements  between  the  department  and  creased  workload. 


Need 


Predatory  Animal  Control 

Oijectives 


Predatory  animals,  primarily  the  coyote,  bobcat  and 
feral  dogs,  cause  an  annual  loss  of  more  than  $11,000.- 
000  to  California's  agricultural  production.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  without  this  program,  the  annual  agricul- 
tural depredations  would  exceed  $92,000,000. 

Turkeys  and  sheep  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
predation,  but  calves,  hogs,  goats,  chickens,  young- 
horses,  rabbits,  beehives,  and  domestic  ducks,  geese 
and  pheasants  also  sustain  excessive  predation  at 
times.  Orchards  and  crops  are  damaged  on  occasion 
by  predatory  animals. 


The  objective  of  the  California  Animal  Damage 
Control  work  is  the  protection  of  agricultural  crops, 
poultry,  and  livestock  from  depredations  by  wild  and 
domestic  animals  and  from  wildlife-borne  diseases 
such  as  rabies.  The  major  goal  will  be  to  keep  live- 
stock and  other  agricultural  damage  below  5  percent 
of  the  total  production. 


Output 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Value  of  protection $76,000,000  $81,000,000  $83,000,000 
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I.  AGRICULTURAL  PEST  AND  DISEASE  PREVENTION— Continued 
Predatory  Animal  Control — Continued 

General  Description                           ■  The  acreage  covered  in  answering  3,366  animal  dam- 

This  work  is  accomplished  under  a  master  agree-  ^^^  ''°^*™^^^';'^!i*^'^^  ^^^^  5^^?  received  in  the  past 

ment   between   the   Bureau   of    Sport   Fisheries   and  IT^  ^^^  '>f\'^^^  f  ^^^  f  P"^''"'^^  lands  and  4,710,- 

Wildlife  and  the  State  of  California  and  field  a^ree-  ^^^  ^''^^,  .°f.  ^^deral  lands    or  a  total  of  12,314,972 

ments  with  cooperating-  counties  that  participate  in  ^'^^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^  approximately  160.000  acres  per  man.) 

the  financing  of  the  work.  l^p^t                                                          Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

The  joint  federal-state-countv  animal  damage  con-  1967-6S        i96S-69        i9S9-70 

trol  project  is  conducted  in  47  counties  under  the  Direct  progi-am  costs                 $372,427      $381,701      $290,459 

^  .   .           i.^iT->                  i!ctiT7i-i-             J  Administrative  support  costs__       15,036           15,694           11,980 

sitpervision   oi   the   Bureau   ot   Sport   Fisheries   and  ____!__ 

Wildlife.   Of  this  total,  37  counties  have  formal  eo-  „  Total  Costs $387,463      $397,395      $302,439 

,         -4.1    ii         ,    J.  J   ii       I,  Fersonnel  man-years 37.2  37.1  27  5 

operative  agreements  with  the  state  and  the  bureau. 

The  10  additional  counties  without  formal  contracts  Input  Change 
are  either  whollv  or  partially  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
gram for  asriciiltural  damage  control  assistance.  It  is  -^"  ^'^^  budget  year  it  is  planned  to  shift  emphasis 
a  joint  operation  conducted  and  financed  under  a  somewhat  m  relation  to  rabies  control.  It  is  proposed 
three-way  formal  cooperative  agreement  between  ^^  reduce  the  overall  budget  for  predatory  animal  con- 
county  (40  percent),  state  (40  percent),  and  federal  ^rol  by  25  percent  which  accounts  for  the  reduced 
(20  percent!,  agencies.  man-years. 

The  work  involves  field  investigation,  evaluation  of  The  State  Department  of  Public  Health  is  propos- 

economic  losses,  and  identification  of  the  animals  re-  ing  in  its  budget  the  sum  of  $94,000  for  rabies  con- 

sponsible.  trol  in  wildlife  which  vrill  oi¥set  this  reduction. 


Animal  Health 


A'fed 


California  livestock  and  poultry  must  be  free  of  dis- 
eases transmissable  to  man ;  free  of  severe,  expensive 
animal  disease.  The  introduction  of  foreign  diseases 
must  be  prevented  in  order  to  safeguard  the  public 
health,  insure  wholesome  animal  food  products  and 
maintain  an  economical  animal  industry. 

Objectives 

To  achieve  and  maintain  a  disease-free  livestock  and 
poultry  indutry. 

Output 

Bovine  tuberculosis  has  been  controlled  in  Califor- 
nia and  reasonable  progress  has  been  made  toward 
eradication,  which  is  the  ultimate  goal.  Human  in- 
fection with  bovine  type   TB   has  become   a  rarity. 

Brucellosis  in  cattle  and  swine  has  been  controlled 
and  significant  progress  has  been  made  with  16  Cali- 
fornia counties  becoming  brucellosis-free  during  the 
past  year,  bringing  the  total  to  fifty-three.  Program 
activities  are  being  adjusted  in  order  that  eradication 
goals  may  be  achieved  despite  the  withdrawal  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  testing  and  vaccinations.  Undulant 
fever  in  humans  is  decreasing  with  none  of  the  cases 
during  the  year  attributable  to  contact  with  Califor- 
nia cattle  or  swine. 

Enforcement  of  California 's  import  regulations  and 
controlled  destruction  of  vessel  and  aircraft  garbage 
has  prevented  introduction  of  exotic  diseases  such  as 


foot  and  mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  glanders,  African 
swine  fever,  and  African  horse  sickness,  and  has 
prevented  re-establishment  of  eradicated  diseases  such 
as  dourine,  scrapie,  cattle,  and  sheep  scabies.  Texas 
fever,  fowl  cholera,  and  pullorum  disease  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Enforcement  of  California's  garbage  cooking  regu- 
lation has  prevented  the  reoccurrence  of  vesicular  ex- 
anthema, has  aided  in  the  reduction  of  the  incidence 
of  hog  cholera  to  a  level  where  eradication  has  become 
possible  and  has  reduced  the  incidence  of  trichinosis, 
a  serious  human  disease,  to  the  vanishing  point. 

Routine  surveillance  and  disease  reporting  proce- 
dures have  located  numerous  screwworm  outbreaks 
and  a  serious  anthrax  epizootic.  Prompt  action  by  our 
field  force  has  eliminated  these  disease  outbreaks. 

Surveillance  must  be  maintained  at  a  level  that  al- 
lows rapid  detection  of  disease  outbreaks  within  the 
state.  Without  this  level  of  surveillance  diseases  I 
would  be  re-established  with  an  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  the  industry.  Embargoes  on  California  ag- 
ricultural products  could  also  result  if  a  foreign  dis- 
ease became  established. 

General  Description 

Detection  of  animal  diseases  is  by  examinations, 
tests,  and  autopsies  in  the  field  or  laboratory. 

Control  is  by  vaccination,  testing  and  elimination  of 
infected  animals,  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  prem- 
ises and  restriction  of  the  movement  of  diseased  and 
exposed  animals  by  hold  orders  or  quarantines. 
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I.  AGRICULTURAL   PEST  AND  DISEASE   PREVENTION— Continued 
Animal  Health — Continued 

Eradication    is    througli    nationwide    programs    to  input                                           Actual 

completely  break  the  cj'cle  of  infection  by  test  and  g^p    Veterinary    Laboratory 

removal  of  infested  animals  with  indemnity,  steriliza-  Service's  statement  regard- 

tion  of  o-arbage  fed  to  swine,  fumigation,  and  herd  i?»  t'^«l'"  ?°°t"''llf'°°c,  t° 
^  .  ,  n  ,  1  ..  b  !  the  Animal  Health  Sub- 
treatment  tor  external  parasites.  Program. 

Protection  against  introduction  of  foreign  diseases  Direct  program  costs $1,586,288 

and  diseases  that  have  already  been  successfully  eradi-  Administrative  support  costs        50,013 

eated  is  by  destruction  of  ship  and  aircraft  garbage,  Total  Costs $1,636,301 

surveillance  of  shipments  of  animals  from  other  states.  Personnel  man-years 85.4 

and  quarantines  where  indicated. 


Estimated 
1968-69 


$1,681,943 
53,682 


Estimated 
1969-70 


$1,718,726 
54,486 


$1,735,625    $1,773,212 
85.8  85.6 


Veterinary  Laboratory  Services 


Need 


An  accurate  and  prompt  diagnosis  is  the  basis  for 
all  livestock  and  poultry  disease  control  and  eradica- 
tion programs  for  producers  of  livestock  and  poultry. 
Veterinary  laboratories  are  frequently  the  first  to 
contact  disease  problems  from  the  field  and  could  be 
the  first  line  of  defense  in  the  identification  of  foreign 
exotic  diseases  and  prevention  of  epidemics. 

Oh}ective>! 

The  main  objective  is  to  provide  complete  diagnos- 
tic services  in  poultry  and  animal  health  control  and 
food  inspection  projects. 

Output 

For  every  specimen  presented,  a  laboratory  finding 
is  made.  Last  year,  over  500  different  animal  diseases 
and  conditions  were  diagnosed. 

General  Description 

Five  laboratories  are  strategically  located  for 
promptness  of  results  at  Petaluma,  San  Gabriel,  Tur- 
lock,  Fresno  and  Sacramento.  These  laboratories  con- 


duct tests,  perform  autopsies  and  render  diagnosis  for 
State  and  Federal  Animal  Health  regulatory  veteri- 
narians, veterinary  practitioners,  poultrjonen,  meat 
inspection,  poultry  inspection,  dairy  service  personnel, 
university  and  extension  veterinarians. 

1969-70 

Serological  Tests  on  all  Diseases 2,111,018 

Number  of  poultrj^  cases  diagnosing  diseases 

or  conditions 15,490 

Number  of  poultrj'  specimens  autopsied  or 

examined 117,318 

Number  of  livestock  eases  diagnosing  dis- 
eases or  conditions 8,850 

Number  of  livestock  or  specimens  autopsied 

or  examined 24,484 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Direct  program  costs $747,692 

Administrative  support  costs  33,735 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$773,762  $777,908 

33,888  34,645 


$807,650 
67 


$812,553 
67 


Total  Costs $781,427 

Personnel  man-years 71.4 

Input  Change 

Closing  of  the  Lancaster  Laboratory  accounts  for 
the  reduction  in  man-years. 
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II.  AGRICULTURAL  STANDARDS  AND   INSPECTION   SERVICE 


Need 


Through  this  program,  the  quality  of  agricultural 
products  and  products  used  in  agriculture  is  main- 
tained at  a  high  level.  In  addition,  accurate  weight, 
measure  or  count  of  commodities  purchased  is  assured 
to  the  public.  It  further  protects  consumers  against 
poor  quality  and  false  advertising  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

0  hjectives 

To  enforce  standards  and  regulate  claims  for  agri- 
cultural products  and  for  certain  products  used  by 
agricultural  producers  which  assure  the  consumer  of 


an  adequate  supply  of  foods  and  other  commodities 
at  a  low  cost  that  are  safe,  disease-free,  wholesome 
and  correctly  labeled.  Also,  to  assure  the  public  of  ac- 
curacy of  weight,  measure  or  count  of  commodities 
purchased,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  to  protect  livestock  producers  from  loss 
through  theft  or  straying  livestock. 

Authority 

Agricultural  Code,  Divisions  6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  Part 
1,  4,  Chapter  2;  Division  13,  Chapter  2;  Divisions  15, 
17,  18,  Cliapter  2.  3;  Business  and  Professions  Code, 
Division  5,  Chapters  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  7.3,  7.7,  9, 
10,  11;  Division  8,  Chapters  7,  10,  11,  11.5. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing   program   costs   540.3  572.3  571.2 

Workload  adjustments -  -3.3  1.5 

Totals,  Agricultural  Standards  and  In- 
spection Service 540.3  569  572.7 

General  Fund  

Agriculture  Fund 

lieiinhuraements    

Program  Elements : 

Seed  laboratory 9.3  9.5  9.5 

Fruit  and  vegetable  standardization 31.5  30.7  30.7 

Agricultural  chemicals 37.9  37.2  37.2 

Agricultural  pest  control  operators 4.2  4.5  4.5 

Seed  inspection 6.8  0  6 

Pesticide  residue 21.5  22.9  22.9 

Feed  and  livestock  remedies 24.9  25.2  25.2 

Egg  container  brand  registration 0.1  0.1  0.1 

Dairy  service 58.9  53.1  54.9 

Meat  inspection 155.3  191.1  192.9 

Poultry  inspection 37.1  34.8  .34.7 

Livestock   identification   88.9  92.3  92.5 

Quantity  control 9.7  9.2  9.2 

'Weighing  and  measuring  devices 16.6  15.8  15.8 

Petroleum  products 24.9  24.2  24.2 

Weighmaster    enforcement    12.7  12.4  12.4 


$6,839,721 

$7,765,742 

$7,877,283 

- 

-17,742 
$7,748,000 

5,232 

§6.839.721 

$7,882,515 

3.568,/,50 

3429,837 

S,5iT,0S0 

2.801,013 

3,102,919 

3,103,836 

.',T0,25S 

1,215,18.) 

l,231,G/,9 

$113,796 

$116,459 

$119,450 

413,406 

444,469 

462,127 

501,978 

535,084 

531,238 

.58,465 

70,519 

67,166 

76,559 

83,890 

84,300 

308,500 

327,364 

328,536 

341,885 

380,806 

372..523 

2,009 

2,666 

2.712 

781,572 

804,428 

849,700 

1.843,697 

2,365,391 

2,395,884 

529,625 

546,069 

563,563 

983,727 

1,119,522 

1,120,216 

122,793 

133,766 

139,360 

235,290 

253,570 

283,272 

347,688 

371,097 

370,926 

178,731 

192,900 

191,542 

Seed  Laboratory 


Need 


Information  as  to  the  identity,  purity,  and  germina- 
tion of  seed  lots  is  necessary  to  enforce  standards  for 
the  protection  of  seed  purchasers.  This  information 
can  be  supplied  only  by  specialists  in  seed  technology 
working  with  scientific  testing  apparatus  using  official 
procedures  prescribed  by  law. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  test  seed  samples  for  conformity 
with  legal  requirements. 

Output 

Seed  samples  tested 

Lettuce  seedlings  tested 

General  Description 

The  seed  laboratory  analyzes  samples  to  determine 
seed  identity  (including  noxious  weed  seeds),  purity 


and  germination,  and  operates  the  department's  cen- 
tral greenhouse  facilities  used  for  plant  virus  disease 
control  projects. 

The  principal  users  of  these  services  are  seed  inspec- 
tion, plant  quarantine,  nursery  service,  and  plant 
pathology,  operating  in  coordination  with  the  county 
agricultural  commissioners  and  other  cooperating 
agencies. 

The  technical  services  provided  are  adequate  to 
meet  the  demand. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

5,655 

440,000 

5,700 
440,000 

5,700 
440,000 

Direct  program  costs $109,1.'',5 

Administrative  support  costs 4,661 


T  .t-il  Copt 

Personnel  man-years 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$111,557   $114,344 
4.902      5,106 


$11.8.796 

9.3 


$116,459 
9.5 


$119,450 
9.5 
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II.  AGRICULTURAL  STANDARDS   AND    INSPECTION   SERVICE— Continued 
Fruit,  Vegetable,  Poultry,  and   Egg  Standardization 


Xeed 


To  provide  enforcement  and  supervision  of  the 
standardization  laws  pertaining  to  fruits,  nuts,  vege- 
tables, honey,  poultry  meat  and  eggs. 

To  provide  for  control  of  rejected  products  and 
provide  the  necessary  deterrent  to  prevent  future 
violations  of  the  laws. 

Objectiies 

To  maintain  the  quality  and  reputation  of  Cali- 
fornia fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  honey,  poultry  meat 
and  eggs  in  the  markets  in  the  state  and  the  nation. 

Protecting  the  consumer  and  agricultural  interests 
by: 

1.  Preventing  deceptive  arrangements  and  mis- 
labeling; 

2.  Maintaining  uniform  enforcement  of  the  stand- 
ardization laws  throughout  the  state; 

3.  Assuring  the  wholesaler,  retailer  and  consumer 
that  the  products  purchased  meet  the  minimum 
standards ; 

4.  Removing  from  the  channels  of  trade  those 
products  that  fail  to  meet  the  minimum  quality 
standards. 

A  "Notice  of  Noncompliance"  is  issued  for  prod- 
ucts that  fail  to  meet  minimum  standards.  Compliance 
is  achieved  by  dumping,  resorting,  repacking,  relabel- 
ing, etc.  These  notices  are  termed  rejections  in  the 
output  table  below. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Fruit  and  Vegetables : 
County  Rejections  : 

Carload  equivalents 2,339  2,400  2,400 

Nnmlier  of  rejections 14,581  15,000  15,000 

Border  Highway  Locations 
Rejections : 

Carload  equivalents 138  140  140 

Number  of  rejections 680  700  700 

Honey : 

Containers  rejected 1,664  4,000  4,000 

Number  rejections 92  100  100 

Poultry  Meat : 

Carcasses  Rejected : 

By  commissioners 10,160  11,000  11.000 

By  bureau  inspectors 275,638         200,000         200,000 

Number  Rejections : 

By  commissioners .863  370  370 

By  burean  inspectors 119  100  100 

Eggs: 

Cases  rejected 192,768         200,000         200,000 

Number  rejections 8,455  9,000  9,000 

General  Description 

Fritit,  vegetable,  nuts,  honey,  poultry  meat  classi- 
fication and  egg  inspection :  The  county  agricultural 
commissioners,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 


the  Bureau  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Standardization, 
enforce  these  laws  by  (1)  inspection  at  production, 
wholesale  and  retail;  (2)  removing  from  the  channels 
of  trade  the  products  which  fail  to  meet  the  minimum 
standards;  (3)  removing  from  sale  the  deceptively 
packed  or  improperly  labeled  products,  and  (4)  con- 
trolling, by  permit,  the  shipment  of  products  to  proc- 
essing plants. 

The  enforcement  of  poultry  meat  classification  at 
the  wholesale  level,  at  plants  not  licensed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Agriculture,  is  performed 
wholly  by  personnel  of  this  subprogram.  Inspections 
of  plants  licensed  by  the  California  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  made  by  the  personnel  of  the  poultry 
inspection  sub-program. 

In  addition,  bureau  functions  include  (1)  inspec- 
tions of  produce  trucks  at  strategic  border  highway 
locations  (including  the  Mexican  border)  ;  (2)  issu- 
ance of  permits  for  the  sale  of  apples  labeled  "con- 
trolled atmosphere,"  and  (3)  issuance  of  permits  for 
the  use  of  experimental  packs  and  containers.  Per- 
sons who  are  in  violation  are  subject  to  court  citations 
and  fines. 

Training  workshops  are  conducted  for  all  inspec- 
tors working  these  products.  The  training  programs 
explain  inspection  procedures  and  interpretation  of 
state  laws. 


V/orkload  Actual 

1967-6S 
Fruit  and  Vegetables : 
Containers  Inspected  at 
Border  Highway 
Locations : 

Carload  equivalents 58,015 

In.spections  by  County 
Commissioners : 

Carload  equivalents 419,723 

County  man-days 35,898 

Honey  : 

Containers  inspected  by  county 

commissioners 3,006,115 

County  man-days 454 

Poultry  Jleat : 

Carcasses  Inspected : 

By  commissioners 1,600.906 

B.T  bureau  inspectors 3,242,294 

Carload  equivalents 505 

County  man-days 626 

Eggs : 

Cases  inspected 2,865,241 

Carload  equivalents 3,581 

Lots  inspected — ._     120.417 

County  man-days 7,051 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Direct  program  costs $397,814 

Administrative   support   costs.       15,592 

Total  Costs $413,406 

Personnel  man-years 31,5 


Estimated 
1958-69 


60,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 


60,000 


420,000 
36,000 

420,000 
36,000 

3,000,000 
460 

3,000,000 
460 

1,700,000 

2,500,000 

440 

680 

1,700,000 

2,500,000 

440 

680 

3,200,000 

4,000 

121,000 

7,100 

3,200,000 

4,000 

121,000 

7,100 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$427,801 
16,668 

$444,956 
17,171 

$444,469 
30.7 

$462,127 
30.7 
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II.  AGRICULTURAL  STANDARDS  AND   INSPECTION   SERVICE— Continued 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

Need  General  Desa-ipHon 

California  food  and  fiber  producers  and  nonfarm  State  registration  requires  sellers  to  uphold  quality 
users  of  agricultural  chemicals  purchase  between  265  and  to  properly  label  agricultural  chemicals  contain- 
and  330  million  dollars  worth  of  fertilizing  materials  ers  to  inform  users  as  to  proper  and  right  use,  and  as 
and  pesticides  each  year.  IMany  pesticides  are  highly  to  precaution  to  avoid  injury.  Label  and  quality  re- 
toxic.  Comprehensive  labeling  is  mandatory.  Contin-  quirements  are  enforced  by  statewide  inspections, 
ual  inspection  of  agricultural  chemicals  offered  for  sampling,  chemical  analysis,  and  publication  of  find- 
sale  is  necessary  by  a  government  agency  for  public  ings  on  a  yearly  basis.  Corrective  actions  in  the  form 
safety.  of  warnings,  seizures,  hearings  and  prosecutions  are 

.     .  deterrents    to    repeat    violations.    Pesticide    labeling 

Ohectwes  evaluation  is  related  to  USDA,  Pesticide  Regulation 

To  assist  in  protecting  both  the  economy  of  this  Division,  by  interchange   of  information  to   achieve 

state's  agricultural  industry  and  the  health  and  wel-  uniform  policy;  also,  close  cooperation  is  maintained 

fare  of  the  people  of  this  state  by  providing  an  in-  with  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Depart- 

spection  program  for  enforcing  requirements  of  in-  ment  of  Fish  and  Game  regarding  pesticides, 

formative  labeling,  prosecuting  misrepresentation  of  workload                                     Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

products  and  quarantining  deficient  and  deteriorated  1967-68        1968-69        1969-70 

pesticides  Pesticide  labels  registered  ___          14,135          14,300          14,300 

^                   '  Fertilizing  materials 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  registrants    _ _  2,025  1,950  1,900 

1967-6S          196S-69          1969-70  (Reduction    in    1969-70    is 

Quarantine  actions  to  prevent  ^"^k-°  J!ll  ''".f"^^'!^ 

sales    199               130               130  combination     of     three 

Containers"quaranTiner:_::_          36,766          40,000          40,000  registration  forms  into 

T-,.  ,  J  .             ,.             J  1   I,        i                 1             i_         ii.   i  Samples  drawn  and  submitted 

Field  inspection  and  laboratory  analyses  show  that  for  analysis 5,206  5,300         5,300 

13  to  16  percent  of  the  chemicals  found,  on  the  aver- 
age, violate  the  law  because  they  fail  to  live  up  to  """                                         igCT-^s        196^9        igeMo' 

the  label  guarantees,  and  require  corrective  follow-up.  Direct  program  costs $482,105     $514,105     $511,935 

An  additional  12  percent  are  found  either  misbranded  Administrative  support  costs.        19,873        20,979        19,303 

or  not  licensed  for  sale.  One-third  of  4,000  new  pesti-  Total  Costs $501,978     $535,084     $531,238 

cides  labels  intended  for  sale  annually  and  submitted  Personnel  man-years 37.9  37.2  37.2 

for  registration  are  too  poorly  prepared  to  be  licensed 
and/or  contain  uses  which  are  not  permitted. 

Agricultural  Pest  Control  Operators 

^BB^  plication  of  agricultural  chemicals  by  (1)  evaluating 
Agricultural  pest  control  operators  treat  with  pesti-  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  agricultural  pest 
cides  nearly  Hi  million  acres  in  California  annually,  control  licenses  and  pilots'  certificates  to  operate  air- 
plus  a  great  number  of  gardens,  industrial  areas,  and  2^"^*  ^^  Pest  control  work;  (2)  licensing  those  persons 
stored  products.  While  data  are  not  available  on  the  ^^°-  ^^^^  "«'""  "^^et  the  established  standards  for  pest 
quantities  of  pesticides  used  in  California,  the  sales  control  operations;  (3)  restricting  the  use  of  pesti- 
volume  of  pesticides  is  estimated  to  be  over  $180  mil-  <'ides  to  written  label  directions;  and  (4)  requiring 
lion  annually  pesticide  salesmen  to  assume  responsibility  for  any 
The  misuse  of  pesticides,  improper  application,  ir-  recommendations  made  which  may  differ  from  the 
responsible  recommendations  by  salesmen,  drift  of  registered  label, 
pesticides,    and    incompetent   service    by    unqualified  „  .    .                                         ,  .   ,         ^ ,-    , .,        „^-    .  ^ 

.                    ^^                \.                          1           \.                     ,.,  Output                                                     Actual            Estimated          Estimated 

operators  would  cause  farmers  and  noniarmers  alike  1967-68        196B-69        i969-70 

to  sustain  serious  crop  or  other  property  losses,  not  to  Pest  control  licenses 1,305  1,350  1.375 

mention  health  hazards.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  Efs^UnTr^^a^c don's" 7_V.7-V-            I*'             ''f            ^1 
regulate  and  control  the  use  of  pesticides,  the  sale  of 

pesticides,  and  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  qualified  pest  General  Description 

control  operators  and  pilots  operating  aircraft  used  ,      ,.            „            .     ,        •,                     ,  ,.                  , 

in  pest  control.  This  is  a  proper  function  of  the  polic-  Applicants  for  agricultural  pest  control  licenses  and 

inc  powers  of  a  state.  ^<^^  pilots'  certificates  are  examined  and,  if  qualified, 

are  licensed  to  operate  in  the  business  of  pest  control. 

jectives  Regulations  are  developed  and  adopted  to  establish 

To  aid  the  economy  of  this  state's  agricultural  in-  operational  standards  to  which  licensees  must  con- 

dustry  and  to  protect  human  health  from  the  misap-  form. 
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II.  AGRICULTURAL  STANDARDS  AND   INSPECTION   SERVICE— Continued 
Agricultural  Pest  Control  Operators — Continued 

In    conjunction    with    asrricultiiral    commissioners,  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  agricultural 
ground   and   aircraft   pesticide    applications   are   ob-  commissioners  on  a  statewide  basis  spent  $267,404  en- 
served  to  investigate  eomplaintsregarding  poor  work.  forcing  requirements  pertaining  to  pest  control  oper- 
operation  of  pest  control  activities  by  unlicensed  per-  ators 
sons,  and  enforcement  of  disciplinary  action  against 

T                     rt                                                           ./                         o  Input                                                           Actual  Esttmated           Estrmatpd 

an.v  licensees  for  cause.  i967-6g  1968-69        i969-70 

Assistance  is  given  to  the  agricultural  commission-  Direct  program  costs $56,095  $68,023      $64,871 

ers  in  enforcing  any  disciplinary  action  brought  about  Administrntive  support  costs.          2,370  2,496          2,295 

by  violations  of  regulations.  Petitions  to  use  pesticides  Total  Costs $58,465  $70,519       $67,166 

m  conflict  with  labels  are  evaluated,  and  passed  upon.  Personnel  man-years 4.2  4.5             4.5 


Seed 


Need 


There  is  a  need  for  seed  of  knovni  genetic  character, 
free  of  weeds,  with  high  purity  and  germination,  to 
be  sold  and  transported  into  and  within  the  state  in 
order  to  produce  food,  fiber  and  turf  crops  effectively 
and  efficiently. 

Furthermore,  the  uniformity  of  the  hish  quality 
Aeala  cotton  produced  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
the  constant  demand  for  the  same  quality  has  shown 
a  need  for  a  one-variety-cotton-seed  district.  This  need 
has  been  confirmed  by  recent  legislative  hearing. 

Objectives 

To  assist  in  protecting  the  economy  of  the  state's 
agricultural  industry  by  providing  an  inspection 
program  which  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  the  sale  of  un- 
labeled or  mislabeled  seed  and  thus  to  assure  farmers, 
homeowners  and  others  of  the  seed-planting  public 
that  seed  sold  and  transported  into  and  within  the 
state  is  properly  labeled  and  of  known  quality. 

The  obiective  of  the  one-variety  cotton  program  is 
to  permit  the  planting  and  growing  of  only  one  variety 
or  species  of  cotton  within  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
area  of  the  state.  Inspection  is  made  by  county  agri- 
cultural commissioners.  No  violations  have  occurred 
in  the  last  three  vears. 


Inspection 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Seed   samples   3,073  3.500  4.000 

Field    tests    15  20  25 

Violations   438  430  430 

General  Description 

Seeds  are  officially  sampled,  analvzed  and  field- 
tested  to  check  on  the  correctness  of  label  statements 
and  to  prohibit  noxious  weed  seed  and  weed  seed  con- 
tent in  excess  of  H  nei-eent.  Advertisements  are  scru- 
tinized to  prevent  false  and  misleading  statements. 
Official  sampling  and  inspection  work  is  performed  by 
county  personnel  supervised  and  trained  by  state  per- 
sonnel. The  official  samples  are  analyzed  by  the  State 
Seed  Laboratory  and  reports  are  issued  by  the  pro- 
gram supervisor  of  seed  inspection. 

The  program  also  administers  the  One-Variety  Cot- 
ton District  Act  which  authorizes  only  the  Acala 
variety  of  cotton  to  be  planted  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  Inspection  of  this  acreage  is  necessary  to  en- 
force the  one-variety  requirement. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Direct  prnp;ram  co.-^ts $73,603         $80,743  $81,079 

Administrative  support  costS-         2,9.56  3,147  3,221 

Total   Costs   $76,559         $83,890         $84,.300 

Personnel  man-years 6.8  6  6 


Pesticide  Residue 


Need 


California  agriculture  requires  the  extensive  use  of 
pesticides  to  produce  the  large  quantity  of  high 
quality  agricultural  products  used  by  California  con- 
sumers. In  order  to  use  these  products  safel.v  and  to 
present  no  hazard  to  the  consuming  public,  standards 
must  be  established  for  pesticide  residues  and  special 
regulations  established  for  the  use  of  pesticide  chem- 
icals which  are  especially  hazardous  to  persons  or 
crops.  Continued  inspection  is  necessary  to  see  that 
the  standards  are  not  violated.  This  is  a  proper  func- 
tion of  the  policing  powers  of  the  state. 

Objectives 

To  assist  in  protecting  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  state  by  assuring  that  fruits, 
vegetables,  nuts,  hay,  fodder  and  other  produce  of- 
ferred  for  sale   in   California  do  not  have  harmful 


pesticide  residues  through  a  sampling  and  enforce- 
ment program  which  provides  a  deterrent  to  the  sale 
of  nroduce  containing  illegal  residues. 

The  ob.iective  of  the  in.iurious  materials  program  is 
to  assure  that  pesticide  chemicals  which  are  especially 
hazardous  to  persons  or  crops,  are  used  under  special 
restrictions  in  conformity  vdth  established  regulations. 
Usually  such  products  may  only  be  used  after  secur- 
ing a  permit  from  the  county  agricultural  commis- 
sioner. 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 

Samples  of  produce  and  fodder 
drawn  and  submitted  for 
analysis   11,434 

Alfalfa  hay  and  fodder  over- 
tolerance    326 

Produce  over-tolerance 207 

Products  cla.ssified  as  injurious 

materials 28 


Estimated 
1968-69 


11.500 


Estimated 
1969-70 


11,500 


325 
200 

30 


325 
200 

32 
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II.  AGRICULTURAL  STANDARDS  AND    INSPECTION   SERVICE— Continued 
Pesticide  Residue — Continued 

General  Description  This  element  reviews  results  of  field  applications  of 

Eegular  inspections  of  fruits,  vegetables,  hay  and  Pesticides  and  classifies  as  injurious  those  pesticides 

other  produce  are  made.  Samples  ai^e  taken  at  whole-  ^^^^^^  «^«  <^^^^ti^S  ^^^^^'l^- 

sale  and  retail  markets,  and  at  the  farm  for  chemical  input                                          Actual         Estimated        Estimateif 

analysis  at  state  laboratories.  Produce  over-tolerance  „.     ^  ^  fflfnl'f-o      }o?l~^^^      »o??~Ion 

.     J  '  ,  J  Direct  program  costs $296,478       $314,515       $315,388 

IS  destroyed.  Administrative  support  costs_       12,022  12,849  13.148 

Total  Costs $308,500       $327,364       $32S..536 

Personnel  man-years 21.5  22.9  22.9 


Commerlcial  Feed  and  Livestock  Remedies 


Need 


Nearly  seven  million  tons  of  commercial  feed  and 
several  million  dollars  worth  of  livestock  remedies 
are  purchased  annually  in  California.  Purchasers  rely 
on  governmental  enforcement  of  the  labeling  and 
would  suffer  economic  loss  if  material  was  not  as 
claimed.  Furthermore,  hazardous  remedies  require 
close  government  control  to  protect  public  health. 

Ohjectives 

To  protect  the  economy  of  California's  livestock 
industry  and  the  health  of  the  public  by  providing 
an  inspection  program  which  acts  to  prevent  false 
or  misleading  labeling  of  commercial  feed  and  live- 
stock remedies  and  to  prevent  hazardous  livestock 
remedies  from  entering  improper  channels.  Products 
not  complying  are  placed  under  quarantine  and  not 
allowed  to  be  marketed  until  corrected. 

Output 

OiBcial   inspections 

Samples  taken 

Quarantines    


General  Description 

Labels  are  reviewed  prior  to  registration  of  live- 
stock remedies.  Retailers  of  hazardous  remedies  are 
licensed  and  required  to  keep  records  of  sales.  Com- 
mercial feed  manufacturers  or  guarantors  are  li- 
censed. Continuous  sampling  and  analyzing  of  com- 
mercial feeds  and  livestock  remedies  are  made  to 
insure  label  compliance. 


Workload  Actual 

1967-68 

Feed  Licenses 1,213 

Remedy   Resistrations    1,099 

Hazardous   Remedy    Licenses.  559 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Direct   program   cost    $328,847 

Administrative   support  costs.       13,038 


Estimated 
1968-69 

1,200 

1,100 

560 

Estimated 

1968-69 

$366,578 

14,228 


Estimated 
1969-70 
1,200 
1,100 
560 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$359,433 
13,090 


Total  Cost $341,885 

Personnel  man-years 24.9 


$380,806 
25.2 


$372,523 
25.2 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

3,628 

5,646 

128 

3,600 

5,500 

125 

3,600 

5,506 

125 

Egg  Container  Brand  Registration 


Need 

To  provide  enforcement  to  prevent  the  use  of  wire 
basket  containers,  which  are  used  for  the  delivery  of 
cartons  of  eggs,  from  being  used  by  persons  other 
tlian  the  registered  owners. 

Objectives 

To  provide  control  of  unauthorized  persons  from 
using  egg  wire  baskets  that  are  registered  with  the 
California  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Output                                                       Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Registrations    36  36  36 

Re.iections   288  290  290 

Containers  returned 12,675  13,000  13,000 

General  Description 

This  program  is  self-supporting  and  carried  out  in 
conjunction  with   other  work.   The  program  is  sup- 


ported by  a  fee  of  $100  for  each  brand  registered  with 
the  department.  Checks  are  made  at  places  wherever 
these  containers  may  be  found.  Persons  found  to  be 
using  these  containers  illegally  are  issued  rejection 
notices  to  stop  the  improper  use  and  the  containers 
are  held  by  the  person  in  possession.  The  registered 
owner  is  notified  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  containers 
and  the  return  of  the  containers  rests  between  the 
person  in  possession  and  the  owner.  Failure  to  release 
the  containers  to  the  registered  owner  causes  legal 
action  to  occur  and  court  costs  are  borne  by  the  per- 
son possessing  the  containers. 

We  are  considering  proposing  legislation  to  termi- 
nate this  program. 


Input                                                           Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69 

Direct   program   costs    $1,960  $2,610 

Administrative  support  costs                49  56 


Total    Costs    

Personnel  man-years 


$2,009 
0.1 


$2,666 
0.1 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$2,660 
52 

$2,712 
0.1 
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II.  AGRICULTURAL   STANDARDS  AND    INSPECTION   SERVICE— Continued 

Dairy  Service 

^^^'^  ment.  The  cost  to  local  health  departments  is  financed 

The  consumer  demands  assurance  of  safe,  whole-  f''^'"]  .in^"«^ry  fees  and  local  taxes  and  is  not  included 

some,  properlv  identified  milk  products  and  products  '"  ,.^'"^  budsret    Cooperative   arrangements  with   the 

resemblin-  milk  products  at  a  reasonable  cost.  These  l'^'  «V*^  «tate  health  departments  and  other  state  and 

products  form  an  important  part  of  all  diets;  they  ^'^^'^''^^   a-encies  minimize  the  number  of  inspection 

are  perishable,  easily  contaminated,   and  capable  of  agencies  visitm?  dairies  and  factories  for  the  purpose 

transmitting  both  human  and  animal  diseases.  With-  "^   '"^T^f'l^'o??:  .^'^^    program    consists   of    inspecting 

out  surveillance,  these  products  can  be  nutritionally  Pliysieal  facilities,  equipment,  operational  procedures 

deficient,  adulterated,  or  mislabeled.  These  deficien-  at  producer  and  processor  levels,  and  serving  of  both 

cies  are  difficult  to  detect  without  skilled  personnel  ""^'^^   products    and    products    which    resemble    milk 

and  laboratory  analvsis;  the  consumer  can  be  easUy  P^-oducU  at  restaurants.  With  industry  funds,  a  pro- 

deceived          '           *  gram  or  control  is  provided  in  weighing,  sampling, 

and   testing  of  milk  Avhich   protects  the  buyer   and 

Oljectii-es  seller  from  unscrupulous  trade  practices  relating  to 

the  value  of  milk.  Products  resembling  milk  products 

To  provide  the  consumer  with   clean,   wholesome,  are  making  significant  inroads  into  the  food  market, 

and  properly  labeled  milk  products  and  products  re-  and  inspecting  and  testing  of  these  products  will  in- 

sembling  milk  products.  crease  in  the  future. 

Reevaluation   of  work  assignments   the   past  year 
resulted  in  the  integration  of  specialized  programs 

Almost    32    million    pounds    of    wholesome    dairy  ™^o  a  generalized  program.  The  result  enabled  the 

products  expressed  as  whole  milk  are  consumed  daily  bureau  to  absorb  the  workload  of  one  local  inspection 

in  California,  all  of  which  are  sampled  and  controlled  service   and   a  federal  butter  and  cheese  inspection 

\mder    the    program.    Over    100.000    field    tests    and  program  without  increase  in  personnel.  This  move  in- 

47.564   analyses   were   made   last   year   to    determine  creased  the  department's  Agriculture  Fund  revenue 

wholesomeness.  safety  and  compliance  with  standards.  ^^J''  .opl^  a  minimal  expenditure  charge  for  the  new 

82.2  percent  were  found  in  compliance.  Over  41,500  activities. 

dairy  farm  and  milk  product  plant  inspections  were  input                                           Actual         EstimatPd        Estimated 

made  and  over  50.000  labels  were  checked  for  compli-  "67-fis        i96s-69        1969-70 

ance  with   stanrlarrltj     CnvrPffivp   nptinn   wa«  falzpr,    nn  Direct  program   costs $750,670       $773,004       $816,962 

anee  witn  stanaaras.  L-orrective  action  was  tai^en  on  Administrative   support  costs     30.902         .31,424         32,738 

all  noncomplymg  items.  49.228  pounds  of  butter,  39,-  

316  pounds  of  cheese,  and  53.086  lots  of  milk,  milk  „  'Total  Costs   ^'^^^UI      $804  428      $849  700 

,'     ,  ,  ,      .  ,  ,.  .„  ,      .  Personnel    man-years   58.9  53.1  54.9 

products  and  products  resembling  milk  products  were 

removed    from    the    market    because    of    mislabeling,  Input  Change 

health  hazards,  or  failure  to  meet  the  wholesomeness  Thapter  1250.  Statutes  of  1968.  relating  to  prod- 

or  ingredient  standards.  This  program  costs  the  con-  ^^^^  resembling  milk  products,  will  provide  a  eompre- 

sumer  less  than  11  cents  per  person  per  year.  hens\-ve     program     of    producing,     processing,     and 

General  Description  labeling  inspection.  Increased  costs  will  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  influx  of  these  products  on  the  market. 

Inspections  are  made  of  milk,  milk  products,  and  Funding  of  the  program  will  be  from  industry.  It  is 

products  resembling  milk  products,   starting  at  the  anticipated  that  the  program  will  become  active  ap- 

dairy  ranch  and  continuing  through  processing  to  the  proximately  January  1,  1969,  and  requires  one  new 

consumer.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  field  staff  in  co-  dairy  inspector  and  the  transfer  to  Dairy  Service  of 

operation  with   thirty- two  approved  milk  inspection  one  clerk. 

services  at  local  health   departments  which   enforce  Effective  in  1968-69,  two  district  supervisors  are 

state  dairy  laws  under  the  direction  of  the  depart-  abolished. 


Meat  Inspection 


"Need 


The  consumer  desires  to  be  assured  that  all  meat 
and  meat  food  products  consumed  are  wholesome, 
properly  labeled,  and  in  compliance  with  adequate 
standards.  Many  animal  diseases  are  transmissible  to 
man. 

Pesticides,  antibiotics,  and  disease-causing  micro- 
organisms are  not  detectable  by  the  consumer.  Cer- 
tain organic  compounds  may  be  potentially  carcino- 


genic. Many  additives  used  in  meat  products,  if  not 
controlled,  could  mislead  or  in  some  cases  cause  illness 
to  the  consumer.  Cheap  extenders  used  in  meat  can- 
not be  detected  without  laboratory  testing.  Unin- 
spected meat  for  animal  foods,  and  meat  from  dead, 
dying,  disabled  or  diseased  animals,  if  not  properly 
identified,  can  gain  entrance  to  human  food  channels 
find  esthetically  are  unacceptable  and  may  cause  meat 
food  poisoning. 
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II.  AGRICULTURAL  STANDARDS  AND 
Meat  Inspection- 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  meat  inspection  is  to  insure  that 
only  wholesome,  clean  and  truthfully  labeled  meat 
products  are  sold  to  the  consumer. 

Output 

All  meat  and  meat  food  products  sold  in  California 
for  human  consumption  were  subjected  to  state  or 
federal  meat  inspection.  The  per  capita  consumption 
of  meat  is  about  200  pounds  annually.  At  a  cost  of 
about  8  cents  a  year  for  each  person,  Californians 
are  buying  vital  protection  for  their  meat  supply.  As 
a  measure  of  this  protection,  an  excess  of  509  million 
pounds  of  meat  were  inspected  and  2|  million  pounds 
or  0.5  percent  were  condemned.  All  labels  used  on 
meat  were  approved  prior  to  use,  and  all  establish- 
ments where  meat  was  processed  were  in  compliance 
with  acceptable  standards  of  sanitation. 

General  Description 

All  meat  sold  in  California  is  subject  to  inspection. 
Cattle,  calves,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats  for  human  con- 
sumption are  inspected  in  slaughtering  establishments 
and  meat  and  meat  products  inspected  in  processing 
establishments.  Sanitary  inspections  are  made.  Meat 
food  labels  are  approved  and  custody  is  kept  of  all 
inspection  brands  and  marking  devices. 

Quality  standards  through  chemical  laboratory  anal- 
ysis for  biological  residues,  pesticides,  permitted  and 
nonpermitted  additives,  contaminants,  adulterants, 
and  preservatives  are  maintained. 

On  December  15,  1967.  a  new  Federal  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  was  enacted.  This  federal  law  requires  state 
inspection  systems  to  be  equal  to  the  federal  program. 
The  new  program  is  greatly  expanded  beyond  the  for- 
mer one  to  include  control  of  meats  transported 
within  the  state,  stored,  processed  by  wholesalers  and 
jobbers,  and  at  retail  markets.  Exceptions  provided 
under  former  laws  have  been  narrowed.  A  strong  con- 
trol program  is  included  for  meats  which  are  not  in- 
tended for  human  consumption  to  prevent  such  meat 
from  entering  human  food  channels. 


INSPECTION   SERVICE— Continued 
-Continued 

California  has  signed  cooperative  meat  inspection 
program  agreements  with  USDA.  This  enables  both 
departments  to  work  in  a  statewide  inspection  pro- 
gram to  keep  the  program  at  the  federal  level  of  ex- 
cellence. Assistance  is  given  to  state  personnel  in 
training  and  in  technical  and  administrative  guidance. 

The  program  at  retail  marketing  is  augmented  by 
state  and  local  health  departments. 

Workload  is  directly  related  to  increases  and  the 
trends  in  the  meat  industry.  In  the  next  five  years 
industry  changes  and  growth  in  technology,  conveni- 
ence foods,  prepackaged  meats  and  in  the  preservation 
of  meat  will  require  additional  inspection  activities 
for  adequate  consumer  protection. 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1959-70 

Establisliments  under  state 
inspection 423  503  661 

Animals  inspected   845,533         623,533  85,886 

Animals  condemned 3,685  2,786  3,086 

Pounds    of    processed    meat 

products  Inspected 309,030,455  486,015,920  636,680,855 

Total  pounds  of  meat  con- 
demned       2,584,513     3,336,578     4,372,162 

Xew  labels  acted  upon 3,480  4,698  3,500 

New  or  remodeled  building 
plans  processed 49  2.50  327 

The  increase  in  meat  products  inspected  during  the 
current  and  budget  years  reflects  the  population  in- 
crease and  the  expanded  coverage  for  consumer  pro- 
tection required  under  the  standards  of  the  Federal 
Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Direct  program  costs $1,760,533    $2,259,080    $2,285,926 

Administrative  support  costs  83,164         106,311         109,958 

Total  Costs $1,843,697    $2,365,391    $2,395,884 

Personnel  man-years 155.3  191.1  192.9 

Input  Change 

Input  change  is  due  to  expansion  of  the  state  pro- 
gram to  become  equal  to  the  federal  meat  inspection 
program  as  required  by  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

In  1969-70,  two  supervising  meat  inspectors  are 
added  to  maintain  federal  inspection  standards. 

Up  to  50  percent  of  expenditures  are  to  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  state  by  the  federal  government  under 
cooperative  agreements. 


Need 


Poultry  Inspection 

Output 


To  assure  the  consumer  that  poultry  meat  and  poul- 
try meat  food  products  have  been  processed  under 
sanitary  conditions,  and  that  the  meat  is  derived 
from  disease-free  poultry  that  is  truthfully  and  accu- 
rately labeled. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  component  is  to  assure  the  sale 
of  wholesome,  unadulterated  and  correctly  labeled 
poultry  products. 


Wholesomeness  inspections  in  1967  resulted  in  the 
inspection  of  132,533,002  pounds  of  poultry  meat,  of 
which  2.42  percent  was  found  unfit  for  human  food 
and  condemned.  In  poultry  plants  operating  under 
federal  inspection,  the  condemnation  rate  for  frying 
chickens  in  1967  was  4.43  percent.  In  addition,  66,- 
623.664  pounds  of  further  processed  poultry  was  also 
inspected.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-one  new  labels 
were  processed.  Of  these,  15  were  found  to  be  illegal 
and  their  use  was  prohibited.  Thus,  at  a  cost  of  3 
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II.  AGRICULTURAL   STANDARDS  AND    INSPECTION    SERVICE— Continued 
Poultry  Inspection — Continued 

cents  per  person  per  year,  the  people  of  California  a  program  which  may  result  from  this  act.  If  the 
are  assured  witliin  the  limitations  of  the  existing  laws  state  decides  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  program  with 
that  all  of  the  poultry  meat  or  poultry  meat  products  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  pro- 
purchased  are  wholesome.  vided  for  in  the  act  and  Chapter  393,  California  Stat- 
utes of  1968,  we  anticipate  the  gross  cost  will  double 
General  Description  lj^^^  l]jp  ^g(.  g^g^  ^jjj  remain  approximately  the  same. 

Enforcement  of  sanitary  building  and  processing  ^  cooperative  program  would  provide  an  increased 
procedure  requirements  in  plants  licensed  to  process  l^^'^^l  °^  consumer  protection  in  that  the  poultry  meat 
poultry  and  rabbit  meat  for  human  consumption;  mspector  would  be  a  state  rather  than  a  plant  em- 
supervise    the    activities    of    state-licensed    plant-em-  ployee. 

ployed    poultry    meat    inspectors    who    inspect    poultry  input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

and  rabbit  meat   products   for  wholesomeness  in  li-  ^.  ^l^^'^L      }!^t..      }^t^l° ^ 

J     ,      ,  '  Direct  program  costs $506,885       $522,321       $539,480 

censed  plants.  Administrative  support  costs—       22,740  23,748  24,083 

The  federal  "Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act  be-  m  ..  i  r^    ^  o.ron  oor      a-Aa,^an      T^Z^TIZ 

1  t  J-10    Tnco   m  •    I,     1      i  J  t      at.  Total  Costs $529,625       $o46,069       $563,563 

came  law  August  18,  1968.  This  budget  does  not  retlect  Personnel  man-years 37.1  34.8  34.7 

Livestoci<  Identification 

Ne«d  theft  and  straying.  Last  year  this  program  cost  $972,- 

^  ,^,  ..  T,  1  1  ^  J  J  ^  11  J  672  but  livestock  owners  recovered  over  $725,000 
Cattle  cannot  be  closely  connned  and  controlled,  •,,  ,,  ,  i.  r  r-r^r.  -,  ^  ^  ^  i  ^  i  • 
and  can  be  readily  converted  to  cash  upon  delivery  to  ^^'i^,'^  ^he  return  of  .5,/OG  lost,  strayed  and  stolen  ani- 
the  67  salesyards  and  120  slaughterhouses  processing  "^Is.  Therefore,  the  major  benefit  which  is  the  deter- 
over  4,000.000  cattle  annuaUy.  The  necessarily  high  rence  of  cattle  theft  was  provided  for  only  $247,672 
mobility  of  cattle  limits  the  protection  which  can  be  or  5  cents  per  head  of  cattle  raised,  and  this  is  the 
provided  state  cattle  owners  by  themselves  and  local  benefit  deemed  most  important  by  cattle  owners, 
law  enforcement,  and  statewide  service   is  therefore 

required.  Cattle  producers  state  that  there  is  a  greater  <^«rieral  Description 

need  for  protection  now  than  in  the  past  dueto  these  Livestock  owners  pay  the  total  cost  of  the  livestock 

conditions.  This  need  has  been  confirmed  twice  since  •  i     ^-j^     i-  t  a-  j   u       j 

1965  bv  studies  conducted  of  the  program,  once  by  identification  program.   Inspection  and  brand  regis- 

a  San  Francisco  consultant  firm  and  more  recently  by  ^^^^''O'^  ^^^^  f^  ^^^^  primary  sources  of  revenue.  A 

an  industry  study  committee  appointed  by  the  Legis-  three-pronged  approach  is  used  to  achieve  the  stated 

lature.  Cattlemen,  sheriffs  and  their  associations  stress  objectives.  These  approaches  are:  (1)  registration  of 

repeatedly  the  continued  need  for  a  program  such  as  livestock  brands,  (21  inspection  of  cattle  for  ovmership 

this  to  deter  livestock  theft.   Comparisons  made  be-  prior  to  transportation,  sale  or  slaughter  and  the  re- 

tween  this  state  with  its  protection  program  and  other  cording  of  the  information  obtained  by  such  inspee- 

eattle  states  without  programs,  together  with  projee-  tion,  and   (3)  giving  assistance  to  local  law  enforce- 

tions  made  from  current  loss  records,  indicate  that  the  nient    ofiScials   with    investigations    and   prosecutions 

loss  to  this  state's  cattle  owners  vfithout  a  livestock  involving  cattle  theft, 
identification  program  could  exceed  $5,000,000  each 

year.  input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1958-69  1969-70 

nineriivp.  Direct  program  costs $943,687    $1,074,247    $1,074,068 

uujeciwes  Administrative  support  costs—       40,040  45,275  46,148 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  protect  livestock  t^j^j  p^g^g  $983,727  $1,119,522  $1,120,216 

owners  in  California  against  loss  of  animals  by  theft  Personnel  man-years 88.9  92.3  92.5 

or  straying.  ,       .  ^, 

•^      "=  Input  Change 

"  ^"  The    construction    of    two    ultramodern    slaughter 

The  major  benefit  of  this  program  is  the  deterrence  plants  with  a  combined  kill  capacity  of  2.000  head 

it  affords  livestock  owners  against  loss  of  animals  by  per  day  has  increased  the  bureau's  workload. 


Quantity  Control 


Need 


To  protect  California  purchasers  against  losses 
through  shortages  in  packaged  commodities  sold  in  the 
state  and  to  insure  clear,  understandable  statements 


of  quantity  on  the  packages  to  prevent  misconceptions 
as  to  the  values  of  the  packages.  Purchasers  seldom 
have  facilities  to  check  their  purchases,  and  govern- 
mental testing  is  necessary  to  assure  both  consumers 
and  industry  of  acctirate  and  impartial  treatment. 
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II.  AGRICULTURAL  STANDARDS  AND 
Quantity  Control- 

Objectives 

To  insure  that  consumers  receive  true  weights  and 
measures  in  packages  by  insuring  that  all  statements 
of  quantity  on  packaged  goods  are  reliable,  easily 
found,  and  understandable. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Package  lots  passed 13,314  13,500  13,500 

Package  lots  rejected 6,136  6,000  6,000 

Packages  passed 29,709,873  30,000,000  30,000,000 

Packages  rejected 1,693,601  1,500,000  1,500,000 

General  Description 

Program  personnel  train,  guide,  and  supervise  the 
activities  of  all  the  county  package  inspectors,  and  co- 


INSPECTION   SERVICE— Continued 
—Continued 

ordinate  activities  throughout  the  state  on  a  year 
around  basis.  The  program  cooperates  with  similar 
programs  of  other  states  and  the  federal  government 
making  possible  more  thorough,  uniform  enforcement. 
The  California  laws  are  modeled  after  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  and  are  enforced  against  intrastate  products  and 
interstate  products  alike. 

input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969^70 

Direct  program  costs $117,995       $128,500       $133,950 

Administrative  support  costs 4,798  5,266  5,410 

Total  Costs $122,793      $133,766      $139,360 

Personnel  man-years 9.7  9.2  9.2 


Weighing  and  IVIeasuring  Devices 


Need 


Every  resident  of  every  community  in  California 
has  a  direct  financial  stake  in  seeing  that  all  business 
transactions  involving  weights  and  measures  are  fair 
both  to  the  seller  and  to  the  buyer. 

Historically,  the  establishment,  care  and  use  of 
weights  and  measures  standards  has  been  recognized 
as  absolutely  vital  to  the  orderly  functions  of  govern- 
ment. Early  civilizations  recognized  not  only  the  ne- 
cessitjr  that  there  be  standards  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures but  that  the  governing  body  provide  services  to 
apply  those  standards  to  day-to-day  commercial  trans- 
actions. These  economic  necessities  of  life  have  been 
followed  by  all  successful  governments  through  the 
centuries,  down  to  modern  times. 

In  addition  to  the  common  everyday  transactions 
involving  weights  and  measures  more  complex  prob- 
lems are  being  confronted  day  by  day  due  to  the 
sophistication  of  machinery  necessary  in  the  space  and 
defense  programs. 

Experience  has  taught  and  the  legislature  has  made 
the  determination  that  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  the  governing  body  acting  as  an  impartial  third 
party. 

OTijectives 

To  assure  that  consumers  receive  the  true  weights 
and  measures  of  commodities  and  services  purchased 
by  using  all  of  the  means  available  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  errors  that  are  made  through  the  use  of  in- 
accurate weighing  and  measuring  devices.  Devices 
found  out  of  order  are  corrected  or  confiscated. 


Output 

Weighing  and  measuring  de- 
vices inspected  by  county 
personnel  found  out  of  order 

Confiscated   

General  Description 


Actual 
1957-6S 


44,280 
1,789 


Estimated 
196S-69 


48,000 
1,900 


Estimated 
1969-70 


51,000 
2,000 


87        The  first  weights  and  measures  law  of  this  country, 
gg    that  being  the  establishment  of  certain  standards,  was 
90 
91 


enacted  169  years  ago  on  March  2,  1799.  "Weights  and 
measures  laws  began  to  be  enforced  in  California  53 
years  ago  in  1915. 

This  program  consists  of  five  sections.  They  are  as 
follows : 

Metrology  Laboratory 

The  reliability  of  the  primary  standards  of  mass, 
length,  and  volume  is  preserved  and  maintained  in 
this  laboratory  by  periodic  intercomparisons  made 
with  standards  of  tlie  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Standards  used  by  the  various  counties,  other  state 
agencies,  and  industry  are  also  periodically  compared 
with  the  standards  of  the  state  in  this  laboratory. 

Electric  Meters 

This  section  inspects  all  new  types  or  designs  of 
watt-hour  meters  submitted  for  approval  for  com- 
mercial use  and  issues  a  certificate  of  approval  for 
tliose  devices  that  meet  the  requirements  of  the  code. 

Instructs  county  personnel  in  proper  procedures  of 
inspection  and  provides  technical  assistance  in  prob- 
lem areas. 

Weighing  Devices 

This  section  assists  in  the  inspection  of  commer- 
eiaJly  used  weighing  devices  throughout  the  state, 
instructs  county  personnel  in  the  proper  procedures 
of  inspection  and  provides  technical  assistance  in  prob- 
lem areas. 

Inspects  all  new  types  or  designs  of  weighing  de- 
vices submitted  for  approval  for  commercial  use  and 
issues  certificates  of  approval  for  those  devices  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  code. 

Assists  the  Division  of  Highways  in  the  insi^ection 
of  weighing  devices  used  in  highway  construction. 

Tests  weighing  devices  used  by  California  Highway 
Patrol  in  the  enforcement  of  the  vehicle  code. 

Tests  weighing  devices  used  in  checking  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  supplies  in  state  institutions  for 
the  Department  of  Finance. 
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II.   AGRICULTURAL  STANDARDS  AND   INSPECTION   SERVICE— Continued 
Weighing  and  Measuring  Devices — Continued 

Tests  under  contract  weighing  devices  in  counties  Inspects  all  new  types  or  designs  of  measuring  de- 

not  equipped  to  perform  the  required  inspections.  vices  submitted  for  approval  for  commercial  use  and 

Cooperates  with  the  United  States  Department  of  issues  certificates  of  approval  for  those  devices  meeting 

Agriculture  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Packers  and  ^^^g  requirements 

Stockyards  Act.  ^4.         i            .ii-^-jxi                 j- 

Tests  under  contract  liquened  petroleum  gas  devices 

Liquid  Measuring  Devices  in  counties  not  equipped  to  perform  the  required  in- 

rr,i  ■           •            .        .       ,      .            .         „  speetions. 
This  section  assists  m  the  inspection  of  commer- 
cially  used    liquid    measuring    devices    throughout    the  workload                                                  Actual            Estimated          Estimated 

state,  instructs  county  personnel  in  the  proper  pro-  w  ■  .  •          j             •                1967-6S        1968-69        1959-70 

,'           „.             .■               1             ■  ^        ,i.i          •,  Weighing  and  measuring 

cedures  or  inspection  and  provides  technical  assist-  devices  inspected  by  county 

anee  in  problem  areas.  personnel ".    705,000       800,000       850,000 

T             .        ^^              .                    J     ■             j!T-j  WeiKliing    and    measuring    de- 

Inspects  all  new  types  or  designs  of  liquid  measur-  yices  inspected  for  type  ap- 
ing devices  submitted  for  approval  for  commercial  use             proval 90               90             100 

and  issues  certificates  of  approval  for  those  devices  vkerfnspected°for"stafe  i^- 

tliat  meet  the  requirements  of  the  code.  stitutions  and  for  California 

Assists  the  Division  of  Highways  in  the  inspection  Co?nfyluryf/s*™'  — ~:y~       ^'^11           ^'^11           ^'^11 

of  liquid  measuring  devices  used  in  highway  construe-  Man-hours  of" training  per  year         1,150             1,150             1,250 
tion. 

Tests  under  contract  liquid  measuring  devices  in  '"""*                                          i^^67-6S       ^wei^i        fge^TO 

counties  not   equipped  to   perform  the  required  in-  Direct  program  costs $226,760      $244,514      $272,765 

speetions  Administrative  support  costs  _         8,.530            9.056           10,507 

,-  .        J.    T  -n   .     ^  r,  Total  Costs $235,290       $253,570       $283,272 

Liquefied  Fetroleum  (ras  Personnel  man-years 16.6  15,8  15.8 

This  section  assists  in  the  inspection  of  commei*-  Tn-put  Change 
cially  used  liquefied  petroleum  gas  measuring  devices 

throughout  the  state,  instructs  county  personnel  in  Equipment  replacement  and  new  equipment  such 

the    proper    procedures    of    inspection    and   provides  as  a  cryogenic  standard  are  the  primary  reasons  for 

technical  assistance  in  problem  areas.  input  change. 


Petroleum 


Need 


In  1929  the  petroleum  industry  requested  state  su- 
pervision of  retail  marketing  of  petroleum  products 
to  curb  substitution  of  inferior  grades  for  represented 
brands  and  to  investigate  dishonest  practices  by  deal- 
ers in  serving  the  public  needs.  The  market  has  grown 
to  sales  of  over  7.5  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year 
through  over  26,-500  service  stations  and  other  out- 
lets with  proportionate  sales  of  related  products. 

The  petroleum  industry  is  favorable  to  this  pro- 
gram and  provides  the  full  coverage  of  the  state  cost 
through  licensing  the  use  of  retail  motor  fuel  pumps. 
Their  objective  is  to  maintain  the  product  quality 
level  developed  through  research  and  assured  to  the 
public  through  extensive  publicity. 

A  related  benefit  from  this  program  is  the  disclosure 
of  accidental  product  mixtures  and  contamination 
that  is  revealed  through  laboratory  testing  of  field 
samples  and  investigation  of  the  cause  for  defective 
products. 

0  bjectives 

To  assure  that  consumers  receive  the  true  value  of 
commodities  and  services  purchased  by  using  all  the 
means  available  to  maintain  the  quality  of  gasoline, 
motor  oils,  antifreeze,  automatic  transmission  fluid, 
brake  fluid  and  gear  lubricants,  and  reduce  to  a  min- 
imum those  products  not  meeting  state  specifications. 


Products 

This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  sampling  and  test- 
ing these  products  to  assure  a  quality  as  represented 
on  the  label  and  taking  deficient  materials  off  the 
market. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-€9  1969-70 

Samples   analyzed   7,222  7,000  7,000 

Samples  which  failed 

specifications    1,008  1,100  1,100 

Lubricating  oil  and  automotive 

products  condemned 

(gallons)     79,281  75,000  75,000 

Advertising  signs  corrected  __  2,083  2,000  2,000 

Illegal  labels  corrected 7,888  5,000  5,000 

Complaints    investigated    325  350  350 

Convictions 14  15  15 

General  Description 

This  work  is  accomplished  by  a  staff  of  investiga- 
tive and  laboratory  employees  with  the  cooperation 
of  county  sealer  personnel,  covering  the  following 
areas  of  control : 

Quality  Standards 

Required  quality  specifications  have  been  estab- 
lished by  law  for  antifreeze,  automatic  transmission 
fiuid  and  brake  fluid  and  every  brand  must  be  tested 
and  approved  in  the  state  laboratory  permitting  sales 
in  California  with  a  sales  permit  that  is  subject  to 
cancellation  when  quality  and  representation  require- 
ments are  violated.  The  law  also  provides  minimum 
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II.  AGRICULTURAL  STANDARDS  AND   INSPECTION   SERVICE— Continued 
Petroleum  Products — Continued 

limits  of  quality  standards  for  gasoline  and  motor  Adulteration  and  Blending 

Gasoline  and  motor  oils  are  sampled  regularly  and 
Labeling  Bequirefments  tested  in  laboratories  to  assure  the  buyer  of  repre- 

sented quality.  Test  ears  are  used  with  special  equip- 
The  Business  and  Professions  Code  provides  spe-  j^gnt  to  divert  fuels  and  lubricants  into  sample  con- 

cifie  requirements  for  labeling  to  identify  products  tainers  to  assure  typical  quality  of  products  being 

to  reveal  a  reasonable  disclosure  to  the  purchaser  of  delivered  to  customers 

the  represented  brand,  grade,  product  and  quantity. 

State  employed  investigators  coordinate  their  efforts  workload  ^Ajtoi^        19*68^9        VglT-n 

with  county  sealer  inspectors  to  require  legal  labeling  Motor  fuel  pump  locations  __      28,256         28,500         28,700 

of  all  containers,  pumps  and  dispensers  used  for  these 

J       ,  J         t  !!.■£•  i    i-  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

products  and  entoree  penalties  tor  misrepresentation.  i967-6S        1968-69        i969^7o 

Direct  program  costs $834,164       $357,120       $358,031 

Advertising  Administrative    support    costs       13,524  13,977  12,895 

Misleading  advertising  of  price  or  quality  of  gaso-  Pe^onL?man-7eari $347^688      $37l||7      $370^920 

lines  and  motor  oils  is  controlled  by  legal  provisions 
enforced  by  field  personnel. 


Weighmaster 

Need 

The  weighmaster  enforcement  program  was  estab- 
lished to  minimize  inaccuracies  in  weight  and  measure 
transactions  and  reduce  losses  caused  by  illegal  manip- 
ulations of  weighmaster  certificates.  Experience  has 
taught  us  and  the  legislature  has  determined  that  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  governing  body  act- 
ing as  an  impartial  third  party. 

Oijectives 

To  assure  that  consumers  receive  the  true  weights 
and  measures  of  commodities  and  services  purchased 
by  using  all  available  means  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
errors  and  fraudulent  practices  in  commercial  transac- 
tions involving  certified  weights,  measures,  or  counts 
on  certificates  issued  by  licensed  weighmasters.  Inves- 
tigations are  made  of  complaints ;  if  the  facts  warrant, 
hearings  are  held  and  violations  found  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  district  attorneys  or  the  department's 
counsel. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Investigations    300  350  400 

Hearings 9  12  12 

Convictions    5  5  5 

General  Description 

There  are  three  kinds  of  enforcement  in  the  weigh- 
master program.  All  are  concerned  with  proper  pro- 
cedure and  accurate  weight  records. 

1.  Licensed  weighmasters  must  use  certificates  of 
weights  and  measures  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  state.  The  certificate  issued  and  record  thereof  is 
to  enable  the  program  to  protect  the  weighmaster 
against  unfounded  claims  and  to  safeguard  the  con- 
sumer against  unscrupulous  weighmasters.  When 
properly  executed,  the  amounts  shown  thereon  are 
guaranteed  to  be  accurate  and  the  reliability  of  the 


Enforcement 

record  is  assured  by  the  bonded  weighmaster.  Com- 
pliance with  law  and  policy,  knowledge  of  proper 
weighing  procedures  and  adequate  training  to  weigh- 
masters is  accomplished  by  a  comprehensive  program 
of  examination  of  weighmaster  operations. 

2.  Two  men  are  assigned,  on  a  full  time  basis,  to 
work  with  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Division 
of  Highways.  Under  terms  of  an  interagency  agree- 
ment these  two  men  train  state  weighers,  inspect 
scales  for  proper  installation,  and  ascertain  that  the 
state  receives  full  weight,  measure,  or  count  of  all 
commodities  purchased  for  construction  of  state  and 
state-federal  highways. 

3.  The  California  Administrative  Code,  Title  4, 
Subchapter  2,  Article  2 — Tare  Weights,  requires  a 
program  of  the  establishment  of  tare  weights  of  con- 
tainers used  to  deliver  edible  agricultural  products  to 
shippers  and  processors.  This  phase  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram is  administered  by  one  man  on  a  statewide  basis. 
It  involves  record  keeping  of  authorized  container 
tares,  enforcement  of  procedures  to  determine  ac- 
curate tares  according  to  commodity.  Also  required  is 
a  program  of  training  and  advice  to  all  personnel  in 
industry  and  enforcement  concerned  with  the  program 
of  adequate  and  equitable  container  weight  deductions. 

Among  other  activities  where  state  certificates  are 
used  as  statements  of  accuracy  and  paj^ments  are 
made  on  their  reliability  are  the  activities  of  public 
weighmasters  at  large  who  unload  and  load  ships  and 
warehouses,  and  purchase  commodities,  using  weights 
obtained  by  them,  at  transient  and  indefinite  locations. 

Commodities  and  services  sold  by  weight,  measure, 
or  count  and  the  weights  and  measures  obtained  by 
licensed  weighmasters  are  subject  to  continuous  in- 
spection, investigation  and  enforcement  of  the  weigh- 
master program. 

The  weighmaster  enforcement  program  is  entirely 
supported  by  industry  on  a  licensing  basis. 
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II.  AGRICULTURAL  STANDARDS  AND    INSPECTION   SERVICE— Continued 
Weigh  master  Enforcement — Continued 


Workload  statistics  are  as  follows: 


Weighmasters  and  deputies 

(licenses   issued)    

Inspections 

Container  tare  weights  estab- 
lished   


Need 


Actual 
1967-68 

31,662 

2,448 


875 


Estimated 
1968-69 

32,000 
2,500 

875 


Estimated 
1969-70 

32,000 
2,500 

875 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Direct  program  costs $171,854 

Administrative  support  costs.  6,877 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$185,749 
7,151 

Estimated 
196^70 
$184,882 
6,660 

Total  Costs $178,731 

I'ersonnel  man-years 12.7 


$192,900     $191,542 
12.4  12.4 


III.  AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICES 

Ohjectives 


Without  these  services  to  promote  orderly  market- 
ing and  to  provide  assistance  and  protection  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  and  industry,  the  ability  to 
assure  the  public  of  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  products  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices 
would  be  greatly  hindered. 


To  assist  and  protect  agricultural  producers  and 
handlers  and  the  consuming  public  by  providing  regu- 
latory, informational  and  other  marketing  services. 

Autlioriiy 

Agricultural  Code,  Division  16,  Chapters  1,  2,  3; 
Division  18,  Chapters  1,  3,  4 ;  Division  20,  Chapters  1, 
6,  7;  Division  21,  Part  1,  Chapters  1,  2,  Part  2, 
Chapters  1,  2,  Part  3,  Chapters  1,  2,  3 ;  Division  22, 
Chapters  2,  3. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 692  726.4 

Workload  adjustments -  29.6 

Totals,    Agricultural     Marketing     Ser- 
vices           692  756 

General  Fund  

Agriculture  Fund 

Federal  funds   

Reimhumements    

Program  Elements : 

Market  News 79.3         78.7 

Agricultural  Statistics 31  32.9 

General  Marketing  Services 28.4         30.2 

Milk   Pooling   3.6         32.8 

Milk  Stabilization 107.1         57.5 

Milk  Market  Enforcement -  51.8 

Market  Enforcement 34.3         33 

Shipping  Point  Inspection 228.9       230.6 

Grain  and  Commodities  Inspection 35  39.8 

Grain  Warehouse  Inspection -  -  ^ 

Canning  Tomato  Inspection 130.7       153.5 

Wine  Grape  Inspection 7.7  8.8 

Seed  Potato  Certification 6  6.4 

Matched  Fund  Marketing  Projects  —  -  - 


Need 

Pair  prices  for  producers  and  adequate  supplies  for 
consumers  are  essential  to  the  economy  of  the  state 
and  the  nation.  Thus,  to  maintain  these  economic  bal- 
ances it  is  necessary  to  provide  production  and  mar- 
keting guides  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  shortages  and/ 


726.4 

$7,925,.544 

$9,334,419 

$9,532,732 

32.2 

- 

281,372 
$9,615,791 

439,918 

758.6 

$7,925,544 

$9,972,650 

i.mMs 

6,15i,733 
99.684 

1.584,333 

1,618,520 

7,714,674 

8,031,538 

96,484 

102,292 

236,312 
$982,039 

220.300 

220,300 
$1,073,961 

78.8 

$1,051,805 

33 

314,623 

353,139 

353,.5S6 

30.2 

348,268 

375,583 

381,169 

82.1 

79,128 

773,891 

1,377,576 

57.5 

1,498,316 

847,317 

863,817 

51.8 

— 

838,632 

847465 

32.9 

459,815 

491,963 

498,302 

280.6 

2,369,374 

2,624,063 

2,624,635 

39.8 

445,526 

529,295 

543,133 

_ 

268 

1,.589 

1,589 

106.7 

1,135,938 

1,412,527 

1,077.922 

8.8 

66,038 

82.959 

82,2.52 

6.4 

103,232 

110,400 

114,999 

- 

122,979 

122,628 

134,244 

Market  N 

ews 

or  surpluses  of  agricultural  products  ia  the  nation's 
market  places. 

0  bjectives 

To  assist  in  the  efficient  and  prompt  distribution  of 
farm  products  to  wholesalers,  retailers  and  consumers. 
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III.  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICES— Continued 


Market  News — Continued 


Output 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


893,000 


26,550 


16,700 


411,000 


896,000 


26,550 


17,000 


411,000 


900,000 


26,550 


17,300 


411,000 


$99,000,000   $99,000,000 


Actual 
1967-68 

Requests  for  Market 
News  by  phone 
and  visit 

Requests  to  receive 
printed  market  re- 
ports during  year 

Special  requests  for 
Market  News  re- 
quiring reference 
or  research  

Price  quotations 
compiled   and   re- 
leased   

Estimated  increase 
in  value  of  com- 
modities due  to 
use  of  Market 
News $96,000,000 

Value  of  California 
farm  commodities 
on  which  Market 
News  is  provided  $3,200,000,000  $3,300,000,000  $3,400,000,000 

General  Description 

This  element  is  operated  jointly  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  Federal- 
State  Market  News  Service.  Total  cost  of  this  service 
in  1967-68  was  approximately  $1,500,000  of  which  65 
percent  was  state  funds  and  35  percent  federal.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1968-69  total  expenditures  will  total 
approximately  $1,600,000  with  about  63  percent  from 
state  funds  and  37  percent  federal. 

The  Federal-State  Market  News  Service  collects, 
analyzes,  and  disseminates  timely  information  on  cur- 
rent market  prices,  supply,  demand,  movement,  stocks, 
quality,  conditions,  location,  utilization,  and  other 
related  marketing  data.  This  marketing  information 
is  collected  from  all  major  terminals  and  country 
shipping  points  and  is  compiled  and  reported  daily 
under  a  uniform  sj^stem.  In  addition  to  local  dissemi- 


nation by  telephone,  teletype,  mail  and  other  means, 
there  is  a  national  interchange  of  agricultural  market- 
ing information — mostly  by  teletype. 

During  the  1967-68  year,  a  total  of  936,000  infor- 
mation contacts  were  made  by  phone  and  visits  to 
compile  this  marketing  information.  It  was  dissemi- 
nated to  the  agricultural  trade  and  the  general  public 
on  the  equivalent  of  10  million  pages  of  Market  News 
releases  by  mailed  market  reports,  radio,  and  TV 
broadcasts,  press  service,  and  other  news  media.  Over 
15,000  radio  broadcasts  were  voiced  by  Market  News 
personnel  ditring  the  year  to  disseminate  this  market- 
ing information.  Over  26,000  requests  were  receiA'ed 
from  the  public  to  have  their  names  placed  on  mailing 
lists  for  various  Market  News  reports. 

Competition  in  agricultural  production  and  market- 
ing is  worldwide.  The  California  agriculture  industry 
has  the  best  information  available  on  marketing  which 
facilitates  sales  to  local,  national,  and  international 
markets.  Market  News  is  compiled  and  disseminated 
on  over  160  agricultural  commodities  in  California. 


input  Actual 

1967-68 

Direct  proffram  costs $942,971 

Administrative  support  costs  39,068 


Estimated 
196S-69 
$1,009,696 
42,109 

$1,051,805 

7S.7 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$1,030,9.53 
43,008 

$1,073,961 
78.8 


Total  Cost $982,039 

Personnel  man-years 79.3 

Input  Change 

Eeplacement  of  worn  out  equipment  and  a  federal 
communications  commission  rate  increase  for  teletype 
service  are  major  factors  of  input  change. 

Beginning  in  1968-69  and  continuing  in  1969-70, 
one  new  position  is  added  for  cut  flowers  production 
reports. 


Agricultural  Statistics 


Need 


liability  level  of  5  percent  (aA'erage  forecasting  er- 
ror) should  be  achieved  by  January,  1970  and  main- 
tained thereafter. 


7.6 


Agricultural  statistics  provide  much  of  the  basic 
data  on  agricultural  production  needed  for  intelligent 
planning  and  decision  making  in  California's  $4 
billion  basic  farming  industry.  In  making  their  pro- 
duction and  marketing  decisions,  data  is  used  by 
producers  and  handlers,  agricultural  suppliers,  trans- 
portation agencies,  financial  and  research  institutions, 
and  government  itself. 

Ohjectives 

To  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  stability  in  the 
market  place  through  third  party  neutral  collection 
and  dissemination  of  reliable  statistics  relating  to 
agricultural  production  in  California.  The  mainte- 
nance of  accurate  in-season  estimates  of  production 
for  some  80  principal  farm  products,  with  acceptable 
forecasting  errors  by  crop,  is  essential.  A  desired  re- 

1  The  "Top  15"  farm  products  which  account  for  about  75  percent  of  California's  gross  cash  receipts  from  farming, 

2  Products  which  do  not  rank  in  the  "Top  15,"  but  are  valued  at  $10  million  or  more  each  annually. 

3  Products  which  are  valued  at  less  than  $10  million  each  annually. 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 

Number     of     estimates     made 

(total)    898 

Leading  farm  products  i  250 

Other      important      farm 

products  2    439 

Minor  farm  products  3 209 

Average  forecasting  error  (per- 
cent)     

Percentage  of  estimates  at  Actual 

indicated  error  level :  1967-6S 
Percent  Error 

0-  4.9    38 

5-  9.9    30 

10-14.9    18 

15-19.9    7 

20             7 


Estimated 
1968-69 

900 
250 

440 
210 


Estimated 
1969-70 

900 
250 

440 
210 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Percent  of  Total 

45 

40 

10 

5 


50 

45 

5 
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A.  Statistical  series  include  the  followiug: 

Preharvest  forecasts  and  later  estimates  of  acre- 
age, yield,  production,  prices  and  utilization  of 
crops. 

Inventory  numbers,  production  and  prices  of 
livestock  and  poultry  and  their  products.  Periodic 
reports  of  weather,  crop  and  range  conditions. 

Primary-  sources  of  data  include  thousands  of 
producers  and  handlers  Avho  report  ou  their  own 
agricultural  operations  as  well  as  local  conditions, 
and  objective  counts  and  measurements  made  in 
the  field  or  from  aerial  photographs.  This  operation 

B.  Workload    measures    include    the    following: 


Xumlior  of  copies  of  reports  issued  (including  bulletins) 

Number  of  usable  questionnaires  received  from  reporters- 
Field   interviews  m.ade 


The  demand  for  accurate  and  timely  agricultural 
statistics  continues  to  grow  each  year.  As  farms  be- 
come larger,  intelligent  planning  is  a  necessity  to  max- 
imize net  farm  income.  Producers  must  be  aware  of 
eomi^eting  crop  acreages,  trends  in  production,  and 
storage  supplies,  as  well  as  the  probable  future  price 
structure. 

A  significant  reduction  in  the  number  of  copies  of 
reports  issued  was  realized  in  fiscal  1967-68  through 
consolidation  of  some  mailing  lists.  All  persons  re- 
ceiving reports  are  required  to  return  an  annual  cir- 
cularization  card  to  confirm  their  continuing  interest 
in  receiving  the  designated  report  or  reports.  Some 
additional  moderate  reduction  in  the  number  of  copies 
of  reports  issued  can  be  expected  in  the  immediate 
years  ahead  due  to  the  decline  in  farm  numbers. 

"While  farm  numbers  in  California  continue  to  de- 
cline from  year  to  year,  the  number  of  questionnaires 
received  from  farmers  and  ranchers  is  increasing  be- 
cause of  the  demand  for  more  accurate  "farm  facts" 
which  often  require  larger  samples  and  more  frequent 
reporting.  In  fiscal  1966-67,  some  7.31  multi-item  sur- 
veys were  undertaken  and  reports  were  mailed  to 
37,000  users  of  agricultural  data.  The  California 
Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  bulletin  continues  to  be 
the  most  popular  release,  with  over  1,100  persons  re- 
ceiving this  report  each  week. 

The  most  important  indicator  of  workload  in  re- 
cent years,  and  one  which  has  increased  rapidly,  has 
been  the  number  of  field  interviews  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  newest  sampling  techniques  which  pro- 
vide forecasts  of  production  with  greater  precision. 
These  include  objective  cotton  and  fruit  cotints,  prob- 
ability list  sampling,  area  frame  sampling  and  aerial 
photography.  Area  sampling  is  part  of  the  expanded 
federal  program  of  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service 


is  under  a  longstanding  cooperative  agreement  be- 
tween the  California  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  I'.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is 
supported  jointly  by  funds  from  these  two  agencies. 
Crop  and  livestock  reporting  is  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram with  federal-state  agreements  in  most  states. 
The  federal  entity,  which  is  the  Statistical  Report- 
ing Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  sup- 
ports about  two-thirds  of  the  California  statistical 
program,  while  the  state  entity,  which  is  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Statistics,  California  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  popularly  knoMm  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service, 
supports  one-third  of  the  program. 


Actual 
1965-66 

Actual 
1966-67 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Projected 
1969-70 

508,636 
89,587 
10,489 

504,546 

100,909 

18,366 

476,895 

109,243 

28,307 

472,000 

110,000 

29,000 

470,000 

112.000 

30,000 

which  became  operational  in  California  in  fiscal  1966- 
67.  The  present  program  includes  approximately 
1,000  selected  sample  segments  which  are  enumerated 
in  June  each  year  by  crop  and  tracts  (owner.ship) 
and  exjjanded  to  develop  state-wide  planted  acreage 
figures  for  major  crops  with  known  sampling  errors. 
The  development  of  improved  farm  labor  and  wage 
statistics  has  also  required  more  field  interviews.  Some 
additional  workload  in  field  interviews  can  be  ex- 
pected as  probability  sampling  assumes  a  greater  role 
in  agricultural  statistics  data  collection. 

Adjustments  will  be  made  in  the  allocation  of 
available  resources  as  required  to  achieve  acceptable 
forecasting  errors  by  crop  taking  into  consideration 
the  contribution  of  each  crop  to  the  state's  agricul- 
tural economy.  A  reliability  level  of  5  percent  (aver- 
age forecasting  error)  is  required  to  develop  effective 
marketing  plans  for  most  important  crops,  particu- 
larly where  marketing  orders  are  in  effect  or  produc- 
tion is  dominant  in  California.  The  value  of  timely 
and  accurate  crop  and  livestock  forecasts  is  well  rec- 
ognized. For  example,  leaders  in  the  grape  industry 
estimate  that  under  certain  conditions,  a  crop  fore- 
cast above  the  expected  error  level  of  8  to  5  percent 
for  this  crop  can  reduce  grower  income  by  $1.0  mil- 
lion for  each  1  percent  increment  of  error.  Simi- 
larly, leaders  in  the  walnut  industry  estimate  that  a 
reliable  estimate  within  the  desired  goal  of  3  to  5 
percent  for  the  walnut  crop  has  increased  the  value 
of  the  crop  as  much  as  4  or  5  percent — or  $1.5  million 
in  marketing  the  crop. 

Input                                                           Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Direct  program  costs $302,956  $339,614  $339,814 

Administrative  support  costs-       11,667           13,525  13,772 

Total   Cost   $314,623       $353,139       $353,586 

Personnel  man-years 31  32.9  33 
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III.  AGRICULTURAL  MAR 
General  M 

Need 

Agriculture  is  California's  single  most  important 
industry.  It  annually  contributes  more  than  four 
billion  dollars  to  the  state's  economy  at  the  grower 
level.  It  is  estimated  that  agriculture  generates  three 
to  four  times  its  own  value,  which  is  an  additional 
twelve  billion  dollars  which  reflects  in  the  state's 
annual  gross  income.  These  figures  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  California  agriculture  to  the  state's 
economy. 

In  producing  a  variety  of  food  and  fiber  to  fulfill 
the  basic  needs  of  consumers,  California  agriculture 
faces  serious  economic  problems.  These  problems  in- 
clude economic  waste,  production  in  excess  of  reason- 
able and  profitable  market  demands,  cost-price 
squeeze,  encroaching  urbanization,  an  unfavorable  tax 
structure,  increased  competition  from  other  states  as 
well  as  other  nations,  shifts  in  consumption  patterns, 
the  trend  toward  convenience  goods,  and  misinfor- 
mation. 

Agricultural  waste  occurs  when  agricultural  com- 
modities are  marketed  in  excess  of  demands,  are  im- 
properly prepared,  when  there  is  a  lack  of  uniform 
classification,  when  there  is  unfair  competition,  or 
when  there  is  inability  to  maintain  present  markets 
and  develop  new  and  larger  markets. 

Producers,  industry  in  general,  governmental  agen- 
cies, and  consumers  seek  assistance,  guidance,  infor- 
mation, and  counsel  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Objectives 

The  principle  objectives  are : 

1.  To  fulfill,  on  a  continuing  basis,  general  re- 
quests for  assistance  and  information  on  diverse 
economic  and  marketing  problems  from  producers, 
industry  groups,  consumers,  and  governmental 
agencies. 

2.  To  make  available  to  California's  agricultural 
industry  self-help  programs  designed  to  help  pro- 
mote orderly  marketing  and  thus  improve  the  in- 
dustry's economic  position  through  uniform  appli- 
cation of  surplus,  quality,  unfair  trade  practice, 
promotion,  or  research  regulations. 

3.  To  provide  other  general  marketing  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  as  needed. 

4.  To  administer  and  enforce  marketing  order 
type  programs  wliich  have  been  established. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Fstimat^d 

1S67-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Administration  of  marketing 

orders   and   programs 32  32  32 

Special    projects    4  10  10-12 

Land  Conservation  Act  agree- 
ments and  contracts :  acres 
of  land  preserved  for  agri- 
culture     1,900,000     2,700,000     3,100,000 

The  production  of  agricultural  commodities  is  eco- 
nomically unsound  unless  healthy  marketing  condi- 
tions prevail.  The  programs  administered  serve  to 
increase  producer  and  handler  returns  and  protect 


KETING  SERVICES— Continued 
arketing  Service 

consumer  interests  by  improving  the  marketing  of 
many  agricultural  specialty  crops.  The  value  of  the 
crops  under  marketing  orders  and  programs  ad- 
ministered in  1967-68  was  approximately  $1,300,- 
000,000.  These  marketing  orders  and  programs  helped 
approximately  33,000  producers  and  handlers.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  number  M'iU  increase  to  approxi- 
mately 40,000  in  1968-69.  In  addition  to  administer- 
ing marketing  orders,  programs  and  special  projects, 
the  bureau  supplies  information  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers and  handlers  in  response  to  requests  through- 
out the  year. 

General  Description 

Tlie  first  objective  entails  identification  and  analy- 
sis of  problems,  attending  and  participating  in  in- 
dustry meetings,  recommending  alternative  solutions, 
stimulating  and  organizing  industry  efforts,  making 
special  reports,  and  sometimes  more  formal  economic 
and  marketing  reports,  assisting  in  the  formulation  of 
nonprofit  cooperative  or  bargaining  associations,  and 
responding  to  correspondence  from  the  general  public 
and  other  governmental  agencies. 

The  second  objective  is  attained  by  assisting  agri- 
cultural industries  in  anal.vzing  marlieting  problems, 
tailoring  and  formulating  an  industry  program  to 
meet  these  needs,  and  then  counseling  the  industry 
and  administering  and  enforcing  the  program  after  it 
lias  been  established.  Such  marketing  program  may 
contain  authority  for  advertising  and  sales  promo- 
tion, production  research,  processing  research,  dis- 
tribution research,  volume  controls,  minimum  quality 
or  grade  standards,  mandatory  inspection  of  quality 
standards,  or  tlie  prohibition  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. Programs  may  contain  any  one  or  more  of  the 
above  procedures  authorized  under  enabling  legis- 
lation. 

Practically  the  entire  cost  of  formulating,  admin- 
istering, and  operating  an  industry  program  is  borne 
by  the  industry  concerned.  Funds  for  the  program 
are  collected  from  the  industry  and  disbursed  by  the 
department  when  the  need  for  expenditure  is  shown. 
These  expenditures  annually  are  in  excess  of  12  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Three  of  the  indicators  of  tlie  importance  of  these 
programs  are :  ( 1 )  the  number  of  industry  programs 
in  operation;  (2)  the  number  of  producers  and  han- 
dlers directly  affected;  and  (3")  the  gross  farm  value 
of  the  products  of  these  industries.  There  are  between 
30  and  35  programs  in  operation  at  any  given  time. 
There  are  approximately  33,000  producers  and  han- 
dlers directly  affected.  The  gross  farm  value  of  prod- 
uc1s  under  marketing  orders  was  one  billion,  three 
hundred  million  dollars  in  1967. 

The  third  objective  includes  the  administration  of 
the  California  Land  Conservation  Act  of  1965.  This 
requires  the  development  of  guidelines  by  which  the 
act  will  be  administered,  suggesting  satisfactory 
agreements  and  contracts  between  the  county,  the 
participating  citizen,  and  the  state,  and  educating  the 
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III.  AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING   SERVICES— Continued 

General  Marketing  Service — Continued 

county  agencies  and  individual  participants  with  re-  claims.  For  1968-69,  it  is  estimated  that  there  wiH 

speet  to  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  the  act.  again  be  32  marketing  orders  and  programs,  but  with 

The  cost  of  this  program  will  be  nominal  at  present,  approximately  40,000  producers  and  handlers  directly 

but  because  it  is  cumulative  it  may  be  costly  in  the  affected,  108,000  administrative  actions  to  be  taken, 

future.  15,500  enforcement  actions,   and  23,000  expenditure 

During  the  1967-68  fiscal  year,  in  the  area  of  work  claims  to  be  processed.  Approximately  the  same  pro- 
exclusive  of  marketing  orders  and  programs,  bureau  jections  are  made  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  as  are 
personaiel  attended  174  industry  meetings,  carried  on  estimated  for  the  1968-69  fiscal  year. 
4  special  projects,  and  made  four  reports.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  fiscal  year  1968-69,  bureau  person-  '"""*                                        ^/^f^g       ^^^l       ^^^^^^^ 

uel  will  attend  150  industry  meetings,  handle  about  Direct  program  costs §333,748      $359,694      $364,840 

10  special  projects,  and  make  a  couple  of  reports.  The  Administrative   support   costs      14,.520         15,889         16,329 

projection  for  the  fiscal  year  1969-70  is  a  slightly  Total  Cost  .  $348,268      $375,583      $881,169 

heavier  worldoad  than  the  fiscal  year  1968-69.  Personnel  man-years  28.4  30.2  30.2 

In  the  area  of  marketing  order  work  during  the 

1967-68  fiscal  year,  there  were  32  marketing  orders  ^"P"*  Change 

and  programs  to  administer,  requiring  approximately  j^  accordance  with  workload  variations,  two  posi- 

106,000    administrative    actions.    15,800    enforcement  tions  are  abolished  in  1968-69. 
actions,    and   the    processing   of    22,800    expenditure 


Milk 


Need 


There  is  a  need  to  return  management  and  market- 
ing decisions  to  the  producers  of  California's  dairy 
industry. 

Objectives 

To  develop  and  maintain  a  system  which  will  stabil- 
ize the  market  and  gradually  equalize  the  distribution 
of  Class  1  usage  (generally  bottle  fluid  milk  and 
cream)   among  fluid  milk  producers. 

Output 

Guarantee  each  fluid  milk  producer  a  share  of  the 
market  at  a  stable  price.  Gradually  bring  all  fluid 
milk  producers  to  their  equalization  point. 

General  Description 

Several  inequities  have  developed  within  the  dairy 
industry.  The  pooling  program  will  tend  to  correct 
these  inequities  by  establishing  a  single  milk  pool  for 
the  State  of  California.  Production  bases  and  pool 
quotas  for  the  fat  and  solids-not-fat  components  of 
market  milk  will  be  assigned  to  all  eligible  producers 
as  their  share  of  the  market.  These  production  bases 
and  pool  quotas  are  transferable,  both  with  respect 
to  owner.ship  and  location.  Eecords  of  production  base 
and  pool  quota  for  each  producer  will  be  maintained 
including  anj--  transfers. 

Each  handler  will  submit  a  report  containing  infor- 
mation on  fluid  milk  reports  and  the  bases  and  quotas, 
six  pool  prices  for  quota,  base  and  overbase  fat  and 
solids-not-fat  will  be  computed  and  announced  to  the 
industry  each  month.  Handlers  will  pay  these  an- 
nounced pool  prices,  adjusted  for  locational  differen- 
tials, to  each  producer  for  the  quota,  base,  and  over- 
base  amount  of  fat  and  solids-not-fat  he  delivered. 
Each  handler's  monthly  records  will  be  audited  to 
verify  his  receipts,  disposition  and  usage  report  and 
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Pooling 

to  verifj'  tliat  he  has  made  proper  pajTnent  to  fluid 
milk  producers. 

Equalization  pools  will  be  established  to  insure  that 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  fluid  milk  components  is  dis- 
tributed equitably  to  fluid  milk  producers.  The  net 
pool  settlement  for  each  handler  will  be  computed 
monthly.  Invoices  will  be  sent  to  each  handler  who 
owes  the  pool  and  payments  will  be  made  to  each 
handler  who  draws  from  the  pool. 

Once  each  year,  the  increase  in  Class  1  usage  (gen- 
erally bottled  fluid  milk  and  cream)  vrill  be  estimated 
taking  into  account  the  actual  increase  during  the  past 
year  adjusted  by  the  estimate  of  the  coming  year's 
requirements.  This  increased  usage  will  be  allocated 
to  existing  producers  and  new  producers.  Existing 
producers  whose  pool  quotas  are  low,  relative  to  their 
production  bases,  will  be  assigned  a  proportionately 
larger  share  of  the  increased  usage  than  those  existing 
producers  whose  pool  quotas  are  high  relative  to  their 
production  bases.  In  this  way.  Class  1  usage  will  grad- 
ually be  allocated  among  fluid  milk  producers  so  all 
will  tend  to  reach  their  equalization  point  at  the  same 
time. 

Statistical  information  concerning  the  operation  of 
the  milk  pool  will  be  published. 

Input                                                           Actuai  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1959-70 

Direct  program  costs $76,788  $755,907  $1,330,858 

Administrative  support  costs 2,340  17,984  46,718 

Total  costs $79,128       $773,891    $1,877,576 

Personnel  man-years 3.6  32.8  82.1 

Input  change 

This  program  began  with  a  small  planning  staff  in 
the  past  year.  In  November,  1968,  the  proposed  milk 
pooling  plan  was  approved  by  California  dairymen  in 
a  statewide  referendum.  The  current  year  reflects  es- 
tablishment of  a  formal  milk  pooling  unit  to  admin- 
ister the  approved  plan.  Full-year  operation  of  this 
program  is  reflected  in  the  budget  year. 
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III.  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICES— Continued 
Milk  Stabilization 

^'^^^  process.  Approximately  30  public  hearings  are  held 

A  milk  marketing  program  that  establishes  mini-  ^^"^^  J'^^'"  ^°^  ^his  purpose, 

mum  prices  is  needed  to  insure  consumers  an  adequate  The  producer  plans  establish  the  minimum  prices 

supply  of  milk  and  dairy  products  at  fair  and  reason-  that  distributors  are  required  to  pay  dairy  farmers  for 

able  prices.  ^uid  milk. 

Milk  requires  more  regulation  than  most  other  farm  The  resale  orders  establish  the  minimum  prices  for 

commodities  because  it  is  a  vital  necessity  in  the  daily  fluid  milk  and  fluid  low  fat  milk,  and  in  some  cases, 

diets,  is  produced  and  'must  be  marketed  daily,  is  sub-  fluid  nonfat  milk  and  half  and  half,  at  the  distributor, 

ject  to  contamination  from  improper  handling  and  wholesale  and  retail  levels. 

must  be  constantly  refrigerated.  Through  the  milk  tnarketing  program,  consumers  in 

Without  such  a  program,  milk  price  wars  could  de-  Califoi-nia  have  been  assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of 

velop,  generating  improper  handling  of  milk,  under-  pure  and  wholesome  milk  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices 

mining  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  milk,   and  when  compared  to  prices  in  other  states  and  to  the 

generally   threatening   the   existing   supply  of   high-  costs  of  processing  and  distribution, 

quality  milk  and  dairy  products.  Studies  of  the  costs  of  production,  processing  and 

OljecUves  distributing  milk  are  made  on  a  continuing  basis  for 

presentation  at  public  hearings.  These  studies  include 

The  objectives  of  this  activity  are  to  assist  m  mam-  approximately  425  dairy  costs  of  production,  75  milk 

taining  an  adequate  supply  of  pure,  wholesome  mflk  plant  costs  of  processing  and  distribution  and  250  re- 

and  dairy  products  for  consumers  at  fair  and  reason-  tail  store  costs  of  doing  business. 

able  prices;  in  providing  stability  for  the  dairy  in-  Monthly  and  annual  bulletins  are  published  to  dis- 

dustry;  and  m  bringing  a  measure  of  prosperity  to  ^^^i^^t^  accurate  information  concerning  the  dairy 

dairyfarmers  through  the  establishment  and  admm-  industry.    This    information    includes    economic    and 

istration  of  milk  marketing  programs.  statistical  data  relative  to  milk  production  and  sup- 

Output  ply,  milk  receipts  and  manufacture  and  sales  of  milk, 

rm       I.-     ,•          £  .1         -n           1    i-  Two  programs  for  sales  stimulation  and  consumer 

The  obDeetives  of  the  milk  marketing  program  are  e^^eation  are  administered.  Tliese  are  in  the  central 

measured  through  the  foUowmg  activities:  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  g^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^  marketing 

1.  Maintaining  stabilization  and  marketing  plans  areas. 

in  sixteen  marketing  areas  in  the  state.  i^p^t                                        Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

2.  Maintaining  minimum  wholesale  and  minimum  1967-6S        i96s-69        i969-70 

votnil  nripp  orflprd  for  tliirtv-two  resale  nriep  zones  Direct  program  costs $1,439,792       $814,012       $S29,.574 

retail  price  oraersior  tnirtyx-no  resale  price  zones.  Admimstrative  costs 58,524         33,305         34,243 

3.  Compiling  and  publishing  statistical  data  rela-  

five  to  the  production,  manufacture  and  sale  of  „  Total  Costs $1-498,316     $847,317     $863  817 

T     "^  '  Personnel  man-years 107.1  57.5  57.5 

dairy  products. 

4.  Local  sales  stimulation  and  consumer  education  Input  Change 

programs,  financed  by  producer  assessments.  ^^^  reduction  in  current  year  input  results  from 

General  Description  establishment  of  a  Separate  program  for  milk  market- 

r.,,            -■            n              -.IT               n  ing  enforcement. 
The  producer  plans  and  resale  orders  are  kept  cur- 
rent   by    amendments    through    the    public    hearing 


Milk  Marketing  Enforcement 


Need 


"Without  the  enforcement  of  established  prices,  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  for  all 
people  could  not  be  assured.  Milk  wars  and  economic 
instability  would  follow  that  would  lead  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

a.  Price  cutting  that  would  drive  many  producers 
and  processors  out  of  business,  thereby  developing 
conditions  of  monopoly  and  threatening  the  supply. 

b.  Price  cutting  that  would  generate  improper 


handling  of  milk,  thereby  threatening  the  purity 
and  wholesomeness  of  milk. 

e.  Unfair  and  injurious  marketing  practices 
would  develop  that  would  destroy  necessary  in- 
vested capital  and  remove  the  measure  of  prosperity 
at  the  farm  level. 

d.  Wide  fluctuations  of  price  levels  would  follow, 
with  prices  being  below  cost  for  periods  of  time  and 
substantially  above  cost  for  periods  of  time,  neither 
of  which  serves  the  best  interest  of  the  industry  and 
consumers. 
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III.  AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICES— Continued 
Milk  Marketing  Enforcement — Continued 

ObjecHves  -y^lio  are  familiar  with  conditions  peculiar  to  a  par- 

To  assist  in  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  1^^^^"'  ^T""'  '^'"'  ^[.^''^^g'^^^'^^t  .i«,  necessary  to  make 

and  wholesome  milk  and  dairy  products  for  conium-  *^  P/^^lf  price  filings  accessible  to  the  industry 

ers  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices  by  enforcing  the  '^'^^l  ^°  *^  P'*^'''  "  ^^'^  I'^"°f  J^g^^jl^  «^<^^  to 

producer  price  levels  and  resale  price  levels  estab-  "^^T'^^              expenses  for   staff   auditors   and 

fished  bv  the  director  thereby  preventing  unfair  and  \    i,^'^  °5^'     .         p      ■,,-,.      ■■, 

destructive  trade  practices  which  tend  to  undermine  ^-  ^,'"'  i!?.eiising  of  milk  distributors, 

sanitarv  regulations  and  assuring  proper  accounting  ^.^;  .[^^"^  ^^'^S  of  surety_  bonds  required  of  each 

bv  distributors  to  producers.  distributor  purchasing  milk  from  producers. 

d.  The  review  and  filing  of  milk  purchase  con- 

Output  tracts  required  for  the  purchase  of  bulk  fluid  milk 

T>                          1    •    ■  4.       1  4.                    ^  ^       T.       J  fi'oi^  producers. 

Programs  are  administered  to  carrv  out  two  broad  „    mi,          ■        ■   j     ■            -,  n-,-        n      ■         i    j 

1            n      a              4.  mi     fi    J-    1        •    ti,        J -J.-  6.   1  ne  review,  indexing  and  filing  of  price  sched- 

phases  01  entorcement.  The  first  phase  IS  the  auditing  „i„„ -p„    ™-n        i      i  ..  j         i     x            .^  ,    „ 

1  ■         t.-     t--         e  i\               1         J      4--   -i-        n  onS  i^^es  tor  milk  and  related  products  required  of  every 

and  investigation  ot  the  records  and  activities  of  296  distributor                                                               ^  ^  ^ 

processino-  distributors.   Five   hundred  eleven    (511)  n    m,„     "  j-+-          e                j.  i,      t  ^  -i.   .. 

,-4-                      1     4.  J           14.-        -XT,                        £  I.   ihe  auditing  of  payment  by  distributors  to 

audits  were  conducted  resulting  m  the  recoverv  of  T^,-^r^,^^„,.c  4-    a  +    ™-           i      e                    "u^uxo   uu 

cMfii  o-r  ^ATi--       1                 X  X     /iTn          n             ml,-  producers  to  determine  and  enforce  proper  account- 

$494,2oG  additional  payment  to  4  9  proaucers.  This  f„„  4.^  ■„„„j„„             i       n    x-         £        i                  1 

audit  program  conducted  on  a  regular  basis  serves  as  ^^^  ^t.^^v           f"^  collection  of  underpayment, 

a  deterrent  to  additional  unfair  practice  violations  ,   ^;.  ^\^  fil^g  and  processing  of  civil  and  admmis- 

in  the  business  relations  between   distributors   and  ^'^'''^'^^  ^^^^^  ^^*^°^^  *°  ^s'^^^^e  compliance  with  the 

1  law. 

rr,-,               -,     T         .        -,        ■,                     ^       n  ^^-  "^^16  promulgation  of  regulations  to  implement 
The  second  phase  is  a  broad  program  of  enforce-  ana  interpret  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
mcnt  of  minimum  established  resale  prices  and  unfair  j    Programmed    enforcement    will    be    expanded 
practices  m  tae  processing,  handling  and  sa  e  of  milk  through  organizational  upgrading  of  positions  to 
and  dairy  products.  In  the  performance  of  this  phase  ^1  auditor  II  levels  in  order  to  obtain  skills 
444  investigations  were  conducted.  This  included  82  necessary  to  detect  violations  concealed  in  account- 
formal  investigational  hearings  involving  sworn  testi-  j       procedures.  Training  programs  are  scheduled 
mony  of  witnesses  and  recording  of  sueh_  testimony.  f^,^  investigator  personnel. 
In  9.0  instances  no  violations  were  established,  com- 
pliance was  obtained  in  314  and  15  civil  actions  were  '"P"*                                         iggyfss       ^m"S^%        Estimated 

filed.  Twenty   (20)   alleged  violations  are  still  under  Direct  program  costs "   -      $807^995      $8lJo88 

investigation.  Administrative  support  costs—                -           30,637           31,377 

General  Description  Total  Costs -      $838,632      $847,465 

,  Personnel  man-years -  51.8  51.8 

The  enforcement  program  includes  the  following :  input  Change 

a.  Eegional  offices  in  Sacramento,  San  Francisco  The  increase  is  the  result  of  establishing  this  pro- 

and  Los  Angeles  and  district  offices  in  Fresno  and  gram  as  a  separate  organization  at  the  start  of  the 

San  Diego.  These  offices  serve  the  dual  function  of  current  budget  year.  Previously  the  functions  of  sta- 

providing  access  to  price  information  which  the  law  bilization  and  enforcement  had  been  combined  in  one 

requires  to  be  maintained  by  the  director  as  public  program.   More  efficient  operation  is  anticipated  as 

records,  and  providing  local  enforcement  personnel  a  result  of  this  separation  of  programs. 


Market  Enforcement 


Need 


Farm  products  generally  are  produced  in  areas  re- 
mote from  the  markets  into  which  they  move.  Also, 
because  of  the  perishable  nature,  the  movement  is 
accomplished  with  such  rapidity  that  the  farmer  is 
frequently  unable  to  accurately  assess  market  condi- 
tions. Many  of  these  areas  are  basically  dependent 
upon  agriculture  for  their  economic  stability.  It  is 
essential  that  the  farmer  receive  assistance  to  insure 
compliance  with  arrangements  for  the  handling  and 


sale  of  his  crop,  so  that  the  return  he  receives  con- 
forms to  general  market  prices. 

OTijectives 

To  secure  compliance  and  prevent  losses  by  licens- 
ing and  bonding  of  handlers  of  farm  products  deal- 
ing with  growers.  To  prevent  fraud  and  negligence 
and  require  the  handler  to  carry  out  contractual  ob- 
ligations. To  reduce  unfair  competition  between  han- 
dlers which  disrupts  orderly  marketing  practices. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE — Continued 

III.  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICES— Continued 
Market  Enforcement — Continued 


Output 

As  a  result  of  the  unit's  activity  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  complaints  filed  by  producers  against  handlers, 
a  quantifiable  achievement  of  the  program  may  be 
measured  by  total  recoveries  to  producers  averaging 
$750,000  annually.  This  is  accomplished  by  processing 
approximately  900  complaints  a  year.  These  eases  all 
contained  an  element  of  fraud,  negligence,  or  failure 
to  honor  contractual  obligations.  The  intangible  de- 
terrent effect  of  the  program  has  been  estimated  by 
industry  at  an  additional  $2  million  per  year. 

General  Description 

To  accomplish  the  responsibility  with  which  the 
program  is  charged,  the  unit  has  a  field  staff  of  13 
investigators  and  four  auditors  administered  by  a 
chief  and  four  regional  administrators.  License  in- 
vestigation and  complaints  against  handlers  from  pro- 
ducers are  processed  by  investigators  and  settlement 
of  complaints  attempted.  If  settlement  negotiations 
are  not  successful,  a  formal  hearing  is  held  against 
the  license  of  the  handler,  which  may  result  in  either 
a  dismissal,  suspension  or  outright  revocation  of  the 
license.  Formal  hearings  have  been  reduced  in  the 
past  two  years  from  an  average  of  165  per  year  to 


between  22  and  30  per  year  by  a  program  recently 
inaugurated  of  prehearing  conferences.  During  1967, 
under  this  program,  only  24  hearings  were  held,  20 
of  which  were  on  the  complaints  of  producers  and 
four  on  the  application  of  new  handlers  attempting 
to  enter  the  produce  field.  Of  the  latter,  two  licenses 
were  issued  and  two  applications  were  denied.  Hear- 
ings on  complaints  resulted  in  four  suspensions,  six 
dismissals,  one  license  placed  on  probation,  eight  re- 
voked, and  one  pending  at  the  end  of  1967. 

Auditing  of  business  records  as  they  pertain  to  the 
handler's  relationship  with  producers  and  their  pay- 
ment to  producers,  is  conducted  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Beginning  July  1,  1968,  a  statistical  sampling  sys- 
tem was  established  which,  we  anticipate,  will  enable 
auditors  to  perform  600  audits  per  year.  Prior  to 
this  time,  audits  averaged  200  per  year.  During  the 
1967  calendar  year,  10,991  licenses  were  issued  to 
handlers  and  their  agents. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Direct    prosram   costs    $441,833 

Administrative    support    costs       17,982 

Total   Costs   $459,815 

Personnel  man-years 34.3 


Estimated 
196S-69 
$473,213 
18,750 

$491,963 
33 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$477,055 
19,247 

$496,302 
32.9 


Shipping  Point  Inspection 


Need 


The  need  for  an  impartial  inspection  agency  to 
certify  as  to  the  quality,  grade  and  condition  of  fresh 
fruits,  nuts  and  vegetables  arises  when  produce  buyer 
and  seller  do  not  deal  face  to  face,  when  the  agricul- 
tural functions  of  harvesting,  accumulating,  sorting 
and  storing  are  at  different  locations  from  the  market 
place,  or  when  a  commodity  is  sold  prior  to  growing 
and  harvesting ;  i.e.,  specification  buying. 

This  need  is  satisfied  by  the  bureau  of  shipping 
point  inspection,  which  is  an  optional  and  entirely  in- 
dustry-supported third  party  inspection  service,  au- 
thorized to  inspect,  certify  and  issued  federal-state  in- 
spection certificates  based  on  federal  and  industry 
standards. 

Such  certificates  are  accepted  as  prima  facie  evi- 
dence in  all  state  and  federal  courts,  thus  giving  the 
widely  separated  segments  of  the  produce  industry  the 
only  valid  tool  for  mediation  of  disputes,  a  basis  for 
orderly  marketing,  quality  control,  and  determination 
of  compliance  with  state  and  federal  marketing  order 
programs  requiring  grade  and  size  compliance,  now  in 
effect  in  California. 

The  contest  of  these  certificates  establish  a  com- 
municative link  of  descriptive  terminology  of  grades, 
quality  and  condition  readily  understandable  by  all 
segments  of  the  produce  industry  who  use  them  as  a 
major  part  of  negotiations  in  establishing  market 
value  of  products  certified. 


Some  of  the  reasons  as  to  why  it  is  a  governmental 
program  are  as  follows : 

1.  It  is  likelier  to  remain  free  of  partiality  and 
favoritism. 

2.  Governmental  certification  will  provide  more 
uniform  application  of  grade  standards. 

3.  Governmental  certification  discourages  unwar- 
ranted rejection  of  shipments  by  buj^ers. 

4.  Most  foreign  countries  to  which  California 
produce  is  exported,  requires  inspection  be  made  in 
the  U.S.  by  a  governmental  agency. 

Oijectives 

To  inspect  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts  and  to 
certify  their  quality  and  condition. 

To  institute  new,  revised  and  more  sophisticated  in- 
spection procedures,  train  additional  new  personnel 
and  provide  refresher  courses  for  present  personnel  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demand  for  the  bureau 's 
service. 

In  cooperation  with  industry  to  create  new  and 
more  consumer   oriented   standards  for  commodities  | 
being  packaged  for  direct  consumption  by  the  con- 
suming public. 

Output 

The  present  combined  total  of  products  inspected 
and  certified  represents  a  dollar  value  of  $342,648,976. 
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1  III.  AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICES— Continued 

3  Shipping  Point  Inspection — Continued 

4 

5    This  includes  individual  optional  service  as  well  as  service  which  are  deposited  in  the  Agriculture  Fund ; 

7  inspections  for  marketing  order  programs.  appropriations  are  then  made  from  the  Agriculture 

8  Individual  optional  service  requested  has  increased  Fund.  Approximately  4  percent  of  the  fees'  collected 

10  from  4.000  inspections  in  1920  with  a  dollar  market  are  transmitted  to  the  USDA  as  compensation  for  its 

11  value  of  approximately  $120,000  to  79,029  inspections  services. 

12  during  the  1966-67  fiscal  year  with  a  dollar  market  Any   interested   party,    such   as   industry   groups, 
14    value  otj;_ld4,^D9,d7b.   _        .      ,„„„         ,  foreign  countries,  growers,  shippers,  etc.,  mav  contact 

16  ^Z^^'^]'"'''    beginning   in    1936,    voluntary   state  the  bureau  and  request  inspection.    Certification   of 

17  aad  federal   marketing  order  programs,   originating  federal  standards  may  only  be  done  by  federal  or 

18  through  the  desire  of  the  produc^  industry,  by  com-  federal-state  (SPI)  inspectors.  Use  of  SPI's  services 

20  modity  groups,  to  additionally  stabilize  its  growth  and  jg  optional  to  the  extent  that  all  parties  requesting  or 

21  economy,  have  established  grade,  quality  and  size  con-  specifying  inspection,  originallv  have  a  choice  of  in- 

23  ^""tl  '^o^''^"^"  ^^^^^  ^^J°''  commodities.  _                _  spection  services  and  inspection  standards. 

24  Inose  marketing  order  programs  requiring  certifi-  mi,     •               i?         ^i         •  ■     i  -lo              j-j.-      ■ 
w    ^o+iv,.,  i,„o„^  „„  -p^^^^oi  ^+„^j„^^           ■     4-1,   Z           >  -'-he  increase  trom  the  original  12  commodities  m- 
^5    cation  based  on  tederal  standards  require  the  bureau  s  ,    -,       j        x-^i  j             i-i     ^    ^.i,                j.  rr 

26    „„+;„„„i   +1,-  ^   ^„^■^„   •„„. „4--^       „  1        4--fi     i-        J.  spected  and  certified  annually  to  the  present  55  eom- 

97    optional  third  party  inspection  and  certification  to  j-.-       •    j-     ^      xi,     j-        -^     x-         c  mi,     t.           j 

a    A^+^^^i^^ „A^  „„„!,•+    i^A  „•       „™  T           rri,    ■  moditics,  ludicates  the  diversification  oi  the  bureau  s 

28    determine  grade,  quality  and  size  compliance.  The  m-  , .   ...   ' 

?^    crease  in  the  bureau's  service  through  establishment  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'                                 .  ,   ,            ,.    .  , 

oU        J.   ,-,                                     .                          j_     -1  1        j~i       J    ,    1    •  Actual             Estrmated            Estimated 

31    ot  these  programs  is  represented  bj^  the  total  increase  1957-6S        196S-69        i9S9-70 

S2    of  inspections  covered  by  these  programs,  which  now  U.S.  Standards : 

i    amounts  to  311.997  inspections  with  a  dollar  market  c"r^rad"e°quivaTentr:::::::    ifS       lll.'li       li.lsE 

35  value  of  $208,389,600.  Industry  Standards  : 

36  Inspections    54,515  S2.875  84.564 

37  General  Description  Tonnage 184,386         440,080         449,321 

38  Canning  Cling  Peach  Inspection : 

?^        SPI  operates  pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the  Inspections 161,265       209,124       213,515 

41    USDA  and  the  California  Department  of  Agriculture.  ^""^  inspected 716,797       906,782       925,824 

40     mi  ■  J.   J   i       £  innn    tt    -i        •,     ,1         ,  Inspection  station 183  200  204 

H    This  agreement  dates  from  1920.  Under  it,  the  state 

44  employs  inspectors  and  the  USDA  supervises  and  li-  ».,..-,.        ^ ... . 

>t-                        4.1              rm                           J.-                J                c     ,1                t  Input                                                           Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

45  censes  them.    Ihe  cooperative  nature  of  the  under-  1967-6S        1968-69        1969-70 

1^    takins  explains  why  SPI  and  its  eountert)arts  in  other  Direct  program  costs §2,283,443  $2,512,342  $2,520,902 

48    states    are   known   as   the   Federal-State    Inspection  Administrative  support  costs         85,931       111,721       103,733 

|g     Service.  Total  Costs $2,369,374    $2,624,063    $2,624,635 

51        SPI  receives  no  appropriations  from  the   General  Personnel  man-years 228.9  230.6  230.6 

|2    Fund.  Its  funds  come  from  the  fees  charged  for  its 

54 

55 

gg  Grain  and  Commodity  Inspection 

gg    Need  reliable,  independent  and  impartial  inspection  service 

i^        Trading   in  grains,   rice,   beans,   peas,   hops,   hay,  using  federal  and  state  standards  for  grains  and  eom- 

61  safflower    seed,    and    other    related    commodities    is  modities   and  for  _  other   related   inspection   services. 

62  largely  based  on  quality  as  reflected  by  federal  and  Without  this  service  the  tradmgm  grains  andcom- 
64  state  standards.  Because  of  the  differing  interpreta-  modifies  would  be  seriously  restricted.  The  service  is 
6|    tions  of  the  quality  of  grain  and  commodities  between  provided  upon  request. 

67  the  parties  of  the  sales,  there  is  a  need  for  an  inde-  output                                        Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

68  pendent   impartial   agency   to   apply   the   standards.  Certificates  Issued  •                     ^""^^        "^^'        ^^^^''° 

70  upon  request  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  to  issue  All  grains  ^--!-J 43,614         44,000         44,000 

71  official  certificates  of  grade  for  the  commodities  in-  Rice,    beans,    peas,    lentils, 

If    volved.  In  order  to  maintain  this  impartiality  it  is  MiSaneoL-commodmeT-      uH?         Hooo         lloOO 

74  essential  that  the  agency  or  individual  does  not  have 

75  a  financial  interest  in  the  commodities  which  they  General  Description 

77  inspect.    The    countries    receiving    export    shipments  Standards  for  grain,  rice,  beans,  peas,  hops  and  hay 

78  require  the  inspection  to  be  made  by  an  ofScial  gov-  jj^ve  been  established  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
80    ernmental  agency.  riculture  by  authority  of  the  U.S.  Grain  Standards 

I2    Ohiectives  -^°*   (''^  ^^^  "^^  ^t  ^^1^   ^^^  *^^s  Agricultural  Mar- 

83                   _      _  keting  Act  of  1946  as  amended  (7  USC  1621  et  seq). 

H       To  assist  in  protecting  California's  agricultural  in-  Under  these  authorities  the  federal  agency  licenses 

gg    dustry  by  providing  certificates  of  quality  based  on  a  individuals  to  inspect  and  grade  these  commodities. 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 
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III.  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICES— Continued 
Grain  and  Commodity  Inspection — Continued 


Inspectors  employed  in  the  grain  and  commodities  in- 
spection program  are  licensed  by  the  U.S.D.A.  Stand- 
ards for  safSower  seed  have  been  established  bv  state 
regulation  (3  Cal.  Adm.  Code  2836).  Under  this  au- 
thority inspectors  are  authorized  to  inspect  and  grade 
safflower  seed. 

Other  services  and  certifications  not  under  federal 
or  state  standards  are  also  performed.  Certificates  are 
provided  to  the  parties  requesting  the  services. 

Inspection  offices  are  maintained  throughout  the 
state  in  locations  where  requests  for  inspection  are 
sufficient  to  support  an  office. 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$504,170  $519,356 
25,125     23,777 


$.529,295 
39.8 


$543,133 
39.8 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Direct  program  costs $429,336 

Administrative  support  costs 16,190 

Total  Costs $445,526 

Personnel  man-years    35 

Input  Change 

The  anticipated  increase  in  requests  for  inspection 
service  are  reflected  in  the  higher  iaputs  for  current 
and  budget  years.  Current  trends  in  handling  of  grain 
and  related  commodities  indicate  continued  growth 
over  past  performance. 


Grain  Warehouse  Inspection 


Need 


Grain  stored  in  public  warehouses  may  become  in- 
fested with  insects  injurious  to  stored  grain  thereby 
reducing  its  value  and  creating  a  public  nuisance. 
Therefore,  regulations  were  required  to  define  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  warehousemen  and  provide  that 
heavily  infested  grain  may  be  declared  a  public 
nuisance  requiring  fumigation  or  removal  from  the 
warehouse.  These  regulations  were  of  value  years  past 
when  grain  was  handled  in  sacks  and  no  chemical  con- 
trols were  available.  Present  warehouse  practices 
eliminate  the  need. 

Objectives 

To  assist  ia  assuring  the  public  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  and  Avholesome  products  by  providing 
for  the  inspection  of  grain  in  public  warehouses  and 
to  provide  for  abatement  of  insect  infested  grain  by 
withdrawal  from  the  warehouse  or  by  fumigation. 


General  Description 

Field  crops  and  agricultural  chemicals  personnel 
receive  applications  for  registrations  and  issue  reg- 
istrations as  provided  by  law.  A  list  of  registered 
warehouses  is  maintained.  The  physical  inspection  is 
carried  out  by  personnel  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
as  part  of  their  inspection  and  detection  program  for 
iasects.  We  are  proposing  legislation  to  eliminate  this 
sitbprogram. 


Actual 
1967-6S 
$268 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$1,589 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$1,589 


Input 

Total  Costs 

Input  Change 

The  increase  in  1968-69  and  1969-70  relates  to  the 
increased  emphasis  now  being  placed  on  insect  detec- 
tion within  the  state. 


Output 

Warehouses  registered 

yeetZ 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-€S  196S-69  1969-70 

164  172  172 


Canning  Tomato  Inspection 


Impartial,  third  party  inspection  is  necessary  to 
prevent  substandard  lots  or  loads  of  tomatoes  from 
delivery  to  processors  and  to  certify  to  the  percentage 
of  defective  tomatoes  in  lots  or  loads  that  meet  the 
requirements  and  are  delivered  to  processing  plants. 

In  order  to  maintain  impartialit.y,  it  is  essential 
that  the  inspection  agenc3'"  not  have  a  financial  interest 
in  the  commodities  which  they  inspect.  Therefore,  the 
canning  tomato  industry  has  requested,  through  legis- 
lation, that  the  state  provide  this  ser'^dce. 

Cbjectives 

To  assist  and  protect  tomato  growers  and  canners 
by  providing  regulatory  and  informational  marketing 
services  by : 


1.  Eejecting  and  turning  back  to  the  grower  all 
loads  or  lots  of  tomatoes  which  fail  to  meet  the 
minimum  standards  as  established  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Code. 

2.  Provide  to  both  growers  and  canners  a  certifi- 
cate stating  the  percentage  of  defective  tomatoes  in 
each  load  or  lot.  These  certificates  establish  a  com- 
municative link  between  the  cauner  and  grower  of 
processiag  tomatoes  as  to  quality. 

3.  Prepare  weekly  tonnage  reports  showing  the 
niuubers  of  tons  delivered  for  processing,  which  as- 
sists canners  and  growers  to  plan  harvest  dates  for 
the  orderly  processing  of  the  crop. 

4.  Maintain  the  quality  of  California  tomatoes 
for  processing  so  that  the  industry  can  better  com- 
pete in  world  markets. 
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III.  AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICES— Continued 


Canning  Tomato  Inspection — Continued 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 

Tons  o£  tomatoes : 

Inspected 3,243,494 

Rejected    83,206 

Loads  passed   163,617 

Loads  rejected 4,200 

General  Description 


Estimated 
196S-69 

5,029,258 

111,090 

239,340 

5,290 


Estimated 
1969-70 

3,500,000 

77,000 

166,250 

3,500 


Provisions  of  the  Agrricultural  Code  require  that 
each  load  of  tomatoes  destined  for  canning  purposes 
be  inspected  and  a  rejection  notice  issued  if  the  load 
or  lot  fails  to  comply  or  a  certificate  issued,  showing 
percentage  of  defects,  if  the  load  complies  with  the 
standards.  The  program  is  self  supporting.  The  inspec- 
tion fee  is  shared  equally  by  the  grower  and  canner, 
the  canner  being  designated  by  law  to  collect  the 
grower's  fee  as  well  as  their  own  to  submit  to  the 
department. 

As  tomatoes  are  harvested  they  are  placed  in  bins 
or  boxes  and  loaded  on  trucks.  The  truck  is  then 
driven  to  an  inspection  station  and  the  load  is  in- 
spected. It  is  the  inspection  station  operators'  respon- 
sibility to  maintain  the  station.  The  program  provides 


aprons,  knives,  buckets,  scales,  Agtron  color  machine, 
and  all  forms  to  be  used. 

The  inspection  station  is  owned  by  either  a  grower, 
canner,  third  party,  or  a  combination  of  ownership. 
They  are  located  at  field  locations  and  at  canneries. 

When  the  load  is  inspected  and  found  to  meet  the 
standards,  a  certificate  is  issued,  showing  the  percent- 
age of  defects.  If  the  load  is  found  to  be  below  the 
standards,  a  rejection  notice  is  issued  and  the  load  is 
required  to  be  regraded  before  a  new  inspection  is 
made. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Direct  program  costs $1,090,935    $1,354,085    $1,014,656 

Administrative  support 

costs    45,003  58,442  63,266 


Total  costs $1,135,938    $1,412,527    $1,077,922 

Personnel  man-years 130.7  153.5  106.7 

Input  Change 

The  budget  year  reflects  an  anticipated  reduction 
in  tomato  acreage  because  of  the  exceedingly  large 
current  j^ear  production  of  tomatoes. 


Need 


V/ine  Grape  Inspection 

General  Description 


An  independent  impartial  inspection  agency  is  re- 
quired to  inspect  upon  request  loads  of  grapes  de- 
livered by  growers  to  A'intners  to  establish  the  per- 
centage of  defects  in  loads  of  wine  grapes  which 
would  be  harmful  to  California's  wine  industry;  also, 
to  determine  the  soluble  .solids  (sugar  content)  on 
each  load  when  grapes  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  soluble 
solids,  as  required  by  law.  To  maintain  impartiality, 
it  is  essential  that  the  inspection  agency  not  have  a 
financial  interest  in  the  commodities  which  they  in- 
spect. 

Objectives 

To  assist  and  protect  grape  growers  and  vintners 
by  establishing  an  inspection  agency  to  provide  in- 
formational and  regulatory  services  via  certificates 
stating  the  percentage  of  defective  grapes  and  the 
percentage  of  soluble  solids  in  grapes  being  delivered 
to  a  winery.  These  certificates  establish  a  commu- 
nicative link  between  the  vintner  and  grower  as  to 
the  quality. 

Output 

Loads    inspected    

Defects    

Soluble  solids  tests 


Provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Code  require  that 
when  grapes  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  soluble  solids, 
an  impartial  third  party  determine  the  soluble  solids 
reading  on  each  load  or  lot.  In  addition,  Aontners 
may  request  certificates  stating  the  percentage  of 
defective  grapes  in  loads  being  delivered. 

The  program  is  self  supporting.  The  inspection 
fee  is  paid  for  by  the  vintner  requesting  the  service. 

As  grapes  are  picked,  they  are  placed  in  boxes  or 
gondolas  (tanks).  The  grapes  are  loaded  on  trucks 
and  delivered  to  an  inspection  station  and  the  load 
is  inspected.  A  representative  sample  is  obtained  from 
each  lot  or  load.  The  defective  grapes  in  the  sample 
are  sorted  and  weighed.  A  certificate  is  issued  show- 
ing the  percentage  of  defects  and  soluble  solids. 

It  is  the  inspection  station  operators'  responsibility 
to  maintain  the  station.  The  program  provides  in- 
spectors, aprons,  refractometers.  buckets,  scales  and 
all  forms  to  be  used. 

The  inspection  station  is  generally  owned  by  a 
winery. 


Actual 
967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

77,495 

6,5.55 

77,495 

77,000 

6,555 

77,000 

77,000 

6,555 

77,000 

Input 

Direct  program  costs 

Administrative   support   costs 

Total   Costs   $66,038 

Personnel   man-years    7.7 


Actual 
1967-68 

$63,514 
2,524 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$79,.543  $79,133 
3,416     3,119 


$82,959 
8.8 


82,252 
8.8 
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III.  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICES— Continued 
Seed  Potato  Certification 

^eed  became   evident   that   potatoes   could   no  longer   be 

The  $76  million  potato  industry  of   California  is  Produced  commercially  unless  seed  meeting-  a  strict 

dependent   upon   certified   seed   to   plant   an   annual  standard    of    pest    cleanliness    and    varietal    purity 

crop   on   110,000    acres.    In   addition,    certified   seed  was  available  for  planting-. 

potatoes  provide  a  valuable  export  commodity.  Un-  The  fitness  of  potatoes  to  qualify  for  certification 

less  certified  seed  potatoes  are  used  for  commercial  is  determined  by  inspection  and  testing  of  plants  and 

plantings  the  resulting  crops  are  subject  to  50  to  90  tubers  for  serious  pests,  grade  standards  and  varietal 

percent  losses  from  seed-borne  pests.  purity. 

.     .  About  8,000  acres  of  seed  potatoes  are  entered  for 

■'^''  "'^'  certification    annually.    This    acreage    is    located    in 

The  objectives  are  to  make  available  to  California  Kern,    Lassen,    Modoc,    Riverside,    San    Diego,    San 

potato  growers  seed  potatoes  which  will  permit  the  Joaquin,   San  Luis  Obispo,   Santa  Barbara,   Shasta, 

economic    production    of    potatoes    and    to    maintain  Siskiyou  and  Tulare  Counties. 

their  export  market  for  certified  seed.  A  gradual  increase  in  the  volume  of  seed  certified 

output  Actual         Estimated        Estimated  ^^  anticipated  provided  a  favorable  commercial  po- 

1967-6S        196S-69        1969-70  tato   market  prevails.   Currently   California-certified 

Value  of  certified  „„„„„„„„   ^„,„„„„„   „„„„„„„„  Seed  producers  supply  60  percent  in  the  local  market 

seed   produced    $3,000,000    $3,100,000    $3,200,000  f„„  „i,.+;fl„^  c.„.^ 

Value  of  seed  exported 600,000         650,000         700,000  tor  ceitUiea  Seea. 

Savings  to  potato  industry  due  ,  ,  .    ,  ,-.•..  ^  ,-,  j 

to  use  of  certified  seed  —24,000,000    24,100,000    24,200,000  '"P"*  19CT.!6g  19^-69  1969^70 

General  Description  Direct  program  costs $99,671       $106,538       $111,021 

Administrative  support  costs  3,561  3,862  3,978 

The   industry  supported  seed  potato   certification  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  $103,232     $iio,400     $114,999 

program  commenced  in  California  in  1915  when  it  Personnel  man-years  6  6.4  6.4 


These  are  research  projects  conducted  on  a  50-50 
federal-state  funding  basis.  They  are  shown  separately 
but  are  supportive  to  the  various  programs  as  indi- 
cated below : 


Matched  Fund  Marketing  Projects 
Output 

Blocks  sampled 


510 


510 


510 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 


Output 


Area  flown  in  square  miles : 

Small  units 

Large  units 


Actual 
1967-6S 

20 
1,022 


Estimated 
196S-69 


460 


Estimated 
1969-70 


1,220 


General  Description 

The  development  and  testing  of  objective  sampling 
methods  for  forecasting  and  estimating  walnut  pro- 
duction. '^ 


General  Description 

A  study  dealing  with  the  feasibility  of  conducting 
fruit  acreage  surveys  by  the  use  of  aerial  photography. 


Output 

Sampling  frame  development : 
Number  of  sampling  units 

completed    

Number  of  counties 

completed    


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 


1,000 

1 


Estimated 
1969-70 


1,000 

1 


Output 

Bloclis  sampled 540  540  540 

General  Description 

The  designing,  developing  and  testing  of  objective 
sampling  methods  for  forecasting  and  estimating  the 
production  of  almonds. " 

a  Funds  are  provided  by  industry-federal  matching ;  shown  because  of  relation  to  other  marketing  research  projects. 


General  Description 

To  study  sample  design  and  sampling  frame  devel- 
opment for  the  purpose  of  designing  an  efficient  sam- 
ple to  provide  reliable  statewide  estimates  of  fruit  and 
nut  tree  inventories. 
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III.  AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICES— Continued 

Matched  Fund  Marketing  Projects — Continued 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY 


Need 


Because  of  the  insidious  nature  of  virus  diseases, 
they  are  being  increased,  both  in  kinds  and  in  num- 
bers of  plants  infected,  and  widely  distributed  by 
plant  propagators;  and  because  such  virus-infected 
planting  stocks  are  not  recognizable  by  the  public, 
they  are  purchased  unwittingly  by  the  consumer.  Vi- 
ruses not  only  lower  the  survival  rate  of  plants  in  the 
nursery  row,  but  also  may  impair  the  grade,  quality, 
and,  ultimately,  the  productiveness  of  the  final  prod- 
uct. Once  becoming  infected  with  a  virus,  a  plant 
remains  infected  the  remainder  of  its  life.  In  order 
to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  ever-decreasing 
amount  of  available  farm  land,  high  density  plantings 
of  fruit  crops  are  part  of  California's  future.  It  is 
essential  that  planting  stocks  used  for  the  present  and 
for  the  future  high  density  plantings  be  free  of  virus 
diseases  so  they  laay  perform  at  their  maximum  capa- 
bility. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  component  is  to  develop  meth- 
ods and  materials  and  to  establish  programs  that  can 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-^9 

Estimated 
1969-70 

24 
67 

16 
137 

21 
126 

be  used  to  certify  that  certain  plants  sold  by  nursery- 
men to  all  t.ypes  of  growers  are  free  of  virus  diseases 
and  other  pests  and  disorders. 

Output 

Virus  indicators  developed 

Propagating  sources  approved 

General  Description 

The  work  of  this  component  is  accomplished  through 
cooperative  work  with  the  University  of  California 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Serv- 
ice, U.S.D.A.,  county  agricultural  commissioners,  and 
industry.  The  activities  involve:  (1)  surveying  certain 
commercial  plantings;  (2)  inspecting  and/or  virus- 
testing  nurserj-men's  propagating  sources;  (3)  search- 
ing for  reliable  "guinea  pig"  test  plants;  (4)  in- 
vestigating and  evaluating  nursery  practices;  (5) 
evaluating  and  developing  virus  indexing  techniques  ; 
and  (6)  virus  indexing  and  heat  treatment  techniques 
to  develop  a  nucleus  of  virus-free  propagating  stock. 


Need 


GENERAL  MARKETING  SERVICES 
Ohjectives 


California  agriculture  is  confronted  with  a  critical 
economic  situation.  Additional  information  concerning 
the  scope  of  immediate  and  future  marketing  prob- 
lems and  possible  solutions  is  necessary. 

An  evaluation  study  of  the  California  marketing 
laws  has  been  requested. 

Oijectives 

The  principal  objectives  are: 

a.  To  conduct  studies  for  ascertaining  problems 
and  opportunities  with  respect  to  expansion  of  mar- 
kets and  improving  marketing  practices  for  agricul- 
tural products. 

b.  To  develop  necessary  information  concerning 
California's  marketing  laws  making  comparisons  to 
similar  legislation  of  other  states. 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-.69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


15 


10 


Output 

Industry  projects 

Special  projects  for  evaluation 
committee   

General  Description 

Approved  projects  are  conducted  by  using  normal 
research  methodology.  Each  study  provides  additional 
information  for  the  particular  industry.  This  work  is 
staff  responsibility  to  the  evaluation  cormnittee,  which 
is  composed  of  industry  members. 

Need 

Research  to  provide  possible  solutions  to  Califor- 
nia's fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  problems. 


To  identify,  study  and  recommend  solutions  to  fruit 
and  vegetable  marketing  problems. 

Output 

During  the  1968  peach  season,  peaches  were  tested 
to  determine  the  possibility  of  using  peach  pulp  in  a 
test  or  combination  of  tests  to  ascertaia  varieties  of 
peaches. 

Research  on  melons  was  conducted  to  determine 
whether  or  not  one  soluble  solids  maturing  standard 
could  be  developed  for  all  varieties  of  melons  or 
whether  separate  standards  were  needed. 

A  study  of  freeze  damaged  oranges  was  conducted 
to  determine  relationship  of  present  method  of  cut- 
ting, to  a  method  that  would  measure  damage  through- 
out the  entire  orange. 

The  research  projects  were  concluded;  the  findings 
were  turned  over  to  the  agricultural  industry  for  their 
analysis. 

General  Description 

Surveys  were  conducted  on  commodities  identified 
by  the  agricultural  industry  as  requiring  improve- 
ment in  present  methods  or  techniques  of  iaspeetion 
for  marketing. 

In  fiscal  1968-69,  the  federal  government  reduced 
its  appropriation,  causing  the  state  to  likewise  curtail 
its  budget  for  this  program.  The  amount  available  for 
this  subprogram  was  insufScient  for  effective  research 
and  it  was  discontinued. 
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III.  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICES— Continued 

Matched  Fund  Marketing  Projects — Continued 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

^'^'^^  recognized  experts  in  this  field  will  be  a  major  goal 

Develop    quality   control   for   sampling   standards  ^^^  ^^'^^  1969-70  year, 

methods    which    will    provide    acceptable    levels    of  The  general  plan  of  work  is  to  develop  an  inventory 

reliability.  of  industrj^  and  departmental  programs  and  activities 

where  improved  methods  of  quality  control  and  sta- 

Oljectives  tistical   sampling   appear   to   have   good   application. 

Provide  a  better  and  more  economical  method  of  Following  the  development  of  this  inventory,  specific 

quality  control  with  the  resultant  benefit  of  lower  commodities  and  inspection  programs  will  be  selected. 

cost  and  uniform  grade  to  the  consumer.  For  the  commodities  and  inspection  programs  selected, 

statistical  sampling  and  control  procedures  will  be 
°"*P"*  developed.   High   priority  will  be   given   to  projects 

-\j^^  v.^„.q„„+-„„  «    4.1,  J      s    x^i-  ■    ■  Ti  offering  immediate  solution  to  reducing  high  inspec- 

JNew  production  methods  of  obtaining  quality  con-  +■  j.     ■  •  t-,-,       o  ■  j.-  j  j 

trol  and  statistical  sampling  standards    Examples  of  ^^7  "°'^':  I'^P/'o^^g  ''^I'^'^y  °^  inspections,  and  de- 

these  methods  are:  velopment  of  better  systems. 

A  recent  study  by  the  department  m  quality  control 

1.  Production  control  methods  for  eggs  indicates  that  there  is  a  potential  reduction 

2.  Procedures  including  sampling  size,  frequency,  of  40  percent  possible  in  inspection  effort  to  maintain 
and  reliability  the  same  level  of  confidence.  This  could  result  in  re- 
duced inspection  costs  and  a  more  consistent  grade 

General  Description  ^^  quality  of  eggs  on  the  market  improving  the  pro- 

This  research  and  development  project  is  closely  ducer's  marketing  operation. 

coordinated  with  the  California  Department  of  Agri-  „     ,   ,  „     ^  „    ,  ,.      t,    .   . 

1,         ,        i^iT  11  ■  i-i  1  i-x  Matched  Fund  MarKetmg  Frojects: 

culture  s  established  program  m  quantity  and  quality 

controls  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

mi;  1,  n    1,  •      J.        XI  e  1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

The  research  proposed  here  is  for  the  purpose  of             Expenditures   $122,979  $122,628  $134,244 

extending  the  quantity  and  quality  control  programs              Less  federal  grants -61,489  -61,314  -67,122 

to  additional  commodities  and  agricultural  products.  Totals                                  %&1 490  $61314  $67122 

Assistance    through    contractual    arrangements    with  ' 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


IV.  FINANCIAL  SUPERVISION   OF  LOCAL   FAIRS 

Continuing  program  costs 17            17.3         17.3  $289,614              $324,865              $325,075 

General  Fund -                   .^^,4.57                   11.621f 

Fair  and  Exposition  Fund 198,692               225,520                225,563 

Reimbursements   90,922                 8y,SSS                 S7,SSS 

^Bed  exhibits    responsive    to    changing    conditions    in    the 
The  Legislature  has  determined  that  it  is  in  the  ^^^^^:  To  assist  fairs  in  decreasing  the  support  and 
public  interest  that  state  funds  be  spent  annually  on  construction  money  supplied  by  the  state  from  24  to 
construction  and  support  for  a  fair  system  including  percent  Dy 
50  district  agricultural  association  fairs,   24  county  output 
fairs,  and  two  citrus  fruit  fairs.  It  thus  became  neces- 
sary to  assign  some  state  agency  the  responsibility  of  Increase  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  service  by 
allocating  and  accounting.  The  Division  of  Fairs  and  the  fairs  to  agriculture,  industry,  youth  groups,  and 
Expositions  was  created  in  1939  for  the  purpose  of  the  general  public.  Increase  in  good  gaining  and  pro- 
allocating  and  accounting  for  these  funds.  The  De-  ducing  type  in  livestock  as  a  result  of  fair  competition, 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  charged  with  the  respon-  Increased  consumer  interest  in  California  agricultural 
sibility  in  1963  when  the  Division  of  Fairs  and  Exposi-  products  as  a  result  of  fair  educational  programs.  Ee- 
tions   was   transferred  to   the   department  from   the  duce  the  expenditure  of  state  money  by  $893,000  an- 
Department  of  Finance.  nually  by  1971. 

Objectives  Authority 

To  assist  fairs  in  continually  upgrading  their  serv-  Agricultural  Code,  Division  3.  Business  and  Pro- 
ices  and  exhibits  and  in  keeping  these  services  and  fessions  Code,  Division  8,  Chapter  4,  Article  10. 
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IV.  FINANCIAL  SUPERVISION   OF  LOCAL  FAIRS— Continued 


General  Description 

The  division  staff  allocates  state  funds  and  accounts 
for  these,  as  well  as  funds  generated  locally  as  they 
are  used  for  support  and  construction  of  76  fairs.  It 
works  directly  with  the  76  managers  in  the  areas  of 
planning,  accounting,  exhibiting,  construction,  and 
maintenance,  calling  them  in  or  visiting  them  at  their 
facilities,  whichever  is  appropriate.  With  three  excep- 
tions, the  budgets  and  premium  lists  of  these  fairs  are 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  chief  of  the  division 
and  no  deviation  from  these  instruments  may  be  made 
without  his  advance  approval.  An  administrative 
manual  and  a  master  premium  list  is  continually  re- 


vised by  the  division  staff  and  distributed  to  the  fairs 
as  is  a  manual  designed  to  orient  and  instruct  fair  di- 
rectors. About  1,200  contracts  and  800  claims  are 
reviewed  and  approved  annually.  Division  staff  con- 
sists of  17  full-time  positions.  A  manpower  evaluation 
study,  using  a  time  sheet  system,  is  now  under  way 
and  will  be  completed  on  December  31. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Direct  program  costs $289,614 

Administrative    support    costs  - 


Total  Costs 

Personnel  man-years 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$313,408 
11,457 


Estimated 
1969-70 
§313,451 
11,624 


$289,614 
17 


$324,865 
17.3 


$325,075 
17.3 


Need 


V.  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORTING  SERVICES 

Oijectives 


Administration  provides  leadership  and  policy  de- 
terminations for  the  efficient  fulfillment  of  the  depart- 
ment's objectives.  In  addition,  administration  contains 
the  service  functions  that  are  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion of  all  the  departmental  programs. 


To  provide  active  leadership  in  meeting  current 
agricultural  problems  and  to  coordinate  and  provide 
major  administrative  and  business  management  serv- 
ices to  the  programs  of  the  department. 

AutJwrity 

Agricultural  Code. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Program  Elements : 

General  office 

Fiscal  office  

Personnel  office 

Office  services  

Data  processing 

Information  office 


24 
35.6 
12.3 
18.3 
14.3 
3.6 


25.1 
36.3 
12.6 
18.6 
15.5 
3.2 


25.1 
36.3 
12.6 
18.6 
15.5 
3 


Totals,       Administrative       Supporting 
Services    

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs 

Agricultural  Pest  and  Disease  Prevention 

Agricultural  Standards  and  Inspection  Service. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Services 

Finiincial  Supervision  of  Local  Fairs 


108.1   111.3   111.1 


$394,882 
323,987 
114,272 
244,514 
138,909 
51,641 


$1,268,205 

-386,067 

-340,243 

^07,761 

-3,096 


$471,840 
356,200 
126,112 
249,045 
157,155 
58,954 


$496,581 
364,003 
128,292 
263,187 
160,498 
53,067 


$1,419,306    $1,465,628 


-341,952 

-366,863 

-196,783 

-12,091 


-331,.530 

-392,922 

-524,119 

-12,344 


Totals,  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs- 


Xet  Totals,  Administrative  Supporting  Services 

Reimbursements  from  trust  funds  and  other  state  departments 

Undistributed  Administration  (General  Fund)* 


($1,087,167)  ($1,217,689)  ($1,260,915) 

$181,038  $201,617  $204,713 

172,07Jf  191,380  194,102 

8,96Jf  10,2Sy  10,611 


General  Office 


The  Director  of  Agriculture,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  executive  staff,  is  responsible  for : 

Administration  of  the  department ; 

Adoption  of  departmental  policy ; 

Direction  of  the  operating  divisions ; 

Training,  safety  and  merit  award  programs;  and 

management    analysis    and    statistical    sampling 

studies. 


Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-63  196S-69  1969-70 

E.xpenditures    $394,882       $471,840       $496,581 

Personnel  man-years 24  25.1  25.1 

Input  Change 

A  two-man  statistical  sampling  unit  was  created  in 
1968-69  through  the  abolishment  of  3  existing  posi- 
tions. 

The  increase  in  1969-70  is  primarily  this  depart- 
ment's share  of  state  police  and  security  service. 


*  Administrative  costs  relating  directly  to  costs  for  data  processing  and  production  services  not  allocated  to  other  programs. 
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V.  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORTING  SERVICES— Continued 
Fiscal  Office 


Administers  the  financial  and  business  affairs  of  the 
department.  Included  is  the  responsibility  for: 

Budget  preparation  and  control ; 
Automotive  management ; 
Capital  outlay  projects ; 
Negotiation  of  leases  and  contracts ; 


Other  related  departmental  housekeeping  functions ; 

and 
Collections   and   disbursements  for   the  Marketing 

Trust  Program. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures    $323,987 

Personnel  man-years 35.6 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$356,200  $304,003 
36.3  36.3 


Personnel  Office 


The  activities  of  this  office  include : 

Recruitment ; 

Classification ;  and 

Maintenance  of  pay  and  personnel  records. 

Also,  the  Personnel  Office  develops  and  administers 
a  certification  examinations  program  for  a  number  of 


county  classifications  used  statewide  in  the  offices  of 
county  agricultural  commissioners  and  county  sealers 
of  weights  and  measures. 

Input  Actual 

1967-58 

Expenditures    $114,272 

Personnel  man-years 12.3 


Estimated 

Estimated 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$126,112 

$128,292 

12.6 

12.6 

Office  Services 


Provides  centralized  services  concerning: 

Departmental  mail ; 
Messengers ; 
Shipping ; 
Reproduction ; 


Storeroom  facilities ; 
Records  management ;  and 
Office  supplies. 

Input  Actual  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69 

Expenditures    $244,514       $249,045 

Personnel  man-years 18.3  18.6 


Data  Processing 


Processes  data  and  reports  for  the  department  and 
other  state  agencies.  Prepares  licenses  and  license  re- 
newals for  aU  of  the  major  licensing  programs  in  the 
department. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 

Expenditures    $138,909       $157,155 

Personnel  man-years 14.3  15.5 


Information  Office 


Provides  information  to  the  general  public  and  is 
responsible  for  compiling  reports,  bulletins  and  other 
information  material. 


Input                                                           Actual  Estimated 

1957-6S  196S-69 

Expenditures    $51,641  $58,954 

Personnel  man-years 3.6  3.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$263,187 
18.6 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$160,498 
15.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$53,067 
3 
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ESTIMATED 

1968-69 
$2,990,970 
-462,930 
S,m,900 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 

$2,808,700 

-ps,ooo 

S,S71,700 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  *"i'*b 

1967-68 

District  Agricultural  Associations  program $3,001,800 

General  Fund -SJ,0,ZOO 

Fair  and  Exposition  Fund 3,1,02,000 

Authority  ciatioBS  01"  to  district  and  county  fairs.  District  fairs 

.      .     ,,       irii     T>---      o  are  conducted  under  budgets  approved  by  the  Depart- 

Aeneultural  Code,  Division  3 ;  ..     *   in-              mi       i    j-4.     t^-   •  •          j?  ^i      r^ 

Ti"  .               -I  -n    c      ■        n    -i     n\      i^      A   T\-  ,-„;^«  ment  of   Finance.   T)ie   Audits   Division   or   the   De- 

Business  and  Professions  Code,  Chapter  4,  Division  .        .      ^   in-                 j-i     4.1               •                  i 

o   Q    +•        iQ«9n    +                         >         r          ,  partment    01    Finance    audits    tlie    premium    awards 

»,  bections  lyb^u  at  seq.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^.g  ^^^  ^^^^^  post-audits  as  weU. 

General  Description  Revenues   received  by  the   California  Museum   of 

^.       ,         .,,       ,        •x-^.L         •     n  n  Science  and  Industry,  Los  Angeles,  have  been  depos- 

Regional  agricultural  societies  first  received  finan-  j^^^  .^^  ^          j^^  ^ ^^^  -^  ^j^^  ^^.^^^  Treasurv  and  this 

cial  assistance  from  the  state  m  1861.  After  the  adop-  ^^^  operated  out  of  this  fund  under  appropria- 
tion of  the  new  Constitution  of  1879.  the  regional  ^j^^^  ^  ^j^^  Legislature.  This  a-encv  does  not  receive 
agricultural  societies  were  succeeded  by  district  agri-  ^^  allocation  under  the  provisions  of  Section  19627  of 
cultural  associations  authorized  as  state  agencies  at  ^^^  Business  and  Professions  Code. 
1lie  1880  session  of  the  Legislature.  Chapter  3,  Part  3,  ^^^^  -^.^  j^i^^rict  Agricultural  Association,  San 
Division  3  of  the  Agricultural  Code  fixes  the  bound-  Francisco,  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of  $250,- 
aries  of  51  agrieultura  districts.  There  are  50  dis-  qqq  ^^^  ^^^  48^1^  T>isiY\<it  Agricultural  Association, 
tricts  organized  and  holding  fairs  m  addition  to  the  ^os  Angeles,  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of 
California  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  which  $125,000  under  the  provisions  of  Section  19622  of  the 
maintains  a  permanent  exlnbit  m  Los  Angeles.  _  Business  and  Professions  Code.  Neither  of  these  asso- 
Each  of  the  districtagricultural  associations  is  a  ciations  receives  an  allocation  under  the  provisions  of 
state  institution  administered  by  a  board  of  9  diree-  Section  19627  of  the  Business  and  Professions  Code, 
tors  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  organization  and  rpj^g  remaining  48  district  agricultural  associations 
operation  of  district  agricultural  associations  are  gov-  ^.g^^j^g  ^^^^^^  allocations  on  the  basis  of  premiums 
erned  by  Part  3,  Division  3  of  the  Agricultural  Code.  p^j^j  ^^  ^heir  respective  fairs  and  upon  showing  of 
District  agricultural  associations  are  subject  to  the  their  need  for  financial  assistance 
laws  and  administrative  regulations  which  apply  to  ggg  Budget  Supplement  for  District,  County,  and 
state  agencies  generally  and  to  specific  rules  and  reg-  q^^^^^  jnj.^it  -p^^^^  ^^^  budget  detail. 
Illations  which  appty  only  to  district  agricultural  asso- 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


District  Agricultural  Associations  (Fair  and  Exposition  Fund). 


$8,061,800 


$2,999,970 


$2,898,700 


ASSISTANCE   TO   COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS  AND   CITRUS  FRUIT  FAIRS 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Assistance  to  County  Agricultural  Fairs  and  Citrus  Fruit  Fairs_ 

General  Fund 

Fair  and  Exposition  Fund 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$3,243,394 

$2,913,500 

$2,347,700 

-185,900 

-243,400 

-192.500 

3,429,291, 

3,156,900 

2,540,200 

Authority 

Agricultural  Code,  Division  3 ; 

Business  and  Professions  Code,  Chapter  4,  Division 
8,  Sections  19620  et  seq. 


General  Description 

This  assistance  provides  for  the  payment  of  pre- 
miums, operating  expenses,  improvements,  and  addi- 
tional facilities  of  county  fairs  and  citrus  fruit  fairs. 
See  Budget  Supplement  for  District,  County  and 
Citrus  Fruit  Fairs  for  budget  detail. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Assistance  to  County  Agricultural  Fairs  and  Citrus  Fruit  Fairs 

(Fair  and  Exposition  Fund) 


$3,243,394 


$2,918,500 


$2,347,700 


90 
91 
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Department  of  Agriculture 
SALARIES  OF   COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL   COMMISSIONERS 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Salaries  of  county  agricultural  commissioners  program   (General 
Fund) 

General  Description 

To  secure  more  adequate  and  uniform  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Agriculture  Code,  the  state 
participates  in  the  payment  of  salaries  of  the  County- 
Agricultural  Commissioners  as  provided  by  Sections 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1957-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$170,115 

$171,600 

$171,600 

2221  through  2224  of  the  Agricultural  Code.  Partici- 
pation is  limited  to  the  lesser  of  $3,300  per  year  or 
two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  each  commissioner.  Fifty- 
two  counties  are  participating  in  this  program. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Salaries  of  County  Agricultural  Commissioners  Program   (Gen- 
eral Fund) 


$170,115 


$171,600 


$171,600 


ASSISTANCE   TO   CiTiiS   AND   COUMT3ES   FOR   LAND   UND1S5   CONTRACT 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Land  Under  Contract  Program  (General  Fund) 

General  Description 

In  accordance  with  provisions  of  Chapter  1443, 
Statutes  of  1965,  known  as  the  Land  Conservation 
Act,  agricultural  preserves  may  be  established  in  Cali- 
fornia for  preservation  of  prime  agricultural  lands 
and  other  lands  compatible  with  agricultural  uses. 
Landowners  may  enter  into  10-year  contracts  with 
cities  or  counties  for  the  establishment  of  such  agri- 
cultural preserves.  The  statute  requires  that  the  state 
shall,  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  make 
an  annual  payment  to  each  city  or  county  which  has 
land  under  contract  as  of  July  1  of  each  year  in  an 
amount  equal  to  $1  for  each  acre  of  land  under  such 
a  contract. 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

- 

.$440 

$446 

"Whenever  a  city  or  county  enters  into  a  contract 
with  a  landowner  pursuant  to  the  statute,  it  must  file 
with  the  Director  of  Agriculture  a  copy  of  the  con- 
tract and  the  director  must  approve  such  contract  be- 
fore it  becomes  effective  and  operative.  As  of  July  1, 
1968,  Fresno  and  Kern  Counties  have  filed  contracts 
with  the  director.  The  director  is  required  to  pay  $446 
annually  to  Fresno  Countj^  The  director's  obligation 
for  payment  to  Kern  County  is  currently  the  subject 
of  litigation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  administers  the 
state's  functions  under  the  Land  Conservation  Act 
and  the  workload  is  performed  by  the  staff  of  the 
Division  of  Marketing  Services. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Land    Under  Contract  Program- 


$446 


$446 
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POULTRY   IMPROVEMENT   COMMISSION 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Poultry   Improvement   Program 

General  Fund  

Poultry  Testing  Project  Fund 

Personnel  man-years 

Olijeciives 

Tlie  Poiiltry  Improvement  Commission  provides 
the  poultry  industry  with  performance  and  economic 
data  on  various  types  and  strains  of  chickens,  and  de- 
velops additional  information  pertaining  to  strain- 
environmental  interaction.  These  data,  which  are  not 
available  from  any  other  source,  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  better  poultry  products  for,  and  at  a  lesser 
cost  to,  the  consumer. 

General  Description 

The  commission  is  established  and  operates  under 
the  provisions  of  Sections  1101  through  1208  of  the 
Agricultural  Code  and  consists  of  10  members.  Of 
these,  three  are  ex  officio,  including  two  representing 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  other 
seven  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  four-year 
terms,  and  are  chosen,  insofar  as  possible,  to  give 
representation  to  the  major  poultry  districts  of  the 
state.  The  program  of  the  commission  consists  of  a 
single  operation  at  Modesto,  with  several  commercial 
poultrymen  cooperating  by  accepting  on  their  ranches 
limited  numbers  of  test  chickens  on  which  egg  number 
and  livability  are  measured  for  correlation  with  in- 
formation gathered  at  the  central  project.  All  per- 
sonnel participate  in  the  collection  of  raw  data  and 


ACTUAL 
1967-6S 

$61,886 
61,886 
4.4 


ESTIMATED 
1958-69 
$51,611 

51,611 

3.5 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
$13,543 

13,5J,3 


0.7 


management  makes  the  computations  for  the  public 
reports.  In  consultation  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, some  housing  and  feeding  modifications  are 
applied  to  replicates  of  all  entries  at  Modesto  in  order 
that  gene-environment  interaction  can  be  measured, 
if  such  exist.  No  other  agency  or  facilities  exist  in  the 
state  where  these  types  of  observations  can  be  made. 
The  program  includes  the  selection  of  random  sam- 
ples of  hatching  eggs  on  hand  at  commercial  hatch- 
eries. The  egg  samples  are  hatched,  the  pullet  chicks 
reared,  and  the  test  layer  chickens  are  maintained 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Poultry  Improvement 
Commission.  Test  chickens  are  kept  for  18  months; 
thus  a  test  program  is  funded  over  more  than  one 
fiscal  year. 

The  third  in  a  series  of  three  tests  to  investigate 
the  productivity  and  efficiency  of  strains  hatched  dur- 
ing various  seasons  of  the  year  began  in  the  spring 
of  1967  and  is  scheduled  to  end  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

In  the  budget  year,  final  data  from  these  three 
test  phases  will  be  tabulated,  and  a  complete  report 
will  be  prepared  on  the  commission's  total  30-year 
testing  program.  Pursuant  to  Chapter  1247,  Statutes 
of  1968,  the  commission  expires  on  October  3,  1969. 
Expenditures  for  the  budget  year  are  proposed  for 
three  months  of  operation. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Poultry   Improvement  Program 4.4  3.5  0.7  $61,886  $51,611  $13,543 

General  Fund -  -  13,543 

Poultry  Testing  Project  Fund  $61,886  $51,611 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMERCE 

Headquarters  OflBce  at  Sacramento 
1 

2  Program  Objectives 

I        The    Department    of    Commerce    was    established  population  reaches  working  age.  To  provide  employ- 

3  September  14,  1968,  by  Eeorganization  Plan  No.  1  ment  for  our  labor  force  and  to  keep  uuemploy- 
Z  of  1968,  submitted  by  the  Governor  under  authority  ment  at  the  1968  rate  (4.5%)  will  require  the  gen- 
9  provided  for  in  Article  7   (commencing  with  Section  eration  of  approximately  267,000  new  jobs  in  1969 

1^    12070),  Chapter  1,  Part  2,  Division  3,  Title  2,  of  the  alone.  California's  imemployment  rate  has  been  sub- 

12  Government  Code.  stantially  above  the  national  average.  Therefore,  co- 

13  It  consolidates  several  agencies  of  state  government  ordinated  and  accelerated  statewide  economic  develop- 
ll  separately  concerned  with  promoting  the  economic  ment  effort  is  needed  to  facilitate  the  formation  and 
16  growth  of  the  state.  Consolidation  will  place  parallel  expansion  of  business  and  industry  which  will  result 
j|  activities  and  closely  related  programs  for  economic  in  increased  emploj'ment  opportunities. 

19  development  under  the  direction  of  a  single  depart-  The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 

20  ment  head  appointed  by  the  Governor.  to  aid  in  the  economic  growth  and  development  of  the 

22  Continuous  expansion  of  our  economy  is  required  state  by  providing  state  level  coordinated  information 

23  to   provide   emplojonent  for   a   labor   force   that   in-  and  assistance  to  business  and  industry,  and  to  private 

25  creased  214,000  last  year  and  will  increase  even  more  and  public  organizations  engaged  in  the  promotion 

26  during  the  next  few  years  as  a  greater  number  of  our         and  development  of  the  state's  economy. 
27 

28  SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL  ESTrWATED  PROPOSED 

29  1967-5S  196&-69  1969-70 

30  I.  Promotion    of    tourism,    world    trade,    business    and    in- 

31  dustry  $313,23.5  $479,346  $373,492 

32  II.  Public  education  in  science  and  industry 951,941  1,018,761  1,077,557 

33  III.  Administration — distributed  to  other  programs (-)  (48,412)  (66,251) 

35  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $1,265,176  $1,498,107  $1,451,049 

36  Less:  Expenditures  reported  in   iudget  for  Department   of  Fi- 

37  nance -  -20,2.50 

38  Reimbursements    -5,519  -6,156  -6,000 

3Q  

40  NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS §1,2.59,657  $1,471,701  $1,445,049 

41  General  Fund  775,6.'fl  854,135  S2.',.S47 

42  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  Fund 48^,016  617,566  620,202 

44  Personnel  man-years  108.8                    120.4                    124.1 

45 
46 
47  I.  PROMOTION  OF  TOURISM,  WORLD  TRADE,  AND  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 

48 

49  Need  through  identifying  trade  opportunities,  disseminat- 

51        California's  extensive  geographical  area  and  the  di-  ™g  trade  information,  and  assisting  in  trade  promo- 

k|  versity  of  its  economy  has  led  to  the  establishment  tion  activities. 

54  of  many  public  and  private  organizations  to  promote  .    3.  Assist  m  the  establishment  of  new  and  expand- 

I  and  assist  in  the  development  of  the  state's  economy.  i^S  businesses  and  industries  by  providing  site  loca- 
i?  To  provide  for  the  coordination  of  state  and  local  ^lon  economic  data  requested  for  this  purpose 

58  efforts  toward  a  general  overall  program  for  economic  J-  Contribute  to  the  development  of  a  more  favor- 

60  development,  the  Department  of  Commerce  provides  ^ble  business  cimate  through  investigations  and  re- 

61  assistance  and  services  in  world  trade  development,  PO'^^s  o^  sP^fial  problems  that  may  be  affecting  eco- 
i  tourism,  and  business  and  industrial  development.  ^^^ic  growth  and  development. 

65  Objectives  Authority 

67  1.  To  relate  the  activities  of  regional  and  local  or-  .^^^^  ^-^  i^T^^'i^'?^  ^'*^  Section  13890)  to  Di- 

^8  ganizations  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  tourism  in  vision  3  of  Title  2  of  the  Government  Code. 

70  order  to  develop  and  maintain  a  concerted  statewide  Chapter  2.5,  Division  1,  Title  2  of  the  Government 

II  program  for  attracting  an  increasing  number  of  visi-  ^°^^-  o  r.-   •  •       o  -o    4-  o   ni, 

73  tors  to  California  from  other  states  and  foreign  na-  Government  Code,  Title  2,  Division  3,  Part  3,  Chap- 

74  tions  ter£..5. 

?i       2.  To  encourage  and  aid  the  expansion  of   Cali-  Government  Code,  Title  2,  Division  2,  Part  3,  Chap- 

77   f  ornia  's  world  trade  in  natural  and  processed  products         *®^  ^•^• 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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I.  PROMOTION   OF  TOURISM,  WORLD  TRADE,  AND   BUSINESS  AND   INDUSTRY— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 13.7         18.9         17.2              $313,235  $479,346  $373,492 

General  Fund   313,235  J,'i9,iy0  3y3,J,92 

Remihursements    —  156  — 

Program  Elements: 

Tourism  promotion 3.S           5.3           5.3  $76,7.o3  $92,281  $101,547 

World  trade  promotion 9.9           8.4           4.7  236,482  274,172  115,747 

Business    and   industrial    development         (3.7)         3.5           3.8  (45,112)  71,281  83,189 
Collection,  analysis  and  dissemination 

of  economic  data (1.5)         1.7           3.4  (20,005)  41,612  73,009 


Tourism  Pronriotion 


Need 


United  States  and  international  travel  organiza- 
tions, promotional  groups,  and  communications  media 
— newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals,  television  and 
radio — request  assistance  from  the  state  in  gathering 
and/or  preparing  information  which  can  be  used  in 
promotions,  articles  and  audio-visual  presentations 
about  California.  Such  requests  can  result  in  increased 
tourism  and  economic  benefits  for  California  busi- 
nesses and  tax  revenue  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  office  of  tourism  also  collaborates  with  the  pro- 
grams of  other  state  agencies  which  have  an  effect  on 
recreation  and  travel — such  as  parks  and  recreation, 
highways,  harbors  and  watercraft — to  the  end  that 
these  agencies  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  many 
opportunties  to  expand  the  tourist  industry  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Objectives 

To  attract  more  tourists  and  increase  their  expendi- 
tures in  California  by : 

1.  Representing  California's  tourism  industry  be- 
fore national  and  international  organizations;  and 

2.  Assisting  private  and  public  organizations  in 
the  promotion  of  the  state's  tourist  attractions  and 
investment  opportunities. 


Actual 
19S7-6S 

GO 


10 


5,000 


Estimated 
196S-59 

EsTimated 
1969-70 

70 

SO 

25 

40 

9,000 

15,000 

Output* 

Distribution  of  tourism 

literature   

Tourist  inquiries  answered 


Tourism  presentations  at  con- 
ventions,  travel   shows,   etc. 

News  releases  and  feature  ar- 
ticles to  newspapers  and 
magazines    

Photographs  to  newspapers, 
magazines,  book  publishers, 
etc.    

General  Description 

The  office  of  tourism  and  visitor  services  conducts 
a  continuing  research  and  survey  program  to  measure 
the  economic  impact  and  contribution  of  tourism  to 
the  state's  economy.  This  research  data  helps  the  vari- 
ous tourist  promotion  groups  in  California  to  make 
their  promotional  programs  more  effective. 

Literature  on  the  state's  tourist  attractions,  cover- 
ing the  entire  state  is  prepared  by  the  office  for  the 
seven  offices  of  the  United  States  Travel  Service 
abroad,  public  carriers,  automobile  clubs,  travel  agen- 
cies and  other  travel  sales  outlets  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  world  for  distribution  to  their 
members  and  the  general  public.  In  addition,  such 
literature  is  used  for  special  events  here  and  abroad 
and  for  answering  inquiries  that  are  received  daily  by 
the  office  of  tourism. 

The  office  participates  in  special  promotional  events 
in  major  cities  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  to 
represent  the  state's  interest  in  expanding  travel  to 
California. 


Artual 
1957-6S 

300,000 
30,000 


Estimated 
1968-59 

400,000 
36,000 


Estimated 
1S69-70 

500,000 
48,000 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$92,281  $101,547 
5.3  5.3 

*  No  economic  data  collection  and  reporting  system  exists  for  the  periodic  reporting  of  California's  income  from  tourism.  Data  is 
presently  compiled  from  contract  surveys. 


Expenditures    $76,7.53 

Personnel  man-years 3.8 
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PROMOTION  OF  TOURISM,  WORLD  TRADE,  AND   BUSINESS  AND   INDUSTRY— Continued 

World  Trade  Promotion 


Need 

It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  state  to  encourage  the 
development  and  expansion  of  international  trade  in 
California's  agricultural  and  manufactured  products. 
Numerous  associations  and  organizations  exist  in  the 
private  sector,  generally  organized  on  a  regional  or 
product  basis,  to  promote  international  trade  and  to 
identify  economic  conditions,  policies  and  programs, 
trade  agreements,  and  legislation  that  may  adversely 
affect  trade  expansion.  Within  state  government  there 
is  a  need  to  maintain  liaison  with  the  many  organiza- 
tions involved  to  continuously  be  informed  on  trade 
opportunities  and  conditions  that  adversely  affect  Cali- 
fornia's  international  trade  in  order  that  the  state 
may  effectively  insure  that  California's  interests  are 
represented  and  protected  by  the  federal  government 
in  its  relations  with  foreign  nations. 

Objectives 

1.  To  provide  state  representation  of  California's 
interests  in  international  trade  to  national  and  inter- 
national organizations. 

2.  To  participate  in  and  assist  in  the  promotion  of 
expanded  international  trade  in  the  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products  of  the  state. 

General  Description 

The  world  trade  division  conducts  a  continuous  pro- 
gram  of   collecting,   maintaining,   and   disseminating 


information  relative  to  California's  international  com- 
merce, products,  and  services.  Publications  and  direc- 
tories are  prepared  and  distributed  to  a  broad  seg- 
ment of  California's  business  and  industry  and  to 
foreign  organizations.  On  request,  the  division  co- 
ordinates and  assists  in  arranging  for  foreign  trade 
missions,  exhibits,  and  displays. 

World  trade  resources  have  been  consolidated  in 
Sacramento,  based  upon  a  review  of  the  past  opera- 
tion which  had  been  fragmented  in  four  separate 
locations.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  the  overseas 
office  it  was  found  that  the  results  did  not  warrant  a 
continuation  of  these  operations.  The  offices  dupli- 
cated existing  efforts  of  California  private  business 
enterprises  overseas.  The  efforts  within  the  private 
sector  appear  to  have  been  much  more  productive. 
This  consolidation  will  enable  the  state  to  focus  its 
entire  attention  on  the  needs  of  the  state's  economy 
as  articulated  by  the  business  community. 

One  clerk  and  available  temporary  help  were  ad- 
ministratively transferred  to  the  Executive  Office. 
One  librarian  and  four  clerks  are  proposed  for  abol- 
ishment in  the  budget  year.  A  World  Trade  Specialist 
is  proposed  in  the  budget  year  to  provide  professional 
staff  in  lieu  of  an  exempt  deputy  director  which  has 
been  abolished. 


Input  Actual 

1957-6S 
Expenditures    $236,482 

9.9 


Need 


Personnel  man-years 
Business  and  Industrial  Development 

Output 


Business  and  industry,  both  out-of-state  and  in- 
state, request  assistance  from  the  state  in  providing 
data  and  information  required  for  market  surveys, 
cost  analysis,  and  plant  site  location  for  considering 
the  establishment  of  a  new  or  expanded  business  or 
industry  in  California.  Usually  such  information  and 
data  is  required  on  a  confidential  basis  because  of 
competitive  considerations. 

In  addition,  business  and  industry  from  out-of-state 
often  require  information  on  state  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  administrative  decisions  and  interpretations 
pertaining  to  their  contemplated  operations  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Business,  industry,  economic  development  organiza- 
tions, trade  associations,  and  local  governments  bring 
to  the  attention  of  state  government  problems  they 
consider  are  inlaibiting  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Such  problems  may  affect  the  state's  ability  to 
attract  new  businesses  and  industries  and  stimulate 
expansion  of  existing  facilities.  These  problems  need 
to  be  investigated  and  possible  solutions  recommended 
to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature. 

Olijeotives 

1.  Aid  in  the  establishment  of  new  and  expanded 
businesses  and  industries. 

2.  Contribute  to  the  development  of  a  more  favor- 
able business  climate  for  the  attraction  of  new  busi- 
nesses and  industries  and  the  expansion  of  existing 
operations. 


Number  of  requests  from  busi- 
ness and  industry  for  loca- 
tion information  and  assist- 
ance    

Number  of  firms  provided  con- 
tinuing business  and  indus- 
try location  assistance  from 
prior  years'  requests 

Number  of  firms  located  with 
some  state  assistance  * 


Actual 
1957-6S 


12 


Estimated 
1965-69 
$274,172 
8.4 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$115,747 

4.7 


Estimated 
1969-70 


30 


12 
10 


40 


18 
16 


*  Locating  industrial  firms  involves   the  cooperative  efforts  of 
several  organizations,  state  and  local. 

Q-eneral  Description 

Provide  data  and  information  to  business  and  in- 
dustry on  population,  personal  income,  labor  avail- 
ability and  rates,  transportation  facilities  and  freight 
rates,  land  and  building  costs,  taxes,  utility  rates, 
available  financing,  location  inducements,  markets, 
existing  competition,  regulations  and  requirements  of 
state  and  local  regulatory  agencies. 

Specifications  sheets  are  prepared  on  the  specific 
plant  location  requirements  for  industries  consider- 
ing a  California  location.  They  are  sent  to  the 
economic  development  organizations  in  those  areas 
of  the  state  from  which  the  industries  desire  site  loca- 
tion information.  Specific  site  location  information 
and  supporting  material  submitted  by  local  develop- 
ment organizations  is  reviewed  to  see  if  all  informa- 
tion desired  by  the  industrial  prospect  has  been  fur- 
nished and  if  the  site  or  sites  proposed  meets  their 
requirements.  The  state  then  arranges  a  schedule  with 


the  local  economic  development  agencies  for  the  pros- 
pect to  visit  the  sites  under  consideration. 

Information  is  frequently  requested  and  furnished 
industries  concerning  decisions  and  interpretations  of 
state  statutes  and  regulations  that  relate  to  their 
proposed  operations  in  California. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    f  $45,112) 

Personnel  man-years (3.7) 


Need 
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I.  PROMOTION  OF  TOURISM,  WORLD  TRADE,  AND   BUSINESS  AND   INDUSTRY— Continued 

Business  and  Industrial  Development — Continued 
Workload  Information 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$71,281 
3.5 

$83,189 
3.8 

The  position  of  Commissioner  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment was  reclassified  to  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  tiie  Governor's  Reorganization  Plan 
Number  1.  Replacement  of  the  commissioner  position 
is  proposed  in  1969-70  in  order  to  provide  direction 
and  guidance  for  economic  development  activities. 


Collection,  Analysis  and  Dissemination  of  Economic  Data 


State  government  receives  many  requests  from  busi- 
nesses, industries,  development  organizations,  trade 
associations,  individuals,  libraries  and  others  for  vari- 
ous types  of  economic  data  which  it  collects.  One  very 
important  t3T)e  of  such  request  is  for  data  to  make  a 
market  evaluation  to  determine  what  tyjae  of  an  opera- 
tion— sales,  distribution,  or  manufacturing — should 
be  established  in  California.  The  collection,  compila- 
tion, and  interpretation  of  various  economic  data  from 
different  sources  also  provides  factual  information  for 
formulating  appropriate  programs  and  policies. 

Oijectives 


Output 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Number  of  Requests  For  : 

Market  evaluation  data 

30 

35 

40 

General  economic  data  _  _ 

65 

75 

90 

Number  of  tables,  graphs. 

charts  and  reports  prepared 

121 

100 

110 

General  Description 

Develop  economic  data  and  information  required  to 
respond  to  requests  for  such  data  concerning  the 
state 's  economy  and  development  bj^  businesses,  indus- 
tries, organizations  and  individuals,  and  for  guidance 
of  state  officials  concerned  with  the  state's  economic 
growth  and  development. 

Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Expenditures    ($20,005) 

Personnel  man-years (1.5) 


Provide  data  to  the  private  sector  which  will  enable 
them  to  make  investment  decisions  for  establishing 
some  type  of  business  or  industrial  operation  in  Cali- 
fornia; also,  identify  and  advise  the  administration 
on  unfavorable  conditions  and  trends  in  the  state's 
economy. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION   IN  SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$41,612 
1.7 

$73,009 
3.4 

Workload  Information 

A  senior  economist  is  proposed  in  the  budget  year 
for  workload  increases. 


II. 


Need 


A  broad  educational  program  to  stimulate  the  in- 
terest of  young  people  to  pursue  careers  in  science, 
and  to  provide  continuing  education  in  science  and  in- 
dustry to  the  general  public,  is  offered  at  the  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industry.  This  special  educational  pro- 


especially  young  people,  in  science  and  industry  vo- 
cations. 

2.  Provide  a  type  of  educational  interest  and  stim- 
ulus to  school  children,  college  students  and  adults  in 
the  field  of  science  not  available  elsewhere  in  our 
educational  system. 


64    gram  contributes  to  advancing  the  interest  of  citizens  Authority 


65 
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of  all  ages  in  the  rapidly  expanding  vital  field  of 
science. 

Ohjectives 

1.  Contribute  to  the  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  state  by  interesting  more  of  its  citizens, 


Agricultural  Code,  Division  3,  Part  3,  Chapter  6 
(Sections  4101  through  4106). 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,    Museum    of    Science    and    In- 
dustry      95.1 

General  Fund — 

Museum    of    Science    and    Industry 

Fund    - 

Reimbursements     — 

Program  Elements : 

Educational  Program 59.1 

Administration     36 


99.5 

103.9 

$951,941 
J^62,/,06 

$1,018,761 
395,195 

$1,077,557 
451,355 

- 

- 

484,016 
5,519 

611,566 
6,000 

620,202 
6,000 

60.9 
38.6 

64.4 
39.5 

$552,274 
399,667 

$587,369 
431,392 

$625,767 
451,790 
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II.  PUBLIC   EDUCATION   IN   SCIENCE  AND   INDUSTRY— Continued 
Education  Program  Element 


Ohjectives 

To  create  and  stimulate  the  interest  of  school  chil- 
dren and  college  students  in  various  science  and  in- 
dustry subjects  with  the  expectation  that  some  will 
take  up  careers  in  these  fields  and  provide  the  state 
with  needed  future  scientific  talent. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Tot.^1  attendance 1,790,265      2,500,000      2,500,000 

General  Description 

The  museum  education  program  consists  of  two 
parts : 

1.  School    Group    Education — science    education 
activities  and  programs  for  the  state's  school  chil- 


dren, consisting  of  museum  tours  and  specialized 
programs  during  the  school  year,  and  science  en- 
richment courses  during  the  summer  months. 

2.  Science  Education  Program — science  educa- 
tion for  adults  as  well  as  students,  involving  ex- 
hibits, lecture  demonstrations  and  a  film  series. 

One  new  clerk  is  proposed  to  act  as  a  receptionist 
for  the  recently  opened  Hall  of  Health,  providing 
information  to  visitors  regarding  museum  facilities 
and  programs.  One  electrician,  one  guard  and  one 
janitor  are  proposed  to  maintain  and  operate  the  Hall 
of  Health. 


Input 


Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

$552,274  $587,369  $625,767 
59.1              60.9  64.4 


Administration 


Need 


Operation  and  maintenance  of  museum  buildings 
consisting  of  main  Science  and  Industry  Building, 
Space  Museum  Building,  Hall  of  Health,  the  Exposi- 
tion Park  Grounds,  and  the  5,000-ear  and  100-bus 
parking  lots  require  overall  supervision  by  the  mu- 
seum director  and  assistant  director  with  staff  sup- 
port. 

Objectives 

Provides  management  guidance  and  direction  to  as- 
sure proper  operation  and  maintenance  of  all  plant 
facilities,  particularly  those  necessary  for  the  existing 
functioning  museum,  educational  programs. 

Authority 

Agricultural  Code,  Division  3,  Part  3,  Chapter  6 
(Sections  4102,  4103,  4106). 

General  Description 

Overall  supervision  of  the  museum  operation  is  pro- 
vided by  the  museum  director  and  assistant  director, 
with  staff  support.  The  museum  administration  in- 
cludes supervision  of  museum  buildings  and  personnel 
and    exposition   park,    along   with   portions   of   land 


leased  to  Los  Angeles  City,  Los  Angeles  County,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum  Commission.  Maintenance 
and  operation  involves  277,655  square  feet  of  build- 
ing space. 

The  museum  operates  26  acres  for  public  parking 
lots  for  patrons  of  the  coliseum,  sports  arena,  swim 
stadium  and  museum.  The  land  was  acquired  and  fa- 
cilities developed  from  capital  outlay  funds  loaned 
by  the  General  Fund.  These  loans  are  to  be  repaid 
with  interest  from  parking  lot  receipts.  Insufficient 
parking  lot  revenues  have  adversely  affected  the 
museum's  ability  to  meet  fully  its  loan  obligations 
during  the  current  and  budget  years. 

The  museum  security  police  force  provides  police 
protection  of  persons  and  property  in  the  museum 
buildings  and  the  exposition  park  areas. 

A  museum  public  information  program  promotes 
interest  in,  and  attendance  of,  various  museum  activi- 
ties through  various  communications  media. 

A  consultant  in  Work  Experience  Education  is  pro- 
posed to  coordinate  educational  activities  associated 
witli  the  recently  opened  Hall  of  Health. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Expenditures    $399,667 

Per.'ionnel  man-years 36 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$431,392       $451,790 
38.6  39.5 


III.  ADMINISTRATION 


Need 


Achievement  of  the  objectives  of  this  new  depart- 
ment depends  on  effective  executive  leadership  in  the 
formulation  of  policies  and  programs,  coordination  of 
the  operations  of  the  divisions  in  the  department,  and 
a  productive  working  relationship  with  directors  of 
other  state  departments  with  whom  Department  of 
Commerce  will  have  frequent  contacts. 

Conditions,  trends  and  problems  affecting  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  of  the  state  must  be 


presented  and  discussed  with  administration's  lead- 
ers and  members  and  committees  of  the  Legislature 
for  appropriate  action.  This  involves  contacts  and 
meetings  with  business  and  industry  executives  in  the 
private  sector. 

Commissions  of  the  divisions  in  the  department,  con- 
sisting of  leaders  of  business,  industry  and  science, 
provide  important  advisory  guidance  and  counsel  in 
the  establishment  and  review  of  programs  and  policies. 


I 
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Objectives 


Provide  overall  executive  counsel  and  direction  to 
assure  that  the  different  segments  of  economic  devel- 
opment and  their  respective  programs  are  given  ap- 
propriate and  priority  consideration,  are  properly- 
coordinated  with  the  private  sector  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  any  duplication  of  effort  and  ex- 
pense eliminated. 

Authority 

Sections  11151  through  11157  of  the  Government 
Code  and  Reorganization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
California  State  Government  Plan  No.  1  of  1968. 
Agricultural  Code,  Division  .3,  Part  3,  Chapter  3  (Sec- 
tions 3956  through  3965).  Government  Code,  Title  2, 
Division  1,  Chapter  5.5,  Articles  3,  4  and  5.  Govern- 
ment Code,  Title  2,  Division  3,  Part  3.5  (Section 
13891.2).  Government  Code,  Title  2,  Division  2,  Part 
3,  Chapter  5.5  (Section  13493). 

General  Description 

The  director,  with  the  assistance  of  division  heads, 
establishes  overall  policy  for  the  department,  working 


in  concert  with  the  commissions  of  the  divisions.  The 
director  is  also  a  member  of  the  following  boards 
and  committees  concerned  with  various  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  state:  California  Job  De- 
velopment Corporation  Law  Executive  Board,  the 
California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  Economic  De- 
velopment Committee  and  Economic  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, and  the  State  Interdepartmental  Research  Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

Each  of  the  divisions  of  the  department  has  some 
type  of  governing  or  advisory  body.  They  represent  a 
necessary  link  with  knowledgeable  leaders  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  their  respective  fields  of  operation  for 
formulating  policy,  reviewing  programs  and  provid- 
ing advice  and  counsel  on  policies  and  programs. 

These  governing  and  advisory  bodies  include: 

1.  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry. 

2.  World  Trade  Authority. 

3.  Tourism  and  Visitor  Services  Commission. 

4.  Technical    Advisory    Committee    on    Business 
and  Industrial  Development. 


PROGEAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,   Departmental   Administration-  —  2  3 

Less  amounts  charged  to  other  programs : 

Program   I   _  _  _ 

Program   II    _  _  _ 

Net  Totals,  Administration 


$48,412 

-31,000 
-17,412 


$66,251 

-36,251 
-30,000 
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OFFICE  OF  CONSUAAER  COUNSEL 

OfBce  at  Sacramento 


SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Office  of  Consumer  Counsel  (General  Fund) 

Personnel  man-years 

Need 

The  increasing  complexity  of  the  market  place,  the 
proliferation  of  consumer  protection  laws,  and  the 
"wadespread  use  of  credit  are  some  of  the  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  continuing  need  for  consumer  edu- 
cation in  the  following  areas :  (a)  family  economies,  so 
that  the  consumer  can  obtain  the  highest  standard  of 
living  possible  from  his  available  resources;  (b)  wise 
use  of  credit  and  its  effect  on  the  living  standard  and 
financial  security  of  the  individual;  (c)  existing  con- 
sumer protection  laws  and  sources  of  assistance 
through  federal  or  state  regulatory  and  enforcement 
agencies;  (d)  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  of 
the  consumer  as  a  partner  in  the  economic  system, 
and  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  his  choices  on  the  coun- 
try's economic  system. 

There  is  a  need  to  enlist  and  coordinate  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  the  business  community,  edu- 
cation, business  and  professional  organizations,  volun- 
teer organizations  and  consumer  groups  in  consumer 
education  and  the  solution  of  consumer  problems. 

Objectives 

To  advise  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  on  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  consumers,  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  people  as  consumers  effectively,  creatively,  and 
on  a  long  range  basis. 

Output 

Since  this  program  started,  the  Consumer  Counsel 
office  has  received  more  than  1,000  letters  from  indi- 
vidual consumers.  These  letters  contain  requests  for 
educational  material  or  miscellaneous  information,  re- 
ports of  fraudulent  or  unethical  business  practices, 
complaints  of  inefficiencj^,  fraud  and  overcharging  on 
automobile  and  appliance  repairs,  protests  on  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  and  high  interest  rates, 
and  unfair  or  misleading  packaging,  labelling  and 
advertising. 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$32,068 

$34,563 

$37,427 

2.1 


2.1 


All  reports  are  referred  to  the  business  or  industry 
involved  and  most  are  satisfactorily  adjusted.  When 
there  appears  to  be  evidence  of  fraud,  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  other  illegal  practices,  the  complaint  is  re- 
ferred to  the  federal  or  state  governmental  agency 
having  enforcement  or  regulatory  authority.  Copies  of 
all  reports  and  complaints  are  filed  and  used  for  ad- 
vising the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  on  needed 
corrective  legislation  or  regulation. 

During  the  past  2  legislative  sessions  the  office  has 
prepared  and  made  available  upon  request  a  list  of 
proposed  legislation  of  direct  interest  to  consumers. 
The  office  also  conducted  research  on  bills  and  made 
information  available  to  those  who  requested  this  serv- 
ice. 

The  Consumer  Counsel  has  made  about  one  hun- 
dred speeches  throughout  the  state.  These  deal  with 
the  roles  of  government,  individuals,  and  the  private 
sector  in  solving  consumer  problems  effectively  and 
creatively. 

Authority 

California  Government  Code  Sections  12050-12057. 

General  Description 

Since  1967  the  Consumer  Counsel  has  worked  with 
educators,  representatives  of  business  and  industry, 
volunteer  groups,  consumer  groups  and  others  to  de- 
velop curricula  and  educational  material  and  to  make 
the  needs  of  consumers  known  to  business. 

As  a  constructive  alternative  to  what  appears  to  be 
a  proliferation  of  consumer  legislation,  the  Consumer 
Counsel  is  developing  programs  and  curricula  for  the 
public  schools,  for  educational  television,  volunteer 
groups,  and  other  organizations. 

The  Consumer  Counsel  is  working  closely  witli  the 
community  relations  consultants  at  the  State  Service 
Centers  in  efforts  to  solve  some  of  the  consumer  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  the  low  income,  low  education,  and 
minority  groups. 


PROGEAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Office  of  Consumer  Counsel 

(General  Fund) 


2.1 


2.1 


$32,068 


$34,563 


$37,427 
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Need 


DEPARTMENT  OF   CORRECTIONS 

Headquarters  at  Sacramento 

Ohjeciives 


The  Department  of  Corrections  meets  the  need  for 
the  provision  of  facilities  and  proo;rams  for  the  con- 
trol and  treatment  of  convicted  felons  and  narcotic 
addicts  in  order  to  execute  the  sentences  prescribed 
by  the  courts  and  parole  boards  in  this  portion  of  the 
total  criminal  justice  effort  of  public  protection. 


1.  To  operate  a  system  of  physical  facilities  to  pro- 
vide secure  detention,  humane  support  and  corrective 
treatment  for  offenders  based  on  individual  needs. 

2.  To  pi'ovide  supervision  and  continued  treatment 
for  parolees  and  outpatients  released  to  the  com- 
munity. 

3.  To  advise,  assist,  and  coordinate  -with  other  gov- 
ernmental and  private  agencies  and  citizen  groups 
in  programs  of  crime  prevention,  criminal  justice  and 
rehabilitiation. 


The  Department 


General  Description  ^ 

The  Department  of  Corrections  is  responsible  for 
the  control,  training,  treatment  and  supervision  of 
more  than  42,000  men  and  women  who  have  been  con- 
victed and  sentenced  for  crimiiaal  offenses  in  Califor- 
nia or  who  have  become  addicted  to  narcotics.  This 
total  includes  approixmately  25.300  persons  in  correc- 
tional institutions  and  eamps,  2,700  addicts  in  a  re- 


habilitation center,  and  14,000  parolees  and  ex-addicts 
under  supervision  in  California  communities. 

To  accomplish  its  objectives,  the  department  oper- 
ates 13  major  institutions,  34  conservation  camps, 
3  community  correctional  centers  and  more  than  50 
parole  offices.  A  central  ofBce  headquarters  at  Sac- 
ramento also  is  maintained  for  administration  and 
coordination  necessary  in  the  decentralized  operating 
system. 


The  Clients 


The  typical  inmate  sentenced  to  the  department  has 
average  intelligence,  but  he  scores  at  the  eighth 
grade  achievement  level.  He  does  not  possess  a  job 
skill  and  has  had  very  little  experience  in  earning  a 
living  by  steady  employment. 

Most  offenders  have  a  background  of  family  discord, 
poverty,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  have  emotional 
maladjustments.  Many,  through  other  antisocial  acts, 
have  been  heading  toward  the  final  action  that  brought 
them  to  the  department  for  a  decade  or  longer. 


Most  inmates  are  young,  however.  The  median  age 
is  28  years.  Like  all  human  beings,  they  possess  the 
potential  for  change,  for  self -improvement,  for  learn- 
ing. It  is  one  task  of  the  correctional  system  to  help 
bring  about  these  beneficial  changes  in  the  approxi- 
mately 30  months  before  the  typical  offender  is  re- 
leased to  his  first  parole  status. 


The  System 


The  Department  of  Corrections  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  one  portion  of  the  criminal  justice  sj'^stem 
in  California,  that  of  detention  and  control  of  con- 
victed offenders.  The  department's  involvement  in  the 
process  begins  with  the  conviction  of  an  offender,  at 
which  time  the  courts  have  certain  prerogatives  of 
sentencing.  The  offender  may  receive  direct  local  pro- 
bation, in  which  case  he  does  not  enter  the  state  cor- 
rectional system.  The  state  supports  the  local  function 
by  subsidies  to  counties  for  this  purpose. 

In  some  cases,  the  courts  may  not  have  enough  in- 
formation to  make  a  determination  on  local  probation 
or  sentencing  to  a  state  prison.  The  Department  of 
Corrections  supplies  a  diagnostic  service  to  the  courts 
in  these  instances  and  recommends,  after  evaluation 
of  the  individual,  disposition  of  the  case. 

When  the  courts  sentence  offenders  to  a  state 
prison,  they  are  received  by  a  departmental  unit 
called  a  reception-guidance  center.  Here,  each  in- 
dividual is  processed  through  a  diagnostic  system  to 
determine  his  educational,  vocational,  medical, 
psychological  and  custody  needs. 

Upon  completion  of  the  diagnostic  process,  the  of- 
fender is  moved  to  an  appropriate  institution.  While 
in  the  institutions,  inmates  are  encouraged  to  satisfy 


their  various  needs  (educational,  voca.tional,  etc.)  to 
the  extent  that  such  programs  are  available. 

California  operates  under  an  indeterminate  sen- 
tence structure  for  convicted  felons  and  a  similar 
structure  for  narcotic  addicts.  The  courts,  in  the  case 
of  felons,  sentence  for  an  indeterminate  time  period 
(5  yrs.-life,  maximum  of  10  years,  etc.).  An  inde- 
pendent board,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  reviews 
the  individual  cases  periodically  during  the  detention 
and  makes  the  decisions  of  when  release  shall  take 
place  and  under  what  conditions. 

Most  inmates  (and  narcotic  addicts)  are  released 
from  institutions  to  conditions  of  parole.  The  parole 
process  may  take  several  forms,  but  it  is  essentially 
a  means  of  gradual  transition  from  confinement  to 
full  freedom.  During  this  phase  of  release,  the  parolee 
is  under  varying  degrees  of  supervision  by  depart- 
mental personnel  while  living  and  working  in  his 
community.  Since  he  is  still  serving  his  original  sen- 
tence while  on  parole,  the  parolee  may  be  returned  to 
prison  by  the  releasing  authority  for  violation  of  con- 
ditions of  parole,  or  the  commission  of  new  crimes. 

Pinal  discharge  of  an  inmate  to  full  freedom  occurs 
only  after  he  has  completed  his  total  sentence, 
whether  in  or  out  of  an  institution,  as  set  by  one  of 
the  releasing  authorities. 
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SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL 

1967-6S 

I.  Pre-Commitment  Program $1G2,G16 

II.  Initial  Intake  and  Diagnosis  Program 4,236,512 

III.  Institutional  Program 80,277,094 

IV.  Release  Program 3,844,453 

V.  Community  Correctional  Program 8,878,328 

VI.  Special  Items  of  Expense 603,883 

VII.  Administration — distributed  to  other  programs (5,079,166) 

TOTALS,    PROGRAMS   $98,092,886 

Less  Reimhursements   -2,271,3Jf8 

NET  TOTALS.  PROGRAMS $95,821,538 

General  Fund  82,398,990 

Correctional  Industries  Revolving  Fund 10,S-'f9,S6S 

Itimate  Welfare  Fund 3,172,680 

Personnel  man-years 6,530.6 

SUJIJIART  OF  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 
V.  Community  Correctional  Program  : 

A.  50-Bed    Community   Correctional   Center - 

B.  Community  Service  Trainee — Parole  Aide  Program - 

Total,  Augmentations  - 

Reimbursements     — 

NET  TOTAL,  AUGMENTATIONS   (General  Fund) 

Personnel  man-years — 

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT $95,821,538 

General  Fund 82,398,990 

Correctional  Industries  Revolving  Fund 10.2'f9,S6S 

Inmate   Welfare  Fund 3,172,680 

Personnel  man-years 6,530.6 


ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$213,162 

$223,750 

4,589,211 

4,729,162 

89,245,902 

92,066.370 

4,471,915 

4,684,239 

9,667,703 

10,526,163 

687,000 

687,000 

(5,230,892) 

(5,406,064) 

$108,874,893 

$112,916,684 

-1,SU,316 

-1,8^7,929 

$107,030,577 

$111,068,755 

91.0J6.SS9 

95,071.600 

12,755,013 

12,76^,011 

3,258,675 

S,233,1U 

6,811.5 


6,842.7 


$107,030,577 

91,016,889 

12,755.013 

3,258,675 


6,811.5 


$135,131 
100,000 

$235,131 
-1,131 

$234,000 
34.7 

$111,302,755 

95.305,600 

12,764,011 

3,2S3,1U 

6,877.4 


SUMMARY 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 


PROGRAM    AUGMENTATIONS 


V.  Community  Correctional  Program  : 

A.  oO-Bed   Community   Correctional   Center 

A  community  correctional  center  located  in  South 
Central  Los  Angeles  would  permit  a  more  orderly 
transition  from  prison  to  free-world  living  for  se- 
lected parolees,  offering  a  temporary  refuge  for  pa- 
rolees experiencing  difficulty  in  the  community,  and 
provide  a  Work  Furlough  base  out  of  which  inmates 
can  work  and  accumulate  earnings  to  apply  toward 
their  parole  date. 

The  South  Central  area  in  Los  Angeles  lacks  suit- 
able residential  hotels  for  single  men  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  must  house  parolees  miles  from  their  job. 
For  the  single  man  leaving  prison  without  resources 
a  community  correctional  center  is  an  invaluable  aid. 
The  center  can  provide  room  and  board  plus  employ- 
ment assistance,  transportation  help,  counseling  and 
acceptable  leisure  time  activities  until  such  time  as 
the  parolee  is  employed,  financially  able,  and  socially 
secure  to  move  into  an  independent  placement. 

Experience  with  the  Oakland  community  correc- 
tional center  shows  that  60  percent  of  the  intake  in 
recent  years  has  been  "halfway  back"  cases.  This  is 
a  direct  preventive,  crises  intervention  aspect  of  pa- 
role work.  Unstable  parolees  experiencing  difficulty  in 
the  community  can  be  provided  structure  and  support 

B.  Community  Service  Trainee — Parole  Aide  program 


$134,000 


This  augmentation  is  proposed  to  permit  26  low- 
income  persons  to  be  used  in  the  parole  field  as  a  link 
to  the  community  and  to  perform  the  more  routine 


by  center  staff  in  times  of  stress.  This  is  also  true  of 
chronic  alcoholics  and  other  troubled  types  of  pa- 
rolees. The  Adult  Authority  has  utilized  the  Oakland 
center  to  place  several  parolees  with  a  special  or  pri- 
ority condition  of  residence.  In  such  cases  the  alter- 
native program  is  usually  return  to  prison  or  a  eus- 
todj'  situation. 

Experience  with  Work  Furlough  indicates  that 
such  a  center  located  in  the  community  can  realize 
significant  savings  for  the  state.  Inmates  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  institutions  several  months  in  advance  of 
their  parole  date  to  work  in  the  community  during 
the  day  and  be  supervised  in  the  center  during  nights 
and  over  weekends.  During  one  nine-month  period 
23  men  resided  in  the  Oakland  community  correc- 
tional center  under  Work  Furlough  auspices,  with 
more  than  940  prison  days  saved.  In  addition  to 
prison  costs  saved,  these  men  accounted  for  more  than 
$12,000  in  earnings. 

This  augmentation  wiU  provide  staffing  of  11  posi- 
tions at  a  cost  of  $58,066  in  1969-70.  Operating  ex- 
penses and  equipment  account  for  $80,046.  The  sched- 
ule calls  for  the  center  to  accept  the  first  residents 
by  February  1970. 

$100,000 

chores  allowing  more  parole  agent  contact  with 
parolees. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   CORRECTIONS — Continued 


PROGRAM    AUGMENTATIONS— Continued 


Aims  of  the  program  are  to  improve  communica- 
tions bet-sveen  governmental  agencies  and  minority 
groups  residing  in  disadvantaged  areas,  and  to  pro- 
vide improved  parole  services  and  increased  job  op- 
portunities to  the  hard  core  unemployed. 

Tj-pical  trainee-aid  duties  include  transportation 
of  parolees  to  job  and  residential  referrals,  general 
duties  at  Community  Correctional  Centers,  collecting 
reports  and  verifying  information  made  available  by 
various  community  agencies,  assisting  in  the  provision 
of  anti-narcotic  tests  to  parolees,  and  some  limited 
investigations  regarding  parole  violations. 


Communicating  and  working  effectively  with  mem- 
bers of  ghetto  or  seriouslj'  disach^antaged  communities 
is  often  a  difficult  task  so  far  as  parole  officials  are 
concerned. 

Trainee-aides  can  play  an  important  role  in  im- 
proving this  communication  process  and  helping  to 
develop  more  harmonious  and  effective  working  re- 
lationships. 

In  the  1968-69  fiscal  year,  federal  funds  are  avail- 
able to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  proposed  positions.  In 
1969-70,  the  cost  equivalent  of  10  of  the  26  positions 
proposed  will  be  provided  from  federal  funds.  By 
1970-71,  the  State  of  California  will  be  expected  to 
assume  full  costs  of  the  program. 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.     PRE-COMMITMENT  PROGRAM 


TVeed 


Because  of  the  ever  increasing  cost  of  incarcerating 
persons  in  state  institutions,  a  need  exists  to  encour- 
age programs  at  the  local  level  and  to  refer  appro- 
priate offenders  to  those  programs  for  control  and 
treatment. 

Authority 

Penal  Code  Section  1203.03,  Welfare  and  Institu- 
tions Code,  Sections  1820-1827. 

Ohjectives 

To  assist  communities  in  identifying  and  main- 
taining offenders  who  would  profit  from  more  eco- 
nomical treatment  at  the  local  level. 

General  Description 

There  are  2  areas  in  which  the  department  has  an 
interest  prior  to  actual  commitment  of  offenders  on  a 
felony  offense.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  department 
provides  a  free  service  to  the  courts.  Under  Penal 
Code  Section  1203.03,  courts  may  order  a  defendant 
placed  temporarily  (up  to  90  days)  in  a  depart- 
mental diagnostic  facility.  During  this  time,  the  sub- 
ject  is   evaluated   on  factors   such   as  medical   and 


educational  needs,  psychological  elements,  sociological 
background,  etc.  Based  on  this  examination,  the  de- 
partment makes  recommendations  to  the  court  for 
disposition  of  the  case.  This  may  take  the  form  of 
local  probation,  state  prison  confinement,  or  some 
other  action  that  appears  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  society  and  the  individual. 

Initially,  counties  reimbursed  the  state  for  such 
service ;  however,  a  change  in  the  law  in  1965  deleted 
this  provision.  Although  free  service  to  the  courts 
increased  the  departmental  workload,  benefits  to  the 
state  have  also  occurred.  Many  eases,  that  would 
formerly  have  been  sent  to  state  prison,  now  are 
handled  locally  through  county  jails  or  probation  be- 
cause of  the  diagnosis  made  on  these  individuals. 

The  second  area  of  departmental  interest,  before 
the  commitment  process,  is  in  the  area  of  probation. 
Although  not  directly  involved,  except  through  the 
diagnostic  process  just  described,  the  department 
benefits  from  the  provisions  of  the  "Welfare  and  Insti- 
tutions Code  that  provides  subsidies  to  counties  for 
certain  probation  services.  Actual  commitments  to 
the  department  from  the  counties  who  participate 
in  the  State  Aid  for  Probation  Services  Program  are 
fewer  than  might  be  expected  without  the  program's 
existence. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS  a 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 16.1  19.2  18.9  $162,616  $212,855  $223,548 

Prorated  administrative  charges  (central 

office   and   institutions) (1.3)  (1.3)  (1.3)  (13,851)  (14,768)  (15,126) 

Workload  adjustments _             _  _  _  307  202 

Totals,  Pre-Commitment  Program 16.1  19.2  18.9  $162,616  $213,162  $223,750 

General  Fund 16.1  19.2  1S.9  $162,616  $213,162  $223,750 

Program  Elements : 

Pre-intake  diagnosis 16.1  19.2  18.9  162,616  212,855  223,548 

Workload  adjustments _             _             _  _  307  202 

a  The  input  shown  includes  only  tie  Department  of  Corrections'  expenditures  for  diagnostic  services  to  the  courts  that  may  lead  to 
sentences  of  local  probation  and  staff  time  computing  probation  subsidy  data.  Expenditures  of  State  Aid  for  Probation  Serv- 
ices are  appropriated  in  the  Youth  Authority  budget  under  Section  1821  of  the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code. 
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I.     PRE-COMMITMENT  PROGRAM— Continued 


A.  Pre- Intake  Diagnosis 


Output 

Number  of  cases  diagnosed  for 
courts 

Numlier  of  diagnosed  cases  re- 
turned as  felons 


Actual 
1967-63 

1,461 
576 


Estimated 
1968-69 

1,755 
830 


Estimated 
196^70 

1,950 
935 


convicted  felons,  tliis  availabilit.y  is  not  wide  spread. 
Most  counties,  lacking  these  facilities,  have  turned  to 
the  state  for  assistance  in  examining  individuals  where 
the  proper  disposition  of  the  case  is  not  apparent  to 
the  courts  from  the  information  available  at  time  of 
sentencing. 

The  Department  of  Corrections,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Penal  Code  Section  1203.03,  provides  a  diag- 
nostic service  to  the  courts  to  assist  the  judiciary  in 
making  the  best  decision  considering  the  benefits  to 
the  individual  and  the  protection  of  society.  This 
diagnosis  considers  the  physical,  sociological  and 
emotional  states  of  the  individual.  Based  on  these 
findings,  made  during  a  period  of  up  to  90  days  at 
a  special  departmental  facility,  recommendations  are 
made  to  the  court  for  disposition  of  the  case. 

The  courts  may  either  accept  or  reject  these  recom- 
mendations but  have  found  them  to  be  of  significant 
benefit  in  assessing  the  total  individual. 


'Need 

The  courts  in  California  frequently  have  a  need  for 
the  review  of  a  professional  diagnostic  and  evaluation 
study  in  order  to  determine  the  most  appropriate 
sentence  for  offenders  convicted  of  felonies.  Most 
counties,  however,  do  not  have  such  services  available 
and  the  responsibility  has  been  accepted  by  the  state 
through  enactment  of  Penal  Code  Section  1203.03. 

OTijecUves 

To  provide  a  diagnostic  report  and  recommendation 
of  sentencing  to  the  courts  in  cases  where  the  de- 
fendant is  temporarily  placed  with  the  department  for 
this  purpose. 

General  Descriplion 

Although  the  larger  counties  may  have  psychiatric 
services  available  for  examination  and  evaluation  of 

1.  Intake 

Workload  ,S^',"^i„       ^,™'''lo        noiP,"in''  determined.  These  facts  must  be  communicated  to  the 

Number   of   diagnostic    cases  appropriate  units  in  the  receiving  center,  it  is  also 

received 1,461  1,755  1,950  necessary,  for   the   security  and  health  reasons,   to 

-.,  ,  accomplish  physical  processes  such  as  fingerprint- 
ing, medical  examination  for  communicable  diseases, 

It  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  physical  receipt  change  of  garments,  etc.  The  defendant  is  then  inte- 

of  defendants  referred  from  the  courts  for  diagnostic  grated  into  the  pre-intake  diagnostic  process. 

^'                                                                                                                                      Input                                                            Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Oljectives                                                                                                          Expenditures    $18,667  $25,735  $27,036 

„               ■  1     n       ^1           jiii!j?                         i            Worliload  adjustments -  51  34 

To  provide  for  the  orderly  transier  irom  a  court  

to  a  diagnostic  center.  x.^°*"'', '^^H^I       '^"H^^       ^^W? 

°  Personnel  man-years 2.4  3.2  6.1 

Oeneral  Description  WorJcload  Information 

Defendants  placed  with  the  department  for  diag-  The  workload  adjustments  in  expenditures  reflects 

nostic  services  are  transported  to  the   departmental  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  processed  of  294  in 

facilities  by  the  county  requesting  the  services.  The  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  and  195  in  the  1969-70  fiscal 

courts  are  advised  where  the  individual  is  to  be  taken  year, 
and  the  time  at  which  he  can  be  received.  The  reduction  in  position  count  in  the  budget  year 

It  is  necessary  that  the  authority  for  the  transfer  reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  salary  savings  of 

be  established  and  the  legal  status  of  the  individual  be  0.1  positions. 
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I.     PRE-COMMITMENT  PROGRAM— Continued 
2.  Evaluations 

W"''*^'""                                  -^f^^       ^^'^i^l        ^il'^^^/o"  ^ovXA  most  benefit  the  individual  and  at  the  same 

Number  of  cases  returned  as  tinie  afford  the  required  protection  to  societ3^ 

felons  576                830             935  Tjjg  various  diagnoses  are  assembled  into  a  study 

'Seed  known  as  the  Cumulative  Case  Summary  which  is  also 
^  ,.,  T  ,-  ,  ,,  ,  .  provided  to  the  courts.  This  is  essentially  the  same 
Valid  recommendation  to  the  courts  concerning  ^^^^^^  ^j^^^  j^  1^^^^  accomplished  on  other  individuals 
disposition  01  a  case  requires  that  diagnostic  studies  committed  directlv  from  the  courts  without  under- 
evaluating  a  defendant  be  completed.  g^j^^^  pre-intake  diagnosis.  As  such,  it  often  is  usable 
Objectives  for  those  defendants  who  are  later  committed  to  the 

„,.,,,.             .                       ,  department. 
To    determine,   through   a    diagnostic   process,   the 

most  appropriate  disposition  of  cases  submitted  to  this  '"P"'                                          ■,^^i"'L        ^^o^l^^Ja        loiS'^n'' 

department  for  evaluation.  Expenditures $143,949       $187,120       $196,512 

Workload    adjustment    -  256  168 

General  Description  

Totals    $143,949       $187,376       $196,680 

The   diagnostic   study   accomplished  under   the   pro-  Personnel  man-years 13.7  16  15.8 

vision  of  Section  1203.03  of  the  Penal  Code  serves  the 

purpose  of  bringing  together  pertinent  information  Workloadlnformation 

about  an  individual  in  order  that  a  more  appropriate  The  workload  adjustments  in  expenditures  reflects 

disposition  can  be  made  by  the  courts.  Specific  areas  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  processed  of  254  in 

of  concern  in  the  evaluations  are  the  general  medical  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  and  105  in  the  1969-70  fiscal 

status,  psychological  and  psj^chiatric  conditions,  and  year. 

general  sociological  and  vocational  background.  With  The  reduction  in  position  count  in  the  budget  year 

these  factors  qualified,  the  professional  staff  prepares  reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  salary  savings  of 

a  recommendation  to  the  court  of  the  disposition  that  0.2  position. 

B.  Probation  Subsidy 


General  Description 

Although  the  probation  subsidy  program  in  Cali- 
fornia is  administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Youth  Authority,"  it  is  mentioned  here  since  benefits 
accrue  to  the  Department  of  Corrections  also. 

Legislation  enacted  in  1966  established  subventions 
to  counties  for  providing  probation  services  of  an  es- 
tablished quality  and  for  handling  convicted  felons  in 
these  local  programs  in  lieu  of  commitments  to  a  state 
correctional  facility.  The  amount  of  money  reimbursed 
to  a  county  is  based  on  the  percentage  reduction  in 


the  commitment  rate  to  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions and  the  Department  of  the  Youth  Authority. 

In  addition  to  the  economies  of  local  probation 
versus  confinement  in  state  facilities,  there  are  less 
easily  quantified  savings  to  society  by  retaining  an 
individual  in  his  home  community  with  his  family 
and  in  gainful  emplojanent.  Because  of  these  factors, 
the  Department  of  Corrections  supports  this  probation 
subsidy  program  and  contributes  to  it  through  the 
pre-eommitment  diagnostic  process  outlined  earlier  in 
this  budget. 


II.     INITIAL  INTAKE  AND  DIAGNOSIS  PROGRAM 


Need 


The  complex  and  diversified  individual  treatment 
and  custody  needs  of  committed  offenders  are  gener- 
ally unknown  at  the  time  they  are  received  by  the  de- 
partment. In  order  to  determine  the  most  appropriate 
corrective  treatment  program  for  the  individuals,  they 
must  be  processed  and  diagnosed  in  a  specially  staffed 
and  appropriately  secure  institution. 

Antliority 

Penal  Code  Sections  5068,  5079. 

OTijectives 

To  receive  inmates  and  expeditiously  develop  infor- 
mation for  making  decisions  of  inmate  program  needs. 


General  Description 

A  systematic  method  of  intake  and  diagnosis  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  California  correctional  program. 
All  newly  committed  offenders  undergo  an  initial 
processing  period,  usually  about  6  weeks,  at  "recep- 
tion-guidance centers"  where  extensive  diagnostic 
evaluations  are  produced. 

A  complete  personal  history  is  compiled  on  each  in- 
mate, incorporating  information  from  sources  such  as 
law-enforcement  agencies,  courts,  other  correctional 
programs,  military  authorities,  family  members, 
friends,  and  schools.  Personality,  aptitude,  and  ihtelli- 
gence  tests  are  administered  during  this  processing. 
There  is  a  thorough  review  of  criminal  history  with 
special  attention  to  potential  for  violence  or  inclina- 
tion toward  escape. 


■  See  Department  of  the  Youth  Authority,  page  199. 
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II.     INITIAL  INTAKE  AND  DIAGNOSIS  PROGRAM— Continued 


General  Description — Continued 

The  foregoing  information  is  documented  and  be- 
comes a  portion  of  the  individual's  case-summary  file. 
In  addition  to  the  evaluative  data,  recommendations 
are  made  by  the  reception-guidance  center  staff  on  in- 
mate treatment  and  rehabilitative  needs  such  as  medi- 
cal, vocational,  educational,  psychological  and  custody 
requirements. 

It  is  only  after  this  processing  that  the  department 
has  sufficient  information  to  make  a  determination  for 


placement  in  the  appropriate  institution  where  the  in- 
mate's  various  needs  may  be  met. 

One  reception-guidance  center  for  male  felons  is 
maintained  at  Vacaville  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  and  one  is  located  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  at 
Chine.  Female  felons  are  processed  at  the  California 
Institution  for  "Women ;  civilly-committed  narcotic  ad- 
diets  are  handled  at  the  California  Eehabilitation 
Center ;  and  youth  authority  wards  committed  to  this 
department  are  received  at  Deuel  Vocational  Institu- 
tion. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 337.1  336.2  332.7 

Prorated  administrative  charges  (central 

office   and  institutions)    (26.1)  (26.3)  (26.2) 

Workload  adjustments -  -1.3  3 

Net  Totals,    Initial    Intake   and    Diag- 
nosis   Program   337.1  334.9  3.35.7 

General  Fund 337.1  33^.9  335.7 

Program  Elements : 

A.  Intake  processing   16.9  17.4  17.2 

Workload  adjustments _  _  _ 

B.  Security    160.7  156  155.1 

Workload  adjustments _  _  _ 

C.  Diagnosis 97.3  96.5  95 

Workload  adjustments —  -1.3  - 

D.  Movement  processing 26.7  29.4  29 

Workload  adjustments _  _  _ 

E.  Inmate  support 35.5  36.9  36.4 

Workload  adjustments -  -  3 


$4,236,512 

$4,585,400 

$4,670,692 

(277,987) 

(290,439) 

(297,472) 

- 

3,811 
$4,589,211 

58,470 

$4,236,512 

$4,729,162 

4,236,513 

4,589,211 

4,729,162 

$141,937 

$152,316 

$151,702 

— 

225 

147 

1,450,479 

1,577,993 

1,576,682 

_ 

2,258 

1,563 

1,064,692 

1,187,387 

1,196,042 

- 

-15,525 

6,834 

218,472 

248,763 

251,055 

_ 

382 

249 

1,360,932 

1,418.941 

1,495.211 

- 

16,471 

49,677 

A.  Intake  Processing 


Output 

Number  of  Inmates  Received 
for  Processing  by  : 

Northern    Reception     Guid- 
ance   Center     (Vacaville) 

Southern    Reception     Guid- 
ance Center   (Chino) 

Deuel  Vocational  Institution 
(Tracy) 

California     Institution     for 
Women    (Frontera)    

California  Rehabilitation 
Center  (Corona)  : 

Men    

Women    

"Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 


4,679 

3,937 

2,125 

629 


2  422 
436 


Estimated 
1968-.69 


5,680 
4,260 
1,965 

895 


3.190 
510 


Estimated 
1969-70 


6,350 

4,450 

1,660 

890 


3,550 
575 


The  magnitude  of  inmates  committed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  necessitates  the  use  of  standard- 
ized methods  for  initial  processing  of  inmates  and 
that  this  be  accomplished  at  specified  locations  known 
to  the  courts. 

Ohjectives 

To  provide  for  the  orderly  receipt,  orientation,  and 
screening  of  all  inmates  newly  received  for  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections. 

General  Description 

Special  units,  called  reception-guidance  centers, 
have  been  established  vsdthin  the  department  to  receive 
newly  committed  inmates  and  accomplish  the  neces- 
sary physical  processing  to  integrate  the  individual 
within  the  system. 


Adequate  records  must  be  established,  and  main- 
tained, to  identify  and  describe  each  inmate  received 
by  the  department.  Identity  is  established,  legal  sta- 
tus is  defined,  and  other  information  pertinent  to  the 
individual  and  his  current  status  is  collected.  Appro- 
priate files  and  records  are  initiated  during  this  first 
portion  of  the  intake  and  diagnostic  process.  A  brief 
medical  examination  is  also  made  for  communicable 
diseases  and  current  illness. 

Through  the  years,  the  department  has,  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  counties,  been  able  to  essentially 
limit  intake  to  normal  business  hours  during  week- 
days. The  department  is  required,  however,  to  accept 
committed  irmiates  at  any  time. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures    $141,937 

Workload  adjustments - 

Total    $141,937 

Personnel  man-years 16.9 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$152,316 

225 

$152,541 
17.4 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$151,702 
147 

$151,849 
17.2 


Workload  Information 

The  workload  adjustments  in  expenditures  reflects 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  processed  of  2,272 
in  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  and  975  in  the  1969-70 
fiscal  j^ear. 

The  reduction  in  position  count  in  the  budget  year 
reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  salary  savings  of 
0.2  position. 
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II.     INITIAL   INTAKE  AND   DIAGNOSIS   PROGRAM— Continued 
B.  Security 

°"*''"*                                     ^1^"^       ^g'^^'g^       ll'^^^^o"  lenee  seem,  to  many  offenders,  to  be  the  appropriate 

Average  daily  population— re-  action  under  these  conditions. 

ception-guidanee  centers  —        1,658           1,695           1,760  It  is  because  of  the  foregoing  that  the  reception- 

jfeed  guidance  centers  must  be  of  a  type  of  institution 

where  maximum  security  is  possible.  Armed  perime- 

Inmates,  when  newly  received  by  the  department,  ters,  interlocking  gates,  cells,  and  general  construction 

are  an  unknown  quantity  in  terms  of  criminal  history,  must  afford  capabilities  of  fire  and  riot  control.  SufQ- 

behavioral  problems,  escape  potential,  security  risk,  cient  staff  of  selected  and  weU-trained  custodial  per- 

etc.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  maximum  security  sonnel  are  required  24  hours  per  day,  7  days  per  week. 

measures  are  required  during  the  initial  intake  and  It  is  only  after  the  extensive  diagnostic  procedures 

diagnosis  process.  and  successful  orientation  into  institutional  living  re- 

Ohjectives  quirements  that  security  may  be  reduced  in  many 

cases  of  inmates. 
To  securely  maintain  newly  received  inmates  dur- 

in<r  tlioir  initial  nrnf>p<;<!iTHr  '"P"*                                                            ^i^'"^'             Estimated           Estimated 

mg  tneir  miiiai  proeessuig.  i967-6s        i96s-69        i969-7o 

r^^nl  np,«-,-««n«  Expenditures $1,450,479    $1,577,993    $1,576,682 

General  DeacnpUon  Worljload  adjustments -  2,258  1,.563 

Although  violence  and  escape  are  constant  threats  Total $1,4.50,479  $1,580,251  $1,578,245 

to  management  of  penal  institutions,  these  factors  are  Personnel  man-years 160.7  156  155.1 

even  more  pronoimeed  at  reception-guidance  centers.  -_„,,,-,        ,. 

.             '                  .                              mi,          •     •    -i-   n      ii.  Workload  Information 

This  IS  true  tor  various  reasons.  There  is  initially  the 

shock  to  most  offenders  of  the  final  commitment  and  The  workload  adjustments  in  expenditures  refieets 

confinement    that    may   lead    to    behavior    problems.  an  increase  in  the  average  daily  population  of  37  in 

There  may  be  unresolved  animosity  to  any  authority  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  and  65  in  the  1969-70  fiscal 

figure  or  racial  hatred  manifested  in  the  integrated  year. 

processing.  Since  the  received  inmates  have  various  The  reduction  in  position  count  in  the  budget  year 

backgrounds,  there  is  the  mixing  of  the  first  offender  reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  salary  savings  of 

with  the  long-term  criminal.  Escape  and  acts  of  vio-  0.9  position. 


C.  Diagnosis 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 
Number    of    Newly    Received 
Cases  Processed  by : 
Northern    Reception     Guid- 
ance   Center     (Vacaville)         4,699 
Southern     Reception     Guid- 
ance Center   (Chino) 3,615 

Deuel  Vocational  Intitution 

(Tracy)   2,583 

California     Institution     for 

Women  (Frontera) 699 

California  Rehabilitation 
Center  (Corona)  : 

Men    2,422 

Women 436 

Need 


Estimated 
1968-69 


5,080 

3,890 

2,325 

895 


3,800 
510 


Estimated 
1969-70 


5,555 

4,270 

1,960 

890 


4,225 
575 


In  order  to  provide  the  most  profitable  rehabilita- 
tive programs  for  the  inmates,  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine their  physical,  emotional,  sociological,  and  custo- 
dial needs. 

01)}ectives 

To  complete  a  diagnostic  study  and  recommenda- 
tions of  program  and  custody  needs. 


General  Description 

Durmg  the  diganostie  process,  an  effort  is  made  to 
gather  as  much  information  as  possible  about  the  in- 
dividual being  processed.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  social  history  including  a  description  of  the  family 
and  early  development,  education,  and  work  history. 
Thorough  medical  and  dental  examinations  are  made 
as  a  part  of  the  diagnostic  process  and  when  indicated, 
special  evaluations  by  psychiatrists  and  psychologists 
are  completed.  Psychometric  data  is  obtained  to  as- 
sist in  evaluating  training  possibilities  and  personal 
adjustment.  Many  sources  of  information  are  queried 
to  determine  a  complete  background. 

Custodial  evaluations  are  completed  to  determine 
the  degree  of  custody  required  upon  movement  from 
the  reception  guidance  center. 

The  foregoing  factors,  considered  together,  deter- 
mine where  an  inmate  will  begin  his  program.  The 
results  in  some  cases  may  indicate  a  movement  to  a 
minimum  security  institution  such  as  a  conservation 
center  or  in  other  cases  may  point  to  the  need  for 
the  most  secure  facility. 
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II.     INITIAL   INTAKE  AND   DIAGNOSIS  PROGRAM— Continued 

C.  Diagnosis — Continued 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  ^Torkload  Information 

1967-5S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $1,064,692  $1,187,387  $1,196,042  Tile  workload  adjustments  in  expenditures  reflects 

Workload  adjustments -       -15,525  6,834  gn  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  processed  of  2,046 

Total    $1,064,692  $1,171,862  $1,202,876  "^  ^lie  1968-69  fiscal  year  and  975  in  the  1969-70 

Personnel  man-years    97.3  96.5  95  fiscal  year. 

"Workload  adjustments -  -1.3  -  The  reduction  ill  position  count  in  the  budget  year 

ij,  |,^j  ^^  j^  ^  reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  salary  savings  of 

J  g  positions. 

D.  Movement  Processing 

Output  no^'-,"'],,        ^n'S^ro        Mr^n^  aud  arc  fcady  f Or  niovemciit  to  ouB  of  tlic  department 's 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70  ...  ait  tit--  t*  i*  c 

Number  ol:  inmates  moved  from  institutions.  Although  the  decision  for  their  transfer 

reception-guidance    center  to  a  particular  institution  has  been  made  objectively 

(fignire  inoXuAfts  ^^^^^^^^  Oil  all  kiioAvn  data,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  recom- 

and      Youth      Authority  mended  institution  is  full  and  cannot  accept  such  a 

ward  transfers)  14,4-54         16,500         17,475  transfer.    In   order   to   eliminate   a  movement  under 

Need  these  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  that  a  central  office 

To  implement  the  corrective  programs  recommended  staff  member  audit  and  control  these  movements.  The 

during  the  initial  intake  and  diagnostic  program,  in-  transportation  of  inmates  is  accomplished  by  a  system 

mates" must  be  transported  from  the  reception-guid-  of  departmental  buses  staffed  with  custodial  personnel. 

ance  centers  to  one  of  the  13  institutions  of  the  de-  ,„p„t  ^^t^,,         tstim^M        Estimated 

partnient.  1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Ttofnrp'i-nnvPinpnt  of  the  inmfitps    it  is  neccssarv  to  Expenditures $218,472       $248,763       $251,055 

l>erore  movement  or  uie  inniciTes,  11  lo  .ictessdiyio  Workload  adjustments -  382  249 

review  the  recommendations  as  a  control  on  the  receiv-  

ing  institutions'  populations.  p  ^°'''''  r '^218*72      $249145      $251,304 

>=  ^    -^  Personnel  man-years 26.7  29.4  29 

OTljectiveS  -rrr      , ,        •■    ,     , 

,     .  Workload  Information 

1.  To  prepare  for  movements,  and  move,  each  in- 
mate and  his  records  to  the  institution  that  best  The  worldoad  adjustments  in  expenditures  reflects 
meets  his  custody  and  treatment  requirements.  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  processed  of  2,046 

2.  To  maintain  institution  populations  at  an  equi-  in  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  and   975  in  the  1969-70 
table  level  considering  total  departmental  popu-  fiscal  year. 

lations.  T^ie  reduction  in  position  count  in  the  budget  year 

,  „       ■  ^-  reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  salary  savings  of 

General  Description  n   i  -j.-  .^  e> 

,      .  .  .  0.4  positions. 

After  approximately  6  weeks  m  a  reception-gui- 
dance center,  inmates  have  completed  their  processing 

E.  Inmate  Support 


Output 

Quantitative  ouput  data  for  the  components  of  feed- 
ing, clothing,  housekeeping  services,  and  institution 
maintenance  and  operation  follow  in  their  respective 
sections. 

Need 

The  basic  philosophy  in  American  society  of  pro- 
viding   minimum    physical    support    for    all    human 


beings  has  been  codified  into  various  sections  of  the 
Penal  Code  dealing  with  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 
This  philosophy  and  law  has  established  the  need  for 
various  types  of  inmate  support. 

Ohjeotives 

To  supply  inmates  during  their  diagnostic  process- 
ing with  the  physical  necessities  of  life. 


Feeding 


General  Description 

An  adequate  diet  is  supplied  each  inmate  during 
their  reception  process.  Three  meals  are  served  each 
day  in  which  the  dietary  needs  of  each  inmate  are 
met.  These  standards  are  those  recommended  by  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Eesearch 
Council. 

Menus  are  planned  to  serve  a  variety  of  acceptable 
entries. 


Food  preparation  is  largely  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  inmate  help. 

Pood  and  supplies  are  attained  in  several  different 
ways  consistent  with  least  cost,  legal  requirements, 
and  nutritive  needs.  Some  products  come  from  com- 
mercial vendors  while  others  are  supplied  by  Correc- 
tional Industries. 
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II.     INITIAL   INTAKE  AND   DIAGNOSIS   PROGRAM— Continued 

Clothing 


Most  inmates  committed  to  the  department  do  not 
arrive  at  the  reception-guidance  centers  with  suitable 
clothing  for  the  months  and  years  of  incarceration 
they  face  and  are  not  financiallj^  able  to  purchase  such 
items.  In  addition,  it  is  necessary  as  a  sound  security 
measure  to  require  the  institution  population  to  dress 


alike  for  easy  identification  purpose  while  within  the 
institution  and  in  the  event  of  escapes. 

Inmates  are  provided  basic  clothing  for  institu- 
tional use  consisting  of :  shirts,  pants,  underwear, 
socks,  shoes,  jackets,  and  hats. 


Housekeeping  Services 


Housekeeping  services  include  the  maintenance  of 
inmates'  surroundings  in  a  clean  and  orderly  condi- 


tion and  supplying  inmates  with  bedding,  personal- 
care  items,  and  clean  clothing. 


Institution  Maintenance  and  Operation 


Maintenance  and  operations  of  the  institutions  are 
a  function  of  the  business  services  units  within 
the  facilities.  Operations,  as  used  in  this  context,  in- 
clude portions  of  many  activities  within  the  institu- 
tions. Paid  inmate  workers  perform  services  in  clerical 
jobs,  feeding  operations,  laundries,  warehouses,  med- 


ical and  dental  services,  and  routine  maintenance  in- 
eluding  operation  of  heating,  water,  and  power  sys- 
tems. Working  under  trades  foremen  or  other  staff, 
inmate  workers  accomplish  work  in  these  areas  with 
minimal  cost  to  the  state. 


Output 

Meals  served 

Need 

Actual 
1967-6S 
1,815,510 

Estimated 

196S-69 

1,856,025 

1.  Feeding 

Proposed 
1969-70 

1,927,200             Personnel  man-years 

Workload  adjustments 

Total 

Actual 
1967-63 
11.0 

Estimated 
196S-69 
11.5 

E"timstpd 
1969-70 
11.2 
3.0 

11.0 

11.5 

14.2 

In  addition  to  the  humane  requirement  of  provid- 
ing the  bare  sustenance  for  maintaining  health  of  the 
inmates  and  residents,  there  is  a  need  to  provide  food 
in  a  palatable  variety  that  will  maintain  a  moderate 
level  of  morale  and  satisfaction.  The  history  of  prison 
riots  and  their  causes  indicates  poor  food  service  fre- 
quently sparks  the  uprisings  so  costly  to  administra- 
tion of  the  sj'stem. 

Objective 

To  provide  3  meals  per  day,  for  inmates  and 
residents  committed  to  the  department,  in  kinds  and 
amounts  that  v.ill  meet  nutritional  needs  and  main- 
tain morale. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $614,031 

Workload  adjustments - 


Estimated 
196S-69 
$625,292 
150 

EsSin-ated 
1969-70 
$675,976 
21,687 

Total    $614,031       $625,442       $697,663 


Workload  Information 

The  Southern  Keception-Guidance  Center  has  been 
experiencing  significant  food  losses  and  inmate  dis- 
satisfaction due  to  lack  of  supervision  of  inmate 
workers  who  bring  prepared  food  from  the  kitchen  of 
the  main  institution  and  serve  it  at  the  center.  Three 
supervising  cooks  are  needed  to  exercise  seven-day- 
week  control  over  (1)  loading  food  at  the  main  in- 
stitution. (2)  transporting  it  to  the  center,  and  (3) 
serving  it  in  proper  portions  to  the  inmate  popula- 
tion. 

Benefits  of  this  change  vsdll  reduce  feeding  costs 
because  less  food  will  be  wasted.  Shortages  in  certain 
menu  items  will  be  eliminated  and  more  equal  food 
portions  will  be  served. 

The  reduction  in  position  count  in  the  budget  year 
reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  salary  savings  of 
0.3  position. 


2.  Clothing 

OutDut                                                             Actual              Estimated            Estimated  Input                                                               Actual             Estimated            Estimated 

1967-6S           1968-69           1969-70  1967-6S           1968-69           1969-70 

TV-.  „,Ko^  „f  ;„,„afo=,  .>„ffitto,q  1  fit^Q  1  fin=;  1  7fin  Expenditures $126,950       $197,107       $206,766 

dumber  of  inmates  outfitted—-  1,658  l,69o  1,<60  Workload  adjustments -  IWlo  18:855 

^eed  Total $126,9.50       $208,522       $225,621 

_,  .,  ,    ,  .  ,  Personnel  man-years 1.8  1.9  1.8 

For  security  purposes,   and  because  inmates  gen- 
erally do  not  possess  adequate  clothing  for  lengthy  Workload  Information 

commitments,  it  is  necessary  to  supply  suitable  gar-  rpj^g  workload  adjustments  in  expenditures  reflects 

ments  for  institutional  wear.  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  37  in  the  1968- 

...    ^.  69  flseal  year  and  65  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  vear. 

The  reduction  in  position  count  m  the  budget  year 

To  meet  clothing  requirements  of  inmates  during  reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  salary  savings  of 

their  diagnostic  processing.  0.1  positions. 
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1  II.   INITIAL   INTAKE  AND    DIAGNOSIS  PROGRAM— Continued 

2 

3  3.  Housekeeping  Services 

4 

5  0"tP"t                                                     ■,5^',''^ic  ^-.^il'^o^'j^  K;?!^i'„''  '"P"*  A'='"al  Estimated  Estimated 

g  1967-68  1968-69  1969-70  1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

■J    Number  of  inmates  supplied 1,658  1,695  1,760              Expenditures    $107,506         $90,711  $96,727 

8  Workload  adjustments -            2J146            SJlSS 

9  Heed  ! 

10  Totals $107,506        $92,857        $99,915 

11  In  order  to  maintain  a  healthy  inmate  population,  Personnel  man-years 2.9  2.9  2.9 

^1    it   is   necessary  that   surroundings   and   clothing  be  Womoad  Information 

14  maintained  in  a  clean  condition  and  that  mmates  be 

|i  supplied  with  necessary  personal-eare  items.  The  workload  adjustments  in  expenditures  reflects 

17  .^.   ,.  an  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates  supplied  of  37 

jg  Olleot^ves  j^  ^l^g  1968-69  fiscal  year  and  65  in  the  1969-70  fiscal 

20  1.  To  supply  inmates  with  necessary  bedding,  per-  year. 

21  sonal-care  items,  and  clean  clothing. 

22  . 

23  2.  To  maintain  the  reception-guidance  centers  in  a 

24  clean  and  orderly  condition. 

26  4.  Institution  Maintenance  and  Operation 

27 

II    °"*P"*  ^ff^^       ^^e^ll        i96sl^7o'  ^-  '^^  accomplish  required  work  in  institution  op- 

30  Inmate  man-hours,  erations  using  as  much  economical  inmate  help 

31  maintenance  20,088         20,088         20,088  as  possible  consistent  with  Security  and  opera- 

33  Tjf    .  tional  requirements. 

34  4.  To  occupy  inmates  in  meaningful  work. 
ifi        As  with  all  facilities,  private  or  public,  institutions          .      ^  .,   ,         ,  . 

2"  .  .        .  ...  f  ',.  ,  .  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

37    require  continuing  preventative  and  operational  mam-  i967-6s        1968-69        i969-7o 

i^    tenance  of  their  service  plants,  structures,  grounds,  S?P'i'?^'*J"'*l-~r — z. $512,445     $505,831     $515,742 

9^  ,  .  ,  -,       ,,  .  ,     T         IT,-  Workload  adjustments -  2,760  5,947 

40    motor   vehicles,    and   other   equipment.    In   addition,  . 

42  various   other   activities    in   the    institutions   require  Pers^onnefmanyears"::::::::  ^^"^"ias      ^^*^^m6      ^^^^20% 

43  workers  whose  cost  would  be  prohibitive  if  accom- 

ll     plished  by  paid  staff.  Workload  information 

47  Oliectives  ^^^'^  workload  expenditure  increase  represents  a  pro- 

48  rata  share  of  the  worldoad  expenditure  increases  dis- 

49  1.  To  maintain  institutions  in  a  safe  and  esthetically  cussed  in  detail  in  the  Institution  Program,  Mainte- 
gj^  pleasing  condition.  nance  and  Operation  component.  The  reduction  in 
52  2.  To  minimize  down-time  of  facility  plants  through  position  count  in  the  budget  year  reflects  an  increase 
54            preventive  maintenance.  in  the  estimated  salary  savings  of  0.1  positions. 

55 

57  III.     INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRAM 

59  Need  not  necessarily  change  behavior,  corrective  treatment 

6?  The  legal  procedures  of  the  criminal  justice  system  j^  provided  during  the  incarceration  in  an  attempt  to 

62  in  California  require  courts  to  deliver  defendants  to  improve  behavior  patterns  of  inmates  for  successful 

II  the  Director  of  Corrections  when  judgment  in  a  case  return  to  the  community. 

65  is  for  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison.  State  correc-  Authority/ 

I  tional  facilities_  have  been  developed  as  a  method  of              p^^^^j  ^ode,  Part  III,  Titles  1,  2,  3,  5,  7;  Welfare 

68  holding  these   mdividuals  for  protection  of  society  j^^^j  institutions  Code,  Division  3. 

70  against  further  socially  unacceptable  acts. 

i^l  In   addition  to   the   secure  holding  requirements,  Objectives 

73  there  is  the  humane  need  of  supplying  the  physical              To  provide  secure  facilities  and  programs  for  cor- 

^1  necessities  of  life  for  the  inmates.  Kecogniziug  that  rective  treatment  and  support  of  inmates  during  their 

76  the  mere  expenditure  of  time  in  an  institution  does  period  of  incarceration. 
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III.     INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 

General  Description  Academic  Education — The  average  monthly  enroll- 

The  13  major  institutions  of  the  Department  of  "^™*  '"  academic  classes— from  remedial  grade  school 

Corrections  are  a  key  component  in  state  correctional  c°"i"^^^  *°  '"''^^''Se  correspondence— totals  8,500.  Ap- 

effort.  The  program  at  each  institution  is  geared  to  a  proximately  10  percent  ot   inmates  m  state  correc- 

particular  tvpe  of  offender.  There  is  a  tightly  con-  tional  mstitutious  are  rated  as  illiterate,  at  an  achieve- 

trolled   maximum-security   prison,    as   Tvell   as' mini-  ment  level  below  fifth  grade. 

7num-eustody   institutions  without  armed  guards  or  Counsding--The  counseling  programs  available  in 

high  fences,  a  special  medical-psychiatric  institution,  the  Department   of   Corrections  include   highly  pro- 

and  a  treatment  center  for  narcotics  addicts  under  fessional   and   individualized    psychiatric    treatment, 

civil  commitment.  group    psj-chotherapy,    individual    and    group    eoun- 

The  program   emphasis  at  each  institution  varies  deling  sessions,  and  group  living  programs,  patterned 

according  to  the  type  of  inmates  who  may  be  sent  'i^ter   the   therapeutic   community   approach  used  in 

there.  For  example,  at  an  institution  for  young  of-  psychiatric  hospitals. 

fenders,  stress  is  placed  on  vocational  and  academic  Medical  and  Dental — It   is  essential  that  inmates 

training.  At   an  institution  for   old  men.   industrial  receive  adequate  medical  and  dental  care.  To  provide 

activities,    constructive    leisure    time   programs,    and  such  care  and  to  guard  against  epidemics,  qualified 

specialized  counseling  are  emphasized.  physicians  and  dentists  are  emplo.ved  at  all  institu- 

"While  the  services  at  each  institution  are  geared  to  tioiis.  Rigid  sanitation  standards  are  applied  to  guard 
tlic  particular  needs  of  various  types  of  men,  the  against  health  hazards  accomioanying  mass  housing, 
major  program  areas  are  industries  to  reduce  idleness.  Other  Programs— ReligiovLS  training  and  worship 
provide  job  skills,  and  teach  work  habits;  vocational  services  are  conducted  at\all  correctional  institutions, 
training  in  a  wide  variety  of  trades ;  academic  in-  Chaplains  representing  major  religious  faiths  are  em- 
struction  ranging  from  literacy  classes  through  col-  ployed  on  a  full  time  basis,  and  volunteers  from 
lege  correspondence ;  and  group  and  individual  conn-  nearby  communities  also  assist.  Citizen  volunteers 
seling  to  help  inmates  develop  personal  insight  and  also  help  in  other  activities  including  leisure  time  pro- 
self-control,  grams  such  as  great  books  courses,  public  speaking 

Correctional    Industries— This    entirely    self-sup-  classes,   athletic   competition.   Alcoholics  AnonjTiious 
porting  program,  involving  no  yearly  appropriation  and  many  others, 
of  tax  funds,  pro'^ides  constructive  work  under  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  in  private  industry  for  3,200  Program  Workload 

inmates.     The    correctional    industries    program    is  The  department  has  responsibility  for  several  tvpes 

closely  regulated  by  law.  Products  may  be  sold  only  ^f   offenders  committed   to   the   state   system.    These 

to  tax-supported  agencies.  Total  production  is  limited  various  populations  are  .shown  in  the  following  table : 
by  statutor.v  formula.  The  entire  industries  operation 

is   regulated    and    supervised   bv    a   commission    ap-  .  ,     Average  Daily  Population « 

.     ,     T    ,         .1        /^                                      ■  Type  of  Offender                                     Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

pointed  by  the  Governor.  1967-6S        i96S-69        i969-70 

Vocational    Training— 'Nearlv    4.000    inmates    are  Male  felons 21.771         22.156         22.043 

n    J    •        Ar    j-£e  i.  i-         1    J.      ■    ■  Female  felons 690  669  710 

enrolled  m  45   different  vocational  training  courses  y^.^^^  narcotic  addicts 1.999  2..52S  2.900 

taught  by   150   fully  accredited  instructors.    Citizen  Female  narcotic  addicts 277  390  480 

volunteers,  representing  management  and  labor,  help  ^^^^,, Jfouth  A'uthorify  Zllll        'l7             Is             '11 

with    vocational    training    and   industrial    programs.  other  males 490  535  620 

giving   technical    advice   on   equipment,    course   eon-  Other  females 27        45        50 

tent,    and    training    methods,    and    helping    prison-  Totals 26,136         27,008         27,205 

trained  parolees  find  jobs.  *  Does  not  include  populations  in  Reception  Guidance  Centers. 

Male  Felon  Institution  Population  Projections 
Fiscal  Years  1968-69  and  1969-70 


Institution  population  projections  issued  in  July 
196S  as  pertaining  to  male  felons  were  based  upon 
several  assumptions.  Tlieso  assumptions  included  that 
there  would  be  no  changes  in  the  law  that  would 
radically  affect  the  criminal  population  in  the  institu- 
tions, that  the  disposition  of  the  convicted  felons  by 
the  superior  courts  would  follow  the  more  recent 
trends  in  the  percentage  being  sent  to  the  prison,  that 
the  rate  of  admission  per  100,000  state  population 
aged  18  to  49  years  would  increase  in  time  as  the 


number  of  persons  who  are  not  successfully  handled 
by  the  probation  subsidy  program  begins  to  increase, 
and  that  the  number  released  from  the  institutions 
would  tend  to  be  similar  to  the  last  few  years  experi- 
ence. This  would  result  in  the  male  felon  population 
continuing  to  increase,  but  at  a  somewhat  lower  rate 
than  has  been  the  experience  in  the  past  two  years. 
Tlie  population  also  will  vary  according  to  the  seasonal 
intake  and  release  patterns. 
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CORltECTIONS 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


10 
11 
12 
13 
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15 
16 
17 
18 
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31 
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III.     INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 3,157.7    5,294.7    5,234.2  $80,277,094         $88,028,233         $90,182,217 

Prorated    administrative    charges     (cen- 
tral oHice  and  institutions) (400.3)    (391.9)    (390.7)  (4,256,244)          (4,331,969)          (4,436,862) 

Workload  adjustments -            90.8       143.3  -             1,217,669             1,884,153 

Program  Totals 5,157.7    5,885.5    5,377.5  $80,277,094         $89,245,902         $92,066,370 

Reimbursements    _             _              _  -2,0J,3,662          -1,6~9J,32          -1,662,719 

Net  Totals,  Institutional  Program 5,157.7    5,385.5    5,377.5  $78,233,432         $87,566,470         $90,403,651 

General  Fund 4,S46.S    5,034-5    5,030.3  64,810,884           71,552,782           74,406,496 

Correctional  Industries  Revolving 

Fund   264.8       301          297.2  10,249,868          12,755,013          12,764,011 

Inmate  Welfare  Fund 46.1         50            50  3,172,680              3,258,675             3,233,144 

Program  Elements : 

A.  Security 3,403       3,480       3,438.2  $32,195,556         $35,274,728         $35,757,727 

Workload  adjustments -            45.2         66.3  -                277,314                553,591 

B.  Special  services 3.3           3.3           3.3  52,826                  58,755                  62,176 

C.  Movement   processing 36.1         33.3         34.7  348,342                372,570                378,696 

Workload  adjustments -             -              0.4  -                       479                    4,457 

D.  Inmate  support 887.6       898.3       887.7  27,577.725           29,188,674           30,413,135 

Workload  adjustments -           -2.3         16.8  -                277,498                483.086 

E.  Treatment 562.9       593          585.4  9,277,590           10,246,850           10,598,553 

Workload  adjustments -            31.5         47.5  -                208,905                468,062 

F.  Inmate   employment   264.8       284.6      284.9  10,825,055           12,886,656           12,976,930 

Workload  adjustments -            16.4         12.3  -               453,473                374,357 

A.  Security 

°"*p^'*                                      j^*^«^"_=^g       ^'geT-eg        i96&^70  stitutions  with  the  highest  degree  of  security,  includ- 

Total  male  felons 22,034  *      23,350         23,600  ^^S  armed  towers,  every  250  yards.  Approximately  4 

Maximum — close   787             815             825  percent  of  the  inmates  are  classified  as  requiring  this 

Medium 12,334           13,075           13,215  t^.^^  „f  spPiiritv 

Minimum 6,869             6,868             6,768  ^^P^^  °^  security. 

Camp  2,544          2,592          2,792  The  largest  proportion  of  the  population,  5&  per- 

*  Excludes  1,371  men  not  classified  on  June  30,  1968.  cent,  are  capable  of  functioning  with  somewhat  less 

jSfeed  security  but  still  require  a  perimeter  with  a  security 

enclosure.    A   smaller   proportion,    40   percent,    have 

The  law  and  society  demands  that  inmates  com-  shown  bv  their  behavior  that  they  are  able  to  accept 

mitted  to  this  department  be  retained  under  secure  their  confinement  reasonably  well  and  usually  func- 

custody  and  control  until  they  are  legally  released.  tion  adequately  with  minimal  perimeter  security  con- 

Oljectives  trols.  This  is  not  to  say  that  this  latter  group  totally 

conforms  to  the  institution  requirements,  but  on  the 

1.  To  retain  inmates  committed  to  the  department  basis  of  experience,  their  escapes  will  be  minimal  and 
until  their  institutional  sentence  has  been  served.  should  such  occur,  are  not  usually  dangerous  or  dis- 

2.  To  maintain  internal  order  of  the  institutions.  ruptive  to  society. 

.    .  Minimum   security  facilities   are,   of   course,   more 
eneia      escrip  ion  economical  to  construct  and  maintain;  and  it  is  the 
The  fundamental  and  primary  purpose  of  the  13  department's  philosophy  to  utilize  this  type,  when- 
state  correctional  facilities  is  the  protection  of  society  ever  possible,  consistent  with  the  protection  of  society, 
by  confinement  in  a  secure  facility  or  environment.  As  ,       •     ^    .,    , 

1 ,  ■           .        J           ,              •       ii                    T                 J.     1        •      1  Interior  Control 

all  inmates  do  not  require  the  same  degree  oi  physical 

security,  institutions  have  been  designed  to  accommo-  Just  as  in  free  society,  it  is  necessary  within  an  in- 

date  groups  of  individuals  with  similar  custody  needs.  stitutional  environment  to  maintain  an  orderly  and 

The  facilities  range  from  those  with  concrete  walls  relatively   tranquil  process   of   operations.    Staff,   in- 

and  armed  towers  to  those  with  mere  boundary  lines  mates,   and  state  property  must  be   protected   from 

that  inmates  accept  as  the  confines  of  their  freedom.  harm  and  destruction.  A  positive  and  safe  milieu  must 

There  are  2  areas  of  security  that  are  considered  be  maintained  so   that  treatment  and  rehabilitative 

necessary  in  modern  prison  management.  One  is  the  programs  can  be  effected.  Although  some  physical  fea- 

perimeter  control  to  retain  inmates  or  prevent  ingress  tures  of  an  institution  such  as  locked  cells,  locked 

by  unauthorized  individuals.  The  other  is  to  maintain  gates,  and  areas  of  restricted  capacity  assist  in  ae- 

control  of  the  inmates  within  the  institution  confines.  complishing   the   foregoing,   the   custodial  personnel, 

however,  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  con- 

Perimeter  Security  WnvL^^di  effective  control  of  the  inmates. 

As   a  result   of   the   initial   intake   and   diagnostic  The   prevention    of   riots,    escapes,    arson,    assault, 

process  and  observation  of  behavior,  it  is  known  that  introduction  of  contraband,  etc.  is  more  beneficial  to 

some  inmates  are  incapable,  at  least  for  periods  of  the  system  than  applying  solutions  after  a  negative 

time,  of  functioning  without  being  contained  in  in-  occurrence.  Procedures  are  developed  and  documented 
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III.     INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 
A.  Security — Continued 

to  liandle  any  contingency  that  might  occur  within  an  -.nJl^in""  ''''T.SJo  -,n 

institution.  Many  of  these  procedures  require  posts  ^qq         _^q          _g2       Closing  o£  seasonal  federal  forestry 

where  custodial  personnel   are  stationed  and  where  camp. 

they  perform  certain  functions  such  as  supervision  of  CCI  +4.6  +4.6  I°^{-^^«=^  i"  non-felon  addict  pop- 
housing  units,  dining  rooms,  Avorli  details,  security  CTF  +0.2  -  Guarding  cost  for  special  repair 
gates,  etc.  Approximately  3,300  custodial  members  are  projects— financed  from  operat- 
employed  for  these  and  perimeter  security  functions  jjyi  +o.4  -  Guafdinrcost  for  special  repair 
witllin  the  institutions.  projects — financed  from  operat- 
In  addition,  custodial  personnel  handle  many  of  the  pQ^             -         +4.3       In«lased'°lecurity    coverage    of 

functions  of  institutional  operation  that  involves  the  main  yard,  industries  area,  and 

security  of  inmates  or  their  property.  This  includes  ^-,_,          .  .         ,,.„       .,  segregation  area 

.      /        1         .    ,                    £                                  -1            •  CMF          -0.4         +16.2         In  the  past,  the  California  Medi- 

control  and  maintenance  oi  an  armory,  mail  services,  cal  Facility  has  utilized  inmate 

inmate  property  storage,  kej'  control,  and  tool  control.  attendants  to  help  correctional 

Because  institution  disruptions  are  somewhat  unpre-  Sd%nTps|choUc"inmates''\n 

dictable,  custodial  staff  must  be  versatile  and  adapt-  the  hospital  on   the   two  most 

able  to  meet  the  variable  situations  that  arise  in  in-  ?<=ti^^  watches.  Continued  use  of 

.        .         ,           .  inmate  workers  for  this  purpose 

Stltutional  settings.  is   not   acceptable   and   9.6   cor- 

Input                                                      Actual            Estimated          Estimated  rectional   officers   are   needed   to 

1957-68           1968-69           1969-70  properly     staff     the     psychiatric 

Expenditures $32,195,556  ¥35,274,728  .$35,757,727  1'"."  ^""^  "u^'l^r/'il  P^t'^P^i'/oi' 

Workload  adjustments  ____                    -        277,314         553.591  i?^!^''^  '°  ^°^^  ^^ifj}''^  inmates. 

™       ,                                          «of»  ,^-  ^-/^  ^n-  I t^^^.f.  -,„„  ^,,  „,„  ihis    samc    institution    requires 

Total    $32,195,556  $35,5o2,042  .$36,311,318  4.S  positions  for  a  security  and 

Personnel  man-years 3,403          3,480             3,438.2  investigation    squad.    An    addi- 

Workload  adjustments -               45.2               66.3  tional  2.2  positions  to   be  used 

„      ,                                            o-Tao-    qr:9r;9    q^fu^  "^  Program  Officers  are  needed 

lotal    6,W6          d,5^5.J          d,504.5  jn  ^^jg  institution.  These  Posi- 

Workload  Information  ''<??«    ""'"i    supply    both    coun- 
seling and  security  eoverase  for 

With  the  increased  use  of  pre-sentence  diagnosis  post-p.sychotics  on  the  wards  and 

and  early  releases  for  the  less  serious  offenders,  the  servation  program^^This  tcrtal^of 

departmental    population    contains    an    increasingly  16.6  positions  has  been  off.set  by 

higher  proportion  of  persons  convicted  of  the  more  adjtstmlnt.s."^  '"  ™'^<^''"'''°^°"^ 

serious  offenses,  which  usually  carry  higher  statutory  CMC       +4.9         +4.8       Increased  staff  required  due  to  in- 

sentences.  Tighter  security  is  required  for  these  indi-  „^         ^,„„         ,„„           creased  psychotic  population. 

.  T      ,       ,                      ,              .                ^   .                                   .  SQ           +18.2          +15.S         Because   of  the   increased   number 

viduals   to   prevent   an   increase    m   escapes,   serious  of   inmates   on    San    Quentin's 

incidents  and  disturbances  which  are  costly  to  the  condemned  row,  it  is  necessary 

,           •       ,                  p                 j-j.              11                   /•                 -I  to  enlarge  this  unit  by  30  beds. 

system  m  terms   of   expenditures   for   overtune   and  Additional  staffing  of  15.8  posi- 

repairs,  assaults  on  inmates  and  staff,  and  negative  tions  is  necessary  for  this  pur- 

P^^,^|l''  ^^*l°t'°l^-      .                .       .                .   .                         .        ,  CIW         +1.6            +3.2         Provide    coverage    for    condemned 

Tlie  reduction  in  continuing  positions  count  m  the  female   inmates  and  provide   in- 

budget  year  reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  sal-  creased  mail  and  visiting  cov- 

era."© 

ary  savings  of  41.8  positions.  CRC       +20.1         +24.1         Positions  required  due  to  increased 

To  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  institution  and  population    and    women's    unit 

keep  the  number  of  such  incidents  and  escapes  to  a  l\'^^  HospUaf'*"^    '°    ^''"°° 

tolerable  minimum,  45.2  positions  in  the  current  year  Other      +1.9         +0.2       Distributed  portion  of  administra- 

aud  66.3  positions  in  the  budget  j-ear  are  required  in  *'^«  position  adjustments. 

the  institutions  as  follows :  Totals    +45.2        +66.3 

1968^9°"    1969-70  The  reduction  in  continuing  position  count  in  the 

CCC         -0.7          -1.7       Position  abolished  to  finance  staff-  budget  year  reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  sal- 

mg     re-organization     at     North 

Coast  Branch  Center.  ary  savings  of  41.8  positions. 

B.  Special  Services 

""^P"*                                     i^^'yl^s       ^l^^s'^l        If^tit  tution  incidents  or  escapes.  Coexisting  with  this  last 

Institution  crimes  investigated          200             164             ISO  Heed  is  a  requirement  to  maintain  close  liaison  be- 

Special  investigations   154             114             130  tween  the  institutions  and  local  police  agencies. 

Institution  training  hours 198                289                250  ^               ° 

OTjjeotives 

^^^^  1.  To  periodically  review  institutional  security  op- 
There  is  a  need  for  continued  review  of  institutional  erations  and  plans, 
policies  and  documented  plans  regarding  the  security  2.  To  provide  institutions  with  special  investigative 
functions.  There  is  also  a  need  for  a  staff  of  specially  assistance  as  required. 

trained  and  selected  investigators  to  determine  causes  3.  To  assist  in  maintaining  liaison  between  institu- 

of  and  future  preventative  measures  for  unusual  insti-  tions  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
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III.  INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 
B.  Special  Services — Continued 


General  Description 

Although  institutional  custodial  staff  are  generally 
able  to  handle  disturbances  within  the  facilities,  they 
are  not  equipped  or  trained  to  expend  large  amounts 
of  effort  on  investigating  complex  problems  inYolving 
incidents  or  inmates  which  may  involve  more  than  one 
institution.  A  special  staff  is  maintained  at  strategic 
locations  within  the  state  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
This  provides  the  institutional  administrator  the 
needed  resources  for  determining  the  cause  and  pre- 
vention of  further  such  acts  by  inmates. 

Critical  institution  security  functions,  althou.gh 
generally  established  as  uniform  throughout  the  de- 
partment, require  periodic  review  for  adaptation  to 
current  situations.  This  same  special  services  staff  per- 
forms tlie  functions  of  review  of  processes  on  con- 
demned row,  adjustment  centers,  segregation  and 
isolation  units,  arsenals,  escape  and  disturbance  plans. 


and  control  operations  of  various  dangerous  or  poten- 
tially dangerous  items. 

During  civil  disturbances  and  at  other  times  in  prep- 
aration for  such  occurrences,  it  is  desirable  that  close 
liaisoii  be  maintained  with  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  who  ma,y  become  involved  in  such  incidents. 
Although  the  institution  maintains  a  day-to-day 
coordinating  relationsliip  with  local  law  enforcement 
agencies,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  that  this  be  im- 
plemented by  tlie  special  services  staff.  It  is  also  a 
means  of  more  rapid  apprehension  of  escapees  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  institution  as  it  places  the 
responsibility  for  coordination  of  escape  details  with 
tlie  siiecialist  in  this  function. 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

$52,S2G 
3.3 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$58,755 
3.3 


Estimated 
1969-70 

.s;(i2,17C 

3.:j 


C.    Movement  Processing 

Workload                                    1967-^8        ^6^-69        i969^7o"'  ^  Special  program  of  his  choice  or  nearness  of  his  f  am- 

Number    of    inmates    trans-  ^V-                                                                _          .                        . 

ferred  between  institu-  Transfers  cannot  be  made  arbitrarily  by  the  ludi- 

tions    (includes   felony  vidual  institutions.  If  this  were  to  occur,  some  institu- 

civil     narcotic     addicts  i  n        •  i  ,     ,                                   t    ^   \      ^  -i       ^^ 

and    parolee    returned               _                 _               _  _  tions  could  quickly  become  overpopulated  while  others 

transfers)    19,171         19,250         ]9,2o0  Avould    have    unusecl    cell    space    available.    To    pre- 

Y^p^  vent  this,  a  staff  of  specialists,   called  classiiication 

staff  representatives,  review  each  proposed  transfer  by 
In  order  to  meet  the  changing  individual  program  ^^  institution.  Their  function  is  to  determine  if  the 
and  custody  needs  of  the  inmate  and  the  manpower  transfer  should  be   made   considering   security,   pro- 
needs  of  the  department,  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  ^^..^^^     ^^^^^    populations.    Upon    their    approval,    the 
inmates  between  various  institutions.  transfer  then  takes  place  through  the  departmental 

To   avoid   overcrowding   in   some   institutions   and  transportation  sj'stem. 
underpopulation  capacities  in  others,  it  is  necessary  rpj^^  transportation  system  of  the  department  con- 
to  coordinate  the  transfer  process.  gj^.^^  ^j  ^^^  32-passenger  and  two  46-passenger  buses 
Objectives  wliich  are  used  in  the  transfer  process  except  when 

transfers  are  made  between  institutions  on  ad.jacent 

1.  To  prepare  for  movements  and  move  eacl^,  ni-  grounds.  The  buses  are  equipped  with  security  devices 
mate  and  his  records  to  the  institution  that  best  ^^^^  ^Yieir  crews,  consisting  of  a  correctional  sergeant 
meets  his  custody  and  treatment  requirements.  .-^j^j  ^  correctional  officer,  are  specially  trained  to  move 

2.  To  maintain  institution  population  at  an  equit-  inmates  safely,  securely,  and  expeditiously, 
able   level    consistent   with    total    departmental 

1     ,.  Input                                                              Actual             Estimated            Estimated 

populations.  1967-6S            1958-69            1969-70 

E.xpenditures $348,342       .?372.570       .$373,69r, 

General  Descrwtwn  Workload  adjustments -  479  4,457 

Inmates  may  be  transferred  within  the  department  Total   §348,342      ?373,049      .'i;37S,]53 

for  a  varietv  of  reasons.  Some  mav  be  moved  because  „             „   „ 

,    ,        .        .    \.      ,  -,   j>  '   .  •,„  „i,:i„  Personnel  man-years oo.l  65.6  6i.7 

behavior  indicates  a  need  for  greater  security  wnile  workload  adjustments -  -  0.4 

others  mav  be  transferred  for  the   opposite  reason.  — -  — --  — - 

their  behavior  and  adjustment  has  indicated  that  less  Total   3b.i  65.6  rfo.i 

security  is  currently  required.  In  addition,  when  space  WorJdoad  Information 

in  a  rehabilitative  program  is  available,  they  may  be  .  t  ^  ,  13  ^  4.-  c  ^ 
moved  to  participate  in  such  a  program.  There  may  The  position  ad.iustment  reflects  correction  of  week- 
also  be  transfers  for  administrative  purposes  such  as  end  i-elief  deficiencies  m  the  receiving  and  release  op- 
maintaining  equitable  levels  of  populations  or  provid-  eration  at  Sierra  Conservation  Center. 
ing  inmates  with  needed  skills  for  various  institution  The  reduction  m  continuing  position  count  m  the 
maintenance  or  operational  programs.  Some  transfers  budget  year  reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  salary 
may  also  be  made  at  inmate's  request  for  placement  in  savings  of  0.6  positions. 


Output 

Quantitative  output  data  for  the  components  of 
Feeding,  Clothing,  Medical-Dental,  Housekeeping 
Services.  Institution  Maintenance  and  Operation,  and 
Inmate  Welfare  Fund  operations  follow  in  their  re- 
spective sections. 

Need 

The  basic  philosophj^  in  American  society  of  pro- 
viding   minimum    physical    support    for    all    human 


General  Description 

Inmates  and  residents,  under  supervision  and 
training  of  departmental  staff,  prepare  and  serve 
meals  to  the  institution  population.  Menus  are 
planned  to  serve  a  variety  of  acceptable  entrees.  In- 
dividual rations  are  provided  for  youths,  adults  and 
conservation  camp  inmates,  based  on  their  age  and 
activity  differences. 

Food  for  institutional  feeding  is  obtained  in  several 
different  waj-s,  consistent  with  least  costs,  legal  re- 
quirements and  nutritional  needs.  Food  products  are 
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D.  Inmate  Support 


beings,  has  been  codified  into  various  sections  of  the 
Penal  Code  dealing  with  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 
This  philosophj'  and  law  has  established  the  need  for 
various  types  of  inmate  support. 

Objectives 

To  supply  inmates  with  the  physical  necessities  of 
life  during  their  period  of  incarceration. 


Feeding 


purchased  from  commercial  vendors  or  from  correc- 
tional industries. 

Instruction  in  food  preparation  occurs  as  on-the- 
job  training  requiring  the  preparation  and  serving  of 
food. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Eesearch  Council  has  established  daily  nutritional 
needs  of  individuals  according  to  age  and  activity 
group.  The  department  uses  this  for  establishing  daily 
food  rations  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  con- 
fined population. 


Clothing 

Most  inmates  committed  to  the  department  do  not 
arrive  at  an  institution  with  suitable  clothing  for  the 
months  and  years  of  incarceration  they  face  and  are 
not  financially  able  to  personally  purchase  items.  In 
addition,  it  is  necessary  as  a  sound  securitj^  measure 
to  require  the  institution  population  to  dress  alike  for 


easy  identification  purposes  while  within  the  institu- 
tion and  in  the  event  of  escapes. 

Inmates  are  provided  basic  clothing  for  institu- 
tional use  consisting  of:  shirts,  pants,  underwear, 
socks,  shoes,  jackets,  and  hats.  For  special  climatic  or 
work  condition,  other  appropriate  items  are  issued  as 
the  need  arises. 


Medical-Dental 


The  department  maintains  961  medical-surgical 
beds  and  1,280  psychiatric  beds  for  treatment  of  in- 
capacitated inmates.  Services  are  provided  for  out- 
patient and  inpatient  care  of  virtually  any  medical- 
surgical  or  dental  problem  arising  in  the  inmate  popu- 
lations. The  California  Medical  Facility  is  a  special- 
ized institution  for  psychiatric  care  while  San  Quentin 
performs  the  major  surgeries  that  cannot  be  ade- 
quately accomplished  at  other  institutions. 


In  addition  to  full-time  staff,  the  service  is  supple- 
mented by  consultants  where  necessary. 

Although  the  primary  function  of  medical  and 
dental  services  is  to  prevent  or  treat  illness  and  dis- 
ease, the  medical  staff  also  has  the  responsibility  for 
sanitary  standards  within  the  institutions  which  are 
maintained  through  inspections.  Medical  and  dental 
professional  services  are  available  to  inmates  without 
cost;  however,  prosthetic  devices  are  paid  for  by  the 
inmate  within  his  capabilities. 


Housekeeping  Services 


Housekeeping  services  include  the  maintenance  of 
inmates'  surroundings  in  a  clean  and  orderly  condi- 
tion and  supplying  imnates  vnth  bedding,  personal- 
care  items,  and  clean  clothing. 


In  addition  to  reducing  the  potential  of  disease, 
cleanliness  helps  establish  generally  accepted  personal 
habits  in  the  inmates  that  maj-  be  lacking  before  com- 
mitment. 
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III.     INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 

D.   Inmate  Support — Continued 

Institution  Maintenance  and  Operation 


Mamtenanee  and  operations  of  tlie  institutions  are 
a  function  of  the  Biisiness  Services  ujiits  within  the 
facilities.  Operations,  as  used  in  this  context,  include 
portions  of  many  activities  vrithin  the  institutions. 
Paid  inmate  workers  perform  services  in  clerical  jobs, 
feeding   operations,    laundries,    warehouses,    medical 


and  dental  services,  and  routine  maintenance  includ- 
ing operation  of  heating,  water,  and  power  systems. 
"Working  under  trades  foremen  or  other  staff,  inmate 
workers  accomplish  work  in  these  areas  with  minimal 
cost  to  the  state. 


Inmate  Welfare  Fund  Operations 


The  Inmate  Welfare  Fund  was  created  in  1945 
under  Penal  Code  Section  5006  as  a  means  of  creat- 
ing a  special  trust  fund  for  the  benefit,  education  and 
welfare  of  inmates.  The  fund  is  administered  by  the 
department  and  derives  its  major  resources  from 
profits  of  inmate  canteens.  Sales  from  hobby  shops, 
interest  on  iimiates'  personal  funds  deposited  accord- 
ing  to   Penal    Code   provisions,    interest   on   surplus 


moneys  of  the  fund  itself  and  forfeitures  of  inmates' 
earnings  prescribed  by  law  contribute  additional 
moneys.  Some  revenue  also  is  derived  from  donations. 
Eesourees  from  this  self-supporting  fund  are  used 
for  such  inmate  benefits  as  movies,  recreational  equip- 
ment, television  sets  and  fiction  library  books.  Ap- 
proximately $224,000  is  spent  annually  for  these  pur- 
poses. 


1.  Feedinq 


Output 

The  success  of  the  food  program  is  evidenced  by 
several  factors.  It  is  significant  that  there  have  been 
no  major  disturbances  where  continuing  inadequate 
food  service  has  been  a  cause  of  sparking  such  an  out- 
break. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  no  cases  of  food  poison- 
ing where  it  could  be  clinically  shown  that  the  poi- 
soning came  from  the  institution  food  service  facilities. 

As  a  measure  of  the  inmate  satisfaction  witli  the 
food  service,  each  institution  maintains  communica- 
tion with  the  inmate  council  to  determine  acceptance 
of  current  food. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  amounts  of  five 
food  groiips  annually  that  are  supplied  inmates.  These 
have  been  established  from  the  nutritional  needs  de- 
fined by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Eesearch  Council.  These  same  allowances  are  also  pro- 
vided in  the  Initial  Intake  and  Diagnosis  Program. 

Adult 
Pounds  per  inmate  inmates  Youths 

I.  Jlilk,  cheese,  iee  cream,  butter 463.56  816.68 

II.  Meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  fats 

and  oils,  and  beans 336.08  342.76 

III.  Vegetables,  fruits,  potatoes,  and 

dried  fruits 759.92  794.44 

IV.  Grains,   sugars 253.04  282.24 

V.  *Beverages,  learening,  and 

condiments 106.56  10S.64 

*  Group  V  added  to  supply  variety  to  menus. 


inmates  and  residents,  there  is  a  need  to  provide  food 
in  a  palatable  variety  that  will  maintain  a  moderate 
level  of  morale  and  satisfaction.  The  history  of  prison 
riots  and  their  causes  indicates  poor  food  service  fre- 
quently sparks  the  uprisings  so  costly  to  administra- 
tion of  the  system. 

Oijectives 

1.  To  provide  three  meals  per  day,  for  inmates  and 
residents  committed  to  the  department,  in  kinds 
and  amounts  that  will  meet  nutritional  needs  and 
maintain  morale. 

2.  To  train  selected  inmates  in  culinary  vocational 
skills  that  will  enable  them  to  adequately  per- 
form institutional  food  service  functions. 


InpLit 


Expenditures 

Workload  adjustments 


Total    

Personnel  man-years 

Workload  adjustments 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

S,841,337    $9,681,839  $10,487,472 
4,944  ^,080 


8,841.337    $9,686,783  $10,483,392 

152.5  157.7  156.1 

-0.5  -0.5 


Total 


152.5 


157.2 


155.6 


Worlclond  Infoymation 


Input 

Meals  served 
Need 


Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69 

28,618,920  29,573,760  29,789,475 


Estimated 
1969-70 


In  addition  to  the  humane  requirements  of  provid- 
ing the  bare  sustenance  for  maintaining  health  of  the 


The  workload  adjustments  are  related  to  popula- 
tion changes  in  individual  institutions  with  varying 
per  capita  feeding  costs.  Staffing  adjustments  include 
addition  of  0.5  cook  at  Folsom  State  Prison  to  remedy 
a  supervisional  deficiency  and  reduction  of  one  cook 
position  at  the  Kehabilitation  Center  related  to  trans- 
fer of  the  female  population  to  the  Patton  State  Hos- 
pital unit. 

The  reduction  in  continuing  position  count  in  the 
budget  year  reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  sal- 
ary savings  of  1.6  positions. 
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III.     INSTITUTIONAL   PROGRAM— Continued 

D.   Inmate  Support — Continued 

2.  Clothing 

Output                                                       Actual  Estimated  Estimated  input                                                         Actuai  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70                                                                                   1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Number  of  inmates                                                                                            Expenditures    $1,331,851  $1,298,282  $1,374,125 

outfitted     26,136           27,008  27,205            Worliload  adjustments -  37,929  44,581 

Need  Total    $1,331,851    $1,336,211    $1,418,706 

Personnel  man-years 23  23.6  23.2 

For  security  purposes,   and  because  inmates   gen- 
erally  do    not   possess   adequate    clothing   for   lengthy  Workload  Information 

commitments,  it  is  necessary  to  supply  suitable  gar-  The  workload  adjustment  expenditures  are  related 

ments  for  institutional  wear.  to  an  increase  in  the  average  daily  population.  The 

05  'ective  reduction  in  position  count  in  the  budget  year  reflects 

an  increase   in  the   estimated  salary  savings   of  0.4 
To  meet  clothing  requirements  of  inmates  during  positions, 

their  incarceration. 


3.  Medical-Dental  Services 


Output 

Medical : 

Total  number  of  patients 
admitted  to  inpatient  sta- 
tus     

Total  number  of  lay-ins  other 
than  inpatients  (estimate) 

Average   daily  sick  line 

Average  daily  outpatient 
visits  including  X-ray  and 
laboratory   

Number  of  inmates  visited 
dail.Y  in  segregation,  iso- 
lation, adjustment  centers 


Actual 
1967-68 


11,502 

38,169 
1,976 


3,622 


Estimated 
1968-69 


11,732 

38,932 
2,015 


3,694 


Proposed 
1969-70 


12,077 

40,077 
2,074 


3,803 


and  death  row 

661 

674 

694 

Total  complete  physical 

examinations — inmate  and 

staSE    

37,978 

38,737 

39,876 

Total    psychiatric    examina- 

tions  including   adult   au- 

thority reports  

20.123 

20,525 

21.129 

Total  major  operations 

1.615 

1,647 

1,695 

Total  minor  operations 

12,123 

12,365 

12,729 

ental : 

Total  surgery  procedures 

22,313 

22,7.59 

23.428 

Total  fillincs 

56,004 

57,124 

58,804 

Total  full  dentures 

2.036 

2.076 

2.1.37 

Total  partial  dentures 

3,875 

3.952 

4.068 

Tot.il  repair  of  dentures 

4,077 

4.158 

4.280 

Total  number  of  treatments 

31,247 

31,871 

32,809 

Total    number    of    examina- 

49.033 
51.992 

50.013 
53.031 

51.484 

Tot.ll  number  of  X-ravs  - 

54.591 

Total  number  of  prophylaxis 

6,211 

6,335 

6,521 

Need 

In  any  large  group  of  people,  over  a  period  of  time 
individuals  will  become  ill  or  diseased  and  require 
treatment.  Wlien  groups  are  confined  also,  such  ill- 
ness or  disease  can  spread  rapidly  and  debilitate 
m?ny.  As  part  of  the  humane  treatment  of  inmates, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  medical  and  dental  services 
to  prevent  and  treat  illness  and  disease. 

Oijective 

To  provide  adequate  professional  medical  and  den- 
tal care  for  maintenance  of  inmate  health. 


Input 


Expenditures 

Workload  adjustments 


Actual            Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68            1968-69  1969-70 

$5,968,799   $6,154,927  $5,999,543 

148,414  223,924 


Total    $5,968,799 

Personnel  man-years 383.9 

Workload  adjustments - 


$6,303,341 

386.4 
-4.8 


Total 


383.9 


381.6 


$6,223,467 

381.2 

10.3 

391.5 


Workload  Information 

The  medical/dental  component  needs  a  net  increase 
of  10.3  positions  in  1969-70  to  remedy  deficiencies  in 
the  care  of  inmates  as  follows: 


Institu- 
tion 

S.Q. 


Clianges 
1969-70 

-1-1.6 


-fl.4 


-1-1 


-t-4.8 


-1-2.8 


Reasons 
In  order  to  maintain  accreditation,  hos- 
pitals require  at  least  one  nurse  on  duty 
in  the  wards  24  hours  per  day.  Neumiller 
Hospital  at  San  Quentin  does  not  have 
such  positions  and  stands  to  lose  accredi- 
tation unless  their  nursing  staff  is  imple- 
mented. These  positions  will  care  for  the 
seriously  ill  and  postoperative  eases  on 
the  first  watch  where  such  coverage  is 
not  now  available. 

This  staff  of  registered  nurses  is  required 
for  relief  on  the  second  and  third  watches 
that  do  not  now  have  such  coverage. 
An  X-ray  technician  is  needed  at  this 
hospital  for  training  and  supervising  in- 
mates who  operate  equipment  costing 
over  $100,000  without  staff  supervision 
at  the  present  time. 

These  medical  technical  assistants  are 
required  to  st.aff  the  psychiatric  ward  of 
the  hospital  to  reduce  the  potential  for 
recurrent  acts  of  violence  among  the  in- 
mates on  the  first  and  third  watches.  At 
the  present  time,  there  is  only  partial 
coverage  by  one  MTA  position  used  on 
an  overtime  basis  which  has  been  inade- 
quate in  the  past. 

These  MTA's  are  needed  to  provide  medi- 
cation control  on  holidays  and  weekends 
in  the  hospital.  Other  staff  are  now  being 
used  for  this  service  on  an  overtime  basis. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 

D.  Inmate  Support — Continued 
3.  Medical-Dental  Service — Continued 


Institu- 
tion 

CMC 


Changes 
1969-70 

+3.2 


FOL 


CCC 


SoCC 


+  1 


+1.6 


+0.4 


+  0.3 


Reasons 
The  initial  quota  of  psychiatric  patients 
at  this  institution  was  set  at  200  psy- 
chotics  in  a  fair-to-good  remission.  On 
April  1,  1968,  there  were  408  psychoties 
in  poor-to-fair  remission  at  this  location 
due  to  the  lack  of  space  for  such  patients 
at  an.y  other  facility.  This  additional  staff 
will  permit  24-hour  medical  ward  cover- 
age. 

An  MTA  to  serve  as  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  chief  medical  officer  is 
needed  at  this  institution.  This  will  re- 
lieve the  medical  officer  of  the  more  rou- 
tine tasks  and  permit  more  attention  to 
the  medical  problems  of  the  institution. 
This  increase  will  provide  a  full  position 
and  relief  for  hospital  patient  care  on 
each  floor  on  the  third  watch.  One  MTA 
is  now  covering  two  floors  of  the  hospital, 
which  is  not  adequate. 
Weekend  relief  for  the  outpatient  clinic 
in  this  institution  is  now  being  provided 
only  through  the  accumulation  of  exces- 
sive overtime  or  diversion  of  staff  from 
other  assignments,  which  do  not  really 
have  such  time  available. 
This  fractional  position  will  provide  over- 
time for  MTA's  to  meet  postassignment 
requirements  of  5.3  positions  where  there 


Institu- 
tion 


CCI 


Changes 
1969-70 


+  0.2 


Various 


Reasons 
are  now  5  assigned.  This  eliminates  the 
need  for  hiring  additional  staff  to  provide 
relief  for  these  positions. 
This  fractional  position  is  needed  for  the 
reclassification  of  a  correctional  counselor 
to  a  MTA  to  provide  5  full  positions  at 
this  institution.  Because  of  the  limited 
medical  staff  here,  the  additional  0.2  po- 
sition is  required  to  provide  another  full- 
time  staff  member  (from  4.8  to  5)  to 
give  the  necessary  relief,  which  is  now 
impractically  covered,  on  an  overtime 
basis. 

The  California  Rehabilitation  Center  is 
reducing  its  medical  staff  as  part  of  the 
move  of  the  women  narcotic  addicts  to 
Patton  State  Hospital.  The  positions  be- 
ing eliminated  are  one  supervising  nurse 
II,  one  supervising  nurse  I,  five  gradu- 
ate nurses,  and  one  senior  X-ray  tech- 
nician. 


Total 


-  +  10.3 


Ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  is  required  for  in- 
creased usage  of  drugs  used  in  psychiatric  control  due 
to  the  increasing  percentage  of  emotionally  disturbed 
inmates. 


4.  Housekeeping  Services 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70  1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Number  of  inmates  supplied.,       26,136  27,008  27,205  Expenditures    $1,252,344    $1,566,281    $1,766,782 

Workload  adjustment -  33,455  50,180 

Need  • 

Total    $1,252,344   $1,599,736   $1,816,962 

In  order  to  maintain  a  healthy  inmate  population,  Personnel  man-years 31.1  31.7  31.1 

it   is   necessary   that   surroundings   and   clothing   be  Workload  Information 

maintained  in  a  clean  condition  and  that  inmates  be 

supplied  with  necessary  personal-care  items.  The  workload  adjustment  is  related  to  an  increase 

in  the  average  daily  population. 

The  reduction  in  position  count  in  the  budget  year 

1.  To  supply  inmates  with  necessary  bedding,  per-  reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  salary  savings  of 
sonal-eare  items,  and  clean  clothing.  0.6  positions. 

2.  To   maintain   the   institutions   in   a   clean  and 
orderly  condition. 

5.  Institution  Maintenance  and  Operation 

°"*P"t  ■is^^'i        i9^!69        i96™7o'               ^-  '^°  accomplish  required  work  in  institution  op- 
Inmate  man-hours  erations  using  as  much  economical  inmate  help 

maintenance  475,496       475,496       475,496                   as  possible  consistent  with  security  and  opera- 

„    ,  tional  requirements. 

4.  To  occupy  inmates  in  meaningful  work. 
As  with  all  facilities,  private  or  public,  institutions 

require  continuing  preventive  and  operational  main-  '"P"*                                          1967-^  w'es^g  1969-70 

tenance  of  their  service  plants,  structures,  grounds.          Expenditures $7,131,507  $7,357,040  $7,683,734 

motor  vehicles  and  other  equipment.  In  addition,  vari-          Workload  adjustment -  52,756  169,081 

ous  other  activities  in  the  institutions  require  workers              Total   $7,131,507  $7,409,796  $7,852,815 

whose   cost  would  be   prohibitive   if   accomplished  by            Personnel  man-years '     260.7  '     259.3  '     256.3 

naid  staff                                                                                                          Workload  adjustment -  3  7 

„,.    ,.  Total    260.7  262.3  263.3 

Oojeetives 

1     ™  .,....,,.  .  J,  1       ii    i-  Workload  Information 

1.  10  mamtain  institutions  in  a  sate  and  estheti- 

cally  pleasing  condition.  To   provide   adequate   preventive   maintenance   of 

2.  To  minimize  down-time  of  facility  plants  through  mechanical  and  electrical  equipment  in  21  conserva- 
preventive  maintenance.  tion  camps,  three  stationary  engineers  (one  working 
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III.     INSTITUTIONAL   PROGRAM— Continued 

D.   Inmate  Support — Continued 

5.   Institution  Maintenance  and  Operation — Continued 


out  of  each  conservation  center),  are  necessary  to 
train  and  supervise  inmate  maintenance  workers  in 
the  camps.  Attempts  to  secure  bids  from  private  con- 
tractors to  do  the  maintenance  work  have  been  un- 
successful because  of  the  isolated  location  of  the 
camps. 

The  lower  caliber  of  inmate  workers  makes  it  un- 
realistic to  continue  to  attempt  the  operation  of  pre- 
ventive maintenance  programs  or  specialized  plants 
in  the  institutions  with  other  than  qualified  civil  serv- 
ice employees.  To  alleviate  a  part  of  this  problem,  two 
additional  stationary  engineers  at  Folsom  are  required 
to  supervise  high  pressure  boiler  room  operations  to 
prevent  another  boiler  explosion  at  this  facility. 

One  electrician  foreman  at  California  Conservation 
Center  is  necessary  to  supervise  maintenance  opera- 
tions at  the  North  Coast  Branch  Center  and  one  su- 
pervising groundsman  is  being  reclassified  from  cor- 


rectional officer  at  California  Institution  for  Men  to 
more  properly  reflect  the  duties  of  this  position. 

An  additional  $32,.542  is  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  structures  and  grounds  of  new  facilities. 
Heat,  power,  and  water  in  new  facilities  requires 
$41,200  additional  expenditures.  Special  plant  repairs 
and  maintenance  will  cost  $106,324  more  in  1969-70 
than  in  the  current  year  due  to  increasing  age  of 
plants  and  deferment  of  such  repairs  in  past  years. 

A  total  of  $34,000  of  the  current  year  workload 
adjustment  is  requested  additional  funding  for  altera- 
tions to  establish  the  adjustment  center  at  California 
Institution  for  Men.  This  amount  has  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  appropriation  base  for  the  current  year. 

The  reduction  in  continuing  position  count  in  the 
budget  year  reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  sal- 
ary savings  of  three  positions. 


6.   Inmate  Welfare  Fund  Operations 

Output                                                   Actual            Estimated          Estimated  Objectives 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Purchase  for  inmate  benefits    $168,912     $178,593     $l™'^12  1-  To  purchase  recreational  and  leisure  time  articles 

Profits  of  canteen  operations       374,168         259,912         362,979  for  inmate  USe 

^^eed  2.  To  operate  the  inmate  canteen  at  a  profit. 

To  supply  a  greater  number  of  benefits  to  inmates  input                                       i9674s       ^ige^^g        weTy^o 

and  assist  in  their  welfare  beyond  the  normal  support  Expenditures $3,051,887  $3,130,305  $3,101479 

operations,  an  inmate  welfare  fund,  managed  by  the  Personnel  man-years 36.4  39.8  39.8 

department,  was  established  in  1945. 

E.  Treatment 

Output  lished  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  inmates  in  areas  of 
^        .-.   .■           4.     i   J  X     i?       iv       1          4.   •„   j„  education,  counseling,  and  leisure-time  activities. 
Quantitative  output  data  for  this  element  is  de-  Consistent  with  budget  limitations,  these  programs 
Imeated  under  the  components  of :  psychotherapy  and  ~        ,                     "  jy^n^jg    Thev  are  changed 
counseling,  education,  leisure-time  activities,  and  re-  to'^eeTcurrent"  needs'"  of  both  the  inmate  populations 
^o^'^^-  and  to  reflect  the  operations  of  modern  society.  As  an 
Need  example,  a  new  program  was  recently  installed  in  one 
^^            , ,                                     .,,.,,  of  the  institutions  for  electronic  data  processing  train- 
Very    seldom    are   patterns    of   behavior   changed  ■      because  of  the  current  need  for  these  skills  in  gov- 
without  external  intervention  by  some  individual  or  ernment   and   private    industry.    When    appropriate, 
process  that  changes  goals  and  values.  This  is  also  true  ^^^^^,  ^j^j^j  training  that  has  a  diminishing  potential 
of  criminal  behavior  where  a  need  exists  to  change  ^^^  employment  is  phased  out 

attitudes  and  goals  through  rehabilitative  processes.  Leisure-time   activities   also  enable  the  inmate  to 

Objective  maintain  contact  with  the  real  world  through  involve- 

^             . ,                        ,       ,           ,     ,          ,              „  ment  in  various  organizations  based  in  free  society. 

To  provide  programs  that  have  the  best  chance  of  j^uch  staff  time  is  voluntarily  devoted  to  these  efforts 

success  m  modifying  criminal  behavior  to  more  soci-  ^^^^  without  remuneration  to  the  employees, 

ally  acceptable  channels.  ' 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

General  Description  1967-63          196S-69          1969-70 

Expenditures   $9,277,590  $10,246,850  $10,598,553 

Although  the  department  subscribes  to  the  philoso-  Workload  adjustment -       208,905       468,062 

phy  that  aU  staff-inmate  contacts  have  the  potential  ^otal    $9,277,590  $10,455,755  $11,066,615 

of  being  rehabilitative  to  the  inmates,  it  generally  re-  Personnel  man-years 562.9  598  585.4 

quires  more  than  this  to  effect  behavioral  changes.  Workload  adjustment -  31-5  47.5 

Formal,   structured  programs  have  thus  been  estab-  Total 562.9  624.5  632.9 
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III.  INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 

E.  Treatment — Continued 

1.  Psychotherapy  and  Counseling 


Workload 

Psychiatric  and  Psj'chological 

treatment  cases 

Inmates  in  group  counseling 

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 

4,200 
20,442 


Estimated 
196S-S9 

4,284 
20,850 


Estimated 
1969-70 

4,410 
21,464 


Many  inmates  committed  to  tlie  Department  of  Cor- 
rections suffer  from  serious  emotional  and  mental 
problems  and  varying  degrees  of  social  disability.  In 
order  to  aid  in  the  correction  of  such  conditions,  in- 
stitutions maintain  staff  and  programs  designed  to 
extend  psychotherapy  and  counseling  services  to  those 
with  this  need. 


Objectives 
1 


To  treat  emotionally  disturbed  inmates  and  re- 
store them  to  a  functioning  level. 
To  attempt  varying  degrees  of  behavioral  change, 
through   group   counseling  services,  in  the  less 
emotionally  disturbed  inmates. 


General  Description 

The  department  maintains  one  inpatient  hospital  at 
this  time.  It  is  located  at  the  California  Medical  Fa- 
cility and  is  staffed  with  clinical  employees  to  treat 
varying  kinds  and  levels  of  psychiatric  disorders. 

An  outpatient  hospital  is  maintained  at  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Prison  at  San  Quentin.  In  addition,  each 
institution  of  the  department  is  staffed  with  some 
psychiatric  and/or  psj'chological  staff  to  provide  on- 
going diagnostic  and  limited  psychiatric  treatment,  as 
problems  arise.  Many  such  services  are  limited  to  part- 
time  consultant  availability. 

A  group  counseling  program  is  established  at  each 
institution  which  involves  the  group  leadership  of  lay 
counselors  under  professionally  trained  coordinators. 
As  distinguished  from  group  psychotherapy,  which 
strives  for  personality  change  aitd  utilizes  clinical 
staff,  group  counseling  is  done  by  a  cross  section  of 
correctional  ofScers,  clerks,  foremen,  shop  instructors, 
and  other  lay  personnel  with  professional  correctional 
counselors  providing  direction  and  training. 

Input                                                            Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures   $3,206,114  $3,697,368  $3,795,690 

Workload  adjustment -  152,966  360,976 

Total $3,206,114    $3,850,334    $4,156,666 

Personnel  man-years 258.3  282  278 

Workload  adjustment -  31.1  43.1 

Total 258.3  313.1  321.1 

Workload  Information 

To  meet  treatment  needs  in  this  component,  the  fol- 
lowing additions  to  staff  are  required: 


Institu- 
tion 

CIM 


Changes 
1969-70 

-f21.8 


Reasons 
One  of  the  most  immediate  deficiencies 
in  the  Department  is  the  lack  of  ad- 
justment   center    capacity    for    han- 


Institu- 
tion 


Changes 
1969-70 


CMF      -1-2 

-i-1 
+1 


CMC 


FOL 


-0.2 


+3 


+1 


+2 


CCI 


+1 


+3 

+2 

CRC      4-4 


Reasons 
dling  an  increasing  number  of  severe 
management  cases  who  are  not  able 
to  function  in  any  of  the  institutions' 
general  populations.  This  type  of 
hard-core  incorrigible  needs  a  special 
environment  where  specific  treatment 
approaches  are  more  apt  to  bring 
about  beneficial  behavior  changes. 

Because  30  of  these  beds  at  San  Quen- 
tin must  be  converted  for  condemned 
row  population  and  the  statewide 
acute  need  for  added  adjustment 
center  facilities,  it  is  planned  to  open 
a  102-capacity  center  at  Chino  as 
soon  as  possible  by  conversion  of  a 
housing  unit  in  the  reception  guid- 
ance center.  This  proposed  staff  is 
the  minimum  numljer  of  employees 
who  can  safely  handle  this  center 
based  on  experience  at  other  adjust- 
ment centers. 

This  institution  requires  these  correc- 
tional counselors  to  provide  psycho- 
therapy treatment  to  approximately 
100  inmates  who  are  not  now  receiv- 
ing this  needed  care. 

A  stenographer  is  required  to  service 
the  correctional  counselors  mentioned 
above. 

Establish  a  correctional  casework 
training  supervisor  to  supervise  the 
field  instruction  unit  at  this  institu- 
tion. The  position  is  fully  reimbursed 
by  the  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare in  a  program  that  leads  college 
students  to  a  Master's  Degree  in 
Social  Welfare.  This  position  has 
been  functioning  on  an  annual  basis 
for  the  last  two  years  and  it  is  now 
proposed  to  establish  the  position 
permanently. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  recruiting 
a  staff  psychiatrist,  it  is  proposed  to 
transfer  the  funds  from  this  position 
to  operating  expenses.  This  will  per- 
mit hiring  these  professional  services 
on  a  contractual  basis. 

This  institution  requires  these  posi- 
tions to  staff  their  special  psychiatric 
unit  whose  workload  has  increased 
due  to  the  overflow  of  psychotics  in 
remission  from  the  California  Medi- 
cal Facility. 

An  occupational  therapist,  in  the  spe- 
cial psychiatric  unit,  to  activate  an 
occupational  therapy  program  will 
assist  in  reducing  disciplinary  prob- 
lems and  lessen  the  number  of  un- 
assigned  or  idle  inmates  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  institution. 

These  correctional  counselors  are  needed 
at  Folsora  to  assist  in  correcting  de- 
ficiencies in  the  ratio  of  counselors 
to  inmates.  Although  this  will  not 
iiring  the  ratio  in  that  institution  to 
the  level  of  other  facilities,  it  is  an 
initial  step  of  correcting  this  de- 
ficiency. 

A  clinical  psychologist  is  needed  to 
provide  treatment  to  the  changing  in- 
mate population  who  require  these 
services  on  a  full-time  basis  for  a 
therapeutic  program. 

Increased  case  work  in  the  nonfelon 
addict  program  at  this  institution  re- 
quires these  correctional  counselors. 

These  typists  are  needed  to  service  the 
foregoing  correctional  counselors  in 
the  nonfelon  addict  program. 

These  correctional  counselor  positions 
are  needed  due  to  population  in- 
creases at  this  institution. 
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III.     INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 

E.  Treatment — Continued 

1.  Psychotherapy  and  Counseling — Continued 


Institu- 
tion 

CIM 


S.Q. 


Changes 
1969-70 

+  2 


+  0.7 


Reasons 

A  reclassification  of  correctional  coun- 
selors is  needed  for  staffing  the  cor- 
rectional casework  trainee  program 
•     in  this  institution. 

This  fractional  position  is  to  provide 
funds  for  part-time  psychiatric  serv- 
ices. This  position  has  been  unfilled 
for  the  last  10  months  and  was 
initially  eliminated  from  the  budget. 
It  is  now  possible  to  refill  the  posi- 
tion and  ])rovide  the  needed  services 
in  this  area. 


Institu- 
tion 
DYI 


Clianges 

1969-70 

-1.2 


Reasons 
This   reduction   reflects   a   transfer   of 
funds  to  operating  expenses  to  con- 
tinue the  same  level  of  service  on  a 
contractual  basis. 


TOTAL        -1-43.1 


The  reduction  in  po.stion  count  in  the  budget  j^ear 
reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  salary  savings  of 
4  positions. 


2.   Education 

Output                                       i967"68        1968^69        1969-70  gi'ade  leA'el,  the  median  grade  completed  by  inmates 

Number  of  institutions  of-  ™  ^'^^^  department  is  at  a  tested  level  of  grade  6.8. 

fering  courses  leading  to  However,  despite  their  deficiencies  in  education,  the 

,,.,  ■'^•-^''  grade  graduation..           all               all               all  intelligence  of  prison  inmates  is  not  markedly  differ- 

*  rv  umber  of  vocational  .c,,,^,,                     i              ,.■ 

training  areas  available            45               45               45  ent  trom  that  of  the  general  population. 

Number  of  institutions  of-  Tjje  inmate  coming  to  the  Department  of  Correc- 

couTses°----^°'l--'^'i'l---           all               all               all  tions  is  often  deficient  in  the  social  skills  necessary  to 

Percent    participation    by  lead  a  satisfying  and  successful  life.  He  has  difSeulty 

inmates  in  foregoing —            50%            50%            50%  communicating  with  others,  using  either  written  or 

Need  oral  media.  His  manners  are  not  acceptable  outside 

_,,       ^.            .,            .       ,            ,..,.,,  his  peer  group.  His  grooming,  dress,  etc.,  mark  him 

Education  and  vocational  retardation  is  highly  cor-  ^^^  what^he  is.  As  a  person  of  average  intelligence, 

related   with   entrance   into    and   progress    m    delm-  ^^^  -^  ^^^^^  conscious  of  these  deficiencies  but  does  not 

quency  and  criminal  careers.   Most  inmates   are   re-  ^.^^^,  5^^^,  ^^  go  about  correcting  tliem. 

tarded   socially,  _  educationally,    and   vocationally.    If  Reducing  the  education  deficiencies  of  inmates  is 

they  are  tx.  remain  free  and  become  contributing  mem-  ^^^^  ^^^^^     -  ^^.       ^^^^  ^^  j.     j^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  f^^  ^^-^^ 

bers  of  the  community    they  must  be  helped  to  im-  ^-^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^  acceptable  aspirations,  and  signifi- 

prove  themselves  m  all  three  areas.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  preparation  of  inmates  for  today's 

Oljectives  employment  market  as  well  as  the  assumption  of  the 

responsibilities    of    a   noncriminal   life    upon    release 

To  provide  educational,  vocational  and  recreational  from  incarceration 
opportunities    where    inmates    may    reach    levels    of 

achievement  within  their  capacities.  input                                         ige'-ws       ^19^9        i969^7o' 

General  Description  Expenditures.  $5,410,507    $3,823_,446    $6,068,113 

Workload  adjustment -  50,939         10 r, 080 

Statistically,  educational  and  vocational  retardation  totals $5,410,507  $5,879,385  $6,175,199 

is  highly  correlated  with  progress  in  delinquent  and  Personnel  man-years 253.7  258.6  ^^9-? 

criminal   careers.   While   the   median   schooling  com-  Workload  adjustment -  __a4  _iA 

pleted  by  the  U.  S.  population  is  beyond  the  tenth  Totals 258.7  259  259.7 


a.  Literacy  Training 


Output 

Percentage  of  illiterate  in- 
mates enrolled  in  liter- 
acy training 


Actual 
1967-6S 


55% 


Estimated 
1968-69 


58% 


Estimated 
1969-70 


60% 


Need 


Nearly  everj^  emploj^ment  or  social  act  in  our  so- 
ciety demands  the  ability  to  read,  and  many  also  re- 
quire the  ability  to  write  at  least  a  minimal  amount. 
Despite  this  nation's  extensive  educational  programs, 
there  are  still  some  who  do  not  master  even  these  skills 
before  adulthood,  and  many  of  these  individuals  are 
committed  to  this  department. 

*  See  Vocational  Training,  General  Description. 


Objectives 

To  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  illiterate  inmate, 
if  capable,  to  achieve  at  least  a  level  of  education 
through  the  fifth  grade. 

General  Description 

The  Department  of  Corrections  gives  high  priority 
to  the  literacy  training  programs.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. A  functional  illiterate  is  one  who  tests  at  the 
4.9  or  less  grade  level.  He  is,  in  the  broadest  sense, 
an  occupational  cripple,  unable  to  fill  out  complicated 
job  applications,  unable  to  fully  participate  in  occupa- 
tional training  because  of  reading  problems,  and  un- 
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able  to  fulfill  his  role  as  a  free  and  productive  citizen 
in  the  communitj^  Most  illiterates,  when  they  so  desire 
and  when  given  special  assistance,  are  capable  of  av- 
erage academic  achievement.  The  department  provides 
literacy  training  for  all  who  can,  or  Avill  profit  by 
participating  in  the  program. 


III.     INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 
a.  Literacy  Training — Continued 

Input 


Actual 
1967-68 

Expenditures $312,392 

Workload  adjustment - 


Totals   $312,392 

Personnel  man-years 7.1 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$317,412 
4,397 

$321,809 

7.8 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$361,132 


$361,132 
7.8 


b.  Academic  Education 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

8,000 

1,220 

760 

8,500 

1,300 

800 

8,900 

1,350 

850 

Output 

Regular  academic  enrollment 

Elementary  diplomas 

High  school  diplomas 

Need 

The  average  inmate  coming  to  the  Department  of 
Corrections  has  a  tested  grade  placement  of  6.8. 
Though  he  has  average  intelligence,  this  academic  re- 
tardation bars  him  from  desirable  employment  and 
reduces  his  chances  of  becoming  a  free,  productive 
member  of  a  highlj'  competitive  society. 

OhjecUve 

To  raise  each  inmate,  who  is  capable  and  willing, 
to  the  highest  level  of  educational  achievement  com- 
mensurate with  his  aptitudes,  inclinations,  and  length 
of  time  available,  is  the  goal  of  the  academic  program. 

General  Description 

While  no  one  can  point  to  an  individual  and  say, 
' '  This  person  will  earn  more  in  his  lifetime  by  having 
an  elementary  or  high  school  diploma, ' '  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  the  average  will  earn  more.  The 
1966  edition  of  the  "Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,"  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
gives  the  following  information  on  lifetime  income  on 
American  males  25  to  64  years  old.  These  figures  ap- 
plied in  1963. 

Less  than  8  years  education . $131,000 

8  years  education 178,000 

12  years  education 246,000 

16  years  education 386,000 


The  potential  for  increased  income,  alone,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  total  solution  to  inmates'  problems  nor 
is  it  the  only  benefit  of  academic  education.  Other  ad- 
vantages that  accrue  from  education  are  increased 
awareness  and  understanding  of  one's  own  responsi- 
bilities and  opportunities  in  our  society.  All  or  various 
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combinations  of  the  above  are  lacking  in  many  of  the 
offenders  committed  to  the  department,  as  indicated 
by  their  achievement  and  sociological  records. 

To  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  academic  pro- 
gram, library  services,  correspondence  courses,  cell 
study,  physical  education,  and  recreation  services,  are 
provided  in  the  institutions. 


Input 


Estimated 
1959-70 


Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69 

Expenditures $2,174,568  $2,408,576  $2,634,295 

Workload  adjustment -  28,887          16,904 


Totals $2,174,568  $2,437,463  $2,651,199 

Personnel  man-years 64.4  70.9  70.1 

Workload  adjustment -  -0.6  - 


Totals 


64.4 


70.3 


70.1 


Workload  Information 


In  1969-70,  $6,589  is  proposed  for  correcting  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  level  of  service  for  library  operations 
at  Folsom. 

Four  thousand  forty-six  dollars  ($4,046)  additional 
is  needed  for  operations  of  the  newly  opened  facilities 
at  CCI.  These  are  new  program  units  now  in  opera- 
tion for  which  previous  budgetary  provision  had  not 
been  made. 

San  Quentin  proposes  $1,450  to  supply  the  con- 
demned unit  with  correspondence  courses  and  art 
supplies. 

California  Conservation  Center  proposes  $2,000  and 
California  Men's  Colony  $2,200  for  improvement  of 
correctional  institution  libraries.  This  is  being  accom- 
plished under  a  federal  grant  and  is  offset  by  reim- 
bursements by  the  State  Division  of  Libraries. 

California  Rehabilitation  Center  proposes  $462  for 
operating  expenses  in  their  unit  four  due  to  increased 
male  addict  population. 

The  remaining  $157  is  required  for  other  increased 
operating  expenses  in  this  task. 

The  reduction  in  continuing  position  count  in  the 
budget  year  reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  salary 
savings  of  0.8  positions. 


c.  Vocational  Education 


Output 

Average  enrollment 
Certificates  issued  _ 

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 
3,550 
1,430 


Estimated 
1968-69 
3,875 
1,480 


Estimated 
1969-70 
4,150 
1,530 


employment.  The  barrier  to  employment  is  not  the 
criminal  record  but  the  ex-prisoner's  lack  of  work  ex- 
perience and  vocational  skills.  Inmates  coming  to  the 
department  have  an  unstable  work  record,  few  salable 
skills,  and  little  knowledge  of  how  to  use  what  they 
have. 
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III.  INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 
c.  Vocational  Education — Continued 


Objectives 

To  guide  and  assist  each  inmate  to  develop  an  em- 
ployable skill  for  -which  he  is  fitted  and  interested. 

General  Description 

The  Manpower  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  has  this  to  say  about  preparing  prisoners  for 
emplojTnent : 

"At  least  one-third  of  all  persons  released  from 
federal  and  state  correctional  institutions  return  as 
prisoners.  This  return  to  a  life  of  crime  and  to 
prison  is  closely  related  to  the  severe  problems  the 
ex-prisoner  faces  in  trying  to  support  himself 
through  emplojTnent.  The  primary  barrier  to  this 
employment  is  not  the  criminal  record.  It  is  the  ex- 
prisoner 's  lack  of  work  experience  and  vocational 
skills. 

"Federal  manpower  policy  seeks  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans  to  prepare  themselves 
for  successful  employment.  It  recognizes  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  imprisonment  should  be  rehabil- 
itation. It  operates  on  the  assumption  that,  while  an 
investment  in  providing  skills  for  a  prison  inmate 
is  a  calculated  risk,  it  can  be  a  potent  instrument 
for  rehabilitating  him,  for  enabling  him  to  lead  a 
productive  life  in  society." 

In  addition  to  having  a  grade  placement  of  6.8,  in- 
mates coming  to  the  Department  of  Corrections  have 
an  unstable  work  record,  few  salable  skills,  and  little 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  skills  they  have.  If  a 
person  is  to  survive  in  an  industrial  society  and  main- 
tain his  sense  of  dignity,  freedom  and  self-importance, 
he  must  have  emplo^Tuent.  In  order  to  be  emploj^ed. 
he  must  have  occupational  preparation. 

Jobs  for  unskilled  persons  in  the  United  States  are 
rapidly  diminishing  in  number.  It  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult each  day  for  an  unskilled  person  to  maintain  him- 
self and  family. 

Based  on  the  1960  census,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  estimates  the  average  laborer  or  craftsman, 
excluding  farm  and  mine  workers,  between  18  and  64 
years  of  age,  will  earn : 

Unskilled      ■  Skilled 

8  years  education .$166,558  $230,572 

12  years  education 183.570  269,234 

16  years  education 209,510  360,392 


Based  solely  on  expected  paj-ment  of  taxes,  the  dif- 
ference in  income  of  these  two  groups  wotild  more 
than  offset  the  cost  of  training.  In  order  to  meet  some 
of  the  inmate  needs,  training  is  conducted  in  45  oc- 
cupational areas.  Some  3,500  work  stations  are  pro- 
^dded  within  those  45  occupational  areas.  Built  into 
these  broad  courses  of  instruction  are  thousands  of 
specific  skills. 

Most  vocational  programs  help  maintain  the  insti- 
tution and  feed  the  inmates.  The  vocational  program 
affords  many  inmates  their  first  opportunity  to  acquire 
working  discipline.  They  are  also  accredited  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  liigh  school  graduation  course  re- 
quirements. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Workload  adjustments 


Actual            Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S            196S-69  1969-70 

—  ?2,603,528  $2,768,641  $2,741,752 

20,433  87,409 


Totals $2,603,528  $2,789,074  $2,829,161 

Personnel  man-years 161.2  159.7  157.6 

Workload  adjustments -  1  4.4 


Totals 


161.2 


160.7 


162 


Workload  Information 

One  vocational  instructor  in  nursing  for  the  Patton 
Unit  is  proposed  for  the  California  Rehabilitation 
Center  to  develop  the  inmate  activity  program  with 
care  of  mental  patients. 

To  comply  with  the  Legislatitre  's  intent  in  granting 
sabbatical  leave  to  teachers,  3.0  positions  costing  $40,- 
000  are  required  for  relief  of  those  instructors  in  in- 
stitutions who  will  be  entitled  to  such  leave.  If  relief 
is  not  provided,  vocational  classes  would  have  to  be 
suspended  with  an  increase  in  inmate  idleness  and 
custodial  problems. 

The  final  0.4  position  is  needed  for  servicing  in- 
stitution buses  and  camp  vehicles  on  an  overtime  basis 
at  sec  and  CCC. 

Nineteen  thousand  six  hxmdred  sixty-seven  dollars 
($19,667)  is  required  to  reimburse  the  Division  of 
Forestry  for  administrative  costs  in  the  forestry 
training  program  at  the  conservation  centers.  Operat- 
ing allotments  at  several  institutions  have  been  in- 
creased to  reflect  full-year  costs  of  programs  imple- 
mented during  the  past  j'ear  and  to  remedy  deficien- 
cies of  approximately  $10,000. 

The  reduction  in  continuing  position  count  in  the 
budget  year  reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  salary 
savings  of  2.1  positions. 


d.  Recreation 


Workload 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated  number  of  inmates 
regularly  participating  in  or- 
ganized recreation 7,600 

Estimated  ntimber  of  specta- 
tors annually 560,880 

Need 


Estimated 
1968-69 


8,000 
561,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 


8,200 
562,000 


Physical  activities  provide  the  inmate  with  a  means 
for  releasing  energy  and  working  off  resentment  and  parole  success. 


frustration  in  a  constructive  manner,  as  well  as  im- 
proving his  physical  condition. 

Objectives 

To  provide  recreational  activities  designed  to  im- 
prove an  inmate's  physical  and  emotional  status,  re- 
sulting  in    improved    institutional    adjustment   and 
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^                                                                                  III.     INSTITUTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 

Q 

o  d.  Recreation — Continued 

4 

-  General  Descrintion  Input                                                          Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

O  1967-6S           1968-69           1969-70 

7  A  program  of  physical  education  and  other  recrea-  Expenditures $320,019      $328,817      $330,934 

8  tional    activities    designed    to    improve    an    inmate's          ^^orkload  adjustment -  2,222           2,773 

10  physical  and  emotional  well  being  is  conducted  in  all  Totals $320,019      $331,039      $333,707 

11  of  the  Department  of  Corrections'  institutions.  This          Personnel  man-years 21             20.2             19.8 

Tq  program  is  conducted  mainly  in  the  evenings,  vs'eek-  .^    ,,     ,  ^ 

J-v          J            J          1     Tj                J     11   •           i.                                       1  \\' orkload  Information 

14  ends,  and  on  holidays  and  all  inmates  are  encouraged  ' 

15  to   participate    either   as   spectators   or   participants  The  workload  adjustments  in  expenditures  reflects 

17  These  recreational  activities  are  well  supervised  and  .^„  4^.,.„.c„  ;v,  +i,„  „,„^v<„ *  ■,  ™,+  „  .„-,  +■  •„  +• 

io  ,          J,  .       ,            J         J           .            1  ■       A      ■        j_  'Til-  increase  m  the  number  oi  inmates  participating — 

1°  stress  lair  plav  and  good  sportsmanship.  An  inmate  ,,nn  ■     j.i,    ^nro  m  r      ^                j  nf\r\  ■     j.r.    -<^^nr^r-r^ 

19  vi-i-           •  1  J-  ■         1     ■      -u      1    11  ■           1       4!  *00  m  the  19t)8-69  fiscal  year  and  200  m  the  1969-70 

20  lifting  weights  or  playmg  baseball  is  much  safer,  cus-  fl      i       . 

21  todially,  than  an  inmate  sitting  in  a  cell  brooding.  In  ^'^^   J^ear. 

II  addition,  because  the  participating  inmate  is  physi-  The  reduction  in  position  count  in  tlie  budget  year 

24  eally  and  emotionally  much  healthier,  he  is  more  able  reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  salarj^  savings 

i^l  to  cope  with  everj^daj^  problems.  of  0.4  positions. 

27 

Ti'n  3-   Leisure-time  Activities 

^■'^  Output                                                    Actual            Estimated          Estimated  General  Description 
31                                                                             1967-6S            196S-69            1969-70 

p  Number   of   institutions   with  Leisure-time  activities  are  of  two  types,  neither  of 

y|       hobby  craft  activities 13               13               13  whicli  receive  their  major  support  from  General  Fund 

35  ^''"mber  of  weekly  iumate  expenditures.    The    first    is    the    handicraft    activitv 

3f!         hours   m   self-help   activities            840                 840                 840  „i-i_          -j.     ■           ^       ±      j        i         ■    ±         i.  ii  -n" 

1^  which  permits  inmates  to  develop  interests  and  skills 

38  Need  that  have  been  latent  to  this  time.  Items  produced  in 

^9  this  program  may  be  sold  by  the  inmate.  Ten  percent 

1^        Although  the  state  is  able  to  support  certain  recrea-  of  the  selling  price  is  deposited  in  the  Inmate  Wel- 

42  tional  activities  for  inmates,  idle  time  still  exists  for  fare  Fund  and  the  remainder  is  credited  to  the  in- 

4I  many  whose  needs  are  not  being  met  by  these  services.  mate's  account.  Tlie  Inmate  Welfare  Fund  supports 

45  Since   idle   time  can  be   one   of  the  most   damaging  this  activity  by  paying  the  salary  of  a  manager. 

47  factors  to  both  an  inmate  and  the  institution,  addi-  The   second   type   of   leisure-time   activity   is   sup- 

48  tional  leisure-time  activities  are  important  to  iustitu-  Po^ed  primarily  by  the  voluntary  time  of  staff  and 
50  tion  operation.  In  addition,  certain  leisure-time  ae-  ^/  "^'^^  g^'^^P'  Organizations  such  as  Alcoholics 
ii  ,■  ■.■  1  i:  -11  J-  4.  ■  4,  1  Anon-\aiious,  the  beventh  btep  foundation.  Gavel 
2I  tivities  can  be  financially  rewarding  to  inmates  who  ,,i   u'  /n^     \       i.      \         a          ■         a    ^ 

52  ,         ,.    ,                  ,          ''             i!     ^      J  Llubs  (Toastmasters),  and  music  and  drama  groups 

53  have  little  or  no  other  resources  for  funds.  ^^^  ^^^-^^  ^j^^  participating  inmate  in  benefiting  from 

55  Objectives  his  leisure  time. 

p-i^  Input  Actual              Estimated            Estimated 

58        To  provide   inmates  with   opportunities  for  using  1967-6S        i96s-69        1959-70 

?Q  ^1     .     1   .  ^.  ,         , .     1  J  42..  ui  E.xpenditures $120,793       $128,370       $131,665 

g°  their  leisure  time  constructively  and  profitably.  Personnel  man-years 9.7  10.2  10.2 

61 

on 

pq  3-   Handicraft 

65  °"*P"*  j^^j"%  ^'^'s^^'^  il'^S'i^'o''  lems  and  lower  inmate  morale.  Constructive  activi- 
^^  Percent  of  inmates  partici-  ties  to  reduce  idle  time  are  beneficial  methods  of  medi- 
al      pating 25                26                28  ating  both  these  problems. 

^^  Need  One  such  effort  at  using  leisure  time  constructively 

19  is  the  hobby  or  handicraft  program  found  in  the  ma- 

72  There  is  a  need  for  inmates  to  occupy  their  leisure  jority   of   the   departmental   facilities.   At   this   time. 

73  liours  Avith  constructive  and  creative  activities.  There  handicraft  activities  are  conducted  at  11  of  the  13 
;^|  is  also  a  need  for  many  to  earn  funds  for  use  upon  institutions.  Approximately  25  percent  of  these  insti- 
76  release  and  for  purchases  within  the  institutions.  tutions'  populations  participate  in  this  program. 

7g  „  The   handicraft    operation    is    essentially   self-sup- 

79        ''     "'  porting  through   the   Inmate  Welfare   Fund.   In   all 

|9        To  provide  opportunities  and  training  for  inmates  but   two   institutions,   where   a    half-time  position   is 

82  to  be  creative  and  to  profit  from  their  products.  budgeted,   a  handicraft  manager   is   employed   from 

83  the  Inmate  Welfare  Fund. 

|4  General  Descr,pt^on  Objects  such  as  jewelry  and  art  work,  created  by 

86        It  is  well  documented  that  idle  time  in  a  prison  the  inmates,  may  be  sold  by  them  in  shops  at  the 

88  setting  contributes  significantly  to  management  prob-  institutions.  Ten  percent  of  an  item's  selling  price 

89 
90 
91 
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is  returned  to  the  Inmate  Welfare  Fund  and  the 
remainder  is  credited  to  the  inmate's  account.  Pur- 
cliases  for  materials,  of  course,  are  paid  for  by  the 
inmate  from  his  owii  funds.  The  program  thus  has 
the  additional  benefit  of  providing  funds  to  inmates 
without  any  other  source  of  income.  This  permits  the 
accumulation  of  a  retention  account  for  use  when  an 


inmate  is  paroled  or  discharged  and  provides  him  a 
source  of  funds  for  purchase  of  personal  items  while 
lie  is  incarcerated. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Inmate  Welfare  Fund : 

Expenditures $120,793 

Personnel  man-years 9.7 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$128,370 
10.2 


Estimated 
1959-70 

$131,665 
10.2 


b.  Self-Help  Activities 


Output 

Number  of  types  of  self-help 
groups    

Percentage  of  inmates  in- 
volved in  self-help  groups  __ 

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1963-69 

Esti'iiated 
1969-70 

60 

60 

60 

5 

5 

5 

help  to  reduce  idle  time  in  an  institution  which  can 
seriously  affect  both  an  inmate's  outlook  and  contrib- 
ute to  management  problems.  Many  times  the  inmate 's 
involvement  in  a  self-help  activit}^  will  be  continued 
upon  his  release  to  a  community  and  will  provide  a 
beneficial  activity  for  his  leisure  time  there. 

There  are  approximately  60  different  self-help 
groups  that  offer  services  to  inmates.  Although  all 
are  not  active  in  each  institution,  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous is  an  ongoing  program  in  all  of  the  depart- 
ment's major  facilities.  Others  are  available  accord- 
ing to  inmates '  interests  and  needs. 

Although  departmental  facilities  are  utilized  for 
group  meetings  in  these  activities,  no  departmental 
staff  are  budgeted  for  this  purpose.  Instead,  employ- 
ees contribute  their  time,  outside  of  normal  working 
hours,  without  remuneration  or  compensating  time 
off.  Other  assistance  is  provided  by  members  or  lead- 
ers of  the  individual  groups  from  the  community. 


Input 

Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Approximate  annual  number  of 
personnel   hours   volunteered 
without  remuneration 

6,800 

6,000 

6,00( 

In  addition  to  tlie  need  for  constructive  use  of 
leisure  time,  there  is,  in  many  cases,  a  need  for  in- 
mates to  become  involved  in  therapeutic  organizations 
normally  found  in  communities.  The  involvement  can 
then  be  carried  over  to  this  or  a  similar  activity  after 
release  with  the  potential  benefit  of  further  strength- 
ening rehabilitation. 

Objectives 

To  provide  the  inmates  with  opportunities  for  asso- 
ciation in  groups  that  may  relate  to  their  particular 
problems  or  where  they  may  receive  supportive  assist- 
ance in  their  interests. 

General  Description 

The  self-help  activities  in  an  institution  serve  two 
purposes.  They  are  a  means  of  using  leisure  time  con- 
structively and  beneficially  for  the  inmate  and  they 

4.   Religion 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  Objectives 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

*  Number  of  Paid  Chaplains  1.  To  make  religious  Services  in  established  faiths 

ProtTs'tant^i 15.7  15.7  15.7  available  to  inmates  during  their  incarceration. 

Catholic 15.6  15.6  15.6  2.  To  extend  pastoral  counseling  to  inmates  who 

.Jewish ,-.— J-  ^-^  ^-^  ~-^  evidence  a  desire  for  spiritual  help. 

Number  of   inmates  attend-  nm  ■,-,■■         Vi  mii  j- 

ing  services  per  week 2,300  2,300  2,300  3.  To  make  a  religious  leader  available  as  a  part 

of  the  professional  staff  team  devoted  to  rehabil- 

^'"^  itation. 

Spiritual  and  moral  strengthening,  through  the  ap-  ^^^^^^^  Description 
plication  of  religious  services,  is  a  time-honored  tenet 

of  our  culture.  Corrective  treatment  of  offenders,  has.  During  their  incarceration,  approximatelj'  20  per- 

therefore,  always  included  the  unified  efforts  of  the  cent  of  the  prison  population  seeks  the  services  of  a 

religious  faiths  to  assist  in  the  development  of  moral  chaplain.  Such  services  may  be  for  individual  counsel- 

and  ethical  growth  in  the  inmate.  The  religious  pro-  ing,    prayer,    and    instruction,    conversion,    baptism, 

gram  is  one  of  the  oldest  programs  in  prison  settings.  communion,   confession,   or   to   resolve   problems   be- 

*  These  are  supplemented  by  approximately  an  equal  number  of  volunteer  clergymen  ser\'ing  institutions. 
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tween  the  inmate  and  his  family  and/or  friends.  Mar- 
riages are  sometimes  performed  to  legalize  relation- 
ships between  inmates  and  their  common-law  spouses. 

Institution  chaplains  frequently  enlist  the  services 
of  cooperating  clergymen  who  can  administer  to  the 
unique  difference  of  some  faiths  such  as  the  Mormon 
religion,  Christian  Science,  Episcopalian  and  Lu- 
theran, Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Moslems,  and  others.  All 
arrangements,  scheduling,  and  supervision  are  the 
responsibilities  of  the  institution  clergymen. 

Many  inmates  acquire  insight  and  make  encourag- 
ing determinations  through  participation  in  the  re- 


ligious programs.  An  attempt  is  made  to  continue 
tliis  effect  upon  release  by  coordination  with  the  ap- 
propriate minister  in  the  location  where  the  inmate 
will  reside  upon  release. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $540,176 

Personnel  man-years 41.2 

Workload  Information 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$597,606  $603,085 
42.2  41.9 


The  reduction  in  continuing  position  count  in  the 
budget  year  reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  salary 
savings  of  0.3  position. 


F.  Inmate  Employment 

°"*P"*                                        igeSs        ^1968-^9        i969-7o'  minimum  competition  with  private  industry  and  free 
Average  number  of  labor.  Only  products  which  will  be  economically  self- 
inmates  employed 5,348           5,429           5,841  supporting  for  the  industry  are  made.  Sales  are  re- 

j7-gg(j  stricted  to  public  agencies. 

The  Conservation  Camp  Program  utilizes  specially 
One  method  of  reducing  the  deleterious  idle  time  of  selected  and  trained  inmates  for  accomplishing  con- 
inmates  IS  full-time  work  m  meaningful  occupations,  servation  work  and  fire  fighting  operations  through- 
whieh  also  supplies  needed  income  for  these  mdivid-  out  the  State  of  California.  Inmates  work  primarily 
uals.  There  is  also  an  economic  and  social  need  for  the  uj^jgr  the  supervision  of  Division  of  Forestry  per- 
protection  of  inmates  engaged  in  these  operations.  sonnel  with  custody  supplied  by  this  department. 

Oijectives  Input                                                            Actual             Estimated            Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

1.  To  reduce  inmate  idleness  by  providing  construe-  Correctional  Industries 

tive  employiaent.  _         _  ,     ,     ,.^  Expenditures '_"_"_1 $10,249,868  $12,310,605  $12,400,879 

2.  To  provide  trammg  m  acceptable  work  habits,  Workload  adjustment  —                -       444,408       363,132 
attitudes,  and  skills.                                                                             ^^^^^    $10,249,868  $12,755,013  $12,764,011 

«o^.,„7  n».™.,-«««„  Personnel  man-years 264.8  284.6  284.9 

General  Descrtption  Workload  adjustment -  16.4  12.3 

An    important    element    of    department    program-  Total  264.8  301  297.2 

ming  is  to  provide  meaningful  work  experience  for  in-  Revenue $10,100,941  $11,795,040  $12,224,700 

mates.   It  is  essential  that  men  and  women  leaving  General  Fund:                           irr-msT      <i:i^7ftnf;i      <i^7Rf)^-i 

,.,.,..  1  J  ,        .,.,     J         !,„    i  Expenditures $575,18(        $0(b,U.51       $076,051 

correctional  institutions  have  adequate  attitudes  about  Workload  adjustment  —                -          9,065         11,225 

work  that  enable  them  to  assume  the  responsibilities  ^„-,s7      g^gquR      eroy  otr 

in  the  employment  field.  The  2  major  activities  which  e„  J°f  ^-^7.- *    ^'  ^      '  ^      ' 

employ  a  major  number  of  inmates  are  the  Corree-  Expenditures $10,825,055  $12,886,656  $12,976,9.S0 

tional  Industries  and  the   Conservation  Camp  Pro-  Workload  adjustment  —  -       453,473       374,357 

gram.  Total    $10,825,055  $13,340,129  $13,351,287 

Correctional    Industries    operates    programs    that  Personnel  man-years 264.8  284.6  284.9 

have   been   selected   to   contribute   to    the    corrective  Workload  adjustments  —  —  IGA  12.3 

treatment  of  inmates  and  at  the  same  time  provides  Total  264.8  301  297.2 


Output 


Average  inmate  population 

Average    number    of    inmates 
employed   


1.  Correctional 

Industries 

TABLE   1 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

26,136 
2,848 

27,008 
2,929 

27,205 
3,241 

Percentage  of  total  population 
Average    number    of    idle    in- 
mates available  for  employ- 
ment   

Percentage  of  total  population 

10.9 

1,278 
4.9 

10.8 

1,225 
4.5 

11.9 

1,310 

4.8 
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Program 

Woodworking    

Sletalworking    

Textiles 

Food  processing 

Laundry 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

Dairy    

Other  farm 

Service   departments 


'.-     2feed 


1 

2 
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4 
5 
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7 
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TABLE  II 

ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

Average 

Average 

Average 

No.  of 

Revenue 

No.  of 

Revenue 

No.  of 

Revenue 

employed 

per 

employed 

per 

employed 

per 

inmates 

inmate 

Inmates 

inmate 

inmates 

inmate 

388 

$4,300 

396 

$4,949 

385 

$5,139 

430 

4,r.57 

435 

4,690 

527 

3,550 

801 

3,196 

780 

3,301 

745 

3,.584 

108 

5.432 

112 

6,250 

160 

4,375 

240 

1,838 

266 

1.767 

280 

1,785 

197 

8,961 

220 

S.OIO 

394 

5,939 

119 

12,403 

130 

13,884 

126 

13,780 

217 

1,452 

236 

835 

257 

1,014 

348 

— 

354 

- 

322 

- 

The  availability  of  work  or  educational  assignments 
for  inmates  varies  from  one  institution  to  another  re- 
sulting in  an  average  of  1,500  idle  inmates.  This 
fosters  discontent  among  the  inmate  population  and 
adds  to  the  custodial  problems  and  the  need  for  in- 
creased custodial  staff.  Idleness  has  a  deteriorating 
effect  and  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  main 
problems  in, a  prison  system.  Correctional  Industries 
is  one  approach  to  the  elimination  of  idleness,  while  at 
the  same  time  offering  a  needed  income  to  many  in- 
mates. 

Ohjectives 

1.  To  reduce  inmate  idleness  by  providing  con- 
structive employment  at  no  cost  to  the  General 
Fund. 

2.  To  provide  training  in  work  habits  and  attitudes 
and  work  skills  to  inmates  as  a  means  of  further- 
ing their  emplo.^Tnent  opportunities. 

3.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  prison 
system  through  the  sale  of  products  and  services. 

General  Description 

The  Correctional  Industries  program  of  the  depart- 
ment provides  industrial  and  agricultural  work  pro- 
grams in  eight  institutions.  Financial  support  is 
through  the  Correctional  Industries  Kevolving  Fund 
which  is  self-supporting  and  maintained  by  the  sale 
of  products  and  services  to  public  agencies. 

Enterprises  for  this  program  are  selected  so  that 
they  contribute  to  the  corrective  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  but  are  in  minimum  competition  with  pri- 
vate industry  and  free  labor.  Such  enterprises  are 
also  limited  to  those  which  can  be  economically  self- 
supporting  based  on  the  needs  of  public  agencies  since 
products  of  correctional  industries  can  be  sold  only 
to  public  agencies. 

Those  now  established  encompass  37  different  trade 
and  agricultural  enterprises.  Each  enterprise  is 
staffed  with  skilled  industrial  supervisors  who  provide 
on-the-job  vocational  training  and  experience  in  a 
work  environment  comparable  to  that  of  free  society. 
Individual  and  group  counseling  is  also  performed  by 
these  staff  members. 

Formal  apprenticeships,  organized  on-the-job  train- 
ing, and  related  trade  training  classes  are  also  being 


made  available  through  this  program.  Many  super- 
visors have  qualified  to  be  certified  instructors  and 
conduct  one  or  both  types  of  training  classes  in  their 
respective  fields.  Certificates  of  competence  are  issued 
as  the  ultimate  goal.  The  Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Standards  recognizes  the  prescribed  training  levels 
Avhich  are  transferable  to  private  industry. 

Trade  Advisory  Committees  made  up  of  union  and 
business  representatives  from  the  local  communities 
provide  liaison  with  private  enterprise.  Employment 
interviews  are  conducted  and  personal  vocational 
guidance  is  offered  which  provides  an  incentive  for 
the  inmate  to  develop  his  trade  skills  prior  to  this  re- 
lease from  the  institution. 

An  incentive  type  pay  plan  provides  that  the  in- 
mate may  earn  2<j;  to  16^  per  hour.  His  progression 
through  the  various  pay  steps  is  primarily  related  to 
attitudes,  interest,  performance  and  skill  level  ob- 
tained. Thus,  he  is  provided  an  incentive  to  put  forth 
individually  as  he  would  be  required  to  do  in  private 
industry  and  also  to  develop  his  skill  to  his  maximum 
capability  while  incarcerated.  An  inmate  payroll  of 
over  $400,000  is  a  means  of  many  inmates  developing 
financial  resources  for  use  after  release  as  well  as  in 
the  institution. 

Input 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Correctional  Industries 
Revolving  Fund : 

Expenditures $10,249,868  $12,310,605  $12,400,879 

"Workload  adjustments—  -         444,408  363,132 

Totals $10,249,868  $12,755,013  $12,764,011 

Personnel  man-years  __  264.8  284.6  284.9 

Workload  adjustments -  16.4  12.3 

Totals iels  SoT  297.2 

Revenue $10,100,9J,1  $11^95,01,0  $n,?MnOO 

Workload  Information 

The  Correctional  Industries  budget  is  on  an  esti- 
mated casli  receipts  and  disbursements  basis  and, 
therefore,  does  not  reflect  operating  results  that  are 
reported  on  separate  proprietary  income  statements. 
Tlie  industrial  operations  have  in  the  past  generated 
the  necessary  capital  required  to  provide  for  the  re- 
placement of  worn  and  obsolete  equipment,  as  well  as 
for  additional  programs  that  afford  employment  for 
an  increasing  inmate  population.  Such  favorable  op- 
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erating  results  are  also  forecast  for  the  1969-70  fiscal 
year. 

The  1968-69  aud  1969-70  fiscal  year  budgets  in- 
clude capital  expenditures  for  workload  adjustments, 
expansion  of  some  enterprises,  additional  programs, 
production  equipment,  and  for  vehicles  formerlj'  pur- 
cliased  by  the  suppoi-t  budget  and  leased  to  Correc- 
tional Industries.  An  additional  investment  in  inven- 
tories is  also  required  to  meet  customer  delivery  de- 


mands and  to  smooth  out  production  schedules.  Capi- 
tal investments  in  equipment  and  building  improve- 
ments will  be  recovered  on  a  long  term  basis  by  an- 
nual amortization  charges  that  will  be  included  in  the 
cost  of  goods  sold  in  subsequent  operating  reports. 
The  following  summary  shows  the  areas  in  which 
capital  mvestment  is  planned  to  complement  programs 
established  or  recently  implemented. 


Summary  of  Capital  Investment  Required  to  Implement  Programs 


196S-69 
fiscal  year 


1969-70 
fiscal  year 


Deuel  Vocational  Institiifion 

Laboratory  Animal  Euterprise $5,680         $1,568 

Metal  Enterprise — Workload  Adjustment,.         8,613  9,624 

California  Medical  FacUify 

Orchard    §18,065 

Book  Repair  Enterprise 52,778  - 

Equipment — all,  excluding  above  enterprises  $560,521     $504,878 
Inventory  Increases — various $314,316       $23,241 

Totals  $959,973    $539,311 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Correctional  Indus- 
tries proposes  the  following  positions  for  continued 
operations  and  program  expansions : 


1968-69 
1 


1969-70 
1 


FOL 


CIM 


CMC 


Location 
Central 
Offlie 


196S-69    1969-70 


0.5 


O.-l 


Reasons 

This  position  is  proposed  to  process  additional  sales 
orders  being  received  and  to  liandle  additional  work- 
load rcsnltirg  from  the  transfer  of  invoices  and  cash- 
ering  services  from  the  institutions  to  tlie  Central 
Offlce. 

Tills  fractional  position  is  proposed  in  the  current 
>  ear  onlv  as  temporary  help  in  the  sales  order  section 
to  assist  in  handling  of  seasonal  increased  volume  of 
orders  and  to  provide  coverage  for  an  employee  on 
extended  sick  leave. 

This   fractional   position   is   required   to  handle   a 
seasonal  flood  of  sales  orders. 
This  portion  of  a  general  accountant  is  required  to 
cover  a  position  in  which  the  incumbent  is  on  ex- 
tended sick  leave. 

These  correctional  ofUcer  positions  are  proposed  to 
provide  full  seven  day  per  week  supervision  at  tlie 
animal  laboratory  projects. 


CGI 


ClIF 


Sub  Total       16.3 
Salary  savings 

applied  to 

above         -0. 1 


0.7 


13.4 


-0.1 


Reasons 
An  increased  workload  and  production  revision  pro- 
gram in  the  metal  fabrication  enterprise  supports 
.an  additional  position  of  assistant  factory  superin- 
tendent. 

These  temporary  help  positions  are  needed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  increased  production  of  metal  desks  re- 
quired to  meet  delivery  commitments. 
Transfer  of  the  license  plate  decal  printing  from 
Folsom  to  CMC  will  result  in  the  deletion  of  a 
printing  foreman  position  and  a  heavy  truck  driver. 
Transfer  of  the  Camarillo  State  Hospital  dairy  oper- 
ation to  Chino  resulted  in  the  need  for  3  assistant 
dairymen  positions  and  one  heavy  truck  driver  to 
deliver  milk  sold  to  the  hospital. 
Two  positions  will  be  required  to  start  up  the 
decal  printing  program  transferred  from  Folsom  in 
January  1969.  Folsom  is  deleting  these  positions 
as  of  the  same  date.  Additional  positions  of  one 
printing  superintendent  and  one  printing  foreman 
are  requested  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  tn  super- 
vise the  anticipated  workload  increase  resulting 
from  the  printing  of  additional  decals.  stickers, 
etc..  for  the  state  use  market. 
.\  textile  products  factory  foreman  is  proposed  to 
liring  supervisory  ratios  and  production  quality  up 
to  the  standards  establislied  for  other  industrial 
enterprises. 

A  position  of  correctional  officer  is  proposed  to 
provide  supervision  for  the  orchard  project,  whicli 
was  transferred  to  Correctional  Industries  as  of 
August  1.  19ns. 

.\n  accountant  is  proposed  to  service  the  orchard 
and  bookbinding  operations  at  this  location. 


NBTTOT.iL  16.4  12.3 

The  increase  in  1969-70  over  1968-69  in  continuing  personnel  man-years  results 

from  a  decreased  estimate  of  salary  savings   in  the   1969-70   fiscal  year  at  San 
Qnentin. 


Output 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Man  hours  worked — fire 

suppression   

477,096 

500,000 

500,000 

Resular   project   assignment 

hours    

5.688,240 

5,700,000 

6,000,000 

In-eamp  assignment  hours 

753,360 

753,360 

794,240 

Average  number  of  inmates 

employed    

2,500 

2,500 

2,600 

2.  Work  Projects — Cooperating  Agencies 


General  Description 


yeed 

The  Department  of  Corrections  has  met  the  need  to 
provide  treatment  and  training  activities  designed  to 
increase  each  inmate's  sense  of  responsibility  and 
aided  in  solving  the  state's  preservation  of  natural 
resources  problem  through  the  establishment  of  vari- 
ous cooperative  work  projects. 

Objectives 

_  To  provide  a  physically  fit,  well  trained  and  super- 
vised group  of  workers  to  accomplish  fire  suppression 
and  allied  work  in  the  state's  natural  resources  pro- 
gram. 


The  conservation  camp  program  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  provide  the  State  Division  of  Forestry  with 
a  large  manpower  pool  of  inmate  workers  to  be  as- 
signed to  fire  suppression  and  allied  forestry  projects. 

The  program  consists  of  29  Division  of  Forestry 
camps,  two  Division  of  Highways  camps,  and  three 
seasonal  USPS  camps  with  a  total  inmate  population 
of  2,500  men.  With  the  exception  of  the  highway 
camps,  all  camps  are  strategical^  located  through- 
out the  state  for  forest  fire  suppression  purposes  and 
secondarily  to  perform  allied  forestry  projects  to 
maintain  and  protect  the  natural  resources  of  the 
state. 

As  the  department  considers  conservation  camps 
another  method  of  security,  the  major  costs  of  this 
component  have  been  allocated  to  the  Institution  Pro- 
gram. The  input  following  reflects  the  inmate  pay  for 
regular  in-camp  crews  and  fire  fighting  overtime  only. 
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III.   INSTITUTIONAL   PROGRAM— Continued 

2.  Work  Projects — Cooperating  Agencies — Continued 

Input                                                      Actual  Estimated          Estimated               Workload  Information 

1967-6S  196S-69            1963-70 

General  Fund :  The  workload  adjustments  reflect  reimbursed  ex- 

WoTioid'adjuitmeru-:::::  ^'''■''-  ^'1;065      ^'Illi          pendltures  related  to  emergency  firefigliting  and  ad- 

ditionul   inmate   paj'   in  conservation   camps   due  to 

Total   ?d75,1S7  $585,116      $587,276          increased  population  in  these  facilities. 


IV.     RELEASE  PROGRAM 


Need 


In  order  to  make  appropriate  decisions  of  release, 
the  releasing  parole  boards  must  be  provided  infor- 
mation of  the  inmates'  institution  adjustments  and 
beliavior  changes. 

To  provide  conditions  conducive  to  success  on 
parole  in  the  community,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare 
the  inmates  for  the  transition  from  institution  sup- 
port to  free  society. 

Authority 

Penal  Code,  Tart  III,  Titles  1,  2,  3,  5,  7 ;  Welfare 
and  Institutions  Code,  Divisions  2.5,  3. 

Ohjectives 

1.  To  provide  the  releasing  authorities  v^ith  infor- 
mation of  inmates'  progress  and  jjotential  readi- 
ness for  return  to  a  community. 

2.  To  release  inmates  to  parole  supervision  or  dis- 
charge at  the  appropriate  time  of  their  sentence. 

3.  To  provide  inmates  with  required  special  pro- 
gram and  subsistence  support  for  tlieir  return 
to  the  community. 

General  Description 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  men  and  women 
released  from  correctional  institutions  return  to  the 
community  under  conditions  of  parole.  The  release 
program  has  been  structured  primarily  for  this  ma- 


jority. Tlie  process  begins  with  preparation  of  re- 
ports by  institution  professional  staff  for  the  appro- 
priate release  board.  Such  a  report  contains  the  his- 
tory of  progress  or  lack  of  progress  for  the  individual 
inmate  while  in  the  institution.  Evaluations  are  made 
of  the  inmate's  degree  of  change,  modification  of  at- 
titude and  behavior,  accomplishments  in  various 
programs  and  prognosis  of  future  behavior.  In  spe- 
cial cases  a  psychiatric  report  also  maj'  be  required. 

When  the  boards  meet  to  consider  release  of  in- 
mates, they  utilize  the  foregoing  information  plus  the 
material  developed  during  the  initial  intake  and  di- 
agnosis, criminal  history,  etc.,  to  determine  the  opti- 
mum time  of  release  in  each  case. 

Once  a  decision  to  release  has  been  made,  the  in- 
stitution has  further  responsibility  in  preparing  the 
individual  for  transition  to  the  communit}^  life.  In 
some  eases  this  will  involve  assistance  in  finding  em- 
plojTnent,  determining  status  of  drivers  licenses, 
placement  in  appropriate  living  conditions,  etc. 

At  the  time  of  release  to  parole,  records  must  be 
closed  oitt  at  the  institution  and  transferred  to  the 
appropriate  parole  offices.  The  inmate  must  be  out- 
fitted with  appropriate  apparel,  if  he  does  not  possess 
such,  and  a  release  allowance  provided,  either  from 
his  own  funds  when  available  or  from  state  funds. 

The  final  act  in  this  process  is  to  arrange  for 
transportation  of  the  inmate  to  his  parole  destination 
and  provide  him  with  instructions  on  reporting  to 
his  parole  offlcer. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 


t'ontinuiiis  program  costs 354.5  372.3  369  $3.844,4.53 

Prorated  administrative  charges 

(Central  Office  and  Institutions) (21.5)  (25.8)  (25.7)  (228,312) 

Workload  adjustments -  4.4           8.4  - 

Totals,    Release    Program 354.5  376.7  377.4  $3,844,453 

General  Fund SSJf.o  316.t  377.4  $3,SUA5S 

Program  Elements : 

Inmate  program  reports 273.5  284.6  283.2  $2,331,933 

Workload  adjustment -  4.4           8.4  - 

Releasing  authorities 41.S  47.5         45.8  761,537 

Workload  adjustment _  _              _  _ 

Prerelease  processing 39.2  40.2         40  7.50,983 

Workload  adjustment _  _              _  _ 


$4,361,541 

(285..516) 
110,374 

$4,471,915 
$Jf,JfTl,915 

$2,631,170 

25,893 

912,245 

818,126 
84,481 


$4,473,577 

(292,430) 
210,662 

$4,684,239 
$4,684,239 

$2,711,149 

69,218 

921,192 

18,512 

841,236 

122,932 
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IV.     RELEASE   PROGRAM— Continued 
A.   Inmate  Program  Reports 

Workload                                  ^A^u^^       ^^'^t        ilsS^To"  ^^°'^'  Completes  a  report  after  interviewing  the  iu- 

Number  of  reports  prepared—       24,333           26,766           29,442  mate. 

■KTppd  Input                                                         Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

^^"^^  1967-6S           196S-69           1969-70 

Tlio    nnnpnranpp    nf    nn    inrnflfp    Vipfnrp    n    rplpn<!ino>  Expenditures $2,331,933    $2,631,170    $2,711,149 

1  He  appearance  ot  an  mmate  Detore  a  reieasmg  workload  adjustment '_•<■•  ^g^ggg  -^    gg'^is 

authority   board  for   release    consideration   marks   a  . 

most  critical  decision  point  in  his  incarceration.  It  _  Totals   $2,331,933  $2,657,063  $2,780,367 

,  ,       .  4.      i    ^T,   i  4.        J  Personnel  man-years 273.0  284.6  283.2 

is   extremely   important   that   program    reports,  _  de-  Workload  adjustment -  4.4  8.4 

scribing    institutional    accomplishments    and    adjust-  

ments,  be  provided  to  the  boards  to  assist  them  in  ^"'^"'^   ^'^^•^  ^^^  -^^-^ 

making  efEective  decisions.  Workload  Information 

Oljective  Population  increases  at  the  California  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  require  four  positions  in  this  element  to 

To  prepare  reports  of  inmates    adjustment  and  re-  adequately  handle  the  workload  increases.  An  addi- 

habihtative  progress  for  use  by  the  releasing  authori-  clonal  two  at  San  Quentin  are  required  for  tlie  in- 

ties  in  making  decisions  of  appropriate  tmie  and  con-  grease  in  the  number  of  inmates  released, 

ditions  for  release.  Folsom  requires  two  positions,  a  correctional  coun- 

General  Description  selor  and  a  clerk-typist  to  assist  in  preparing  the  2,676 

additional  reports  in  this  element. 

During  the  inmate's  incarceration,  he  is  constantly  The   California  Institution  for  Men  requires  one 

being  evaluated  on  his  behavior,  attitude  and  prog-  position  for  the  correctional  casework  trainee  pro- 

ress  in  the  various  programs  by  institutional  staff.  gram,  which  is  a  reclassification  from  a  correctional 

Prior  to  the  inmate's  appearance  before  a  releasing  counselor's  position  on  the  established  two  for  one 

board,  these  and  other  reports  prepared  for  this  pur-  basis. 

pose  are  summarized  by  the  case  worker,  who  also  These  nine  positions  are  being  offset  by  a  reduction 
interviews  the  inmate  to  better  interpret  his  current  of  0.6  of  a  position  at  the  Correctional  Training  Fa- 
progress.  cilit.y,  where  clerical  position  funds  are  being  used  to 

In  some  cases,  behavior  or  criminal  offenses  also  improve  ofBce  efBcieney  through  the  rental  of  an  auto- 
dictate  that  a  psj'chiatric  or  psychological  report  be  matic  typewriter. 

prepared  for  information  to  the  boards.  In  these  The  reduction  in  continuing  position  count  in  the 
cases,  an  appropriate  professional,  either  from  the  budget  year  reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  sal- 
institutional  staff  or  under  contract  to  the   institu-  ary  savings  of  1.4  positions. 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 
Adult  Authority 

Institution  cases  heard 24,774 

Releases  granted 6,378 

Parole  and  community  services 

eases  heard 12,951 

Paroles  canceled 3,610 

Paroles  suspended 2,129 

Reinstatements    1,371 

Other  ( mandatory  review  cases, 
reatErmed  actions,  KTCU  re- 
leases or  placements  or- 
dered, parole  continuations 
or  advances) 5,841 


Estimated 
196S-69 

27,251 
7,016 

14,246 
3,971 
2.342 

1.50S 


6,425 


B.  Releasing  Authorities 

Estimated               'Women's  Board  of  Terms  and  Actual 

1969-70                     Parole  1967-6S 

Institution  cases  heard 1,452 

29  976           Releases  granted   584 

7]71S  Parole  and  community  services 

cases  heard 2,206 

15,671            Paroles  canceled   260 

4  368            Paroles  suspended 482 

2,576            Reinstatements 182 

1,659  Other  (routine  discipline,  gen- 

eral case  discussion,  lirogress 

reports,  transfers,  etc.) 1,372 

Narcotic  Addict  Evaluation 
Authority 

7^068            Institution  cases  heard 3,006 

Outpatient     revocation     cases 

heard   3,607 

Final  discharge  hearings ISO 


Estimated 
196S-69 

1,565 
642 

2,410 
273 
506 
194 


1,437 


3,455 

4,S04 
269 


Estimated 
1969-70 
1,621 
667 

2,531 
287 
521 
203 


1,520 


4,100 

5,651 
360 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   CORRECTIONS — Continued 


IV.   RELEASE    PROGRAM— Continued 


Need 


The  indeterminate  sentence  law  of  California  pro- 
vides that  the  length  of  time  a  convicted  felon  or 
narcotic  addict  must  spend  in  an  institution  or  under 
supervised  release  be  determined  by  an  independent 
releasing  authority. 

The  institution  and  parole  time  of  male  adult  felons 
is  controlled  by  the  Adult  Authority  while  the  time 
of  women  felons  is  determined  by  the  Women 's  Board 
of  Terms  and  Parole.  As  provided  by  the  Welfare  and 
Institutions  Code,  the  length  of  inpatient  and  out- 
patient treatment  for  a  narcotic  addict  is  decided  by 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Evaluation  Authority. 

Ohjectives 

1.  To  insure  the  safetj'  and  welfare  of  the  public  by 
making  individual  case  determinations  of  the  length 
of  time  an  individual  should  spend  in  an  institution 


before  release  to  the  community  with  a  reasonable 
probability  of  successful  adjustment  as  a  responsible 
citizen. 

2.  To  prevent  individuals,  still  under  control  of  a 
releasing  authority,  from  reverting  to  former  anti- 
social acts  by  returning  those  persons  to  an  institu- 
tion when  such  action  is  warranted  by  their  behavior. 

3.  To  recommend  granting  or  denial  of  pardons  or 
commutations  of  sentences  to  the  Governor's  office  (ob- 
jective of  Adult  Authority  only) . 

General  Description 

Although  the  three  releasing  authorities  in  Cali- 
fornia have  responsibilities  for  different  types  of  in- 
dividuals incarcerated  in  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions '  institutions,  their  functions  and  procedures  are 
more  similar  than  dissimilar.  The  individual  activities 
and  procedures  are  outlined  below : 


Adult  Authority 


The  Adult  Authority  fixes  terms  which  shall  be 
served  by  adult  male  felons  in  institutions  and  on  pa- 
role. The  board  establishes  dates  upon  which  inmates 
are  to  be  released  from  the  institutions  to  parole  and 
the  specific  conditions  under  which  they  must  live 
while  on  parole. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  supervises  the  pa- 
rolees and  may,  for  cause,  request  the  Adult  Authority 
to  consider  the  future  status  of  a  parolee  who  has  vio- 
lated conditions  of  parole,  committed  a  crime,  or  is 
apparently  heading  his  life  pattern  in  a  manner  that 
will  produce  some  antisocial  act  requiring  a  parole 
revocation  or  a  new  commitment. 


The  Adult  Authority  organizes  its  members  and 
civil  service  hearing  representatives  into  panels  before 
which  inmates  or  parolees  appear.  The  hearings,  be- 
fore the  panels,  occur  within  the  institutions  where 
the  inmates  are  incarcerated  or  at  appropriate  loca- 
tions within  the  state  where  parolees  may  appear  or 
where  their  eases  are  studied  for  determination  of 
continued  parole. 

The  Adult  Authority  also  acts  as  an  advisory 
pardon  board;  and  as  such,  after  completed  staff  in- 
vestigations, makes  recommendations  to  the  Gover- 
nor's office  on  matters  of  clemency  and  pardons. 


Women's  Board  of  Terms  and  Parole 


The  Women's  Board  of  Terms  and  Parole  deter- 
mines the  length  of  time  to  be  served  by  adult  female 
felons  in  the  California  Institution  for  Women  and  on 
parole.  This  board  establishes  parole  dates  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  parolee  must  live  while  on  pa- 
role with  special  recognition  of  the  different  problems 
presented  by  and  needs  of  female  felous.  This  board 
also  organizes  its  members  and  hearing  representa- 


tive— the  executive  officer — into  panels  to  conduct 
personal  interviews  with  female  inmates  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Institution  for  Women.  Additional  meetings 
are  held  in  the  community  to  review  reports  and  con- 
sider suspending,  cancelling,  and  restoring  parole. 
The  board  also  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
director  with  regard  to  the  treatment  and  training 
of  female  felons. 


Narcotic  Addict  Evaluation  Authority 


The  Narcotic  Addict  Evaluation  Authority  deter- 
mines the  period  of  treatment  for  the  civil  narcotic 
addicts  in  the  California  Rehabilitation  Center  or  one 
of  its  branches.  In  addition,  the  authority  releases 
both  males  and  females  to  outpatient  status  (similar 
to  a  parole  condition)  and  orders  the  return  to  the 
Eehabilitation  Center  when  they  are  found  to  be  in 
danger  of  becoming  readdicted  to  drugs.  The  author- 
itj^  also  recommends  discharges  to  the  committing 
court  following  treatment  and  a  period  of  outpatient 
supervision  including  a  prescribed  community  experi- 
ence of  three  years  without  reversion  to  narcotics. 


This  board  also  is  organized  into  panels  which  meet 
regularly  to  conduct  interviews  of  persons  proposed 
for  release  from  the  Eehabilitation  Center.  In  addi- 
tion, the  authority  reviews  cases  of  persons  who  have 
become  readdicted  or  those  whose  tests  indicate  a 
return  to  the  use  of  narcotics  and  have  been  ordered 
returned  to  the  Eehabilitation  Center.  Monthly  meet- 
ings are  also  held  to  consider  the  justification  for 
holding  individuals  beyond  the  anniversary  date  of 
their  commitment. 
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Input  Actual 

1957-68 
Adult  Authority 

Expenditures    $664,586 

Workload  adjustment - 

Total    $664,586 

Personnel  man-years 34.7 


Workload  Information 


IV.     RELEASE  PROGRAM— Continued 

Estimated  Estimated  Input 

196S-S9  1969-70  IFoHien's  Board  of  Terms  and 

Parole 

$739,335       S747,135  Expenditures    $96,951 

-  18,512  Personnel  man-years 7.1 

$789,385       $765,647  Narcotic  Addict  Evaluation 

85.0  38.3  Authority 

Expenditures ($49,756)  * 

Personnel  man-years (5) 


$119,219 
7.5 


$58,691 
5 


$119,890 
7.5 


$54,167 
5 


The  reduction  in  Adult  Authority  position  count 
in  the  budget  year  reflects  an  increase  in  the  esti- 
mated salary  savino-s  of  1.7  positions. 

The  $18,512  workload  increase  in  1969-70  is  for 
the  following  purposes : 

$3,125  Eental  of  Selectrie  tj^pewriter  in  lieu 
of  additional  clerical  staff  to  facilitate 
the  processing  of  an  increased  work- 
load. 


9,000 

5,387 
1,000 


To  provide  for  an  increase  in  per  diem 
allowances  granted  to  certain  desig- 
nated higher  officials  under  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Board  of  Control  Rules. 
Increased  cost  of  space  rental  in  State 
Office  Building  No.  8. 
To  provide  for  representation  by  the 
Adult  Authority  at  the  annual  Congress 
of  Corrections  to  be  held  in  Minne- 
apolis. Minnesota. 


$18,512 

C.  Pre-release  Processing 


Workload 

Number  of  inmates  released 

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 

10,625 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


12,627  13,520 


It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  first  90  days  fol- 
lowing an  inmate's  release  from  an  institution  are 
crucial  to  his  adjustment  or  failure.  It  is  also  clear 
that  the  abrupt  transition  from  the  regimented  and 
artificial  institution  environment  to  the  community  is 
a  difficult  adjustment  for  most  inmates.  Procedures 
and  programs  are  needed  to  help  the  inmate  prepare 
emotionally  and  physically  for  release. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  inmates  be  released 
promptly  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  both 
from  a  legal  standpoint  and  to  obtain  the  bed  space  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

Objectives 

1.  To  conduct  a  program  for  the  inmate  that  in- 
cludes meeting  with  such  community  figures  as 
law  enforcement  officers,  parole  agents,  employ- 
ers, social  agency  workers,  etc. 

2.  To  process  various  licenses  and  documents  that 
inmates  will  require  upon  their  release. 

3.  To  release  inmates  to  parole  supervision  or  dis- 
charge at  the  legally  required  time. 


General  Description 

Eeintroduetion  into  the  complexity  of  the  commu- 
nity after  a  period  of  total  removal  requires  a  condi- 
tioning of  the  individual  that  can  bring  him  abreast 
of  community  expectations  and  aid  in  allaying  appre- 
hensions of  the  unlmown  or  unfamiliar.  The  Prerelease 
Program  consists  of  meetings  with  parole  agents, 
who  outline  parole  rules  and  regulations,  community 
members  who  answer  questions  regarding  community 
expectations,  employers  who  offer  employment  or  em- 
ploj-ment  advice  regarding  trade  union  affiliations, 
bonding  and  licensing  procedures  and  other  pertinent 
matters.  Family  relationships  are  reestablished  and 
place  of  residence  determined.  IMonetary  aid  to  pa- 
rolee and  family  is  determined.  In  summary  all  fore- 
seeable aspects  of  a  successful  but  conditional  return 
to  the  community  are  defined  and  described  so  that 
phj'sical  release  can  be  accomplished  with  reasonable 
expectation  of  successful  parole. 

Physical  release  consists  of  a  final  computation  of 
time  served  in  relation  to  release  date,  checking  plans, 
signing  release  papers,  dressing  in  civilian  clothing, 
and  escorting  by  institutional  staff  to  the  point  of 
departure  immediately  prior  to  the  release  itself.  If 
the  release  is  to  parole,  records  are  changed  and  for- 
warded to  the  appropriate  parole  unit.  If  the  release 
is  by  discharge,  the  records  are  sent  to  a  departmental 
storage  location  for  retention. 


'  In  1967-68,  the  Narcotic  Addict  Evaluation  Authority  budget  was  included  in  the  Institution  Program. 
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IV.     RELEASE   PROGRAM— Continued 
C.  Pre-release  Processing — Continued 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $750,983 

Workload  adjustment 

Total    $750,983 

Personnel  man-years 39.2 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$818,126 
84,481 

$902,607 
40.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$841,236 
122,932 

$964,168 
40 


Worldoad  Information 

One  liuudred  twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred 
sixty-three  dollars  ($125,663)  is  required  for  release 
clothing:  and  monetary  release  allowances  for  a  27.5 
percent  increase  in  number  of  paroles  and  discharges. 
This  is  being  offset  by  approximately  $3,000  reduction 
due  to  excessive  clothing  inventories. 

The  reduction  in  position  count  in  the  budget  year 
reflects  an  increase  in  the  estimated  salary  savings  of 
0.2  position. 


V.  COMMUNITY  CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAM 


Need 


Public  protection  requires  the  control  and  rehabili- 
tation of  convicted  offeudei's  during  the  period  of 
parole  as  established  by  the  state  releasing  agencies. 

Authority 

Sections  2399  through  2404  of  the  Penal  Code ;  Sec- 
tions 3040  through  3065  of  the  Penal  Code ;  Sections 
6250  through  6303  of  the  Penal  Code ;  and  Sections 
11175  through  11179  of  the  Penal  Code. 

Objectives 

To  continue  supervision  and  treatment  of  released 
inmates  through  community  based  processes  and  to 
provide  the  fullest  protection  to  the  community  by 
increasing  parole  completions  and  reducing  new 
crimes  and  aggressive  acts  by  parolees. 


General  Description 

Parole  provides  supportive  supervision  as  an  aid 
to  the  parolee's  community  adjustment  and  aims  to 
return  the  parolee  to  institutional  control  to  prevent 
further  criminal  involvement  in  those  cases  where 
serious  offenses  appear  likely. 

The  parole  program  provides  for  the  release  of  ap- 
proximately 10,500  inmates  per  year.  An  average  of 
13,600  parolees  and  releasees  were  under  supervision 
during  1967-68,  requiring  a  statewide  system  of  five 
regional  and  46  unit  parole  offices,  two  psychiatric 
outpatient  clinics,  and  three  community  correctional 
centers  or  halfway  houses.  Population  projections  in- 
dicate that  by  1974-75  this  population  will  iacrease 
by  42  percent  to  19,370.  Furthermore,  due  to  ex- 
panded use  of  local  probation  services,  there  is  a  trend 
in  the  direction  of  somewhat  more  difScult  eases  mak- 
ing up  both  the  inmate  and  parolee  population,  thus 
requiring  both  an  expansion  and  intensification  of 
parole  services. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  IVIAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 665.2  689.2  638.8  ,$8,878,828 

Prorated  Administrative  Charges   (Cen- 
tral Office  and  Parole  Units (26.6)  (25.2)  (28.2)  (302,772) 

Workload  adjustments -  6  94.4  - 

Totals,  Community  Correctional 

Program 665.2  695.2  733.2  $8,878,328 

Reimbursements    _  _  _  -227,686 

Net  Totals,  General  Fund 665.2  695.2  733.2  $8,650,642 

Program  Elements  : 

A.  Supervision — Case  Services 586.4  619.7  569.3  $7,486,631 

Workload  adjustments -  4  89.5  - 

B.  Community  Correctional  Centers__  27.7  24  24  366,404 
Workload  adjustments -  -  1.9  - 

C.  Work  Furlough 12  2  3,997 

Workload  adjustments -  2  3  - 

D.  Parole  Psychiatric  Outpatient 

Services 20.8  20.8  20.8  354,045 

E.  Anti-narcotic  Testing 10.4  10  10  213,294 

Workload  adjustments _  _  _  — 

F.  Community  Resources   6.2  -  -  6,452 

G.  Parole  Staff  Services 5  5  5  94,116 

H.  Special  Services 7.7  7.7  7.7  125,703 


$9,854,199 

(308,200) 
-186,496 


(,667,703 
-164,S8i 


$9,701,719 

(364,174) 

824,444 


$10,526,163 
-185,210 


1,502,819        $10,840,953 


i,435,450 

-^201,982 

381,811 

12,874 

5,800 

2,612 

356,599 
282,495 


87,521 
139,639 


3,255,116 

763,320 

379,409 

47,673 

5,147 

5,876 

857,321 

282,975 

7,575 

88,565 
147,976 
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V.     COMMUNITY  CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 


Output 

Parole  Population  July  1 

Intake : 

Total  felons 

Paroled  * 

Reinstatements    


Total  eivil  addicts 

Releases  * 

Reinstatements   __ 


Actual 
1967-6S 
14,362 

7,911 
6,805 
1,106 

2,762 

2,408 

354 


Estimated 
196S-69 
13,988 

8,915 
7,880 
1,085 

3,865 

3,425 

440 


Estimated 
1959-70 

15,065 

9,390 
8,375 
1,015 

4,635 

4,100 

535 


Outgo : 

Total  felons 

Cancellations/suspensions 
Discharges/deaths 

Total  civil  addicts 

Suspensions   

Discharges/death    


Parole  population  June  30_ 


8,358 
4,703 
3,655 

2,689 

2,452 

237 

13,988 


8,304 
4,850 
3,454 

3,399 

3,085 
314 

15,065 


8,710 
5,475 
3,235 

4,030 

3,615 

415 

16,350 


A.  Supervision — Case  Services 


Need 


Awareness  of  parolee  behavior,  prevention  of  crimi- 
nal, and  other  deviant  behavior,  and  effective  decision- 
making to  insure  an  efficient  and  well-balanced  pro- 
gram of  parolee  crime  control. 

Objectives 

To  be  aware  of  parolee  beha%aor,  provide  effective 
intervention  measures,  help  parolees  adjust  to  com- 
munity life  upon  their  release  from  prison,  maintain  a 
stable  community  adjustment  during  parole,  and  re- 
frain from  serious  anti-social  behavior  both  during 
and  after  the  parole  process. 

General  Description 

Supervision  begins  prior  to  the  inmate's  release 
when  a  case  is  referred  to  the  field  for  pre-parole  in- 
vestigation. The  agent  investigates  the  proposed  re- 
lease program  and  submits  a  Release  Program  Study 
authorizing  the  inmate 's  release  to  either  the  proposed 
program  or  a  program  of  residence  and  employment 
developed  by  the  agent.  Once  released,  the  agent  has 
the  dual  responsibilitj^  to  protect  society  against 
further  transgressions  by  the  offender  and  to  assist 
the  parolee  in  becoming  a  self-sustaining,  law-abiding 
member  of  society. 


This  is  achieved  through  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
tools  such  as  individual  and  group  counseling,  job 
placement,  family  counseling  and  the  use  of  commu- 
nity programs  such  as  adult  education,  vocational 
training  projects,  social  service  agencies,  mental  hy- 
giene facilities,  private  and  public  employment  serv- 
ices and  agencies,  law  enforcement  agencies  and  a 
variety  of  existing  resources  which  the  agent  must 
make  accessible  to  the  parolee.  The  parolee's  adjust- 
ment must  be  constantly  evaluated  and  case  informa- 
tion compiled  to  aid  in  decisionmaking.  All  indica- 
tions of  delinquent  or  anti-social  behavior  must  be 
investigated  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  potential  or 
actual  harm  to  society.  Serious  transgressions  are  re- 
ported to  the  board  with  a  recommendation  for  dis- 
position based  on  the  agent's  professional  judgment 
and  special  knowledge  of  the  case. 

The  agent's  relationship  with  the  parolee  is  of  prime 
importance.  The  parolee  must  feel  free  to  discuss  his 
problems  with  the  agent  and  expect  to  receive  reason- 
able imderstanding,  support  and  assistance  in  resolv- 
ing his  problem.  The  agent  must  be  able  to  enforce  the 
conditions  of  parole  through  the  judicious  use  of  au- 
thority in  setting  reasonable  limits  and  enforcing  con- 
trols. 


1.  Conventional  Case  Supervision 

Projected  Number  of  Male  Felons  Released  From  Prison 
Fiscal  Years  1968-69  and  1969-70 

In  projecting  the  number  of  male  felons  to  be  released  from  the  institution,  it  was  anticipated  that  there  would  be  no  major  law 
changes  that  would  significantly  affect  the  outgo  over  the  next  few  years.  Based  upon  prior  years'  experience  and  with  a  definite 
drop  in  the  number  of  persons  released  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  its  was  projected  that  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  number 
released  during  the  present  and  next  fiscal  years,  which  would  bring  the  number  released  more  in  line  with  prior  years'  experience. 
It  would  also  be  expected  that  the  seasonal  patterns  of  release  would  be  maintained  during  these  years. 

Jan.-June 
1961-64  1955  1966  1967 

Total  Releases  C.U.  Releases  C.U.  Releases  CD.  Releases 

Number  felon  paroles 23,397  4,354  2,337  1,314 

Average  base  expectancy  score 41.9  38.7  38.4  38.1 

Parole  Outcome                                                                               RTP  i  WNC  =  TFT^ 

6    months    12.6  .'5.2  7.4 

1  year  27.6  11.4  16.2 

2  years   44.2  17.8  26.4 

Female  Felons  Released  to  California  Parole 

Jan.-June 
1961-64  1965  1966  1967 

Releases  Releases  Releases  Releases 

Number  felon  paroles 2,242  462  558  623 

Parole  Outcome                                                                             RTPJ  WNC=  TFTs  RTP  WNC  TFT  RTP  WNC  TFT  RTP  WNC  TFT 

6  months 10.1  1.9  8.2  16.3  2.2  14.1  16.5  1.1  15.4  11.3       1.0  10.3 

1  year  21.5  5.1  16.4  26.6  3.7  22.9  28.1  2.7  25.4  _         _  _ 

2  years 34.6  7.9  26.7  39.4  5.2  34.2            _  _  _  _         _  _ 

*  Includes  all  paroles  or  releases  to  California  supervision  from  CDC,  out-of-state,  or  federal  institutions  and  transfers  to  California 

supervision  from  other  states. 
^  Return  to  prison. 

°  Return  to  prison  with  new  commitment. 
=  Return  to  prison  to  finish  term. 


RTP 

WNC 

TFT 

RTP 

WNC 

TFT 

RTP 

WNC 

TFT 

n..n 

4.3 

7.2 

9.1 

3.7 

5.4 

9.9 

3.3 

6.6 

24.5 

10.0 

14.5 

20.8 

9.4 

11.4 

- 

_ 

_ 

38.3 

15.8 

22.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 
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V.     COMMUNITY  CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 

1.  Conventional  Case  Supervision — Continued 

General  Description  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Conventional  Supervision— Parole  agents  perform-  workioad'adjuTtmenTs" $2,287,034  $2,396,638  $2,503,453 

ing  conventional  supervision  of  male  felons  carry  an  '■ —  '■ — 

average  caseload  of  72  parolees,  and  agents  supervis-  Pe^rLlWnTearTV:.-::::.^''''l8f  I  ''•''lf?l  ^''^Tl.l 

ing  female  felons  carry  an  average  caseload  of  approx-  Workload  adjustments -  8.2  22.6 

imately  60  parolees.  Caseloads  of  this  size  permit  no  Total  i       isiie  135.6  159.9 

more  than  an  average  of  30  minutes  per  month  for 

each  parolee  and  provides  minimal  surveillance,  super-  "'    ""     ntoima  ion 

vision,  counseling  and  job  assistance.  In  1968-69  population  estimates  reflect  the  need  to 

Female   agents,   in   addition   to   the   usual  parole  add  6  Parole  Agent  positions  to  this  element,  based 

agent  duties,  are  required  to  appear  before  the  Worn-  on  current  level  of  service  In  addition,  a  2.2  position 

en's  Board  of  Terms  and  Parole  when  charging  a  X^J^^'^^   ^''   ^''^   P™'''^"^   ^'■''°'   ^^^i^^^t'-^ti'^^ 

violation  of  parole,  transport  parole  violators  to  the  "  X"l9  69-70,  population  estimates  reflect  the  need 

institution  and  supervise  a  very  large  geographical  ^^^  j^  ^^^^  carrying  Parole  Agents,  based  on  current 

a^'sa-  level  of  service,  and  an  8.6  position  equivalent  has 

been  prorated  from  administrative  and  supervisory 

elements. 

2.  Work  Unit  Supervision  * 

Output  1961-64 

Releases  1965 

(Pre-Work  Unit)  W.U.  Releases 

Number  paroles  average 23,397  2,948 

Base  expected  score 41.9  41.7 

Parole  Outcome                                                                             RTP  J  WNC  2  TFT^  RTP  WNC  TFT 

6  months 12.6  5.2  7.4  13.3  3.3  9.0 

1  year  27.6  11.4  16.2  23.6  8.0  15.6 

2  years   44.2  17.8  26.4  38.2  13.4  24.8            _         _         -               _         _         _ 

General  Description  male  f  elon  parolees  (approximately  45  percent  of  the 

Work  Unit  Supervision— Provides  the  parole  agent  ^^^"^  PF°^^  population)    to  the  entire  felon  parole 

with  increased  time  with  male  felon  parolees  based  on  population. 

the  needs  of  that  particular  parolee  ease.  Caseload  size  input  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

ranges  from  25  to  45  parolees  for  each  agent  and  per-  Expenditures  SS^sm^o  ss^'l^lTsi  Ss'lsUL 

mits  the  parole  agent  to  spend  from  40  minutes  to  workload  adjustments '    -     -^124;069       362;i52 

over  3  hours  per  ease  per  month  depending  upon  the  ■ 

parolee's  background  and  potential  for  aggressive  be-  Pe?sonnef  man-yia-r-s"::::  ^^'''"tl  ^'''lefi  ^'''li? 

havior.  Due  to  additional  ease  contacts  and  more  time  Workload  adjustments -  -7.4  32.8 

for  placement  and  evaluation  efforts  there  is  increased  „  ,  ,                                          „„_,           „„.,  „           „_„- 

„  1       1    1       •        1    ii  -i  Total     26o.l  261.2  258.5 

awareness  of  parolee  behavior,  better  community  pro- 
gramming, and  a  more  effective  decisionmaking  proc-  Workload  Informaiion 

ess.  Followp  studies  have  shown  the  program  to  be  j^  iQQS-m,  this  element  reflects  a  reduction  of  8 

responsible  for  improved  parole  performance  with  re-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  positions  which  were  never  funded  and 

duction  m  returns  to  prison  both  with  and  without  therefore  never  established.  The  proration  of  0.6  posi- 

new  felony  commitments.  tion  is  from  a  supervisory  element. 

Continuation  of  this  improved  parole  performance  In  1969-70,  this  element  reflects  the  addition  of  20 

indicates  the  desirability  and  merits  of  expanding  this  ease  carrying  agents,  plus  the  proration  of  12.8  posi- 

form  of  supervision  from  the  present  coverage  of  5,200  tions  from  administrative  and  supervisory  elements. 

*  Note :  Includes  all  parolees  assigned  work  unit  supervision.  Since  all  parolees  with  a  serious  aggressive  history  were  mandatorily 
assigned  to  work  unit  supervision,  total  work  unit  outcome  must  not  be  compared  with  total  conventional  unit  outcome.  See 
work  unit  report  to  the  Legislature  for  detailed  breakdown  and  comparison  of  work  unit  and  conventional  units. 

'  Return  to  prison. 

'  Return  to  prison  with  new  commitment. 

^  Return  to  prison  to  finish  term. 


1966 
W.U.  Releases 
3,344 
40.7 

Jan.-June 

1967 

W.U.  Releases 

1,879 

38.8 

RTP      WNC      TFT 

8.8       3.0       5.8 

21.1       8.0     13.1 

RTP      WNC      TFT 
10.4       2.3       8.1 
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V.  COMMUNITY  CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 

3.   Non-Felon  Addict  Supervision 

Non-Felon  Addicts  Released  to  California  Supervision 
June  1962-June  1964  Releases 


No.  of  Patients 
Released  1207 

1  Yr.  Outcome  t 


No.  of  Patients 
Released  149S 

1  Yr.  Outcome  % 


Detected* 
Using 
Drugs 

Institutional  Returns 

Free  of 
Criminal 
Conviction 

Witliout                                         With 
Felony  Conviction                       Felony  Conviction 

77% 

55% 

42%                                         5% 

1966  Releases 

Detected 
Usina 
Drugs 

Institutional  Returns 

Free  of 
Criminal 
Conviction 

Without                                         With 
Felony  Conviction                       Felony  Conviction 

80% 

64% 

46%                                    8% 

Workload  Information 

In  1968-69  an  increase  of  3.2  positions  is  shown 
in  this  element;  however,  there  is  a  reduction  in 
funding  because  of  a  revised  point  in  time  (over  the 
original  Governor's  Budget)  during  the  current  year 
at  which  the  population  will  increase. 

In  1969-70  this  element  wiU  require  25  additional 
case  carrying  parole  agents.  Also  9.1  administrative, 
supervisory  and  clerical  positions  are  prorated  to 
this  element. 


General  Description 

Nonfelon  Addict  Supervision — The  Legislature 
has  approved  a  formula  providing  intensive  after-care 
for  nonfelon  addicts.  Caseload  size  is  approximately 
33  addicts  for  each  case-carrying  agent.  Addict  case- 
loads are  more  difScult  to  manage  because  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  frequent  antinarcotic  testing,  emphasis 
on  treatment,  and  special  problems  in  employment 
and  social  adjustment.  Regular  group  treatment  ses- 
sions, frequent  case  contacts,  and  effective  employ- 
ment services  are  major  features  of  this  program. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $1,684,621    $2,072,177    $2,259,427 

Workload  adjustments -      -109,241         224,553 

Totals    $1,684,621    $1,962,936    $2,483,980 

Personnel   man-years 124.7  164.4  167.1 

Workload  adjustments -  3.2  34.1 

Totals    124.7  167.6  201.2 

4.  Short  Term  Return  Units 

Output  *i'"''         ^iiSHl''        ?,i!?'i°„''  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  Short  term  return 

1957— 68     1968—69     19o9— 70  .        •-ii*n         *i  'pji 

Population  Beginnin"-  Fiscal  Year  •  ™-its  provide  brief  economical  programming  for  these 

STRU-CIM° 1 103  65  86  cases. 

NTCU's 223  144  190 

Total  Admissions:  Objectives 

STRU-CIM 330  281  36S 

m'^^'^^'^  "i ^^^  ''^^  ''^^  To  return  selected  technical  parole  violators  to  pa- 

Total  Departures :  T        J.   ±         ■  1        i  ■      1    4.-  ilf 

STRU-CIM 339  221  291  role  status  m  a  shorter,  more  economical  time  than 

NTCU's      —  902  596  787  feasible  in  the  usual  institutional  setting. 

Population  End  of  Fiscal  Year  : 

STRU-CIM 94  124  154  General  Descrintion 

NTCU's 144  190  235,  ircneral  uescrtptwn 

^^STmj^Clll^--'^l^^-^--. 99               90             121  Short  term  return  units  provide  specialized  short 

NTCU's ISO             165             225  term    programming    for    selected    parole    violators. 

,Tgg^  Short  term  return  cases  are  processed  through  sev- 
eral institutions  but  mainly  through  two  120-bed  units 

Approximately  45  percent  of  all  eases  paroled  from  located  at  CIM  (one  for  addict  parolees  and  one  for 

prison  will  be  returned  to  prison  as  technical  violators  nonaddict  parole  violators),  an  80-bed  overflow  unit 

within  two  years  after  release.  Additionally  a  high  at  Southern  Conservation  Center   (for  addict  parole 

percentage  of  all  addicts  under  supervision  will  be  violators),  and  one  50-bed  unit  at  San  Quentin  (for 

detected  as  using  narcotics  and  will  require  some  type  addict  parole  violators). 

of    institutionalization.     Technical    parole    violators  All  parolees  returned  to  STEU-CIM  are  violators 

served  an  average  time  of  17  months  before  reparole  who  have  not  committed  a  new  felony  and  are  not 

during  the  period  1963-1966.**  For  many  technical  deemed  in  need  of  long  term  institutionalization.  The 

parole  violators,  a  lengthy  term  of  incarceration  is  length  of  stay  for  men  committed  to  STRU  is  usually 

*  Early  detection  of  drug  usage  by  addicts  is  one  of  the  main  goals  of  the  program.  Addicts  returning  to  the  use  of  drugs  tend  to 
deteriorate  and  to  become  involved  in  criminal  activities.  Early  detection  of  drug  usage  followed  by  prompt  return  to  the  thera- 
peutic environment  of  the  California  Rehabilitation  Center  treatment  programs  minimizes  the  patients'  deterioration  and/or  in- 
volvement in  criminal  behavior  resulting  from  drug  addiction. 

t  CRC  Research  Report  No.  6,  January  1967. 

t  CRC  Research  Report  No.  8,  June  1968. 

**  Gross  figure  based  on  an  average  of  the  median  sentence  served  by  technical  violators. 


no  more  than  six  months.  The  Adult  Authority  makes 
the  decision  as  to  assignment  to  STRU,  and  in  all 
such  assignments  the  subject's  parole  is  canceled 
prior  to  STRU  placement. 

Emphasis  at  STRU  is  on  prescription  programming, 
a  method  of  establisliing  incentives  for  early  comple- 
tion of  various  treatment  goals.  Work  therapy  and 
both  group  and  individual  counseling  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  program.  Specific  parole  goals  and  plans 
agreed  upon  by  unit  staff  and  the  violator  form  the 
basis  of  a  treatment  strategy  (prescription  program- 
ming~l  that  sets  forth  practical  and  obtainable  goals, 
as  well  as  anticipated  time  limits  for  their  aehievment. 

Any  or  all  of  the  following  methods  for  achieving 
these  goals  may  be  employed:  (a)  individual  counsel- 
ing, (b)  group  counseling,  (e)  marital  counseling, 
(d)  vocational  or  academic  up  grading,  (e)  40-hour 
work  week,  (f )  Alcoholics  Anonjonous  or  similar  pro- 
gram participation,  and  (g)  social  agency  and  family 
contacts. 


Need 
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V.  COMMUNITY  CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 
4.  Short  Term  Return  Units — Continued 


Participation  in  these  programs  and  attainment  of 
established  goals  are  employed  to  help  determine  read- 
iness for  reparole.  Such  release  is  preceded  by  a  re- 
port to  the  Adult  Authority  and  the  parole  agent 
indicating  the  subject's  achievements  and  his  plans  for 
release,  along  with  the  recommendation  of  the  unit 
staff. 

The  narcotic  treatment  control  units  were  estab- 
lished for  the  short  term  reconfinement  of  addicts  who 
use  drugs  (or  are  in  imminent  danger  of  using  drugs) 
while  on  parole.  Previous  experience  indicated  that  a 
high  rate  of  relapse  could  be  expected  from  addicts  in 
a  parole  program.  Addicts  who  relapse  to  drug  use  are 
usually  committed  to  the  NTCU  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  90  days.  Program  in  tlie  units  closely  fol- 
low the  STRU-CIM  program  except  that  more  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  drug  usage  and  most  of  the  parolees 
are  committed  to  NTCU  for  a  period  of  less  than  90 
days. 


input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $154,746 

Personnel  man-years 13 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$109,904  $108,702 
9.3  9.2 


B.  Community  Correctional  Centers 


Community  Correctional  Centers  meet  important 
needs  of  the  Parole  and  Community  Services  Division. 

1.  The  need  for  a  suitable  residential  and,  in 
some  cases,  employment  program  for  cases  ready 
for  parole  when  lacking  other  community  resources. 

2.  The  need  for  a  structured  setting,  as  an  alter- 
native to  return  to  the  institution,  for  parolees  who 
have  been  having  adjustment  problems  while  in  the 
community. 

•3.  The  need  for  a  suitable  residential  and,  in 
some  cases,  employment  program  for  parolees  who 
become  financially  destitute  because  of  continued 
unemployment. 

4.  The  need  for  a  specialized  treatment  program 
for  problem  cases  such  as  alcoholics  and  narcotic 
addicts. 

Oijectives 

Community  correctional  centers  have  three  main 
objectives: 

1.  To  expedite  institutional  release  of  subjects 
lacking  community  resources  or  requiring  specialized 
parole  planning. 

2.  To  provide  a  closely  supervised  and  more  struc- 
tured program  to  those  parolees  who  are  experienc- 
ing serious  adjustment  problems  in  the  community 
as  one  alternative  to  institutional  return. 


3.  To  provide  a  suitable  residence  and  specialized 
services  to  parolees  who  lack  such  residence  because 
of  financial  difficulty  or  who  require  specialized  serv- 
ices not  otherwise  available. 

General  Description 

The  division-operated  community  correctional  cen- 
ters are  an  extension  of  treatment  begun  within  the 
institutional  setting.  The  parolee  resident  of  the  cen- 
ter seeks  and  maintains  gainful  employment  and 
participates  in  group  counseling.  The  center  is  also 
the  focal  point  of  community  correctional  services 
and  houses  at  least  one  field  parole  unit  of  nine  parole 
agents  whose  primary  goal  is  the  successful  readjust- 
ment of  parolees.  Tliere  are  currently  three  centers 
operated  by  the  Parole  and  Community  Services  Di- 
vision. These  are:  (1)  the  Rupert  Crittenden  Center 
in  Oakland  which  caters  primarily  to  male  felon  pa- 
rolees; (2)  the  Parkway  Center  in  Los  Angeles  which 
eaters  primarily  to  male  civil  narcotic  addict  outpa- 
tients; and  (3)  Vinewood  Center,  which  caters  pri- 
marily to  female  civil  narcotic  addict  outpatients. 

Halfway  houses  operated  by  private  organizations 
are  located  in  various  metropolitan  areas  throughout 
the  state.  Those  parolees  served  by  these  facilities  are 
Ijrimarily  individuals  lacking  in  job  or  residential 
resources  and  undergoing  an  early  parole  experience 
in  a  large  urban  area. 
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V.  COMMUNITY  CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 

B.  Community  Correctional  Centers — Continued 

Division-Operated  Community  Correctional  Centers 

1.  Crittenden  Center 


Output 

Population  beginniug 

fiscal  year  

Total  admissions 

Total  departures 

Population  end  of  fiscal  year  _ 
Dail.v  average  population 

General  Description 

Crittenden  Center — A  i 
tablished  in  Oakland  iji  1965.  Program  at  the  center 
includes  individual  and  group  counseling,  psychiatric 
outpatient  clinic,  emplo>Tnent  counseling,  and  recrea- 
tion, education  and  religious  programs.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  residents  at  Ci-itteuden  are  parolees  who 
have  experienced  adjustment  problems  in  the  com- 
munity and  require  a  structured  and  supportive  en- 
vironment. For  many  of  these  individuals,  Crittenden 
serves  as  an  alternative  to  a  return  to  prison.  Addi- 
tionally, Crittenden  Center  serves  as  a  placement  for 
prison  inmates  in  the  work  furlough  program. 


Actual 
967-68 

32 
338 
318 

Estimated 
1968-69 

51 

384 

362 

58 

50 

capacity  c 

Estimated 
1969-70 

55 

422 

398 

55 

55 

enter  es- 

Input 

Expenditures 

Less  reimbursements 

Workload  adjustments 

Totals 

Actual 
1967-«8 

$128,758 
-12.695 

Estimated 
1968-69 

$140,883 

-15.145 

4,015 

Estimated 
1969-70 
$141,591 
-15,145 
7,823 

52 

$116,063 
10.7 

$129,753 
9.5 

$134,269 

44 

Personnel  man-years 

Workload   adjustments ; 

Totals 

Cost  per  case  admitted 

9.5 
0.5 

-man 

10.7 
$343 

9.5 
$338 

10 
$318 

Workload  Information 

In  1968-69  an  increase  of  $4,015  will  be  needed  for 
the  estimated  increase  in  average  daily  population. 

In  1969-70,  the  population  increase  is  continued 
plus  the  addition  of  0.5  cook  position;  such  increase 
being  required  to  correct  a  staffing  deficiency.  The 
existing  1.5  cook  position  is  not  adequate  to  provide 
a  feeding  program  365  days  per  year. 


Output 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Population  beginning  of 

fiscal  year  

42 

41 

45 

Total  admissions 

458 

481 

500 

459 

481 

500 

Population  end  of  fiscal  year — 

41 

45 

47 

Daily  average  population 

43 

45 

47 

2.  Parkway  Center 

Input 


Actual 
1967-68 

Expenditures    $160,246 

Less  reimbursements -28,806 

Workload   adjustments — 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$163,729 

-28,831 

6,450 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$164,691 

-28,831 

1,350 


General  Description 

Parkway  Center — A  53-man  capacity  center  estab- 
lished in  Los  Angeles  in  1965  for  the  treatment  of 
male  civil  addicts.  Program  at  the  center  includes 
twice  weekly  group  meetings  and  individual  counseling 
programs.  Availabilit.y  of  this  center  permits  many 
male  addicts  lacking  job  and  residential  resources  to 
be  released  early  from  the  California  Rehabilitation 
Center. 


Totals      $131,440       $141,348       $137,210 

Personnel  man-years 9.8  8.5  8.5 

Cost  per  case  admitted .$287  $294  $274 

Workload  Information 

In  1968-69  and  1969-70  population  and  price  in- 
creases of  $6,450  and  $1,350  respectively  are  needed. 
A  portion  of  the  1968-69  increase  consists  of  urgently 
needed  funds  to  provide  basic  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs at  this  facility.  Air-conditioning  units  need  over- 
haul, floor  covering  is  badlj'  worn  and  is  a  safety 
hazard. 


3.  Vlnewood  Center 


Output 

Population  beginning  of  fiscal 

year   

Total  admissions 

Total  departures   

Population  end   of  fiscal  year 
Daily  average  population 

General  Description 


Actual 
1967-68 

25 
144 
152 

17 

17 


Estimated 
1968-69 

17 

166 

175 

20 

20 


Estimated 
1969-70 

23 

191 

201 

23 

23 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $110,595 

Less  reimbursements -13.114 

Workload  adjustments - 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$114,628 

-17,100 

2,409 

$115,949 

-17,100 

15,516 

Vinewood  Center — A  26-woman  capacity  center 
established  in  Los  Angeles  in  1965  for  the  treatment 
of  female  civil  addicts.  The  program  is  very  similar  to 
the  program  at  Parkway  Center. 


Totals    

Personnel  man-years 

Workload  adjustments 


Totals    

Cost  per  ease  admitted 


97,481        $99,937      $114,365 

7.2  6  6 

1.4 


$677 


7.4 
$599 


Workload  Information 

In  1968-69  the  increase  of  $2,409  is  due  to  esti- 
mated increase  in  average  daily  population. 
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V.  COMMUNITY  CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 

B.  Community  Correctional  Centers — Continued 

3.  Vinewood  Center — Continued 


In  1969-70,  this  population  increase  will  carry  for- 
ward. In  addition,  1.4  custody  and  feeding  program 
positions  are  needed  to  correct  staffing  defieienices. 
This  center  has  only  one  cook  position,  with  no  pro- 


vision for  relief.  Custody  coverage,  on  a  24-hour,  365 
day  basis  cannot  be  provided  with  the  three  existing 
custody  positions. 


4.  Private  Halfway  Houses 

0"tP"t                                     ^Ag^^lJ^ig        W6B-69        i96*^7j''  "^^^  relatively  low  cost  to  the  state  coupled  with  the 

Xi'.mber    of    private    halfwa.v  potential  of  increasingly  high  returns  merits  an  ex- 

house.s    accepting     parolees  pansion  of  the  State's  participation  in  this  program. 

Xn^rbi^'of^'^eds-rvRifable-to            ''               "'               ""  Consequently.    $56,300    is    being    requested    for    the 

parolees    (estimated)    2.30             336             420  1969-70  fiscal  j'car  to  permit  additional  private  half- 

wav  houses  catering  to  parolees  to  receive  financial 

(jCKCral  Description  '■    ,              «            ii,        i   ^      •      j.i       i?               i!                   i      j 

assistance  from  the  state  m  the  form  of  guaranteed 

Private  halfwaj'  houses  have  been  an  effective  and  parolee  room  and  board  payments, 

valuable  resource  for  manv  parolees  heiuo' released  to  ,^,                                           .,   ,         ^  ,■    ,  a        r  .■    . .. 

_        _           ,            _           ,,          _,      •     ^.                   T       ,1                   ,             T  Input                                                                Actual              Estimated            Estimated 

the  Los  Angeles,  ban  h  raneisco  and  other  metropoii-  1967-6S        i96S-69        1969-70 

tan  areas.  The  division  has  agreements  with  several  of  ExpentUtures   .$21,420       $23,647       $18,254 

the  houses,  usually  consisting  of  a  guarantee  to  pay  ^^orkload  adjustments - -         ^2,984 

for  all  or  part  of  the  costs  for  parolee  residents  of  the  Totals    $21,420       $23,647       $41,238 

house.  In  1967-68  a  total  of  $21,400  was  allocated  to  Workload  Information 

three  programs;  the  Midway  Center  in  Los  Angeles, 

the  Austin  MaeCormiek  House  in  San  Francisco  and  In  1969-70,  an  increase  of  $22,984  is  needed  to  re- 

the    Episcopal    Community    Service    Center    in    San  imburse   privately   operated   Halfway    Houses   when 

Diego  (a  social  service  agency  which  provides  all  the  parolees  and  releasees  are  financially  unable  to  pay  for 

services  of  a  halfway  house  except  residence).  tlieir  board  and  room  because  of  lack  of  employment. 


C.  Work  Furlough 


Output 

Number  if  institutional  inmate 
days  saved  

Total  earnings  of  inmates  in 
program 

Total  number  inmates  partici- 
pating in   program   .Tune  30 

Male 

Female 

Total  departures  from  program 

Total  paroles 

Total  discharged 

Total  returned  to  prison 

Total  escaped 

Average  number  of  days  in 
program  per  inmate 

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 

14,235 

$147,251 

231 

223 

S 

170 

109 

8 

38 

15 

62.8 


Estimated 
1968-69 

17,735 


Estimated 
1959-70 

22,135 


$184,063       $230,078 


2.SS 

258 

30 

212 

142 

10 

40 

20 

70 


360 

320 

40 

265 

165 

10 

45 

35 

70 


or  additional  education,  vocational  training  and  a  pro- 
ductive work  program  with  the  inmate  paying  for  his 
way  while  in  Department  of  Corrections  custody. 
Earnings  of  furloughees  are  disbursed  to  savings,  re- 
mittances to  dependents,  paj^ments  to  counties  and  to 
the  state  for  keep  and  supervision,  taxes,  and  per- 
sonal expenses.  Additional  savings,  such  as  welfare 
costs  are  also  accrued  through  the  work  furlough  pro- 
gram but  have  not  been  calculated.  Since  enactment 
of  Penal  Code  Section  2910  in  1965,  the  Department 
of  Corrections  has  contracted  with  six  counties  for 
plaeeriient  of  inmates  as  work  furlough  employees 
in  local  jail  facilities. 


Reduction  of  prison  population,  control  and  as- 
sistance during  transition  from  prison  to  community 
living,  and  reduction  in  rehabilitative  and  institu- 
tional costs. 

Objectives 

To  permit  the  early  release  from  prison  of  selected 
inmates,  the  establishment  of  a  self-supporting  treat- 
ment and  control  program,  a  reduction  in  early  parole 
failures,  and  improved  parolee  adjustment. 

General  Description 

"Work  furlough  is  an  extension  of  institutional  pro- 
grams into  the  community.  It  provides  for  continued 


Input 

Expenditures 

■^Vorkload  adjustments 

Actual 
1967-68 
$3,997 

Estimated 
196S-69 
$5,800 
2.612 

Estimated 
1969-70 
$5,147 
.".876 

Totals 

$3,997 

.$8,412 
2 
2 

$11,023 

Personnel  man-years 

Worliload   adjustments 

2 

P, 

Totals 

1 

4 

5 

In  1968-69  and  1969-70  this  element  reflects  an  in- 
crease of  two  positions  and  $2,612.  and  three  positions 
and  $5,876  respectively.  This  program  is  almost  fully 
reimbtirsed.  and  the  increase  in  positions  is  based  on 
estimates  of  work  furlough  cases  to  be  supervised. 
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V.  COMMUNITY  CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 

D.  Parolee  Psychiatric  Outpatient  Services 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  General  Description 

1967-68  1968-69  1959-70 

Number  of  patients  Psyeliiatrie  Outpatient  Clinics  are  operated  in  Los 

begmnmg  of  fiscal  year —            796                800                795  a         i            j  o        tti          ■              -ii             •         x          j.i    ■ 

Number  of  parolees  admitted  Angeles  and  ban  Prancisco,  with  services  to  outlying 

to  clinics 476             480             505  parole  offices.  They  provide  professional  psychother- 

^""fi'om^p^ogram^*!!"-"!'!^          481             485             490  ^py  to  parolees  with  emotional  problems,  make  emer- 

Number  of  palients  end  of  gency  psychiatric  evaluations  of  parolees,  consult  with 

fiscal  year 782             795             810  parole  agents  and  participate  in  the  training  of  new 

Need  agents.  Over  90  percent  of  the  parolees  attending  these 

...                                 •       1        1   J  clinics  are  paroled  by  the  Adult  Authority  with  the 

Inmates  with  histories  of  severe  emotional  malad-  mandatory   order   for   psychiatric    attention    during 

justments  require  assurance  of  psychotherapeutic  serv-  tj,eir  parole.  An  assigned  parolee  usually  visits  the 

ices  while  on  parole.  Diagnostic  as  well  as  treatment  gUj^ig  ^^g  j^our  per  week  for  an  average  of  10  to  12 

facilities  are  also  required  for  parolees  who  experience  months 

serious  emotional  difficulties  while  in  the  community. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Objectives  1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $354,045  $356,599  $357,321 

The  outpatient  clinics  were  established  to  permit  Personnel  man-years 20.8  20.8  20.8 

the  early  release  of  inmates  with  histories  of  severe 
emotional  maladjustments  and  to  provide  diagnostic 
and  treatment  services  to  parolees  with  emotional 
problems. 

E.  Anti- Narcotic  Testing 

0"tP"*  196MS        1968-69        1959-70''  indicate  approximately  75  percent  of  all  narcotics  de- 

Number  of  addicts  supervised-       4,900  5,500         °6,300  tection  is  made  by  the  P&CS  staff  and  25  percent  by 

Number  of  nalline  tests 29,382         33,000         37,800  law  enforcement  agencies.  However,  it  is  not  possible 

Number  of  poiuh'f '' ^^'^^^         ^^'^^^         ^^'^"^  to  determine  how  many  of  those  parolees  detected  as 

nalline  tests 236*  264  302  using  narcotics  by  law  enforcement  agencies  are  al- 

Number  of  positive  ready  known  to  have  used  narcotics  by  P&CS  staff 

urinalyses     1,275  1,300  1,500  ,         ■'  n    j.   ■,  ^  ,     n  n-         ^     .• 

because  ot   lailure   to   report  tor  nalline   testing   or 

Need  Other  given  indications  of  narcotics  usage. 

To  control  and  prevent  narcotic  use  and  related  ,  ^^  ^^^^  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Bay  areas, 

crime  by  supervised  addicts  through  the  use  of  nalline  drug  addicts  under  supervision  are  tested  by  nallme 

and  urinalysis  to  both  detect  and  deter  narcotic  use.  mjections.    In  other   areas   of   the   state   addicts   are 

tested  by  urinalysis.  In  the  1967-68  fiscal  year,  ap- 

Ohjectives  proximately  14  tests  per  year  were  made  available 

for  each  supervised  addict.  Because  of  two  consecutive 

To  deter  addicts  from  the  reuse  of  narcotics,  permit  reductions  for   anti-narcotic  testing,   the  number  of 

the  early  detection  of  narcotics  use  in  the  case  of  tests  per  addict  has  been  significantlv  lowered.  For 

parolees  who  revert  to  narcotics  and  reduce  addict  example,  in  1966-67  approximately  20  tests  per  year 

crime.  pgj.  addict  were  available. 

„         ,  „       ■  f  The  extent  and  type  of  anti-narcotic  testing  that 

should  be  employed  is  a  matter  ot  some  controversy 

The  early  detection  of  narcotics  usage  by  parolees  with  even  the  testing  experts  indicating  some  disagree- 

involves  several  interrelated  activities :  Nalline  test-  ment.  There  are  particular  questions  regarding  the 

ing,  urinalysis  testing,  routine  examination  and  eval-  relative  effectiveness  of  nalline  versus  urinalysis.  The 

nation  by  supervising  agents  and  arrests  by  lav/  en-  division  is  currently  examining  the  effects  of  this  re- 

forcement  agencies  are  the  usual  means  of  detection  duced    testing    program    to    permit    an    appropriate 

of  narcotics  usage.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  budget  request  for  1969-70.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 

isolate  the  relative  efficiency  of  each  method.  Studies  substantial  budget  increase  will  be  necessary  in  the 

**  Based  on  25  percent  of  felon  parole  population  plus  tot.il  nonfelon  population  as  of  June  "0. 

*  A  positive  nalline  test  indicates  narcotic  usage  and  an  equivocal  test  indicates  probable  narcotics  usage.  In  both  instances,  uri- 
nalysis tests  are  given  in  tbe  absence  of  an  admission  of  usage  to  verify  the  findings.  Additional  indications  of  narcotics  u.sage 
resulting  from  participation  in  the  nalline  program  are : 

1.  Absences  from  scheduled  nalline  tests 

2.  An  irregular  pattern  of  responses  to  nalline  tests 

3.  Skin  checks  performed  at  the  nalline  clinic 
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V.  COMMUNITY  CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 
E.  Anti-Narcotic  Testing — Continued 

event  that  the  effectiveness  of  anti-narcotic  testing  is  '"P"*  1967^s       ^sei^i        ig'egl^yo' 

being  significantly  lowered  due  to  fewer  tests  being  Expenditures $213,294      $282,495      $282,975 

available.  Workload  adjustments -  -  7,575 

At  the  present  time  all  urinalyses  are  performed  Totals   S213  294      §282  495      $''90  550 

under  contracts  with  special  laboratories  at  an  esti-  Personnel  man-years io.4  "'  lo       "    '  lo 

mated  rate  of  $2.50  per  test  in  the  budget  year.  Nal- 

line  tests  are  given  by  state  employees  where  qualified  ^o^^^oad  Information 

staff  are  available,  otherwise  by  contract  physicians.  This  element  is  increased  by  $7,575  in  1969/70  in 

view  of  the  population  increases  projected.  This  sum 
will  be  required  for  administering  antinarcotie  tests 
to  those  parolees  and  releasees  who  have  a  history  of 
usage  of  addicting  drugs. 


Need 


F.  Community  Resources 

General  Description 


Effective  as  well  as  efficient  correctional  efforts  must 
make  maximum  use  of  available  community  resources. 
Parolees  require  jobs  for  subsistence  and  community 
support  for  adequate  social  categorization,  both  of 
which  are  developed  primarily  through  effective  com- 
munity liaison  activities. 

Objectives 

To  more  effectively  and  efficiently  reintegrate  pa- 
rolees into  the  community  as  law  abiding  citizens. 


Community  resource  programs  develop  job  and 
training  opportunities  for  parolees,  help  bridge  the 
gap  between  corrections  and  the  public,  and  provide 
additional  manpower  for  corrections.  Job  placement 
and  training  activities  include  contacts  with  em- 
ployers, unions  and  schools  to  develop  opportunities 
for  parolees.  The  expansion  of  manpower  resources  in- 
volves the  use  of  grants  or  federal  funds  in  training 
persons  for  the  field  of  corrections.  Citizen  participa- 
tion programs  involve  the  general  public  in  correc- 
tional programs,  resulting  in  improved  public  relations 
and  better  acceptance  of  the  division  programs  in  the 
community. 


1.  Expansion  of  Manpower  Resources 


Output 

Number  of  aides  employed 

Need 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

6  -  - 


The  governmental  as  well  as  the  private  sector  is 
increasingly  recognizing  the  need  to  develop  special 
job  programs  to  permit  full  utilization  of  the  country's 
manpower  resources.  In  corrections  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  increased  services,  probably  many  of  which 
can  be  provided  by  the  disadvantaged  person.  Special 
efforts  are  required,  however,  to  develop  programs  for 
this  purpose  and  train  those  persons  recruited. 

Objectives 

To  provide  increased  parole  services  through  the 
recruitment,  training  and  utilization  of  disadvan- 
taged persons. 


General  Description 

The  only  program  operating  in  this  area  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  community  service  trainee  program  in 
the  Bay  Area  where  14  TAU  trainee  positions  have 
been  established.  These  are  entry  positions  into  the 
corrections  and  research  field.  Trainees,  most  of  whom 
are  minority  group  members,  attend  local  schools  half- 
time  and  work  as  aides  to  parole  and  research  staff 
half-time.  Typical  duties  of  the  trainees  in  the  parole 
office  would  be  the  transportation  of  parolees,  develop- 
ing job  leads  for  parolees  and  locating  missing  pa- 
rolees. In  the  research  position,  trainees  typically  aid 
in  the  design  of  research  questionnaires,  perform  rou- 
tine tests  of  statistical  significance  and  interview  sub- 
jects. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$6,452 

_ 

6.2 

— 

Output 

Number     of    parole     advisory 

committees 

Number  of  parolees  served 


Actual 
1967-6S 

25 
500 


Estimated 
1968-69 


2.  Citizen  Participation  Programs 

I'feed 


Es'iiTiated 
1969-70 


Historically,  there  has  been  a  gap  between  correc- 
tional programs  and  the  community.  Citizen  groups, 
composed  of  persons  interested  in  the  rehabilitation 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS — Continued 

V.  COMMUNITY  CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 
F.  Community  Resources — Continued 
2.  Citizen  Participation  Programs — Continued 


of  offenders,  bridge  this  gap  by  providing  guidance, 
advice  and  service  to  the  various  P&CS  rehabilitation 
programs. 

Objectives 

To  advise,  counsel  and  aid  professional  staff  in  the 
treatment  of  selected  parolees  and  in  the  development 
and  administration  of  Community-based  programs. 

General  Description 

There  are  several  citizen  participation  groups  in 
operation  at  the  present  such  as  the  parole  advisory 
committees,  the  committee  of  1000,  halfway  house  ad- 
visory committees,  outpatient  clinic  advisory  commit- 


tees, and  the  Narcotic  Control  Advisory  Committee. 
Most  of  the  committees  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
for  a  specific  program  and  all  the  committees  have  the 
additional  value  of  improving  relations  between  the 
public  and  the  parole  staff. 

Parole  advisory  committees  are  located  in  most  of 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  state,  usually  under  the 
sponsorship  of  a  local  Rotary  Club.  These  committees 
geuerallj'  engage  in  both  job  development  and  place- 
ment and  in  counseling  selected  parolees.  Because  of 
the  broad  base  of  committee  membership,  these  com- 
mittees have  been  very  effective  in  placing  parolees 
and  aiding  them  in  their  integration  into  the  com- 
munity. 


G.  Parole  Staff  Services 


Need 


The  interrelationship  of  parole,  the  various  releasing 
boards,  and  all  of  the  state's  correctional  institutions 
require  special  liaison  efforts.  There  is  also  a  need  to 
evaluate  current  parole  efforts  and  establish  plans  for 
future  parole  programming. 

Objectives 

To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  overall  parole 
operation  in  terms  of  efficient  parole  releasing  prac- 


tices, improved  communication  with  the  releasing 
boards,  and  more  extensive  and  intensive  parole  evalu- 
ation and  planning. 

General  Description 

Parole  staff  services  provide  necessary  liaison  with 
both  the  releasing  authorities  and  all  of  the  adult  cor- 
rectional institutions.  Evaluation  and  planning  in- 
volves the  evaluation  of  existing  programs  and  the 
design  and  coordination  of  new  parole  programs. 


1.  Institution  Liaison 


Output 

Xumber  of  parole  releases 

General  Description 


Actual 
19S7-6S 
9,213 


Estimated 
1968-69 
11,305 


Estimated 
1969-70 
12,47."> 


insure  the  orderly  flow  of  parole  releases.  A  place- 
ment analyst  in  parole  headquarters  reviews  all 
problem  eases  and  interprets  paroling  policies  and 
procedures  for  line  personnel. 


Liaison  with  all  institutions  and  camps  is  main- 
tained to  permit  the  exchange  of  parole  information 
between  the  institutions  and  camps  and  the  field  to 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

E.xpenditiires $18,43.j 

Personnel  man-years 1 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$18,859  $18,615 
1  1 


2.  Liaison  With  Releasing  Board 


Output 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1959-70 

Number  of  parole  releases 

Number  of  board  serviced 

9,213 
3 

11,305 

3 

12,475 
3 

General  Description 

The  Parole  Division  enforces  the  conditions  of  pa- 
role for  three  paroling  authorities :  The  Adult  Author- 
ity, the  Women 's  Board  of  Terms  and  Parole,  and  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Evaluation  Authority.  Certain  com- 
munications must  be  maintained  to  assure  that  releas- 


ing practices,  parole  reporting  procedures  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  various  board  policies  meet  the  needs 
of  both  the  Parole  Division  and  the  paroling  au- 
thority. 

A  portion  of  three  staff  positions  is  allocated  to 
liaison  with  the  three  releasing  authorities. 


Input 

Expenditures   

Personnel  man-years 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

$21,227         $21,246         $20,963 
111 


3.  Evaluation  and  Planning 


General  Description 

The  evaluation  and  planning  section  has  responsi- 
bility for  evaluation  of  existing  parole  operations  and 
the  design  and  evaluation  of  special  projects  and  pro- 
grams. Typical  tasks  would  entail  the  design  of  a  sys- 
tem of  data  collection,  the  dissemination  of  the  data 
and  its  interpretation  to  field  units,  and  coordinating 
field  unit  research  and  administrative  studies.  The  sec- 


tion also  has  responsibility  for  designing  and  develop- 
ing special  projects  to  improve  parole  operations.  This 
section  works  closely  with  the  research  division  in 
these  activities. 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

$54,454 
3 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$47,416 
3 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$48,987 
3 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS — Continued 


1  V.  COMMUNITY  CORRECTIONAL  PROGRAM— Continued 

2 

3  H.  Special  Services 

4 

5  °"*P"'                                     i^^^l^'g        Y^l^^       fli'^^^^o"               5.  To  provide   training  to  local  law  enforcement 

7  Crimes  investigated 572             3S5             475          agencies  SO  they  may  do  a  better  job  of  public  pro- 

8  Assists  to  local  law  enforce-  taction. 

9  ment  with  investigations —  -                  26                  25                 /.     m           •    j^   •     t    •             -ji                ..,,., 

10  Requests  for  information— _  58              40              40             o-   1 0  maintain  liaison  With  agencies  involved  in  the 

11  Apprehensions    (parolees,  es-  administration  of  criminal  insticp 

12  capees,  criminal) 198               194               200           ^lummib u a uoii  oi  crimmdi  justice. 

13  Training  hours 199                289                300 

14  General  Description 

15  Need 

J^  -J     .              1        ,,.           ...       ,       ,.      ,              The  special  service  unit  works  directly  with  local, 

17  To  provide  increased  public  protection  by  direct                  +4..          jjiiii            £               4. 

II  liaison  with  agencies  involved  in  the  administration  of          Tf^l  'If'  ^^'^  ^f '""J  law  enforcement  agencies, 

20  criminal  justice  and  to  maintain  intelligence  and  in-  <^^"*"°*  attorneys  and  judges  when  there  is  mutual  m- 

21  vestigative  activity  over  the  more  dangerous  offender  t^^*^^*  ^^  ^^^^^s  involving  parolees.  This  provides   (1) 

23  whose  activities  are  the  department's  responsibility.  ^^^  ^°^^  efScient  handling  and  classification  of  the 

24  dangerous  offender  (2)   the  Adult  Authority  an  ad- 

25  Objectives  ditional   decision-making   tool   in   evaluating   the   of- 
27  1.  To  exchange  information  with  local  law  agencies         fender,  (3)  more  rapid  apprehension  of  parole  viola- 

29  so  that  all  concerned  are  kept  up  to  date  on  activities  tors,  (4)  identification  of  major  illegal  activity  on  the 

30  of  the  parolee  or  escapee.  part  of  parolees,  (5)  increased  cooperation  and  assist- 

32  2.  To  gather  intelligence  data  to  provide  evaluative  ance  from  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  (6)  a 

33  tools  to  decision-making  agencies.  better  understanding  and  acceptance  of  correctional 
II  3.  To  help  apprehend  serious  parole  violators  for         problems 

36  return  to  prison. 

37  4.  To   maintain   surveillance  on   violent   offenders  input                                        Actual         Estimated        Esiimaied 

qq  and  those  involved  in  organized  crime  to  determine          „        ,.,                                    (fi^oK^^o      i^^t^on      l^t^-fn-ra 

^2  •   1   i-           J?  ii      ,                                                                                 Expenditures   $125,703       $139,639       $147,976 

40  any  violations  ot  the  law.                                                                          Personnel  man-years 7.7                 7.7                 7.7 

41 
42 

43  VI.  SPECIAL   ITEMS   OF    EXPENSE 
44 

45  Need                                                                                            and  carry  an  obligation  of  the  sending  state  for  cer- 

II  There   are  sporadic   and  random   occasions  when          tain  services  provided  by  the  receiving  state. 

49  counties  incur  expenditures  by  providing  services  re-  Authority  (See  description  below) 

50  lated  to  acts  of  persons  who  have  been  committed  to  Objeetive 

52  this  department.  Such  defined  expenditures  are  reim-  rp^  reimburse  other  agencies  for  costs  incurred  due 

53  bursable  to  the  comities  from  state  funds.  to  acts  of  persons  committed  to  the  Department  of 
gg  In  addition,  certain  western  states  may  contract          Corrections 

56  with  each  other  for  the  custody  and  care  of  inmates 

^7  from  other  western  states.  Such  contracts  are  for  the          Tnput 

59  purpose   of  providing  improved  facilities   and  pro-  The  three  categories  of  expenditures  for  the  fore- 

60  grams  in  the  best  interests  of  the  offenders  and  society  going  are  as  follows : 
61 

62  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PRISONERS  ACTUAL               ESTIMATED              PROPOSED 

63  AND  PAROLE  VIOLATORS  1967-6S                  196S-69                  1969-70 

64  Reimbursement  to  counties  for  expenses  incurred  in  conveying  per- 

65  sons  to  and  from  state  prisons,  including  recalcitrant  tubercu- 

66  lars ;    costs    incurred    by    the    Department    of    Corrections    in 

67  tran.sporting  prisoners  to  and  between  state  prisons,  the  re- 
6°  turn  of  parole  violators,  and  costs  incurred  in  connection 
6°  with   the   Western   Interstate  Corrections   Compact   pursuant 

76  to  Sections  11190  et  seq.  of  the  Penal  Code  and  Sections  3295                                                    „„              «..„„„„ 

71  and  3297  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Code $112,401              $112,000              $112,000 

73  RETURNING  FUGITIVES  FROM  JUSTICE 

74  Reimbursement    to    counties    for    expenses    incurred    in    returning 

75  fugitives  from  justice   from   outside   the   state,   who   are   snb- 

76  sequently   arraigned   or   placed   on   trial   pursuant   to   Sections  ^ „  „„„               „„/,„  ^nr. 

II  1389.  1549,  and  1557  of  the  Penal  Code______ $279,724              $300,000             $300,000 

To 

79  COURT  COSTS  AND  COUNTY  CHARGES 

°Y  Reimbursement  to  counties,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 

81  4700  of  the  Penal  Code,  for  expenses  incurred  in   the  trial  of 

|2  inmates  for  crimes  committed  in  prisons  and  expenses  due  to 

83  a  hearing  on  the  return  of  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  prose- 

84  cuted   by   or   on  behalf  of   any   prisoner,   including   any   reim- 

85  bursements   for   coroner   expenses    under    Penal    Code   Section  „„__  „„„               ocrr^  nnr. 

86  4700.5  in  connection  with  the  death  of  an  inmate $261,720             $2.5,000             $275,000 

87 

88 
89 
90 
91 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   CORRECTrONS — Continued 

VI.  SPECIAL    ITEMS    OF    EXPENSE— Continued 


REIMBURSEMENT  TO  LOCAL  JAIL 
AND  CORRECTIONAL  FACILITIES 

For  repayment  to  counties  and  state  operations  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  work  furlough  programs  (Chapter  1240,  Statutes 
of   1965,   reverted  6/30/68)    


ACTUAL 
1967-6S 


$40,038 


TOTALS 


$693,883 

VII.  ADMINISTRATION 


ESTIMATED 
1958-69 


$687,000 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


$687,000 


As  with  any  large  state  department  or  private  or- 
ganization, administration  is  necessary  to  coordinate 
programs,  provide  services  to  operating  units,  and 
effect  controls.  The  expenditures  for  this  fionction 
have  been  prorated  to  the  various  programs ;  however, 
they  are  listed  below  for  clarification.  In  some  cases, 


they  have  contributed  to  increased  expenditures  not 
otherwise  explained  in  the  elements  and  components 
of  the  programs.  Figures  include  both  the  central 
office  (headquarters),  administrative  costs,  and  ad- 
ministration of  each  institution  or  parole  unit. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Expenditures    (475.8)  (470.5)  (472.1)  $5,079,166  $5,230,892  $5,406,064 

Less  Amount  Charged  to  Other  Programs : 

I.  Pre-Commitment  Program (-1.3)  (-1.3)  (-1.3)  -13,851  -1J,,168  -15,126 

II.  Initial    Intalie    and     Diagnosis 

Program    (-26.1)  (-26.3)  (-26.2)  -277,987  -290.^39  -297,472 

III.  Institutional   Program (-i00.3)(-391.9)(-390.7)  -4,256,2U  -4,331,969  -4,436,862 

IV.  Release  Program (-21.5)  (-25.8)  (-25.7)  -228,312  -285,516  -292,430 

V.  Community     Correctional    Pro- 
gram         (-26.6)  (-25.2)  (-28.2)  -302,772  -308,200  -364474 

Net  Totals,  Administration _  _  _  -  -  - 

Workload  Information 

The  following  positions  are  at  the  locations  shown : 

Institutions  1968-69     1969-70     Reasons 

CCC     1  1  A  business  manager  is  proposed  at  the  North  Coast  Center  to  supervise  a  decentral- 

ization of  business  management  functions  from  Susanville. 

SoCC   -1  -1  An  accounting  staff  position  is  reduced  due  to  consolidating  of  southern  accounting 

functions. 

FOL     -  1  A  position  is  proposed  to  provide  secretarial  service  to  the  business  manager. 

CMF    1  2  The  equivalent  of  one  accounting  clerical  position  is  added  for  Inmate  Welfare 

Fund  and  Correctional  Industries  Revolving  Fund  workloads  reimbursed  by 
those  functions.  A  business  service  assistant  is  added  in  1969-70  for  increased 
procurement  workload. 

CMC    -0.1  -1  Clerical  accounting  staff  is  reduced  due  to  implementation  of  an  electronic  book- 

keeping machine. 
0.5         One-half  clerk-typist  II  position  is  proposed  for  additional  clerical  workload  in 
business  services. 

TOTALS -1-0.9         -f-2.5 

In  general  expense,   approximately  $31,000   addi-  approximately   $17,000   is  required  beyond  regular 

tional  is  proposed  in  the  institutions  due  to  popula-  price  increases  due  to  recent  rises  in  the  ATTS  lease 

tion  related  workload  increases.  In  communications,  line  and  equipment  charges. 

Central  Office 

In  the  department's  central  office,  the  following  increases  are  proposed  in  operating  expenses: 

Budget  year 
Item  1969-70 

Printing    $1,716         To  partially  offset  the  additional  cost  of  printing  the  Biennial  Report. 

Communications    4,000         To  provide  funds  to  continue  the  level  of  workload  indicated  by  the  prior  year 

expenditure. 
Converting  teletype  units 44,086         Department  of  Corrections'  cost  of  converting  teletype  units  to  the  Department 

of  Justice  telecommunications  system. 

Travel — out-of-state     1,000         To  provide  for  representation  by  the  department  at  the  annual  Congress  of  Cor- 

.  rections  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Tabulating  machine  service 38,090         To  reimburse  Youth  Authority  for  increased  cost  of  tabulating  machine  service. 

TOTAL $88,892 

EXPENDITURES  ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  ESTIMATED 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Repayment  of  Correctional  Industries  Revolving  Fund  to  General 

Fund -  -$246,733 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   YOUTH   AUTHORITY 

Headquarters  at  Sacramento,  California 


Need 

Crime  and  Its  Costs 

During  1967,  there  were  1,118.261  arrests  made  in 
the  State  of  California.  It  is  estimated  that  7  out  of 
10  offenses  committed  are  by  individuals  under  the 
age  of  21. 

Overhead  costs  to  the  public  in  California  (e.g., 
maintenance  of  citj^  and  county  jails,  ranches,  prisons, 
training  schools,  courts,  probation  departments,  law 
enforcement  agencies,  etc.)  in  fiscal  year  1966-67  were 
$630.2  million.  This  figure  does  not  include  the  dollars 
lost  to  the  public  in  stolen  and  damaged  property, 
hospital  bills,  insurance  claims,  and  similar  losses. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  immeasurable 
costs  in  terms  of  human  suffering  and  mental  angviish 
experienced  by  parents,  spouses,  children  of  both 
offenders  and  their  victims,  the  ancillary  costs  of 
wasted  lives  and  increased  social  welfare,  and  the  dol- 
lar loss  to  the  gross  national  product  of  offenders  not 
integrated  into  the  mainstream  of  society. 

Trends — Statewide 

Experience  indicates  that  local  public  and  private 
agencies  have  not  had  sufSeient  capability  (e.g.,  funds, 
knowledge,  facilities,  programs,  etc.)  to  deal  with  all 
varieties  of  problems  presented  by  delinquents.  The 
most  dramatic  example  of  this  is  that  between  1960- 
1967  arrests  for  drug  usage  increased  934  percent; 
however,  very  few  local  agencies  have  program  re- 
sources or  trained  personnel  to  address  this  problem. 
From  1960  to  1967  California's  population  increased 
by  23  percent,  yet  the  rate  of  seven  major  offenses 
(forcible  rape,  homicide,  aggressive  assault,  robbery, 
auto  theft,  burglary,  and  grand  theft)  committed  by 
juveniles  between  10-17  years  increased  58  percent — 
excluding  drug  offenses.  During  this  same  time  span, 
the  combined  rate  for  felony  and  misdemeanor  arrests 
increased  by  77  percent.  Assuming  the  present  trend 
in  juvenile  arrest  rates  per  100,000  population  con- 
tinues during  the  next  10  years,  arrests  for  felonies — 
excluding  drug  offenses — and  misdemeanors  will  in- 
crease 51  percent  by  1977. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  has  predicted 
that  of  all  male  babies  born  today  40  percent  will  be 
arrested  for  a  crime  other  than  a  traffic  offense  during 
their  lifetime.  If  a  resident  of  a  metropolitan  area 
the  odds  increase  to  70  percent  and  if  a  resident  of  a 
metropolitan  area  and  Negro  the  chances  increase  to 
90  percent. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  also  reported 
that  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  citizens  are  afraid  to 
walk  in  their  own  neighborhoods  after  dark ;  50  per- 
cent are  afraid  to  walk  in  other  neighborhoods. 

In  light  of  the  above  trends  the  burden  of  law  en- 
forcement and  corrections  far  exceeds  the  capabilities 


of  local  levels  of  government.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  residential  mo- 
bility of  delinquent  youth  and  their  families  makes 
any  consistent  programs  of  control  and  treatment  one 
which  cannot  be  restricted  to  a  county  level.  The  ex- 
ceedingly high  cost  of  maintaining  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  must  be  borne  by  a  higher  level  of  govern- 
ment. 

Trends — Youth  Authority  Population 

Ethnic  group  distribution  of  wards  committed  to 
the  CYA  has  undergone  a  significant  change  in  re- 
cent years.  From  1962  to  1966,  commitments  of  Ne- 
groes have  risen  by  approximately  25  percent  while 
commitment  rates  of  all  other  groups  have  decreased. 
This  large  increase  in  the  commitment  rate  of  Negroes, 
despite  the  decrease  in  other  minority  groups,  has  re- 
sulted in  minority  group  members  now  comprising 
over  50  percent  of  the  total  CYA  commitments. 

The  prior  offense  records  of  wards  currently  be- 
ing committed  to  the  CYA  is  more  extensive.  For 
example,  between  1965  and  1966,  the  percentage  of 
wards  who  had  seven  or  more  prior  delinquent  eon- 
tacts  with  the  police  increased  10  percent. 

The  age  of  wards  committed  to  the  youth  authority 
is  constantly  increasing.  Below  are  the  percentage  in- 
creases between  1956  and  1967 : 

14  and  under  increased  6  percent, 

15  and  16  increased  34.7  percent, 

17  and  18  increased  89.4  percent,  and 

19  and  over  increased  133  percent. 
In  summary,  the  department  is  receiving  older 
more  sophisticated  wards  whose  delinquent  history  is 
more  extensive.  Additionally,  a  large  segment  are 
minority  youths,  who  reflect  and  act  out  many  of  the 
current  complex  social  problems. 

OT)jectives 

To  protect  the  public  by : 

1.  Developing  and  improving  local  juvenile  jus- 
tice systems  and  delinquency  reduction  programs 
through  consultation  and  financial  assistance. 

2.  Developing  and  providing  residential  and  com- 
munity rehabilitation  programs  which  will  prepare 
persons  committed  to  the  youth  authority  to  lead 
law-abiding  lives. 

3.  Participating  in  the  education  of  both  public 
and  private  institutions  (schools,  employees,  par- 
ents, police,  private  agencies,  etc.)  as  to  their  re- 
sponsibility in  the  incidence  of  delinquency  and 
corrective  measures  they  may  take  to  reduce  crime 
and  delinquency. 

4.  Accumulating  a  body  of  knowledge  relative  to 
the  causes  of  delinquency,  its  treatment  and  control. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS «  ACTUAL 

1967-6S 

I.  Community   Services   $8,129,911 

II.  Rehabilitation   40,071,588 

III.  Research  and  Evaluation 532,944 

IV.  Administration — distributed  to  other  programs (1,571,570) 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $48,734,443 

Reimhursements    —969,811 

NET  TOTALS.  PROGRAMS   $47,764,632 

General  Fund 46,709,702 

Federal  funds 1,054,840 

Personnel  man-years 3,343.6 

SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

I.  Community  services — 

II.  Rehabilitation - 

Total,  Augmentations  (General  Fund) - 

Personnel  man-years - 

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT $47,764,032 

General  Fund 46,709,792 

Federal  funds  1,054,840 

Personnel  man-years 3,343.6 

a  Includes  Local  Assistance. 


ESTIMATED 

196S-69 

$12,201,237 

44,616,096 

616,416 

(1,733,073) 

$57,433,749 
-1,060,540 

$56,373,209 

55.271,352 

1,101,857 

3,522.9 


$50,373,209 
55,277,352 
1,101,857 
3,522.9 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 

$18,855,278 

48,437,056 

530,7.58 

(1,779,194) 

$67,823,092 
-863,0S0 

$66,960,002 

65,595,095 

1,364,967 

3,896.8 


$252,280 
45,388 

$297,668 
9 

$67,257,730 
65,892,763 
1,364,967 
3,905.8 
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PROGRAM    AUGMENTATIONS 
I.  Community  Services 


A.  Delinquency  Prevention  Subsidy. 


$200,000 


Enabling  legislation  was  passed  in  1965  permitting 
California  to  engage  in  an  effort  to  combat  crime  and 
delinquency  through  prevention.  The  Director  of  the 
Youth  Authority  is  authorized  to  make  allocations  to 
county  delinquency  prevention  commissions  on  a 
matching  basis,  for  delinquency  prevention  projects 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  1752.5  of  the  "Welfare 
and  Institutions  Code.  Section  1752.6  authorizes  the 
director  to  contract  with  colleges,  universities  or  other 
organizations  for  the  purposes  of  research  in  the  field 
of  delinquency  or  crime  prevention  and  for  training 
special  workers  in  the  fields  of  education,  recreation, 
mental  hygiene  and  treatment  and  prevention  of  de- 
linquency. 

Funds  for  delinquency  prevention  projects  would 

B.  San  Diego  Border  Cheek  Station 


The  State  of  California  is  currently  engaged  in  a 
cooperative  program  with  the  City  of  San  Diego  to 
control  the  flow  of  unescorted  juveniles  crossing  the 
border  into  Mexico.  The  City  of  San  Diego  has  op- 
erated a  check  station  at  the  San  Ysidro  border  cross- 
ing to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The  state  has  shared 
in  the  cost  of  operation  on  a  50  percent  matching 
basis  for  all  juveniles  who  are  not  residents  of  the 
City  of  San  Diego.  This  augmentation  proposes  that 
the  total  cost  of  deterring  juveniles  who  are  not  resi- 
dents of  the  City  of  San  Diego  be  borne  by  the  state. 


be  utilized  in  the  community.  The  department  be- 
lieves that  financial  support  for  such  projects  will  be 
effective  in  finding  new  and  better  ways  to  handle 
problem  children.  The  most  important  part  of  such 
support  would  be  the  diversion  of  large  numbers  of 
children  being  processed  through  the  juvenile  justice 
system  to  community  agencies  for  treatment  and  care. 
A  program  of  this  sort  will  save  tax  dollars  and  will 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  human  values  as  well. 
Existing  legislation  provides  the  framework,  policy 
and  the  opportunity  for  the  state  and  counties  to  join 
as  partners  to  prevent  crime  and  delinquency.  Under 
this  program  state  and  local  money  will  be  used  where 
the  problems  are  and  where  the  services  are  needed — 
in  the  community. 

$52,280 

All  persons  suspected  of  being  juveniles  are  de- 
tained and  interviewed.  The  basic  consideration  is 
that  the  majority  of  persons  interviewed,  therefore 
the  majority  of  the  operations  cost,  are  out-of-city 
juveniles,  and  as  such  should  be  a  state  responsibility. 
It  is  believed  that  the  delinquency  prevention  aspects 
of  this  program  have  statewide  impact.  Therefore,  it 
is  proposed  that  the  state  bear  100  percent  of  those 
costs  of  operation  of  the  San  Diego  border  check  sta- 
tion not  related  to  residents  of  the  City  of  San  Diego. 


II.  Rehabilitation 


Phase  III — Community  Treatment  Project- 
Personnel  man-years 


$45,388 
9 


This  proposal  is  to  continue  experimentation  of  the 
Community  Treatment  Project.  This  project  began 
with  Phase  I  on  September  1,  1961,  and  terminated 
on  September  30,  1964.  Phase  II  continued  the  project 
on  October  1,  1964,  and  will  terminate  on  September 
30,  1969.  Phase  III  is  proposed  to  extend  this  com- 
bined demonstration  and  experimental  project  for 
another  five-year  period. 

Phases  I  and  II  of  the  project  had  the  following 
objectives : 

a.  To  determine  the  feasibility  of  releasing  se- 
lected wards  to  a  treatment-control  program  in 
the  community  in  lieu  of  institutionalization ; 

b.  To  compare  effectiveness  of  community  treat- 
ment with  the  regular  program ; 

e.  To  develop  hypotheses,  and  to  apply  and  evalu- 
ate specific  treatment  stategies  for  all  sub-types; 
and 

d.  To  provide  a  training  center  for  treatment 
staff. 


All  of  the  objectives  of  Phases  I  and  II  have  been 
met.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  wards  can  be 
treated  effectively  in  the  community.  Statistically, 
after  15  months  on  parole,  the  failure  rate  of  parolees 
in  this  program  was  29  percent  as  compared  with  48 
percent  for  parolees  in  a  comparable  control  group. 
Treatment  strategies  developed  and  tested  have  been 
applied  in  other  areas  of  parole  services.  A  large  body 
of  knowledge  has  been  gained  from  this  experimental 
project. 

In  Phase  III,  the  main  objective  is  to  test  the  feasi- 
bility of  incorporating  a  24-hour  residential  program 
element  in  order  to  provide  a  more  adequate  com- 
munity-based program  for  a  greater  number  and  va- 
riety of  wards.  The  residential  treatment  center  will 
attempt  to : 

a.  Validate  a  hypothesis  of  whether  it  is  possible 

to  diagnose  wards  accurately  enough  to  determine 

if  a  community  or  institution  program  should  be 

prescribed ; 
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PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS— Continued 
It.  Rehabilitation — Continued 


b.  Expand  the  alternatives  to  traditional  institu- 
tionalization to  a  greater  proportion  of  wards ; 

c.  Develop  program  elements  that  will  maximize 
integration  of  the  residential  and  community  as- 
pects of  treatment;  and 

d.  Provide  residential  treatment  in  local  com- 
munities near  families. 


It  is  proposed  to  convert  an  existing  50-bed  living 
unit  at  the  Northern  California  Keception  Center  to  a 
residential  treatment  center.  Modifications  and  addi- 
tions to  this  facility  will  cost  approximately  $30,000. 
This  amount  has  been  included  in  the  minor  capital 
outlay  budget  for  the  department. 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 


Need 


Community  service  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
prevention,  rehabilitation,  and  reformation  of  law 
violators  can  best  be  treated  at  the  community  level. 
At  the  present  time,  local  communities  lack  the  re- 
sources (i.e.,  alternative  community  programs,  funds, 
knowledge,  and  personnel)  to  combat  the  delinquency 
problem. 

Communities  have  failed  to  identify  delinquency  in 
its  early  stages  as  evidenced  by  the  rising  crime  rate. 
There  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  among  the  general  public 
as  to  the  contributing  factors  leading  towards  de- 
linquency. 

Authority 

Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  and  Section  6029  of 
the  Penal  Code. 


Oijectives 

To  strengthen  or  improve  local  community  services 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  delinquency  or  retard  the 
occurrence  of  criminal  or  delinquent  acts  that  may 
ultimately  bring  youths  and  adults  into  the  state  cor- 
rectional system  through: 

1.  Assisting  staff  of  local  community  agencies  to 
develop  the  necessary  skills  and  resources  for  carry- 
ing out  delinquency  reduction  and  rehabilitative 
services. 

2.  Educating  the  community  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  identify  delinquency  in  its  early  stages  and  de- 
velop understanding  as  to  its  contributing  factors. 

3.  Identifying  problems  unique  to  each  com- 
munity and  assisting  in  developing  appropriate  pro- 
grams. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 25.6        26.7         26.6 

Worliload  adjustments -  -  3.3 

Totals,  Community  Services 25.6         26.7         29.9 

General  Fund   

Reimbursements   . 

Program  Elements : 

Services  to  public  and  private  agencies         10.4         10.9         11.5 

Financial  assistance 8  8.4         10.5 

Public  education 7.2  7.4  7.9 


5,129,911         $12,201,237 


$8,129,911 

8,076,285 

53,626 

$270,858 

7,673,378 

185,675 


$12,201,237 

12,11^,251 

86,986 

$349,332 

11,626,145 

225,760 


$18,827,160 
28,118 

$18,855,278 

18,778,570 

76,708 

$395,931 

18,187,934 

271,413 


Services  to  Public  and  Private  Agencies 


Output 

Training:  The  success  of  training  programs  is 
measured  by  the  continuing  demands  local  depart- 
ments make  for  training  offered.  Success  is  also 
measured  by  the  willingness  of  departments  to  sup- 
port training  by  giving  time,  salary,  travel,  and  pay- 
ing the  major  cost  of  training  their  employees. 

Community  staff  trained  include  : 

Actual 
1967-68 

Probation  officers 162 

Juvenile    law    enforcement    of- 
ficers      57 

Institutional  administrators 29 

Delinquency  prevention  officers 

and  local  lay  leaders 22 

10    one-day    regional    training 

institutes 1,500 

Totals    1,770  2.300  2,933 


Estimated 
1968-69 
185 

Estimated 
1969-70 
250 

60 
30 

120 
35 

25 

28 

2,000 

2,500 

Consultation:  Success  in  consultation  is  measured 
by  whether  or  not  the  suggestions  that  are  made  are 
adopted  by  departments  and  put  into  actual  opera- 
tion. Increasing  requests  for  consultation  service  is 
also  a  measure  of  service  rendered. 

The  number  and  type  of  department  provided  con- 
sultations on  an  ongoing  basis  includes: 


Actual 
1967-68 

Probation  departments 60 

Ranches,  camps  and  schools 56 

Law  enforcement  agencies 485 

County    juvenile    justice    com- 
missions    58 

County  delinquency  prevention 

commissions    26 

Boards  of  supervisors 58 

Presiding  juvenile  court 

judges 58 

Juvenile  halls 41 

Camp  construction 17 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

60 

60 

62 

68 

485 

485 

58 

58 

32 

40 

58 

58 

58 

58 

43 

45 

20 

25 
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I.  COMMUNITY  S 
Services  to  Public  and  P 

Inspections :  The  measure  of  performance  is  whether 
or  not  the  inspection  is  completed  on  time  and  the 
subsidized  program  has  met  minimum  standards. 

Inspections  include  the  following: 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 
Special   supervision   programs.               36                   41  45 

Rnnehes,  camps,  and  schools 56  62  68 

Juvenile  halls -  43  45 

Jails  92  95  98 

San    Diego   border   check   sta- 
tion    111 

Standard  setting:  Success  of  standard  setting  not 
related  to  subsidy  is  measured  by  whether  or  not  rec- 
ommended standards  are  adopted  or  implemented. 

Technical  pamphlets  and  guides  include :  Guides  for 
the  Preparation  of  Juvenile  Court  Petitions;  Manual 
on  Step-parent  Adoptions;  Standards  for  the  Per- 
formance of  Probation  Duties;  Planning  Local  Keha- 
bilitation  Programs  for  Juvenile  Offenders;  Eights 
and  Liabilities  of  Minors;  Juvenile  Hall  Standards; 
Standards  for  Juvenile  Homes,  Camps,  and  Ranches; 
Guide  for  Court  Investigations  and  Reports;  and  Le- 
gal Responsibilities  of  Probation  Officers. 

Need 

The  principal  purpose  served  by  treatment  at  the 
local  level,  as  contrasted  with  state  correctional  pro- 
grams, is  to  retain  the  individual  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  community  during  his  treatment  process.  Con- 
tacts with  home  and  family  are  encouraged,  and  other 
normal  community  interests  are  sustained.  Many  cases 
currently  coming  to  the  state  for  treatment  and  refor- 
mation can  be  successfully  cared  for  at  the  local  level 
if  adequate  financing,  knowledge,  and  skills  are  avail- 
able. Each  county,  acting  independently,  offers  only 
that  level  of  service  and  that  kind  of  service  it  is 
willing  to  support.  As  a  result,  rehabilitation  services 
for  delinquents  and  criminals  at  the  county  level 
range  from  good  to  unacceptable. 

Objectives 

1.  To  assist  in  the  identification  of  problem  areas 
and  in  the  improvement  of  community  services  such 

Financial 

Output 

Camp  Subsidies 

The  success  of  the  camp  maintenance  and  operation 
subsidy  and  the  construction  subsidy  can  be  measured 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  youths  treated  in  the  local 
community  rather  than  being  committed  to  a  state 
correctional  institution. 

Ranches,    camps,    and    schools 

provide       for       institutional       Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

treatment  at  the  local  level    1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

for 2,895.7  3,422  3,660 

Number  of  facilities 60  67  71 

Camp  construction  subsidy 
funds  for  additional  bed 
space  for  treatment  at  the 
local  level  of 480  208  480 


ERVICES— Continued 
rivate  Agencies — Continued 

as  prevention,  probation,  law  enforcement,  and  juve- 
nile institutions. 

2.  To  aid  in  the  development  of  additional  com- 
munity alternatives  for  commitments  to  state  delin- 
quency and  correctional  programs. 

3.  To  encourage  local  communities  to  meet  and  ex- 
ceed minimum  standards  so  as  to  perform  their  serv- 
ices at  the  most  effective  level. 

&eneral  Description 

Assisting  local  communties  to  improve  service  for 
prevention,  probation,  law  enforcement,  and  juvenile 
institutions  for  rehabilitation  is  one  of  the  primary 
objectives  of  the  department.  These  activities  are  com- 
plemented by  financial  assistance,  which  is  discussed 
as  a  separate  element.  The  components  comprising 
community  service  are  standard  setting,  inspections, 
training,  and  regular  ongoing  consultation  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  In  1967-68  a  total  of  226  inspections 
were  conducted ;  nine  residential  training  programs 
were  held  plus  a  minimum  of  10  one-day  regional  in- 
stitutes; consultation  and  technical  service  was  pro- 
vided to  939  identifiable  public  agencies  along  with  a 
vast  number  of  community  groups  and  individuals; 
publications,  one  method  of  standard  setting  employed 
by  staff  consists  of  writing,  editing,  and  publishing 
guides  and  other  technical  pamphlets  for  use  by  pro- 
bation, law  enforcement,  camps,  ranches  and  schools, 
juvenile  hall  personnel,  and  the  general  public. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $270,858  $349,332  $391,316 

Workload  adjustments -  -  4,615 

Totals $270,858      $349,332       $395,931 

Personnel  man-years 10.4  10.9  10.8 

Workload  adjustments -  -  0.7 

Totals 10.4  10.9  11.5 

WorJcload  Information 

Workload  increases  in  this  program  consist  of  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  one  senior  stenographer  who  will 
report  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Delin- 
quency Prevention. 

Assistance 

Probation  Subsidy 

Success  in  measuring  the  probation  subsidy  is  built 
into  the  legislation.  The  state  only  pays  for  services 
rendered  in  the  form  of  reduced  commitments.  Pay- 
ment is  bj^  legislative  formula. 

Special  supervision  subsidy 
programs  have  accounted 
for  the  reduction  of  com- 
mitments to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Youth  Au-  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 
thority    and    the    Depart-     19S7-6S           1968-69  1969-70 

ment  of  Corrections 2,416  3.036  3,500 

California   Youth   Authority     (1,194)         (1,518)         (1,771) 
California     Department     of 

Corrections    (1,222)  (1,518)  (1,729) 

Number  of  counties 36  41  46 

Percent    of    state    population 

represented   80.5  94.9  97 
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I.  COMMUNITY  SERVICES— Continued 
Financial  Assistance — Continued 

Special  supervision  programs  under  the  probation  1967^14'g        ?968^9        i969^7o' 
subsidy  have  caused  the  department  to  re-evaluate  its  Number     of     minors     inter- 
population    estimates    over    the    past   two    years.    The                viewed  entering  Mexico 19,100           20.250           21,650 

effect  on  the  Youth  Authority  budget  has  been  rather  Number  of  minors  turned  back       7,634          8,100          8,660 

dramatic.    Admissions    to    the    department    by    the  Need 

counties  have  been  reduced  to  the  point  where  con-  a  a:  ■     ^                          i     -,      -,  ^      -,                    -, 

struction   of   new  institutions   beyond  the   Medical-  Sufficient  resources  at  the  local  level  are  not  ade- 

Psyehiatric   Institution   at   the   Southern   California  <1"^^?  ^°  5^^^*  programs  which  tend  to  reduce  the 

Youth  Center  has  been  deferred  beyond  the  five-year  number  of  cases  committed  to  the  state, 

projections  of  institutional  bed  needs.  Objectives 

Further  influence  of  the  probation  subsidy  has  been  ,0            ^  1       i      i.  ^.■^■^  m-                         ■     t        e 

reflected  in  the  Youth  Authority  parole  population.  ^-  Support  local  rehabilitation  programs  in  lieu  of 

Caseloads  were  reduced  in  1967-68  to  the  point  where  commitment  to  state  facilities. 

16  parole  agent  positions  and  3.5  clerical  positions  ,  2.  Provide  financial  assistance  to  counties  for  con- 
were  abolished.  This  trend  is  projected  to  continue  fruction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  juvenile 
during  the   1968-69  fiscal  year  with   10  additional  ^°™^S'  inches,  and  camps. 

parole  agent  and  two  one-half  clerical  positions  sched-  3.  Provide  financial  assistance  to  local  communities 

uled  for  abolishment.  The  trend  is  projected  to  level  to  prevent  delinquency. 

ofE  during  the  1969-70  fiscal  year.  ^         ,  ^ 

°                                          ''  General  Description 

Delinquency  Prevention  Subsidy  Financial    assistance    programs    provide    for    the 

.  ,  ,,                4.  i-       4.1,        •                          n  maintenance    and    operation    of    juvenile    ranches, 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  measure  of  success,  •,    ,            ^,,              .      '.■        ^f    •„„„„;]' 

,,•    ■   '■                 ^             ■,                  ^             t     n  camps,    and    homes;    the    construction    ot    juvenile 

,-,',-,,         4.T,i°ijv                            i-             ■  ranches,  camps,  and  homes ;  the  construction  of  border 

budgeted  to  match  local  delinquency  prevention  proj-  ^    ^    ^       ^^^^^^  ^f'  ^,3,,^,^  j^^,^;i,,  j^^o 

eets  during  the  past  and  current  fiscal  years.  How-  i.^     •                -  1         i,  4.-                   •  •                 „™„    „,,;i 

ever.  $20,000  was  appropriated  in  1967-68  and  $25,000  ^f'""^ '  ^P^^^^^^  probation  supervision  programs ;  and 

in  1968-69  to  subsidize  up  to  $1,000  each  for  admin-  delinquency  prevention  programs  directed^by^ pubhc 

misSns  '°'*'  °^  '°^^^  delinquency  prevention  com-  Z£lhl  Sr'rence  of  delinqSy  or  to  strengthen 

"^^^^^"^^^                                    ^^,„3i         Estimated        Estimated  ^o^al  Community  resources  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce 

1967-68        1968-69        1969-70  the  number  of  cases  coming  into  the  state  correctional 

Delinquency   prevention   com-  system.  Annually,  93  inspections  are  conducted  in  ae- 

ComS^si^ns^^def  :uW::            II               II               It  ^ordance  with  approved  standards,  and  consultation  is 

provided  to  135  governmental  agencies  to  insure  tiiat 
Youth  Service  Bureaus  programs  meet  or  exceed  minimum  standards.  These 
„  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,„  ■  -innr,  innA  and  Other  aspects  of  the  financial  assistance  program 
Kecent  enabling  legislation  (Sections  1900-1904,  ^^^  reflected  in  the  actual,  estimated,  and  proposed 
Welfare  and  Institutions  Code)  provides  $100,000  for  work  measurements. 
the  establishment  of  pilot  j'outh  service  bureau  pro- 
grams for  not  more  than  four  communities.  The  intent  i"P"t                                         19CT.!6S       ^les^g        196™70 

of  this  act  is  to  explore  the  use  of  a  program  which  Expenditures $7,673,378  $11,626,145  $18,167,.595 

would  allow  local  delinquency  prevention  services  and  Worliload  adjustment -  -         20,339 

resources  to  operate  within  a  single  facility  or  orga-  ^^^^^j^ $7,673,378  $11,626,145  $18,187,934 

nizational  structure  as  a  means  to:  Personnel  man-years 8.0  8.4  8.4 

a.  Provide  needed  coordination  of  efforts,  Woriiioad  adjustment -  -  2.1 

b.  Reduce  the  incidence  of  delinquency  in  selected  tz             ~            ^^ 
areas; 

thereby  reducing  any  duplicate  efforts  in  delinquency  Workload  Information 

prevention  within  the  community.  Workload  increases  in  this  program  are  primarily 

Consultation  services  will  be  required  to  assist  local  ^  continuation  of  authorized  program  elements.  The 

eommumties  develop,  implement,^  and  carry  out  the  ^   -^j.  ij^^rease  is  $5,294,265  for  the  probation  subsidy 

intent  of  the  legislation.  Staff  services  will  be  provided  p^gram  due  to  additional  counties  participating  and 

to  the  California  Delinquency  Prevention  Commission  expansion  of  programs  by  those  counties  already  par- 

to_  screen  proposals  and  assist  the  commission  m  ad-  ticipating.  Participating  counties  will  increase  from 

ministering  the  program.  41  ^^  ^g  counties  in  1969-70,  which  will  account  for 

San  Diego  Border  Check  9'^  percent  of  the  state  population.                   ,    . ,      , 

An  increase  of  $815,075  is  requested  for  subsidy  of 

The  success  of  the  border  check  program  is  shown  construction  of  county  camps,  ranches   and  homes; 

by  the  fact  that  unescorted  youths  attempting  to  enter  this  amount  is  based  on  requests  submitted  by  the 

Mexico  were  refused  entry  without  proper  escort.  counties. 
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Four  new  county  camp  facilities  will  be  in  opera- 
tion in  1969-70.  An  increase  of  238  wards  will  re- 
quire an  addition  of  $303,3-10  to  subsidize  the  counties. 

One  consultant  and  a  half-time  clerical  position  at  a 
cost  of  $16,800   are  requested  to  provide  fidl-time 


supervision  and  administration  of  the  Probation  Sub- 
sidy Program. 

Also  included  is  a  proportionate  share  of  one  senior 
stenographer  requested  for  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
Di'vision  of  Delinquency  Prevention. 


Public  Education 

°"*P"*  delinquency   which   limits   public    participation    and 

Staff  Services  to  Statewide  and  Private  Organizations  support  of  local  delinquency  prevention  programs. 

mi,                            n                     -                  .               ,.,.»,.  objectives 

ihe  measure  oi  success  m  carrying  out  stafc  func- 
tions is  related  to  increased  activity  and  interest  in  1.  To  make  the  public  aware  of  the  early  signs  of 
overcoming  the  problems  that  contribute  to  crime  and  delinquency  and  some  of  its  causes, 
delinquency  in  the  local  community.  2.  To   encourage   the   development   of   citizen   and 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  measurements  of  governmental  support  for  delinquency  prevention  an,d 
output  for  this  element.  However,  efforts  will  be  made  local  rehabilitative  services, 
to  develop  such  measurements  in  order  to  determine  aeneral  Description 
the  effectiveness  of  the  efforts  being  made  toward  pub- 
lic education.  Development  of  measurements  will  be  The  components  involved  in  providing  this  service 
made  together  with  the  types  of  evaluation  in  each  of  include  staff  service  and  assistance  to  state  organiza- 
the  following  areas :  tions ;  staff  service  and  assistance  to  private  statewide 

1.  Staff  services  to  statewide  and  private  organi-  organizations,   workshops,    and   conferences ;   surveys 
zations ^^^  studies ;  speeches,  lectures,  or  presentations  before 

Amount  of  increased  activity  and  interest  in  interested  community  groups ;  and  direct  service  and 

overcoming  the  problems  that  lead  to  delin-  ^^vk    with    universities    and    colleges    in    training 

quency  will  be  looked  at  very  closely.  workers  for  the  field  of  corrections  and  delinquency 

2.  Surveys  and  studies prevention,  along  with  the  development  and  distribu- 

Number  of  studies  conducted.  tion  of  publications  calling  attention  to  the  problems 

Percent  of  recommendations  implemented.  of  delinquency  and  suggesting  means  of  correcting  the 

3.  Speeches,  lectures  and  presentations—  problem.  These  four  components  of  public  education 

Number   of   presentations   made   to   public  are  further  reflected  m  the  actual,  estimated,  and  pro- 

and/or  private  organizations.  Po^ed  work  measurements. 

Number  of  requests  for  foUoWUp  services  to  input                                                         Actual            Estimated           Ertrmateil 

groups  who  have  previously  used  our  services.  i9S7-6S        196S-69        1969-70 

Expenditures    $185,675       $225,760       $268,249 

PuUications  Workload  ajdustments - ^'^^ 

Totals $185,675      $225,760      $271,413 

The  effectiveness  of  publications  can  be  measured         Personnel  man-years 7.2  7.4  7.4 

only  by  the  number  of  requests  received  for  the  infor-  Workload  adjustments - - OS 

mation    published   by    the    department.    Meaningful  Totals 7.2  7.4  7.9 

output  data  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  this  com-  .^    ,,    ^  ,  ^ 

.   •          J         ,    J  Woricload  Information 
ponent  is  under  study. 

2^gg^  No  appreciable  increases  are  proposed  for  this  ele- 
ment,   except    a   proportionate    share    of   one    senior 

There  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  among  the  general  stenographer  who  will  report  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of 

public  as  to  the  contributing  factors  leading  towards  the  Division  of  Delinquency  Prevention. 


II.  REHABILITATION 


Need 


Approximately  5,000  youths  are  committed  to  the 
California  Youth  Authority  each  year  from  the  state 's 
58  counties.  These  young  people  are  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  state  because  they  have  exhausted  all  of 
the  rehabilitative  resources  available  at  the  community 
level.  By  law,  the  public  is  entitled  to  protection  from 


the  continual  acting  out  behavior  of  these  delinquents. 
Unless  attitudinal  and  behavioral  changes  are  brought 
about,  these  youths  will  continue  to  be  a  threat  to 
themselves  and  to  society. 

Authority 

"Welfare  and  Institutions  Code. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   THE  YOUTH   AUTHORSTY — Continued 

II.  REHABILITATION— Continued 


0 hjectives 

1.  To  determine  by  diagnosis  -which  treatment  pro- 
gram or  combination  of  treatment  programs  offered 
by  the  department  can  best  serve  the  needs  of  each 
ward  and  society. 


2.  To  provide  a  secure  and  closed  treatment  setting 
for  those  wards  that  cannot  be  treated  in  the  com- 
munity. 

3.  To  implement  a  sufficient  variety  of  treatment 
programs  to  provide  different  kinds  of  youths  with 
programs  designed  to  meet  their  particular  needs. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing   program   costs 3,166.3    3,325.1    3,315.5  $40,071,588  $44,544,120  $45,764,615 

Workload  adjustments -            18          400.1  -  71,976  2,672,441 

Totals,  Rehabilitation 3,166.3   3,343.1   3,715.6  $40,071,588  $44,616,096  $48,437,0.56 

General  Fund SS,360,076  42,S22.2f)l  46,-',r>'i'Mi 

Federal  funds 862,743  910,730  1,194,795 

Reimbursements   848,769  883,075  784,660 

Program  Elements : 

Diagnosis 649.1      661.3      889.2  $8,055,083  $8,801,447  $9,920,581 

Care  and  control 970.6       987.2    1,031.9  12.408,732  13,841,188  14,650,261 

Treatment 1,546.6    1,694.6    1,794.5  19,607,773  21,973,461  23,866,214 


Workload  Information 

Approximately  $2,690,000  is  required  to  provide 
staff  for  the  opening  of  new  institutions  and  for  full- 
year  cost  for  facilities  occupied  during  the  current 
j'ear.  DeWitt  Nelson  Youth  Conservation  Training 
Center  at  Stockton,  a  400-bed  institution,  will  be 
opened  on  July  1, 1969,  with  the  first  wards  occupying 
this  facility  on  October  1,  1969.  This  older  boys  insti- 
tution will  train  boys  for  conservation  work  and  fire- 
fighting,  and  will  also  provide  ward  help  for  the  youth 
center  in  the  areas  of  maintenance,  groundskeeping, 
food  service  and  laundry. 

The  older  boys  reception  center  is  currently  under 
construction  at  the  Southern  California  Youth  Center 
at  Ontario  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  May 
1,  1970.  This  facility  will  receive  and  process  all  of 
the  older  age  Youth  Authority  wards.  The  majority 
of  these  wards  are  now  being  processed  through  the 
Department  of  Corrections  Reception  and  Guidance 
Center  at  Tracy.  The  opening  of  the  older  boys  recep- 
tion center  will  provide  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tions about  325,  much  needed,  beds  for  adult  offenders. 

Full-year  operation  costs  are  required  for  200  beds 
at  Karl  Holton  School  for  Boys  and  the  100-bed 
reception  center  and  clinic  for  girls  at  Ventura  School 
for  Girls.  Both  facilities  will  be  activated  on  January 
1,  1969.  Full-year  costs  are  also  required  for  Ben 
Lomond  and  Pine  Grove  Youth  Conservation  Camps 
which  were  rebuilt  during  the  current  year  and  their 
capacities  increased  from  70  to  80  boj's  each. 

A  total  of  35.8  positions  and  temporary  help  adjust- 
ments are  requested  to  meet  workload  increases.  These 
positions  include  (a)  2  caseworkers  and  1.5  clerical 
positions  for  reception  centers  based  on  projected  in- 
take increases;  (b)  1.5  parole  agents  I  and  related 
clerical  (0.8)  for  youth  authority  conservation  camps 
to  provide  one  parole  agent  for  each  camp;  (c)  1 
janitor  foreman  and  1  painter  position  at  the  Fricot 
Ranch  School  for  Boys,  and  1  plumber  position  at  the 
Fred  C.  Nelles  School  for  Boys,  based  on  workload 


increases;  (d)  3.3  positions  of  overtime  at  the  Fred 
C.  Nelles  School  for  Boys  to  provide  for  classification 
and  counseling  in  accordance  with  established  levels 
at  other  institutions;  (e)  1  post  of  food  service  assist- 
ant (1.6)  positions)  in  order  to  relieve  secondary  as- 
signment of  youth  counselors  in  the  dining  room  at 
the  Paso  Robles  School  for  Boys;  (f)  1  treatment 
team  supervisor  and  related  clerical  (0.5)  for  the 
treatment  program  at  the  Los  Guilucos  School  for 
Girls;  (g)  1.4  security  officer,  0.5  clerical  positions  at 
the  Ventura  School  for  Girls  based  on  the  occupancy 
of  the  Ventura  Reception  Center  and  Clinic;  (h)  7.5 
positions  of  temporary  help  for  teacher  educational 
leave  to  reflect  a  change  in  law;  (i)  12.2  positions  of 
temporary  help  to  reflect  adjustments  in  various  over- 
time blankets  including  approximately  5  positions  for 
an  adjustment  to  man-years  only  based  on  a  new 
departmental  man-year  conversion  table.  The  cost  of 
these  positions  and  adjustments  is  approximately 
$200,000. 

A  major  change  proposed  in  this  program  is  to 
convert  all  four  existing  Community  Delinquency 
Control  Project  Units  and  the  Stockton  unit  of  the 
Community  Treatment  Project  to  Community  Parole 
Centers.  Three  centers  will  be  located  in  Los  Angeles, 
one  in  Oakland  and  one  in  Stockton.  One  of  the  re- 
maining special  parole  units  will  be  discontinued.  A 
savings  of  approximately  $95,000  will  be  achieved 
through  this  conversion.  It  is  proposed  to  use  this 
savings  to  fund  augmentations  in  the  Guided  Group 
Interaction  Unit  and  the  Differential  Treatment  Unit, 
both  units  presently  located  in  San  Francisco.  These 
proposals  are  discussed  below. 

The  conversion  to  Community  Parole  Centers  wiU 
correct  an  overlapping  of  program  areas,  which  is  not 
the  most  effective  way  to  utilize  staff  or  resources,  nor 
is  it  the  most  effective  way  to  relate  to  the  local  com- 
munity. In  addition,  the  probation  subsidy  program 
has  effected  a  reduction  of  commitments  to  the  Youth 
Authority,  especially  those  cases  which  are  acceptable 
in-lieu  eases  for  such  special  programs  as  Community 
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II.  REHABILITATION— Continued 


Delinquency  Control  Projects.  The  Community  Parole 
Centers  would  still  preserve  much  of  the  iu-Iieu  and 
short-term  institution  cases,  and  also  provide  improved 
services  to  those  eases  released  from  the  regular  in- 
stitution program. 

From  tlie  savings  achieved  through  the  conversion 
to  Community  Parole  Centers,  it  is  proposed  to  finance 
modifications  to  the  two  San  Francisco  units  of  the 
Community  Treatment  Project.  One  unit,  the  Diifer- 
oiitial  Treatment  Unit,  will  be  i-elocated  in  Oakland 
because  of  the  inadequate  numbers  of  wards  in  the 
lower  maturity  levels  of  San  Francisco  for  adequate 
tlata  and  analysis.  The  Oakland  area  has  a  larger 
number  of  potential  cases  available  which  meet  the 
selection  criteria  for  the  project.  The  Differential 
Treatment  Unit  is  designed  to  isolate  and  assess  the 
effect  of  matching  parole  agent  style  with  ward  sub- 
tj-jje.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  this  project  to  A^ali- 
date  the  importance  of  factors  which  appear  to  be 
critical  to  parole  outcome  and  to  further  refine  and  im- 
f)rove  the  program.  A  half-time  teacher  is  requested 
to  provide  tutoring  services,  and  it  is  proposed  to  lo- 
cate the  unit  in  more  adequate  quarters. 


The  second  unit  in  San  Francisco,  the  Guided 
Group  Interaction  Unit  (GGI),  will  be  expanded  from 
a  caseload  of  90  cases  to  120  cases.  The  primary  ob- 
jective of  this  project  is  to  test  certain  hypotheses  re- 
garding treatment  of  delinquents;  patterns  of  group 
composition;  and  the  effect  of  closed  group  member- 
ship. While  adequate  data  are  not  yet  available,  the 
program  appears  to  have  a  workload-output  at  least 
approximating  the  institutional  programs  in  effective- 
ness and  efficiencj'.  Results  to  date  in  regards  to  pa- 
role outcome  indicate  a  rapid  movement  in  early 
months  of  parole  towards  success  or  failure.  This  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  Difilerential  Treatment  Unit 
which  has  a  prolonged  treatment  phase  with  a  lower 
rate  of  removal  for  either  success  or  failure.  Expan- 
sion of  the  caseload  from  90  to  120  cases  wiU  require 
two  additional  parole  agents,  one  teacher,  a  half-time 
group  supervisor,  and  one  clerk-typist. 

Chart  II  below  illustrates  ward  population  statistics 
from  1958  to  1970.  The  proposed  1969-70  budget  is 
estimated  to  provide  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  an 
average  of  5,915  boys  and  girls  in  institutions,  13,703 
on  parole  in  California,  and  678  in  Department  of 
Corrections  institutions. 


chart  II 

INSTITUTIONAL  AND  PAROLE 
POPULATION 

BY  TYPE  OF  CUSTODY 

»^v.        ESTIMATED  ^^mhh 
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II.  REHABILITATION— Continued 


Chart  III  below  iUustrates  first  eommitments  to  the 
Youth  Authority  for  the  period  1958  to  1970.  We  esti- 
mate that  5,089  boys  and  girls  will  be  committed 
during  1969-70  fiscal  year,  of  which  3,830  will  be 
processed  through  Youth  Authority  reception  centers 


and  the  remaining  1,259  through  Department  of  Cor- 
rections facilities.  When  the  older  boys  reception 
center  is  opened  in  late  1969-70  fiscal  year,  virtually 
aU  Youth  Authority  commitments  will  be  processed  in 
Youth  Authority  reception  centers. 


Chart  III 
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Diagnosis 

Output  'Seei 

Reception  Center  Diagnoses:  ^^_^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^    Difference  Approximately  5,000  cases  are  committed  to  the 

First  admissions 3.349     3.-142     3,830      +388  Youth  Authority  each  year  from  the  58  counties  of 

Contract  eases 350          378          303         -f  20  n   i-*        •       t    *           i-                               ■         ii                   „,-4. 

Parole  returns  2 129      2  901      2,9i8        +47  Laliiornia.  Intormation  accompanying  these  eommit- 

„        „           „             ments  is  inadequate  to  allow  for  individualized  ad- 
Total  Clinical  Reports  --ij.-             i^       ^         i-i-- 
Completed 5,828     6,721     7,176      +455  mmistrative  and  treatment  decisions. 

Reception  Center  A  number  of  counties  and  states  lack  diagnostic 

Cases^'*^""  °^  facilities  and  have  contractual  arrangements  with  the 

Direct  Releases      19S7-6S    %         196&-69    %         1969-70    %  youth  authority  to  provide  this  service. 

Re'Ailar  '^^^    Youth    Authority    has    approximately    5,600 

parole 627(11.3%)     673(10.6%)     682(10.7%)  wards  in  institutions  and  14,500  on  parole  for  whom  a 

fcTP^^'^°  selection  from  a  wide  varietj'  of  program  options  and 

CDCP)    ._     422    (7.6%)     504   (7.9%)     504   (7.9%)  treatment    methods    must    be    made.    The    treatment 

"progrim^ 4,360  (78.7%)  5,022  (79.2%)  5,048  (79.1%)  needs  of  youth  are  not  static,  and  both  diagnosis  and 

Short-term  pro-  treatment  programming  require  periodic  review  for 

shim)  _--^___     133    (2.4%)     144   (2.3%)     144    (2.3%)  optimal  rehabilitative  results. 
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1  II.   REHABILITATION— Continued 

3  Diagnosis — Continued 

4 

5    Objectives  If  a  ward  is  sent  to  an  institution,  a  classification 

7  1.  To  complete  a  clinical  evaluation  for  each  of  ap-  committee  reviews  his  clinical  diagnosis  and  all  avaU- 

8  proximately  7,000  wards  received  at  youth  authority  ""^^^  case  information ;  an  appropriate  treatment  pro- 
1^  clinics,  which  includes  a  dispositional  recommendation  ^ram  is  then  developed  and  institutional  assignments 
n  and  a  plan  for  treatment.  made.  Thereafter,  classification  committees  composed 
^        2.  To   complete   a   clinical   evaluation   on  noncom-  of  staff  having  program^  responsibility  are  required  to 

14  mitted  wards  referred  by  contracting  counties  and  periodically  meet  to  review  each  ward  s  case.  This  re- 

15  states  with  recommendations  appropriate  to  rehabili-  quirement  begins  upon  a  ward  s  arrival  and  occurs  at 
i?  tative  resources  available  intervals  of  no  more  than  three  months  during  his 
18  3.  To  review  all  available  information  and  diag-  institutioual  stay.  The  culmination  of  this  responsi- 
II  nostic  recommendations  for  each  ward  institutionally  bility  occurs  when  a  recommendation  for  parole  re- 
21    placed  and  on  the  basis  of  institutional  resources,  se-  "^^^^  ^^  return  to  the  community. 

23  leet  the  program  experiences  that  best  match  treat-  4  "^^^^  ^^^  ^'^  referred  to  parole  immediately  fol- 

24  ment  needs.  lowing  reception  center  diagnosis  or  after  an  institu- 
H       4.  To  periodically  review  each  ward's  treatment  tional  program.  Parole  staff,  prior  to  the  ward's  re- 

27  program  and  progress  towards  treatment  goals,  make  lease,  will  review  his  case  to  determine  the  core  nature 

28  program  changes  where  needed,  and  recommendations  of  the  delinquent  problem,  treatment  strategies  to  be 

30  *o^  parole  when  appropriate.  employed,  physical  placement  arrangements  and  eom- 

31  5    To  develop  a  community  treatment  program  for  j^^^^^.  resources  required  and  available.  At  this  time, 

33  each  ward  paroled  based  on  all  existing  case  informa-  ^^^^^^^  ^^     ^^^  supervisorial  reviews  and  ease  confer- 

34  tion  and  parole  and  community  resources  available.  -ii  i,        i,  j   i  j  j.          •   x  •            i-     j.-           j 

35  To  periodically  review  the  treatment  plan  and  ward's  'fZ  ^'  f  ^eduled  to  maintain  application  and 
37    program  and  evaluate  readiness  for  parole  discharge.  effectiveness  of  planned  treatment. 

I  General  Description  '"P"t                                                    ^Ac^^^         Estin^^          B.U^^^^ 

41  All    wards    received    bv    the    Ymith     Anthnrifv    pn  Expenditures $8,055,083      $8,783,707     $9,136,158 

42  -^-U-  ^a-ras  receiyea   Dj    tne_  loum   Autnority  go  workload  adjustments -  17,740         784,423 

43  through  an  intensive  diagnostic  progress  at  one  of 

44  three  Youth  Authority  reception  centers.  During  this  „ ''^"*''^^ ^^'"^^i:,*}??     ^^'^I'^l     *^'^-2l?i 

4c;     „n   ,  ■    J      J!     T    •     T     i     T  1  T  1  Personnel  man-years 649.1  657.1  654.9 

|g    28-day  period  of  clinical  study  each  ward  undergoes         Workload  adjustments -     .  4.2  234.3 

47  testing,  is  interviewed,  medically  and  dentally  exam-  —— —    TSTo    oooo 

48  ined  and  observed  in  daily  activities.  These  activities  ^°'^^^ ^^^'^  ^^^'^  ^^^-^ 

5Q    are  carried  out  by  social  workers,  psychiatrists,  psy-  Workload  Information 

51   chologists,  teachers,  youth  counselors,  medical  staff 

II  and  chaplains.  All  information  derived  from  these  ac-  Refer  to  page  202  for  discussion  of  workload  in- 
54  tivities  is  reviewed  by  those  contributing  during  a  creases  and  program  changes  for  the  rehabilitation 
II  group  meeting,  from  which  a  final  diagnosis  and  treat-  program.  A  pro  rata  share  of  these  costs  are  allocated 
57   ment  recommendation  is  formulated.  to  this  element. 

58 

59 

60  Care  and  Control 

61 

62    Output  Special  Incidents — ^A  special  incident  is  an  oecur- 

64  Custody  and  Surveillance  rence  of  sufSciently  serious  nature,  that  it  requires 

65  formal  documentation.  Incidents  of  this  category  m- 
?1^       Security — The  number  of  escapes  and  the  quick  elude  injuries  to  wards  or  staff,  disturbances  result- 

68  apprehension  and  return  of  escapees  are  indicative  of  ing    in    severe    property    damage,    ward    death    or 

69  the  effectiveness  of  the  security  program  within  the  incidents  that  might  result  in  legal  action.  At  the 
.^j^  institutions.  At  the  present  time  evaluation  processes  present  time  evaluation  processes  are  inadequate  to 
72  are  inadequate  to  allow  projections  for  the  current  allow  projections  for  the  current  and  budget  years. 
!^|    and  budget  years.  warj  incidents 

'o                                    «„„,„.                                                         „,     .  Daily                Number              Wards              %  of  Average 

76  nlfu.           »„.„„,.j                           ,       '"    n  -I  Population           incidents            Involved          Daily  Population 

77  "'"y          Attempted                          Average  Daily  ^„„_  „„                        J^„^r,                iro^                 ^ni                    10  o« 

io  Population         Escapes         Escapes*  Population      Apprehended  1965-66     0,210  oSb  791  l.i.^% 

TO    1965-66 5,210  47  229  4  3%  2'>4  1966-67    5,342  841  1,200  22.5% 

on    1966-67 5,342  82  410  7:7%  402  1967-68    5,303  757  1,182  22.3% 

ll    1967-68  ___     5,303  65  420  7.9%  412 

II  *  In  January,  1966,  the  definition  of  escape  was  changed.  Previously,  a  ward  was  not  an  escapee  if  he  was  returned  prior  to  12  mid- 
S?  night  on  the  day  of  escape.  After  January,  1066.  a  ward  was  considered  an  escapee  whenever  he  was  out  of  custody  or  control  of 

gg  the  institution,  regardless  of  time  period  involved. 
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II.  REHABILITATION— Continued 

Care  and  Control — Continued 

Major  Disturbances — The  prevention  and  suppres-  ^y.V^l'             S''""            "=*' 

J!      ■    J.                                         ix           i             T      ii                 ■  ^^">                   Days                  per 

SlOn  01   riots,  mass  escape   attempts  and  other   serious  Population            Recorded             Ward 

behavioral  disturbances  involving  wards  within  an  in-  iqp?~r9  2,780  22,598  2.1 

stitution  are  measures  of  effectiveness  of  the  secm-ity  1964^65  ZIIIIIIIIIIIII~III"I    I'leo           20  736           11 

and  control  programs.   The  primary  objective  is  to  1967-68  I I_    5,289  19^930  l' 

prevent  such  disturbances  from  developing.  Secondary  tvt  j  •     i       j  j     x  i 

to  this  is  swift  containment  and  early  return  to  nor-  ,    Medical  and  dental  treatment  provided  wards  may 

mal  institutional  function.  At  the  present  time  evalua-  °^  measured  by  the  f oUowing  workload  statistics : 

tion  processes  are  inadequate  to  allow  projections  for  ,5Et"'i,          *'^*''='           A''"'' 

J.I.                     4.JUJ4.  1965-66     1966-67     1967-6S 

the  current  and  budget  years.  Admissions  to  hospital 5  483  5  018  4  497 

Number  Last  Number  of  DeS   """■"'"   '''^ ^^"^  ^^'^  ^^"^ 

^,   .         .  ,  °'  '"f '"'^       °;'"";J,        wards  Involved  x-rays  taken 26,532  26,630  24,141 

Major  riots 1  5/21/61  400  Extractions   2  889  '^  356  ''246 

Mass  escapes  (7  or  more  wards  Alloy   restorations 17,508  17694  16861 

ino^'l®  *^'^''P*  ^^'^^  ''''°""'^^'     n  -.o/r/o^T  -.  =  Silicate  restorations 3,041  2,828  2,968 

1967)     Z  12/5/67  15  Cement    restorations 12,619  13,573  12  746 

Full   dentures 35  17  '  14 

Community   Supervision— Throughout   the   normal  Partial  dentures 633  631  607 

course  of  caseload  supervision  the  parole  agent  records  clothing  and  Personal  Grooming-No  meaningful 

his  own  activities  as  well  as  the  various  activities,  ^„+rM,+  /i„+„ i-    ui     ^      ^i  •  ^a.  x  ^  ixj. 

processes  and  dispositions  resulting  from  his  super-  Slp.t    .  rf  ^PP^f ^^^^  ^°^  this  component.  Im- 

visory  contact  with  wards  in  his  caseload.  Parole  vio-  P^"!"^™*  '\  ^'^'T    f^'^'^'^l  ^^^.f  ^""^  ^PP"^""- 

lations,    suspensions    of    parole,    arrests,    temporary  ^^^ce  are  emphasized  in  the  youth  authority  program 

custodial  detention  of  wards  and  related  contacts  with  because  they  are  ofte^n  seriously  lacking  in  the  boys 

police    departments,    probation    departments,    public  and  girls  committed  to  the  department.  The  depart- 

schools,  and  members  of  the  ward's  family  are  all  in-  "^^^^  insures  that  proper  and  clean  clothing,  linens 

dicators  of  the  level  of  caseload  supervision  provided.  and  personal  care  items  are  provided  all  wards. 

The  number  of  arrests  and  parole  violations  combined  Plant  Maintenance — No  meaningful  output  data  are 

with  parole  revocation  and  recommitment  figures  pro-  available  to  measure  the  effectiveness  and  efSciency  of 

vides  an  index  for  determining  the  relative  effective-  this  component.  In  most  institutions  ward  help  is  used 

ness  of  supervision  in  providing  controls.  At  the  pres-  to  assist  and  supplement  paid  tradesmen  and  grounds- 

ent  time  evaluation  processes  are  inadequate  to  allow  keeping  staff.  By  broad  classification,  following  are 

projections  for  the  current  and  budget  years.  workload  statistics  requiring  some  level  of  mainte- 
nance : 

Comparison  of  Parole  Violators  Returned  to  Institutions  Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Average           Parolees               With  New                Without  Square  footage  of  structures 

Parole  Returned  Commitment        New  Commitment  maintained    3.290.092      3  462  017      3  646  .^527 

Population      No.         %            No.         %            No.         %  Acreage  of  grounds  main-  "'     •""'""-      ^■^''AUK      d,04b,d.7 

1965-66 14.338     4,024  28.1%     1.214  8.5%     2.810  19.6%  tained    858  900  9'>2 

1966-67 14,820     4,24128.7%     1.298  8.8%     2.943  19.9%  Manpower  Available: 

1967-68 14,955    4,072  29.2%     1,254  8.9%     2,818  20.3%  Paid  staff 231  *  236  *  '>eO  * 

AVard  help 121  122  151 

Support  and  Subsistence  ^^^^ 

^*Meal"sServed :                          Actual         Estimated        Estimated  Juvenile  offenders  are  Committed  by  the  courts  to 

Number  of  ward  meals  •      1967-63        1968-69        1969-70  the  youth  authority.  It  is  the  department 's  responsi- 

Empiryee-m-eals-servid:;;  '''efioll     ''°7o;248     "''^til  ^^%^^  provide  supervision  in  the  community  and  in- 

Guests  22,187         34,112         36,850  stitutional  custody  over  these  persons  and  to  insure 

„,                   -,      ..         „  ,1           ,,1        .,,      ...           X  that  their  basic  human  needs  are  met.  Care  and  con- 

The  approved  ration  of  the  youth  authority  meets  trol  must  be  provided  within  an  atmosphere  that  pro- 

the  nutritional  standards  established  by  the  Food  and  ^otes  maximum  effective  treatment  and  rehabilitative 

Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council  in  efforts. 
its  published  recommended  daily  dietary  allowances. 

The  medical  ofScer  of  each  institution  is  charged  OhjeeUves 
with  conducting,  on  a  monthly  basis,  an  inspection  of  l.  To  provide  secure  facilities  and  adequate  super- 
all  food  storage,  preparation  and  serving  facilities  and  vision  for  the  diagnosis  and  care  of  those  wards  re- 
reporting  to  the  Superintendent  and  Chief  Medical  quiring  institutionalization. 
OfScer  of  the  Youth  Authority.  2.  To  satisfy  the  basic  human  needs  of  subsistence 

Medical  Care — The  average  sick  days  per  ward  has  and  well  being, 

been  gradually  declining  over  the  years  as  shown  on  3.  To  maintain  control  of  those  youth  authority 

the  following  table :  wards  returned  to  the  community. 
*  Includes  13  instructors  in  various  vocational  trade  training  programs. 
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II.  REHABILITATION— Continued 

Care  and  Control — Continued 

General  Description  Custody     personnel     have     many     responsibilities 

Providing  adequate  care,  control,  custody  and  sur-  ^^^^off  physical  control  and  security.  They  supervise 

veillance  for  wards  committed  to  the  department  is  ^^^'^s    recreation,  participate  m  group  counseling  ae- 

oue  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  Youth  Author-  ^ivities,   supervise  work  details,   and  in  many  other 

ity  and  must  be  accomplished  within  an  atmosphere  ^*^>'?  participate  m  the  treatment  program  beyond 

that  promotes  maximum  effectiveness  of  training  and  ^'^^  ^^^'"^  security  and  control  requirements    Wards 

rehabilitative  efforts.  This  care  and  control  provides  '^fj'^  "^^"/"^  contact  with  these  staff  members  than  any 

for  protection  of  the  public  and  insures  that  vouth  °*e^;  therefore,  the  impact  of  these  men  ana  women 

authority    wards    receive    adequate    food,    housing,  can  contribute  substantially  to  the  individual  ward's 

clothing  medical  care,  discipline  and  supervision  both  Progress  m  the  institution.   Increasing  use  is  being 

in  the  communitv  and  within  the  institution.  ^""^^  P^  *^s  staff  m  the  treatment  program  particu- 

In  the  institutions,  the  custodv  program  includes  ^'^'^'^.^^  ^he  areas  of  group  and  individual  counseling 

1,     n  ,1                    ■,                     •      ■  -1     •       1     J  •     iv,  and  casework.  Ihese  duties  are  discussed  under  the 

all  ot  the  men  and  women  primanlv  involved  m  the  i          x    £  ^      4.        i. 

,■,.,               ■•            jii'j!ii,i,              J  element  of  treatment. 

cu.stodial   supervision   and   control   of   the  bovs   and  *n     £  xi     i,             j     ■  i               -.x  j  ^     ^i,     ^^     xi. 

•  1      T>/r    4.     £  4.1  •      4.  £e        •          •       J  4.     4.1  ■  T   •  All  01  the  boys  and  girls  committed  to  the  Youth 

girls.  Most  ot  this  staffing  is  assigned  to  the  living  a    4.1,     -4.                    4.     n         4.          i  4.    4.1, 

^    • ,                    .        .             ?  1,     •      A         4.  •             •  i,x  Authority  are  eventually  returned  to  the  community 

units  on  a  post  assignment  basis.  A  post  is  one  eight-  -,         •'    ,                 ..•'„,..               4.-       4.-        • 

,                   '^  1           "^           1          .        ^   ,    .               ".«  under  parole  supervision.  This  is  a  continuation  in 

hour  seven  days  per  week  assignment  to  a  specmc  ,.                    -4.       j.  ,.         ,    , -t.   4.-                     , 

J.       ,.                li     i        -1,  J  •     4.            £     1,     •    Vi  the  communitv  ot  the  rehabilitation  process  begun  m 

function,  usually  described  m  terms  of  phvsical  loea-  4.1,     ■     4.-J.  4.-    *      o           •  •            j         4.    1     ^  4.1; 

..                •            J   X-  the  institutions.  Supervision  and  control  of  the  pa- 

tion  or  primary  duties.  1     •        x-   -x-                     1          x  j  1.       xi,                   1 

mi      V   •        '    -x              •     J     •       J!                    J        •  rolee  s  activities  are  supplemented  by  other  casework 

The  living  units  vary  m  design  from  open  dormi-  •         ■     t   a-       ■   a-  -a     ■>             v             •  x 

,     .      J.      r^  1.         X      11    •     1                 mi,                 1  services,  including  individual  counseling,  assistance  m 

tones  tor  50  bovs,  to  all  single  rooms.  There  are  also  t,x--        ™i            x      a     i,ii             x 

■.,     n        I,     XX          J-    •   1-                   J  obtaining  employment  and  school  placement  as  appro- 
more  secure  units  for  short-term  discipline  use  and  •  x     j?    x      1             1              x       \q     xi                   x- 
J.      1            .          ,        .         „  ,,                     •        1-  I.     •  priate,  foster  home  placement,  and  other  supportive 
tor  longer-term  housing  ot  the  more  serious  behavior  ■         wu               i    •       ^  x        i,-        xi       iT-    x- 

, ,    ^     T  •   •            -x    X  412       J?          11.        1,         J  services.  These  are  designed  to  achieve  the  obiective 

problems.  Living  unit  staffing  formulas  have  been  de-  ^^  ^^^.        ^^^^  ^^  ^^-^^                        j^  ^^J^^  ^^ 

veloped  for  the  various  sizes  and  types  of  units^  Most  p^^ole  and  become  a  more  useful  citizen.  Fullest  pos- 

hvmg  units  are  for  50  boys  and  four-post  staffing  is  ^.^j^  ^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^^^^  community  resources, 
provided.  This  means  that  the  supervisorial  coverage 

for    16    of    the    24   hours    is    one    man    at    a    time    while  input                                                         Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

for  the  balance  of  the  day  (eight  hours)  two  men  are  Expenditures  $12,408,712  $l3,Sio  $14»43 

on  duty.  Shiits  are  arranged  so  two  men  are  available  Workload  adjustments -  4.378       643.918 

during  the  morning  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  $12,408,732  $13,841,188  $14,650,261 

day  through  breakfast  and  during  the  afternoon  and  Personnel  man-years 970.6  982.7  976.8 

evening  hours.  The  more  secure  boys'  units  have  five-  Workload  adjustments -  4.5  55.1 

or  six -post  staffing.   The   girls'  units   have  five-post  Totals       9706  9872        10319 

custodial  staffing. 

Other  custodial  personnel  are  available  for  specific  Workload  Information 

areas  or  assignments  outside  the  living  units.  Typical  Refer  to  page  202  for  discussion  of  workload  in- 

are  assignments  to  dining  rooms,  an  education  build-  creases  and  program  changes  for  the  rehabilitation 

ing  or  area,  hospital,  search  and  escort,  ward  move-  program.  A  pro  rata  share  of  these  costs  are  allocated 

ment.  etc.  to  this  element. 

Treatment 

0"*P"*                                     isei'-^s        ?968^9'       VseT-Jo  ^-  Tests  to  measure  progress  toward  stated  treat- 
Output  Statistics:  ment  objectives  of  individuals  and/or  groups  by 

Parole   suspensions 12,186           12,100           12,100  treatment  Staff. 

Parole  restorals 5,804  5,800  5,800 

Parole  revoked 4,225           4,157           4,025  Religion — With  this  program  component,  the  essen- 

Parole  discharges  5,223           5,515           5,378  ^[gi  f^ct  is  that  the  service  be  made  available  to  all 

Counseling— Theve  are  currently  no  measurements  ^ards.   Effectiveness  measurements  are  not  deemed 

of  effectiveness  of  counseling  and  psychological  serv-  appropriate;  however    efficiency  evaluations,  i.e.,  the 

,    ,,          ,    .           ■=  ,    .    -^  -^         ,^  number  of  wards  availing  themselves  ot  religious  serv- 

ices,   except   those  being  used   m   research  _  program  .^^^  ^^^  subsequent  capital  outlay  needed  for  chapels 

components.  In  the  latter  instance,  evaluation  of  ef-  ^^^  ancillary  costs,  could  be  constructed, 

feetiveness  was  incorporated  into  the  research  design.  Eecreation— -Except  for  four  privately  funded  ree- 

For  the  counseling  component,  it  would  be  possible  reation  projects,  none  of  the  department's  recreation 

to  construct  measurement  instruments,  such  as:  programs  are  being  evaluated.  It  is  possible  to  create 

a.  Pre-  and  post-psychological  tests.  rating  or  evaluation  scales  to  attempt  to  demonstrate 

b.  Pre-  and  post-behavioral  checklists  completed  the  effectiveness  of  this  component.  Suggested  scales 
by  living  unit  staff.  are : 
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II.  REHABILITATION— Continued 
Treatment — Continued 

a.  Actual  measurements  of  improved  physical  those  rated  as  "fair"  to  "very  poor"  ranged  from  50 
performance,  i.e.,  sit-ups,  push-ups,  etc.  to  66.7  percent  violation  rates.  There  are  many  other 

b.  Improved  team  skill  and  identification  in  factors,  however,  which  affect  success  or  failure  on 
group  sports.  parole. 

c.  Improved  skills  in  arts  and  crafts.  Vocational :  The  vocational  program  is  evaluated 

d.  Development  of  new  interests  and  skills  in  locally  by  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following 
hobbies.  methods :  Successful  completion  of  vocational  courses ; 

e.  Interviews  to  determine  if  recreation  has  led  areas  of  industry  willing  to  hire  wards  on  the  basis  of 
to  sufScient  interests  and  development  of  skills  that  trade  training  received ;  questionnaires  returned 
will  have  a  positive  carry  out  into  the  community,  showing  wards  employed  in  areas  of  trade  training; 
i.e.,  continuation  in  the  participation  of  non-delin-  and  Trades  Advisory  Council  approval  of  methods 
quent  activities.  and  areas  of  training.  Department  evaluation  of  a 
Psychiatric  services-At  this  point,  there  are  no  g^^^^l  vocational  project  funded  under  The  Federal 

systematic  evaluations  of  this  component.   The  sug-  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  now  un- 

gested  area  of  measurement  is :  derway ;  the  issue  of  job  placement  following  trainmg 

a.  Various  instruments  to  measure  progress  towards  ^^^^  ^\  Z^'^J'^'^^t  °''     f  ^^'i'  of  carefully  developed 

stated  treatment  goals.  research  data.  This  analysis  should  be  completed  prior 

to  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  (i.e.,  1969-70) . 

Out-of-home  placements— None  currently  available.  Academic :  The  academic  program  is  evaluated  lo- 
Thirty-three  percent  of  the  department's  wards  are  cally  by  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following 
currently  being  placed  out-of-home.  Preliminary  data  methods :  Pre-  and  post-testing  using  standardized 
indicates  this  percentage  would  increase  by  8  per-  achievement  tests;  completion  of  requirements  for 
cent  if  alternative  placements  were  available.  There  high  school  graduation;  passing  of  G.E.D.  tests;  and 
seems  to  be  an  urgent  need  to  develop  more  out-of-  staff  evaluation  of  individual  accomplishments.  A  de- 
home  placement  resources  and  to  study  what  kinds  of  partmental  evaluation  of  a  number  of  special  educa- 
wards  need  what  kind  of  placement.  Suggested  studies  tional  projects  funded  under  the  Elementary  and 
and  evaluations  are :  Secondary  Education  Act  is  now  underway,  and  care- 

a.  Studies  to  identify  the  specific  needs  of  wards  fully  developed  research  data  will  be  utilized  to 
requiring  out-of-home  placement.  analyze  results.  This  analysis  will  be  completed  prior 

b.  Development  and  categorization  of  out-of-home  *°  ^^^  ^^^  °^  ^^^  ^^^^1  ^^^^  (i-^v  1969-70). 
placement  resources  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  Educational  Growth  in  Youth  Authority  institutions    . 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  specified  homes  for  the 

specific  needs  of  certain  kinds  of  wards.  ^'"^ '"  "^ ' "  '""^    "B^ms       ^^^^^^       Academic 

c.  Instruments  to  evaluate  progress  towards  the  ...  tj°  °f;  ^al™''  c?L         ?!L™'s 

.    „         .  c   .v.      .  ,  i  j^      J!  iv  J  School  Wards  Area  Stay  (nos.) 

satisfaction  of  the  treatment  needs  of  the  ward.  Fricot 60       Reading  li  mos.       20* 

d.  Interviews    with    wards,    parole    agents,    and  Nelles  600       All  areas  8  mos.         9* 

foster  parents  to  determine  if  placement  objectives  los  Guiiucol  11 —    70       Maft'"^  9  mos!         9* 

are  being  attained.  Los  Guilucos 30         Language  arts        10  mos!         24** 

e.  Measurements   of   actual   behavior,   i.e.,   run-  ^,  .  „         ,       r- .      ».      .  ^ 

„.„„    „         „  „„4.-   „„    „„. T   „        4.      V  i      J      J  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 

aways,  revocations,  compliance  to  home  standards, 

attitudes    overtly    displayed,    etc.,    could    be    con-  remedial  reading  programs 

structed.  CHART  B 

^c^Mcaiio«-Pre-vocational:    Quantification    of    re-  No.  of  omrticiZion  M^ontSs       'p1"    ""Lraf" 

suits  in  meeting  objectives  is  particularly   difficult   in  Schools  wards         (Months)        Gained         Month  Entrance  (Yrs.) 

this  area.  Vocational  familiarization,  good  work  habits  Community  treat- 

and  attitudes,  and  the  other  stated  objectives  all  re-  Frkot  Ranch'^ 

late  to  providing  a  foundation  for  future  vocational  School  for  Boys    43  $5.7  J  t 

success  and  employment.   Since  they  are  not  neces-  '^  sdwoff""  Boys    66  4  ^  t 

sarily  aimed  at  immediate  employment,  no  direct  cor-  Northern  Recep- 

relation  to  results  can  be  established.  tjon  Center- 

rm  J   i      1  1  •  1     •        ,.  .  Clmict    143  0.9  9  10  t 

1  nere  are  some  data,  however,  which  implies  posi-  Southern  Recep- 
tive results;  of  2,875  boys  having  vocational  training  tion  Center- 

(includingpre-voeational),  those  rated  as  having  done  Los  Gulhicos 

"very  good"  had  a  violation  rate  of  only  33.7  per-  School  for  Girls    47  4.8  6  1.2         5.3 

cent  while  those  rated  as  "very  poor"  had  a  75  per-  ^fof''Gh\s°°\.    89  4  5  12         73 

cent    violation    rate.    Of    1,815    boys    having    work  Preston  School 

experience,   those   whose   qualitv  of  work  was  rated  n^w 'ri^"^'^^''i,""i    ^^  ^  9  3  6.7 

"very  good"  violated  at  a  41."4  percent  level  while  for  Boys    !-!     98  6.1         21  3.8         8 

*  Regular  school  program. 
**  Above  average  I.Q. 
t  The  data  on  NRCC  is  considered  spurious  due  to  a  tendency  toward  teaching  the  test. 
t  Unknown. 
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II.  REHABILITATION— Continued 
Treatment — Continued 

^^^^  guided  group  interaction,  activity  groups  and  tradi- 

The  majority   of   delinquents   come   from  broken  tional  clinically  oriented  therapy   (group  and  indi- 

homes,  from  families  of  below  average  socio-economic  vi  uaij. 

status,  from  substandard  residential  areas,  etc.  Many  Educational  programs  are  provided  in  the  institu- 

of  these  youths  require  various  blends  of  treatment  ^lons  and  in  certain  parole  units.  Depending  on  the 

services.  needs  of  the  youths  being  served,  emphasis  may  be  on 

Youths  committed  to  the  Youth  Authority  are  usu-  academic  work,  vocational  or  prevocational  training, 

ally  academically  retarded  and  have  few  employable  °^  individual  tutoring.  Each  ward's  progress  is  peri- 

.skills.   They   are   lacking   in   educational  motivation,  odically  evaluated  and  program  changes  made  when 

have  short  attention  spans  and  poor  work  and  study  necessary.    Other    less    formal    educational    opportu- 

habits.  Of  1,000  wards  tested,  the  median  academic  ^^^les  are  provided  through  field  trips  to  businesses, 

retardation  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the  Youth  Au-  industry  and  cultural  activities. 

thority  was  four  years.  A  survey  recently  completed  Each  institution,  through  its  chaplains,  provides  the 

showed  that  25  percent  of  the  institution  population  opportunity  for  worship  services,  pastoral  counseling 

was  retarded  in  reading  ability  an  average  of  seven  and  religious  education.  Youth  authority  chaplains 

years.  ^^^  either   Catholic   or   Protestant;  youths  of   other 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  a  significant  segment  of  faiths  are  provided  religious  services  by  representa- 

Youth  Authority  wards  cannot  be  placed  in  their  nat-  tives  of  their  respective  faiths. 

ural  homes  when  returned  to  the  community.   Cur-  Planned,     supervised    recreational    activities    are 

rently,  about  33  percent  of  all  wards  on  parole  are  available  at  all  institutions   and  some  parole  units, 

living  in  out-of-home  placements,  i.e.,  relatives.  Job  These  activities  include  competitive  games,  outings. 

Corps,  foster  homes,  group  homes  and  independent  individual  creative  activities,  table  games,  movies,  va- 

placements.  27.4  percent  are  residing  in  homes  not  riety  shows  and  ofE-grounds  recreational  opportuni- 

subsidized  by  the   department   and   5.6   percent   are  ties. 

living  in  subsidized  homes.  Each  ward  placed  out-of-  Psychiatric  evaluations,  treatment  and  consultation 

home  is  done  so  for  treatment  reasons  and  therefore  are  provided  for  Youth  Authority  wards  in  each  in- 

requires  a  placement  best  suited  to  meet  his  particular  stitution  or  parole  unit  by  either  a  full-time  staff  psj''- 

needs.  chiatrist  or  a  part-time  psychiatric  consultant. 

The  very  fact  that  the  behavior  of  these  youths  is  Thirty-three  percent  of  all  wards  on  parole  are  in 

labeled  delinquent,  and  delinquency  is,  by  definition,  an  out-of-home  placement.  The  department  has  four 

a   social   and/or   psychological   problem,   it  logically  primary  types  of  placement.  They  are:  (1)  parents  or 

follows  that  the  remedy  of  this  situation  requires  that  relatives,  (2)  foster  homes,  (3)  group  homes,  and  (4) 

the  vast  majority  of  offenders  be  subjected  to  some  independent  placements, 
kind  of  social  and/or  psychological  change  process. 

'          ^   ■'              "                       Of  Input                                                           Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

wu;eo«t<e»  ^  E.xpenditures    $19,607,773  $21,923,603  $22,622,114 

To  provide  the  majority  of  delinquent  adolescents         Workload  adjustments -        49,858     1,244,100 

committed  to  the  Youth  Authority  with  an  extended  Totals                               $19  607  773  $21 973  461  $"^3  866  ''14 
range  of  rehabilitation  services,  i.e.,  recreation,  aca-        ,  Personnel  man^yearTV-V-V      '  1,546.6      '  1,685.8  "  '  1,683.8 

demic,  vocational  counseling,  religion,  etc.,  designed  to  Worklo.id  adjustments - 8.8  110.7 

reduce  the  likelihood  of  further  delinquent  behavior  Totals  1,546.6        1,694.6        1,794.5 

and/or  subsequent  placement  in  a  state  facility. 

«           ,  „         ...  Workload  Information 
General  Descrtptton 

Each  Youth  Authority  institution,  camp,  and  parole  Eefer  to  page  202  for  discussion  of  workload  in- 

unit  provides  a  variety  of  counseling  and  psyehologi-  creases  and  program  changes  for  the  rehabilitation 

cal  services.  These  services  include  small  group  eoun-  program.  A  pro-rata  share  of  these  costs  are  allocated 

seling,  community  counseling,  individual  counseling,  ■  to  this  element. 


III.  RESEARCH   AND  EVALUATION 


'Need 


The  field  of  juvenile  corrections  does  not  currently 
possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  how  best  to  protect  the 
public  in  terms  of  either  (1)  delinquency  prevention 
(appropriate  corrective  action  directed  toward  those 
forces  in  the  community  which  contribute  significantly 
to  the  early  development  of  antisocial  behavior), 
or  (2)  the  effective  rehabilitation  of  the  youthful  of- 
fender. 


1752.7   of   the   Welfare    and   Institutions 


Authority 

Section 
Code. 

Objectives 

To  accumulate,  by  the  scientific  method,  a  body  of 
knowledge  relative  to  the  causes,  treatment,  and  con- 
trol of  delinquent  behavior. 
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CORRECTIONS 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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III.   RESEARCH   AND  EVALUATION— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 41.8         41            41                  $532,944  $537,928              $530,758 

Worldoad  adjustments -              5              -                              -  78,488 

Totals,  Research  and   Evaluation 41.8         46            41                    532,944  $616,416              $530,758 

General  Fund    2734S1  SS.'i.SIO                 S.I.S.,')^/, 

Federal  funds    192,097  191,127               170,172 

Ix'eimhtirsements    67,416  90,Ji79                     1,662 

Program  Elements : 

Information  systems 16.1         15.6         15.6              $177,240  $180,336              $187,505 

Development  and  evaluation  of  reha- 
bilitation  program   25.7        30.4        25.4                355,704  436,080               343,253 

Information  Systems 

Need 


Output 

In  the  absence  of  statistical  output  data,  we  offer 
the  following  suggestions  on  how  this  program  can  be 
measured : 

Information  System  Maintenance  and  Development 

1.  Amount  of  data  collected,  coded,  and  recorded 
for  the  creation  of  special  study  decks  (e.g.,  lES, 
IHV,  Clinic  Summary,  Ward  Profile,  etc.). 

2.  Systematic  improvements  in  the  processing  of 
data  or  in  the  basic  content  and  format  of  the  source 
documents  themselves. 

3.  Statements  of  progress  made  toward  the  conver- 
sion of  a  punched-card  system  to  a  computer-based 
system. 

Population  Accounting 

1.  Amount  of  data  processed  in  terms  of  reviewing 
board  orders,  population  movement  sheets,  etc. 

2.  Amount  of  information  coded  and  entered  into 
the  data  storage  bank. 

3.  Monthly  balances  in  population  movement  ac- 
counting. 

Population  Estimates  or  Projections 

Documentary  evidence  of  the  number  and  ac- 
curacy of  population  projections  or  estimates  made 
under  a  variety  of  assumptions  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  budgeting,  capital  outlay,  and  program 
planning. 

Statistical  Analyses  and  Reporting  of  Population 
Characteristics  and  Movement 

Primarily  regularly  written  reports  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Monthly  Statistical  Summary. 

2.  Calendar  and  Fiscal  Year  Population  Move- 
ment Summary. 

3.  Semi-Annual     Characteristics    of     California 
Youth  Authority  Wards. 

4.  Annual  Statistical  Report. 

5.  Special  Studies  as  Requested  by  Administra- 
tion. 


In  order  to  efficiently  manage  the  more  than  20,000 
wards  serviced  each  year  by  the  California  Youth 
Authority  with  respect  to  both  rehabilitative  program 
planning  and  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  each 
element  and  its  components,  it  is  necessary  that  ac- 
curate data  required  for  the  proper  execution  of  these 
activities  be  readily  available. 

Oijectivea 

To  develop,  maintain,  and  improve  an  ongoing  sys- 
tem for  the  collection,  recording,  and  storage  into  a 
data  bank  of  readily-accessible  information  regarding 
the  background  characteristics  of  Youth  Authority 
wards  (particularly  those  related  to  treatment  plan- 
ning), ward  movement  through  the  various  compo- 
nents of  the  rehabilitative  program's  treatment  ele- 
ment, and  the  overall  outcome  of  the  program  in  terms 
of  measures  of  subsequent  parole  behavior  (recidivism 
rates),  status  or  rating  at  time  of  discharge,  or 
changes  in  terms  of  test  or  inventory  scores. 

General  Description 

The  Information  Systems  element  provides  an  ob- 
jective fund  of  data  regarding  significant  characteris- 
tics of  Youth  Authority  wards,  changes  in  these  char- 
acteristics through  time  (trends),  the  components  of 
the  rehabilitation  program  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed,  and  the  outcome  of  such  exposure.  Informa- 
tion is  collected  at  principal  decision  points  in  the 
rehabiliation  program — from  initial  referral  to  ulti- 
mate discharge.  The  four  components  of  the  informa- 
tion systems  element  are:  (1)  information  system 
maintenance  and  development,  (2)  population  ac- 
counting, (3)  population  estimates  or  projections,  and 
(4)  statistical  analyses  and  reporting  of  population 
characteristics  and  movement. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $177,240 

Personnel  man-years 16.1 

Workload  Information 

No  changes  are  proposed  for  this  element. 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$180,336 
15.6 

$187,505 
15.6 
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III.   RESEARCH    AND   EVALUATION— Continued 
Development  and  Evaluation  of  Rehabilitation  Programs 


Output 

The  output  of  this  element  of  the  research  program 
may  be  measured  in  several  of  the  following  ways : 

1.  Numbers  of  research  reports  written. 

2.  Qiialit.v  of  research  reports  written. 

3.  Amount  of  technical  assistance  provided  ad- 
ministrative and  operational  staff  in  the  develop- 
ment, implementation,  and  evaluation  of  rehabili- 
tative program  components,  both  traditional  and 
innovative. 

4.  Nimibers  of  experimental  studies  directly  exe- 
cuted by  research  staff. 

5.  Amount  of  significant  knowledge  contributed 
to  the  field  of  corrections,  particularly  with  respect 
to  treatment  component  effectiveness. 

6.  Time  devoted  to  oi;tputs  1  through  5,  where 
appropriate. 

Need 

The  high  violation  rate  of  Youth  Authority  wards 
(45  percent  of  all  wards  released  to  parole  recidivate 
within  15  months),  and  the  immense  cost  to  society 
in  terms  of  violational  offenses  frequently  committed, 
attest  to  the  generally  "less  than  desirable"  effective- 
ness of  the  department's  traditional  or  regular  reha- 
bilitative program  and  the  components  of  the  several 
elements  of  this  program.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the 
more  important  and  costly  of  these  components  (typi- 
cally those  related  to  the  treatment  element)  are  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  evaluate  for  one  or  more 
of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  they  are  insufSciently 
described  in  terms  of  specific  objectives  and  pro- 
cedures by  which  to  attain  those  objectives;  (2)  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  component  procedures  are  im- 
perfectly implemented  (lack  of  staff  training,  high 
staff  turnover,  etc.) ;  (3)  in  many  instances,  the  de- 
partment does  not  have  adequate  criteria  by  which 
to  evaluate  these  components  and  has  made  little 
effort  to  develop  such  criteria;  (4)  administrative 
stafi'  either  have  been  insufSciently  aware  of  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  meaningful  evaluation  of 
treatment  components,  or  have,  because  of  other  pri- 
orities, been  unwilling  or  unable  to  adhere  to  them ; 
(5)  the  effects  of  one  treatment  component  are  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  isolate  from  the  effects  of  one 
or  more  (usually  more)  different  treatment  compo- 
nents when  given  to  tlie  same  wards;  and  (6)  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  I-level  classification  sys- 
tem, there  has  been  a  deficiency  in  the  development 
of  reliable  treatment -related  or  treatment-implied  sys- 
tems of  ward  classification — systems  of  classification 
which  lead  to  treatment  components  whose  objectives 
can  be  precisely  specified  and  whose  methodology  (or 
strategies)  for  the  achievement  of  these  objectives  can 
be  explicitly  stated.  Until  this  is  accomplished,  meas- 
urement both  of  the  adequacy  of  treatment  component 
implementation  and  ward  progress  toward  specified 
objectives  cannot  be  accomplished. 


Because  of  limitations  on  the  state  budget,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  public  interest  be  served  in  the  best 
manner  possible  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Cost 
analysis  data  have  shown  that  the  average  annual  cost 
of  maintaining  a  ward  on  regular  parole  is  $3,750 
less  than  the  average  annual  cost  of  regular  institu- 
tionalization. Furthermore,  current  correctional  the- 
ory, supported  by  preliminary  objective  evidence,  has 
for  some  time  contended  that,  where  possible,  delin- 
quenej'  can  be  more  effectively  treated  in  the  reality 
of  the  community  than  in  the  artificial  setting  of  an 
institution  which,  by  definition,  is  unable  to  simulate 
the  conditions  and  problems  with  which  the  youthful 
oft'ender  must  learn  to  contend  if  he  is  to  be  inte- 
grated into  the  mainstream  of  society.  Despite  some 
significant  efforts  toward  community-based  treatment 
components,  the  level  of  evaluative  effort  devoted  to 
these  components  has  been  minimal. 

Objectives 

1.  To  assist  administrative  and  operational  staff  in 
the  systematic  study,  in  terms  of  scientific  method- 
ology, of  various  components  of  the  three  elements 
of  the  department's  rehabilitation  program  in  order 
to  determine  those  which  are  effective  and  should  be 
retained  and  perhaps  be  increased  or  augmented,  and 
those  which  are  ineffective  and  should  be  either  elimi- 
nated or  extensively  modified. 

2.  To  develop,  implement,  and  evaluate  innovative 
treatment  components  on  an  experimental  basis  (pref- 
erably those  directed  toward  community-based  proj- 
ects). 

3.  To  assist  the  department  in  the  development  and 
refinement  of  treatment-related  systems  of  ward  classi- 
fication. 

4.  To  assist  the  department  in  the  improvement  of 
present  criteria  of  the  effectiveness  of  rehabilitation 
program  components  and  work  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  better  criteria  of  component  effective- 
ness in  terms  of  both  administrative  action  and  instru- 
ments of  measurement. 

5.  To  utilize  the  products  of  objectives  3  and  4  in 
order  to  determine  tlie  differential  impact  of  different 
kinds  of  treatment  components  on  different  kinds  of 
wards. 

General  Description 

The  Development  and  Evaluation  of  Rehabilitative 
Program  elements  and  components  assists  adminis- 
trative and  operational  staff  in  the  development  and/ 
or  evaluation  of  various  rehabilitative  program  com- 
ponents, particularly  those  related  to  the  treatment 
element,  in  order  to  determine  their  rehabilitative  ef- 
fectiveness. This  evaluation  applies  to  both  traditional 
treatment  components  (e.g.,  individual,  family,  small 
and  large  group  counseling,  and  individual  psycho- 
therapy), and  a  number  of  innovative  treatment  com- 
ponents specifically  directed  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  body  of  knowledge  concerning  the  rehabilitation 
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III.  RESEARCH  AND   EVALUATION— Continued 
Development  and  Evaluation  of  Rehabilitation  Programs — Continued 

of  delinquents  (e.g.,  the  Community  Treatment  Proj-  This  second  element  of  the  research  program  also  as- 

ect,   the   Marshall  Program,   the    Guided   Group   In-  sists  the  department  in  the  development  of  ward  elassi- 

teraetion  Project,  the  Preston  Tj'pology  Study  and  fication  systems,  the  improvement  of  output  criteria, 

certain   Elementary   and    Secondary   Education   Act  and  aids  in  the  evaluation  of  the  differential  impact  of 

projects).  In  connection  veith  these  two  types  of  re-  different  kinds  of  treatment  components  on  different 

habilitative  program  treatment  components   (regular  kinds  of  wards, 

or   traditional,   as  opposed  to   innovative   or   experi-  .  „  ^                                           ,  .„  .         c,ti„,..j        c,.„,..h 

'  T  nf\  nr\r^  T  T  1  Ipput  Actual  Estfmatea  Estimated 

mental),  of  the  more  than  20,000  wards  under  youth  1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

authority  jurisdiction  as  of  August  31,  1968,  less  than          Expenditures . $355,704  $357,592  $343,253 

10  percent  were  involved  in  the  latter  type  of  treat-          Workload  adjustments -  78,488     - 

ment  components,  with  only  a  small  percentage  of             Totals $355,704  $436,080  $343,253 

these  designed  in  a  fashion  "to  yield  output  data  ap-  ^"S°1  adTustoenti":::::         ^^-  ^¥  ^^- 

propriate  to  the  evaluation  of  treatment  effectiveness.  

Totals 25.7  30.4  25.4 


IV.  ADMINISTRATION 


Need 


Central  leadership  and  services  are  vital  to  the  suc- 
cessful administration  and  operation  of  the  Youth 
Authority  program.  The  multifaceted  programs  of  the 
Youth  Authority  require  coordination  of  the  several 
organizational  divisions  of  the  department,  as  well 
as  with  other  departments  of  state  government,  local 
agencies,  communities  and  the  public  in  general. 

Oijectives 

1.  Coordinate  departmental  activities  in  order  to 
achieve  departmental  objectives. 


2.  Translate  statutory  mandate  into  program 
policy. 

3.  Insure  the  most  efficient  and  effective  use  of 
the  available  manpower  and  resources. 

4.  Provide  liaison  with  other  departments,  control 
agencies  and  the  Legislature. 

5.  Provide  administrative,  business  and  other  serv- 
ices necessary  for  the  statewide  operation  of  all  pro- 
grams. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 109.9       106.6       106.6  $1,571,570 

Workload  adjustments -              0.5           3.7  — 

Totals,  Administration — Distributed  to 

Other  Programs 109.9       107.1       110.3  $1,571,570 

General  Fund (l,Ul,-i20) 

Reimbursements (130,150) 

Proi^ram  Elements : 

Executive    21.9         19            19  $189,400 

Support  services 88            88.1         91.3  1,382,170 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs : 

Community  services -$265,595 

Rehabilitation    -1,290,259 

Research  and  Evaluation -15,716 

Net  Totals,   Departmental   Administration — 


$1,716,230 
16,843 


$1,733,073 
(1,522,023) 
(211,050) 

$238,830 
1,494,243 

-$372,611 

-1,3U.SG5 

-15,597 


$1,734,954 
44,240 


$1,779,194 
(1,571,1(94) 
(207,700) 

$242,410 
1,536,784 

-$1,96,395 

-1,268,565 

-H,231, 


Executive 


General  Description 


The  Director  of  the  Youth  Authority  is  the  chief 
administrative  officer  and  chairman  of  the  Youth 
Authority  Board.  The  entire  administrative  authority 
and  responsibility  center  in  and  emanate  from  the 
office  of  the  director. 


The  office  of  the  director,  including  the  director's 
staff,  combines  with  division  chiefs  to  constitute  the 
central  administrative  core  within  which  the  responsi- 
bility for  all  program  planning,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  is  centered. 

The  director  personally  carries  the  responsibility 
for  coordinating  policy  and  procedure  between  the 


program  operation  arm  of  the  department  and  the 
ease  decisionmaking  authority  placed  by  statute  in 
the  Youth  Authority  Board.  A  mutuallj'  supportive 
relationship  between  these  two  entities  is  essential  to 
the  effective  operation  of  both. 
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IV.  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 
Executive — Continued 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $189,400 

Personnel  man-years 21.9 

Workload  Information 
No  changes  are  proposed  for  this  element. 


Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$238,830 
19 

$242,410 
19 

Support  Services 

General  Description ,  Youth  Authority.  One  personnel  clerical  position  is 

General  administrative  services  are  provided  to  requested  based  on  established  staffing  formula.  _ 
support  the  various  program  operations  of  the  Youth  The  increase  of  five  positions  m  the  data  processing 
Authority.  Such  services  include  fiscal  management,  unit  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  reflects  eontinuation 
personnel  management  and  training,  management  of  the  expansion  during  1968-69  to  enable  the  De- 
analysis,  data  processing,  and  special  staff  services  partments  of  the  Youth  Authority  and  Corrections  to 
in  the  areas  of  food  administration  and  construction  respond  with  correctional  decision  information  and 
and  maintenance  '^'^     ^^  health  and  welfare  master  data  processing 

plan.  The  cost  of  expanding  the  data  processing  unit 

Input                                                           Actual             Estimated           Estimated  will   be   453  882 

1967-6S           196S-69           1969-70  ^  !^   ue   ipjo  oo^. 

Expenditures $1,382,170  $1,477,400  $1,492,544  Briefly,  the  benefits  from  this  growth  are  as  follows : 

Workload  adjustments  .___  -         16,843         44.240  ^   Development  of  business  oriented  population 

Totals $1,382,170   $1,494,243    $1,536,784  accounting  files. 

WorWoTd  adTultmenti-::::               '-            'ol            ^U  2.  Centralized  control  of  data  services. 

rj,     ,                                 ■           ~            ^rr  rr^  3.  More  rapid  access  and  retrieval  of  informa- 

Workload  Information  4   Regularly  scheduled  analysis  of  fiscal  affairs. 

Staffing  of  new  institution  capacity  in  the  budget  5.  Provide  a  step  toward  a  management  informa- 

year  will  add  over  400  additional  employees  to  the  tion  system. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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The  Program  Budget  for  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation was  not  received  from  the  Department  by  the 
time  this  portion  of  the  document  was  put  into  page 
sequence.  That  budget  therefore  appears  at  the  end 
of  this  volume. 
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STATE   TEACHERS'   RETIREMENT   SYSTEM 

0£Sce  at  Sacramento 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS                                                                      ACTUAL  ESTIMATED 

1967-SS  196S-69 

I.  Service  to  members  and  employers $1,269,090  $1,845,670 

Reimhursements   -161,610  -2,400 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAM $1,107,480  $1,843,270 

General  Fund   1,107,/fSO  871,635 

Teachers'  Retirement  Fund -  971,635 

Personnel  man-years 138.2  157.3 

SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 

Accelerated  verification —  — 

General  Fund —  — 

Teachers'  Retirement  Fund —  — 

Personnel  man-years -  - 

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT $1,107,480  $1,843,270 

General  Fund 1,107,J,S0  871.635 

Teachers'  Retirement  Fund -  971,633 

II.  State's  contribution  for  member  benefits  (General  Fund) $61,500,000  $71,500,000 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES   $62,607,480  $73,343,270 

General  Fund 62,607,^80  72,371,635 

Teachers'  Retirement  Fund -  971,635 

PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 
$2,184,790 


$2,184,790 
1,037,3!I5 
l,lJ,7,395o- 


188.5 


$349,000 

175.000 
171000 
36.2 

$2,533,790 

1,2I2.3!)5 
1,321,395 

$79,000,000 

$81,533,790 

80,212,395 

1,321,395 


An  additional  46  positions  (36.2  man-years)  are 
proposed  in  the  budget  year  for  accelerated  verifica- 
tion of  prior  service  and  contributions  of  approxi- 
mately 90  000  members  of  the  system. 

The  verification  project  will  be  completed  in  about 
three  years  at  which  time  precise  information  regard- 
ing available  benefits  and  actuarial  obligations  of  the 
system  can  be  obtained. 


This  augmentation  will  be  financed  from  the  Gen- 
eral Fund,  from  the  balance  of  Teachers'  Retirement 
Fund  moneys  available  in  the  budget  year,  and  from 
unexpended  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  moneys  in 
the  current  year.  Legislation  will  be  proposed  at  the 
1969  session  making  the  latter  moneys  available  for 
this  purpose. 


I.  SERVICE  TO  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 


"Need 


There  is  an  existing  legislative  and  social  mandate 
that  teachers  and  others  who  retire  from  government 
service  are  to  be  provided  an  income  to  take  care  of 
their  needs.  Retirement  programs  also  provide  indirect 
assistance  to  employing  school  districts  in  recruiting 
and  retaining  competent  teachers,  and  provide  for 
orderly  retirement  of  the  aged  and  disabled  teacher. 

Ohjectives 

1.  Provide  retirement,  survivor  and  death  bene- 
fits for  teachers  who  work  in  public-supported  schools. 

2.  Aid  in  recruitment  and  maintenance  of  a  quali- 
fied body  of  teachers  in  public-supported  schools. 

3.  Assure  that  all  members  in  the  retirement  pro- 
gram are  aware  of  their  rights,  benefits,  and  current 
status. 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 

Teachers   provided    retirement 

benefits 34,480 

Survivors  receiving  benefits 1,011 

Total  teachers  enrolled  in  pro- 
gram      290,406 


Estimated 
1968-69 

36.703 

1,082 


Estimated 
1969-70 

39,197 

1,1.58 


307,152        325,050 


General  Description 

The  system  was  established  55  years  ago  as  the 
Public  School  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund  and 
Permanent  Fund.  It  has  been  in  continuous  operation 

a  25  percent  from  $2  a  year  per  teacher  employing  district  contribution  ($573,699),  25  percent  from  excess  interest  earnings  ($573,699). 


since  then  but  under  several  different  names.  In  1944, 
the  name  was  changed  to  State  Teachers'  Retirement 
System,  and  the  Legislature  decided  not  to  currently 
fund  the  system.  It  has  operated  since  that  time  on 
a  modified  pay-as-you-go  basis.  That  is,  the  employee 
makes  a  contribution  related  to  current  service  as  it 
is  performed,  but  the  employing  school  district  and 
state  contribution  is  sufficient  to  pay  only  the  current 
cost  of  benefits  in  force. 

Actuarily,  the  fund  has  operated  in  a  deficit  for 
years.  In  1926,  the  actuarial  deficit  was  $47,600,000 
and  has  continued  to  grow  at  a  rapid  pace. 

The  present  Teachers'  Retirement  Board  was 
formed  four  years  ago.  The  board  and  its  staff  man- 
ages and  administers  a  growing  retirement  system 
which  had  290,406  members  on  June  30,  1968,  con- 
sisting of  certificated  teachers  and  certain  other  school 
staff  personnel  in  the  public-supported  school  system. 

Legislative  policy  enunciated  in  law  is  that  the 
system  is  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  teachers 
with  adequate  retirement  allowances  from  a  soundly 
financed  fund. 

The  general  fund  has  been  required  to  provide  ap- 
propriations in  rapidly  increasing  amounts  to  meet 
the  current  cost  of  benefits.  Everyone  should  be  thor- 
oughly cognizant  of  this  fact  and  the  fact  that  if  any 
additional  benefits  should  be  approved,  the  drain  on 
the  General  Fund  in  later  years  would  be  even  greater. 
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I.  SERVICE  TO  MEMBERS 

Estimated 
General  Fund  Unfunded  accrued 

Fiscal  years  appropriation  liability  (debt) 

1963-64 $47,239,000  $2,124,274,205 

1964-65 52,513,029 

1965-66 59,750,000 

1966-67 61,000,000  3,500,000,000 

1967-68 61,500,000 » 

1968-69 71,500.000 

1969-70 79,000.000 

1970-71 86,500.000 

1971-72 94,500,000 

1972-73 103,000,000 

^  A  $9,500,000  surplus  accrued  over  the  years  because  of  overestimation  of  tlie  state 
appropriation  and  was  deducted  from  tlie  1967-68  fiscal  year  appropriation. 

The  annual  General  Fund  appropriation  will  grow 
as  the  benefit  roll  increases,  and  is  expected  to  exceed 
one  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  1972-73  fiscal  year. 
The  last  actuarial  valuation  was  performed  as  of  June 
30,  1964.  The  actuarial  valuation,  now  in  progress, 
will  be  only  approximate  because  of  incomplete  rec- 
ords. 

Based  upon  a  management  evaluation  conducted 
during  the  current  year,  it  appears  that  the  system 
has  not  been  staffed  to  handle  backlog  and  verifica- 
tion on  a  current  basis.  Its  daily  work  is  a  series  of 
assigning  priorities  to  emergencies.  Consequently, 
whole  segments  of  work  essential  to  management  and 
control  have  not  been  performed,  and  others  are  in 
serious  backlog  condition. 

For  example :  Member  records  are  not  current.  Rec- 
ords do  not  contain  all  California  service  and  out-of- 
state  service.  Actuarial  statistics  are  not  kept  current 
on  refunds,  retirements,  deaths  and  terminations. 
There  are  no  statistical  records  on  29,608  members. 
Actuarial  statistics  are  incomplete  and  the  true  ac- 
tuarial condition  of  the  fund  cannot  at  this  time  be 
determined.  Additional  problems  include : 

1.  Accounting  records  cannot  be  finally  adjusted 
for  a  year  or  more  after  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year 
because  of  the  annual  reporting  cycle  now  in  use. 

2.  Final  retirement  processing  time  is  from  45 
days  to  18  months. 

3.  Most  systems,  procedures  and  forms  require 
overhaul. 

4.  Backlogs  on  adjustments  to  members'  accounts 
exist  back  to  1961. 

5.  There  is  no  ongoing  system  of  keeping  the 
membership  informed  about  the  retirement  plan 
and  the  benefits  it  provides. 

6.  The  law  is  ambiguous,  conflicting,  confusing 
and  requires  complete  recodification  to  increase  un- 
derstanding and  to  ease  administration. 

7.  Investment  authority  is  limited  and  accord- 
ingly the  board  is  precluded  from  maximizing  in- 
terest income  in  all  market  conditions. 

8.  Salary  scales  and  the  mortality  table  in  use 
by  the  fund  have  not  been  studied  since  1962.  Con- 
sequently, there  has  been  no  change  in  rates  of 
members '  contributions. 


AND  EMPLOYERS— Continued 

Clearly  in  the  past  years  the  system  has  not  been 
accomplishing  all  of  its  responsibilities.  However,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  progress  has  been  made  toward  dis- 
charging the  administrative  responsibilities  by  reor- 
ienting the  operation  toward  program  objectives. 

Specifically,  24  new  positions  were  added  in  the 
Governor's  budget  for  1967-68  in  partial  recognition 
of  increased  workload. 

Sophisticated  data  processing  equipment  was  not 
available  to  the  system  until  1968.  Full  utilization  of 
this  equipment  will  depend  on  systems  design,  pro- 
gramming and  conversion  to  a  monthly  reporting 
cycle.  The  planned  schedule  of  accomplishment  is  as 
follows : 

Systems  prototype October  1, 1968 

Systems  design    January  1, 1969 

Systems  specifications February  1, 1969 

Procedures  and  training September  1, 1969 

Monthly  reporting  for  selected  reporting 

agencies   July  1969 

Monthly  reporting  for  50  percent  of 

reporting  units July  1970 

Monthly  reporting  for  final  50  percent July  1971 

Service  verification  and  bringing  statistical  records 
up  to  date,  which  are  a  concomitant  effort,  will  be  sys- 
tematized beginning  October  10,  1968,  and  will  be 
overseen  by  the  management  consulting  firm.  Present 
staff  will  take  nine  years  to  accomplish  the  project.  It 
is  imperative  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  state  that 
the  financial  condition  of  the  operation,  the  present 
benefit  structure  and  its  financial  implications  be  de- 
fined. We  view  the  telescoping  of  this  time  frame  as 
our  most  critical  problem.  Without  the  data  to  be 
developed,  the  elements  of  the  retirement  plan  cannot 
be  examined,  management  has  unreliable  figures  upon 
which  to  base  decisions,  rates  of  contributions  cannot 
be  accurately  established  and  the  financial  condition 
of  the  operation  cannot  be  determined. 

A  new  accounting  system  designed  to  produce 
needed  accounting  figures  to  tie  in  with  statistical 
data  and  to  provide  meaningful  management  data  and 
figures  was  installed  July  1,  1968. 

Investments  were  broadened  effective  August  27, 
1968,  to  include  mortgages.  Initial  commitments  were 
for  $15,000,000  to  yield  7.10  percent.  Further  broad- 
ening of  investment  authority  to  maximize  income 
will  be  studied  in  October  and  November,  1968,  and 
authorization  to  purchase  common  stocks  will  be  pro- 
posed at  the  1969  legislative  session. 

No  ongoing  system  to  provide  the  membership  with 
information  about  the  system,  their  rights  and  ben- 
efits, is  in  effect  except  on  request. 

The  law  requires  complete  recodification  and  clarifi- 
cation in  order  to  efficiently  administer  the  office  of 
the  system.  This  is  a  monumental  undertaking  and 
will  take  at  least  three  legislative  sessions.  Prelimi- 
nary work  is  in  progress. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
63 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


$1,901,328 
283,462 


$2,184,790 
1,037,39.5 
1,1J,7,S9.-, 


$1,116,427 

1,039.960 

28,403 

(249,066) 


I.  SERVICE  TO   MEMBERS  AND   EMPLOYERS— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 138.2       157.3       1.57.3  $1,269,090           $1,845,670 

Workload  adjustments -              -            31.2  -                            - 

Totals,   Service  to   Members  and    Em- 
ployers              138.2       157.3       188.5  $1,269,090           $1,845,670 

General  Fund  1,101,/,S0                 S71,C3.5 

Tencherx'  Retirement  Fund -                 971,635 

Reimhursements    161,610                     2,J,00 

Program  Elements: 

A.  Records  and  statistics 65            73.3         89.3  $648,504              $943,137 

B.  Service  to  members 60.3         67.9         82.8  604.086                878.5.38 

f.   Inve.^tnients 1.8           2.1           2.4  16,500                   23,995 

D.  Administration — distributed  to 

other  programs    11.1         14            14  (139,499)            (241,782) 

A.  Records  and  Statistics 

'Need  1.  It  will  reduce  internal  computation  time  of  a 

To  properly  administer  a  retirement  sj'stem.   the  retirement  allowance  from  three  hours  to  forty-five 

Teachers'  Retirement  Board  and  executive  staff  must  minutes. 

have  the  actuarial,  financial  and  statistical  data  neces-  2.  It  will  initially  reduce  and  eventually  remove, 
sary  to  assist  them  in  making  management  decisions.  the  delay  in  paying  the  accurate  amount  of  a  retire- 
Proper  records  must  be  maintained  from  which  a  data  ment  benefit. 

base  can  be  maintained  and  members'  and  employers'  .    3.  It  will  permit  the  timely  collection  of  shortages 

inquiries  can  be  answered.  in  accounts  which  would  increase  interest  earnings. 

Members '  accounts  must  be  maintained  currently  It  is  now  done  at  retirement  when  the  required  pay- 

and  accurately  as  they  are  the  basis  of  entitlement  to  ment  must  be  made,  and  sometimes  works  a  severe 

benefits.  hardship  on  the  retiree. 

4.  It  will  permit  timely  advice  to  members  re- 

Oljecttves  garding  service  credit  obtainable  by  additional  pay- 

1.  To  obtain  and  maintain  current  records  of  serv-  ment  while  still  employed,  and  not  leave  the  decision 
ice  credit  and  pertinent  statistical  data.  to  time  of  retirement  after  termination  of  service 

2.  To  assist  members  and  employers  in  interpreting  when  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  member  to 
the  laws  regarding  membership  requirements.  make  the  payment. 

3.  Assignment   of  correct  rate   of   contribution  to  5.  It   will   enable   us  to   provide  members  with 
each  member.  .statements  of  service  credit  by  computer,  a  capabil- 
ity wholly  lacking  now. 

°"*'"'*                                                         Current  6.  It  will  greatly  increase  and  facilitate  providing 

i9S7!!|'s     1968^69    wsl^'g     i969-7o'  accuratc  and  timely  information  to  members  and 

Statistical  activities 732.865     788.000     129.0.39     9SO.O0O  employers. 

M.in-ho.irs   _    84,400      94,000      32,052    134,500  7    ^  ^^^  enable  handling  of  an  increasing  eur- 

Percentnge    of    members  ,          ,,!,,,,«. 

records  current -             -             -          1%  rent  workload  by  the  staft. 

.  8.  Verification  of  service  will  make  possible  com- 

escrtp  ton  puterization  of  the  record,  and  the  consequent  re- 

The  system  is  responsible  for  maintaining  a  current  duction  of  clerical  effort, 

record   of    all   service   performed    and   contributions  9.  The  ultimate  cost  of  the  project  will  be  less  if 

made  by  members.   This  record  is  the  basis  of  en-  accomplished  as  rapidly  as  possible  because  of  the 

titlement  to  benefits  from  the  system.  The  record's  annual  increase  in  cost  of  clerical  operations. 
leg'al  implication  is  no  different  from  that  of  the  title 

to'property.  It  is  the  document  which  ultimately  con-  If  the  project  is  further  delayed.  it_  will  negate^  the 

trols  the  entire  operation.  The  completeness  of  this  above-listed  improvements  and  result  m  the  following : 

rfcord  and  the  detailed  information  it  contains  deter-  1-  Availability  of  records  in  California,  and  other 

mines  the  effectiveness  and  the  financial  condition  of  states,  diminishes  each  year  through  operation  of 

the  system.  It  is  the  raw  source  of  statistical  data.  To  records  disposal  programs,  unification  of  school  dis- 

the  extent  these  records  are  incomplete  or  inaccurate,  tricts,  loss,  fires,  etc.  Consequently,  the  board  will 

the  entire  operation  is  ineffective,  inefficient  and  in-  be  forced  to  grant  service  credit  which  cannot  be 

accurate.  supported  by  official  record,   as  is  the  case  now, 

"We  estimate  there  are  90,000  eases  having  service  where  records  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  by  fire, 

before  19-56  plus  the  additional  cases  generated  by  new  2.  The  cost  of  the  function  will  increase  at  aU 

entrants  into  the  system  having  service  which  must  be  levels  of  government  as  people  having  knowledge 

verified.  The  verification  function,  in  addition  to  ob-  of.  and  ability  to  interpret  poorly  kept  local  records 

taining  a  firmer  fix  on  the  financial  status  of  the  op-  retire  or  die,  and  as  the  clerical  cost  increases  to 

eration,    produces    the    following    highly    desirable  search  out  and  report  pertinent  parts  of  the  old 

results :  records. 
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1.  SERVICE  TO  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYERS— Continued 
A.  Records  and  Statistics — Continued 


Service  credit  is  basic  to  the  benefit  computation. 
It  determines  the  amount  of  the  benefit  and  the 
monetary  obligation  of  the  system.  It  must  be  handled 
and  accounted  for  as  carefully  as  money  as  it  equates 
to  money. 

Since  October  1965, 13,000  cases  have  been  reviewed. 
It  took  42,900  man-hours  to  verify  service  for  this 
group  requiring  a  little  over  three  hours  per  case.  At 
the  rate  of  three  hours  per  case,  the  present  staff  of 
16.5  positions  will  take  nine  years  to  complete  the 


verification  function  in  the  Records  and  Statistics 
Division. 

Input                                                           Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $648,504  $943,137  $1,116,427 

Personnel  man-years 65               73.3  89.3 

Workload  Information 

Fifteen  additional  positions  are  requested  for  one 
year  in  order  to  eliminate  the  backlogged  annual  re- 
port and  to  prepare  for  monthly  reporting. 


B.  Service  to  Members 


Need 

1.  To  provide  retirement,  survivor  and  death  ben- 
efits and  return  of  contributions  for  those  persons 
who  are  eligible. 

2.  To  provide  information  service  to  the  ever-ex- 
panding membership  which  now  totals  over  290,000 
members  and  is  increasing  by  approximately  8  per- 
cent each  year. 

Objectives 

1.  Provide  retirement  allowance  for  all  members 
who  apply  annually  for  either  a  service  or  a  disability 
retirement,  with  the  first  payment  made  within  45 
days  of  date  of  retirement  or  date  of  request,  which- 
ever is  later. 

2.  Provide  death  benefits  to  beneficiaries  resulting 
from  the  death  of  both  active  and  retired  members. 

3.  Provide  survivor  benefits  to  eligible  beneficiaries. 

4.  Provide  members  with  statements  of  contribu- 
tions and  interest  due  when  they  request  to  purchase 
credit. 

5.  To  provide  counseling  service  to  individual  mem- 
bers regarding  their  status  within  the  system. 

6.  To  provide  promptly  full  information  to  mem- 
bers and  a  statewide  information  service  for  all  mem- 
bers and  employers. 

7.  To  provide  withing  30  days  the  refund  of  contri- 
butions to  those  members  who  withdraw  from  the 
system. 


Output 

Actual  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69 

Member  services  activities  89,311  97,459 

Man-hours    88,800  83,200 


Current 

Backlog 

1968-69 

7.861 
11,565 


Estimated 
1969-70 
154,331 
124,365 


General  Description 

The  system  is  responsible  for  the  determination 
and  computation  of  benefits  payable  to  members  and 
beneficiaries,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
to  all  members,  employers  and  other  interested  groups. 

Benefits  of  the  system  include: 

1.  Service  retirement  benefits. 

2.  Disability  retirement  benefits. 

3.  Death  benefits. 

a.  Preretirement 

b.  Death  while  eligible 

c.  Postretirement 

4.  Survivor  benefits. 

5.  Refundments. 


Input 


Actual            Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S           1968-69  1969-70 

$878,538  $1,039,960 

67.9  82.8 


Expenditures $604,086 

Personnel  man-years 60.3 

Workload  Information 

5.5  new  positions  are  proposed  for  workload  in- 
creases. Another  12  positions  are  proposed  for  1  year 
in  order  to  process  the  backlogged  annual  report  and 
to  prepare  for  monthly  reporting. 

Funds  are  requested  in  the  budget  year  in  order 
to  retain  an  actuarial  consultant  firm.  The  system  has 
not  had  an  actuary  on  its  staff  since  January  1965. 


C.  Investments 


Need 


Members  and  employers  contributions  received 
which  are  not  paid  out  in  benefits  must  be  invested 
and  managed  in  order  to  reduce  the  unfunded  obliga- 
tion to  maximum  extent  possible. 

Objectives 

To  invest  moneys  and  manage  the  portfolio  of  se- 
curities to  maximize  earnings  consistent  vsdth  statu- 
tory limitations  and  safety. 


Output 

The  following  data  indicates  the  book  value  of  the 
investment  portfolio  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  along 
with  the  rate  of  return  computed  by  the  method  used 
by  life  insurance  companies  for  the  same  purpose.  For 
comparative  purposes,  data  for  the  Public  Employees' 
Retirement  System  is  also  shown : 


SIRS 


PERS 


Fiscal  year 

Book  value 

Rate  of  return 

Book  value 

Rate  of  return 

1963 

-     $774 

4.05% 

$1,749 

4.08% 

1964 

_       865 

4.10 

l,9ri4 

4.16 

1965 

-       973 

4.20 

2.190 

4.25 

1966 _  _ 

_    1,099 

4.25 

2.418 

4.36 

1967 

.    1,235 

4.38 

2,711 

4.51 
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I.  SERVICE  TO    MEMBERS  AND   EMPLOYERS— Continued 
C.   Investments — Continued 


General  Description 

The  steadily  increasing  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ments is  partially  the  result  of  greater  input  of  invest- 
ment staff  time  and  related  expenditures.  Increased 
staff  in  the  bond  section  has  enabled  emphasis  to  be 
placed  on  the  purchase  of  private  placement  issues 
and  portfolio  management,  Tvhieh  involves  the  sale  of 
existing  holdings  and  reinvestment  in  other  issues, 
with  such  activities  resulting  in  higher  yields  to  the 
system. 

As  the  above  data  indicates,  the  investment  per- 
formance of  PERS  and  STRS  up  to  the  1963-64 
fiscal  year  had  been  about  even.  However,  in  1964 
PEES  commenced  a  mortgage  purchase  program 
which  generally  provided  higher  yields  than  what 
was  available  on  bonds.  That  program  resulted  in 
raising  the  rate  of  return  on  PEES  investments  and 
resulted  in  widening  the  spread  of  the  rate  of  return 
between  the  two  Systems  up  to  1967.  Recognizing  the 
yield  advantage  inherent  in  mortgages  while  comply- 
ing with  prudent  investing  practices,  STRS  inaugu- 
rated a  mortgage  investment  program  in  September 
1968.  Such  program  is  consistent  with  the  system's 
objective  to  maximize  earnings. 


Further  enhancement  of  output  of  the  investment 
program  could  be  made  through  the  purchase  of  com- 
mon stocks  and  related  investments.  Such  a  program 
was  initiated  by  PEES  in  December  1967,  and  the 
first  months  of  that  program  have  been  favorable.  It 
is  estimated  that  rate  of  return  on  equity  investment 
over  the  long  term  would  exceed  8  percent  annually, 
substantially  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  return  realized 
on  bonds  over  the  post-war  period.  Such  a  program 
for  STES  would  require  additional  staff  and  services. 

The  investment  function  is  preformed  for  STRS  by 
staff  of  PEES.  STRS  supports  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  Bond  Investment  Section  and  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  Chief  of  Investments  and  Mortgage  Sec- 
tion. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $16,500 

Personnel  man-years 1.8 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$23,995  $28,403 

2.1  2.4 


Workload  Information 

An  additional  accountant  is  requested  in  the  budget 
year  in  order  to  maintain  the  records  required  by 
mortgage  investments. 


D.  Administration 


Need 

To  provide  policy  and  planning  direction  and  sup- 
port. 

Objectives 

To  provide  progressive  leadership  and  support  to 
all  elements  in  order  to  insure  that  the  various  objec- 
tives are  accomplished. 


General  Description 

This  element  includes  planning  and  coordination 
carried  out  by  board  members  and  executive  staff.  It 
also  includes  staff  services  reporting  to  the  chief 
executive  officer,  i.e.,  legal,  personnel  and  training, 
and  administrative  services. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,  Departmental   Administration-         11.1 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Elements : 

Records  and  Statistics 

Service  to  Members 

Investments 


14 


14 


$139,499 

-71.284 

-66,402 

-1,813 


$241,782 

-123,551 

-115,088 

-3,143 


$249,066 

-127,273 

-118,555 

-3,238 


Net  Totals,  Departmental  Administration -  - 

II.  STATE'S  CONTRIBUTION   FOR   MEMBERS  BENEFITS 


State's  Contributions  for  Members  Benefits  (General  Fund)  . 
Authority 

Chapter  1583,  Statutes  of  1957. 

General  Description 

Contributions  to  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund 
are  from  three  separate  sources:  teachers,  employing 
school  districts  and  an  annual  amount  from  the  State 
General  Fund.  Teachers'  contributions  are  a  fixed 
percentage  of  salary  and  were  last  adjusted  in  1962. 
These  contributions  are  invested  in  bonds  and  mort- 
gages. The  interest  earned  thereon  is  credited  to  the 
individual  teacher's  account,  currently  at  the  rate  of 
4  percent  per  annum.  Interest  earned  in  excess  of 
that  credited  to  teachers'  accounts  is  used  to  pay  one- 
quarter  of  the  administrative  cost,  and  the  balance  is 
credited  to  the  contingency  reserve.  The  law  provides 
for  a  school  district's  contribution  of  3  percent  of 


$61,500,000        $71,500,000        $79,000,000 

teachers'  payroll  plus  $12  per  year  per  teacher  plus 
up  to  $2  per  year  per  teacher  to  provide  one-quarter 
of  the  administrative  cost.  However,  limitations  im- 
posed by  assessed  valuation  result  in  the  3  percent 
contribution  netting  2.7  percent  to  the  fund.  The 
State  General  Fund's  contribution  is  made  annually 
to  fund  the  balance  of  expenditures  for  that  fiscal 
year  which  are  not  provided  by  teachers'  and  school 
districts'  contribtitions.  The  school  district  and  State 
General  Fund  contributions  are  paid  out  upon  receipt 
to  support  retirement  allowances,  survivor  and  death 
benefits  in  force.  No  school  district  contributions  re- 
main in  the  fund ;  however,  there  may  be  a  small  bal- 
ance of  State  General  Fund  contributions  on  deposit 
depending  on  how  actual  retirements  fluctuate  from 
those  estimated. 
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COORDINATING   COUNCIL  FOR  HIGHER   EDUCATION 

Located  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 

The  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education  2.  Delineate   the    different    functions   of   public 

was  established  under  the  Douahoe  Higher  Education  higher   education   and   advise  regarding  programs 

Act  of  1960.  First  convened  on  October  3,  1960,  the  appropriate  to  each  segment. 

council  performs  statutory  tasks  defined  in  the  Don-  3.  Develop  plans  for  the  orderly  growth  of  public 

ahoe  Act  and  carries  out  provisions  of  the  Master  higher  education  and  provide  recommendations  on 

Plan  for  Higher  Education  as  approved  December  the  need  for   and  location  of  new  facilities  and 

18,  1959,  by  the  Kegents  of  the  University  of  Cali-  programs. 

fornia  and  the  State  Board  of  Education,  then  acting  The  council  has  also  been  designated  as  the  state 
for  both  the  public  junior  colleges  and  the  state  col-  commission  to  administer  the  following  federal  pro- 
leges.  The  council  is  advisory  to  the  Governor,  the  e'rams:  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 

Legislature,  appropriate  state  oificials,  and  the  gov-  °J  i^^^i-^r'^'TJ'^'^'"'l-        f.    7^i"q^.-V?     •          , 

,        J      i      T_T   1  •  T.        -1       i-       •     /-,  i-n       •  of  the  Higher  Education   Act  of  1965    (Equipment 

ermng  boards  of  public  higher  education  m  California.  q^,^^^  Program) ,  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 

The  council  s  functions  are  as  follows:  ^^  jggg  (Communitv  Services  and  Continuing  Educa- 

I.  Review  the  annual  support  budgets  and  capital  tion  Program) ,  Higher  Education  Facilities  Compre- 
outlay  requests  of  the  University  and  the  state  col-  hensive  Planning  Program,  and  Title  VIII  of  the 
leges  and  present  comments  on  the  general  level  Housing  Act  of  1964  (Training  in  Community  De- 
of  support  sought.  velopment). 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

I.  State   Coordination    $479,070              $516,944              $486,299 

II.  Higher  Education  Facilities  and  Equipment 95,278                111,513                114,683 

III.  Community  Services  and  Continuing  Education 37,534                  56,025                  56,025 

IV.  Higher  Education  Facilities  Comprehensive  Planning 280.999                200,000                290,000 

V.  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education 15,000                  15,000                           - 

VI.  Training  in  Community  Development -                  21,963                  21,963 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $907,881              $921,445              $968,970 

General  Fund 512,837               571,110               525,465 

Federal  funds  S95,0U                350,335               U3,505 

Personnel  man-years 37                         41.2                      40.2 

PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 

I.  State  Coordination -                           -               $25,880 

Personnel  man-years -                           -                           1 

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT $907,881             $921,445             $994,850 

General  Fund 512,837                571,110                 551,S.',5 

Federal  funds  S95,0U                350,335                7/43,505 

Personnel  man-years 37                         41.2                      41.2 

PROGRAM   AUGMENTATION 

State  Coordination  $25,880  clerical  Services  in  records  and  stockroom.  Much  of 

One  additional  Clerk  II  position  for  $5,880  is  pro-  ^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^  currently  being  done  by  stenographic  staff 

posed  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  council  reports  by  l^^^-^  urgently  needed  for  typing  and  dictation.  An 

operating  the  various  reproduction  and  collating  ma-  '"''"'^Tti'^  ''T^^.        r'"'"'        ^ii  •         ''  ^^  '^^°' 

chines.  The  new  position  would  also  provide  addi!ional  P^^.^f  ■  T^^^,  additional  resource  wi  1  increase  the  cap- 

ability  of  the  council  to  accomplish  required  studies. 

CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  STATE  COORDINATION 

Need  Objectives 

The  public  and  private  institutions  of  California's  The    chief   concern   of   the    council   is   to    explore, 

system  of  higher  education  each  have  different  tradi-  research  and  conduct  studies  in  matters  affecting  pub- 

tions,  resources,  needs  and  goals.  However,  their  activ-  lie  higher  education.  The  council  is  assisted  in  studies 

ities  are   inextricably  related.  What   one   institution  by  advisory  committees  composed  of  persons  from  the 

does  affects  the  others,  thus  there  is  a  need  for  coor-  entire   higher   education   community  and,   in   special 

dination  in  the  operation  and  planning  of   Califor-  cases,  persons  from  other  walks  of  life. 

nia's  system  of  higher  education.  _         ,  „ 

°  General  Description 

°" '"'  The  council  is  an  18-member  body  composed  of  6 

Division  16.5,  Higher  Education,  of  the  Education  representatives  of  the  general  public  and  12  represent- 

Code,  Chapter  I,  Section  22501 ;  Chapter  5,  Sections  atives  of  higher  education  including  three  each  from 

22700,  22701,  22702,  22703,  and  22704.  the  following  segments :  the  private  colleges  and  uni- 
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I.  STATE  COORDINATION— Continued 


versities;  the  public  community  colleges;  the  State 
Colleges  and  the  University  of  California. 

During  its  existence  of  about  eight  years,  the  coun- 
cil has  explored  and  reported  on  numerous  aspects  of 
higher  education.  During  1967-68  these  studies  con- 
sisted of : 

Financial  Assistance  Programs  for  California  State 
Colleges  and  University  of  California  Students. 

The  More-Than-Two-Year  Junior  College  Program 
in  California. 

Instructional  Practices  and  Related  Faculty  Staffing 
in  California  Higher  Education. 

Report  on  the  Level  of  Support  for  Public  Higher 
Education  1968-1969. 

Annual  Report  on  Salaries  and  Other  Benefits  at 
the  California  State  Colleges  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  1968-69. 

Cost-Per-Student  Computations  in  California  Pub- 
lic Higher  Education. 

California  Higher  Education  and  the  Disadvan- 
taged. 

Study  of  Fees  for  Student  Services. 

A  Study  of  the  Implications  of  Changing  the  Name 
of  the  California  State  Colleges  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  University. 

San  Diego  State  College  Off-Campus  Center  at  El 
Centra. 

The  Flow  of  Students  in  California  Higher  Educa- 
tion 1968. 

Study  of  Income  for  Public  Higher  Education. 

In  1968-69,  additional  studies  are  scheduled  to 
cover  a  variety  of  subjects  pertaining  to  higher  educa- 
tion. Some  of  these  studies  are.: 

Nursing  Education. 

Cost  vs.  Utilization  Standards. 

Functions  of  the  Segments,  Including  Research. 

Educational  Audit. 

Review  of  Academic  Plans  of  UC  and  CSC. 

Continuing  Education. 

Recommendations  for  Community  College  Projects 
Under  I,  HEFA. 

Total  Estimated  Costs  and  Income  Resources. 

Flow  of  Students. 

Marine  Sciences. 

Environmental  Design. 

Higher  Education  Facilities. 

Comprehensive  Planning. 

Impact  of  Federal  Funds. 

Governance  and  Structure  of  Higher  Education. 

Conversion  to  Year-Round  Operation. 

Level  of  Support,  Multi-Year  Programs,  and  Prog- 
ress of  the  Segments. 

Student  Fees. 


Delineation  of  Functions  of  Board  of  Oovernors  of 
Community  Colleges  and  Local  Boards. 

Annual  Report  on  Delineation  of  Functions. 

Need  for  Additional  Centers. 

Doctorate  With  an  Emphasis  on  Excellence  in 
Teaching  and  Doctorate  of  Arts. 

Non-Resident  Students,  State  Support  of  Graduate 
Students,  and  Student  Resident  Policy. 

Recruitment  and  Retention  of  Faculty. 

Students  in  Higher  Education. 

Faculty  Research  in  California  State  Colleges. 

Conversion  to  Year-Round  Operations. 

A  Study  of  Engineering  Education  in  California. 

The  Development  of  the  State's  Programming  and 
Budgeting  System  in  Public  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

Program  Alterations — Closing  of  "Washington,  D.C., 
Office: 

Pollovping  an  investigation  by  the  council  director 
of  the  operation  of  the  council's  Washington,  D.C., 
ofSce,  it  was  found  that  the  value  of  the  council's 
representation  in  Washington  v^as  not  vcorth  the 
expense  of  operating  the  office.  The  council  ap- 
proved the  director's  recommendation  that  the  of- 
fice be  discontinued  by  June  30,  1969.  This  involves 
a  reduction  of  one  higher  education  specialist  posi- 
tion and  one  clerical  position  and  related  expenses 
totaling  $33,800.  In  1969-70  an  adjustment  has  been 
made  in  salary  savings  due  to  improved  recruitment 
and  retention  of  personnel  with  a  net  result  of  a 
reduction  of  one  position. 

Council  Action  to  Eliminate  or  Defer  an  Educational 
Program : 

The  council's  report,  "A  Study  of  Engineering 
Education  in  California,"  was  approved  by  the 
council.  This  report  recommended  that  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Colleges  phase  out  the  engineering  pro- 
gram at  one  of  their  campuses  and  that  the  engi- 
neering program  at  two  other  campuses  be  reviewed 
annually  in  terms  of  sufficient  growth.  The  council 
further  encouraged  the  action  reported  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  California  that  engineer- 
ing programs  at  two  of  its  campuses  were  being  de- 
ferred. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  council  action  has  re- 
sulted in  the  elimination  or  deferral  of  an  educa- 
tional program  of  significant  size. 
During  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  $10,810  in  Federal 
Funds  became  available  on  a  matching  basis  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Training  in  Community  De- 
velopment  Program.   The    Council    provides   $11,153 
for  matching  requirement  from  within  the  authorized 
level  for  the  State  Coordination  Program. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 26.5  26  26  $479,070  $516,944 

Workload  adjustments -  -  -1  -  - 

Totals,  State  Coordination 

(General   Fund)    26.6  26  25  $479,070  $516,944 


$.520,099 
-33,800 


$486,299 
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II.  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Need 

The  need  for  new  facilities  and  equipment  for 
higher  education  is  well  known  and  has  been  docu- 
mented in  council  reports.  The  Master  Plan  for  Higher 
Education  forecast  that  full-time  enrollment,  the  pri- 
mary determinant  of  the  need  for  facilities  and  equip- 
ment would  nearly  triple  between  1958  and  1975.  Ex- 
penditures for  facilities  and  equipment  should  be 
planned  to  approximately  increase  to  a  similar  degree. 

The  Federal  Higher  Education  Acts  of  1963  and 
1965  provide  two  sources  of  funding  to  help  meet  this 
need.  These  acts  must  be  administered  by  a  state  com- 
mission, a  role  which  the  coimeil  has  been  designated 
to  fulfill. 

A  uthority 

Title  I,  Public  Law  88-204.  Title  VI-A,  Public  Law 
89-329.  Section  22752  of  the  Education  Code. 

OTijectives 

The  Coordinating  Council  is  authorized  by  Section 
22752  of  the  Education  Code  to  administer  federal 
programs  of  financial  assistance  for  higher  education 
facilities  and  equipment. 

The  functions  of  the  council  as  the  state  commission 
for  these  programs  include  the  following:  (1)  prep- 
aration and  revision  of  state  plans  to  administer  and 
distribute  funds,  (2)  acceptance  and  processing  of 
applications  for  grants,  (3)  preparation  of  priority 
lists  of  recommended  projects,  and  (4)  conducting 
any  necessary  hearings  of  appeal. 

General  Description 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 

Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  (P.L.  88-204)  as  amended,  provides  for  match- 
ing federal  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  construction  of  undergraduate  facilities.  The  act 
provided  $23,000,000  in  1964-65,  $47,000,000  in 
1965-66,  $46,000,000  in  1966-67,  and  $27,000,000  in 
1967-68  in  matching  funds  for  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  California.  Congress  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue the  program  in  the  future. 

The  council  receives  grant  applications  from  public 
and  private  colleges  and  universities  including  junior 
colleges;  it  analyzes  the  applications  and  ranks  their 
priority  in  relation  to  the  state  plan  for  administra- 
tion of  the  act,  adopted  by  the  council  October  8, 


1968;  and  it  designates  for  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  the  projects  which  are  eligible  to  receive 
federal  funds  in  accordance  with  the  state  plan. 

In  the  four  years  since  the  passage  of  this  act,  the 
council  has  recommended  grants  to  help  build  facili- 
ties on  over  100  different  college  and  university 
campuses.  Of  the  total  $118,178,921  awarded  to  Cali- 
fornia institutions,  the  University  of  California  re- 
ceived 42  grants  for  $10,995,340,  the  California  State 
Colleges  received  60  grants  for  $57,053,397,  the  Cali- 
fornia Community  Colleges  received  53  grants  for 
$23,751,605,  and  the  private  colleges  received  80 
grants  for  $26,378,579. 

This  past  fiscal  year  1967-68,  91  applications  were 
received  by  the  council  and  47  of  these  were  recom- 
mended to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
awards  of  grants. 

Equipment  Program,  Higher  Education  Act 

Title  VI-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(P.L.  89-329)  is  designed  to  improve  undergraduate 
instruction  by  providing  matching  grants  to  public 
and  private  institutions  of  higher  education  for  im- 
provement of  undergraduate  instruction  equipment 
and  for  closed-circuit  television  equipment.  In  its  first 
year  of  operation,  1965-66,  Title  VI-A  provided  ap- 
proximately $1,700,000  to  California  institutions.  In 
1966-67  and  in  1967-68  the  program  provided  ap- 
proximately $1,600,000.  Congress  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue the  program  in  the  future. 

Grants  are  made  to  applicant  institutions  by  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  upon  recommendation 
of  the  state  commission.  Projects  are  ranked  in  a  pri- 
ority order  on  the  basis  of  standards  contained  in  the 
state  plan  adopted  by  the  council  on  October  8,  1968. 
This  plan  is  based  on  requirements  of  the  1965  act 
and  the  regulations  and  instructions  for  application 
for  funds  established  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner. 

In  the  three  years  since  this  program  started,  the 
council  has  received  185  applications  for  undergrad- 
uate inatruetional  equipment  and  materials.  Funds 
available  enabled  the  council  to  recommend  125  of 
these  applications  for  -$4,407,941.  For  closed-circuit 
television  projects,  72  applications  were  received  and 
funds  were  available  to  recommend  26  of  these  appli- 
cations for  $502,042. 

This  past  fiscal  year  (1967-68)  a  total  of  107  ap- 
plications were  received  for  Title  VI-A  grants  and 
funds  were  available  to  recommend  54  of  these  ap- 
plications. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs   (Federal 
funds)      


5.8  7.2  7.2 


$95,278 


$111,513 


$114,683 
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III.  FEDERAL  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


Xeed 


American  society  faces  social  and  environmental 
problems  of  an  unprecedented  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity. There  is  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  talent 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  for  dealing  with 
these  problems  which  have  not  yet  been  fiillj'  utilized. 
Thus  there  is  a  need  to  harness  some  of  this  expertise 
for  dealing  with  our  social  and  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

Authority 

Title  I,  Public  Law  89-329.  Section  22756  of  the 
Education  Code. 

Ohjectives 

Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  by 
means  of  federal  matching  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  calls  for  the  mobilization  of  Com- 
munity Service  and  Continuing  Education  resources 
in  response  to  the  major  community  problems  within 
the  state. 

The  Coordinating  Council  has  been  designated  the 
state  agency  for  administering  Title  I  programs  in 
California.  During  its  first  three  years  as  the  state 
agency  (fiscal  years  1965-66.  1966-67,  and  1967-68), 
the  council  has  funded  42  Title  I  grants  for  a  total 
of    $1,589,472   in   federal   funds.    Of   the    42    grants 


awarded,  five  have  gone  to  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, 23  to  the  State  Colleges,  seven  to  the  California 
Community  Colleges  and  seven  to  private  institutions. 
California's  allocation  for  fiscal  year  1969  is  $506,766, 
which  will  allow  grants  under  this  program  up  to 
$469,416  in  federal  funds. 

Program  activities  which  have  been  conducted 
under  Title  I  include  leadership  training  for  minor- 
ity groups,  communitj'  awareness  programs  for  re- 
gional planning,  urban  planning  seminars  for  city 
managers,  middle  management  seminars  on  urban 
program  solving,  consumer  education  and  home  man- 
agement classes  for  disadvantaged  groups,  training- 
and  counseling  of  minority  businessmen  from  disad- 
vantaged communities,  municipal  leaders'  seminars  in 
computer-based  information  systems,  leadership  train- 
ing in  community-school  relations,  and  TV  symposia 
on  community  problems. 

In  the  past,  the  institutional  matching  level  has 
varied  between  75  percent  federal — 25  percent  match- 
ing and  50  percent  federal — 50  percent  matching.  The 
matching  level  for  fiscal  year  1969  will  be  66f  per- 
cent federal  and  33^  percent  matching,  and  is  antici- 
pated to  remain  at  this  level  indefinitely.  However, 
the  impact  of  the  executive  reductions  by  the  Presi- 
dent are  unclear  at  this  time.  Therefore,  the  presently- 
authorized  matching  level  is  continued  in  1969-70. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 3.2  4  4 

General  Fund 

Federal  funds 


$37,534 

$56,025 

§56,025 

18,767 

28,013 

28,013 

18,767 

28,012 

28,012 

IV.  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING 


Need 


The  federal  grants  for  higher  education  facilities 
will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  state's  institutions 
of  higher  education.  In  1967-68  alone  the  grants 
within  California  are  expected  to  total  about  $40 
million.  It  is  the  interests  of  the  state  as  weU  as  the 
federal  government  that  these  funds  are  spent  in 
such  a  way  as  to  maximize  their  effect.  Guidance  by  a 
plan  in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  is  a  way  to  as- 
sure that  the  funds  will  be  most  effectively  used.  The 
federal  acts  establishing  the  grants  also  require  such 
planning. 


Authority 

Title  I,  Public  Law  89-329.  Education  Code,  Sec- 
tion 22752. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  develop  annually 
a  State  Plan  to  identify  the  various  components  es- 
sential for  comprehensive  facilities  planning  over  a. 
10-15  year  period  and  to  correct  any  deficiencies, 
that  exist  among  those  components  on  behalf  of  all 
public  and  private  segments  of  higher  education  in 
California.  As  a  result  of  this  three  year  program, 
a  long  range  capital  outlay  plan  for  construction  of 
public  and  independent  institutions  should  be  de- 
veloped. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (Federal 
funds)      


1.4 


S2S0,999 


$200,000      $290,000 
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COORDINATING  COUNCIL  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION— Continued 

V.  WESTERN  INTERSTATE  COMMISSION  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


General  Description 


In  1967-68  and  1968-69  there  was  appropri- 
ated $15,000  for  dues  to  the  Western  Interstate  Com- 
mission for  Higher  Education  to  carry  out  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  western  states  in  accordance  with 


the  provisions  of  Section  31001-31008  of  the  Educa- 
tion Code.  However,  there  has  not  been  any  demon- 
strated benefit  to  the  state  as  a  result  of  this  expendi- 
ture. Therefore,  the  program  has  been  discontinued 
in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General 
Fund)     


$15,000 


$15,000 


VI.  TRAINING   IN  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 


Need 


The  growth  and  changes  which  are  taking  place 
in  California's  communities  have  created  a  need  for 
the  continuous  improvement  and  upgrading  of  the 
skills  of  the  public  employees  who  are  involved  in 
the  development  process.  Many  of  the  other  programs 
in  the  rapidly  expanding  field  of  community  develop- 
ment of  the  state,  local  and  federal  government  would 
be  more  effective  if  the  capacities  of  government  per- 
sonnel are  improved  as  the  programs  come  into  being. 
One  method  of  improving  this  capacity,  which  will 
obtain  immediate  results  and  have  a  high  effectiveness 
cost  rate,  is  to  train  the  technical  and  professional 
people  who  are  involved  in  programs  of  community 
development.  To  deal  with  this  need  the  state  partic- 
ipates in  the  Federal  Title  VIII  program  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964,  Training  in  Community  De- 
velopment. 

Authority 

California  Education  Code  Section  22757  designated 
the  Co-ordinating  Council  as  the  legal  agency  to  ad- 
minister Part  1  of  Title  VIII  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  as  amended   (P.L.  88-560). 

Objectives 

The  basic  objective  of  the  program  is  to  improve 
the  skills  of  personnel  involved  in  community  develop- 
ment problems  in  local  and  state  government.  The 
strategy  of  California's  use  of  the  federal  progi-am 
is  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  innovative  programs  by 


state  and  local  government.  More  particularly  the  ob- 
jectives are  the  following: 

1.  To  improve  the  management  and  administra- 
tive capabilities  of  public  service  employees. 

2.  To  encourage  preentry  training  programs 
which  bring  students  into  direct  contact  with  the 
problems  of  their  profession. 

3.  To  broaden  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of 
public  administrators. 

4.  To  increase  human  relations  training  in  gov- 
ernmental bodies  dealing  with  community  develop- 
ment. 

5.  To  assist  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
developing  more  programs  which  are  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  local  and  state  government. 

6.  To  encourage  entry  into  the  field  of  community 
development  in  order  to  alleviate  shortages  of  pub- 
lic employees. 

General  Description 

During  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  $10,810  in  Federal 
Funds  became  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Training  in  Community  Development  program. 

One  man-year  of  temporary  help  is  approved  ad- 
ministratively on  a  temporary  basis  to  provide  the 
necessary  professional  and  clerical  services  for  the 
program  and  is  proposed  in  1969-70  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  council  provides  $11,153  for  matching 
requirements  to  finance  a  program  level  of  $21,963. 
These  matching  funds  are  provided  from  within  the 
authorized  level  for  the  State  Coordination  Program. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs -  —  1 

Workload  adjustments -  1  - 

Totals,    Training    in    Community    De- 
velopment      —  1  1 

General  Fund 

Federal  funds  


$21,963 


$21,963 


$21,963 

11,153 
10,810 


$21,963 
11,153 
10,810 
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VI.  TRAINING   IN  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT— Continued 


During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  8  projects  are 
to  receive  a  total  of  $135,103  in  Federal  funds.  Proj- 
ects are  being  carried  out  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  University  of  Southern  California,  two 
communitj'  colleges,  one  California  city,  the  State 
Personnel  Board,  and  the  Institute  for  Local  Self 


Government.  It  is  planned  that  Federal  funds  will  be 
available  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  for  additional 
projects.  The  state  matching  requirement  is  contin- 
ued within  the  authorized  level  of  expenditures  for 
the  State  Coordination  Program. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs -             —             1  -  -                $21,963 

Workload  adjustments -              1              -  -  $21,963 

Totals,    Training    in    Community    De- 
velopment              -             1             1  -  $21,963               $21,963 

General  Fund -  11J.5S                 11453 

Federal  iunds  a -  10,810                 10,810 

a  Neither  receipts  nor  expenditures  of  federal  funds  are  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 


8—4315     P 
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UNIVERSITY  OF   CALIFORNIA 

Universitywide  Office  Located  at  Berkeley 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

General  Administration $16,216,204  $19,209,085  $20,462,701 

Instruction  and  Departmental  Research 152,200,625  176,762,050  184,936,094 

Summer  Session 1,437,180  1,086,611  1,092,296 

Organized   Activities   5,878,402  6,129,535  6,227,385 

Teaching  Hospitals 46,274,426  55,471,241  60,124,037 

Organized  Research 154,420,275  143,857,953  145,527,431 

Libraries    20,695,524  23,170,284  25,626,436 

Extension  and  Public  Service 37,612,579  39,922.067  41,890,687 

Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Plant 24,086,688  27,256,739  30,526,455 

Student   Services    17,816,092  19,254,463  20,341,925 

Staff  Benefits   23,661,582  26,834,517  28,087,274 

Institutional  Services  and  General  Expense 10,560,931  10.447,451  11,619,945 

Programs  and  Provisions -  2,908,366  8.555,391 

Summer  Quarter  a  6,164,290  10,144,511  10,183,221 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  28,677,246  36.958,963  40,833,158 

Student  Aid 23,662,106  25,843,216  27,550,181 

Special  Regents'  Program 6,144,565  7,033,000  6,953,352 

Totals   $575,508,715  $632,290,052  $670,537,969 

Special  Federal  Research  Projects 247,891,925  247,891,925  247,891,925 

Totals,  Continuing  Operations $823,400,640  $880,181,977  $918,429,894 

State  Funds: 

General  Fund  243,762,362  291,039,045  314,714.980 

Real  Estate  Education  Research  and  Recovery  Fund 166,500  133,200  133.200 

California  Water  Fund 100,000  100.000  100.000 

University  Funds  (Budgeted) 161,067,801  185,500,337  196,071,365 

TOTAL  BUDGETED  FUNDS  FOR  CONTINUING  OPERA- 
TIONS    $405,096,683  $476,772,582  $511,019,51,5 

University  expenditures  not  included  in  overall  budget  totals  (see 

page  247) 418,303,977  403,409,395  407,410,349 

PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS  (General  Fund) -  -  1,285.020 

GRAND  TOTALS,   EXPENDITURES   FOR   SUPPORT    (ALL  ' 

RESOURCES ) $823,400,640 

State  Funds: 

General  Fund  243,762,362  291.039.045  316.000.000 

Special  funds 266,500  233,200  233,200 

University  Resources: 

Budgeted 161,067.801  1S5,.500,337  196,071,365 

Not  budgeted  (see  page  2^7; 418,303,977  403,409,395  407,1,10,349 


$880,181,977       $919,714,914 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
.1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1959-70 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 

Educational  and  General 

General  administration 1,858.62    2,170.69  2,298.70  $15,966,252  $18,948,695 

Instruction   and   Departmental   Re- 
search : 

General  campuses 9,832.7910,551.3611,063.86  113,174,687  128,601.432 

Health  sciences 2,205.22    2,612.76  2,893.58  24,735,641  35,212,349 

Summer  sessions 63.66       132.17  132.17  1,427,267  1,085,941 

Organized  activities 387.17       416.55  426.05  3,491,234  3,820,681 

Teaching  hospitals   4,665.05    5,557.93  5,986.93  45,965,805  55,190,023 

Organized  research 2,890.02    2,785.42  2,785.42  36,753,555  38,325,596 

Libraries     1,812.42    1,863.34  2.028.37  19,775,921  22.301,023 

Extension   and  campus  public  service  1,957.54   2,116.41  2,235.41  25,559,633  28,061,765 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  plant  2,594.54    2,920.51  3,131.29  24,004,126  27,164,896 

Student  services   1,634.44    1,774.71  1,870.94  17,483,907  18,997.233 

Staff  benefits _               _  _  23,661,582  26,834,517 

Institutional    services    and    general 

expense    1,656.42    1,931.38  1,950.71  9,444,863  9.860.354 

Provisions   for   allocation   _               _  _  _  12,301,130 

Summer  quarter  a 446.72       758.07  760.07  6,164,290  10,144.511 

Budgetary    savings   _                _  _  _  -9,392,764 

Special  regents'  program -               -  -  6,144,565  7,033,000 

Totals,   Educational  and  General 32,004.6135.591.30  37,563.50  $373,753,328  $434,490,382 

Auxiliary  enterprises 1,592.81    1,768.36  1,827.31  28,520,186  36,793,144 

Student  aid -               -  -  2,823,149  5,489,056 

TOTALS,  CONTINUING  OPERA- 

TIONS    33,597.42  37,359.66  39,390.81  $405,096,663  $476,772,582 

a  In  the  1967-68  fiscal  year  the  funds  for  the  summer  quarter  are  reported  on  an  estimated  basis. 


$20,257,989 


133,434,004 
38,054,656 
1,091,596 
3,931,044 
59,817,930 
.38.535.683 
24,507,662 
29,131,972 
30,451,374 
20,079.384 
28,087,274 

11.017.901 

18,808,955 

10,183,221 

-10,253,564 

6,953,352 

$464,090,433 

40,658,195 

6,270,917 


$511,019,545 
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PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS 


General   administration   

Organized  Research : 

Scripps   Institution   of   Oceanography 

Lick    Observatory    

Drug  abuse  research 

Agricultural  science — San  Joaquin 

Field    Station    

Libraries  

Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Plant: 

(Campus  police  at  Berkeley)    

Staff  benefits 

Url)an  crisis 

Budgetary   savings   

Totals,    Program   Augmentation 


o 

3.50 

1.25 

10 


10 


42.75 


PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS 


$180,000 

70,000 
50,000 
30,000 

1.50.000 
100,000 

84,620 

67,000 

600,000 

^6,600 

?1,285,020 


General  Administration $180,000 

The  increase  is  proposed  for  allocation  to  the  Uni- 
ver.sity  Management  Information  System  to  continue 
development  of  integrated  data  programs  in  the  areas 
of  budget,  accounting,  pajToll  and  student  and  per- 
sonnel statistics,  all  of  -which  are  essential  tools  for 
evaluation,  planning  and  control  of  University  opera- 
tions. In  addition  $358,330  is  included  in  the  increases 
proposed  for  the  Continuing  Operations  portion  of  the 
Budget  with  a  resulting  total  of  $538,330  in  additional 
funds  for  this  important  purpose. 

Organized  Eeseareh $300,000 

For  the  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography  $70,- 
000  is  proposed  to  support  a  program  to  monitor  earth 
strain  with  newly  developed  instrumentation  in  an 
attempt  to  predict  earthquakes.  The  request  also  wiU 
meet  increased  costs  of  ship  operations  as  well  as  pro- 
vide some  additional  administrative  support  in  the 
Director 's  OfBce  to  meet  growing  workload. 

With  the  move  of  the  Lick  Observatory  stafE  to  the 
Santa  Cruz  campus,  more  adequate  facilities  have  be- 
come available;  computer  resources  of  substantially 
greater  capability  are  available  to  the  Lick  astrono- 
mers and  more  direct  contact  and  interaction  with 
physicists  and  other  scientists  on  the  campus  is  now 


possible.  An  augmentation  of  $50,000  will  support  the 
expansion  of  graduate  instruction  in  astronomy  by 
broadening  the  current  research  program  in  observa- 
tional astronomy  to  include  research  in  the  relatively 
new  areas  of  theoretical  astrophysics  and  millimeter 
wave  research.  Eeseareh  capability  in  these  areas  will 
both  support  the  Santa  Cruz  instructional  program 
and  strengthen  programs  at  the  other  campuses  which 
utilize  the  facilities  of  Lick  Observatory. 

State  support  of  $30,000  is  proposed  to  support  the 
information  exchange  program  in  the  field  of  drug 
abuse  research  which  was  undertaken  in  1967-68  at 
the  San  Francisco  campus  under  pro^asions  of  Chap- 
ter 1190,  Statutes  of  1967  (Assembly  Bill  1399). 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  the  focal  point  of  an 
expanding  agricultural  in-service  complex  unequalled 
in  the  country.  The  California  Water  Plan,  under 
which  the  first  deliveries  of  water  will  be  made  in  the 
fall  of  1968,  will  make  possible  the  irrigation  of  2.7 
million  acres  of  land,  of  which  approximately  1  mil- 
lion acres  are  in  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  Because  large  voids  exist  in  the  knowledge  of 
soil  and  bioclimatological  characteristics  of  these  new 
areas,  and  little  is  known  about  the  crops  adaptable 
to  them,  there  is  a  significant  need  to  study  problems 
of  soil  and  water  management  and  plant  protection 
vrith  respect  to  crops  grown  in  this  region.  With  the 
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PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS— Continued 


aid  of  federal  funds,  a  building  currently  is  under 
construction  at  the  Kearney  Horticultural  Field  Sta- 
tion to  establish  the  San  Joaquin  Agricultural  Re- 
search Center.  An  augmentation  of  $150,000  is  pro- 
posed for  the  operating  budget  to  initiate  research  in 
problems  of  soil  salinity  and  alkalinity,  restricted  soil 
permeability,  low  water  infiltration  rates  and  elements 
that  are  toxic  to  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  to 
study  methods  to  control  infestation  by  pests  such  as 
the  pink  bollworm  and  the  beet  leafhopper. 

Libraries  $100,000 

This  augmentation  will  support  further  develop- 
ment of  automated  library  systems  in  circulation  con- 
trol, serial  records,  catalog  operations  and  library  ac- 
quisitions. Improvement  in  the  techniques  of  library 
operation  is  necessary  to  meet  demands  for  more  in- 
tensive use  of  the  University's  libraries  as  well  as  to 
beep  pace  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  recorded 
knowledge.  Automation  development  is  being  coordi- 
nated to  avoid  duplication  and  insxire  maximum 
adaptability  of  library  operations  at  each  of  the  nine 
University  campuses. 

Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Plant $84,620 

Additional  funds  are  included  for  10  police  ofScers 
for  the  Berkeley  campus  to  provide  necessary  security 
coverage  and  safety. 


Urban  Crisis  Program 


$600,000 


The  increased  support  for  1969-70  will  fund  es- 
sential research  and  public  service  on  problems  of 
the  Urban  Crisis  in  the  following  major  categories: 
employment,  physical  environment,  social  environ- 
ment, health  and  medical  programs,  education  and 
local  and  regional  government.  Priority  wiU  be  given 
to  problems  of  urban  structure  and  functioning 
having  direct,  immediate  relevance  to  the  impacted 
populations  of  the  central  city  with  emphasis  on  pro- 
grams which  will  aid  the  poor  and  the  minorities  in 
the  direct  target  populations.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
posed state  appropriation,  the  University  will  seek 
financial  assistance  from  foimdations,  federal  agencies 
and  other  non-state  sources  which  will  be  reflected 
in  future  budgets  after  a  base  for  such  revenue  is 
established. 

Staff  Benefits $67,000 

Proposed  funds  would  cover  regents'  contributions 
at  established  rates  for  the  University  of  California 
Retirement  System  and  Employees  Health  Insurance 
for  the  salaries  and  wages  in  these  program  aug- 
mentations. 

Budgetary  Savings -$46,600 

This  amount  represents  normal  budgetary  savings 
related  to  the  augmentations  computed  at  3.5  per- 
cent. 


EXPENDITURES 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


RECONCILIATION   WITH   APPROPRIATIONS 

General  Fund 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Budget  Act  appropriation   (augmentations)    


$1,285,020 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
Program  Objectives 


The  University  of  California  is  a  statewide  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  which  has  four  major  func- 
tions. 

These  are : 

1.  Instruction  of  able  young  people,  by  trans- 
mitting to  them  knowledge  and  skills  and  by  helping 
them  to  experience  with  their  teachers  the  processes 
of  developing  and  testing  new  hypotheses  and  fresh 
interpretations  of  knowledge. 


2.  Research  directed  toward  advancing  the  under- 
standing of  the  natural  world  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  human  history  and  of  the  great  creations  of 
human  insight  and  imagination. 

3.  Training  for  professional  careers — training 
grounded  in  the  understanding  of  relevant  sciences 
and  literature,  and  enlightened  by  some  experience 
in  the  methods  by  which  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge are  pushed  back. 

4.  Rendering  of  expert  public  service. 
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The  University  of  California  constitutes  a  public 
trust  under  the  provisions  of  Section  9,  Article  9  of 
the  Constitution.  It  is  administered  by  a  corporation 
Imown  as  "the  Eegents  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia." The  corporation  is  in  the  form  of  a  board 
composed  of  24  members.  These  include  8  ex 
officio  members,  to  wit :  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  President  of  the  Me- 
chanics Institute  of  San  Francisco,  the  President  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  and  the 
President  of  the  University  and  16  appointive  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  terms  of  the 
appointive  members  are,  16  years  with  the  terms  of 
two  members  expiring  on  March  first  of  every  even 
numbered  calendar  year. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  California  State  Colleges 
shall  sit  with  the  Kegents  in  an  advisory  capacity  and 
the  President  of  the  University  of  California  shall  sit 
with  the  Trustees  of  the  California  State  Colleges  if 
both  the  Eegents  and  Trustees  consent  according  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  22603  of  the  Education  Code. 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  four  major 
functions  of  the  University : 

INSTRUCTION 

Instruction  is  basic  to  all  of  the  University's  ac- 
tivities. The  University  especially  emphasizes  ad- 
vanced undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  in- 
struction, in  accordance  with  Master  Plan  agreements. 
It  offers  lower  division,  upper  division,  graduate,  and 
postdoctoral  programs  on  each  of  its  general  campuses. 

Undergraduate  Instruction 

Under  the  Master  Plan  agreements,  the  proportion 
of  lower  division  students  will  be  gradually  reduced 
from  about  50  percent  to  about  40  percent  of  all 
undergraduates  in  the  University. 

On  the  newer  general  campuses  at  San  Diego  and 
Santa  Cruz,  special  "college"  plans  help  maintain 
student-faculty  contacts  as  enrollments  grow,  and  thus 
enrich  the  educational  experiences  of  the  early  college 
years.  On  several  campuses,  plans  are  progressing  for 
greater  use  of  residence  halls  in  intellectual  and  cul- 
tural activities,  which  may  thus  be  more  closely  in- 
tegrated into  students'  daily  lives. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  especially  gifted  students,  the 
University  pro^ddes  honors  courses  and  special  teach- 
ing programs  in  its  various  schools  and  colleges. 

Graduate  Instruction 

Graduate  instruction,  already  a  major  function  of 
the  University,  is  to  become  even  more  important  in 


the  future.  Each  campus  of  the  University  will  de- 
velop graduate  programs  as  required  by  the  increasing 
demand  for  graduate  instruction,  and  as  the  necessary 
staff  and  facilities  are  available  to  assure  that  the 
University's  standards  of  quality  can  be  maintained. 
Under  the  Donahoe  Act  of  1960,  the  University  "has 
the  sole  authority  in  public  higher  education  to  award 
the  doctoral  degree  in  all  fields  of  learning,  except 
that  it  may  agree  with  the  state  colleges  to  award 
joint  doctoral  degrees  in  selected  fields."  The  Uni- 
versity is  working  with  the  California  State  Colleges 
to  develop  jointly  awarded  doctorates  in  selected 
fields.  The  University  looks  forward  to  continued  ar- 
rangements of  this  kind,  within  the  framework  of  the 
standards  which  are  applied  to  doctorates  awarded 
solely  by  the  University. 

Postdoctoral  Study 

The  quality  of  the  University's  faculty  and  fa- 
cilities attracts  postdoctoral  scholars  which  are  sup- 
ported in  the  most  part  from  federal  grants.  The  Uni- 
versity recognizes  the  value  of  postdoctoral  training 
and  of  the  research  contributions  which  are  made  by 
postdoctoral  scholars  in  collaboration  with  members 
of  the  faculty. 

RESEARCH 

An  institution  of  higher  education  becomes  a  uni- 
versity when  its  faculty,  in  addition  to  teaching,  is 
engaged  in  creative  research  and  when  the  institution 
provides  time  and  the  essential  libraries,  laboratories, 
and  other  resources  necessary  to  further  this  research. 

Research  is  intimately  connected  with  teaching  in 
the  University — especially  at  the  advanced  graduate 
level. 

The  University  of  California  has  long  been  a 
major  center  of  advanced  research.  In  1960,  the 
Donahoe  Act  designated  it  as  California's  "primary 
state-supported  academic  agency  for  research."  At 
the  same  time,  the  expanding  population  of  California 
has  greatly  increased  the  need  for  new  knowledge  to 
help  maintain  industrial  growth  and  employment  for 
the  state 's  residents. 

Financial  Support  for  Research 

Funds  to  support  University  research  now  come 
mainly  from  three  sources:  the  state,  private  indi- 
viduals and  agencies,  and  the  federal  government. 

State  funds  play  a  fundamental  role  in  supporting 
university  research,  since  moneys  for  academic  sal- 
aries, development  of  campuses,  libraries,  laboratories, 
and  many  kinds  of  research  equipment  are  provided 
mainly  by  state  appropriations.  The  research  funds 
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allocated  to  academic  departments  and  the  basic  sup- 
port for  organized  research  units  are  supplied  in  large 
part  by  the  state.  Some  state  funds  also  are  available 
for  the  general  support  of  research,  and  are  adminis- 
tered with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Committees 
on  Research  of  the  Academic  Senate.  These  funds, 
though  comparatively  small,  are  highly  important, 
since  they  are  available  to  all  fields  without  restriction 
and  thus  make  possible  support  of  many  research 
projects  that  otherwise  might  never  be  undertaken. 
These  funds  have  enabled  the  development  of  studies 
in  subjects  ranging  from  vitamins  and  cyclotrons  to 
prime  numbers  and  ballads.  Out  of  some  initial  studies 
supported  in  this  way,  great  research  programs  have 
later  developed. 

Private  gifts  also  provide  valuable  support  for  Uni- 
versity research.  These  gifts  usually  are  restricted  to 
a  specific  field.  The  research  professorships  in  the  In- 
stitute for  Basic  Research  in  Science  at  Berkeley  are 
an  example,  having  been  made  possible  by  the  be- 
quest of  a  former  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce. 
Medical  research  has  been  an  especially  favored  re- 
cipient ;  for  example,  the  Jules  Stein  Eye  Institute  at 
the  Center  for  the  Health  Sciences  in  Los  Angeles 
was  established  by  a  private  donor. 

Private  support  of  research  also  includes  the  grants 
of  philanthropic  foundations.  The  influence  of  such 
foundations  has  been  of  major  importance  in  areas 
such  as  the  reform  of  medical  education,  the  intro- 
duction of  interdisciplinary  studies,  and  the  involve- 
ment of  universities  in  world  affairs.  For  example,  the 
Ford  Foundation's  grants  for  comparative  and  area 
studies  are  supplying  $13,000,000  over  10  years  for  re- 
search and  training  in  the  international  field. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  largest  supporter  of 
research  at  the  University  of  California. 

Federal  support  for  research  has  been  restricted 
largely  to  the  physical  and  biomedical  sciences,  agri- 
culture, and  engineering,  with  small  support  for  the 
social  sciences  and  virtually  none  for  the  humanities. 
In  addition  to  research  in  fields  of  national  interest, 
federal  funds  help  to  support  graduate  and  post- 
doctoral education,  chiefly  in  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences. 

Administration  of  Research  Program 

Research  in  the  University  is  administered  through 
the  regular  academic  departments,  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  and  through  organized 


research   units   called   Institutes,   Bureaus,    Centers, 
Laboratories,  and  so  on. 

The  regents  have  adopted  specific  policies  govern- 
ing the  creation  and  operation  of  organized  research 
units.  In  general,  however,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
University  that  the  department  and  not  the  organized 
research  unit  is  the  basis  of  the  academic  structure. 

Optimum  Use  of  Resotirces 

Research  is  expensive.  Resources,  however  large, 
have  their  limits.  The  University's  policy  attempts  to 
guide  carefully  the  allocation  of  its  resources  so  they 
can  be  used  most  effectively.  The  University  plans  to : 

1.  Concentrate  specialized  research  programs  on 
one  or  a  few  campuses,  rather  than  try  to  develop 
all  specialties  on  each  campus. 

2.  Foster  greater  equality  of  faculty  opportuni- 
ties for  research  specialization  as  the  smaller 
campuses  grow  and  broaden  their  offerings. 

3.  Allocate  its  resources  where  the  potentialities 
are  greatest  with  due  regard  to  costs.  Research 
funds  are  not  apportioned  by  a  simple  formula; 
intelligent  judgments  must  be  made,  considering 
the  facilities  and  outside  support  available  along 
with  the  possibilities  inherent  in  each  field  at  a 
particular  time.  Some  fields  in  which  research 
promises  to  be  highly  productive  must  be  expected 
to  have  lower  teaching  loads  and  heavier  research 
support  than  others  in  which  research  is  in  a  more 
steady  state. 

4.  Find  additional  ways  to  encourage  creative 
activity  as  well  as  critical  and  historical  scholarship 
in  artistic  fields. 

The  University  Libraries 

Access  to  scholarly  books,  manuscripts,  and  other 
documents  is  essential  to  University  research  and 
teaching  in  all  fields  of  knowledge.  The  University  of 
California's  libraries  are  thus  a  major  resource  of 
its  teaching  and  research  programs,  and  must  be  given 
continued  major  attention  as  those  programs  grow. 

The  large  and  excellent  collections  at  Berkeley  and 
Los  Angeles  will  be  kept  current  as  significant  new 
publications  appear  in  all  major  fields.  To  avoid  du- 
plication, each  campus  library  will  develop  unique 
collections  related  to  its  specialized  academic  pro- 
grams. 

Intra-university  cooperation  and  cooperation  with 
libraries  at  other  universities  and  with  outstanding 
private  collections  such  as  those  at  the  Huntington 
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Library  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  are  being  expanded. 
As  recommended  in  the  Master  Plan  of  1960,  the 
University  also  makes  provision  for  the  use  of  its 
library  facilities  by  faculty  members  from  other  insti- 
tutions of  public  higher  education  in  California. 

Each  campus  library  is  encouraged  to  build  unique 
collections  of  highest  distinction,  based  on  valuable 
gifts  or  on  educational  policy  decisions.  For  example, 
the  Bancroft  Library  at  Berkeley,  containing  rare 
books  and  manuscripts  on  Western  America,  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  and  Colonial  Latin  America,  is 
unique  in  the  United  States,  and  will  remain  so  within 
the  University.  The  Clark  Library  at  Los  Angeles, 
housing  rare  collections  in  English  literature,  is  an 
equally  good  example.  Los  Angeles  is  developing  a 
major  academic  emphasis  in  advanced  African  and 
Middle  Eastern  studies  and  will  assemble  strong  col- 
lections related  to  these  two  areas  of  the  world.  All 
campuses  will  base  special  collections  on  their  out- 
standing strengths  in  specific  disciplines — as  in  agri- 
culture and  veterinary  medicine  at  Davis,  subtropical 
horticulture  and  desert  ecology  at  Riverside,  the 
health  sciences  at  San  Francisco,  and  oceanography 
and  marine  biology  at  San  Diego.  Each  campus  will 
identify  other  areas  of  knowledge  appropriate  for 
their  special  attention  and  will  develop  distinctive  li- 
brary collections  accordingly. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

Education  for  the  professions— those  public-service 
occupations  that  require  substantial  intellectual  or 
artistic  learning  of  their  practitioners — ^is  a  traditional 
task  of  the  University.  It  is  a  task  that  assumes  added 
significance  as  the  state's  population  grows,  and  as 
each  of  us  depends  more  on  the  expert  knowledge  and 
personal  integrity  of  professionals  for  a  variety  of 
specialized  services. 

The  Master  Plan  in  1960  recognized  the  University's 
sole  responsibility  among  California  public  institu- 
tions for  advanced  education  in  a  number  of  profes- 
sions, including  architecture,  dentistry,  law,  medicine, 
and  veterinary  medicine,  and  its  shared  responsibility 
for  others  including  the  teaching  profession.  The 
Master  Plan  recommended  that  the  University  peri- 
odically study  the  state's  needs  and  resources  in  pro- 
fessional fields  and  plan  the  steps  necessary  to  help 
avoid  critical  shortages  of  professional  personnel. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

The  historic  central  functions  of  universities  are 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  through  research  and 
the  transmittal  of  knowledge  through  instruction. 
These  are  the  University's  distinctive  services  to  its 
society  and  they  are  increasingly  vital  for  that  so- 


ciety's vigor  and  survival.  In  the  excellence  of  its 
instruction  and  research,  therefore,  lies  the  ultimate 
test  of  the  "public  service"  of  the  University. 

Because  of  these  central  functions,  however,  the 
University  has  become  a  reservoir  of  valuable  talents, 
of  advanced  knowledge  and  expertise,  of  relatively 
detached  and  analytic  perspectives.  It  is  natural  that 
the  community  should  look  to  this  reservoir  for  help 
in  many  areas  beyond  the  classroom  and  the  re- 
search laboratory. 

As  a  tax-supported  institution,  the  University  at- 
tempts to  respond  to  such  requests  in  every  appro- 
priate way  that  it  can.  Moreover,  the  University  ben- 
efits in  its  turn  from  such  service — through  increased 
public  understanding  and  support,  direct  financial 
assistance  for  its  basic  programs  and  new  insights  and 
incentives  for  its  faculties. 

Direct  Applications  of  Basic  Research 

Apart  from  its  long-range,  unforeseeable  impor- 
tance, much  research  conducted  in  University  depart- 
ments and  organized  research  units  is  almost 
immediately  applicable  to  the  health,  prosperity,  and 
security  of  this  country.  In  the  physical  sciences,  for 
example,  fundamental  new  knowledge  of  atomic  nu- 
clei, cosmic  rays,  and  chemical  process  is  of  great 
concern  to  our  nation's  space  program  and  its  mili- 
tary security.  In  biological  science,  many  of  the  most 
basic  discoveries  of  recent  years  have  been  triggered 
by  the  search  for  cures  and  preventatives  of  disease. 
The  study  of  other  countries'  languages  and  customs 
becomes  more  significant  every  year  for  our  interna- 
tional relations. 

This  immediate  importance  of  much  basic  research 
accounts  in  part  for  the  great  growth  of  University 
research  projects  supported  by  contracts  and  grants 
of  the  federal  government,  private  foundations,  and 
industrial  corporations.  Through  such  projects  the 
University  makes  direct  contributions  to  many  levels 
of  government,  to  business  and  industry,  to  agricul- 
ture, to  labor  unions,  professional  groups,  and  to 
interests  within  the  community. 

Service  by  Research  Centers  and  Institutes 

There  is  no  clear  dividing  line  between  "basic" 
and  "applied"  research.  Some  research  units  of  the 
University  take  complex,  immediate  human  problems 
and  activities  as  their  subjects  of  specific  study, 
while  others  focus  on  less  immediate  and  less  practi- 
cal concerns.  Such  groups  as  the  Air  Pollution  Ee- 
search  Center  at  Riverside,  the  Cancer  Research  Insti- 
tute at  San  Francisco,  the  "Water  Resources  Center  at 
Los  Angeles,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Edu- 
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cation  at  Berkeley,  and  many  similar  units  bring  a 
variety  of  researeli  disciplines  to  bear  on  questions  of 
great  immediate  concern  to  society — frequently  with 
clear  and  specific  results. 

The  research  interests  of  such  units  are,  of  course, 
close  to  those  of  governmental  and  private  agencies, 
which  contributed  greatly  to  their  support  through 
research  contracts  and  grants.  The  work  of  these  units, 
calling  heavily  on  the  time  of  the  University  faculty 
members  involved,  threatens  in  some  cases  to  compete 
seriously  with  the  work  of  the  academic  departments, 
and  must  be  carefully  regulated.  Within  reasonable 
limits,  however,  such  organized  research  groups 
stimulate  and  support  faculty  research  interests  while 
making  possible  major  public  service  contributions  by 
the  University. 

Individual  Faculty  Consultants 

Much  public  service  of  the  University  is  carried  on 
by  indi-^ddutil  members  of  its  faculties  who  act  as  con- 
sultants to  agencies  on  problems  within  their  areas  of 
expertise.  University  faculty  members  sit  on  advisory 
boards  and  commissions  of  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments, and  serve  as  advisers  to  local  communi- 
ties. Under  special  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of 
their  University  responsibilities,  some  faculty  devote 
part  of  their  time  to  consultative  work  for  industry, 
foundations,  labor  and  citizen  groups,  and  thereby 
help  these  groups  while  renewing  contact  with  cur- 
rent problems  in  their  fields. 

Agricultural  Research  and  Extension  Services 

Of  all  the  50  states,  California  is  the  leader  in  agri- 
culture and  the  complex  of  industries  that  serve  it — 
by  any  measure  of  farm  income,  productivity,  diver- 
sity of  agricultural  enterprises,  or  contribution  to  the 
overall  economy.  The  state  is  a  major  factor  in  the 
nation's  world  leadership  of  food  production  and  its 
cash  income  is  a  basic  element  of  the  California  econ- 
omy. 

This  dynamic  agriculture  rests  upon  a  foundation 
of  research  applied  to  the  production  of  foods  and 
fibers.  Agricultural  sciences  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  played  the  major  role  in  building  that 
foundation.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  real  eco- 
nomic returns  to  the  state  each  j'ear  from  the  Univer- 
sity's research  findings  surpass  all  of  the  monej's  that 
have  been  expended  for  that  research  in  all  the  years 
since  the  university's  founding.  In  agriculture  this 
appears  especially  true. 

Besides  the  professional  Schools  of  Forestry  and 
Conservation  (Berkeley)  and  Veterinary  Medicine 
(Davis)  and  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  (Berkeley, 
Davis,  Eiverside),  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences includes  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  through 
which  the  University  conducts  systematic  experiments 
on  problems  of  California  farms  and  ranches,  and 
maintains  a  steady  flow  of  information  concerning 
that  research  and  the  uses  that  can  be  made  of  its 
results. 

As  the  land-grant  institution  of  California,  the  Uni- 
versity since  1915  has  operated  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  in  cooperation  with  the  local  county 
boards  of  supervisors  and  the  United  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Headquarters  of  the  AES  are 
located  in  Berkeley,  with  major  regional  ofSces  at 
the  Davis  and  Riverside  campuses.  With  coordination 
from  these  centers,  trained  AES  fields  staffs  are  at 
work  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  state,  conducting 
local  field  tests  and  demonstrations  of  new  crops,  pro- 
duction and  marketing  procedures,  soil  and  water 
management,  weed  and  insect  pest  control,  livestock 
breeding  and  care,  use  of  machinery,  and  many  other 
farm  activities.  A  statewide  staff  of  extension  spe- 
cialists in  specific  agricultural  research  fields  assists 
the  county  staffs,  and  in  many  cases  local  farm  prob- 
lems are  referred  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion for  intensive  study.  In  addition,  a  broad  program 
of  publications,  films,  lectures,  exhibits,  radio  and  tele- 
vision presentations,  telephone  consultations,  and  4-H 
Club  activities  is  employed  to  make  the  research  ca- 
pacities of  the  University  widely  available. 

University  Extension 

The  University  of  California  Extension  is  the  self- 
supported  instructional  arm  of  the  University,  by 
which  its  intellectual  and  cultural  resources  are  made 
available  to  California  citizens  all  over  the  state.  Since 
its  beginning  in  1891,  University  Extension  has  grown 
to  remarkable  proportions  in  both  the  number  and  the 
variety  of  its  programs.  It  now  records  more  than 
294,000  registrations  annually  in  scores  of  California 
communities.  Its  offerings  include  degree-credit  courses 
for  part-time  students;  noncredit  coiirses,  lectures, 
and  discussion  groups  for  adults;  public  affairs  con- 
ferences for  citizens  and  community  leaders;  con- 
tinuing education  programs  for  professional  groups; 
correspondence  courses ;  educational  films,  radio  broad- 
casts and  television  programs;  and  special  dramatic, 
musical,  and  artistic  performances  available  to  the 
public.  Most  of  the  costs  of  extension  activities  are 
supported  through  direct  fees  paid  by  those  using  its 
services. 

In  recent  years  the  programs  of  University  Exten- 
sion have  undergone  significant  changes.  There  is  a 
steady  shift  from  introductory  college  work  toward 
advanced  undergraduate,  professional,  and  graduate 
instruction.  Increasingly,  well-educated  adults  have 
sought  out  its  programs  for  further  professional  and 
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intellectual  stimulation,  until  toda>'  over  80  percent 
of  its  enrollees  have  completed  some  years  of  college. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  conferences  of  com- 
munity leaders,  for  interdisciplinary  study,  and  for 
programs  for  statewide  impact. 

Continuing  professional  education  for  engineers, 
law;\'ers.  teachers,  business  executives,  physicians,  para- 
medical specialists,  and  members  of  other  established 
and  emerging  professions  will  be  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  of  University  Extension  work.  Efforts 
to  communicate  the  fruits  of  University  research  to 
the  public,  to  bridge  the  widening  gap  between  expert 
and  layman,  will  be  intensified.  Conferences  of  com- 
munity leaders  with  University  faculty  members  and 
other  specialists  on  problems  of  our  state  and  national 
communities  will  be  conducted  in  growing  numbers. 
Informational  programs  on  contemporary  issues  in 
local,  national,  and  international  affairs  will  be  fur- 
ther developed.  Course  offerings,  lectures,  and  artistic 
performances  designed  to  enrich  Californians'  cul- 
tural lives  will  receive  continuing  emphasis. 

Because  of  the  demands  upon  it,  University  Exten- 
sion must  concentrate  on  those  tasks  in  which  its 
special  resources  are  most  urgently  needed.  The  Cali- 
fornia Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education 
has  recognized  the  "unique  statewide  character"  of 
University  Extension,  and  has  endorsed  its  emphasis 
on  advanced  intellectual  and  cultural  programs.  The 
University  will  continue  to  work  with  the  council  in 
coordinating  its  extension  programs  with  those  of  the 
state's  other  educational  institutions. 

University  Extension  operations  at  each  campus 
and  in  related  service  areas  are  now  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  campus  chancellors  following  a  reorgani- 
zation placed  in  effect  on  July  1,  1968.  The  Dean  of 
University  Extension  is  responsible  for  coordination 
of  the  entire  program  and  for  the  administration  of 
those  few  programs  operated  throughout  the  state, 
such  as  the  continuing  education  of  the  bar. 

Academic  standards  in  extension  programs  con- 
tinue to  be  a  responsibility  of  the  Academic  Senate, 
acting  through  its  statewide  and  divisional  commit- 
tees on  University  Extension.  All  course  offerings  and 
instructors  for  such  courses  must  be  sponsored  by  the 
appropriate  academic  department  or  departments,  and 
degree-credit  programs  must  be  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate Academic  Senate  committees. 

Liaison  of  University  Extension  and  Agricultural  Extension 

University  Extension  and  Agricultural  Extension 
have  different  origins,  management,  sources  of  sup- 
port, and  methods  of  operation.  Each  organization 
has  its  unique  functions  and  constituencies.  The  Uni- 
versity's resources  are  extended  more  effectively  to 
aU  the  people  by  capitalizing  on  the  unique  capabili- 
ties of  each  organization. 


Procedures  have  been  established  between  Univer- 
sity Extension  and  Agricultural  Extension  to  identify 
and  meet  those  educational  needs  that  can  best  be 
served  by  the  cooperative  efforts  of  both  organizations. 

GROWTH  AND  USE  OF  ACADEMIC  FACILITIES 

The  University  of  California  has  in  recent  years 
engaged  in  an  expansion  program  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  higher  education.  Since  1958,  and  par- 
ticularly since  the  1960  Plan  for  Grovrth,  it  has  ex- 
panded and  transformed  four  of  its  campuses  into  full 
general  campuses  of  the  University,  opened  two  new 
general  campuses,  introduced  new  programs  in  re- 
search and  graduate  education,  and  developed  an  Ed- 
ucation Abroad  Program  in  cooperation  with  18  for- 
eign institutions. 

These  and  many  other  developments  of  major  im- 
portance have  made  it  possible  for  the  University  to 
increase  student  enrollments  from  over  42,000  in  the 
1958-59  academic  year  and  48.000  in  the  1960-61 
academic  year  to  an  estimated  95,789  in  the  1969-70 
academic  year  and  102,503  in  the  1969-70  fall  year 
including  the  summer  quarter.  Recent  projections  of 
student  enrollments  indicate  that  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  places  in  the  University  wiU  continue  to 
1975  and  beyond. 

The  State  of  California  provides  maximum  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education  to  its  young  people.  Places 
must  be  found  somewhere  in  the  state's  educational 
system  for  increasing  numbers  of  students.  The  Uni- 
versity is  committed  to  require  that  individuals  place 
in  the  top  12.5  percent  of  high  school  graduating 
classes  in  California  in  order  to  be  considered  as  resi- 
dents for  admission  to  its  classes  in  accordance  vdth  the 
Master  Plan  and  to  emphasize  advanced  education  and 
research  over  beginning  college  work.  As  California's 
population  continues  to  expand  rapidly,  however,  this 
commitment  will  not  free  the  University  from  the 
pressure  of  great  numbers.  Projections  of  demand  on 
the  University  through  1975  clearly  show  a  continued 
rise  in  the  numbers  of  highly  qualified  undergraduate 
students  to  be  accommodated. 

If  present  projections  of  demand  prove  accurate, 
it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  for  the  University  to 
accept  all  qualified  freshman  applicants  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  its  lower  division  enrollment  to  40 
percent  of  undergraduates,  the  proportion  included 
by  the  Master  Plan.  Moreover,  as  individual  cam- 
puses reach  their  maximum  enrollments,  not  every 
student  admitted  to  the  University  will  be  able  to 
attend  the  campus  of  his  first  choice.  Orderly  arrange- 
ments have  been  worked  out  for  redirecting  students 
to  campuses  with  available  spaces  and  for  limiting 
admissions  fairly  at  the  campuses  which  wiU  have 
reached  their  enrollment  ceilings.  Undergraduate  ad- 
mission standards   are   identical  on   all  the   general 
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campuses  of  the  University  and  standards  and  re- 
quirements for  degrees  are  to  be  kept  comparable. 

Expansion  will  also  be  necessary  in  the  University's 
facilities  for  teaching  and  research  as  its  enrollments 
and  research  responsibilities  increase. 

To  help  assure  economy  and  efBciency  in  this  ex- 
pansion, a  long-range  physical  development  plan  has 
been  drawn  up  for  each  campus  of  the  University. 
These  plans  are  reviewed  periodically  for  their  ap- 
propriateness to  the  needs  of  the  future,  and  no  physi- 
cal construction  on  a  campus  is  approved  unless  it 
accords  with  the  campus  physical  development  plan. 
That  plan  must  be  based  on  an  academic  plan  project- 
ing programs,  organizations,  and  enrollments  for  the 
specific  campus.  Academic  planning  precedes  planning 
of  facilities. 

Improved  standards  of  use  have  been  made  in  Uni- 
versity classrooms,  laboratories,  offices,  libraries,  and 
other  spaces.  Mathematical  standards  have  been  de- 
veloped that  combine  projected  needs  for  more  faculty 
and  staff  members  with  rates  of  daily  and  weekly  use 
for  each  type  of  space.  These  standards  are  applied  by 
each  campus  in  planning  for  the  most  efficient  use  of 
present  facilities  and  in  gauging  future  requirements. 
In  addition,  the  University  is  taking  every  appro- 
priate means  of  using  its  facilities  more  efficiently, 
including  centralized  scheduling  of  general-purpose 
classrooms,  more  use  of  afternoon  class  hours,  reshap- 
ing of  some  course  schedules  for  fewer  but  longer 
classes,  more  use  of  facilities  during  academic  inter- 
ims, and  year-round  operation  of  full  programs. 

It  should  be  recognized  that,  by  the  nature  of  good 
teaching  and  research,  the  facilities  in  which  they  are 
conducted  cannot  be  used  as  heavily  and  continuously 
as  those  housing  more  routine  activities.  As  different 
campuses  of  the  University  reach  different  stages  of 
their  development,  the  kinds  of  space  they  need  and 
the  rates  of  use  that  are  feasible  will  vary.  And  as 
rapid  growth  requires  the  estimation  of  future  needs 
that  later  will  change,  some  temporary  dislocations 
must  be  expected  between  the  demands  on  a  campus 
and  the  facilities  available. 

In  the  variety  of  ways  noted,  however,  the  Univer- 
sity is  taking  careful  steps  to  avoid  haphazard  expan- 
sion, to  maintain  a  harmony  between  academic  needs 
and  physical  facilities,  and  to  achieve  every  possible 
economy  in  its  physical  growth. 

Ancillary  Facilities  and  Services 

Facilities  and  services  not  directly  related  to  in- 
struction— such  as  parking,  food  service,  health  care 
and  hospitalization — also  are  necessary  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  University.  As  recommended  in  the 
Master  Plan,  however,  the  costs  of  operating  these 


facilities  and  services  is  covered  by  fees  charged  to 
students  and  others  using  them.  Efforts  will  be  con- 
tinued to  make  such  facilities  as  nearly  self-support- 
ing as  possible  with  regard  to  construction  costs  also. 

Year-round  Instruction 

To  make  the  best  possible  use  of  its  buildings  and 
equipment,  the  University  is  extending  its  full  aca- 
demic programs  to  include  the  summer  months,  here- 
tofore reserved  primarily  for  short-term  programs  and 
special  supplemental  or  remedial  courses.  Besides  per- 
mitting greater  use  of  classrooms  and  laboratories, 
this  plan  will  allow  earlier  amortization  of  residence 
halls,  student  activities  buildings,  and  similar  facili- 
ties. By  making  more  courses  available  in  a  12-month 
period,  it  also  will  enable  some  students  to  finish  their 
undergraduate  study  in  three  years. 

The  University,  in  consultation  with  other  Cali- 
fornia institutions  through  the  Co-ordinating  Council 
of  Higher  Education,  adopted  the  "quarter  system." 
This  system,  involving  four  approximately  equal  in- 
structional periods  in  a  year,  will  allow  maximum  co- 
ordination with  California  schools  and  colleges  and 
with  other  universities. 

PEOGKAM  BUDGETING 

The  University  is  continuing  to  study  alternative 
program  budgets.  A  task  force  has  been  established  to 
do  the  experimental  work. 

An  alternative  program  budget  structure  is  cur- 
rently being  tested  and  refined.  The  task  of  identi- 
fying all  existing  accounts  and  assigning  them  to  one 
or  more  program  elements  according  to  certain  cri- 
teria is  now  nearing  completion.  Following  this,  com- 
puter programs  must  be  written  to  take  the  basic  cost 
data  from  the  accounts,  translate  them  into  the  new 
program  format,  and  print  it  out  as  an  actual  program 
budget  with  detailed  cost  data  down  to  the  pro- 
gram element  level. 

Completion  of  detailed  schedules  of  projected  out- 
put, level  of  activity,  resources  assigned,  and  costs  for 
each  program  element  will  be  a  long  and  arduous  task 
and  will  require  a  great  deal  of  coordination  among 
the  campuses. 

In  order  to  knit  new  techniques,  administrative 
devices,  procedures,  and  documents  into  a  workable 
decisionmaking  system  some  kind  of  an  overall  sys- 
tems integration  plan  will  be  needed.  Questions  of 
timing,  responsibility,  coordination,  etc.  will  need  to 
be  resolved.  Even  then,  much  cautious  experimenta- 
tion will  have  to  be  undertaken  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  a  dependable  and  effective  system  has  been 
created. 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

1951-52  THROUGH   1969-70  (HEADCOUNT) 


LOWER  DIVISION 

UPPER  DIVISION 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL 

YEAR 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

NUMBER       PERCENT 

NUMBER       PERCENT 

NUMBER       PERCENT 

INCREASE 

1951-52  

1952-53  

1953-54  

1954-55  

1955-56  

1936-57  

1957-58  

1958-59  

1959-60  

1960-61  

1961-62  

1962-63  

1963-64  

1904-65  

1965-66  

1966-67  

1967-68  

1968-69  (Est.) 

1969-70  (Est.) 


10,538 
10,872 
11,248 
12,132 
13,073 
13,130 
13,031 
13,439 
14,202 
16,273 
18,414 
19,342 
21,327 
22,810 
26,274 
27,045 
29,729 
30,851 
31,546 


31.4 
33.4 
34.7 
35.1 
84.9 
33.3 
31.8 
31.8 
32.5 
33.7 
34.8 
33.8 
33.7 
32.6 
33.9 
32.1 
31.3 
29.8 
29.2 


14,269 
13,184 
12,523 
13,647 
14,960 
16.607 
17,770 
17,468 
17,379 
17,389 
18,072 
19.779 
21,741 
24,775 
26,963 
30,316 
35,299 
37,774 
41,465 


42.6 

8,774 

40.6 

8,438 

38.6 

8,681 

39.4 

8,802 

39.9 

9,385 

42.2 

9,665 

43.4 

10,181 

41.4 

11,319 

39.7 

12,167 

35.9 

14,692 

34.1 

16,475 

34.6 

18,062 

34.4 

20,220 

35.4 

22,418 

34.5 

25,451 

35.9 

26,986 

37.2 

29,833 

36.5 

34,884 

38.5 

34,819 

26.0 
26.0 
26.7 
25.2 
25.2 
24.5 
24.8 
26.8 
27.8 
30.4 
31.1 
31.6 
31.9 
32.0 
31.6 
32.0 
31.5 
33.7 
32.3 


SUMMARY  OF  FALL   ENROLLMENT  BY  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 


1965 
Undergraduates : 

Biological  sciences - 

Humanities    - 

Physical   sciences   - 

Social   sciences   — 

Education - 

Muir  College    (San  Diego)  - 

Creative  studies — 

Crown  College  (Santa 

Cruz)     

Agriculture 1.386 

Business  administration 1,231 

Chemistry 438 

Criminology 121 

Dentistry    234 

Engineering    3,554 

Environmental  design 966 

Fine  arts 1,077 

Forestry   81 

Letters  and  science 42,858 

Revelle  College  (San 

Diego)     869 

Cowell  College  (Santa 

Cruz)     652 

Stevenson  College  (Santa 

Cruz)    

Medicine 91 

Nur.sing    319 

Optometry    86 

Pharmacy 174 


1966 


1967 


196S 


_ 

401 

556 

_ 

749 

790 

_ 

329 

470 

_ 

377 

500 

- 

129 

170 

_ 

398 

754 

- 

49 

64 

_ 

518 

606 

1,524 

1,534 

2,092 

981 

809 

529 

409 

402 

396 

113 

99 

101 

285 

368 

51 

3,900 

4.039 

3,939 

1,068 

1,031 

838 

1,403 

1,933 

2,195 

72 

64 

76 

46,463 

48,499 

49,208 

1,470 

1,709 

1,906 

585 

651 

726 

682 

753 

796 

94 

80 

59 

281 

304 

358 

96 

75 

104 

170 

180 

3 

1965 

Public  health 65 

Veterinary  medicine 95 

Unclassified    59 


33,581 
32,494 
32,452 
34,581 
37,418 
39,402 
40,982 
42,226 
43,748 
48,354 
52,961 
57,183 
63,288 
70,003 
78,688 
84,347 
94,861 
103,509 
107,830 


1966 

48 
71 


1967 
45 
105 
191 


-3.2 

-0.1 

6.6 

8.2 

5.3 

4.0 

3.0 

3.6 

10.5 

9.5 

8.0 

10.7 

10.6 

11.6 

7.2 

12.5 

9.1 

4.2 


1968 
38 
105 
737 


Total  Undergraduates  __  54,356 
Graduates : 
Professional : 

Engineering   - 

Business    administration-  1,180 

Criminology   95 

Dentistry    181 

Education     2,435 

Environmental  design 125 

Forestry    31 

Law 1,511 

Librarianship 262 

Medicine 1,732 

Nursing 300 

Optometry    31 

Pharmacy 227 

Public  health 393 

Social  welfare 465 

Veterinary  medicine 142 

Subtotal 9,110 

Academic   disciplines 15,971 

Total  Graduates 25,081 


59,715    65,821    68,167 


_ 

48 

1,406 

1,190 

947 

657 

122 

239 

134 

200 

215 

620 

2,468 

2,431 

1,730 

220 

302 

292 

32 

38 

77 

1,522 

1,522 

1,767 

274 

328 

309 

2,565 

2,700 

3,097 

346 

196 

353 

36 

52 

63 

237 

157 

376 

448 

466 

234 

501 

511 

504 

176 

200 

322 

10,337 
17,035 


10,352 
19,164 


11,941 
18,672 


27,372     29,516     30,613 


TOTAL  UNIVERSITY 


79,437    87,087     95,337    98,780 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  1951-52  THROUGH  1967-68 

BACHELOR'S  DEGREE"  MASTER'S  DEGREE  i-  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE'  TOTAL 

NUMBER  PERCENT  NUMBER  PERCENT  NUMBER  PERCENT         DEGREES 


1951-52  

8,599 

82.3 

19.52-53  

7,668 

80.7 

1953-54  

7,154 

79.8 

19.54-.55  

7,293 

80.0 

1955-56 

7,841 

79.9 

1956-57 

8,340 

80.3 

1957-.58  

8,797 

78.7 

1958-59  

7,224 

73.6 

1959-60 

7,013 

71.8 

1960-61  

6,974 

69.1 

1961-62  

6,991 

67.3 

1962-63  

7,714 

66.8 

196.3-64 

8,643 

9,788 

65  9 

1964-65 

66.1 

1965-66 

10,415 

64.0 

1966-67  __ 

12,351 

65.0 

1967-68  

12,938 

63.8 

a  Includes  A.A.  degrees  1951  through  1958. 

b  Includes  honorary  degrees. 

1,238 

11.8 

616 

5.9 

10,453 

1,218 

12.8 

614 

6.5 

9,500 

1,138 

12.7 

670 

7.5 

8,962 

1,134 

12.4 

691 

7.6 

9,118 

1,290 

13.1 

691 

7.0 

9  822 

1,364 

13.1 

685 

6.6 

10,389 

1,626 

14.5 

760 

6.8 

11,183 

1,825 

18.6 

761 

7.8 

9,810 

1,928 

19.8 

817 

8.4 

9,758 

2,207 

21.9 

915 

9.1 

10.096 

2,383 

22.9 

1,010 

9.8 

10,386 

2,747 

23.8 

1,082 

9.4 

11,543 

3,227 

24.6 

1,236 

9.4 

13,106 

3,611 

24.4 

1,405 

9.5 

14,804 

4,284 

26.3 

1,568 

9.7 

16,267 

4,804 

25.3 

1,847 

9.7 

19,002 

4,894 

24.1 

2,443 

12.1 

20,275 
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CAMPUSES  AND  ACADEMIC  LEVEL 


ACTUAL 

1967-€S 


BUDGET 

19SS-69 


REVISED 

1968-69 


ESTIMATED 
1969-70 


INCREASE  OVER 
196S-69  BUDGET 
Number  Percent 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY 

Berkeley : 

Lower  division 

Upper  division 

Graduates : 

1st  stage  

2nd  stage 

Subtotal 

Berkeley  Summer  Quarter 

Totals,  Berkeley  Campus 

Davis  General  Campus : 

Lower  division 

Upper  division 

Graduates : 

1st  stage  

2nd  stage 

Subtotal 

Davis  Summer  Quarter 

Davis  Veterinary  Medicine : 

Upper  division 

Graduates : 

1st  stage   

2nd  stage 

Subtotal 

Davis  Medical  Center : 

Upper  division 

Graduates : 

1st  stage   

2nd  stage  

Subtotal 

Totals,  Davis  Campus 

Irvine : 

Lower  division 

Upper  division 

Graduates : 

1st  stage  

2nd  stage 

Subtotal  

Irvine  Summer  Quarter 

California  College  of  Medicine : 
Graduates : 

1st  stage   

2nd  stage 

Subtotal 

Totals,  Irvine  Campus 

Los  Angeles  General  Campus  : 

Lower  division 

Upper  division 

Graduates : 

1st  stage 

2nd  stage  

Subtotal 

Los  Angeles  Summer  Quarter 

Los  Angeles  Center  for  the  Health  Sciences : 

Upper  division 

Graduates : 

1st  stage 

2nd  stage 

Subtotal 

Totals,  Los  Angeles  Campus 


OF  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 


6,817 
9,861 

5,619 
4,013 

26,310 

2,233 

28,543 


3,770 
3,424 

1,312 
751 

9,257 


105 

227 
67 

~399 


49 

1 

50 
9,706 


1,190 
1,110 

262 
203 

2,765 


590 


590 
3,355 


7,320 
9,194 

4,450 

2,528 

23,492 


333 

1,448 
215 

1,996 

25,488 


6,456 
9,323 

5,787 
4,310 

25,876 

3,450 

29,326 


3,944 
3,667 

1,641 
747 

9,999 


108 

274 
105 

487 


12 

124 
6 

142 

10,628 


1,538 
1,209 

300 
125 

3,172 


614 


614 
3,786 

6,634 

8,455 

5,219 
2,513 

22,821 

3,043 

105 

1,704 
250 

2,059 

27,923 


6,238 
10,506 

5,306 
4,054 

26,104 

2,720 

28,824 

4,173 
4,059 

1,334 
709 

10,275 


350 

68 

418 


113 

4 

117 
10,810 


1,351 
1,543 

307 
236 

3,437 


575 


575 
4,012 

6,808 
9,754 

4,762 
2,739 

24,063 

2,189 

120 

1,828 
210 

2,158 

28,410 


6,110 
10,689 

-346 
1,366 

-5.4 
14.7 

5,297 
4,138 

-490 
-172 

-8.5 
-4.0 

26,234 

358 

1.4 

3,059 

-391 

11.3 

29,293 

-33 

-0.1 

3,914 
4,374 

-30 
707 

-0.8 
19.3 

1,509 
780 

-132 
33 

-8.0 

4.4 

10,577 


372 

80 

452 


4,309 


631 


578 

-108 

98 
-25 

-35 
-12 


1,137 


17 


5.8 


35.8 
-23.8 


193 

12 

69 
6 

55.6 

205 

63 

44.4 

11,234 

606 

5.7 

1,750 
1,781 

212 
572 

13.8 
47.3 

503 

275 

203 
150 

6.8 
120.0 

35.8 


2.8 


631 

17 

2.8 

4,940 

1,154 

30.5 

6,169 
9,651 

^65 
1,196 

-7.0 
14.1 

5,281 
2,830 

62 
317 

1.2 
12.6 

23,931 

1,110 

4.9 

2,633 

-410 

-13.5 

90 

-15 

-14.3 

1,900 
240 

196 
-10 

11.5 
-4.0 

2,230 

171 

8.3 

28,794 

871 

3.1 
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CAMPUSES  AND  ACADEMIC  LEVEL 


ACTUAL 

1967-68 


BUDGET 

1968-59 


REVISED 

1968-69 


ESTIMATED 
1969-70 


INCREASE  OVER 
1968-69  BUDGET 
Number  Percent 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  FULL-TIME   EQUIVALENT  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT— Continued 

Riverside : 

Lower  division 1,395  1,510  1,485  1,575  65 

Upper  division 1,414  1,514  1,642  1,869  355 

Graduates : 

1st  stage 490  576  531  580  4 

2nd  stage 470  521  498  548  27 

Totals,   Riverside  Campus 3,769  4,121  4,156  4,572  451 

San  Diego  General  Campus: 

Lower  division 1,411  1,112  1,582  1,645  533 

Upper  division 633  1,248  1,050  1,500  252 

Graduates : 

1st  stage 293  560  340  397  -163 

2nd  stage 506  590  581  778  188 

Subtotal  2,843  3,510  3,553  4,320  810 

San  Diego  Medical  Center : 
Graduates : 

1st  stage 83  194  171  270  76 

2nd  stage 20  20  21  40  20 

Subtotal  103  214  192  310  96 

Totals,  San  Diego  Campuses 2,946  3,724  3,745  4,630  906 

San  Francisco  : 

Upper  division   593  603  353  379  -224 

Graduates : 

1st  stage 1,576  1,656  1,935  2,001  345 

2nd  stage 126  130  127  139  9 

Totals,  San  Francisco  Campus 2,295  2,389  2,415  2,519  130 

Lower  division 5,090  5,259  4,974  5,200  -59 

Upper  division 4,520  5,238  5,065  5,270  32 

Graduates : 

1st  stage 1,020  1,297  1,089  1,208  -89 

2nd  stage 429  375  547  594  219 

Totals,  Santa  Barbara  Campus 11,059  12,169  11,675  12,272  103 

Santa  Cruz : 

Lower  division 1,119  1,242  1,393  1,616  374 

Upper  division 731  1,142  913  1,423  281 

Graduates: 

1st  stage 34  100  51  108  8 

2nd  stage 27  51  47  80  29 

Totals,  Santa  Cruz  Campus 1,911  2,535  2,404  3,227  692 

University  Totals : 
Fall,  Winter,  Spring : 

Lower  division 28,112  27,695  28,004  27,979  284 

Upper  division 31,918  32,624  35,005  37,026  4,402 

Graduates : 

1st  stage 17,453  20,046  18,692  20,250  204 

2nd  stage 9,356  9,743  9,841  10,534  791 

Totals 86,839  90,108  91,542  95,789  5,681 

University  Totals : 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer : 

Lower  division 28,435  29,353  28,857  29,370  17 

Upper  division 32,933  35,029  37,312  39,335  4,306 

Graduates : 

1st  stage  17,957  21,553  19,740  21,447  -106 

2nd  stage 9,747  10,666  10,542  11,329  663 

Grand  Totals 89,072  96,601  96,451  101,481  4,880 


4.3 
23.4 

0.7 

5.2 

10.9 


47.9 
20.2 

-29.1 
31.9 

23.1 


39.2 


44.9 
24.3 


-37.1 

20.8 
6.9 

5.4 


-1.1 
0.6 

-6.9 

58.4 

0.8 


30.1 
24.6 

8.0 
56.9 

27.3 


1.0 
13.5 

1.0 
8.1 

6.3 


12.3 

-0.5 
6.2 

5.1 
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27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
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47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  CONTINUING  OPERATIONS— PROGRAM   INCREASES 

Educational  and  General  (1969-70  Increases — Budgeted  Funds) 

SUMMARY 

State  funds  University/  funds         Totals 

General  administration $1,288,037  $21,257  $1,309,294 

Instruction  aud  departmental  research 7,358,709  316,170  7,674,879 

Summer  sessions -  5,655  5,655 

Organized  activities— teaching  hospital 2,229,749  2,398,158  4,627,907 

Organized  activities — other  45,859  64,504  110,363 

Organized  research 200,564  9,523  210,087 

Libraries    2,206,639  -  2,206,639 

Extension  and  public  service -  1,070,207  1,070,207 

Maintenance  and  operation  of  plant 3,285,935  543  3,286,478 

Student  services 351,256  730,895  1,082,151 

Staff  benefits 1,253,757  -1,000  1,252,757 

Institutional  services  and  general  expense 985.914  171,633  1,157,547 

Provision  for  allocation 5,766,252  -119,227  5,647,025 

Summer  quarter 163,536  -124,826  38,710 

Regents'  special  programs -  -79,648  -79,648 

Totals $25,136,207  $4,463,844  $29,600,051 

Offset  regents'  contribution  to  1968-69  operations 565,773  -565,773 

Prior  year  University  balances  applied -967,219  967,219 

Overhead  funds  applied -487,162  487,162 

Increased  estimate  of  General  Fund  income -354,647  354,647  - 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL  EXPENDITURE 

INCREASES  $23,892,952  $5,707,099  $29,600,051 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


General  Administration 

Authorized     1,858.62  2,170.69  2,170.69  $15,966,252        $18,948,695        $18,948,695 

Proposed  increase -             -          128.01  -                          -             1,309,294 

Proposed  Tear  Total -             -      2,298.7  -                         -        $20,257,989 

Fundiiig: 

State  funds  $15,134,911         $18,105,219         $19,393,356 

Other  general  funds -                  19,600                 19,500 

Total  General  Funds $15,134,911         $18,124,819         $19,412,856 

Restricted  funds 831,341                823,8t6               845,133 

General  Administration  $1,309,294  counting,  Purchasing,  Personnel  and  other  business 

The  proposed  budget  for  General  Administration  services  with  emphasis  on  development  of  data  sys- 

is  projected  to  maintain  a  relationship  of  administra-  ^^^^  *«  improve  productivity.  Proportionally  larger 

tion  to  program  expenditures.  Administrative  staff  increases    are    required    for    the    intermediate    and 

would  increase  by  128.01  FTB  in  1969-70.  Workload  smaller  campuses  such  as  Devis,  Irvine,  Santa  Cruz, 

increases  will  cover  the  full  range  of  General  Admin-  and  San  Diego,  which  must  prepare  for  the  bulk  of 

istration  activities  including  Chancellors'  Offices,  Ac-  enrollment  expansion  in  future  years. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
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General  Campus: 

Authorized 9,823.55  10,514.46  10,514.46 

Proposed  increase -  -       512.50 


Instruction  and  Departmental  Research 

$113,125,029      $128,091,920 


Proposed  Tear  Total 

Funding: 

State  funds 

Other  General  Funds- 


-  11,026.96 


Total  General  Funds $109,200,7J,8 

Restricted  funds 


Health  Sciences : 

Authorized 2,205.22 

Proposed   increase  - 


2,612.76    2,612.76 

-       280.82 


Proposed  Tear  Total 

Funding: 

State  funds 

Other  General  Funds- 


2,893.58 


Total   General  Funds- 
Restricted  funds 


Other : 

Authorized 

Proposed   increase 


9.24 


36.90 


36.90 


Proposed  Year  Total 

Funding: 

State  funds 

Other  General  Funds- 


36.90 


Total   General  Funds- 
Restricted  funds 


3,92^,281 
$24,735,641 


$2S,626M1 
1,108,800 


$49,658 


$49,658 


$11SJSJ,,9S1 
10,548,897 

$123,733,878 
4,358,042 


$35,212,349 


$32,024,738 
1,066,049 

$33,090,787 
2,121,562 


$509,512 


$508,512 


$508,512 
1,000 


$128,091,920 
4,832,572 

$132,924,492 

$118,034,423 
10,414,242 

$128,448,665 
4,475,827 


$35,212,349 
2,842,307 

$38,054,656 

$34,577,191 
1,157,518 

$35,734,709 
2,319,947 


$509,512 

$509,512 

$508,512 


$508,512 
1,000 


TOTALS   12,038.01  13,164.12  13,957.44     $137,910,328      $163,813,781      $171,488,660 


Instruction  and  Departmental   Research $7,674,879 

Proposed  increases  for  the  general  campuses  (Berke- 
ley, Davis,  Irvine,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  San  Diego, 
Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Cruz)  include  197  additional 
facultj'  members  and  174  teaching  assistants.  The  ad- 
ditional faculty  positions  will  result  in  an  overall 
weighted  student-facultj'  ratio  of  27.44  to  1  for  the 
eight  general  campuses.  Teaching  assistant  positions 
are  related  to  the  growth  in  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment. Instructional  support  funds  are  provided  for 
clerical,  administrative  and  technical  personnel,  and 
for  office,  classroom  and  laboratory'  supplies  and 
equipment. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  use  of  computers,  $103,825  is  provided  for  com- 
puter-aided instruction  and  student  use  of  computers 
in  conjunction  with  the  instructional  program  on  the 
several  campuses. 

An  additional  84.47  PTE  faculty  are  provided  for 
the  medical  and  health  sciences  to  continue  develop- 
ment of  the  new  medical  schools  at  San  Diego  and 
Davis,  and  to  meet  an  enrollment  increase  of  7.5  per- 
cent, or  442  students  in  1969-70.  Most  of  the  enroll- 


ment growth   (336  students,  interns  and  residents) 
will  be  in  the  Schools  of  Medicine. 

At  San  Diego,  an  additional  25  FTB  faculty  are 
requested  for  the  School  of  Medicine  where  enroll- 
ment will  include  the  second  class  of  48  medical  stu- 
dents and  an  increase  of  78  interns  and  residents.  For 
the  School  of  Medicine  at  Davis,  17.75  FTB  faculty 
are  requested  for  an  increased  enrollment  of  63  stu- 
dents, including  the  second  class  of  48  medical  stu- 
dents, 10  additional  graduate  academic  students,  and 
5  additional  interns  and  residents.  For  the  Los 
Angeles  Center  for  the  Health  Sciences,  10  FTB 
faculty  for  the  School  of  Medicine  are  requested  to 
accommodate  the  added  enrollment  of  48  M.D.  stu- 
dents and  66  additional  interns  and  residents;  11.72 
FTE  faculty  are  proposed  for  the  School  of  Dentistry 
to  meet  the  increase  of  67  students  in  the  D.D.S.  cur- 
riculum. The  San  Francisco  campus  will  add  10  FTB 
faculty  to  the  School  of  Medicine,  4  FTB  faculty  to 
the  School  of  Dentistry,  and  6  FTB  faculty  to  the 
School  of  Nursing  to  meet  a  combined  enrollment 
increase  of  128  students  in  those  schools.  Related  sup- 
port for  each  new  faculty  position  is  also  requested. 
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Summer  Session 

Authorized    63.66     132.17     132.17  $1,427,267           $1,085,941           $1,085,941 

Proposed  increase _              _              _  _                           _                    5,655 

Proposed  year  total -              -         132.17  -                           -           $1,091,596 

Funding: 

Restricted  funds $l,li2T,261           $1,085,9J,1           $1,091,596 

Summer  Session $5,655  1969-70  there  will  be   Summer  Session  offerings  at 

The   Summer   Session  program   is  self-supporting  eight  of  the  University  campuses, 
from  student  fees  charged  for  costs  of  instruction.  In 

Organized  Activities — Teaching  Hospital 

Authorized    4,665.05  5,557.93  5,557,93  $45,965,805         $55,190,023         $55,190,023 

Proposed  increase -              -         429.00  -                           -             4,627,907 

Proposed  Year  Total -             -      5,986.93  -                          -         $59,817,930 

Funding: 

State  Funds   $9,281,315           $8,135,61,0         $10,965,389 

Total  General  Funds   $9,281,315           $8,735,640         $10,965,389 

Restricted  Funds  36,684,490           46,454,383          48,852,541 

Teaching  Hospitals  $4,627,907  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  Total  state  support  (subsidy) 

Instruction  in  the  clinical  aspects  of  medicine  and  "^^l  «?^o™t  \\  $10>145,520    or  17  4  percent,  of  the 

veterinary    medicine    is   centered   at   the    University  $58  million  total  operating  budget  for  these  three  hos- 

teaching  hospitals   (San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  P^  ^  ^' 

San  Diego),  the  Sacramento  County  Hospital  (Davis),  State  support  of  $231,000  is  requested  at  Davis  to 
the  Orange  County  Medical  Center  (Irvine-California  enable  the  School  of  Medicine  to  augment  the  routine 
College  of  Medicine),  and  the  Davis  veterinary  medi-  patient  admissions  pattern  at  the  Sacramento  County 
cine  teaching  hospital.  Affiliation  with  other  local  Hospital  with  patients  having  the  teaching  value  re- 
community  and  governmental  hospitals  helps  to  quired  for  a  complete  clinical  training  program, 
broaden  the  clinical  training  program  to  include  a  An  increase  of  $359,795  in  state  funds  is  provided 
wide  variety  of  diseases  and  treatments,  but  the  core  for  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  Davis  where 
units  of  clinical  instruction  are  the  teaching  hospitals.  a  new  hospital  facility  will  open  in  September  1969 
An  increase  of  $1,638,954  in  state  funds  is  provided  that  will  more  than  triple  the  amount  of  space  avail- 
for  the  three  teaching  hospitals  at  San  Francisco,  Los  able  for  clinical  training  in  animal  care. 

Organized  Activities— Other 

Authorized    387.17     416.55     416.55  $3,491,234           $3,820,681           $3,820,681 

Proposed  increase -             -              9.50  -                           -                110,303 

Proposed  Year  Total -              -          426.05  -                           -           $3,931,044 

Funding: 

State  funds $1,157,387           $1,095,270           $1,141,129 

Total   General  Funds $1,157,387           $1,095,270           $1,1/(1,129 

Restricted  funds 2,333,847             2,725,411             2,789,915 

Organized  Activities — Other $110,363  Sciences.    Support    for    the    elementary    laboratory 

A  state  fund  increase  of  $45,859  will  provide  oper-  ^'^^^"^^  will  provide  coverage  for  salary  increases  ex- 

ating  support  for  the  Santa  Barbara  vivarium  and  penenced   m   recent   years  for   local   school   district 

the  Berkeley  elementary  laboratory  school  operated  teachers  assigned  to  the  program.  University  funds 

in  cooperation  with  the  Berkeley  Unified  School  Dis-  will  finance  an  increase  of  $64,504  for  the  support  of 

trict.  The  vivarium  is  an  integral  part  of  the  instrue-  arts  and  lectures  and  recreational  activities  on  the 

tional  programs  in  Psychology  and  the  Biological  various  campuses. 
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Organized  Research 

Authorized 2,890.02  2,785.42  2,785.42  $36,753,555        $38,325,596        $38,325,596 

Proposed  increase   _              _              _  _                          _               210,087 

Proposed  Tear  Total -  -  2,785.42 

Fundiiit/:  -                          -        $38,535,683 

State  funds $31,951017         $33,801,861         $3J,,002,J,2!i 

Other  General  Funds -                152,250                152,250 

Total  General  Funds $31,95J,,0n         $33,91Jf,lll         $3^,15^,675 

Restricted  funds 4,799,538             4,371,485             4,381,008 

Detail : 

Grants   _              _              _  $1,941,153           $2,099,937           $2,213,302 

Travel    _              _              _  364,875                394,007                414,097 

Institutes  and  bureaus -  1,201.45  1,201.45  12,027,942           12,407,914           12,407,914 

Agriculture  (including  forestry, 

vet.    med.) -  1,580.97  1,580.97  20,463,209          21,376,057          21,376,057 

Other  (University  programs) -             3              3  1,956,376             2,047,681             2,124,313 

Organized    Research  $210,087  in  1966   (Item  108.1,  Chapter  2,  Statutes  of  1966). 

Funds  are  included  for  research  grants  at  $395  per  ^his  research  is  being  carried  on  under  the  auspices 

additional  faculty  member   and  research  travel  for  «*.  ^^^  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Davis  and 

attendance  at  professional  meetings  at  $70  per  each  Kiversiae. 

additional  faculty.  An  increase  of  $66,891  is  included  The  foUowing  two  programs  which  are  supported 

for  scientific  publications.  ^7  separate  items  of  appropriation  are  continued  at 

The  research  program  in  mosquito  control  is  con-  the  current  year  level:  (a)  research  in  the  conversion 

tinued  at  the  current  year  level  of  $100,000.  This  of  sea  water  and  brackish  water  to  fresh  water  ($334,- 

program,  which  is  supported  from  the  California  Wa-  900),  (b)  research  in  dermatology  ($100,000). 
ter  Fund,  was  initially  authorized  by  the  Legislature 

Libraries 

Authorized    1,812.411,863.341,863.34  $19,775,921         $22,301,023         $22,301,023 

Proposed  increase -              -          165.03  -                           -             2,206,639 

Proposed  Year  Total -             -      2,028..37  -                          -        $24,507,662 

Fu7idinn: 

State  funds  $19,472,944         $21,835,360         $24,038,324 

Other  general  funds -               247,084                250,759 

Total  General  Funds $19,472,944         $22,082,44't         $24,289,083 

Restricted  funds 302,977                218,579                218,579 

Detail : 

Existing  level  of  volume  acquisi-  «„„„_„„„           .„„,„„„«„ 

tion    - -  573,927             -  -          $6,285,226          $7,173,796 

Proposed  increase  in   volume  ac- 
quisition               -             -    47,219  -                          -                          - 

Bindin"- _              _              _  -             1,281,006              1,461,678 

AcquisUions  and  "processing -          970.771,049.70  -            I'J^^'^^S             J'§5^'lio 

Reference— circulation   -         892.57     978.67  -            J'l^I'^S             f'Qw'Ifiq 

Supplies,   expense   and  equipment           _              _              _  -             1,20^,959              l,d^/,dby 

Automation     _             _             _  -               2o6,207               2o6,207 

Libraries  $2,206,639  reference  and  circulation  is  proposed  to  meet  the  de- 

T-.,              „    ^.           -n  .               I.    ani-iA^      ^  mands  of  increased  enrollments.  Additional  support 

Library  coUections  will  increase  by  621,146  volumes  ^^^  supplies    expense  and  equipment  are  related  to 

and   acquisitions-processing  staff  to  process   the   ex-  higher  enrollment  and  acquisition  levels. 

pandmg  collection.  An  additional  86  FTE  start  tor  " 


Extension  and  Public  Service 

Authorized    1,957.54  2,116.41  2,116.41  $25,559,633 

Proposed  Increase -  -  119.00  - 

Proposed  Tear  Total -  -      2,235.41 

Funding: 

State  funds $7,898,692 

Total  General  Funds $7,898,692 

Restricted  funds 17,660,941 


$28,061,765        $28,061,765 
1,070,207 


$7,823,901 

$7,823,901 
20,237,864 


$29,131,972 

$7,823,901 

$7,823,901 
21,308,071 
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Extension  and  Public  Service — Continued 


Extension  and   Public  Service $1,070,207 

University  extension  expeuditiires  would  increase 
$1,031,383  to  a  level  of  $17,111,160,  reflecting  an  in- 
crease in  student  fee  revenue. 

Agricultural  extension  expenditures  would  remain 
at  the  1968-69  level. 


A  $38,824  increase  in  restricted  funds  will  support 
expansion  of  campus  public  service  programs.  These 
programs  provide  cultural  and  educational  programs 
both  on  the  campuses  and  to  the  surrounding  com- 
munities. 


Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Plant 

Authorized   2,594.54   2,920.51   2,920.51  $24,004,126        $27,164,896        $27,164,896 

Proposed  increase -               -           210.78  -                         -            3,286,478 

Proposed  Year  Total -               -        3,131.29  -                          -         $30,451,374 

Funding: 

State  funds $23,982,302         $27,076,310         $30,362,245 

Other  general  funds -                  67,929                  67,929 

Total  General  Funds $23,982,302         $27,144,239         $30,430,174 

Restricted  funds 21,824                 20,657                 21,200 

Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Plant $3,286,478  tained  area  vnR  increase  by  2.4  percent  to  109.6  cents 

Phvsical  plant  to  be  operated  and  maintained  will  Per  square  foot  in  1969-70.  This  will  provide  for  con- 
increase  bv  2.4  mUlion  square  feet  to  a  total  of  27.8  tmuation  of  present  service  levels  m  new  buildings, 
million  square  feet  in  1969-70.  This  represents  a  finance  expanded  utilities  demand,  and  permit  staffing 
growth  of  9.5  percent  in  maintained  building  area.  additions  in  building  maintenance  for  critical  repairs 
General  Fund  operating  support  in  relation  to  main-  and  equipment  replacement. 

Student  Services 

Authorized    1,634.441,774.711.774.71  $17,483,907        $18,997,233        $18,997,233 

Proposed  increase -              -            96.23  -                          -             1,082,151 

Proposed  Tear  Total -              -       1,870.94  -                          -        $20,079,384 

Funding: 

State  funds $5,543,252           $4,588,943           $4,884,506 

Other  general  funds -                982,655             1,038,348 

Total  General  Funds $5,543,252           $5,571,598           $5,922,854 

Restricted  funds 11,940,655          13,425,635          14,156,530 

Student  Services  $1,082,151  Eevenues  from  the  university  registration  fee  will 

The  increase  in  general  fund  support  for  1969-70  'JiZ^^^    slightly    to    $147.79  _  per    FTE    student   in 

would  maintain  the  1968-69  cost  per  FTE  student  of  ,1^,^^"'°  *°  '^^PP°^*  workload  increases  in  services  re- 

$61.83  in  relation  to  increased  enroUment.   General  ^^^f  to  student  well-being.  These  programs  include 

fund  support  is  provided  for  approximately  one-half  s^.^'^*^^*  \^-f^  ^'^.^V'-i    ^'^''^^  location,  employment 

of  dean   of   students   office   costs,    and   provides   fuU  placement  financial  aids  administration,  student  coun- 

funding  for  registrar,  admissions  and  other  ser^dces  ^e.^^S'  '^^'^  cultural,  recreational  and  athletic  activ- 

directly  related  to  the  functioning  of  the  instructional  ^  ^^^' 
program. 

Staff  Benefits 

Authorized $23,661,582 

Proposed  Increase  - 

Proposed  Year  Total - 

Funding: 

State  funds $23,620,533 

Other  general  funds - 

Total   General  Funds $23,620,533 

Restricted  funds 41,04^ 


$26,834,517 

$26,834,517 
1,252,757 

$26,786,517 

$28,087,274 
$28,040,274 

$26,786,517 
48,000 

$28,040,274 
47,000 
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Detail : 

Retirement : 

UCRS 

SERS I 

Health  Insurance 

oASDi : 

State  Compensation 

Carnegie  Retirement 

Pre-54  Emeriti 

Pre-54  Emeriti  Widows 

State  Teachers'  Retirement  System_ 

3  percent  Faculty  Annuity 

Ad  Hoc  Cost  of  Living 


Staff  Benefits — Continued 


$14,184,424 

3,908,547 

1,568,818 

684,598 

694,573 

35,042 

117,416 

16,773 

7,113 

2,444,278 


$16,494,800 

3,750,900 

2,029,600 

722,000 

848,417 

36,000 

138,500 

14,700 

8,000 

2,791,600 


$17,100,934 

3,569,000 

2,422.705 

680,000 

934,400 

35,000 

133,700 

14,200 

8,000 

2,920.335 

269,000 


Staff  Benefits $1,252,757 

University  of  California  Eetirement  System  contri- 
butions will  increase  by  $595,935  reflecting  (1)  cur- 
rent ratios  of  actual  contributions  to  salaries  and 
wages,  (2)  budgeted  eligible  salaries  and  wages  for 
1969-70,  and  (3)  the  annual  transition  of  employee 
contributions  from  PERS  to  UCRS.  For  the  PERS 
system,  a  decline  in  membership  and  related  salaries 
and  wages  is  offset  by  a  2  percent  rate  increase  (from 
7.11%  to  7.25%)  leaving  a  net  decline  of  $181,900  in 
1969-70  contributions.  Also  for  OASDI,  membership 
attrition  will  reduce  contributions  by  $42,000. 

Group  Health  and  Life  Insurance  contributions  will 


rise  by  $393,105  in  1969-70  on  the  basis  of  additional 
University  personnel  and  a  33  percent  increase  in  the 
annual  rate  of  contribution  (from  $72  to  $96).  The 
net  premium  for  State  Compensation  Insurance  wiU 
rise  by  $85,983  based  on  1968-69  salaries  and  wages 
and  reflecting  an  increase  in  premium  rates  from  $0.39 
to  $0.41  per  $100.  The  provision  for  Faculty  Annuity 
vsdll  rise  by  $128,735  representing  3  percent  of  budg- 
eted additional  faculty  salaries. 

A  special  provision  of  $269,000,  related  basically  to 
UCRS,  will  provide  for  increased  benefits  to  annui- 
tants as  approved  for  both  PERS  and  UCRS  on  an 
ad-hoc  basis  in  1968. 


Institutional  Services  and  General  Expense 


Authorized    1,656.42  1,931.38  1,931.38 

Proposed  increase -  -  19.33 


Proposed  Year  Total  _. 

Funding: 

State  funds 

Other  general  funds- 


1,950.71 


Total   General  Funds- 
Restricted  funds 


9,444,863 


$5,783,060 


$5,783,060 
3,661,803 


$9,860,354 


$5,298,02/, 
766,155 

$6,064,179 
3,796,175 


$9,860,354 
1,157,547 

$11,017,901 

$5,895,101 
1,154,992 

$7,050,093 
3,967,808 


Institutional  Services  and  General  Expense 


$1,157,547 


The  1969-70  increase  in  budget  for  Institutional 
Services  is  in  line  with  the  increase  in  Univer- 
sity expenditures.  Representative  of  these  services 
are  the  articulation  of  the  University 's  curricula  with 
California  high  schools  and  junior  colleges,  surveil- 
lance and  training  in  environmental  health  and  safety, 
receiving  and  distribution  of  materials,  clerical  sup- 
port for  faculty  committees  and  programs  for  com- 


munications, procurement  and  transportation.  In 
addition,  $558,330  is  provided  for  improved  configura- 
tion of  the  University's  computer  system  for  adminis- 
trative data  processing.  The  funds  would  alleviate 
current  deficiencies  in  administrative  budgets,  provide 
for  equipment  and  related  staff  for  the  two  central 
computer  stations,  and  allow  for  some  improvement  in 
design  of  the  present  computer  system  to  expedite 
processing  and  data  gathering  for  management  pur- 
poses. 


Provisions  for  Allocation 


Authorized 

Proposed   increase 


Proposed  Year  Total 

Funding: 

State  funds 

Other  general  funds- 


Total  General  Funds- 
Restricted  funds 


$2,908,366 


-$18,271,719 
12,454,699 

-$5,817,020 
8,725,386 


$2,908,366 
5,647,025 

$8,555,391 

-$13,395,075 
13,344,307 

-$50,768 
8,608,159 


Academic  merit  increases  and  promotions $3,597,454 

Nonaeademic  merit  increases 1,730,480 

Provision  for  price  increase 780,039 

Increase  in  budgetary  savings -860.800 

Other : 399,852 


Total    $5,647,025 
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Provisions  for  Allocation — Continued 


Provision  for  merit  increases  and  promotions  for 
1969-70  represents  2.5  percent  of  1968-69  academic 
salaries  and  2  percent  of  1968-69  nonacademic  sal- 
aries. The  price  increase  provision  provides  for  cost 


increases  approximating  2  percent  for  supplies  and 
equipment  required  in  1969-70.  Budgetary  savings 
will  be  increased  by  -$860,800  representing  3.5  per- 
cent of  the  State  General  Fund  increase  for  1969-70. 


Summer  Quarter 

Authorized    446.72     758.07     758.07  §6,164,290         $10,144,511         $10,144,511 

Proposed    increase    -              -              2  -                           -                  38,710 

Proposed  Year  Total -             -         760.07  -                          -         $10,183,221 

Funding: 

State    funds    $5,63i,759           $7,793,571           $S,00S,S79 

Other  general  funds  -                812,972                761,700 

Total  General  Funds   $5,63^,759           $8,606,543           $8,770,079 

Restricted   funds    529,531             1,537,968             1,413,142 

Summer  Quarter $88,710  tions,  a  decrease  of  1,617  students  compared  to  a  level 

For  the  1969  Summer  Quarter,  the  addition  of  °^  10,164  estimated  for  1968.  A  budget  of  $143,971 
$516,705  wiU  support  an  enrollment  of  9,702  at  the  ^^^  ^^PP^^^  ^^^  plannmg-  and  initiation  of  year- 
Berkeley  campus,  an  increase  of  1,101  students  over  ^'°^^  operations  for  1,119  students  at  the  Irvine 
1968.  For  the  Los  Angeles  campus  a  budget  decrease  campus  m  the  summer  of  1970.  A  decrease  of  $201,850 
of  $520,116  recognizes  an  anticipated  enrollment  of  reflects  the  decision  to  defer  year-round  operations  at 
8,547  for  the  second  year  of  Summer  Quarter  opera-  the  Davis  campus  until  the  summer  of  1971. 

Auxiliary  Enterprises 

Authorized    1,592.811,768.361,768.36  $28,520,186         $36,793,144         $36,793,144 

Proposed  increase -             -            58.95  -                           -            3,865,051 

Proposed  Year  Total ~             -      1,827.31  -                           -         $40,658,195 

Funding: 

Restricted  funds $28,520,186         $36,793,144         $40,658,195 

The  addition  of  58.95  FTE  and  $3.9  million  in  campus  locations  of  Irvine,  San  Diego,  and  Santa 
restricted  fund  fee  revenues  in  1969-70  will  provide  Barbara.  A  portion  of  the  increase  in  fee  revenues 
for  the  cost  of  operation  of  additional  student  hous-  reflects  rate  increases  for  student  housing  and  park- 
ing at  Santa  Cruz,  San  Diego,  and  Irvine,  and  for  ing  on  five  campuses.  No  state  funds  are  appropriated 
the  maintenance  of  new  parking  facilities  at  the  three  for  auxiliary  enterprises. 

Student  Aid 

Authorized    _             _             _  $2,823,149           $5,489,056           $5,489,056 

Proposed  increase _             _             _  _                          -                781,861 

Proposed  Year  Total _             _             _  _                         _          $6,270,917 

Funding: 

State  funds $402,143              $217,017 

Total  General  Funds $402,US             $217,017 

Restricted  funds 2,421,006             5,272,039           $8,270,917 

The  proposed  increase  of  $781,861  will  be  applied  This  expansion  is  financed  from  increases  in  the 
principally  for  fee-offset  grants  and  grants-in-aid  to  University  registration  fee  income  generated  by  en- 
students  eligible  for  the  University  economic  op-  roUment  gain  and  fee  increases  approved  by  the  re- 
portunity  programs.  gents  effective  in  the  1968-69  fiscal  year. 


Authorized 

Funding: 

Restricted  funds 


Special  Regent's  Program  ° 

$6,144,565 

$6,144,565 


$7,033,000 
$7,033,000 


§6,953,352 
$6,953,352 


a  The  planned  programs  are  included  for  legislative  review  as  required  under  the  provisions   of  Assembly   Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  66,  as  adopted  August  4,  1967.  For  explanation  see  Page  248. 
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RECONCILIATION  WITH   APPROPRIATIONS- 
CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 

General  Fund 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Budget  Act  Appropriations : 

Support    

Contingency  Funds 

Salary  increase  funds 

Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography 

Augmentation  from  Ch.  1296,  1968 

Augmentation  from  Ch.  1370,  1968 

Research  in  sea  water  conversion 

Research  in  dermatology 

Augmentation  to  Item  89,  Ch.  500,  1967  from  Ch.  225,  1968 

Total  Available   

Unexpended  balance   

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 


$229,107,288 

$276,472,116 

$314,280,080 

1,000,000 

— 

— 

12,164,777 

14,077,029 

— 

174,397 

- 

— 

— 

40,000 

— 

- 

15,000 

- 

334,900 

334,900 

334,900 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

881,000 

- 

- 

$243,762,362 

$291,039,045 

$314,714,980 

$243,762,362 

$291,039,045 

$314,714,980 

Real  Estate  Education,  Research  and  Recovery  Fund 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Budget   Act  appropriation    from   Real    Estate    Education,    Re- 
search and  Recovery  Fund  

Unexpended    balances   


TOTAL   EXPENDITURES 

Water  Fund 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Allocations  from  Water  Fund 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 

University  Funds 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Current  revenues  budgeted  funds 

Prior  Years'  Funds  Used  as  Income : 

Overhead  on  federal  grants  and  contracts 

University  Fund  balances  applied 

Regents'  Funds — contribution  to  1967-68  operating  budget 

General  Fund  balances  to  fund  1969-70 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES,  ALL  FUNDS 


$166,500 
$166,500 

$100,000 
$100,000 


$166,500 
-$33,300 

$133,200 


$100,000 
$100,000 


$133,200 
$133,200 

$100,000 
$100,000 


$133,183,733      $172,995,635      $182,678,055 


7,806,318 

2,864,324 

20,800,000 

-3,586,574 


9,885,347 
2,619,355 


9,806,736 
3,586,574 


$161,067,801   $185,500,337   $196,071,365 


OVERHEAD   RECEIPTS  AND  ALLOCATIONS  1969-70 

Estimated  Receipts : 

ABC  contracts 

Other  federal  contracts  

Federal  grants  

Total  Estimated  Receipts   

Deduct  Overhead  Assigned : 

Administration  of  grants  and  contract  activity 

Washington  office 

Indirect  cost  studies  office 


$405,096,663      $476,772,582      $511,019,545 


$2,450,000 

6,400,000 

12,600,000 


Total  Overhead  Assigned 

Available  for  Allocation 

Allocations : 

Contribution  to  operating  budget  * 

Reservation  for  overestimates  (10%) 

Financing  of  regents'  Capital  Outlay  projects  t 

Total  Allocations 

1969-70  receipts  available  for  regents'  special  programs 
Add :  Investment  and  other  income 


$21,450,000 

$1,658,666 
86,160 
71,430 

$1,816,256 

$19,633,744 

$7,732,685 

859,187 

5,347,324 

$13,939,196 

5,694,548 
1,258,804 

$6,953,352 


Total  Available  for  Regents'  Special  Programs - 

*  An  additional  $2,074,051  carryover  from  1967-68  is  available  for  the  1969-70  operating  budget  for  a  total  of  $9,806,736  as  reported 

on  the  schedule  of  Income  and  Funds  Available. 
t  Use  reported  in  University  Capital  Outlay  budget. 
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INCOME  AND   FUNDS  AVAILABLE    (BUDGETED) 

STATE  APPROPRIATIONS 

General  Funds: 

Educational  and  general $242,925,052 

Student  aid 402,068 

Restricted  Funds : 

Educational  and  general   684,243 

Student  aid 17,499 

TOTALS,  STATE  APPROPRIATIONS  $244,028,862 

UNIVERSITY  SOURCES 
Educational  and  General ; 
General  Funds : 

Student  fees   - 

Nonresident  tuition   $8,462,770 

Resident  tuition — medical  centers 355,896 

All  other  2,917,851 

Sales  and  services — educational  departments 220,713 

Organized  activities — educational  departments 360,870 

Other  sources  2,063,888 

Other  adjustments -1,451,290 

Totals,  General  Funds $12,930,698 

Restricted  Funds : 

U.S.  appropriations  » $3,803,826 

Student  Fees : 

Registration  fees  15,402,713 

University  extension  13,460,331 

Summer   sessions    1,413,317 

Sales  and  services — educational  departments 1,911,830 

Organized  activities — educational  departments - 

Teaching   hospital   35,949,763 

Other    1,834,357 

Gifts  and  private  grants  (excluding  student  aid) 80,524 

Other  sources  5,171,353 

Endowments   (excluding  student  aid)   4,171,815 

Totals,  Restricted  Funds $83,199,329 

Funds  Used  as  Income  : 

Overhead  receipts  applied  to  current  year $7,575,000 

Prior  year  overhead  7,806,318 

Prior  year's  general  fund  balances 1,465,000 

General  fund  balances  to  fund  1969-70 -3,586,574 

Transfers  from  Regents'  Funds  to  fund  1967-68  budget 13,225,000 

Prior  year  reserves 1,399,324 

Totals,  Funds  Used  as  Income $27,884,068 

Special  Regents'  Programs 6,144,565 

Totals,  Educational  and  General  $130,158,660 

Auxiliary  Enterprises : 

Regular  income   $27,969,523 

Registration  fees   851, .500 

Prior  year  reserves  198,400 

Student  aid    (restricted  funds)    _' 1,889,718 

TOTALS,  UNIVERSITY  SOURCES $161,067,801 

Totals,  Income  and   Funds  Available $405,096,663 

a  Total  federal  funds  exclusive  of  special  federal  research  projects  were  $149,307,666 
and  $135,179,852  in  1969-70. 


$290,387,128 
217,017 

657,600 
10,500 


$291,272,245      $314,948,180 


$314,280,080 


657,600 
10,500 


$10,808,039 

467,966 

2,219,903 

149,875 

967,805 


$14,613,588 

$3,802,348 

24,704,727 

16,046,177 

1,085,941 

3,198,951 

46,671,286 

1,649,784 

81,000 

6,925,458 

5,127,692 


$10,414,658 

514,883 

2,529,652 

155,544 

1,353,498 


$14,968,235 

$3,802,348 

24,958,002 

17,077,560 

1,091,596 

3,332,407 

49,069,444 

1,663,634 

80,000 

7,216,730 

5,545,135 


$109,293,364      $113,836,856 


$8,298,458 
1,586,889 
2,545,683 


73,672 

$12,504,702 

7,033,000 


$7,732,685 
2,074,051 
3,586,574 


$13,393,310 
6,953,352 


$143,444,654      $149,151,753 


$35,968,587 
825,557 

5,261,539 


$39,833,638 

825,557 

6,260,417 


$185,500,337      $196,071,365 


$476,772,582      $511,019,545 

in  1967-68,  and  will  be  $134,125,137  in  1968-69, 
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EXPENDITURES  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  OVERALL  BUDGET  TOTALS 

EXPENDITURES  BY  FUNCTION 

General  Administration   $249,952  $260,890  5204,712 

Instruction  and  Departmental  Research 14,290,297  12,948,269  13,447,434 

Sunmaer  Session 9,913  670  700 

Organized   Activities   2,387,168  2,308,854  2,296,341 

Teaching  Hospitals  308,621  281,218  306,107 

Organized  Research 117,666,720  105,532,357  106.991,748 

Libraries    919.603  869,261  1,118,774 

Extension  and  PubUc  Service 12,052,946  11.860,302  12,758,715 

Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Plant 82,562  91,843  75,081 

Student  Services    332,185  257,230  262,541 

Institutional  Services  and  General  Expense 1,116,068  587,097  602,044 

Auxiliary  Enterprises 157,060  165,819  174,963 

Student  Aid   20,838,957  20,354,160  21,279,264 

Totals     §170,412,052  §155,517,470  $159,518,424 

Special  Federal  Research  Projects 247,891,925  247,891,925  247,891,925 

Totals $418,303,977  $403,409,395  $407,410,349 

FUNDS 

State  of  California  $3,022,1/84  $3,082,335  $3,004,183 

United  States  Government  Agreements  a 145,503,840  130,322,789  131,377,504 

Gifts  and  Private  Grants 14,445,082  16,333,428  18,836,750 

University  Funds 7,440,346  5,778,918  6,299,985 

Totals  $170,412,052  $155,517,470  $159,518,424 

Special  Federal  Research  Projects 247,891,925  247,891,925  247,891,925 

Totals $418,303,977  $403,409,395  $407,410,349 

a  Total  federal  funds  exclusive  of  special  federal  research  projects  were  $149,307,666  in  1967-68,  and  will  be  $134,125,137  in  1968-69, 
and  $135,179,852  in  1969-70. 
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Special  Regents'  Program 

Overhead  Receipts  and  Allocations  1969-70 


Special  Regents'  Fund  Expenditures 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1957-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Student  Aid : 

Graduate $355,000  $800,000  $500,000 

Undergraduate 1,136,000  1,172,000  1,197,000 

Loans    933,000  1,280,000  1,155,000 

$2,424,000    $3,252,000    $2,852,000 
Educational  Enrichment : 

Innovative  projects $112,000        $750,000        $600,000 

Lawrence  Hall  of  Science  -  100,000  100,000 

Special  library  collections  -  250,000         250,000 

Intercampus  exchange 

program    369,000  401,000  426,000 

Education  abroad 

program    151,000  150,000  150,000 

Educational  opportunity 

program    583,000  823,000  822,000 

Community  service  project 

offices 125,000  144,000  145,000 

$1,340,000  $2,618,000    $2,493,000 
Faculty  Study : 

Creative  Arts  Institute^.  $212,000  $100,000        $100,000 

Creative  art  presentations  50,000  25,000 

Institute  for  humanities.  250,000  250,000          250,000 
Summer  faculty 

fellowships 120,000  120,000          135,000 

Emergency  needs — new 

faculty -  250,000         250,000 

$632,000       $745,000       $735,000 

Management  studies $287,000        $260,000        $250,000 

President's  provision 

for  contingencies -                     -        $500,000 

Discontinued   programs $207,000 

President's  unallocated  _._  $295,000        $158,000        $123,352 

Prior  year  allocation $959,565 

Totals,  Budgeted    $6,144,565     $7,033,000    $6,953,352 

One-half  of  the  federal  overhead  on  grants  assists  in 
financing  the  budget  for  current  operations  and  one- 
half  supports  special  University  programs.  A  substan- 
tial majority  of  these  expenditures  contributes  to  stu- 
dent aid  and  educational  enrichment.  Other  programs 
include  faculty  study,  management  studies,  and  a 
newly  reestablished  President's  Provision  for  Contin- 
gencies. 

Expenditures  for  these  programs  will  total  $6,930,- 
000  in  1969-70.  Projected  expenditures  are  based  on 
close  review  of  the  projected  level  of  federal  activity 
in  1969-70 ;  this  level  is  expected  to  be  lower  than  pre- 
viously projected  and  thus  produce  concomitant  re- 
ductions in  the  federal  overhead  available  to  finance 
special  Regents'  programs.  Approved  programs  of 
$6,185,000  in  1968-69  have  been  augmented  by  $848,- 
000  in  prior  year  unexpended  balances  to  provide  $7,- 
033,000  available  for  expenditure  in  1968-69. 

Student  Aid   $2,852,000 

Proposed  funds  for  graduate  and  undergraduate 
student  aid  and  for  student  loans  total  $2,852,000. 

Graduate  Aid $500,000 

Support  is  provided  for  an  integrated  program  of 
work  and  study  for  especially  qualified  students  seek- 


ing their  doctorates  by  providing  students  who  agree 
to  devote  sis  quarters  as  a  teaching  or  research  assist- 
ant with  six  quarters  of  fellowship  support  at  $2,200 
per  year  plus  student  fees.  Departments  that  develop 
structured  programs  for  training  teaching  assistants 
in  the  proper  techniques  of  instruction  will  qualify 
for  aid.  In  the  professional  schools  and  in  those  de- 
partments in  which  teaching  and  research  assistant- 
ships  are  not  utilized,  the  program  provides  graduate 
support  for  one  year  in  the  form  of  a  stipend  of  $2,200 
plus  required  student  fees.  The  awards  are  distributed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  increased  support  to 
newly  established  professional  schools  and  depart- 
ments. 

Undergraduate  Aid $1,197,000 

Undergraduate  stipends,  which  are  given  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  achievement,  are  proposed  at 
$1,197,000  in  1969-70.  Regents'  Scholarships  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  campuses  equally  on  a  per  student 
basis,  and  stipends  are  provided  to  outstanding  in- 
coming students  on  the  basis  of  need.  President's 
Scholarships  are  distributed  to  the  campuses  to  com- 
pensate somewhat  for  the  imbalance  in  endowed 
funds  among  the  campuses.  Alumni  and  New  Campus 
Scholarships  Programs  match  donations  on  a  sliding 
scale  basis  within  prescribed  limits.  Scholarships  for 
junior  college  transfers  should  enable  a  larger  num- 
ber of  junior  college  transfer  students  to  attend  the 
University  and  should  encourage  students  to  com- 
plete their  lower  division  work  at  a  junior  college. 
The  President's  Undergraduate  Fellowships  enable 
outstanding  students  to  undertake  special  studies.  The 
High  School  Physics  Award  honors  the  two  winners 
in  a  Southern  California  Physics  competition. 


Loans 


$1,155,000 


Proposed  Regents'  loans  and  NDEA  (National  De- 
fense Education  Act)  and  HPBA  (Health  Profession 
Education  Act)  matching  funds  are  proposed  at 
$1,155,000  in  1969-70.  The  allocation  of  Regents' 
Funds  for  NDEA  and  HPEA  loans  enables  the  Uni- 
versity to  qualify  for  Federal  funds  on  a  one-to-nine 
matching  basis. 

The  Regents  approved  an  allocation  of  $132,000 
for  Teaching  Assistant  loans  in  1968-69  at  their  Sep- 
tember 1968  meeting.  For  1969-70,  $247,000  would 
provide  funds  for  short-term  loans  to  teaching  assist- 
ants until  receipt  of  their  first  paycheck. 


Educational  Enrichment 


$2,493,000 


Certain  special  projects  are  designed  to  benefit  the 
students  by  (1)  significantly  enlarging  the  scope  of 
the  educational  experience  and  (2)  by  facilitating  the 
search  for  knowledge.  Educational  enrichment  pro- 
grams are  proposed  at  $2.5  million  in  1969-70. 
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Special  Regents'  Program — Continued 


Intercampus  Exchange  Program $426,000 

This  program  is  designed  to  equalize  opportunity 
for  students  and  faculty  on  every  campus,  by  provid- 
ing access  to  facilities  on  other  than  home  campuses. 
Major  activities  supported  include :  faculty  and  grad- 
uate student  research,  intercampus  library  and  bus 
service,  student  and  faculty  art  and  cultural  ex- 
changes, intercampus  student  activities  and  inter- 
campus departmental  conferences  on  teaching  and  re- 
search. Expenditures  are  projected  to  increase  for  the 
most  part  in  relation  to  the  increasing  numbers  of 
faculty  and  graduate  students  on  the  developing  cam- 
puses and  would  increase  from  $401,000  to  $426,000  in 
1969-70. 

Education  Abroad  Program $150,000 

The  objectives  of  the  Education  Abroad  Program 
are  to  foster  students'  communication  skills,  cultural 
enrichment,  and  understanding  of  the  modern  world, 
in  addition  to  furthering  students'  studies  and  pro- 
viding international  academic  experiences  for  both 
students  and  faculty  members.  To  achieve  these  goals, 
U.C.  students  attend  University-afBliated  study  cen- 
ters in  10  foreign  countries.  Eegents'  funds  support 
the  additional  cost  above  that  provided  by  the  state 
for  instruction  at  a  campus  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  pay  the  U.C.  Kegistration  Fee  and 
costs  of  transportation.  For  1969-70  funds  provided 
from  grant  overhead  would  remain  at  $150,000. 

Educational  Opportunity  Program $822,000 

In  1965,  the  Regents  started  a  program  to  match 
funds  raised  by  the  campuses  for  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Projects  and  Community  Service  Projects  Of- 
fices. Expenditures  for  Educational  Opportunity  help 
support  projects  organized  by  students  and  faculty  to 
identify,  assist  and  motivate  those  California  high 
school  students  who  are  members  of  culturally  dis- 
advantaged groups  and  who  have  demonstrated  in- 
tellectual promise,  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the 
University.  Funds  are  also  provided  for  direct  awards 
to  culturally  disadvantaged  students  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles to  the  continuation  of  their  education.  Assist- 
ance is  provided  by  University  faculty  and  students 
through  counseling  and  tutorial  services.  Proposed 
annual  expenditures  of  $822,000  are  essential  to  the 
effective  continuation  of  this  program. 

Community  Service  Project  Offices  __  $145,000 

Community  Service  Project  Offices  develop,  design 
and   coordinate    such   projects   as   student-volunteer 


wor 


murk  in  hospitals,  local  government,  prisons,  social 
welfare  agencies,  tutorial  programs,  etc.  Funds  for 
these  projects  enable  students  to  explore  another 
facet  of  the  educational  experience  while  making  val- 
uable contributions  to  society.  These  programs  have 
been  very  well  received. 


Innovative  Projects 


$600,000 


New  instructional  technologies  and  experimental 
approaches  to  the  organization  of  the  learning  process 
are  of  crucial  importance  to  the  University.  For  inno- 
vative projects  in  University  instruction,  $600,000  is 
proposed  for  1969-70.  These  funds  would  provide  for 
development  of  instructional  methods  and  materials, 
pilot  operation,  purchase  of  special  equipment  and 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  results,  and  would  per- 
mit further  development  of  such  programs  as  com- 
puter-aided instruction  and  use  of  educational 
television  and  films. 


Lawrence  Hall  of  Science 


$100,000 


An  allocation  of  $100,000  per  year  is  proposed  to 
assist  the  educational  program  of  the  Lawrence  HaU 
of  Science.  The  Hall  of  Science  program  is  designed 
to  upgrade  the  teaching  of  elementary,  secondary,  and 
college  science  by  conducting  experimental  classes  and 
to  assist  school  districts  in  planning  and  maintenance 
of  modern  science  facilities. 


Special  Library  Collections 


$250,000 


An  annual  allocation  of  $250,000  would  be  con- 
tinued for  purchase  of  special  library  collections,  to  be 
allocated  by  the  president  to  the  various  campuses  on 
a  reasonable  matching  basis.  These  funds  would  be 
used  only  for  purchases  of  opportunity  which  could 
not  be  foreseen  in  library  planning. 


Faculty  Study 


$735,000 


Certain  programs  have  been  designed  to  encourage 
the  faculty's  creative  development.  Toward  this  pur- 
pose, $735,000  is  proposed  for  1969-70. 

Creative  Arts  Institute $100,000 

The  Creative  Arts  Institute  fosters  individual  ex- 
pression and  achievement  in  such  fields  as  painting, 
sculpture,  music  and  writing  through  full-time  ap- 
pointments to  the  institute  for  a  year.  The  funds  for 
Creative  Arts  Presentations  sponsor  public  exhibi- 
tions and  presentations  of  artistic  work  of  University 
faculty  members. 
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Special  Regents'  Program — Continued 


Institute  for  Humanities 


$250,000 


Similarly,  the  Institute  for  Hixmanities,  established 
in  October  1965,  facilitates  research  in  the  humanities 
by  providing  (1)  two-month  summer  appointments 
for  faculty,  (2)  a  one-third  supplement  to  salaries  of 
professors  on  leave,  (3)  research  assistance,  and  (4) 
funds  for  travel  and  research  expense  while  in  the 
field. 

Summer  Faculty   Fellowships $135,000 

Summer  Faculty  Fellowships  encourage  non- 
tenured  faculty  to  pursue  research  during  the  summer 
period  rather  than  seek  other  employment. 

New  Faculty- Emergency  Needs $250,000 

Funds  are  needed  in  connection  with  the  recruit- 
ment of  faculty  to  provide  such  special  needs  as  equip- 
ment, library  books,  etc.  In  1968-69,  the  Kegents  pro- 
vided funds  to  the  president  for  one-time  assistance 
to  new  faculty. 


IVIanagement  Studies 


$250,000 


An  annual  allocation  of  $250,000  is  included  to  be 
allocated  by  the  president  to  finance  study  in  depth  of 
particular  problem  areas  which  cannot  be  resolved 
within  department  resources.  These  studies  (e.g.,  sal- 
ary administration  programs,  manpower  and  expendi- 
ture standards)  require  additional  temporary  stafSng, 
supplies  and  expense,  computer  time  and/or  outside 
consultants. 


President's  Provision  for  Contingencies 
Prior  to   1968-69 


$500,000 


the  state  provided  annually  a 
one  million  dollar  proAdsion  for  contingencies  to  meet 
emergency  and  unanticipated  needs.  In  1968-69,  these 
funds  were  reprogrammed  for  essential  programs. 
$500,000  from  overhead  funds  is  used  to  re-establish 
this  provision.  These  funds  would  be  allocated  by  the 
president  after  review  of  specific  requests  of  the  cam- 
puses and  the  ofBee  of  the  president. 

$123,352 


Presidents   Unallocated 
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HASTINGS  COLLEGE   OF  THE   LAW 

Located  at  San  Francisco 

Program  Objectives 

1.  Prepare  students  to  adequately  and  competently  practice  the  law. 

2.  Provide  students  with  a  knowledge  of  the  law  sufBcient  for  independent  pursuit  of  its  practice  or  de- 
velopment. 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS                                                                      ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

I.  Instruction    $676,393  ?808,909  $892,533 

II.  Student  Services  87,438  163,150  187,954 

III.  Administration— (undistributed)    315,621  372,074  453,171 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $1,079,452  $1,344,133  $1,533,658 

Reimbursements : 

Other    -3G^,8^8  -^80,620  -480,950 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $711,574  $863,.513  $1,052,708 

General  Fund 665,412  809,779  998,974 

Federal  funds  a ^6,162  53,734  53,1/34 

Personnel  man-years 68.4  82.3  94.9 

PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 

I.  Instruction  (General  Fund) -  -  $31,000 

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT $711,574  $863,513  $1,083,708 

General  Fund 665,412  809,779  1,029,974 

Federal  funds  46,162  53,734  53,734 

Personnel  man-years 68.4  82.3  94.9 

PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 

I.  Instruction   -  -  $31,000 

This  augmentation  is  proposed  for  the  Library  Element  of  the  Instruction  Program  and  the  second  of  three 
phases  planned  to  increase  the  library  holdings  to  standards  more  compatible  with  other  law  schools. 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 

Student  Enrollment : 

Regular  students  1,003 

Summer  session   46 

Gross  cost  per  student*  $1,020 

Net  General  Fund  cost  per  student  (Including  Program  Augmen- 
tation)     


1,036 

46 

$1,235 

$782 


1,064 
$1,391 


Output 

Percentage  of  graduates  pass- 
ing the  state  bar  examina- 
tion after  first  try  

Percentage  of  graduates  pass- 
ing the  state  bar  examina- 
tion after  second   try 

Percentage  of  Law  Journal 
contents  contributed  by  stu- 
dents     


Actual 
1967-6S  • 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

76% 

76% 

76% 

96% 

96% 

96% 

60% 

60% 

60% 

I.  INSTRUCTION 

Need 


Students  must  be  given  thorough  and  systematic 
instruction  in  those  branches  of  the  law  which  vrill 
best  prepare  them  for  the  practice  of  law. 

Authority 

Section  23451,  et.  seq.  of  the  Education  Code. 

Objectives 

1.  Graduate  students  who  are  competent  in  the  law 

2.  Develop  techniques  of  legal  research  and  writing. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 33.1         38.5  38.5  $676,393  $808,909  $812,642 

Workload  adjustments -             -  4.6  -  -  79,891 

Totals,  Instruction 38.1         38.5  43.1  $676,393  $808,909  $892,533 

General  Fund _              _  _  328,396  350,809  434,213 

Federal  Reimbursements _              _  _  8,881  -  - 

Other  Reimbursements _             _  _  339,116  458,100  458,320 

Programs  Elements : 

Classroom  25.8         29.2  30.6  $534,342  $604,821  $674,0.56 

Theory-practice    0.6           1  1  5,717  8,660  8,660 

Library    6.7           7.3  10.5  109,404  160,914  173,.517 

Law  Journal -              1  1  26,930  34,514  36,300 

a  Neither  receipts  nor  expenditures  of  federal  funds  are  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 

t>  After  deduction  of  expenditures  for  summer  session  and  federal  grants. 

*  1968  graduating  class  bar  results  will  not  be  known  until  December  1,  1968.  Based  upon  bar  exams  for  past  three  years,  1964-67. 
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1  I.  INSTRUCTION— Continued 

2 

3  Classroom 

4 

5    Output                                     iggyH-ss        1968^69        igej^To"  Sixty-five  Club,  seven  members  of  the  adjunct  faculty 

7  Percentage  of  first  year  stu-  ^^^  ^0^^  members  of  the  administrative  staff  (dean, 

8  dents  passing  final  exam  __     83.6%           84%           84%  associate  dean  and  registrar,  associate  dean,  and  di- 
1^0   "''^dennislrS^ar.":     93.6%           95%           95%  rector  of  moot  court).  The  faculty  should  be  enlarged 

11  Percentage  of  third  year  stu-  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  classes  lurther  sectionalized, 

12  dents  passing  final  exam  _.      94.2%           95%           95%  thus  reducing  the  student-f  acuity  ratio  and  increasing 

14  Need  personal  dialogue  between  faculty  members  and  stu- 

15  dents. 

16  Approximately  2,000  men  and  women  apply  for  ad-  ,      ^                                           , ,   ,         -.-...        ^ ».. .. 

17  „•  „•         i      XT.           11                  1                   r\    t         T        .     AAr-  Input                                                       Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

18  mission  to  the  college  each  year.  Only  about  445  or  i967-6g        i96g-69        i969^7o 

19  23  percent  of  those  applying  are  matriculated  each         Expenditures $534,342     $604,821     $674,056 

15   year.   The  remainder  of  the   available  spaces  being  Personnel  man-years 25.8  29.2  30.6 

22   taken  by  second  and  third  year  students.  Workload  Information 

24    Objectives  rpj^g  completion  of  the  new  law  school  addition  will 

26        Provide  at  least  the  minimal  course  content  in  those  permit  the  inclusion  of  a  third  section  of  approxi- 

28  law  subjects  prescribed  by  the  Association  of  Ameri-  mately  100  students  in  the  third  year  class  with  a  re- 

29  can  Law  Schools.  suiting  increase  from  262  to  292  teaching  units.  To 
|0  handle  the  related  increased  instructional  workload, 
31  General  Description  ^-^  additional  3.4  teaching  positions  will  be  required. 
II       A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Hastings  law  faculty  Also,    it   is   not   practicable    to    conduct    a    summer 

35  is  its  group  of  senior  professors  known  as  the  "Sixty-  session  in  1969-70  in  conjunction  with  the  building 

36  five  Club."  Since  1940  the  college  has  offered  teaching  construction  and  alteration  program,  and  a  related 
Is  positions  to  members  of  other  law  school  faculties  who,  reduction  of  the  equivalent  of  2  faculty  man-years  is 
39  after  achieving  national  reputation  as  legal  scholars,  planned  for  this  year  only.  This  results  in  a  net  in- 
15  have  reached  the  compulsory  retirement  age  at  their  crease  of  1.4  in  1969-70.  With  climbing  admission 
42  former  institutions.  These  men  have  brought  the  ad-  standards,  the  attrition  rate  continues  to  drop.  (First 
^  vantage  of  a  long  perspective  on  new  developments,  a  year  class  1968—16.3  percent  contrasted  to  1967 — 
|g  rich  experience  in  their  chosen  field,  and  the  facility  18.4  percent).  It  is  planned  that  in  the  1970-71 
46  of  instruction  unparalleled  in  any  law  school  in  the  Budget  Year  that  the  faculty  positions  will  be  in- 
Ig  nation.  Careful  consideration,  however,  must  be  given  creased  to  handle  an  additional  section  of  students  in 
49  in  the  future  to  utilize  these  great  scholars  and  the  first  year  class.  It  is  planned  that  in  1971-72  the 
15    teachers  to  the  fullest  advantage.  Because  of  the  cur-  second  year  class  will  be  increased  from  three  to  four 

52  rent  size  of  the  classes,  caused  to  some  extent  by  sections.  It  is  expected  that  the  electives  program  will 

53  crowded  facilities,  it  is  difficult  for  students  to  receive  also  undergo  considerable  expansion  as  faculty,  space 

55  the   maximum   profit   from   their   instruction.    Hope-  and  additional  funds  will  permit.  Starting  in  1971  it 

56  fully,  this  will  be  corrected  by  October  1,  1969  upon  is  planned  that  there  will  be  four  sections  of  the  first 

58  completion  of  the  new  addition  to  the   law  school.  and  second  year  classes  and  three  sections  of  the  third 

59  Hastings '  present  faculty  includes  20  members  of  the  year  class. 
60 

61 

62                                                                                                                 Theory  Practice 

63 

64  Output                                                     Actual            Estimated          Estimated  Objectives 

65  1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

66  Moot  court  cases  conducted  1.  Provide  experience  to  law  students  in  prepara- 

68  N^er^otstUents^^^^^^^^^^^               ''                ''                ''  tion  and  conduct  of  pretrial  and  trial  actions. 

69  trial  briefs  for  actual  use__         302              328              340  2.  Provide  experience  01  working  with  attorneys  m 

71  ^Itudenti'^^rolled  "'"'^                      48                48                48  Private  practice,  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  the  San  Fran- 

72  No.  ofMdwOTkassignmentell         246              246             246  cisco  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Foundation,  the 

73  Fieldwork  hours 2,860           2,860            2,860  Comncnsation  Hearing  Board,  and  other  administra- 

?i    '^^  SSa^t^n  tr*:ac-£         '''             '''             '"'  ti-  agencies,  San  Francisco  and  Alameda   County 

76       student  2                  2                 2  District  Attorney  s  omcc. 

^  3.  To  achieve  proficiency  in  the   preparation  and 

,yg    Need  trial  of   civil  cases,   appellate   procedures   and  legal 

81       Practical  experience  in  developing  cases  requires  medicine. 

^1    first-hand  experience  in  interviewing  clients,  prepara-  General  Description 

84    tion  of  eases  for   trial   and   disposition.    Experience  Participation  in  the  moot  court  program  is  required 

gg    should  be  gained  prior  to  actual  practice  to  protect  of  all  second-year  students  except  those  who  are  eli- 

87    the   graduate's   client  from    a   totally   inexperienced  gible  for  the  Hastings  Law  Journal.  The  program  is 

89    counsellor.  operated  by  a  student  moot  court  board  acting  with 

90 
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I.  INSTRUCTION— Continued 
Theory  Practice — Continued 


a  faculty  director.  It  selects  aud  edits  cases  invohang 
controversial  issues  and  assigns  these  cases  to  the 
students.  Each  student  selects  a  partner  and  they  re- 
search, brief  and  argue  their  assigned  case  against  two 
other  students.  Oral  presentation  of  argiunent  is  held 
and  prominent  members  of  the  bench  and  bar,  and 
members  of  the  faculty  serve  as  judges.  In  addition, 
third-year  students  who  have  achieved  a  cumulative 
average  of  at  least  74  percent  are  allowed  to  gain  first- 
hand experience  with  real  cases  interviewing  clients, 
fact  gathering,  and  preparation  of  cases  for  trial.  An 
additional  training  situation  used  is  the  trial  practice 


technique  where  the  emphasis  is  on  demonstration  and 
practice  in  the  trial  of  a  complete  case.  Students  also 
participate  in  practice  seminars,  determining  the 
merits  of  cases,  settlement  negotiations,  preparation 
of  depositions,  discovery  procedures,  demonstrative 
evidence,  jury  selection,  opening  statements,  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  on  direct  cross-examination  and 
argmnent. 

Input 

Expenditures   $5,717 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$5,717 
0.6 

$8,660 

$8,660 

1 

Law  Library 


Output 

Students  served 

Book  requests  filled  monthly. 

Need 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 
1,036            1,060  1,100 

2,240  2,462  2,710 


Students  require  a  collection  of  legal  reference 
works  sufficient  in  number  and  scope  to  allow  them 
to  research  questions  of  law  in  preparation  of  legal 
writings  for  both  class  and  most  court  presentations. 

Oijectives 

Provide  the  necessary  volumes  of  legal  references 
necessary  for  student  use  in  preparation  for  required 
school  work. 

General  Description 

The  Hastings  Law  Library  presently  consists  of 
some  57,000  volumes.  This  ranks  the  library  87th 
in  size  in  comparison  with  the  other  132  accredited 


law  schools  and  indicates  an  area  of  prime  concern  to 
the  school.  In  the  past,  the  students  have  been  using 
the  local  county  law  library  for  an  additional  refer- 
ence source  but  the  rapidly  expanding  size  of  classes 
has  created  an  undesirable  workload  in  both  libraries. 
Completion  of  the  new  library  facilities  means  an 
expansion  of  the  library  from  250  to  500  stations  and 
the  Beading  Room  space  from  6,250  to  12.500  square 
feet.  This  expansion  will  require  the  additional  1.2 
student  assistant  positions  to  properly  service  the 
related  increased  workload  in  the  expanded  facilities. 
Also,  1  clerical  position  is  proposed  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  professional  library  staff,  and  1  re- 
search assistant  position  is  added  for  increasing  legal 
research  requirements  and  counseling  to  minority 
groups. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $109,404 

Personnel  man-years 6.7 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$160,914 
7.3 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$173,517 
10.5 


Law  Journal 


Actual  Btimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 
60                 60  60 

2,250  2,500  2,600 


Output 

Students  participating 

Subscriptions  obtained 

Need 

Students  as  well  as  graduates  must  be  kept  in- 
formed of  the  developing  trends  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion. Analysis  and  discussion  of  legal  questions  by 
experts  in  the  area  are  helpful  in  keeping  practicing 
lawyers  aware  of  the  opinions  of  eminent  scholars  or 
current  legal  problems. 

Objectives 

Prepare  a  scholarly  publication  devoted  to  an  ana- 
lytical discussion  of  current  legal  problems. 

General  Description 

The  Law  Journal  is  a  law  review  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  legal  problems.  Its  articles  range  from 
exhaustive  discussions  by  eminent  legal  scholars  and 


members  of  the  legal  profession  to  notes  and  comments 
by  students  on  new  developments  in  the  law,  and  re- 
cent noteworthy  cases.  In  addition  to  its  lead  articles, 
notes  and  comments,  it  presents  book  reviews  by  law- 
yers who  review  new  books  of  special  interest  to  the 
legal  profession.  Students  selected  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  the  Law  Journal  find  it  a  rewarding  and 
valuable  learning  experience,  the  benefits  of  which  are 
recognized  not  only  while  the  student  is  completing 
his  legal  education  but  also  when  he  is  seeking  a 
position  after  graduation.  Participation  in  the  Law 
Journal  program  is  limited  to  those  students  vsdth  the 
highest  academic  standing.  The  upper  10  percent  of 
the  class  are  invited  to  work  on  the  Law  Journal.  It 
is  also  of  immeasurable  value  to  the  practicing  bar 
and  the  entire  legal  profession. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 

Expenditures    $26,930 

Personnel  man-years — 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$84,514 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$86,300 
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Need 


II.  STUDENT  SERVICES 

Authority 


During  the  course  of  the  students'  three-year 
program,  they  are  constantly  reviewing  the  job  op- 
portunities available  and  want  to  obtain  some  experi- 
ence in  the  type  of  firm  or  agency  in  which  they 
ultimately  wish  to  work.  Students,  also,  often  need 
additional  financial  assistance  to  continue  their 
studies. 


Sections  23451,  et  seq.,  of  the  Education  Code. 

Oijectives 

1.  Provide   financial  aid   and   counseling  for   stu- 
dents. 

2.  Provide  student  medical  services. 

3.  Provide  placement  services  for  students. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  - 
Workload    adjustments    

Totals,  Student  Services  - 

General  Fund 

Federal  Reimbursements 

Other  Reimbursements 

Program  Elements : 

Financial  aids 

Medical  service 

Placement 


12 


12 


12 


12 


$87,438 

$141,490 
21,660 

$163,150 

106,1,16 

53,734 

3,000 

$90,334 

69,790 

3,026 

$166,294 
21,660 

$87,438 

J,7,551 

37,281 

2,606 

$38,674 

45,794 

2,970 

$187,954 

131,220 

53,734 

3,000 

$90,334 

94,540 

3,080 

Student  Placement 


Output 

Students  placed  in  geographical 
area  of  first  choice 

Students  placed  in  summer  ob- 
servation positions 

Students  placed  in  types  of 
firms  or  agencies   of  choice 

Need 


Actual 
1957-6S 

74 

52 

114 


Estimated 
1968-69 

112 

75 

142 


Estimated 
1969-70 

120 

75 

165 


Potential  employers,  public  and  private,  request 
opportunities  to  interview  students  for  future  em- 
ployment. In  addition,  much  of  the  more  routine 
preparation  work  may  be  accomplished  by  students 
of  law,  thus  reducing  heavy  workloads  of  practicing 
lawyers. 

Objectives 

1.  Provide  working  experience  opportunities  for 
students  prior  to  graduation. 


2.  Provide  placement  services  for  graduating  stu- 
dents. 

General  Description 

Hastings'  extensive  placement  program  serves  two 
functions :  To  fit  the  student  into  his  proper  place  in 
the  legal  profession  by  providing  on-campus  inter- 
views with  firms,  public  agencies  and  corporation  legal 
departments  and  various  branches  of  the  judiciary; 
and  to  provide,  through  its  summer  observation  pro- 
gram law  practice  experience  during  the  summer 
months  for  the  second  year  student. 


Input 
Expenditures 


Actual  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69 

$2,970  $3,026 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$3,080 


Medical  Service 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1958-69 

2,430 


Estimated 
1959-70 
2,800 


Output 

Cases  processed 

Need 

To  provide  medical  service  facilities  for  aU  regu- 
larly enrolled  students  at  Hastings  including  hospital, 
medical  and  surgical  benefits. 

Objectives 

Student  health  service  facilities  comparable  to  those 
provided  students  at  other  University  of  California 
institutions. 


General  Description 

The  Hastings  Student  Health  Service  provides  on- 
eampus  dispensary  care  including  services  of  a  nurse 
and  physician  five  days  a  week,  four  hours  a  day. 
Emergency  care  on  other  days  is  provided  at  the  San 
Francisco  Medical  Center.  Hospitalization  is  provided 
at  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Center.  Basis  for  the 
medical  service  is  an  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  University  of  California  Medical  Center  and 
Hastings  as  approved  by  the  Board  of  Eegents  of 
the  University  and  Board  of  Directors  of  Hastings. 


Input 

Expenditures 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

$45,794        $69,790        $94,540 
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II.  STUDENT  SERVICES— Continued 
Financial  Aid  Counseling  Service 

0"*P"*  i967!I^'s        1968-69        1969^/0  handle   increased  workload  in  the   student  financial 

stud.nt  loans $525,000      $750,000      $900,000  "ids  program  element.  As  Financial  Aid  Clerk  and 

Student  scholarships 28,000         32,000         35,000  Coordinator,  tliis  po.sition  is  responsible  for  the  Hast- 

Colte'wo^k'^tuar:::::::::      si:"?"         i3;?34         i;734  i^gf  Law  student  Loan  Programs  including  the  Fed- 

eral  Guarantee  Loan  Program,   the    United  Student 

^'"^^  Aid  Loan  Fund  and  the  American  Bar  Association 

Provide  students  with  necessary  financial  assistance  Loan  Program.  Additional  responsibilities  include  the 

in  the  form  of  loans,  grants,  scholarships  to  permit  Student  Grants-in-Aid  Program,  the  Board  of  Direc- 

their  completing  their  legal  education.  tors  Merit  Grants  Program ;  and  the  On-Campus  and 

Off-Campus  Hastings  Work-Study  Program.  One  of 

Objectives  the  principal  increases  is  $30,000  in  Student  Offset 

To  coordinate  and  provide  financial  aid  counseling  Grants  to  aid  students  with  financial  problems.  These 

and  assistance  to  the  student  body.  additions  are  financed  from  increased  student  fees 

and  are  proposed  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  on  a  per- 

General  Description  manent  basis. 

The  financial  aid  office  handles  the  processing  of  In  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  3  additional  man-years 

loans  through  the  United  Student  Aid  Loan  Fund  are   temporarily   approved   to   increase   the   student 

Program,  the  American  Bar  Association  Program,  the  pay— work-study  part  of  the  financial  aids  program 

California  State  Guarantee  Loan  Program,  and  the  -which  is  financed  primarily  from  additional  federal 

United  States  Federal  Guarantee  Loan  Program.  It  f^nds.  These  increases  are  proposed  for  continuation 

also  processes  the  scholarship  program,  and  the  spe-  -^  ^he  1969-70  fiscal  year, 
cial  Student  Offset  Grant  Program,  and  the  Grants 

in  Aid.  input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

In  the  ]  968-69  fiscal  year  1  additional  Secretary-  Expenditures S74       SIL       W334 

Stenographer    position    is    temporarily    approved    to  Personnel  man-years 8  12  12 


Need 


III.  ADMINISTRATION 

Authority 


College  activities  should  be  coordinated  to  provide 
the  most  effective  and  efficient  administration  of  the 

college. 


Education  Code  Sec.  23451  et  seq.,  of  the  Educa- 
tion Code. 

Oijectives 

Provide  active  leadership  in  meeting  current  ad- 
ministration problems. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 27.3 

Workload  adjustments — 

Totals,  Administration 27.3 

General   Fund    — 

Federal  Reimbursements — 

Other  lieimhursements — 

Program  Elements  : 

Administration 13.3 

Admissions   1 

Registrar    2.5 

Plant   Operation   10 

Alumni    0.5 


General  Description 


31.8 


31.8 
8 


31.8 


13.3 

1 

3.5 
13 

1 


39.8 


14.3 

1 

4.5 
19 

1 


$315,621 


$315,621 
289,465 

26,156 

$185,820 

10,124 

15,271 

101,306 

3,100 


$372,074 


$372,074 
352,55/, 

19,520 

$210,172 

10,962 

21,271 

123,869 

5,800 


$410,262 
42,909 

$453,171 
J,33,5J,1 

19,630 

$219,870 

11,458 

32,143 

183,630 

6,070 


Administration 


The  administrative  function  includes  the  executive 
and  business  management  offices  concerned  with  the 
overall  management  of  the  college.  Included  also  in 
this  category  are  the  responsibilities  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  entire  law  school :  the  college  admin- 
istration building  and  maintenance  program,  ad- 
ministration of  the  instructional  program  and  related 


functions.  It  includes  fiscal  management,  budget 
preparation,  accounting,  purchasing,  supervision  of 
nonacademie  personnel  and  plant  operation.  It  also 
involves  all  admission  and  registrar's  functions  in- 
cluding recordkeeping,  testing,  counseling,  and  stu- 
dent relations. 

An  increase  of  one  technical  position  is  proposed 
for  the  Accounting  Office  to  provide  critically  needed 
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III.  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 
Administration — Continued 


assistance  to  the  Accounting  Officer  II.  Accelerated 
growth  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  Ac- 
counting Office  requires  an  additional  person  to  be 
responsible  for  posting  and  maintaining  allotment 
ledgers,  handling  payroll  and  personnel  documents, 
preparing  of  operating  expense  claims  including  the 


Library,  and  supervision  of  employee  insurance  pro- 
grams. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $185,820 

Personnel  man-years 13.3 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$210,172 
13.3 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$219,870 
14.3 


Admissions 


General  Description 


The  objective  of  the  admission  program  is  to  select 
students  best  qualified  and  thus  most  likely  to  succeed 
in  their  academic  endeavors.  Selection  is  based  upon 
the  applicant's  undergraduate  record,  his  law  school 
admission  test  score  and  other  information  submitted 
to  and  carefully  evaluated  by  the  admissions  office. 


Through  its  screening  process,  students  most  highly 
qualified  and  with  the  greatest  aptitude  for  the  law 
are  selected.  Total  enrollment  must  be  limited,  about 
25  percent  of  the  applicants  can  be  accepted. 


input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $10,124 

Personnel  man-years 1 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$10,962 

1 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$11,458 

1 


Registrar 


General  Description 

All  records  of  students  held  by  Hastings  College  of 
the  Law,  including  the  keeping  of  all  student  records, 
administrative  records  and  handling  of  examinations, 
statistical  information,  etc.,  are  the  property  of  the 
college  and  are  used  and  treated  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner, with  due  regard  to  the  personal  nature  of  the 
information  they  contain.  Records  are  the  story  in 
word  of  each  individual  student,  his  academic,  per- 
sonal, placement,  medical,  financial  (loan  and  scholar- 
ship), honors,  Law  Journal,  etc.  As  such,  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  official  "picture"  of  each  indi- 
vidual student  and  become  a  part  of  the  permanent 
record  of  each  student. 


An  additional  Administrative  Assistant  position  is 
included  at  the  intermediate  supervisory  level  for  in- 
creased supervision  and  direction  of  the  Registrar's 
Office  under  the  direction  of  the  Associate  Dean  and 
Registrar.  The  increase  in  record  keeping  function, 
examination  direction  and  control,  compilation  of  an 
exploding  proliferation  of  statistical  reports  required 
by  federal,  state,  university,  law  school  associations, 
stat«  bar  committees,  etc.,  plus  the  increased  sectional- 
izing  of  the  Law  School  classes  and  additional  instruc- 
tional programs  makes  this  addition  most  critical. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures  1 $15,271 

Personnel  man-years 2.5 


Estimated 
1958-69 

$21,271 
3.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$32,143 
4.5 


Plant  Operation 

General  Description  increase  of  6  student  assistant  positions  is  proposed 

-n-,     ,  i-       •  -1,1    t      /i„-i„  i,„„„„i„„^  to  handle  the  increased  janitorial  and  maintenance 

Plant  operation  is  responsible  tor  daily  housekeep-  .  •     j  •        i  x-      ^    it,    v   -u-         j^-i-- 

.   f  J  -i.       t  i.\.     ^i,„„-„„i  ^i„Z+  services  required  m  relation  to  the  building  addition, 

mg,  maintenance  and  security  oi  the  physical  plant  ^  "= 

facilities,    including    law    school    annex    at     55    Hyde  input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Street.  It  is  also  responsible  for  special  repairs,  and  e'i^m"^n«     e^ot'oL     ei^co'RQft 

r     .     T      .  J  i!     -Ti-        T     inrn  nr\  Expenditures $101,306      $123,869       $183,630 

supervision  OI  student  lounge  tacmties.  in  19by-/0  an  Personnel  man-years 10  13  19 

Alumni 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  General  Desorivtion 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70  '^ 

Alumni  paying  dues 37%  40%  42%  rpj^g  Alumni  Association  has  more  than  3,500  living 

value     of     alumni     sponsored  ,  .     .,  .  .      -^        i?      i  ±-   •         • 

scholarships $12,000       $12,000       $12,000  alumni,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  practicing  m 

No.    of    student    placements  California,  the  association  includes  123  members  of 

ylTft  *alu"^ripon-sor-ed  ^^  the  Judiciary  and  11  California  legislators.  It  is  in- 

loans $15,000       $65,000       $75,000  strumental  in  pro^ading  loan  funds  and  scholarships 

jygg^  and  also  constitutes  a  tremendous  reservoir  of  pro- 
spective employers  for  the  students.  It  distributes  a 

Assistance  in  obtaining  loans,  scholarships  and  full-  quarterly  news  bulletin  and  a  biannual  alumni  di- 

and  part-time  employment  are  helpful  for  students.  rectory. 

Objectives  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

1.  Involve  alumni  with  students.  Expenditures $3,100  $5,800  $6,070 

2.  Foster   a   continuing   relationship   between   the  Personnel  man-years 0.5  l  l 

school  and  alumni. 
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THE   CALIFORNIA   STATE   COLLEGES 

Headquarters  at  Los  Angeles 

Program  Objectives 

1.  To  provide  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  and  Colleges  and  the  facilities  provided  for  that  function, 
sciences  and  in  the  professions  and  applied  fields  3.  To  provide  expert  public  services  to  the  people 
which  require  more  than  two  years  of  college  educa-  of  the  State  of  California. 

tion,  and  teacher  education,  both  for  undergraduate  4.  To  provide  services  to  students  enrolled  in  the 

students  and  graduate  students  through  the  master's  California  State  Colleges. 

degree.  Provide  instruction  for  presently  established  5.  To  provide  institutional  services  to  support  the 

two-year    programs    mutually    agreed    upon    by    the  primary    functions    of    instruction,    research,    public 

Trustees   of   the    California   State    Colleges   and   the  services,  and  student  services  in  the  California  State 

State  Board  of  Education.  Award  the  doctoral  degree  Colleges  and  to  ensure  that  legal  obligations  related 

jointly  with  the  University  of  California.  to  executive  and  business  affairs  are  met. 

2.  To  conduct  faculty  research  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  consistent  with  the  primary  function  of  the  State 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                 ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

I.  Instruction $171,813,240       $211,855,414       $243,797,030 

II.  Research  and  Creative  Activity 1,021,271             1,046,383             1,194,547 

III.  Communitv   Services   7,147,078             8,805,950           10,057,780 

IV.  Student    Services    22,820,829           29,713,010           36,396,634 

V.  Institutional   Services  40,577,624           50,386,480           57,304,815 

TOTALS,   PROGRAMS    $243,380,042       $301,807,237       $348,750,806 

Reimbursements   -464Sl,l'r5         -5J,,SSJi.93S        -65,94^',.703 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS  $196,898,867      $246,922,302      $282,806,103 

General  Fund  192,6S9,6J,5         S3S,S05,3S4         SlS.o'iJ/.Sda 

Dormitory  Revenue  Fund   2419,'/51             4,017,55J,             .',.351,197 

CoUeoe  AiuHUari/  Enterprise  Fund ,?47,S/,7                 192,023                156,521 

Parking  Revenue  Fund 1,286,155             1,1,50,325             1,547,965 

Extension  Program  Revenue  Fund 25/,,S69              2..',S7,01(i             3J'.i',.li/ 1 

Federal  funds  (12,331,.J,56)       (17.9SS.11S>       (22,657.597) 

Personnel    man-years    19,953.3               23,176.6               26,116.9 

PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS 


Data  Processing  for  Instructional  Programs  $821,000 

A  systemwide  data  processing  program  for  admin- 
istrative use  was  funded  as  part  of  the  new  and  im- 
proved programs  in  the  Budget  Act  of  1968  in  the 
amount  of  $480,100.  Tliese  resources  established  two 
regional  computer  centers,  one  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Campus  and  the  other  at  San  Jose  State  College  and 
initiated  the  development,  testins.  and  establishment 
of  automated  administrative  systems  in  the  areas  of 
student  services,  business  management,  library  and 
personnel  administration. 

The  funds  requested  for  the  instructional  computer 
system  in  the  present  budget  will  provide  resources 
needed  to  continue  progress  toward  meeting  the  in- 
structional ob.iectives  of  the  long-range  ADP  plan  of 
the  state  colleges.  Most  of  the  computers  now  located 
at  the  colleges  are  small-scale  scientific  models  with 
limited  storage  capacity  and  incapable  of  accepting 
the  most  common  programming  languages.  The  pro- 
posed plan  for  updating  instructional  capabilities  in 
the  area  of  modern  automatic  data  processing  ap- 
plications will : 

1.  Upgrade  the  capacity  of  the  development  cen- 
ters to  permit  some  telecommunication  capability 
for  instructional  use. 


2,  Allow  the  replacement  of  existing,  obsolete 
electronic  computers  with  upgraded  high-speed, 
small-scale  computers  with  telecommunication  lines 
to  the  developmental  centers  for  instructional  over- 
flow and  sophisticated  needs. 

8.  Provide  remote  higli-speed  batch  terminals, 
linked  to  the  developmental  centers,  for  the  five 
newer  colleges  which  do  not  presently  have  com- 
puters. 

4.  Give  all  colleges  access  to  high-level  program- 
ming languages. 

5.  Permit  the  colleges  to  convert  most  economi- 
cally and  most  rapidly  to  future  ADP  plans  de- 
veloped by  the  state  colleges. 

"While  the  principal  purpose  and  need  of  this  aug- 
mentation is  to  provide  data  processing  capability  for 
instructional  programs  in  the  state  colleges,  other 
benefits  will  accrue  when  the  plan  is  implemented. 

Specialized  Training $57,162 

This  augmentation  proposal  is  budgeted  in  1969-70 
in  order  to  recognize  the  need  for  a  systemwide  spe- 
cialized traininff  program.  Funds  budgeted  will  fi- 
nance personnel  in  the  Chancellor's  office  who  will 
maintain  liaison  with  the  campuses  in  an  effort  to 
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PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS— Continued 


evaluate  the  needs  and  disseminate  information  on 
the  opportunities  for  training  of  state  college  and 
Chancellor's  office  employees.  The  proposed  staff  will 
coordinate  the  training  program  development  to  im- 
prove the  colleges'  effectiveness. 

Liaison  will  also  be  developed  with  the  State  Per- 
sonnel Board  and  the  Governor 's  Committee  on  Train- 
ing, as  well  as  all  other  governmental  and  private 
agencies  involved  in  training  programs  to  maximize 
employee  on-the-job  performance. 

In  addition,  funds  are  required  to  finance  the  Chan- 
cellor's office  and  campus  employees'  training  and  re- 
lated expenses  while  attending  institutes,  conferences 
and  specialized  courses. 

Assistant  General  Secretary $23,055 

This  policy  level  position  will  be  responsible  for 
the  development  of  meaningful  relationships  with 
alumni  organizations  on  each  campus,  and  will 
seek  to  promote  and  foster  the  establishment  of  such 
organizations  where  they  do  not  now  exist.  The  posi- 
tion will  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the  local 
college  campuses  in  their  fund-raising  program  among 
alumni,  and  will  advise  on  the  best  methods  to  secure 
financial  support  for  needed  college  projects.  In  addi- 
tion, the  assistant  general  secretary  will  be  responsible 
for  relations  with  all  special  and  support  groups  which 
are  presently  organized  or  which  will  be  organized 
on  each  campus  to  provide  some  special  service  to  that 
campus. 

The  implementation  of  this  position  is  expected  to 
generate  donations  and  income  from  the  citizens  of 
the  state  to  the  California  State  Colleges.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  sufficient  interest  income  will  be  generated 
by  1970-71  to  finance  one-half  of  this  program  and 
totally  finance  it  by  1971-72. 

Sailatical  Leave  Pay $197,110 

A  review  of  turndown  responses  to  offers  of  ap- 
pointment and  of  faculty  resignation  letters  indicates 
clearly  that  provisions  for  sabbatical  leaves  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  at  most  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  particularly  at  the  comparison  institu- 
tions. Information  received  from  the  colleges  indicates 
that  a  substantial  number  of  additional  leaves  will  not 
only  aid  in  recruiting  new  faculty,  but  also  in  retain- 
ing those  currently  employed.  This  augmentation  will 
finance  a  total  of  46  new  leaves. 

Plant  Security    $105,600 

Additional  staffing  for  campus  security  is  proposed 
to  implement  a  security  plan  intended  better  to  rec- 
ognize the  colleges'  responsibility  for  the  personal 
safety    of   students,    employees    and   visitors    on    the 

a  This  program  augmentatiou   has   been  reflected   in   the  workload  budget  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 


campus.  The  plan  would  more  closely  link  security  offi- 
cer staffing  to  student  enrollment,  and  would  also  more 
accurately  reflect  the  minimum  staffing  required  to 
provide  full-time  protection.  Consideration  is  also 
given  to  the  area  and  facilities  for  which  property 
protection  is  necessary. 

Interview  Expense $45,000 

It  is  common  practice  in  most  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  provide  not  only  for  campus  visits  by 
prospective  instructional  staff  candidates  but  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  applicant  to  become  fa- 
miliar Avith  the  campus  and  the  community.  The 
need  for  increased  funds  in  the  California  State  Col- 
leges is  accentuated  by  significant  distance  factors 
which  require  candidates  to  incur  a  substantial  ex- 
pense unless  reimbursed.  The  colleges  will  be  recruit- 
ing for  approximately  1,600  faculty  for  the  1969-70 
year.  The  current  base  provides  an  average  of  $25 
for  each  faculty  position.  This  augmentation  pro- 
vides for  an  increase  to  $53  per  position. 

Joint  Doctoral  Program  (Genetics) — San 

Diego  State  College $30,000 

The  primary  function  of  the  joint  doctoral  program 
in  genetics  will  be  a  pooling  of  resources  to  increase 
the  capacity  for  training  potential  scientists  in  ge- 
netics. Students  in  the  program  will  gain  experience 
at  two  institutions;  such  diverse  experience  has  long 
been  recognized  as  effective  in  developing  breadth 
and  background  for  professional  maturity.  At  San 
Diego,  the  joint  doctoral  program  in  genetics  will 
increase  the  level  and  breadth  of  scientific  education, 
and  facilitate  recruitment  and  retention  of  top-level 
graduate  students  and  faculty. 

Instructional  Administration  ($369,700)  " 

New  staffing  standards  are  being  proposed  for  in- 
structional administration.  The  proposed  staffing 
standards  have  been  revised  to  reflect  collegewide 
planning  staff,  school  administrators,  coordinators 
and  department  chairman  and  are  reflected  in  the 
individual  college  budgets. 

The  administrative  positions  at  the  college  and 
school  level  are  relatively  fixed  although  there  is  rec- 
ognition for  additional  staff  related  to  college  or 
school  size,  number  of  student  teachers  for  coordina- 
tors of  teacher  education,  and  special  programs. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  revised  standards  approxi- 
mates $369,700.  However,  in  subsequent  years  savings 
are  anticipated  from  improved  academic  planning  and 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  additional  department 
chairmen  to  be  budgeted. 
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ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

- 

- 

$821,000 

_ 

_ 

34,175 

- 

- 

22,987 

_ 

_ 

23,055 

— 

- 

197,110 

— 

— 

105,600 

- 

- 

45,000 

_ 

_ 

30.000 

- 

- 

(369,700) 

_ 

— 

$1,278,927 

- 

- 

47.5 

PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS— Continued 

SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

I.  Data  processing  for  instructional  programs 

II.  Specialized  training : 

Colleges    

Chancellor's   oflBce    

III.  Assistant     General     Secretary — ^The     California     State 

Colleges    

IV.  Sabbatical  leave  pay 

V.  Plant    security    

VI.  Interview  expense   

VII.  Joint     doctoral    program     (genetics) — California     State 

College  at  San  Diego 

VIII.  Instructional  Administration  ^ 

Totals,  Program  Augmentation  (General  Fund) 

Personnel  man-years 

FUNDING   FOR   ADDITIONAL   ENROLLMENTS 

Instructional  Resource   (Deficiency  Appro-  time   equivalent  students.   The   original  estimate  of 

priation)    $572,182  156,735  as  projected  in  the  1968  Governor's  Budget 

has  now  been  revised  to  160,610  annualized  full-time 
The  estimated  academic  year  enrollments  for  the  students.  A  deficiency  bill  wiU  be  introduced  during 

California  State  Colleges  during  the  current  academic  the  current  session  to  relieve  this  problem, 

year  have  been  understated  by  an  estimated  3,875  full- 
Funding  for  Additional  Enrollments  1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

Total  Expenditure   (proposed  deficiency  appropriation) -  $572,182  - 

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT $196,898,867  $247,494,484  $284,035,030 

General  Fund 192,6S9,6J,3  239,377,566  27 /t,833',7 36 

Dormitory  Revenue  Fund   2419,751  J,,017,55J,  .',,351,797 

College  Auxiliary  Enterprise  Fund 2//7,S-'/7  192,023  156,521 

Parking  Revenue  Fund 1,286,755  1,^/50,325  1,51/7,965 

Extension  Program  Revenue  Fund 25/,,869  2,J,57,016  3,195,011 

Federal  funds  (12,33J,.Ji56)  (17,988.118)  (22,657,597) 

Personnel  man-years 19.953.3  23,176.6  26,164.4 

GENERAL  WORKLOAD    INFORMATION 


In  1969-70  the  estimated  enrollment  is  180,815  FTE 
or  an  increase  of  19,520  or  12.1  percent  over  the 
budgeted  enrollment  of  161,295  for  1968-69. 

The  budget  dollar  increase  of  15.1%  in  1969-70  over 
the  amount  budgeted  in  1968-69  for  the  State  College 
System  is  $36,028,352,  including  the  proposed  program 
augmentation.  The  increase  provides  for  additional 
costs  related  directly  to  the  student  enrollment  in- 
crease and  program  augmentations  of  $1,278,927  as 
well  as  expanded  physical  plant  requirements  result- 
ing from  the  student  and  staff  increase.  The  resultant 
costs  per  FTE  are  presented  below : 


Actual 
1967-6S 
Enrollment    (FTE)    ^_  147..361 

General  Fund $192,689,645 

Cost  per  FTE $1,308 


Estimated  -  Pfoposed 

1968-59  1969-70 

161.295  180,815 

5238,805,384  $274,833,736 

$1,481  $1,520 


TJie  new  California  State  College  at  Bakersfield  is 
anticipated  to  open  its  doors  to  students  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Fall,  1970.  While  no  students  will  be  en- 

1  This  program  augmentation  has  been  reflected  in  the  workload  budget  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 

-  The  current  year  figures  shown  here  do  not  include  the  proposed  deficiency  of  $572,182  nor  do  they  reflect  the  revised  enrollment. 


rolled  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year,  a  substantial  increase 
is  contemplated  for  advance  planning  and  prepara- 
tion required  prior  to  the  opening  date.  The  Budget 
increase  for  the  California  State  College,  Bakersfield 
is  approximately  $230,243. 

The  California  State  College  system's  program 
budget  which  follows  this  workload  information  pro- 
vides a  delineation  of  the  workload  increases  by  pro- 
gram area. 

Output  Data 
Enrollment  Trends 

The  following  table  reflects  the  growth  in  full-time 
equivalent  (FTE)  enrollments  in  the  state  colleges 
during  the  period  1955-56  through  1969-70.  (Full- 
time equivalent  enrollments  are  computed  on  the  basis 
of  15  semester  units  for  each  semester  of  instruction 
representing  one  unit  of  full-time  equivalent  enroll- 
ment.) Summer  quarter  enrollments  are  not  included 
in  the  following  table. 
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Annual  Full-Time  Equivalents  of  Regular  and  Limited 

Students  in  the  State  Colleges,  Academic  Year 

Through  1969-70 

Academic  Regular 

Year  FTE 

1955-56 36,326 

1956-57 41,374 

1957-58 45,755 

1958-59 49,081 

1959-60 53,162 

1960-61 61,198 

1961-62 68,522 

1962-63 76,766 

1963-64 86,158 

1964-65 97,512 

1965-66 105.053 

1966-67 116;S21 

1967-68 131.767 

1968-69  (Est.) 143,790 

1969-70  (Est.) 160,770 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  total  full-time 
enrollments  supported  in  the  regular  academic  year, 
fourth  quarter  operations  at  four  colleges  and  the 
international  program. 

Annual    Full-Time    Equivalents   of    Students    In    the    State 
Colleges  Including  Summer  Quarter  Operations 
and  International  Program. 


Summary  of  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Degrees  Granted 
by  California  State  Colleges,  1955-^6  to  1967-68 


Limited 

Total 

FTE 

FTE 

3,808 

40,134 

5,086 

46,460 

6,228 

51,983 

7,284 

56,345 

8,168 

61,330 

7,891 

69,089 

8,560 

77,082 

9,953 

86,719 

10,673 

96,831 

11,216 

108,728 

11,309 

116,362 

11.695 

128,516 

11,860 

143,627 

12,945 

a  156,735 

14,470 

175,240 

Undergraduate 
Degrees 
6,878 
8,709 
9,737 


Year 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

195S-59 10;770 

1959-60 11,045 

1960-61 12,010 

1961-62 13,281 

1962-63 15,370 

1963-64 17,258 

196J-65 20,056 

1965-66 21,533 

1966-67 23,858 

1967-68 27,271 


Graduate 

Degrees 

1,270 

1,447 

1,761 

1,668 

1,911 

2,062 

2,283 

2,341 

2,730 

3,109 

3,795 

4,248 

4,881 


Total 
Degrees 
8,148 
10,156 
11,498 
12,438 
12,956 
14,072 
15,564 
17,711 
19.988 
23,165 
25,328 
28,106 
32,152 


Percent 
Graduate 
15.6 
14.2 
15.3 
13.4 
14.8 
14.7 
14.7 
13.2 
13.6 
13.4 
15.0 
15.1 
15.2 


Full-Time  Equivalent  Students  by  Discipline  Area 
California  State  Colleges,  Fall  1967 


Lower 
division 

1,166 

20 

4,043 


1957-6S 

Academic    Year    143,627 

Summer  Quarter 3,479 

International  Program 255 


1968-69  1969-70 

156.735  175,240 

4,260  5.150 

300  '425 


Total  FTE 147,361         161,295         180,815 

Degrees  Granted  and  Graduate  Programs 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  de- 
grees granted,  roughly  corresponding  to  the  increase 
in  enrollments.  There  has  also  been  a  marked  growth 
in  number  and  types  of  graduate  programs  in  the 
state  colleges. 

In  1967-68,  the  state  colleges  awarded  32,152  de- 
grees, representing  an  increase  of  4,046  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  Approximately  15.2  percent  of  the  total 
degrees  awarded  were  graduate  degrees. 


Discipline  Area 
Agricultural  Sciences  . 

Architecture    

Area    Studies    

Biological   Sciences 

Business 

Administration 

City  and  Regional 

Planning    — 

Computer  Sciences 26 

Creative  Arts 7,060 

Criminology 216 

Education    72 

Engineering  Science 1,794 

English  Language  and 

Literature   6,706 

Environmental    Design  39 

Foreign  Languages 3,196 

Health  Sciences 995 

Home  Economies 976 

Industrial  Arts  and 

Technology    629 

.Tourualism    458 

Library  Science 13 

Mathematical   Sciences  5,593 

Jlilitar.y  Science 59 

>i'atural  Resources 144 

Nursing    223 

Philosophy 2,305 

Physical  Education  and 

Recreation 2,528 

Physical  Sciences 6,778 

Psychology 2,986 

Social    Sciences 13,327 

Social  Work 65 

Interdisciplinary  and 

Other   544 


Upper 
division 
570 

221 

2,588 


Graduate 


Percent 
Total  of  total 
1,763         1.2 


2,927   9,141 


0,432 

528 
7.873 
3,038 

5,654 
64 

1,412 
834 
941 

1,0.55 

613 

93 

1,911 
135 
342 
6.56 

1,034 

2,068 

2,039 

4,642 

16,657 

392 

364 


*    241 
285   7,516 

639   12,707 


542 

14 

2,400 

347 


420 

182 
68 
55 

97 
6 

56 
140 


28 

306 
233 
530 
792 
421 

22 


26 

14,034 

758 

10,345 

5,179 

12,360 

523 
4,790 
1,897 
1,072 

1,781 

1,077 
162 

7.644 
194 
493 
879 

3,367 

4,902 

9,050 

8,158 

30,776 

878 

930 


0.2 
5.2 

8.8 


9.7 
0.5 
7.2 
3.5 

8.6 
0.4 
3.3 
1.3 

1.4 

1.2 
0.8 
0.1 
5.3 
0.1 
0.3 
0.6 


3.4 
6.3 
5.7 
21.3 
0.6 

0.7 


I 


College  Totals 05,488 

*  Less  than  0.5  FTE. 

Distribution  of  Students  by  Level  of  Instruction 


71,297        7,617    144,402     100 


The  following  table  indicates  the  distribution  of 
student  (annual  full-time  equivalent)  enrollments  in 
the  state  colleges  by  lower  division,  upper  division 
and  graduate  levels  of  instruction.  The  total  relates 


to  other  budget  estimates.  However,  the  internal  dis- 
tribution in  1968-69  and  1969-70  are  estimates  rather 
than  actual  experience  according  to  information  re- 
ceived from  the  Office  of  the  Chancellor. 


Annual  Full-Time  Equivalent  Enrollment  by  Level  of  Instruction 

Academic  Lower 

Year  Division 

1959-60  27.733 

1960-61  32,589 

1961-62 37,115 

1962-63  40,845 

1963-64 44,447 

1964-65  56,104 

1965-66  57,483 

1966-67  60,920 

1967-68  64,460 

1968-69  (Est.)   68,023 

1969-70  (Est.)   72,549 

a  Enrollment  as  originally  estimated  in  the  1968-69  Governor's  Budget.  Current  adjustment  to  reflect  revised  enrollment  of  160.610  is 
shown  in  the  1968-69  deficiency  appropriation  proposal.  (See  page  259) 


Percent  of 

Upper 

Pe' cent  of 

Graduate 

Percent  of 

Total  FTE 

Division 

Total  FTE 

Level 

Total  FTE 

Total 

45.2 

80,824 

50.3 

2,773 

4.5 

61,330 

47.2 

33,460 

48.4 

3,040 

4.4 

69,089 

48.2 

36.491 

47.3 

3,476 

4.5 

77,082 

47.1 

41,972 

48.4 

3,902 

4.5 

86,719 

45.9 

47,931 

49.5 

4,453 

4.6 

96,831 

51.6 

48,058 

44.2 

4,566 

4.2 

108,728 

49.4 

53,410 

45.9 

5,469 

4.7 

116,-362 

47.4 

61,687 

48.0 

5,909 

4.6 

128,516 

44.9 

71,487 

49.8 

7,680 

5.3 

143,627 

43.4 

81.032 

51.7 

7,680 

4.9 

156,735 

41.4 

92,176 

52.6 

10,515 

6.0 

175,240 
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GENERAL  WORKLOAD   INFORMATION— Continued 

Distribution  of  Undergraduates  in  Lower  Division 

The     Master     Plan     for     Higher     Education     reCOm-  Full-Time  Lower  Division  Enrollment  as  a  Percent 

■^n^/ic  +l,n+  +1,«  ri„1'J'„«„;„   e+„t«  r<   ii  j.  c        x.  of  Total   Full-Time  Undergraduate  Enrollment, 

mends  that  the  California  State  Colleges  accept  fresh-  1957-58  to  i967-58-Caiifornia  state  Colleges 

men  from  the  top  third  of  the  high  school  graduating 

classes  so  that  by  1975  the  state  colleges  would  en-  ^'ytT  iowe™i'ion  ..Jm.s       Inl^ 

roll  40  percent  of  the  full-time  undergraduate  students          }BJrB V^Ml'!         5V'^l2  f^l' 

i„    +1,^    1              ,T    *   •          r>                   J.            J    j_i  ■             1                       lyyo— 59   20,054           41,986  4^.8 

m  the  lower  division.  Progress  toward  tins  goal  can          1959-6O  23,356         46,783  49  9 

be  illustrated  bv  the  following  table  which  represents          1960-61  27^572         531288  51^ 

a  lieadeount   of  undergraduate   enrollments.   A  full-          igill  Ii:::":::::::::"":'  M'Mt         tlHl  ill 

time   student   is   defined   as  one   taking   12   or   more          1963-64  37'.S5n         75!933  49^9 

units.  All  students  taking  less  than  12  units  are  not          }^ft^i  It''.^-         S?'^?  If-f 

,11.,,.,,,          °                                                                      1965-66   41,4l:.i           91,904  45.1 

included  111  this  table.                                                                          1966-67  41,631        101,240  41.1 

1987-68  42,509        111,825  38.0 


I.  INSTRUCTION 


Need 


The  California  State  Colleges  have  a  program  ele- 
ment of  instruction  to  serve  societal  needs: 

1.  To  educate  individuals  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  and  in  the  professions,  applied  fields,  and 
teacher  education  in  order  to  enhance  their  per- 
sonal development,  to  equip  them  for  entry  or  ad- 
vancement in  a  profession  or  occupation,  and/or 
to  equip  them  for  advanced  study. 

2.  To  ensure  that  qualified  individuals  are  ad- 
mitted to  college  and  have  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  progress  normally  toward  graduation. 

3.  To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  classroom  in- 
struction by  operating  ancillary  programs  and  by 
providing  instructional  services. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  instructional  program  element 
in  the  California  State  Colleges  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  ensure  efficient,  effective,  and  relevant  in- 
structional programs  in  the  California  State  Col- 
leges through  a  continual  evaluation  of  existing 
programs  and  planning  of  new  programs  . 

2.  To  admit,  advise,  register,  and  award  degrees 
to  qualified  students  in  instructional  programs  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  professions,  applied 
fields,  and  teacher  education  during  the  regular 
academic  year  and  summer  not  only  at  18  local 
campuses  but  also  at  off-campus  centers  of  learning 
in  the  State  of  California  and  other  countries. 

3.  To  operate  ancillary  programs  to  supplement 
regular  classroom  instruction. 

4.  To  provide  students,  faculty,  and  staff  with 
instructional  services  of  library,  audiovisual,  com- 
puter, television,  and  testing  services  at  a  level  of 
significance  on  each  of  the  18  campuses  offering 
instructional  programs. 


Authoritj/ 

The  following  sources  cite  the  authority  for  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  California  State  Colleges: 

1.  Education  Code 

2.  Title  5,  California  Administrative  Code 

3.  State  Administrative  Manual 

4.  State  College  Administrative  Manual 

5.  Master  Curricular  Plan  for  the  California  State 
Colleges 

6.  Academic  Master  Plans  for  the  California  State 
Colleges 

General  Description 

ACADEMIC  PLANNING 

The  primary  function  of  the  California  State  Col- 
lege's is  the  provision  of  instruction  for  undergraduate 
students  and  graduate  students  through  the  master's 
degree  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  applied  fields, 
and  in  the  professions,  including  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. The  existence  of  such  a  legal  responsibility 
for  the  California  State  Colleges  attests  to  the  degree 
and  kind  of  academic  planning  that  must  take  place 
at  each  state  college  as  well  as  in  the  office  of  the 
chancellor.  The  development  and  implementation  of 
instructional  programs  requires  considerable  cur- 
ricula planning  and  studies  as  well  as  resource  plan- 
ning to  ensure  tlie  presence  of  instructional  resources 
at  the  exact  time  and  place  when  needed.  Instructional 
resources  include  not  only  students  but  also  faculty, 
technical  and  clerical  personnel,  administrative  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  equipment,  and  operating  supplies 
and  materials. 

CUREICULAR  PROGRAMS 

All  curricular  offerings  are  based  on  the  Master 
Curricular  Plan  for  the  California  State  Colleges  and 
expressed  in  Academic  Master  Plans   of   each   state 
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1.  INSTRUCTION— Continued 


college.  The  Master  Ctirricular  Playi  specified  that 
bachelor's  degree  programs  in  "the  broad  foundation 
studies  for  all  the  colleges  ...  as  well  as  interdis- 
ciplinary and  related  studies  growing  out  of  them" 
could  be  established  upon  approval  by  the  office  of 
the  chancellor.  The  areas  of  instruction  so  identified 
by  the  trustees  were  the  humanities,  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  mathematics,  the  social  sciences,  teacher 
education  and  business  administration.  The  trustees 
retained  jurisdiction  over  bachelor's  degree  proposals 
iu  disciplines  other  than  those  listed  and  over  all 
master's  degree  proposals.  Adoption  of  the  academic 
master  plan  approach  to  eurricular  change  has  ex- 
tended this  concept  of  the  Master  Curricular  Plan. 
The  chancellor  may  now  approve  the  establishment 
of  new  academic  programs  for  individual  colleges 
when  such  programs  have  been  authorized  by  an  aca- 
demic master  plan  previously  adopted  for  that  col- 
lege, or  by  the  Master  Curricular  Plan  for  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Colleges. 

More  than  200  different  degrees  are  offered  in  the 
California  State  Colleges,  exclusive  of  duplication  and 
of  the  many  options,  special  emphases,  and  elective 
possibilities  within  existing  degree  terminologies.  Bac- 
calaureate and/or  master's  degrees  are  offered  in  the 
broad  discipline  areas  of  the  agricultural  sciences, 
architecture,  area  studies,  biological  sciences,  creative 
arts,  criminology,  education,  engineering  sciences, 
English  language  and  literature,  environmental  de- 
sign, foreign  languages,  health  sciences,  home  econom- 
ics, industrial  arts  and  technology,  interdisciplinary 
programs,  journalism,  library  science,  mathemati- 
cal sciences,  military  sciences,  natural  resources, 
nursing,  philosophy,  phj-sical  education  and  recrea- 
tion, physical  sciences,  psj'chology,  social  sciences  and 
social  work.  San  Francisco  State  College,  California 
State  College,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego  State  Col- 
lege award  jointly  with  the  University  of  California 
doctoral  degrees  in  selected  disciplines. 

These  instructional  programs  are  presently  being 
offered  in  18  California  state  colleges.  California 
State  College,  Bakersfield  will  begin  its  first  instruc- 
tional program  in  the  fall,  1970.  Instructional  pro- 
grams are  taught  on  the  semester  basis  at  all  campuses 
with  the  exception  of  Humboldt,  Los  Angeles,  Hay- 
ward,  Kellogg- Voorhis,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Stanislaus,  and  Dominguez  Hills,  where  instruc- 
tion is  taught  via  the  quarter  sj'stem.  Los  Angeles, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Hayward,  and  Kellogg- Voorhis  are 
on  year-round  operation  while  the  remaining  colleges 
are  state  supported  on  an  academic  year  basis.  The 
trustees  plan  that  all  state  colleges  will  convert  to 
the  quarter  system  and  year-round  operation  system 
by  1975.  Some  17  colleges  offer  instructional  pro- 
grams during  a  summer  session. 

In  addition  to  offering  educational  opportunities  to 
students  on  the  18  campuses  in  California  during  the 


regular  academic  year  and  the  summer,  either  through 
year-round  operation  or  summer  sessions,  the  Cali- 
fornia state  colleges  are  cooperating  with  10  univer- 
sities in  7  countries  in  a  program  which  allows 
state  college  students  to  study  abroad  for  two  semes- 
ters and  receive  credit  for  such  work  on  their  respec- 
tive state  college  campuses.  In  each  of  the  host  coun- 
tries, the  program  is  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty 
member  from  one  of  the  California  state  colleges,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  academic,  administrative,  and  ad- 
visory aspect  of  the  program  abroad.  The  program  in- 
cludes orientation  prior  to  departure  and  intensive  ad- 
vanced language  study  in  preparation  for  taking 
course  work  with  foreign  professors. 

ADMISSIONS 

Admissions  programs  seek  to  avoid  the  wastage  of 
human  and  economic  resources  that  results  from  in- 
appropriate matching  of  intellectual  capacity,  motiva- 
tion, previous  performance,  test  data,  and  vocational 
interests  to  institutional  offerings.  If  students  with  the 
potential  for  collegiate  work  are  to  have  a  reason- 
able chance  for  success  and  satisfaction  in  their  educa- 
tional endeavor,  they  must,  before  they  make  their 
choice,  be  supplied  with  appropriate  information  re- 
garding the  college  academic  programs,  the  nature  of 
the  educational  environment  to  which  they  are  apply- 
ing for  membership  and  a  realistic  evaluation  of  the 
demands  (intellectual,  time,  financial,  social,  etc.)  that 
will  be  pressed  upon  them.  Systemwide  and  local  edu- 
cational policies  are  reflected  in  the  operations  of  the 
admissions  programs. 

ACADEMIC  ADVISEMENT 

Academic  advisement  of  students  in  the  state  col- 
leges is  typically  carried  out  by  the  teaching  faculty 
and  instructional  administrative  personnel.  The  fac- 
ulty advisors  interpret  departmental,  institutional, 
and  education  code  requirements  to  the  students  in 
order  to  assist  them  in  planning  their  academic  pro- 
grams. 

REGISTRATION  AND  RECORDS 

The  registration  and  records  program  is  responsible 
for  the  processes  of  registration,  maintenance  of  stu- 
dent records,  preparation  and  issuing  of  transcripts, 
the  certification  of  selected  data  from  the  records,  the 
administration  of  academic  probation  and  disqualifica- 
tion standards,  and  related  activities.  In  addition  to 
the  recordkeeping  function,  the  records  office  provides 
information  and  advising  service  to  students  concern- 
ing progress  toward  graduation,  degree  requirements, 
and  selective  service  status.  Such  services  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  efficient  compilation,  evaluation  and 
cheeking,  safe  retention  and  appropriate  use  and  in- 
terpretation of  student  academic  records.  A  coordi- 
nated system  of  higher  education,  such  as  the  Califoi-- 
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I.  INSTRUCTION— Continued 


Ilia   State    Colleges,   demands  valid   and   comparable 
statistical  data,  much  of  wliicli  originates  in  this  area. 

ANCILLARY  PROGRAMS 

The  California  state  colleges  also  maintain  various 
programs  that  complement  and  supplement  certain 
curricular  offerings.  These  ancillary  programs  to  cur- 
ricular  offerings  include  clinics,  college  farms,  com- 
puter centers,  bureaus,  centers,  institutes,  nursery 
schools,  natural  resources,  and  laboratory  schools. 
Students  receive  not  only  instruction  but  also  gain  ex- 
perience related  to  their  basic  academic  program 
through  the  existence  of  such  ancillary  programs. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICES 

In  general  support  of  the  instructional  function, 
and  in  accord  with  their  recognized  objectives,  the 
state  colleges  provide  a  varietj^  of  instructional  serv- 
ices to  enhance  curricular  programs.  These  include  li- 
brary services,  audio-visual  services,  television  serv- 
ices, and  instructional  testing. 

Library  services  are  responsible  for  creating  biblio- 
graphical and  informational  resources  and  furnishing 
the  means  of  utilization  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
primary  function  of  instruction  in  the  California 
State  Colleges.  The  services  involved  are  the  acquisi- 
tion and  routine  processing  of  library  materials,  bib- 
liographical access,  current  use,  and  administration. 
Acquisition  and  routine  processing  of  library  mate- 
rials include  selection  and  evaluation;  verification  of 
information  prior  to  order;  selection,  acquisition  and 
verification  of  gift  materials;  ordering,  receiving  and 
claiming  orders;  accounting,  preparation  and  upkeep 
of  records ;  physical  preparation  of  materials,  and  bind- 
ing. Bibliographic  access  services  are  organization 
of  collections,  instructional  reference  consultations, 
compilation  of  indexes  and  bibliographies,  mainte- 
nance of  professional  reference  competence,  biblio- 
graphic exhibits,  group  instruction  in  library  use,  stu- 
dent and  faculty  library  handbooks,  and  special 
programs  of  lectures  and  exhibits.  Current  use  services 
includes  informational  and  advisory  service,  check-out 
and  return  of  loans,  overdue  and  fine  procedures,  or- 
ganization of  special  loan  procedures,  maintenance  of 
collections,  photoduplication,  and  inventory  control. 
Administration  of  library  services  is  defined  as  partic- 
ipation in  college  and  professional  affairs,  budgeting 
and  budget  control,  systems  analysis,  building  plan- 
ning and  space  utilization,  paperwork  management 
and  central  files,  personnel  evaluation  and  records, 
stenographic  services  and  central  duplicating,  pur- 


chase and  disbursement  of  supplies,  equipment  pur- 
chase, inventory  and  maintenance,  and  electronic  data 
processing  activities.  All  these  services  enhance  cur- 
ricular programs  in  the  California  State  CoUeges. 

Audio-visual  services  provides  educational  and  lo- 
gistical support  for  the  general  improvement  of  in- 
struction and  increases  the  efficiency  of  teaching  and 
learning  within  the  institution.  The  scope  of  audio- 
visual services  includes  utilization  services,  materials 
preparation  services,  and  technical  services.  In  all  its 
variety  of  services,  the  audio-visual  operation  is  fo- 
cused upon  providing  materials  and  associated  equip- 
ment required  by  the  instructional  program  and  upon 
giving  assistance  to  the  facultj^  in  utilizing  media. 

The  use  of  instructional  television  by  the  state  col- 
leges has  long  been  a  matter  of  interest  and  concern. 
A  systematic  approach  to  its  development  was  pro- 
posed by  an  exhaustive  study  conducted  by  the  office 
of  the  Chancellor  in  1962.  In  January  1965,  the  trus- 
tees adopted  a  resolution  which  established  policy 
guidelines  for  the  orderly  development  of  educational 
television  in  the  state  colleges.  This  resohition  recog- 
nized "the  use  of  television  as  an  important  means  for 
realizing  the  educational  objectives  of  the  state  col- 
leges and  for  making  the  instructional  process  more 
productive  and  efficient. ' ' 

Educational  television  alternatives,  as  delineated  in 
a  report  approved  by  the  trustees'  1965  resolution,  are 
as  follows:  (1)  the  production  of  instructional  tele- 
vision presentations  in  conjunction  with  existing  tele- 
vision stations  in  the  area  of  the  colleges,  (2)  closed 
circuit  instructional  television  services,  (3)  operation 
of  an  educational  television  broadcast  station,  (4)  in- 
terinstitutional  exchange,  (5)  observation  for  teacher 
education,  (6)  image  magnification  and  other  related 
television  teaching  aids,  and  (7)  professional  cur- 
ricula in  broadcasting.  Television  is  being  used  in. 
nearly  half  of  the  state  colleges  for  instruction  in  a 
variety  of  tested  applications,  and  for  professional 
curricula  in  broadcasting. 

The  basic  function  of  instructional  testing  is  to  pro- 
vide reliable,  valid,  and  relevant  information  to  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  staff  about  their  progress  toward 
attaining  their  respective  goals.  For  students,  the  most 
important  function  of  testing  is  to  provide  continuous 
and  systematic  assessment  of  individual  growth  and 
development  so  that  they  can  maximize  the  attainment 
of  their  goals  and  potential.  A  sound  institutional^ test- 
ing program  includes  admissions  examinations,  insti- 
tution wide  requirements  or  graduation  examinations, 
and  service  to  the  faculty  in  the  development,  admin- 
istration, and  interpretation  of  course  examinations. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 14,427.2  16,547.4  18,770.9        $171,813,240       $211,855,414       $243,797,030 

General  Fund L 155,311,190         193,061,389         222,390,111 

Reimhursements    16,lf35,J,50  18,19J,,025  21,J,06,853 
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1.  INSTRUCTION— Continued 


Workload  Injormation 


For  1969-70  the  proposed  increase  in  this  program 
area  is  2,223.5  positions  and  $31,941,616  including 
operating  expenses  and  equipment  expenditures.  This 
reflects  a  need  of  additional  net  positions  based  on 
established  workload  standards.  Tlie  detail  of  the  pro- 
posed increases  are  delineated  below : 

ACADEJIIC  PLANNING 

This  component  includes  the  expenditures  for  in- 
structional administration  related  to  academic  affairs 
functions  at  the  college,  school,  and  departmental 
levels.  It  also  includes  the  resources  allocated  to  the 
Division  of  Academic  Planning  in  the  Chancellor's 
Office.  At  the  request  of  the  Legislature,  a  new 
formula  for  staffing  instructional  administrative  posi- 
tions was  developed  for  1969-70.  Because  the  entire 
instructional  administrative  structure  and  formula 
was  changed,  the  delineation  of  a  position-by-position 
change  is  complex.  The  net  effect  is  that  some  position 
titles  were  eliminated,  some  new  ones  were  added,  and 
some  new  positions  were  generated  because  of  the  new 
formula  and  by  the  change  in  enrollment  since  the 
last  budget  year.  A  total  of  93  new  instructional  ad- 
ministrative positions  are  requested  for  the  California 
State  Colleges  for  1969-70.  A  total  of  52  technical  and 
clerical  positions  are  requested  for  support  of  these 
instructional  administrative  positions. 

CURRICULAR  PROGRAMS 

This  function  includes  all  expenditures  pertaining 
to  classroom  instruction  during  the  regular  academic 
year  and  summer  session  on  local  campuses  as  well  as 
at  off-campus  centers  and  international  programs  (in- 
struction at  foi-eign  universities").  Support  for  curri- 
eular  programs  for  1969-70  is  based  upon  the  same 
level  of  service  that  was  budgeted  for  1968-69  in  re- 
lation to  faculty  positions  per  distribution  of  enroll- 
ments by  disciplines,  types  of  instruction,  and  levels 
of  instruction.  The  present  level  of  service  for  other 
positions  in  the  currieular  program  component  was 
extended  for  1969-70.  The  ratio  of  faculty  proposed 
for  1969-70  per  estimated  enrollment  is  one  faculty 
for  every  16  full-time  equivalent  students.  A  total  of 
1,348,9  new  faculty  positions  exclusive  of  special 
instructional  programs  is  requested  for  the  California 
State  Colleges  for  1969-70.  Some  334.1  technical  and 
clerical  positions  are  requested  for  support  of  cur- 
rieular programs,  and  an  additional  39.5  man-years 
for  sabbatical  leaves. 

In  addition  41.8  positions  are  proposed  for  normal 
workload  increases  in  various  special  programs  such 
as  joint  doctoral  programs,  Master  of  Social  Work 


programs,  the  San  Jose  Moss  Landing  facility  and  the 
two  off-campus  centers,  one  operated  bj'  San  Diego 
State  College  (Calexieo)  and  the  other  by  Fresno 
State  College  (Bakersfield),  as  well  as  various  col- 
leges' summer  session  instructional  programs. 

ADMISSIONS  AND  RECORDS 

In  the  admissions  and  records  area  an  additional 
76.5  positions  are  requested.  This  increase  reflects  the 
greater  number  of  students  being  admitted  to  the  col- 
lege, to  graduate  schools  and  to  degree  and  credential 
programs.  In  addition,  the  academic  records  of  these 
students  must  be  maintained  and  evaluated  to  insure 
compliance  with  all  requirements  for  degrees  or 
credentials.  The  overall  costs  are  predicated  upon 
traditional  staffing  standards  based  upon  fixed  rela- 
tionships between  staffing  and  students  (individuals). 

ACADEMIC  ADVISEMENT 

Academic  advisement  is  not  separately  funded  or 
identifiable.  Eesoui-ces  for  such  services  are  included 
in  the  academic  programs  component  in  the  form  of 
instructional  facultj'  positions.  Consequently,  no  new 
man-year  positions  are  shown  under  this  component. 

INSTRUCTIONAL,  SERVICES 

Instructional  services  includes  the  components  of 
instructional  television,  audio-visual  testing  services, 
automatic  data  processing  correlated  to  the  instruc- 
tional i3rogram  and  library  services.  Exclusive  of  the 
library  a  total  of  80.5  positions  is  proposed  in  con- 
junction with  established  worldoad  standards  or  the 
positions  are  individually  justified  in  those  instances 
where  no  formula  standard  or  workload  measure 
exists. 

In  the  library  area  expenditures  relate  to  the  proc- 
essing of  new  book  acquisitions,  maintenance  of  cur- 
rent holdings  and  card  catalogs,  services  to  individual 
students  and  faculty,  and  supervision  of  the  foregoing 
activities.  A  total  of  187.3  new  positions  are  requested 
for  1969-70.  Of  this  total,  three  jjositions  are  for 
supervision,  129,8  positions  for  processing  services, 
and  54.5  positions  for  public  services.  The  new  request 
is  based  on  an  existing  formula  that  take  into  consid- 
eration changes  in  full-time  equivalents,  book  acquisi- 
tions, and  size  of  colleges.  In  addition  to  the  positions 
an  increase  of  $1,4  million  is  proposed  for  library 
books,  periodicals  and  supplies  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  changes  in  enrollment. 

AJSTCILLABY  SERVICES 

This  component  includes  facilities  directly  related 
to  and  involved  with  classroom  instruction.  The  in- 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  COLLEGES — Continued 


I.   INSTRUCTION— Continued 


crease  in  positions  required  for  all  of  these  laboratory 
facilities  is  5.9.  Examples  of  these  facilities  are  nat- 
ural resource  training  facilities  at  Humboldt  State" 
College,  College  Farms  at  Fresno,  Chico  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic  Campuses  at  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
Pomona,  and  elementary  demonstration  schools. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  OPERATING  EXPENSE 

The  increase  in  the  amount  provided  for  expendi- 
tures related  to  classroom  instruction   is  $2,167,165 


which  is  due  in  part  to  the  additional  students  to  be 
enrolled  but  also  to  an  adjustment  for  several  j'cars 
price  level  changes  of  $31.50  to  $40  per  FTB  student. 
Tills  expenditure  increase  is  totally  financed  by  the 
student  material  and  service  fees.  This  fee  will  be  ad- 
justed for  the  1969-70  academic  year  from  $86  to 
$102. 

The  gross  position  increases  indicated  above  will  be 
offset  by  36  man-years  attribiitable  to  an  estimated 
salary  savings  factor. 


II.  RESEARCH   AND  CREATIVE  ACTIVITY 


Need 


The  California  State  Colleges  have  a  program  ele- 
ment of  research  and  creative  activity  because  our 
society  has  a  need  and  responsibility : 

1.  To  maintain  and  improve  the  instructional 
competence  of  faculty  members. 

2.  To  contribute  new  knowledge  and  works  of  art 
in  respective  discipline  areas  taught  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Colleges. 

3.  To  develop  individuals  who  have  an  inquiring 
mind  and  possess  skills  and  abilities  in  research 
methodology. 

4.  To  provide  decision  makers  with  relevant  in- 
formation from  which  to  plan  and  make  choices 
among  alternative  solutions  to  educational  problems 
and  issues. 

5.  To  assist  researchers  and  creative  artists  in 
contributing  new  Imowledge  and  works  of  art  bj^ 
providing  such  services  as  computers  and  libraries. 

Ohjectives 

The  objectives  of  the  research  and  creative  activity 
program  element  in  the  California  State  Colleges  are 
as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  funds  and  faculty  assigned  time  to 
conduct  departmental  research  in  order  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  instructional  competence  of  faculty 
members  and  to  contribute  new  knowledge  and 
works  of  art  in  disciplines  taught  in  the  California 
State  Colleges. 

2.  To  teach  students  how  to  conduct  research  and 
do  creative  activity  by  participating  in  such  activ- 
ities of  their  own  as  weU  as  research  and  creative 
activity  performed  by  their  professors. 

3.  To  undertake  institutional  research  projects 
on  current  educational  problems  and  issues. 

4.  To  expand  library  services  and  computer  serv- 
ices to  administrators,  faculty,  and  students  on  all 
campuses  of  the  California  State  Colleges. 

5.  To  seek  additional  funds  to  support  organized 
and  sponsored  research  as  well  as  special  research 
and  creative  leaves  in  order  to  meet  the  above- 
mentioned  needs  of  our  society. 


Authority 

The  following  sources  cite  the  authority  for  the 
objectives  of  the  California  State  Colleges: 

1.  Education  Code 

2.  Title  5,  California  Administrative  Code 

3.  Master  Curricular  Plan,  California  State  Colleges 

4.  Academic  Master  Plans,  California  State  Colleges 

General  Description 

Types  of  research  and  creative  activity  undertaken 
in  the  California  State  Colleges  can  be  broadly  classi- 
fied as  faculty  research,  community  service  research, 
institutional  research,  and  student  research. 

FACULTY  RESEARCH 

The  Donohoe  Act  for  Higher  Education  authorized 
the  California  State  Colleges  to  conduct  faculty  re- 
search using  facilities  provided  for  and  consistent 
with  the  primarj^  function  of  the  state  colleges.  The 
act  defined  the  primary  function  of  the  state  colleges 
as,  "the  provisions  of  instruction  for  undergraduate 
students  and  graduate  students,  through  the  master's 
degree,  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  in  applied 
fields  and  in  the  professions,  incliiding  the  teaching 
profession ' '.  The  state  colleges  are  also  given  the  right 
to  award  the  doctoral  degree  jointly  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

The  faculty  research  program  of  the  California 
State  Colleges  consists  of  that  research  designated  de- 
partmental  and  that  designated  organized  and  spon- 
sored. Departmental  research  is  supported  by  depart- 
mental funds,  while  organized  and  sponsored  research 
is  separately  budgeted.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  two  except  on  this  basis,  for 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  kinds  of  research  done 
in  both  areas.  Departmental  research,  sometimes  called 
"personal",  "individual",  or  "faculty  research"  is 
that  research  carried  on  as  a  specifically  assigned 
and/or  departmentally  planned  and  mutually  under- 
stood part  of  a  faculty  members'  total  activity.  This 
research  is  exclusive  of  that  type  of  activity  defined 
as  class  preparation,  i.e.,  reading,  experimentation, 
and  all  such  activities  preparatory  to  teaching  duties. 
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II.   RESEARCH   AND  CREATIVE  ACTIVITY— Continued 


Leaves  of  absence  from  teaching  responsibilities  for 
research  and  creative  activity  are  authorized  to  fac- 
ulty members  on  a  highly  selective  basis.  Organize'd 
and  sponsored  research  is  conducted  in  separately 
organized  research  bureaus,  centers,  institutes  or  lab- 
oratories, and  in  separatelj'  financed  research  projects. 
Organized  and  sponsored  research  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  state  colleges  for  some  time.  Practically 
all  of  these  funds  are  received  in  grants  from  non- 
state  sources. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  RESEARCH 

State  colleges  are  frequently  called  upon  by  govern- 
mental agencies,  by  business  and  industry,  or  by  rec- 
ognized community  associations  to  conduct  research 
or  to  offer  research  assistance  over  a  Avide  range  of 
problems.  To  tlie  extent  that  such  problems  are 
"within  the  competence  of  faculty  members  in  one  or 
another  of  established  state  college  academic  disci- 
plines and  that  adequate  financing  can  be  provided 
for  facilities,  staff  time,  and  equipment  required,  com- 
munity service  research  is  fullj^  authorized  and  en- 
couraged. 

INSTITUTIONAL  RESEARCH 

Institutional  research  usually  originates  in  local 
college  problems,  in  requests  for  statewide  studies  to 
be  coordinated  by  A'arious  college  ofiSeers,  or  in  re- 
quests for  data  by  the  other  state  agencies.  Examples 


of  such  instructional  methods,  housing,  facility  in- 
ventories and  utilization,  and  other  administrative 
and  academic  problems.  They  are  indistinguishable  in 
most  respects  from  the  kind  of  fact-finding  inquiries 
that  all  large  agencies,  public  and  private,  find  indis- 
pensable to  their  daily  operations. 

STUDENT  RESEARCH 

The  state  colleges  have  already  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  conduct  graduate  work  of  reputable  stature 
leading  to  the  M.A.  and  M.S.  degrees  as  weU  as  Ph.D. 
degree.  Both  library  and  laboratory  facilities  have 
been  expanded  to  accommodate  graduate  study  and  to 
provide  for  student  research  activity  culminating  in 
a  master's  thesis,  doctoral  dissertation,  or  project. 
Facult.y  members  competent  to  direct  graduate  re- 
search are  found  in  all  state  colleges  and  have  repeat- 
edly evidenced  both  their  interest  and  qualifications 
for  directing  graduate  research  studies. 

RESEARCH  AND  CREATIVE  ACTIVITY  SERVICES 

In  general  support  of  the  research  and  creative 
functions,  and  in  accord  with  their  recognized  ob- 
jectives, the  California  State  Colleges  provide  a  va- 
riety of  research  and  creative  activity  services  to  ad- 
vance such  functions.  Among  others,  these  include 
library  services,  computer  services,  and  television 
services. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 65.7         80.3         88 

General  Fund 

Reimiursemenis    

Workload  Information 

For  1969-70  the  proposed  increase  in  this  program 
area  is  $148,164:  and  including  operating  expenses 
and  equipment  expenditures  reflects  a  need  of  7.7 
additional  net  positions  based  on  established  work- 
load standards. 


,021,271 

$1,046,383 

$1,194,547 

831.211 

73.}  ,775 

93J,,H6 

190,060 

311,608 

259,601 

An  increase  of  1.2  positions  are  proposed  as  special 
leaves  for  research  and  creative  activity  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  increasing  numbers  of  faculty  of  the 
colleges.  This  activity  is  financed  by  the  state.  In  ad- 
dition, 6.5  positions  reflect  the  increase  in  research 
activity  financed  by  the  federal  government  and  other 
public  agencies. 


III.  COMMUNITY    SERVICES 


Xeed 


The  California  State  Colleges  have  a  program  ele- 
ment of  community  service  because  our  society  has  a 
need  and  responsibility : 

1.  To  maintain  open  lines  of  communication 
among  the  California  State  Colleges,  alumni,  and 
social,  professional,  business,  fraternal,  educational, 
and  governmental  institutions. 

2.  To  utilize  the  services  of  scarce  human  and 
other  resources   available   in  the   California   State 


Colleges  to  help  alleviate  problems  and  issues  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  our  society,  to  provide 
public  events,  and  to  educate  individuals  who  are 
not  necessarily  matriculated  at  one  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Colleges. 

Ohjectives 

The  objectives  of  the  community  services  program 
element  in  the  California  State  Colleges  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  keep  other  educational  institutions,  alumni, 
and   social,   professional,    business,    fraternal,    and 
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III.  COMMUNITY   SERVICES— Continued 


governmental  institutions  informed  about  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  on  the  California  State  College 
campuses. 

2.  To  maintain  effective  relationships  with  other 
education  institutions,  alumni,  and  governmental 
agencies. 

.3.  To  provide  the  people  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia with  individual  faculty  services,  organized  ac- 
tivities, and  such  public  events  as  concerts,  plays, 
art  exhibits  and  lectures. 

4.  To  conduct  extension  programs  in  the  service 
areas  of  each  California  State  College  for  individ- 
uals wlio  are  not  necessarily  matriculated  in  one  of 
the  colleges. 

Authoriti/ 

The  following  sources  cite  the  authority  for  the 
objectives  of  the  California  State  Colleges  and  pro- 
gram element  of  community  services : 

1.  Education  Code 

2.  Title  5,  California  Administrative  Code 

3.  State  Administrative  Manual 

4.  State  College  Administrative  Manual 

General  Description 

The  kind  of  community  services  provided  by  the 
California  State  Colleges  include  public  information, 
institutional  relations,  alumni  relations,  continuing 
education,  public  affairs,  individual  faculty  services, 
and  organized  activities. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

The  state  college  system,  in  compliance  with  their 
objectives  and  public  demand,  maintain  a  two-way 
avenue  of  communication  with  various  sections  of  the 
public,  including  business,  professional,  governmental, 
and  cultural  groups.  Information  from  the  colleges  is 
presented  in  reports,  brochures  and  pamphlets,  cata- 
logs, news  releases,  and  in  answer  to  specific  ques- 
tions or  requests  of  the  various  groups  serviced  by  the 
campus.  Tlie  colleges  also  maintain  an  effective  public 
relations  program  to  not  only  inform  the  public  of 
special  events  and  offerings,  but  also  to  impress  upon 
tliem  the  value  of  education  and  associated  activities. 
In  all  public  contact,  effort  to  accurately  present  reg- 
ulations, policies,  and  offerings  is  maintained. 

INSTITUTIONAL  RELATIONS 

The  institutional  relations  program  is  designed  to 
conserve  the  available  resources  in  higher  education. 
This  program  furtlier  seeks  to  strengthen  the  public 
understanding  of  the  role  of  all  segments  of  California 
higher  education  so  that  the  goals  of  the  master  plan 
may  be  better  understood  and  realized.  The  program 
must  also  give  direct  support  to  the  secondary  and 
junior  college   programs   of  college   advisement   and 


counseling.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  parents, 
students  and  counselors  to  explore  particular  state 
college  admission  matters  and  questions  regarding 
course  work  transferred  from  junior  colleges.  Assist- 
ance is  offered  to  the  faculties  and  administrative  offi- 
cers responsible  for  arriving  at  academic  agreements 
between  the  state  colleges,  junior  colleges,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  other  colleges.  This  program 
also  is  involved  in  articulation  with  high  schools. 

Alumni  Relations 

Alumni  are  normally  treated  as  a  distinct  group  in 
the  community.  They  are  served  most  directly  by  local 
alumni  associations,  organizations  founded  to  serve 
both  the  college  and  alumni.  Through  the  association, 
alumni  are  best  informed  of  their  alma  mater  and 
participate  in  events  such  as  homecomings,  reunions, 
luncheons,  and  the  like.  Information  is  forwarded 
through  local  alumni  publications  and  bulletins.  As 
they  are  founded  as  college  service  organizations, 
alumni  associations  and  other  alumni-sponsored 
groups  are  a  primary  source  of  scholarship  funds,  re- 
search fellowship  grants,  and  support  of  many  campus 
activities. 

Governmental  Relations 

To  supply  information  requested  by  the  Governor 
or  a  legislative  body,  and  to  keep  informed  of  all 
pending  legislation  affecting  the  state  colleges,  a  close 
liaison  is  kept  between  the  colleges  and  both  state  and 
federal  governments.  Analyses  of  pending  legislative 
or  administrative  action  serves  not  only  to  determine 
their  significance  and  impact,  but  to  advise  the  appro- 
priate government  entities  of  the  effects  of  such  action 
on  education  in  general  and  the  state  colleges  in  par- 
ticular. 

Continuing  Education 

Continuing  education  services  are  offered  year- 
round  by  the  California  State  Colleges  through 
extension  courses,  workshops,  seminars,  institutes  and 
conferences  designed  to  serve  a  variety  of  needs.  They 
aim  (1)  to  provide  opportunities  for  persons  already 
employed  to  improve  and  update  their  Imowledge; 
(2)  to  facilitate  such  learning  as  will  contribute  to 
the  intellectual,  cultural,  and  social  development  of  the 
individual;  and  (3)  to  afford  students  a  means  for 
making  up  deficiencies  in  their  educational  program 
and  to  accelerate  the  attainment  of  degrees  and  cre- 
dentials. A  major  concern  of  the  state  colleges  in  the 
field  of  continuing  education  is  the  area  of  teacher 
education.  Courses  are  concentrated  at  the  upper  di- 
vision level  and  are  designed  to  satisfy  school  district 
and  state  credential  requirements.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  guidelines  set  down  by  the  Coordinating 
Council  for  Higher  Education. 
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THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE   COLLEGES— Continued 

ill.  COMMUNITY    SERVICES— Continued 


Organized  Activities 

The  eommiinities  in  which  colleges  are  located  pro- 
vide rich  opportunities  for  the  humanizing  and  indi- 
vidualizing of  the  educational  process.  Community- 
action  programs  seek  to  help  students  respond  to 
themselves  and  others  as  human  beings  and  to  help 
them  formulate  and  test  principles  for  themselves  as 
to  how  people  should  relate  to  one  another.  The  tu- 
torial program,  whereby  college  students  seek  to  de- 
velop skUls  and  attitudes  favorable  to  success  in  for- 
mal education  among  culturally  and  economically 
deprived  youth,  is  an  example.  Such  programs  have 
mutual  benefits;  not  only  is  the  college  student  en- 
abled to  test  himself  in  the  ' '  real  world, ' '  but  also  the 
youth  served  by  the  tutorial  program  are  provided 
models  with  whom  they  can  identify  in  the  develop- 
ment of  favorable  attitudes  toward  learning.  Similar 
benefits  are  to  be  found  in  programs  funded  by  the 
OfSce  of  Economic  Opportunity  such  as  the  Upward 
Bound  project,  in  which  high  school  students  are 
iDrought  to  the  college  campus  in  an  effort  to  expand 
their  horizons  as  they  make  choices  for  the  future, 
as  a  means  of  developing  motivation  toward  success- 
ful completion  of  high  school  and  post-high  school 
education.  Peace  Corps  recruiting  and  training  pro- 


grams on  college  campuses  provide  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  action  programs  directed  to  the  world  com- 
munity. Their  educational  nature  is  evident,  and  it  is 
also  clear  that  the  methods  used  in  carrying  out  these 
programs  are  solidly  based  on  a  concern  for  the  indi- 
vidual growth  of  the  student  participants. 

Piihlic  Affairs 

The  public  affairs  programs  at  the  California  State 
Colleges  reflect  the  conviction  that  the  colleges  have 
a  social  commitment  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  provide  cultural,  social,  and  recreational 
activities.  Concerts,  plays,  art  exhibits  and  lectures 
are  among  the  many  types  of  public  affairs  activities 
performed  at  a  California  State  College. 

Individual  Faculty  Services 

Individual  faculty  services  refers  to  such  commu- 
nity services  as  editing  professional  journals,  consult- 
ing that  serves  the  public  interest,  service  on  govern- 
ment committees  and  panels,  service  on  professional 
community  committees,  holding  office  in  public  and 
professional  organizations,  and  participation  in  ac- 
creditation committees. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  IVIAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 606          760.9       844.9  $7,147,078 

General  Fund   795,91-', 

Extension  Program  Revenue  Fund 25^,869 

Reimbursements    6,096,295 


$8,805,950  $10,057,780 

952,iS3  801,402 

2,457,016  3,195,011 

5,396,451  6,061.367 


WorJdoad  Increase 

For  1969-70  the  proposed  increase  in  this  program 
area  is  $1,251,830  and  including  operating  expenses 
and  equipment  expenditures  reflects  a  need  of  84  ad- 
ditional net  positions  based  on  established  workload 
standards.  The  proposed  increases  are  described 
below : 

To  provide  public  information  services  an  increase 
of  3.1  positions  is  related  to  the  growth  of  certain 
colleges  to  a  point  where  their  impact  on  the  com- 
munity is  such  that  greater  information  about  the 
college  and  its  increasingly  diverse  programs  is  re- 


quested by  the  local  and  regional  communities  and 
in  certain  instances  the  state  as  a  whole. 

An  increase  of  29.2  positions  is  totally  financed  by 
public  and  private  agencies  which  use  college  staff 
and  facilities  to  conduct  projects  that  result  in  some 
benefit  to  the  agency  and  to  the  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral community  as  well. 

An  increase  of  51.7  positions  is  provided  for  con- 
tinuing education  as  a  response  of  the  state  colleges 
to  local  community  demand  for  educational  coiirses 
and  programs  which  fill  the  needs  of  individuals  as 
well  as  their  public  and  private  industry  employers. 
The  total  cost  of  this  activity  is  borne  hy  the  individ- 
ual and/or  his  employer. 
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Need 


THE   CALIFORNIA   STATE   COLLEGES — Continued 

IV.  STUDENT  SERVICES 

General  Description 


The  California  State  Colleges  have  a  program  ele- 
ment of  student  services  because  our  society  has  the 
need  and  responsibility: 

1.  To  develop  individuals  not  only  with  back- 
ground and  experiences  in  formal  academic  pro- 
grams but  also  in  programs  of  a  cultural,  social, 
and  recreational  nature. 

2.  To  resolve  education,  vocational,  and  personal 
problems  of  students  as  tliese  relate  to  their  mem- 
bei-ship  in  the  academic  community. 

3.  To  acquaint  individuals  with  the  financial  re- 
alities of  college  attendance  as  well  as  with  pro- 
grams of  student  awards  in  order  that  veteran  and 
nonveteran  students  in  need  might  initiate  or  con- 
tinue their  academic  programs. 

4.  To  maintain  a  healtliful  campus  environment 
and  to  discover  phj'sical  and  emotional  problems  of 
individual  students. 

5.  To  provide  on-campus  housing  because  off- 
campus  housing  is  too  limited  to  permit  some  col- 
leges to  grow  to  a  more  efficient  size,  to  divert  stu- 
dents from  one  campus  to  another,  and  to  have 
student  bodies  from  heterogenous  conditions. 

OVjectives 

The  objectives  of  the  student  services  program  ele- 
ment in  the  California  State  Colleges  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  programs  of  cultural,  social,  and 
recreational  nature  which  complement  and  supple- 
ment academic  programs. 

2.  To  assist  students  vrith  the  resolution  of  edu- 
cation, vocational,  and  personal  problems  by  pro- 
viding individual  counseling  and  testing  services  as 
well  as  placement  services. 

3.  To  increase  the  proportion  of  students  who 
continue  their  education  each  term  by  providing 
individual  counseling  and  testing  services,  financial 
aids  counseling,  occupational  information,  and 
health  services. 

4.  To  provide  on-eampus  housing  for  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  students  enrolled  at  each  campus, 
except  for  Los  Angeles  where  student  housing  will 
be  provided  for  only  10  percent. 

Authority 

The  following  sources  cite  the  authority  for  the 
objectives  of  the  California  State  Colleges  program 
element  of  student  services : 

1.  Education  Code 

2.  Title  5,  California  Administrative  Code 

3.  State  Administrative  Manual 

4.  State  College  Administration  Manual 

5.  Trustee  Minutes  and  Standing  Orders 


The  program  element  of  student  services  in  the 
California  State  Colleges  is  concerned  with  the  pro- 
vision of  certain  vital  services  to  students  which  are 
basic  to  the  effective  and  efficient  functioning  of  any 
institution  dedicated  to  higher  education.  These  in- 
clude student  activities,  counseling  and  testing,  fi- 
nancial aids,  health  services,  housing,  placement  and 
veterans'  services. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Student  activity  programs  on  the  California  State 
College  campuses  reflect  the  conviction  that  the  stu- 
dent is  dependent  upon  his  cultural  milieu  for  the 
realization  and  development  of  his  potential.  In  order 
that  this  environment  shall  not  be  the  negative  intel- 
lectual and  social  influence  which  develops  when  left 
to  chance,  every  encouragement  is  given  to  providing 
maximum  opportunities  for  students  to  generate  their 
own  momentum  in  educating  themselves  through  ac- 
tive participation  in  college-sponsored  activities.  In- 
formal, out-of-classroom  programs  of  a  cultural,  social 
or  recreational  nature  which  complement  and  supple- 
ment academic  disciplines  as  well  as  provide  experi- 
ences in  self-government,  social  skills,  acceptance  of 
responsibilitj',  and  development  of  effective  human 
relations  are  considered  an  essential  part  of  this  edu- 
cational program.  A  strong  student  self-government 
encomi:iassing  provisions  for  drawing  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  student  leaders  in  matters  appropriate  to 
their  delegated  responsibilities  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  activities  program.  The  coordination  of  off-campus 
programs  and  staff  workers  not  employed  by  the  col- 
lege but  still  operating  for  service  to  its  students  are 
also  a  part  of  this  program. 

Counseling  and  Testing 

Counseling  and  testing  programs  assist  students 
with  the  resolution  of  educational,  vocational,  and 
personal  problems  as  these  relate  to  their  membership 
in  the  academic  community.  Such  programs  recognize 
the  fact  that  in  order  for  the  state  and  the  student  to 
realize  the  maximiun  return  on  their  investments,  a 
college  community  should  provide  a  professional  coun- 
seling resource  where  students  needing  such  services 
may  be  aided  in  evaluating  the  realism  of  their  educa- 
tional objectives,  strength  of  motivation,  intellectual 
potential,  vocational  and  professional  goals,  and  a 
mature  appraisal  of  their  academic  progress.  Coun- 
seling services  are  also  used  to  identify  students  who 
are,  because  of  personality  incapacities,  a  threat  to 
their  personal  welfare  as  well  as  to  the  college  com- 
munity. It  is  not  intended  that  students  will  be  pro- 
vided with  long-term  psychotherapy  through  these 
counseling  programs,  but  will  be  referred  to  other 
public  or  private  resources  as  appropriate. 
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IV.  STUDENT  SERVICES— Continued 


Financial  Aids 


Financial  aids  programs  provide  essential  informa- 
tion concerning  the  financial  realities  of  college  at- 
tendance as  well  as  the  administration  of  a  program 
of  student  awards  including  scholarships,  loans, 
grants  and  fellowships  in  order  that  students  in  need 
might  initiate  or  continue  their  academic  programs. 
Student  financial  aid  counseling  normally  is  based 
upon  an  evaluation  of  need,  ability,  and  in  the  case  of 
loans,  likelihood  of  repayment.  The  selection  of  stu- 
dents to  receive  scholarships  and  fellowships  and 
other  awards  is  coordinated  with  full  faculty  partici- 
pation in  setting  policies  and  selecting  recipients. 

There  are  five  systemwide  student  financial  aid 
programs,  all  of  which  are  partially  or  totally  funded 
by  the  federal  government.  They  include  the  on-  and 
off-campus  work-study  program,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  Student  Loan  program,  the  Nursing 
Student  Loan  program,  and  the  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity grants.  The  fifth  program,  the  Nursing  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grant  program,  will  be  replaced 
in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  by  the  Nursing  Scholarship 
program.  In  addition  to  the  federal  and  state  pro- 
grams, each  of  the  state  college  campuses  have  scholar- 
ship and  loan  programs  that  complement  the  system- 
wide  financial  aids. 

Health  Services 

The  California  State  Colleges  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  for  certain  aspects  of  the 
physical  Avell  being  of  their  students.  This  includes 
a  program  of  health  education,  a  healthful  campus 
environment,  the  discovery  of  physical  and  emotional 
problems  and  the  utilization  of  professional  services 
in  the  community  as  appropriate.  By  having  illnesses 
treated  at  an  early  stage  it  is  anticipated  that  correct- 
able action  will  conserve  students'  and  faculty  time. 
The  as.?umption  on  whicli  such  a  program  exists  is 
that  sound  health  and  physical  well  being  are  essen- 
tial to  full  participation  in  the  intellectual  life  of  a 
college  community.  However,  it  is  not  intended  that 


such  a  student  health  program  will  treat  long-term 
illnesses  or  furnish  hospitalization  at  state  expense. 

Housing 

The  California  State  Colleges  recognize  the  oppor- 
tunity for  improving  the  eft'ectiveness  of  their  edu- 
cational programs  through  intelligently  conceived  and 
executed  student  housing  programs.  Life  in  residence 
halls,  when  organized  as  part  of  the  college's  educa- 
tional services,  can  give  strong  supijort  to  formal  ed- 
ucation and  can  serve  ends  which  each  college  claims 
as  general  objectives.  Through  college-sponsored  hous- 
ing, an  environment  is  being  created  whereby  students 
have  the  advantages  of  improved  study  conditions, 
leadership  experiences,  and  social,  cultural,  and  rec- 
reational activities  all  of  which  add  immeasurably 
to  the  students'  total  growth.  Housing  programs  are 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  Master  Plan  for 
Higher  Education  in  the  diversion  of  students,  thus 
allowing  each  campus  to  serve  a  broader  geographic 
area. 

Placement  Services 

The  placement  program  is  responsible  for  providing 
occupational  information  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  placement  of  students  in  professions  for 
which  they  have  been  prepared.  This  responsibility 
includes  the  careful  articulation  between  instructional 
programs  and  the  changing  professional  needs  of  the 
business  community  and  followup  on  the  placement 
of  graduates.  The  placement  office  integrates  its  serv- 
ices to  the  student  from  the  time  he  enters  college 
until  he  is  ready  to  make  the  transition  from  student 
to  full-time  employee. 

Veterans'  Services 

Kecognizing  the  increasing  number  of  students  who 
are  veterans,  the  California  State  Colleges  provide 
information  about  financial  assistance  as  well  as  other 
services  to  veterans. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Contiiniing  program  costs 1,078.3    1,280.5    1,476.4 

General  Fund    _  _  _ 

Reivnbursements    _  _  _ 

Worltload  Information 

For  1969-70  the  proposed  increase  in  this  program 
area  is  $6,683,624  and  including  operating  expense 
and  equipment  expenditures,  reflects  a  need  of  195.9 
additional  net  positions  based  on  established  workload 


.$22,820,829 

2.513,8/,^ 

20,306,982 


$29,713,010 

3,387,363 
26,325,6.',7 


$36,396,634 

3,576,357 
83,820,277 


standards.  The  proposed  increases  are  described  be- 
low: 

The  General  Fund  support  is  consistent  with 
traditional  staffing  standards  and  reflects  full  sup- 
port  of   the   dean   of   student's   office   and   the   state 
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IV.  STUDENTS  SERVICES— Continued 


matching  of  federal  student  financial  aid  programs. 
All  other  student  service  programs  are  financed  by 
the  state  college  material  and  service  fee  which  is  in- 
creasing by  $4,985,561  due  to  the  additional  students 
and  an  increase  of  the  fee  from  $86  to  $102  per  aca- 
demic year. 

The  additional  student  enrollment  of  19,520  FTE 
will  require  a  proportionate  increase  in  staff  to  service 
the  additional  students.  The  budget  effect  in  man-year 
requirements  related  to  this  increase  in  number  of 
students  is  detailed  below.  The  allowances  provided 
are  based  upon  established  standards  which  correlate 
students  and  positions : 

Workload  recognition  for  student  financial  aids  ad- 
ministration consists  of  90.2  new  positions.  This  in- 
crease provides  for  a  projected  increase  in  student 
participation  in  the  various  financial  aid  programs. 
In  addition  recognition  is  given  the  increasing  com- 
plexities associated  with  the  joint  federal,  state  and 
local  community  student  financial  aid  programs.  In- 
creases in  the  NDSL  student  loan  program  are  essen- 
tially increases  in  loanable  funds  since  repayments 


can  be  reloaned.  Therefore,  the  workload  increase  is 
related  to  the  additional  funds  made  available  and 
continuing  loan  activity  of  funds  made  available  in 
prior  fiscal  years. 

The  increase  in  student  financial  aid  amounts  to 
$4,785,922.  This  increase  refieets  the  greater  demand 
for  financial  aid  as  well  as  the  increasing  federal 
amounts  being  made  available  with  some  state  match- 
ing requirements. 

A  total  of  35.7  additional  positions  is  proposed  in 
the  area  of  student  health  services  which  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  providing  for  certain  as- 
pects of  the  physical  well-being  of  students. 

In  addition  a  total  of  72.2  positions  are  requested 
on  a  workload  basis  for  the  areas  of  dean's  office, 
placement  services,  student  activity  and  housing  serv- 
ices, counseling  services  and  special  counseling  for  for- 
eign students.  These  positions  are  requested  in  con- 
junction with  established  standards. 

The  gross  position  increases  indicated  above  will  be 
offset  by  2.2  man-years  attributable  to  an  estimated 
salary  savings  factor. 


V.   INSTITUTIONAL  SERVICES 


Need 


The  program  element  of  institutional  services  exists 
in  the  California  State  Colleges  because  of  the  follow- 
ing societal  needs : 

1.  To  provide  eifective  leadership  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  goals  of  the  California  State  Colleges. 

2.  To  ensure  that  the  California  State  Colleges 
operate  consistent  with  public  higher  education 
policy  as  developed  by  the  Legislature,  amplified 
and  interpreted  by  the  Governor,  administered  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  implemented  by  the 
Chancellor  and  the  College  Presidents. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  auxiliary  services. 

4.  To  develop  and  maintain  presentable  physical 
facilities. 

5.  To  provide  means  of  communication  for  the 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  among  themselves  and 
with  individuals  and  groups  outside  the  campuses. 

Oijectives 

1.  To  plan,  develop,  actuate,  and  control  effective 
management  policies  to  attain  selected  goals  by  the 
board  of  trustees,  chancellor,  and  college  presidents. 

2.  To  maintain  communication  with  the  faculty 
through  the  academic  senates. 

3.  To  provide  personnel,  payroll,  purchasing  and 
iiaventory  control,  accounting,  budgeting,  legal  and 
other  services  at  a  level  sufficient  to  carry  out  the 
California  State  College's  program  objectives  within 
established  statutes  and  policies. 


4.  To  provide  an  adequate  level  of  such  communi- 
cation media  as  telephone,  mail,  publications,  and 
printing. 

5.  To  provide  students,  faculty,  and  staff  Avith  ade- 
quate auxiliary  services  such  as  bookstores,  college 
unions,  food  services,  foundations,  and  parking. 

General  Description 

The  program  element  of  institutional  services  in 
the  California  State  Colleges  is  concerned  with  the 
provision  of  various  services  to  the  other  program 
elements  (instruction,  research  and  creative  activity, 
community  services,  and  student  services).  The  serv- 
ices are  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  function 
delineated  for  the  other  program  elements.  The  re- 
lationship of  this  element  to  the  others  is  one  of  mu- 
tual dependence  in  that  the  necessity  for  the  existence 
of  the  functions  described  below  must  be  explained 
in  terms  of  the  contributions  made  to  the  other  pro- 
gram elements  which  perform  functions  more  central 
to  the  basic  purposes  of  the  California  State  Colleges. 
Likewise,  the  other  program  elements  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  institutional  services  program  element 
in  order  for  the  services  to  be  most  effective  in  pro- 
ducing a  coordinative  approach  to  accomplishment  of 
all  program  objectives. 

ACADEMIC   SENATE 

The  California  State  Colleges  have  an  academic 
senate  on  eaeli  campus  as  well  as  a  statewide  academic 
senate.  The  membership  is  elected  by  the  faculty  at 
each  college  and  acts  as  a  consultative  body  to  the 
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college  presidents  and  the  chancellor  in  the  area  of 
academic  affairs. 

EXECUTIVE 

The  Trustees  of  the  California  State  Colleges  were 
created  under  the  provisions  of  Section  22600  of  the 
Education  Code  which  was  added  by  Chapter  49, 
Statutes  of  1960,  First  Extraordinary  Session,  and 
assumed  responsibility  for  administration  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Colleges  on  July  1,  1961.  The  board  is 
responsible  for  policy  determination,  coordinated 
planning,  management,  administration  and  control  of 
the  state  college  system. 

The  composition  of  the  board  is  specified  in  the 
provisions  of  Section  22601  of  the  Education  Code. 
It  consists  of  16  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  eight-year  terms,  and  4  ex  officio  members  in- 
cluding the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  California  State  Colleges. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  has  the  status  of  a 
legislative  interim  committee  on  the  subject  of  the 
California  State  Colleges  and  meets  with  the  board 
and  participates  in  its  work  to  the  extent  that  such 
participation  is  not  incompatible  with  his  position 
as  a  Member  of  the  Legislature. 

The  President  of  the  University  of  California  sits 
with  the  trustees  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  California  State  Colleges  sits  with 
the  regents  of  the  university  if  both  the  trustees  and 
the  regents  consent  according  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  22603  of  the  Education  Code. 

The  powers  of  the  trustees  are  specified  in  Section 
23604  of  the  Education  Code.  This  section  provides 
that  the  trustees  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  state  for : 

a.  The  government  of  the  trustees. 

b.  The  government  of  their  appointees  and  em- 
ployees. 

c.  The  government  of  the  state  colleges. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board  of  trustees 
is  the  chancellor.  He  is  appointed  by  the  board  and  is 
responsible  for  implementing  policies  and  programs 
enacted  by  the  trustees,  recommending  policies  and 
programs  to  the  trustees,  and  recommending  appoint- 
ments to  the  trustees.  The  chancellor  provides  leader- 
ship and  liaison  for  the  state  college  system  with  the 
individual  state  colleges,  state  government,  people  of 
the  State  of  California,  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions and  organizations. 

The  college  president  is  appointed  by  the  board  of 
trustees  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chan- 
cellor, and  after  an  extensive  consultation  with  the 
academic  senate  and  the  administrators  of  the  campus 
involved.  He  is  .given  the  authority  and  responsibility 


over  all  campus  matters  within  the  policy  framework 
established  by  the  Legislature,  Governor,  board  of 
trustees  and  tlie  chancellor. 

He  implements  policy  established  by  the  above  and 
also  establishes  campus  policies  consistent  with  this 
policy  framework.  The  president  provides  overall 
campus  leadership  and  maintains  favorable  commu- 
nity relationships  through  local  campus  advisory 
boards  and  other  community  groups. 

LEGAL  SERVICES 

The  purpose  of  legal  services  is  to  advise  the 
trustees,  state  colleges,  and  the  chancellor  and  his 
staff  on  legal  issues  and  to  represent  the  California 
State  Colleges  on  all  legal  issues.  These  issues  include 
such  matters  as  auxiliary  organizations  and  founda- 
tions, collections,  construction  of  facilities  and  related 
matters,  contracts,  estates,  gifts  and  trusts,  federal 
programs,  fees,  health  services,  insurance  and  annui- 
ties, international  programs,  literary  property  and 
patents,  personnel,  property,  regulations,  revenue 
bonds,  site  acquisition,  statutes,  student  aifairs,  taxes, 
transportation,    tuition,    and   special   projects. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

Personnel  services  involve  such  activities  as  recruit- 
ing, interviewing,  testing  and  evaluating,  processing 
personnel  and  personnel  documents,  maintaining  per- 
sonnel records  including  health  and  welfare  records, 
disseminating  personnel  information,  counseling  in 
personnel  matters,  training  personnel,  and  preparing 
personnel  surveys  and  reports. 

COMMUNICATION  SERVICES 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  administer  and 
operate  all  communications  activities  for  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Colleges.  This  includes  written  memo- 
randa, interradio  and  intraradio,  telephonic  and  tele- 
graphic communications. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  PRINTING 

Publication  and  printing  services  includes  the  plan- 
ning, writing,  and  editing  of  documents  and  materials 
emanating  from  the  colleges  and  the  chancellor's 
office,  such  as  the  college  catalog,  faculty  handbook, 
annual  report,  press  releases,  student  handbook, 
trustees'  agendas,  and  special  reports  and  notices. 

PLANT  MAINTENANCE,  OPERATION,  AND  SECURITY 

The  plant  operation  and  maintenance  function  in- 
cludes all  activities  of  a  custodial  nature  to  maintain 
the  physical  facilities  of  the  colleges.  In  general,  this 
includes  electrical  maintenance,  plumbing,  heating  re- 
pairs, painting,  grounds  maintenance  and  janitorial 
services.  In  addition,  the  function  includes  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  utilities,  motor  vehicle  op- 
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eration,  and  college  farm  operation.  The  security  func- 
tion includes  building  security,  crowd  control,  riot 
prevention,  theft  prevention,  crime  control,  and  pre- 
vention of  student  and  other  campus  disorders. 

PHYSICAL  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  program  component  of  physical  planning  and 
development  includes  programming,  planning,  direc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  statewide  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  facilities,  providing  advice  and  as- 
sistanc-e  in  physical  master  planning  to  the  colleges, 
presenting  capital  outlay  programs  and  budgets  to 
state  agencies,  conducting  analysis  and  studies  of  po- 
tential sites  for  new  campuses,  reviewing,  approving, 
and  executing  capital  outlay  contracts,  coordinating 
all  sources  of  capital  outlay  funding  and  allocation  of 
funds  to  the  campuses,  developing  new  approaches, 
programs,  and  methods  of  improving  physical  devel- 
opment, and  conducting  special  studies  with  other 
divisions  relating  to  space  requirements.  In  addition 
to  these  functions,  physical  planning  and  development 
is  concerned  with  the  development  of  historical  and 
current  cost  and  space  data  in  reference  form  and 
developing  more  effective  and  efficient  procedures  for 
review  and  control  of  capital  outlay  for  equipment 
and  of  critical  technical  building  standards. 

BUSINESS  SERVICES 

Business  services  is  concerned  with  the  planning 
and  administration  of  certain  fiscal  affairs  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Colleges.  Other  fiscal  affairs  activities  are 
delineated  in  general  descriptions  in  separate  pro- 
gram components  elsewhere.  The  program  component 
of  business  services  includes  budgeting,  purchasing, 
accounting,  and  auditing. 

Budgeting  is  concerned  with  the  planning,  coordi- 
nation, preparation,  and  review  of  support  budgets. 
Activities  involved  in  the  budgeting  process  are  the 
preparation  of  instructions  and  developing  guidelines 
to  provide  for  a  coordinated  preparation  of  the  annual 
support  budget  for  each  college,  review  and  analysis 


of  college  support  budget  requests,  providing  counsel, 
advice,  and  information  on  budget  preparation,  prep- 
aration of  the  budget  for  review  and  approval,  pro- 
viding program  data,  cost  and  justification  required 
by  interested  individuals  and  agencies,  and  providing 
explanation  and  justification  before  appropriate  re- 
view bodies  involved  in  the  budgetary  process. 

Purchasing,  inventory,  and  property  control  in- 
volves preparation  of  specifications,  preliminary  ne- 
gotiation of  contracts  and  leases,  preparation  of  all 
procurement  documents  in  compliance  with  regula- 
tions, receiving  and  cheeking  all  deliveries,  preparing 
stock-received  reports,  identifying  and  labeling  aU 
equipment,  maintaining  adequate  supply  inventories, 
taking  periodic  phj'sical  inventories,  and  providing 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment. 

The  accounting  program  component  includes  proc- 
essing documents  required  to  pay  all  debts  owed  by 
the  California  State  Colleges,  maintaining  records  of, 
and  collecting  funds  due  the  colleges,  negotiating 
specified  contracts  and  leases  and  governing  their  op- 
eration, processing  and  assuring  adequate  insurance 
coverage  for  the  colleges,  and  investing  available  col- 
lege funds. 

AUXILIARY  SERVICES 

The  majority  of  the  state  colleges  have  auxiliary 
enterprise  programs  (cafeteria,  college  union,  book- 
stores, etc. )  which  are  operated  by  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions that  perform  certain,  specified  services  at  each 
college  on  a  self-support  basis. 

In  addition,  housing  and  parking  facilities  are  pro- 
vided by  and  operated  by  special  revenue  funds  which 
use  rental  rate  and  parking  fee  income  to  finance  con- 
struction and  operations.  Special  revenue  bond  issues 
provide  for  construction  financing  and  are  subse- 
quently liquidated  from  operating  revenues.  These 
funds  are  called  the  State  College  Dormitory  Revenue 
Fund,  the  State  College  Parking  Revenue  Fund  and 
the  College  Auxiliary  Enterprise  Fund  (married  stu- 
dent housing). 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 3,776.1   4,507.5    4,936.7  $40,577,624         $50,386,480         $57,304,815 

General  Fund 33,170.883          J,0M9,37.',           46.8r,l,927 

Dormitory  Revenue  Fund 2,4^9,751             4,017,554            4,351,797 

Auxiliary  Enterprise  Fund ?J,7 ,81,7                192,023                156.521 

Parking  Revenue  Fund 1,286.755             1,450,325             1,547,965 

Reimbursements   3,Jf52,3SS            4,057,204            4,396,605 

Workload  Information  workload  standards.  The  proposed  increases  are  de- 

For  1969-70  the  proposed  increase  in  this  program  scribed  below : 

area  is  $6,918,335  including  operating  expense  and  The  executive  area  of  the  colleges  includes  an  in- 

equipment  expenditures.  This  increase  reflects  a  need  crease  of  12.5  positions  in  order  to  continue  to  provide 

for  429.2  additional  man-years  based  on  established  the  orderly  planning,  information  dissemination  and 
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policy  determination  required  for  the  state  colleges 
in  face  of  the  significant  enrollment  increases.  The 
additional  staff  resources  are  further  required  in  face 
of  the  dynamic  increasing  complexity  involved  in  op- 
erating an  institution  of  higher  education.  This  is 
especially  true  in  view  of  the  greater  public  attention 
to  and  concern  about  college  and  university  campuses. 

The  impact  on  the  state  colleges  of  additional  enroll- 
ment amounting  to  19,520  FTE  and  additional  staff 
of  more  than  2,900  jDositions  is  felt  directly  in  the 
areas  providing  business  and  auxiliary  services  to  the 
college.  Therefore,  included  in  the  budget  for  1969-70 
is  an  estimated  88.7  business  management  positions. 

In  addition,  the  college  ADP  centers  have  been 
increased  by  7.4  positions  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
increasing  applications  of  data  processing  methods  to 
the  administrative  requirements  of  the  colleges. 

The  33.5  additional  positions  for  the  chancellor's 
office  will  provide  better  program  direction  and  serv- 
ice to  the  colleges.  In  addition,  the  expanding  ADP 
requirements  of  the  colleges  require  accelerated  activ- 
ity in  the  chancellor's  office  to  develop  better  opera- 
tional systems  and  provide  greater  ADP  capability 
through  the  north  and  south  ADP  centers. 

Incorporated  in  this  program  is  the  plant  operation 
function  which  provides  service  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  physical  plants,  i.e.  grounds, 
buildings,  heating  and  cooling  systems,  utilities,  secur- 
ity activities,  motor  vehicle  operations  and  adminis- 
tration of  these  activities.  The  total  expenditure  for 
this  area  is  approximate^  10  jjerceut  of  the  total 
expenditure  budget.  The  1969-70  budget  contains  pro- 
visions for  an  additional  233  proposed  new  positions. 
Of  this  total  approximately  164  positions  are  required 
for  additional  maintenance  and  structure  coverage 
and  16.5  for  ground  maintenance  requirements.  Ap- 
proximately 2,000,000  additional  gross  square  feet  of 
building  space  will  be  coming  into  use  in  the  1969-70 


j^ear.  An  additional  21  positions  are  proposed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  security  needs  of  many  campuses.  A 
total  of  25  positions  are  proposed  to  support  the 
administrative  needs  of  the  plant  operation  and  an 
additional  6.5  positions  are  included  to  support  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  many  campuses. 

In  addition  to  the  positions  requested,  additional 
funds  are  proposed  to  provide  for  additional  needs 
relating  to  utilities,  maintenance  of  structures,  motor 
vehicle  operation,  rent  expense  and  similar  needs. 
These  expenses  are  directly  related  to  the  increases 
in  the  physical  plant,  increases  in  the  number  of 
faculty  as  well  as  minor  amounts  for  price  adjust- 
ment. 

In  the  housing  area  a  total  of  52.8  positions  are 
proposed  as  an  increase.  The  number  of  dormitory 
spaces  increased  from  7,855  to  13,410  or  an  increase 
of  5,555  spaces  in  the  fall  of  1968.  This  growth  in 
spaces  as  well  as  a  greater  occupancy  rate  produces 
the  need  for  increased  staffing  to  efficiently  manage 
the  dormitory  facilities  and  the  related  programs  for 
students  residing  on  campus.  The  construction  and 
operation  of  all  housing  facilities  are  financed  by 
rental  income. 

In  the  parking  area  a  total  of  8.7  positions  are  pro- 
posed as  an  increase.  The  increased  number  of  college 
staff  and  students  create  an  increasing  demand  for 
on-campus  parking  facilities.  Provision  will  be  made 
for  60,780  permanent  and  temporary  spaces  for 
1969-70  compared  Avith  the  56,153  spaces  provided 
for  1968-69.  This  increase  of  4,627  spaces  will  require 
the  increase  in  positions  to  properly  manage  and  con- 
trol use  of  the  parking  facility.  The  total  costs  of 
construction  and  operations  of  all  parking  facilities 
are  financed  by  student  and  employee  parking  fees. 

The  gross  position  increases  indicated  above  will 
be  offset  by  7.4  man-years  attributable  to  an  estimated 
salary  savings  factor. 
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BOARD   OF   GOVERNORS   OF   THE   COMMUNITY   COLLEGES 

Office  at  Sacramento 


Program  Objectives 

1.  To  provide  the  leadership  necessary  for  the  or- 
derly growth  and  continuing  development  of  Cali- 
fornia's Conmuinity  Colleges. 

2.  To  maintain  to  the  maximum  degree  possible, 
local  autonomy  and  control  in  the  administration  of 
community  colleges. 

'S.  To  establisli,  maiiit;iin  Mud  improve  where  neces- 
sary, standards  of  quality  to  insure  that  the  educa- 
tional process  meets  the  needs  of  students. 

4.  To  insure  adequate  financial  support  and  the 
prudent  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

5.  To  conduct  necessary  statewide  research  on  com- 
munity colleges  and  to  provide  appropriate  informa- 
tion services. 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Financial  and  Administrative  Services 

II.  Curriculum   Development,   Improvement  and  Evaluation 

III.  Student  Services    

IV.  Departmental  Administration 

TOTALS.  PROGRAMS    

Reimhursements   

XET  TOTALS.  PROGRAMS  (General  Fund) 

Personnel  man-years 


General  Description 

The  organization  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
California  Community  Colleges  currently  consists  of 
an  Executive  Office  and  Offices  for  Educational  and 
Fiscal  Affairs.  These  units  perform  the  administrative 
function  of  the  newly  formed,  15-man,  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors for  the  California  Communitj'  Colleges. 

The  Board,  created  by  Chapter  1549,  Statutes  of 
1967,  shall  provide  leadership  and  direction  in  the 
continuing  development  of  the  junior  colleges  as  a 
segment  of  the  public  higher  education  structure 
while  recognizing  the  local  autonomy  of  their  admin- 
istration. 


ACTUAL 
1967-6S 

$3,575 

ESTIMATED 

1968-69 

$230,990 

434,033 

33,672 

210,521 

$909,216 
-$300,100 

PROPOSED 
1969-70 

$310,738 

603,268 

35,443 

253,576 

$3,575 

$1,203,025 
-$.',46,131 

$3,575 

$609,116 
53 

$756,894 
70 

I.  FINANCIAL  AND   ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 


Xeed 


The  Board  of  Governors  must  review  and  recom- 
mend approval  or  disapproval  of  all  community  col- 
lege district  organization  plans  submitted.  To  provide 
the  basis  for  making  recommendations  for  levels  of 
support  for  both  operating  expenses  and  capital  out- 
lay expenditures  analysis  and  review  must  be  done  of 
existing  systems  and  allocation  procedures.  Most  com- 
munity college  districts  do  not  have  access  to  personnel 
with  in-depth  experience  in  the  field  of  school  plan- 
ning; therefore,  construction  projects  are  reviewed  to 
assist  districts  in  determining  i^rudent  expenditure  of 
funds  for  construction  purposes. 

Authority 

Education  Code:  Division  18.5,  Cliaptor  6  (Facili- 
ties Construction  Law  of  1963)  ;  Division  14,  Chapter 


18  (Junior  College  Construction  Act  of  1965)  ;  Divi- 
sion 14,  Chapter  19  (Junior  College  Construction  Act 
of  1967)  ;  California  Administration  Code,  Title  5, 
Chapter  1,  Section  991,  Division  5,  Chapter  10 
Article  3296.5. 

Oijectives 

1.  To  encourage  all  territory  not  presently  in  a  col- 
lege district  to  form  or  join  a  district. 

2.  To  give  assistance  to  districts  in  the  solution  of 
architectural  problems  as  they  relate  to  the  educa- 
tional process. 

3.  To  equalize  district  tax  efforts  and  insure  ade- 
quate financial  support. 

4.  To  assist  districts  in  the  development  and  review 
of  local  college  building  programs. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs_ 
■\Vorkload  adjustments 


16.1 


i5.f; 

5.5 


Totals,    Financial    and    Administrative 

Services    

General  Fund 

Reimhursements    

I'rogram  Elements : 

A.  Community  College  District  Orga- 
nization      

B.  Community  College  Facilities 
Planning 

C.  Community  CoUege  District 
Financing   

D.  Community    College    Construction 
Project  Approval 


16.1 


21.1 


2  2 

7.1  10.1 
3.5  5.5 

3.5  3.5 


$230,990 

$247,048 
63,690 

$230,990 

ns,990 
52,000 

$310,738 

256,272 
54,460 

$30,777 

$32,336 

99,520 

143,779 

43,983 

75,982 

56,710 

58,641 
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Output 

1.  New  Districts   Formed 

2.  District  Annexations 

3.  Percentage  of  Counties 
witli  all  territory  in- 
cluded in  approved  dis- 
tricts      

Need 


I.  FINANCIAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES— Continued 
A.  Community  College  District  Organization 
General  Description 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

2 
7 

8 

2 
20 

57% 


64% 


70% 


Not  all  counties  presently  have  approved  district 
organization  plans.  County  committees  will  be  pro- 
vided consultative  service  regarding  legal,  educational, 
population  and  financial  criteria. 

Objectives 

1.  Provide  consultative  service  to  18  county  com- 
mittees preparing  district  organization  plans. 

2.  All  county  territories  to  be  included  in  a  state- 
wide junior  college  system  by  1972. 


Staff  members  consulted  with  26  counties  in  1967-68, 
14  during  1968-69  and  estimate  requirements  to  pro- 
vide service  for  18  counties  during  1969-70.  In  this 
role,  legal,  education  and  financial  criteria  are  pre- 
sented to  guide  county  committees  in  the  development 
of  district  organization  proposals.  Seven  studies  of 
educational,  financial  and  social  data  were  conducted 
in  1967-68,  eight  during  1968-69  and  14  are  esti- 
mated to  be  requested  during  1969-70. 

Once  submitted,  district  plans  are  reviewed  and 
recommendations  for  approval  or  disapproval  are 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Governors.  During  1967-68, 
six  proposals  were  reviewed.  This  workload  is  esti- 
mated to  include  eight  plans  in  1968-69  and  10  plans 
in  1969-70. 


Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual            Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68           1968-69  1959-70 

$30,777  $32,336 

-                  2  2 


B.  Community  College 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-59  1959-70 

1.  District    facility    ten-year 
construction  plans  re- 
viewed       62  64  68 

2.  District  project  planning 

guides  reviewed 130  223  200 

3.  District  project  planning 

guides  approved    95  128  140 

4.  Districts    meeting    space 

and  utilization  standards  11  15  20 

Need 

The  Junior  College  Construction  Act  of  1967  man- 
dates the  governing  boards  of  all  junior  college  dis- 
tricts to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Governors  an  annual 
plan  for  capital  construction  for  a  ten-year  period. 
These  plans  should  be  coordinated  with  district  and/ 
or  campus  academic  master  plans  to  assure  that  pro- 
posed construction  plans  take  into  consideration  such 
matters  as  existing  space,  costs,  timing,  utilization, 
population  and  program  changes.  At  present  62  dis- 
tricts have  developed  ten-year  construction  plans  for 
existing  and  projected  facilities,  capacities  and  facil- 
ities inventories  which  must  be  updated  annually. 

Oijectives 

1.  Complete  a  statewide  construction  plan  for  the 
California  Community  Colleges  reflecting  Capital  Out- 
lay reqitirements  for  the  next  10  years  and  update 
annually. 

2.  Eeview,  evaluate,  analyze,  and  recommend  for  ap- 
proval the  phj'sical  facility  request  as  an  element  of 
the  continuing  ten-year  plan  of  the  district  as  trans- 
lated from  approved  and  projected  educational  pro- 
grams. 

3.  Advise  and  assist  college  officials  and  consulting 
architects  in  the  programming  and  planning  of  pro- 
posed projects  and  plans. 

4.  Prepare  and  maintain  a  statewide  inventory  of 
facilities,  capacities  and  utilization  data  and  update 
annually. 


District  Facilities  Planning 

General  Description 

Study,  interpret,  and  evaluate  capital  outlay  re- 
quests, physical  plant  capacity  and  utilization  infor- 
mation as  submitted  by  the  district  and/or  colleges  to 
determine  campus  facility  needs.  Confer  with  college 
representatives  to  determine  that  tlie  scope  of  pro- 
posed projects  are  related  to  the  policy  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  the  Chancellor's  Office  and  other  state 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of  Finance.  De- 
velop a  statewide  capital  outlay  plan  for  a  given  year 
and  a  10-year  program.  Coordinate  and  participate 
in  the  presentation  of  preliminary  plans  to  the  De- 
partment of  Finance,  and  State  Public  Works  Board ; 
justify  and  defend,  as  necessary,  the  position  of  the 
chancellor's  office  and  the  board  of  governors  to  the 
Department  of  Finance  concerning  questions  on  scope 
of  projects  and  appropriateness  of  the  facility  with 
respect  to  budget  information  and  develop  and  pre- 
pare reports  and  recommendations  in  a  number  of 
related  areas  such  as  evaluation  of  data  on  building 
standards  and  materials,  detailed  cost  analysis  of  in- 
dividual projects. 

Workload  Information 

One  associate  architect  is  required  to  make  an  archi- 
tectural analysis  to  determine  costs  of  the  various 
phases  of  projects  with  particular  attention  to  be 
directed  to  the  type  of  construction,  design,  unit  costs, 
and  the  efficiency  of  particular  buildings  and  facilities. 

Two  construction  analysts  are  required  to  review 
at  least  three  aspects  of  the  project  plans:  (1)  type 
of  construction;  (2)  unit  costs  of  the  projects  and  ele- 
ments of  the  project;  (3)  efficiency  of  the  facility; 
and  (4)  schedule  and  phasing  of  the  planning,  con- 
struction and  equipment  for  budget  purposes. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

_ 

$99,520 

$143,779 

- 

7.1 

10.1 
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I.  FINANCIAL  AND   ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES— Continued 


C.  Community  College  District  Financing 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


12 


15 


IS 


Output 

Number  of  federally  funded 
project  applicatioH.s  for 
capital  outlay  approved 

Need 

Financial  and  population  data  must  be  collected  to 
determine  the  state  apportionment  for  each  commu- 
nity collej2:e  district. 

Federal  grant  acts  require  approval  and  adminis- 
tration of  applications  by  a  single  state  agency.  All 
applications  for  funds  must  be  reviewed  before  for- 
warding to  the  federal  government. 

Oijeetives 

1.  Correctly  and  efficiently  calculate  the  amount  of 
state  apportionment  funds  due  to  the  district  for 
basic  and  equalization  aid. 

2.  Review  and  administer  federally  funded  area 
vocational  school  construction  projects. 

General  Description 

In  preparing  the  apportionment  of  state  aid  funds, 
forms  are  prepared  and  sent  to  each  district  request- 
ing specific  financial  and  average  daily  attendance 


data  required  for  the  apportionment  of  the  Junior 
College  Tuition  Fund  and  the  State  School  Fund. 

Workload  Information 

One  professional  position  will  be  responsible  for 
analysis  of  all  matters  related  to  community  college 
finance  and  the  development  of  a  financing  proposal 
after  such  analysis  in  order  that  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors will  be  able  to  meet  their  responsibility  to 
insure  that  California's  Community  Colleges  are  ade- 
quately financed.  In  addition  this  position  vnll  advise 
district  officials  on  all  legal  and  policy  changes  rela- 
ting to  district  budgeting  and  accounting  for  current 
operations.  The  second  position  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  board's  responsibility  of  certifying  appor- 
tionment information  can  be  met.  Also  this  position 
will  advise  districts  on  the  requirements  regarding 
student  attendance  accounting  and  follow-up  on  dis- 
crepancies reported  by  state  auditors. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

- 

$43,983 
3.5 

$75,982 
5.5 

D.  Community  College  District  Construction  Project  Approval 


Output 

1.  Number     of     preliminary 
plans  approved  

2.  Number    of    final    plans 
approved  

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 

46 

98 


Estimated 
1968-69 


100 


85 


Estimated 
1969-70 

120 
100 


The  California  Community  Colleges  are  required,  by 
law,  to  review  and  evaluate  and  finally  to  approve  or 
disapprove  preliminary  plans,  outline  specifications, 
outline  budgets  and  all  other  data  and  information 
necessary  to  determine  detail  cost  estimates  and  pro- 
ject scope  for  projects  submitted  as  part  of  the  Con- 
tinuing Ten- Year  Construction  Plans  for  each  of  the 
67  junior  college  districts  of  the  state. 

With  the  funding  of  a  project  assured,  the  working 
drawings  for  each  project  are  submitted  for  approval 
with  respect  to  scope,  proper  relationships  and  func- 
tions of  educational  facilities,  instructional  efficiency 
and  unit  cost  of  the  individual  projects. 

^^     Ohjeetives 

1.  Determine  the  costs  of  various  phases  of  projects 
as  determined  by  the  time  schedule. 


2.  Determine  support  level  and  establish  cost  esti- 
mates and  all  other  data  for  individual  projects. 

3.  Review  of  projects  to  determine  (a)  type  of 
construction,  (b)  unit  costs  and  (c)  efficiency  of  the 
facility. 

4.  Develop  relevant  unit  construction  cost  figures 
and  cost  comparisons  on  recent  junior  college  projects. 

5.  Develop  unit  cost  guidelines  for  initial  increment 
of  equipment  of  projects. 

General  Description 

This  unit  makes  investigations,  studies  and  gathers 
data  in  preparing  architectural  and  construction  stan- 
dards for  size,  type,  and  cost  of  structures,  methods  of 
construction  and  optimum  efficiency  and  utilization  of 
space  in  relation  to  program  requirements. 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-^8 

Estimated 
1968-69 

- 

$56,710 
3.5 

Estimatell 
1969-70 

$58,641 
3.5 


II.  CURRICULUM    IMPROVEMENT  AND   EVALUATION 


Need 

Communities  need  an  educational  and  cultural 
center  capable  of  providing  continuing  education  op- 
portunities to  high  school  graduates  and  to  adults. 

High  school  graduates  desiring  to  continue  their 
academic  education  need  programs  that  articulate  with 
those  of  other  segments  of  higher  education  or  that 


are  designed  to  prepare  them  directly  for  employment 
in  some  specific  vocational  or  technical  area. 

Some  adults  need  continuing  education  programs  to 
upgrade  their  employment  skills  and  broaden  their 
cultural  horizons. 

Still  others  seek  remedial  help  to  overcome  defici- 
encies in  areas  such  as  reading  and  language. 
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II.  CURRICULUM   IMPROVEMENT  AND  EVALUATION— Continued 

General  Description 


Finally,  the  public  looks  to  the  community  colleges 
as  a  source  of  leadership  to  the  community  in  provid- 
ing forums  for  understanding  the  social  interactions 
and  technological  changes  that  manifest  themselves  in 
the  everj^day  situations  of  our  lives. 

Oijectives 

1.  Assure  that  each  college  offers  programs  which 
include  a  general  education,  education  for  trans- 
fer to  senior  institutions,  vocational-technical 
education,  adult  education  and  special  education 
programs. 

2.  Improve  program  scope  and  content  as  well  as 
teaching  effectiveness. 

3.  Assure  each  college  offers  adequate  facilities  and 
services  for  use  of  the  students  such  that  stu- 
dents from  any  given  area  are  not  penalized 
because  of  their  place  of  residence. 

4.  Improve  performance  of  administrators  and  fac- 
ulty through  workshops,  conferences  and  com- 
mittees. 

5.  Provide  a  central  source  for  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  data,  new  materials  and  techniques 
as  well  as  information  regarding  major  program 
innovations  and  legislation. 

6.  Administer  federal  education  funds  applicable  to 
community  colleges. 


Coordinating  Curriculum  Improvement  and  Eval- 
uation requires  five  basic  activities : 

1.  Administration  and  Supervision — -To  coordinate 
within  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Com- 
munity Colleges  all  matters  relating  to  public 
junior  college  instruction,  including  the  review 
of  request  for  approval  of  new  courses,  corre- 
spondence courses,  institutional  memberships, 
courses  of  study  and  standards,  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  projects,  and  others,  in- 
cluding necessarj^  correspondence. 

2.  Field  Work — Compliance  and  supervision  visits 
to  community  colleges  to  evaluate  programs  and 
to  determine  that  minimum  standards  of  state 
and  federal  law  are  being  met.  Attendance  at 
professional  meetings,  deans  of  instruction,  spe- 
cial curriculum  groups,  student  personnel  offi- 
cers, local  district  governing  boards,  and  others. 

3.  Official  Meetings — Call  meetings  and  workshops 
for  the  inservice  training  of  instructors  and  the 
improvement  of  educational  programs. 

4.  Correspondence — General  correspondence  related 
to  the  administration  and  supervision  of  com- 
munity colleges,  inquiries  from  officials  and  rec- 
ognized groups  in  other  states  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  inquiries  from  citizens,  parents,  and 
students. 

5.  Office  Conferences — Office  conferences  with  vis- 
itors such  as  school  administrators,  parents, 
teachers,  students,  officials,  and  others. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing   program   costs   -            24.2         26.2  -              $434,0.33              iFol5,938 

Workload  adjustments -             -              7.5  -                           -                  87,330 

Totals,  Curriculum    Improvement   and 

Evaluation -            24.2         33.7  -              $434,033              .'?603,26S 

General  Fund _              _              _  _                 186,033                 SS9406 

Reimhursen,eiits _              _              _  _                 ZJiS,000                 363,862 

Program  Elements : 

A.  Academic  curriculum -              1.7           2.7  -                $23,747                $43,000 

B.  Vocational  curriculum -            21.4         29.9  -                393,470                542,288 

C.  Adult  services -              1.1           1.1  -                  16,816                  17,980 

A.  Academic  Curriculum 

Output                                                         Actual             Estimated           Estimated  Olijectives 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

1.  Percentages  of  colleges  re-  1.  AH  courses  offered  for  credit  in  the  academic  cur- 

a.  Maximum  accreditation  riculum  shaU  be  comparable  to  those  given  in  the 
(5  years) 62%            60%            60%  other  higher  education  segments. 

b.  Longer  accreditation  —    21%           30%           30%  2.  All  colleges  shall  meet  minimum  written  stand- 

c.  First  accreditation 10%  5%  6%  -.pn        t^        ^      j      i  •_  4.     vi „„ 

d.  Reduced  accreditation  ,^      7%              5%              4%  ards  for  faculty  Standards,  equipment,  library 

2.  Number  of  accreditation  materials  and  Space  and  utilization  of  facility 

visits   29               15               15  standards. 

^^^^  3.  Allocate  federal,  and  matching  state,  funds  by 

Leadership  is  necessary  in  order  that  reasonable  equal  distribution  to  the  13  federally  designated 

uniformity  of  curricula  standards  among  the  commu-  discipline  areas  and  assure  that  funds  are  ex- 

nity    colleges    is    brought    about    to    maximize   their  pended  in  accordance  with  federal  and  state  reg- 

articulation  with  the  secondary  segments  of  education  ulations. 

as  well  as  the  four-year  schools  of  higher  education.  4.  Advise  deans  of  instruction  or  division  heads  of 

By  law,  certain  federal  education  acts  require  the  new  techniques  and  experiment  in  instruction. 

administration  and  control  of  a  single  state  agency. 
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11.  CURRICULUM    IMPROVEMENT 
A.  Academic  Curric 

5.  Plan  conferences  in  subject  areas  when  a  prob- 
lem in  subject  matter  affecting  a  number  of  col- 
leges arises. 

General  Description 

Bequests  for  approval  of  new  or  changed  courses, 
serving  on  accreditation  teams  and  helping  plan  and 
oversee  some  13  subject  area  workshops  constitute  a 
major  portion  of  the  workload  of  this  program. 

In-service  education  of  teachers  through  worlishops 
and  conferences  is  sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors in  response  to  requests  for  assistance  from  pro- 
fessional associations  as  well  as  individual  deans  and 
administrators. 

The  board 's  staff  also  represents  the  community  col- 
leges at  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Articula- 

B,  Vocational 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

1.  Percentage  of  colleges 
with  an  associate  dean 
or  dean  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  _.  60%  63%  70% 

2.  Percentage  of  colleges 
represented  at  the  an- 
nual conference  of  vo- 
cational-technical pro- 
gram deans 90%  90%  90% 

3.  Percentage  of  colleges, 
offering  the  subject  pro- 
gram, attending  the  an- 
nual in-service  training 

conference 90%  90%  90% 

4.  Percentage  of  recom- 
mended project  applica- 
tions for  federal  funds 

approved 100%  100%  100% 

5.  Workshops/conferences 

/institutes  held 14  18  21 

6.  Training  Series  Publi- 
cations    5  6  8 

Need 

Through  the  Curriculum  Improvement  and  Evalua- 
tion Program  the  board  is  able  to  provide  the  imify- 
ing  and  coordinating  influence  of  a  central  agency 
responsive  to  the  colleges'  needs  for  service,  leader- 
ship and  guidance  in  their  vocational-technical  pro- 
grams. 

Approval  of  courses  and  programs  are  required  by 
state  law  as  well  as  by  the  various  federal  vocational 
education  acts. 

Response  to  industry  requirements  for  labor  is  im- 
proved by  providing  a  central  contact  as  well  as  a 
unifying  systemwide  view  of  capabilities. 

In  all  of  its  work,  program  personnel  are  sensitive 
to  the  colleges '  needs  for  in-service  teacher  training  in 
the  use  of  new  materials  available,  innovations  in 
teaching  techniques  as  well  as  training  requirements 
caused  by  rapid  turnover  of  instructors. 

Approximately  5  colleges  each  year  will  require  ap- 
proval of  completely  new  curricula  as  well  as  some 
1,200  new  or  changed  courses  in  existing  programs. 


AND   EVALUATION— Continued 
ulum — Continued 


tion  Conference  and  other  committees  and  conferences 
concerned  with  improvement,  coordination  and  artic- 
ulation of  instruction  in  the  community  college  sys- 
tem. 

Workload  Information 

One  professional  position  is  proposed  to  begin  work 
on  assisting  community  college  districts  develop  aca- 
demic master  plans. 

Academic  master  plans  are  a  necessity  if  meaning- 
ful 10-year  building  programs  and  regional  planning 
efforts  are  to  be  made. 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1957-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

- 

$23,747 
1.7 

§43,000 
2.7 

Curriculum 

Under  the  provisions  of  various  federal  education 
acts,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Community  Col- 
leges is  responsible  for  administering  the  allocation  of 
federal  funds  and  recommending  action  on  project  ap- 
plications for  funding.  Approximately  1500  applica- 
tions for  federal  funds  are  submitted  each  year. 

Ohjectives 

1.  Make  college  program  managers  aware  of  major 
innovations  in  instruction  techniques  as  well  as 
major  legislative  changes. 

2.  Hold  annual  in-service  training  conferences  for 
instructors  and  administrators  of  each  of  the 
7  program  subjects. 

3.  Evaluate  applications  for  federal-state  funds  to 
assure  compliance  with  regulations  and  suggest  a 
priority  for  project  approval  that  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  projects  for  disadvantaged  youths 
and  summer  work  projects. 

4.  For  each  college  to  have  a  dean  or  associate  dean 
as  head  of  the  vocational-technical  curricula. 

General  Description 

Within  the  context  of  the  several  federal  vocational 
education  acts  and  the  master  plan  of  the  State  of 
California,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Community 
Colleges  aids  community  colleges  in  developing  local 
programs  they  desire  and  aid  in  preparing,  reviewing 
and  evaluating  applications  for  federal  aid. 

The  program  also  attempts  to  serve  as  an  agent  for 
industry  in  stimulating  vocational  education  pro- 
grams that  respond  to  industry  labor  demands. 

As  the  central  source  of  information  about  vo- 
cation education,  requests  for  information  from  the 
public,  other  states  and  the  colleges  themselves  are 
answered. 

Innovations  in  teaching  are  presented  to  the  col- 
leges through  workshops  and  conferences  and  evalu- 
ation teams  visit  individual  campuses  to  evaluate  pro- 
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II.  CURRICULUM   IMPROVEMENT  AND   EVALUATION— Continued 
B.  Vocational  Curriculum — Continued 


grams  and  recommend  changes  to  increase  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

Workload  Information 

The  four  professional  positions  and  2.5  clerical  po- 
sitions are  requested  to  meet  the  additional  workload 
requirements  of  (1)  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  (Public  Law  88-210)  and  the.  amendments  to 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  90- 
576)  and  (2)  the  increased  emphasis  on  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  disadvantaged  students. 

Professional  staff  is  required  to  provide  leadership, 
program  approval,  and  evaluation  of  vocational  edu- 


cation programs  in  the  expanding  fields  of  business 
and  health  education.  The  educational  policy  to  de- 
velop programs  for  disadvantaged  students  requires 
specialized  professional  staff  with  knowledge  not 
possessed  by  present  staff. 

Clerical  assistance  is  in  support  of  the  additional 
personnel  as  well  as  increased  workload  of  the  existing 
staff. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

- 

$393,470 
21.4 

$542,288 
29.9 

C.  Adult  Services 


Output 


Number  of  adults  served 
Number  of  workshops/ 

conferences  held 

Number  of  federally 
funded  projects  ap- 
proved   


Actual 
1967-6S 

283,601 
12 


50 


Estimated 
196S-69 

297,984 


64 


Estimated 
1969-70 

310,000 


55 


Need 

There  is  a  need  to  provide  post  high  school  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  adults  so  that  they  may  up- 
grade their  employment  skills,  seek  remedial  help  to 
overcome  educational  deficiencies  and  broaden  their 
cultural  horizons. 

In  1969,  the  adult  population  of  California  should 
number  an  estimated  12,500,000  and  between  10%  and 
13%  of  these  adults  will  be  regularly  enrolled  in 
classes  for  adults. 

In  addition,  a  need  for  awareness  of  social  and  civic 
problems  has  been  thrust  upon  us  by  the  rapid  ur- 
banization of  our  population. 

0  bjectives 

1.  To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  aditlt  education 
administrators  and  teachers  through  workshops, 


summer  session  classes,  conferences  and  individ- 
ual consultations. 

2.  To  coordinate  and  sponsor  ad  hoc  committees  for 
the  purpose  of  defining  adult  needs  and  formu- 
lating programs  to  meet  them. 

3.  To  make  teachers  and  community  leaders  aware 
of  federal  and  state  programs  and  projects. 

4.  To  encourage  colleges  to  provide  more  cultural 
services  through  the  use  of  consortiums  which 
spread  the  cost. 

5.  Assure  courses  comply  with  state  standards. 

General  Description 

The  major  function  of  this  element  is  course  and 
curriculum  approval. 

Remedial  reading  and  language  programs  must  be 
reviewed  and  recommendations  made  before  federal 
approval  can  be  obtained. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

- 

$16,816 
1.1 

$17,980 
1.1 

III.  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 


Need 


At  the  present  time,  about  80%  of  the  lower  divi- 
sion college  students  are  in  the  commimity  college 
system  and  represent  some  610,000  individuals  who  are 
seeking  not  only  Imowledge  but  self -understanding. 

Knowledge  of  occupational  requirements  as  well  as 
an  understanding  of  one's  own  desires  and  goals  is  of 
prime  importance  to  the  young  high  school  graduate 
and  must  be  met  with  efficient  knowledgeable  coun- 
seling. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  community  colleges  are 
autonomous  their  administration  of  regulations  for 
admission,  probation  and  other  student  activities  all 
meet  state  minimum  standards  but  vary  widely  in 


permissiveness.  To  maximize  the  ability  of  students  to 
move  within  the  community  college  system  and  to 
other  segments  of  higher  education  without  penalty, 
coordination  and  equality  of  student  personnel  serv- 
ices are  needed. 

Authority 

Education  Code  Section  22650  et  seq. 

objectives 

1.  All  community  colleges  to  have  a  uniform  policy 
for  admission,  graduation,  probation  and  dismis- 
sal. 
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III.  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES— Continued 


2.  All  community  colleges  have  a  trained  represen- 
tative to  counsel  students  about: 

Vocational  placement 
Financial  aid 
Occupational  information. 

3.  All  community  colleges  to  provide  a  minimum 
standard  of  student  personnel  services  in  the 
following  areas: 

Kegistration  and  records 


Student  appraisal 

Counseling 

Orientation 

Health 

Financial  assistance 

Placement 

Housing 

Research  and  evaluation 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Student    Personnel    Services    (General 

Fund)    -              2.2           2.2  -                .$33,672                $35,443 

Counseling  Services 

0"tp"t                                     if^%       \%^9        igeg-To"  ^-  Coordinate  policies  and  maintain  uniform  record 

1.  Number  of  full-time  keeping  procedures  for  student  registration,  transfer, 

coun.selors     542                580                592  and  followup. 

"'  counselors*'  °if"!l"!™!_          61%            72%            78%  ^-  Coordinate  policies  and  maintain  uniform  pro- 

3.  Ratio   of  counseiors-stu-  cedures   for  measurement   of   student   interests   and 

dents    --r--^- ---^-      534-M         510-M         501-M  abilities  for  course  placement. 

a.  400:1  student-counselor  5-  Develop  and  disseminate  materials  such  as  films, 

ratio 16               20               22  film,  strips,  slides,  and  printed  brochures  on  pertinent 

5.  Requests  for  sltlfce  l^^l°           76               98             124  information  for  prospective  students. 

6.  Workshops  held 12                 3  6.  Plan,   promote,   and  conduct  workshops  to   ap- 

1:  £c?re"rt"'tion?''?ondu't-e-d             2                4                3  P^^ise    college    counselors    of    availability    of    loans, 

grants,  and  scholarships,  also  assist  colleges  m  admm- 

Need  istration  of  financial  aid  programs. 

^              .,,,■,,  -1                        , ,  7.  Provide    resource    services    for    development    of 

Community  colleges  do  not  have  comparable  coun-  j.-       i  •   j-          j.-            j.                 n            „         „ 

1-         4.  jK                -u              £     ■       1  £  11  4.-  occupational  information  centers  on  college  campuses 

selmg  staffs— some  have  professional  full-time  coun-  ,  imnlpTnpntation  of  a  retrieval  svstem  for  iob  data 

selors  -while  others  use  teaching  start  as  faculty  ad-  ,,    ,           i  •■    i                  ,-.1         ■.■•     '      -i             „      j. 

,,•        •■•Oi^j.              1-         4.jffi  that    would    be    compatible    with    modern    computer 

visors  on  a  part-time  basis.  Student  counseling  starts  .           ,                    ^                                               ^ 

need  to  be  able  to  meet  and  discuss  mutual  problems  ^o  m      '     ^x.             ^             j            j.              i,  ^  + 

-I     ,    ,.                 nil,         J                 £  iV    1  J.    J.  8.  Plan,  gather,  analyze,  and  report  research  data 

and  solutions  as  well  as  to  be  made  aware  or  the  latest  '  ^          '     ,    :f  .  '              ^, .         j.  a     ^ 

requirements,  techniques,  and  materials  available.  necessary  to  make  decisions  regarding  student  per- 

^              .          ,,                                            ,          -  -  sonnel  functions  tor  community  colleges. 

Community  colleges  operate  autonomously  and  have 

a  diversity  of  admission,  probation  and  dismissal  rules.  General  Description 

Further,  the  scope  and  quality  of  vocational  place-  The  professional  staff  provides  individual  consulta- 

ment  services  varies  widely  and  the  uniformity  of  data  tion   services  to   colleges  as  well   as   developing  and 

storage  makes  inter-college  transfer  and  comparison  conducting  conferences  and  workshops  where  college 

difficult.   Thus  standardization   of  requirements  and  «taff  members  receive  new  ideas  and  learn   of  new 

data  collection  and  presentation  is  desirable  for  both  techniques  and  materials  while,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 

,    J     ,         JJ--XJ.  changing  ideas  with  their  contemporaries, 

students  and  administrators.  ^,?    ^     j.-   -i-        n  ,-,       j.  «  ■       i           w  i,- 

Other  activities  of  the  start  involve  publishing  an 

Ohjectives  information  bulletin  for  new  students,  serving  on  ac- 
creditation   teams,    developing    vocational    guidance 

1.  Plan  and  conduct  an  annual  conference  of  stu-  workshops  and  consulting  directly  with  college  officials 
dent  counseling  personnel  to  be  attended  by  repre-  on  their  specific  program  problems. 

sentatives  of  each  community  college  campus.  ^„p^^                                          Art„3i         Estimated        Estimated 

2.  Encourage  colleges  to  provide  full-time  profes-  „        ,.                                      ^^^^"^^        ^^^?iL      ^^ff° 
^^     ^     ■       T     ^    „p^         .     1      ,                 T                                     Expenditures     -           33,672           35,443 

Sionally  trained  stafi:  tor  student  counseling.  Personnel  man-years -  2.2  2.2 
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IV.  BOARD  ADMINISTRATION 


This  program  encompasses  the  activities  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Community  Colleges  and 
the  administrative  and  staff  services  necessary  to  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  operate  the  board's  staff. 

Authority 

Education  Code  of  the  State  of  California  and 
Title  5  of  the  California  Administrative  Code. 

Objectives 

1.  To  provide  active  leadership  in  meeting  current 
problems  in  developing  a  statewide  network  of  com- 
munity colleges  which  will  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  California's  citizens. 

2.  To  provide  administrative  and  management  sup- 
port services  to  the  several  operating  units  of  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

General  Description 

1.  Board  of  Governors 

This  element  sets  forth  the  expenses  related  to  the 
operation  and  meeting  expense  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

2.  Executive 

This  element  provides  for  the  executive  direction 
of  the  operations  of  the  board.  This  direction  is  pro- 
vided through  a  chancellor,  vice  chancellor,  with  ad- 
ministrative and  clerical  assistance. 

3.  Legal  Services 

This  service  provides  the  board  with  the  legal 
counsel  necessary  to  implement  the  board's  leader- 
ship and  direction  of  the  statewide  system  of  com- 
munity colleges. 


4.  Administrative  Services 

Those  support  services  which  function  best  when 
centralized  or  have  wide  application  to  all  operating 
units  such  as  mail  service,  telephone  communications 
and  clerical  support  services  are  the  task  of  this  unit. 

5.  Accounting  and  Personnel  Services 

This  function  will  provide  the  personnel,  fiscal,  and 
business  services  essential  to  the  operation  of  a  state 
agency.  All  such  services  will  be  performed  by  the 
Department  of  General  Services  on  a  contractual 
basis. 

'Worhload  Information 

This  budget  will  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
a  Vice  Chancellor  position  which  was  authorized  dur- 
ing 1968-69  to  provide  executive  assistance  to  the 
Chancellor.  Also  continued  from  1968-69  is  the  po- 
sition of  Higher  Education  Specialist  I  which  cur- 
rently provides  services  to  legislative  bodies  both 
state  and  federal  as  well  as  performing  administrative 
functions  related  to  the  anal.ysis  of  problems  for  the 
Board  of  Governors.  The  position  of  legal  counsel  is 
also  continued  from  the  1968-69  fiscal  year.  This  po- 
sition provides  legal  advice  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, the  board's  staff  and  is  at  the  present  time 
deeply  involved  in  matters  of  student  unrest  as  well 
as  revision  of  the  Education  Code.  Clerical  support 
is  also  proposed  for  these  positions. 

An  Administrative  Services  unit  of  three  clerical 
positions  is  proposed.  This  unit  will  provide  mail,  tele- 
phone, duplication  and  purchasing  support  services 
as  well  as  management  of  a  clerical  pool. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-63  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Board  of  Governors _  _  _ 

Executive    -  6  8 

Legal  services —  1  2 

Administrative  services -  3.5  3 

Accounting  and  personnel   services _  _  _ 

Totals — Board  Administration -  10.5  13 

General  Fund  

Reimbursements    


3,575 

21,000 

22,500 

_ 

128,211 

149,110 

— 

16,340 

26,359 

— 

21,297 

28,607 

- 

23,673 
210,521 

27,000 

3,575 

253,576 

3,575 

210,m 

225,773 

- 

100 

27,803 
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STATE   SCHOLARSHIP  AND   LOAN   COMMISSION 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 


The  State  Scholarship  and  Loan  Commission,  cre- 
ated in  1955  as  the  State  Scholarship  Commis.sion  to 
administer  the  State  Scholarship  Program  and  with  its 
name  changed  by  the  Legislature  in  1966  to  reflect 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Scholarship   Program   

II.  Graduate  Fellowship  Program 

III.  Guaranteed  Loan  Program 

IV.  Administration  Undistributed   


additional  responsibilities,  now  administers  three  pro- 
grams of  student  financial  assistance.  The  State 
Scholarship  and  Loan  Commission  consists  of  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor. 


TOTALS,   PROGRAMS   

General  Fund 

(riiaranteed  Loan  Reserve  Fund 

Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 

1967-68 

$5,053,272 

237,455 

91,085 

56,016 

ESTIMATED 

196S-69 

$7,941,598 

859,913 

57,948 

59,162 

$8,918,621 
8,839,505 
19,116 
33.2 

PROPOSED 

1969-70 

$11,646..523 

1,240,850 

65,204 

65,013 

$5,437,828 
5,3i5,966 
91,862 
29.9 

$13,017,590 
12,92J,,989 
92,601 
36.4 

PROGRAM   AUGMENTATION 

College  Opportunity  Grant  Program  (General  Fund) 

Totals,    Augmentation    


NET  TOTAL,  AUGMENTATION  (General  Fund) 

Personnel  man-years 


GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT  __ 

General  Fund 

Guaranteed  Loan  Reserve  Fund 

Personnel  man-years 


$5,437,828 
5,345,966 
91,862 
29.9 


$8,918,621 
8,839,505 
79,116 
33.2 


PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 


College  Opportunity  Grant  Program 

Need 

The  number  of  disadvantaged  students  enrolled  in 
higher  education  is  disproportionately  low,  and  it  is 
public  policy  to  increase  enrollment  of  disadvantaged 
students  in  California  colleges. 

Authority 

Chapter  1410,  Statutes  of  1968,  establishes  the  Col- 
lege Opportunity  Grant  Program  and  assigns  it  to 
the  State  Scholarship  and  Loan  Commission  for  ad- 
ministration. 

Ohjectives 

In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  disadvantaged 
students  enrolled  iu  higher  education  there  must  be 
additional  funds  for  student  financial  aid,  since  dis- 
advantaged students  by  definition  have  serious  prob- 
lems in  meeting  college  costs.  Conventional  academic 
selection  systems  do  not  measure  accurately  the  po- 
tential for  college  success  of  this  group  of  students 
and  hence  disadvantaged  students  tend  not  to  qualify 
for  already  limited  financial  aid  resources  in  suffi- 
cient number.  A  separate  program  using  noneonven- 


$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 
$1,000,000 


$14,017,590 
13,924,989 
92,601 
44.4 


$1,000,000 


tional  selection  systems  is  needed.  The  CoUege  Op- 
portunity Grant  Program  is  a  special  program  to 
meet  the  unique  problems  of  selection  for  financial 
assistance  to  disadvantaged  students. 

General  Description 

The  State  Scholarship  and  Loan  Commission  is 
charged  by  law  with  providing  a  definition  of  a  dis- 
advantaged student  for  financial  aid  purposes  and 
for  establishing  subjective  and  experimental  methods 
of  selection  and  providing  financial  assistance  in- 
cluding tuition,  fees  and  subsistence  for  such  students. 

Workload  Plan 

The  commission  staff  has  developed  a  workload  plan 
for  the  1969-70  budget  which  includes  administrative 
costs.  In  the  summer  of  1969  recipients  of  grants 
would  be  selected  through  a  selection  system  for  en- 
rollment in  the  fall  of  1969.  Costs  are  established  on 
the  basis  of  preliminary  estimates  of  the  nature  of  the 
selection  programs  and  upon  the  experience  of  the 
commission  in  administration  of  other  financial  aid 
programs. 
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CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


The  State  Scholarship  Program  is  necessary  and 
desirable  as  a  method  of  assisting  students  and  inde- 
pendent colleges  and  maintaining  a  better  balance 
between  public  and  independent  higher  education  in 
California.  College  costs  are  rising  faster  than  per- 
sonal income,  and  student  financial  aid  resources  to 
meet  the  increasing  costs  of  higher  education  at  inde- 
pendent and  public  higher  education  institutions  are 
inadequate.  A  1966-67  survey  of  members  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Independent  California  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities showed  that  only  16  percent  of  college-ad- 
ministered scholarships  and  grants  were  covered  by 
endowment  funds  and  60  percent  financed  from  cur- 
rent gifts  and  general  funds  and  24  percent  from 
federal  funds.  Eecent  studies  have  illustrated  the  seri- 
ous financial  problems  facing  independent  colleges. 

Authority 

The  State  Scholarship  Program  is  authorized  bv 
Sections  31201  to  31218  of  the  Education  Code.  The 
nutober  of  new  scholarships  was  increased  from  1 
percent  to  2  percent  of  high  school  graduates  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  previous  academic  vear  bv  Chapter  1659 
of  the  Statutes  of  1967. 

Ohjectives 

The  State  Scholarship  Program  was  initiated  and 
expanded  by  the  Legislature  to : 

1.  Save  state  funds  by  assisting  in  the  diversion  of 
students  from  public  to  independent  colleges. 

2.  Assist  California's  independent  colleges  bj'  in- 
creasing number  of  students  able  to  attend  thus  al- 
lowing expansion  of  independent  college  enrollment. 

3.  Encourage  and  assist  able  and  financially  needy 
students  to  attend  any  California  college. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  savings  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia over  the  last  10  years  as  a  result  of  the  diver- 
sion of  students  is  in  excess  of  $5,000,000  in  operating 
costs  and  capital  expenditures.  The  State  Scholarship 
Program,  by  providing  financial  assistance  to  students 
in  need  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  tuition  at  inde- 
pendent colleges,  has  increased  the  supply  of  students 
wishing  and  able  to  attend  independent  colleges  and 
has  with  other  factors  enabled  the  colleges  to  expand 
enrollments  and  to  enroll  a  greater  number  of  stu- 
dents than  had  been  estimated  by  the  Master  Plan  for 
Higher  Education  studies. 


General  Description 

The  commission  establishes  standards  and  proce- 
dures for  selecting  new  scholarship  winners  using 
both  academic  and  financial  need  criteria.  They  also 
certify  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  for  legal  resi- 
dence and  good  citizenship  and  dedication  to  Ameri- 
can ideals  have  been  met.  Applications  for  renewal 
are  screened  on  the  basis  of  continued  academic 
eligibility  as  determined  by  recommendations  from 
the  student's  college  and  continued  financial  need. 

Both  new  and  renewal  state  scholarship  vidnners' 
awards  are  reviewed  and  coordinated  with  the  awards 
made  by  colleges  and/or  private  scholarship  awarding 
groups. 

Payment  of  the  state  scholarships  is  made  to  the 
student's  college  by  virtue  of  a  tuition  and  fee  claim 
prepared  by  the  commission,  submitted  to  the  college, 
signed  by  the  student,  and  returned  to  the  commission 
for  review  and  transmission  to  the  State  Controller 
for  payment. 

Worhload  Plan 

The  scholarship  program  clerical  workload  is  ex- 
pressed bj'  weighted  work  units.  The  workload  units 
are  based  on  past  experience  and  are  initiated  in  the 
1969-70  budget  to  more  adequately  reflect  the  true 
workload. 

Certain  clerical  costs  in  a  central  secretariat  are 
prorated  among  the  three  programs  administered  by 
the  Scholarship  and  Loan  Commission. 

Accounting  costs  are  prorated  among  the-  three  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Scholarship  and  Loan 
Commission. 

Operating  expenses  for  office  expense  and  communi- 
cation are  from  actual  cost  experience  for  applications, 
semifinalists,  new  scholarships  and  current  scholar- 
ships and  extended  for  workload  increases  in  these 
categories. 

The  workload  adjustment  in  1968-69  and  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  1969-70  reflect  both  a  review  of 
workload  standards  and  increases  in  scholarships  and 
applications.  The  1968-69  workload  adjustment  in- 
cluded 3  clerical  positions  for  7  months.  'The  proposed 
increase  in  1969-70  includes  4.3  clerical  positions  and 
1  Financial  Need  Analyst.  The  Financial  Need  Ana- 
lyst will  be  used  to  meet  increased  semifinalist  need 
statement  evaluation  workload. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


19.4 


20.4 
3 


25.1 


19.4 


23.4 


25.1 


$5,053,272 


$5,053,272 


$7,911,625         $11,646,523 
29,973 


$7,941,598        $11,646,523 
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I.  SCHOLARSHIP   PROGRAM— Continued 
SUMMARY  OF  STATE  SCHOLARSHIP   PARTICIPATION   SINCE  1956 


Number 
Year  HS  Graduates 

1956 110.29J: 

1957 123.840 

1958 136,613 

1959 161,544 

1960 173,913 

1981 179.176 

1962 185,152 

1963 224,121 

1964 242,600 

1965 252.000 

1966 265.000 

196T 274,600 

1968 279,800 


Need 


Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

Number 

Applicants  to 

New  state 

New  Winners  to 

Applicants 

HS  Seniors 

Scholar: 

HS  Graduates 

2,443 

2  12 

599 

0.520 

5,260 

4.25 

842 

0.680 

7,944 

5.81 

973 

0.712 

9,035 

5.59 

1,191 

0.737 

11.165 

6.41 

881 

0..507 

13.677 

7.63 

1,514 

0.844 

15,305 

8.26 

1.7S3 

0.962 

15.913 

7.10 

1,844 

0.822 

19,992 

8.24 

1,828 

0.754 

21,090 

8.36 

1,625 

0.644 

22,252 

8.39 

2,650 

1.00 

23,818 

8.67 

2,746 

l.OO 

29,376 

10.50 

5.596 

2.00 

Total  Awards 

In  Effect 

Averat 

Including  Renewals 

Awar 

640 

$386 

1.280 

424 

1,920 

425 

2,560 

426 

2.560 

437 

3,200 

535 

3.840 

575 

4,480 

573 

5,120 

691 

5,120 

701 

6.042 

728 

6,902 

704 

10,493 

733 

If.  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 


The  >State  Graduate  Fellowship  Program  is  neces- 
sary and  desirable  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  supply 
of  college  faculty  which  is  in  short  supply  and  as  a 
method  of  assisting  graduate  students  and  independ- 
ent colleges. 

Authority 

The  Graduate  Fellowship  Program  is  authorized  bv 
Sections  31240  to  31251  of  the  Education  Code.  The 
number  of  graduate  fellowships  authorized  was  in- 
creased from  1  percent  to  2  percent  of  the  A.B.  de- 
grees granted  in  California  in  the  previous  academic 
year  by  Chapter  1659  of  the  Statutes  of  1967. 

Oijeotives 

The  State  Graduate  Fellowship  Program  exists  to 
afford  opportunity  for  graduate  study  to  unusually 
able  persons  giving  promise  in  the  scholarly  world 
and  to  produce  a  greater  supply  of  competent  teach- 
ers. The  program  is  designed  to  increase  the  supply 
of  potential  college  faculty  members  at  California 
colleges  as  a  means  of  offsetting  the  existing  and  yjve- 
dicted  shortage  of  faculty.  The  State  C-rraduate  Fel- 
lowship Program  parallels  the  State  Scholarship 
Program  in  objectives  in  that  it  provides  assistance 
in  diverting  students  from  public  to  independent  col- 
leges and  saving  the  state  funds  for  operating  expense 
and  capital  outlay. 

1967-68  was  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  State 
Fellowship  Program. 

General  Description 

The  commission,  with  the  assistance  of  the  statuto- 
rily established  Graduate  Fellowship  Advisory  Com- 


mittee, establishes  standards  and  procedures  for  se- 
lecting new  fellowship  winners  usiag  both  academic 
and  financial  need  criteria  and  certifying  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  for  legal  residence.  At  the  present 
time.  State  Graduate  Fellowships  are  for  one  year 
only  and  are  not  renewable. 

The  State  Graduate  Fellowship  winners'  awards  are 
reviewed  and  coordinated  with  awards  made  by  col- 
leges and/or  private  fellowship  awarding  groups. 

PajTuent  of  State  Graduate  Fellowships  is  made  to 
the  student's  college  by  virtue  of  a  tuition  and  fee 
claim  prepared  by  the  commission,  submitted  to  the 
college,  signed  by  the  student,  and  returned  to  the 
commission  for  review  and  transmission  to  the  State 
Controller  for  payment. 

Workload  Plan 

State  Graduate  Fellowships  are  small  in  number 
and  the  program  is  staffed  on  a  muiimum  workload 
personnel  basis.  Originally  staffed  by  one  intermediate 
clerical  position,  the  program  has  grown  to  a  size 
and  complexity  to  require  one  administrative  position. 
A  scholarship  and  fellowship  program  supervisor  is 
added  to  the  196.9-70  budget  on  a  minimum  program 
staffing  basis. 

Certain  clerical  costs  m  a  central  secretariat  are  pro- 
rated among  the  three  programs  administered  by  the 
Scholarship  and  Loan  Commission. 

Accounting  costs  are  prorated  among  the  three  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Scholarship  and  Loan 
Commission. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 

1967-68 


ESTIfMTED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General 
Fund)    


2.3 


2.3  3.3 


§237,455 


,913  ?1,240,850 
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II.  GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIP   PROGRAM— Continued 

Work  Units Weiahted  Work  Units 

Output                                          Weigiited  Past  Year  Current  Year  Budset  Year  Past  Year  Current  Year  Budget  Year 

Unit  Value  Actual  Estimated  Proposed  Actual  Estimated  Proposed 
New  fellowship  applica- 
tions—processed        1  1,530  2,000  2,500  1,530  2,000  2,500 

New  fellowships — 

awarded 1  840  1,100  1,500  840  1,100  1,500 

Current  fellowships 1.5  280  840  1,100  420  1,260  1,650 

Totals  ■ 2,650  3,940  5,100  2,700  4,360  5,650 

III.  GUARANTEED  LOAN  PROGRAM 


Need 

Since  college  costs  are  increasing  rapidly  and  faster 
than  personal  income,  new  sources  of  paying  educa- 
tional expenses  are  being  sought.  Loans  to  families 
and/or  students  have  been  used  increasingly  in  the 
last  10  years.  The  State  Guaranteed  Loan  Program 
provides  additional  sources  of  credit  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  available.  Such  credit  is  available  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  because  of  federal  interest  sub- 
sidies. 

Authority 

The  State  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  is  authorized 
by  Sections  31271  to  31282,  of  the  Education  Code. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  State  Guaranteed  Loan  Pro- 
gram is  to  enable  the  State  of  California  to  provide 
credit  to  parents  and/or  students  to  pay  college  costs. 
Using  federal  funds  as  a  reserve  to  purchase  defaults, 
the  Commission  has,  through  the  State  Guaranteed 
Loan  Program,  guaranteed  $14,795,000  in  loans  to 
California  college  students.  Actually,  the  loans  are 
made  by  California  lenders  (banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  credit  unions). 


General  Description 

The  commission,  acting  within  federal  law  and 
regulations  and  state  law,  establishes  standards  and 
procedures  for  the  guaranteeing  of  loans  made  by 
California  lenders  to  college  students.  At  present, 
there  are  no  federal  funds  available  for  guaranteeing 
additional  loans  and  the  commission  function  is  to 
maintain  the  records  for  loans  outstanding,  including 
the  verification  of  enrollment  in  college  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  status  of  the  loan  with  lenders.  The  com- 
mission is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  purchas- 
ing loans  which  legally  have  met  the  definition  of  a 
default  and  for  attempting  collections  on  loans  which 
have  been  purchased. 

Workload  Plan 

The  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  is  on  a  minimum 

staffing  basis. 

Certain  clerical  costs  in  a  central  secretariat  are 
prorated  among  the  three  programs  administered  by 
the  Scholarship  and  Loan  Commission. 

Accounting  costs  are  prorated  among  the  three 
programs  administered  by  the  Scholarship  and  Loan 
Commission. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing   program   costs 
Workload    adjustments    


3.9 


3.9 

-0.7 


Totals,     Guaranteed      Loan      Program 
(Guarayiieed  Loan  Reserre  Fund)^ 


3.9 


3.7 


$91,085 


$91,085 


Work  Units 


$57,948 


$57,948 


$65,204 


$65,204 


Output                                         Weighted  Past  Year  Current  Year  Budget  Year 

Unit  Value     Actual  Estimated  Proposed 
Guaranteed  loan  appli- 
cations— processed $12,474  0  0 

Loans  guaranteed 12,162  0  0 

Loans  defaiilted .  19  50  100 

Loans  outstanding 17,653  17,000  16,500 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 
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IV.  DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Need 


Central  leadership  and  services  are  vital  to  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  the  three  student  financial 
assistance  programs. 

Authority 

The  authority  for  this  program  is  found  in  Section 
31212  of  the  Education  Code. 

Ohjectives 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  to  provide  a 
chief  executive  officer  for  the  commission  and  to  serve 
the  commission  in  the  areas  of  policy  development. 
The  central  administration  of  this  program  is  to  pro- 
vide general  administrative  direction  to  the  three 
operating  programs,  interpretation  of  the  law,  pro- 
gram development,  to  provide  services  to  the  Gover- 
nor's office  and  the  Legislature  and  to  provide  liaison 
and  coordination  with  the  segments  of  higher  educa- 
tion. It  is  also  to  provide  administrative  business  and 
other  necessary  services  for  the  statewide  operation  of 
three  student  financial  aid  programs. 

General  Description 

Central  leadership  and  services  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  executive  and  one  services. 


The  executive  director  is  charged  with  conducting 

the  affairs  of  the  commission;  developing,  interpret- 
ing, and  applying  policies  of  the  commission;  provid- 
ing liaison  to  the  segments  of  higher  education ;  main- 
taining communication  with  the  Governor's  office  and 
the  Legislature ;  and  providing  overall  central  admin- 
istrative direction  in  program  development. 

The  assistant  executive  director  assists  the  director 
with  the  above  tasks  when  workload  demands  and  pro- 
vides central  administrative  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  commissioij. 

The  central  services  provide  the  processing  of  cor- 
respondence, telephone,  and  initial  public  contact. 

Certain  clerical  costs  in  a  central  secretariat  are 
prorated  among  the  three  programs  administered  by 
the  Scholarship  and  Loan  Commission. 

Accounting  costs  are  prorated  among  the  three  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Scholarship  and  Loan 
Commission. 

Workload  Plan 

The  main  function  of  the  departmental  administra- 
tion is  general  leadership  and,  therefore,  there  is  no 
definite  output  data  or  workload  plan. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 4.3  4.3  4.3  $56,016  $59,162  $65,013 

General    Fund    55,239  S7,994  37,616 

Guaranteed  Loan  Reserve  Fund 777  Z1,16S  27,397 


FISCAL  AFFAIRS 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

Headquarters  Oflace  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 
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The  Board  of  Control's  objectives  are: 

a.  To  hear,  expeditiously  and  justly,  claims  against 
the  state. 

b.  To   reduce   state   expenditures   by   encouraging 

state  employees  to  submit  their  ideas  for  im- 
proved operations  and  efScieney. 

c.  To  provide  reasonable  and  equitable  standards 

and   controls   governing   the   presentation   and 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Claims,  Riilesmaking,  and  Fiscal  Controls  Program 

II.  Employee  Merit  Award  Program 

III.  Administration — distributed  to  other  programs 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS  (General  Fund) 

Personnel  man-years  


audit  of  claims  against  the  state ;  employee  al- 
lowances and  charges;  payroll  deductions;  value 
of  services  to  employees;  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment  for  the  state;  use  of  state- 
owned  vehicles;  and  employee  merit  awards. 
To  safeguard  public  funds  in  acting  on  the  var- 
ious fiscal  matters  specifically  committed  to  the 
board's  jurisdiction. 


ACTUAL 
19S7-6S 

$67,539 
38,779 
(9,543) 


$106,318 
10 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

$62,502 

44,135 

(10,910) 

$106,637 

10.3 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 

$76,684 

44,952 

(12,240) 

$121,636 

11 


I.  CLAIMS,   RULESMAKING,  AND  FISCAL  CONTROLS  PROGRAM 


Output  Criteria 


Claims  filed 

Late  claim  applications 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 
2,086            2,399  2,759 

171  197  227 


Need 


1.  To  make  legislative  consideration  of  claims 
against  the  state  as  efficient  as  possible. 

2.  To  establish  and  maintain  uniform  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  the  presentation  and  audit 
of  claims  against  tlie  state;  emi3loyee  allowances 
and  charges ;  payroll  deductions ;  value  of  serv- 
ices to  employees;  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
equipment  for  the  state;  use  of  state-owned  ve- 
hicles ;  and  employee  merit  awards. 

3.  To  represent  more  than  one  constitutional  officer, 
to  make  final  approval  or  disapproval  of  numer- 
ous specific  fiscal  transactions  of  state  agencies. 

Authority 

Government  Code,  Sections  905.2.  912.8,  11031, 
11270,  13920,  13940;  Eevenue  and  Taxation  Code. 
Section  6901,   Code  of  Civil  Procedure   1326;  et  al. 

OTtjectivefi 

To  insure  the  validity  of  all  claims  for  money  or 
damages  filed  against  the  state,  to  provide  for  the 
control  of  the  expenditure  of  public  money  and  to 
insure  that  various  fiscal  transactions  committed  to 
the  board's  jurisdiction  for  approval  are  legal  and 
valid. 

General  Description 

(1)  The  board  staff  receives,  processes,  obtains  legal 
investigation  and  recommendation,  and  presents  to  the 


board  for  its  action  all  claims  for  money  or  damages 
against  the  state.  Tort  liability  claims  and  claims  of 
needy  victims  of  crimes  of  violence  allowed  by  the 
board  are  paid  immediately  from  separate,  specifically 
appropriated  funds.  Other  types  of  claims  approved 
by  the  board  are  referred  to  the  Legislature  for  pay- 
ment out  of  various  funds  under  the  annual  omnibus 
claim  appropriation.  (2)  The  board  staff  schedules  for 
board  hearing  and  advertises  proposed  board  rules 
and  rule  changes.  Upon  adoption  by  the  board,  staff 
prep.-.res  and  transmits  certified  copies  to  the  Office 
of  Administrative  Procedure  for  filing  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  for  publication.  Staff  then  pre- 
pares, lias  reproduced  and  distributes  circular  letters 
advising  interested  parties  of  adopted  rules  and  rule 
changes.  (3)  The  board  staff  receives,  in  many  in- 
stances obtains  audit  or  legal  recommendation,  and 
presents  to  the  board  for  its  action,  numerous  fiscal 
and  other  transactions  specifically  committed  to  the 
board's  jurisdiction.  Upon  approval  by  the  board,  staff 
advises  interested  parties  of  approvals.  Examples  of 
the  numerous  miscellaneous  fiscal  approvals  specifi- 
cally committed  to  the  board  are  discharge  of  accounts 
receivable  of  the  state ;  refunds,  credits  and  cancella- 
tions of  taxes;  sale  and  disposal  of  unclaimed  prop- 
erty; transfer  of  funds  between  state  agencies;  cash 
merit  awards.  The  board  also  determines  the  pro-rata 
share  of  administrative  costs  payable  by  each  state 
agency;  establishes  headquarters  for  state  officials; 
hears  purchase  protests;  plus  other  miscellaneous 
matters  specifically  committed  to  its  jurisdiction.  The 
staff  provides  support. 


FISCAL  AFFAIRS 
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I.  CLAIMS,  RULESMAKING,  AND  FISCAL  CONTROLS  PROGRAM— Continued 


Workload  Information 

Claims  filed,  the  primary  workload  indicator,  in- 
creased 15.1  percent  in  fiscal  year  1967-68,  over 
fiscal  year  1966-67.  Of  this  increase,  7.9  percent  is 
attributable  to  new  workload  added  by  1967  legisla- 
tion (Chapter  1546),  consisting  of  163  claims  of  needy 
victims  of  violent  crimes.  These  claims  were  filed  dur- 
ing the  period  11-27-67  to  6-30-68,  with  from  24  to  27 
being  filed  each  month,  March  through  June,  indicat- 
ing a  recurring  workload  of  approximately  25  per 
month  for  this  type  of  claim.  Other  claims  accounted 


for  7.2  percent  of  the  15.1  percent  increase  in  fiscal 
year  1967-68.  The  1968-69  and  1969-70  estimated  out- 
put is  for  a  15  percent  increase  in  both  claims  filed 
and  late  claim  applications  for  each  year.  This  estimate 
is  based  on  the  15.1  percent  increase  in  claims  during 
1967-68  and  the  fact  that  the  claims  increase  has 
averaged  15.6  percent  per  year  for  the  past  four  years 
(1964-65,  13.6  percent;  1965-66,  10.8  percent;  1966- 
67,  23.1  percent;  1967-68,  15.1  percent). 

One  additional  position  is  proposed  in  the  budget 
year  for  the  projected  workload  increase. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 
Workload  adjustments 


6.3 


6.3 
0.7 


Totals,  Claims — Rulesmaking  and 
Fiscal   Controls  (General  Fund)- 


Output  Criteria 
Suggestions  received 
Need 


6.3 


.$67,589 


$67,539 


61,117 
1,385 


$65,051 
11,633 


$62,502 


$76,684 


II.  EMPLOYEE  MERIT  AWARD  PROGRAM 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1965-69 

1969-70 

3,708 

3,700 

3,700 

Economy  and  efficiency  in  conducting  the  state's 
business. 

Authoriiy 

Government  Code  Section  13926. 

Oijectives 

To  save  the  state  money  through  the  promotion  and 
adoption  of  employees '  ideas  which  will  result  in  elim- 
inating or  reducing  state  expenditures  or  improving 
operations. 

General  Description 

The  board  staff  administers,  coordinates  and  pro- 
motes the  state  wide  suggestion  program;  consults 


with  and  gives  guidance  and  assistance  to  all  depart- 
ments; receives,  processes,  and  refers  eligible  sugges- 
tions to  departments  for  consideration;  reviews  sug- 
gestion evaluations  to  assure  complete,  accurate  and 
objective  reports ;  notifies  suggesters  when  suggestions 
are  not  adopted ;  prepares  recommendations  for  State 
Merit  Award  Board  consideration  and  action  for 
adopted  suggestions  or  suggestions  for  which  an  ele- 
ment of  disagreement  or  uncertainty  exists;  develops 
and  recommends  to  the  State  Merit  Award  Board  im- 
proved standards  and  policies  for  the  conduct  of  the 
program. 

Workload  Information 

Suggestions  received,  the  primary  workload  indi- 
cator, decreased  3.4  percent  in  fiscal  year  1967-68 
below  fiscal  year  1966-67.  This  is  the  first  year  that 
suggestions  have  not  increased  at  least  15  percent 
sinc'e  1964-65  (1965-66,  15  percent  increase;  1966-67, 
17  percent  increase). 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 

Totals,    Employee    Merit    Award    Pro- 
gram   (General  Fund) 


3.4 


3.4 


$38,779 


$44,135 


$44,952 


3.4 


3.4 


3.4 


$38,779 


$44,135 


$44,9.52 
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III.  ADMINISTRATION   PROGRAM 


Need 


There  is  a  need  to  administer  board  functions  and 
activities  not  specifically  assignable  to  other  programs. 

Authority 

Government  Code  Section  13901. 

Ohjective 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  direc- 
tion, policy  determination,  administrative  assistance, 
and  general  administrative  services  necessary  for  the 
realization  of  board  objectives. 


General  Description 

There  is  no  separate  staff  or  unit  to  perform  ad- 
ministrative functions,  due  to  the  limited  size  of  the 
board's  staff.  All  emploj'ees,  including  the  board  sec- 
retary, are  engaged  in  daily  workload  processing.  Gen- 
eral administrative  functions  are  accomplished  by 
several  personnel,  on  a  part-time  basis.  Accounting 
and  personnel  services  are  contracted  for,  with  the 
Department  of  General  Services;  however,  staff  time 
is  required  for  program  analysis  and  procedures,  plan- 
ning, budgeting,  training,  paperwork  management, 
and  other  housekeeping  functions. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Administration   program   0.6  0.6  0.6 

Less  Amount  Charged  to  Other  Programs : 

Claims,  Rulesmaking  and  Fiscal  Controls 

Employee  Merit  Award  Program 

Net  Totals,  Administration 


$9,543 
-$5,S20 


$10,910 

-$6,128 
-4,782 


$12,240 

-$6,78i 
-5,Jf56 
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STATE   CONTROLLER 

Headquarters  OflSce  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 

The  State  Controller  is  the  elective  state  fiscal  of-  member  on  fiscally  oriented  state  boards  and  com- 

ficer.  As  such  the  primary  objectives  of  his  ofSee  are :  missions. 

to  provide  sound  fiscal  control  over  receipt  and  dis-  The  powers,  duties  and  functions  of  the  State 
bursement  of  public  funds;  to  report  the  financial  Controller  embrace  (1)  those  expressed  in  the  Con- 
operations  and  condition  of  the  state,  and  local  gov-  stitution  (Article  XIII,  Sections  20  and  21),  (2) 
ernment;  to  assure  that  money  due  the  state  is  col-  *^°^^  inherent  in  the  nature  of  his  office,  though  not 
,  .  T  1  .  .-I  -^  .  1  IV.  J..  1  SO  expressed,  (3)  those  unquestionably  essential  to 
lected  and  to  provide  _  equitable,  effective  and  eeo-  ^he  efficient  operation  of  his  office,  and  (4)  such  addi- 
nomieal  tax  administration ;  to  provide  fiscal  assistance  tional  powers,  duties,  or  functions  as  the  Legislature 
and  guidance  to  local  government ;  and  to  serve  as  may  confer  or  impose  upon  him. 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                 ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

1967-6S        1968-69        1969-70 

I.  Fiscal   Control   ?3.383,690           $4,023,420           $3,684,209 

II.  Tax    Administration    2,315,710             2,495,162             2,535,807 

III.  Local  Government  Fiscal  Affairs 691,513                755,961                798,357 

IV.  Administration: 

Distributed  to  other  programs (299,074)            (323,641)            (330,281) 

Undistributed   149,080                216,315                164,322 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $6,539,999           $7,490,858           $7,182,695 

Reimbursements  -139,601              -204,514             -142,156 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $6,400,398           $7,286,344           $7,040,539 

General  Fund 4,978,054             5,717,896            5,724,086 

Motor  Vehicle  Transportation  Tax  Fund 140,1)41                153,015               146,560 

Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Fund 885,6SS               933,700               944,541 

State  School  Building  Aid  Fund 189,186               166,514               160,074 

Aeronautics  Fund   56,884                 65,219                  65,278 

Cigarette  Tax  Fund 150,000 

Homeoicner's  Property  Tax  Relief  Fund -               250,000                          - 

Personnel  man-years 567.9                    588.4                    588.6 


Need 


I.     FISCAL  CONTROL 
Authority 


With  the  steadily  rising  cost  of  government  and 
the  corresponding  increase  in  the  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers, it  is  imperative  that  the  state's  fiscal  affairs 
be  conducted  in  a  responsible  manner,  meriting  public 
confidence  in  the  state  government,  its  officers  and 
employees.  This  requires  avoidance  of  unauthorized 
expenditures,  erroneous  accounting  and  reporting  of 
receipts  and  disbursements,  misapplication  or  mis- 
appropriation of  public  funds  or  property  and  fuU 
disclosure  of  all  financial  operations  and  condition 
of  the  state. 


Constitution,  Article  XIII,  Sections  20  and  21. 
Government  Code,  Sections  12400  et  seq. 

Objectives 

To  maintain  an  effective  system  of  internal  control 
over  the  state 's  financial  transactions  through  the  ap- 
plication of  modern  accounting,  auditing,  and  disburs- 
ing techniques,  and  to  report  promptly  and  accurately 
the  state 's  financial  condition  and  operations,  in  order 
to  assure  fiscal  integrity  in  the  administration  of  the 
state  government  and  to  provide  timely  information 
to  the  public  concerning  its  financial  affairs. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 308.3       318.9       322.6  $3,.383,690 

Workload  adjustments -              7              -  - 

Totals,  Fiscal  Control 308.3       325.9      322.6  $3,383,690 

General  Fund  2,892,769 

State  School  Building  Aid  Fund 189,188 

Aeronautics  Fund 15,273 

Cigarette  Tax  Fund 150,000 

Homeowner's  Property  Tax  Relief  Fund — 

Reimbursements    136,462 

Program  Elements  : 

Control  Accounting    47.8         47.6         47.5  $502,593 

Fiscal  Audit    3.9           5.9           5.9  61,960 

Financial  Anal.vsis 11.5         11.6         11.6  139,525 

Unclaimed  Property 9             11.2         11.7  111,175 

Claim  Audits 40.7         41.2         41.4  359,715 

Field  Audits 38.7         36.9         37  518,181 

General  Disbursements   33.8         34.1         34.6  479,504 

Pay  Roll 122.8       129.8       132.8  1,201,4.59 

Data  Processing  Services 0.1           7.6           0.1  9,578 


$3,966,455 

$3,684,209 

56,965 

- 

$4,023,420 

$3,684,209 

3,388,541 

3,367,128 

166,514 

160,074 

17,351 

18,351 

250,000 

_ 

201,014 

138,656 

$558,301 

$570,163 

100,707 

102,1.55 

170,261 

169,826 

146,786 

154,044 

389,388 

395,241 

524,546 

531,956 

793.444 

522,676 

1,272,768 

1,226,681 

67,219 

11,467 
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I.     FISCAL  CONTROL— Continued 
Control  Accounting 

Output  i967!!^'s        fgeT^g        196^70'  ^liis  iuvolves  processing  some  40,000  transfers  and 

Receipts  issued 24,450         25,000         25,500  journals  each  eacli  year,  processing  remittance  advices 

Transfers,  journals  and  can-  ^  _  resulting  in  the  issuance  of  some  25,000  receipts,  and 

celled  warrant  reports 37,667  38,800  39,950  podino-    smrl    rppnrrlino-   nnnrmrimfitplv   IfiSODD    nlniTnc! 

Claims  processed   167,998       168,000       168,000  ^°"PS  ^^'^  recormng  approximately  ibo,uuu  Claims. 

Treasury  trust  deposits 170,981       174,400       177.900  Claims  lor  which  the  accounts  indicate  there  is  no,  or 

Treasury  trust  account  trans-  00,5  r-nn     -,  .aaoaa  insufficient,  appropriation  available  are  rejected.  Ap- 

transactions     1,389,884      1,396,700      1,400,200  .        ,     '     -fX,  nnn    j  -4.  j  n 

proximately  l/i?,000  deposits  are  processed  annually 

A^eed  in  maintaining  the  accounts  of  the  Centralized  State 

The  magnitude  and  complexitv  of  the  state 's  opera-  Treasury  Trust  System  covering  moneys  collected  by 

tions  give  rise  to  an  enormous  number  of  financial  fl""^^  agencies  and  deposited  m  trust  with  the  State 
,          °,-            ,  •  1           ,   ,                  J.  J   •              -f  Ireasurv  pending  the  issuance  of  agency  remittance 

transactions  which  must  be  accounted  m  a  uniform  -,   .       ■    ^      i-       j.i    •     j         -4.       i^  i      j-        ■     ^.i 

-,        ,        ,■  ,  T  „•,!,     11  advices  requesting  their  deposit  and  funding  m  the 

and  svstematic  manner  to  assure  compliance  with  all  0+  j.    m  n^       .  4.   >     i  e  c  j  x^    e  -^ 

,.'    ,.       1       J     ,    ,    ,  ■  ■     ^  J-       4.1  State  Treasurv.  The  state  s  share  of  fuies  and  foi'ieit- 

constitutional  and  statutorv  provisions  regarding  the  i-ji,'  4.         i  •        1         •        nxj 

.    ,        J  J.,  '^  £      J         J  4.  -J  ures  levied  by  courts  under  various  laws  is  collected, 

receipt  and  expenditures  of  funds  and  to  provide  a  -r,,,         41jj4-ij-         4        4.  . 

J     1  .  1     ^     ,           -1  £      4.1                   4.-         J!  i>oth  control  and  detailed  investment  accounts  cover- 
record  which  can  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  com-  ■       -u     j  ■         4.        4.  j    e  ■  1.  4.    ^     j 

,        .  J  ,  r.         -14  mg  bond  investments  made  from  various  state  funds 

prehensive  and  correct  financial  reports.  i  •>         4.  i    1  n  4. 

^  ^  and  irom  treasury-pooled  monej%  as  well  as  accounts 

Ohjectives  covering  various  interest-bearing  bank  deposits,  are 

maintained.  The  provisions  of  the  Education  Code  re- 

To  maintain  the  state's  central  control  records  m  bating   to   repavmeuts  by  school   districts   for    State 

accordance  with  law  and  generally  recognized  account-  School  Building  Aid  loans  made  to  them  from  the 

mg   principles   and   procedures,   contributing   to   the  proceeds  of  various  issues  of  State  School  Building 

overall  objective  of  assuring  fiscal  integrity.  j^i^  Bonds  are  administered. 

General  Description  ,        ^  ,  ,    ,  ^  ,■     ,  ^  ^  .■     .  j 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estrmated 

m       ^      .  ^  ■    J.    ■        -,  ■  iii!j  1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

.    Control  ac^oimts  are  maintained  covering  all  funds  Expenditures    $502,593      $558,301      $570,163 

in  the  State  Treasurj^,  which  total  approximately  160.  Personnel  man-years 47.8  47.6  47.5 


Fiscal  Audit 


Output 

Annual  report  to  the  Legislature 

Need 


Actual 

1967-68 
1 


Estimated 
1968-69 

1 


Estimated 
1969-70 

1 


Complete  and  accurate  information  about  the  fiscal 
condition  of  state  government  is  vital  to  enable  the 
citizens  of  California  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives to  control  state  expenditures  and  to  make  policy 
decisions  on  issues  which  relate  to  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures. 

In  considering  the  need  for  new  revenue  at  this 
past  legislative  session,  members  of  the  Legislature 
provided  for  an  independent  audit  of  the  records  of 
the  Department  of  Finance,  particular^  as  they  con- 
cern the  present  and  projected  financial  condition  of 
the  General  Fund.  An  appropriation  of  $150,000  was 
provided  for  this  purpose. 

Ohjectives 

To  provide  the  Legislature  with  complete  and  accu- 
rate information  about  the  fiscal  condition  of  state 
government  through  audit  and  analysis  of  the  records 
and  operations  of  the  Department  of  Finance  with 
particular  reference  to  all  matters  significantly  af- 
fecting the  financial  condition  of  the  General  Fund. 


General  Descriptioti 

The  "Fiscal  Audit"  program  was  established  as  of 
September  1,  1967.  The  program  includes  an  audit 
review  of  the  amount  and  timing  of  expenditure  and 
allocation  programs,  revenues  and  receipts,  transfers, 
revisions,  and  other  fiscal  transactions;  accounting 
treatment  of  resources  and  obligations  including  ac- 
crual of  revenues  and  expenditures;  surplus  and  re- 
serves, if  any;  cash  requirements,  temporary  loans, 
and  borrowing  capacity  from  other  funds;  any  trans- 
fer of  funds  from  one  budget  item  to  another;  ac- 
curacy of  Department  of  Finance  revenue  forecasts 
indi-^-idually  and  collectively ;  information  on  research 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Finance  pursuant  to 
Government  Code  Section  13880;  postaudit  determi- 
nation of  whether  expenditures  were  made  within  the 
intent  of  the  Legislature ;  and  sources  of  miscellaneous 
General  Fund  income. 

Input 


Expenditures   

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$61,960 

$100,707 

$102,155 

3.9 

5.9 

5.9 
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1  I.     FISCAL  CONTROL— Continued 
2 

3  Financial  Analysis 

4 

5  Output  Actual            Estimated          Estimated  General  Description 

6  1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

7  FinaiK-ial  reports 23               23               23  Comprehensive  fiscal  reports,  the  principal  one  of 

9  Apportionment  estimatesIII                2                 2                 2  which  is  the  Controller's  annual  report  of  the  state's 

10  financial  affairs,  are  issued  regularly.  Others  are  the 
J2  **  preliminary  annual  report,  the  August  governmental 
13  The  Governor,  department  heads,  and  managers  at  cost  funds  report,  the  month-end  statement  setting 
Jl  all  levels  of  the  state  government,  must  have  accurate  ^oi"th  the  revenues  derived  from  all  major  taxes,  the 
16  and  timely  information  regarding  state  revenues,  ex-  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  General  Fund  and 
1^  penditures.  cash-flow,  and  current  financial  conditions  ^^^  school  construction  funds,  together  with  several 

19  in  order  to  manage  effectively  the  state's  varied  and  periodic  reports  on  special  topics.  Necessary  data  is 

20  complex  programs.  The  Legislature  must  have  the  compiled  and  computations  made  for  the  apportion- 
2§  same  information  to  evaluate  the  state's  needs,  taxes  ^^nt  to  local  agencies  of  various  revenues,  such  as 
23  and  the  financing  of  proposed  expenditure  programs.  highway  users'  taxes,  motor  vehicle  license  fees  (in- 

11  The  public  must  have  access  to  this  information  If  it  is  ^i^u  tax),  and  moneys  received  from  the  federal  gov- 

26  to  understand  and  participate  in  state  fiscal  matters  ernment.  Estimates  of  future  cash  receipts  and  ex- 

27  and  the  operations  of  the  state  government.  penditures  are  compiled  for  use  by  the  Pooled  Money 

29  Investment  Board  under  the  Pooled  Money  Invest- 

30  Objectives  ment  Program  and  for  use  in  General  Fund  cash  man- 
i  To  report  promptly  and  accurately  the  state 's  finan-  agement  and  borrowings. 

II  cial   operations   and   condition   in   order   to   provide  input                                           Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

35  timely  information  to  management,  the  Legislature,  „        ,.,                                   e^il^olo-      ^^Tn'tl-,      ^^fal°on 

OR,  j-i         ij                        J       J.   ■            _n  1                     Expenditures   Sl39,52o       $170,261       .$169,826 

|o  taxpayers  and  interested  groups  and  retain  confidence          Personnel  man-years 11.5             11.6            11.6 

38  in  the  state  government  and  its  officers. 

39 

40 

41  Unclaimed  Property 

42 

II  ""'P"*                                     i^ll"^s        ?968!69        196™TO  Under  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  laws,  assets 

45  Estates  of  Deceased  Persons :  for  which  there  are  no  known  heirs  escheat  and  are 

46  Receipts  _ $1'248,886   $1,200,000  $1,200,000  distributed  to  the  state.  Distributive  shares  of  known 

47  Claims  paid 331,834         400,000        400,000  ui          i        ^   j    t     ■  jt          j    ^      4.1         ii- 

48  General  Fund  revenue 592,440       634,000       641,000  "^^   unlocated   heirs    are    delivered   to    the    state   m 

49  New  accounts  established.  932             950             950  custody  for  the  distributees,  and  if  unclaimed  after 

i?   %^Ss '--TI'!: $2,417,581  $1,300,000  $1,430,000  the  waiting  period  and  notice,  are  escheated  to  the 

52  Claims  paid 267,422       200.000       200,000  State  m  proceedings  tor  that  purpose,  ihe  proceeds  01 

53  General  Fund  revenue  ___    3,206,991     l,10o;00O     1,2101000  such  estates  come  from  coimty  treasurers,  executors 

54  New  accounts  established.          14,272           15,000           13  500  j      j     ■    ■  j.     ^  i,i-                -i           jti 

55  Names  published 7468           71500           8,250  ^^^  administrators,  public  or  private,  and  other  per- 

56  ^  '                  '  sons  having  custody  thereof.  Liquidation  of  noncash 

57  j\eed  assets  during  probate  is  encouraged;  real  or  personal 
59  It  is  the  policy  of  the  state,  as  reflected  in  the  P^Perty  not  so  liquidatexl  is  sold  at  public  auction 

I?  stattttes.  that  the  people  as  a  whole,  i.e.,  the  state,  "^*f  t'^.^f  V.   ""t  l^"    ,'  tf^  '          P«™^^/^«^ 

62  1,     1 J  1              ^    1         -,  .-,              „               ,       c  ouauc,  escheated  to  the  state  under  the  program  was  trans- 

l^  should  have  custody  and  the  use  of  property  for  which  f g^red  to  the  General  Fund. 

64  there  are  no  known  heirs  or  which  has  been  pre-  xJnder  the  Unclaimed  Property  Law,  holders  of  un- 

gg  sumptively  abandoned.   Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  claimed  and  presumptively  abandoned  property  (bank 

67  to  provide  for  the  receipt,  custody,  management  and  deposits,  life  insurance  proceeds,  dividends  or  other 

g9  accounting  of  such  property.  distributions  of  business  associations,  stock,  most  other 

™  „  forms  of  intangible  personal  property,  and  contents  of 

^^  jec  ives  safe-deposit  boxes)   must  report  and,  after  notice  is 

7|  To  secure  and  safeguard  property  escheated  to  the  mailed  to  the  ovmers'  last  Imown  addresses  and  pub- 

75  state  under  the  laws  relating  to  estates  of  deceased  Hshed,  deliver  to  the  state  the  items  remaining  un- 

76  persons  and  property  required  to  be  delivered  to  the  claimed.  Listed  stock  is  sold  on  the  exchange  and  other 

78  state  for  custody  under  the  laws  relating  to  unclaimed  nonliquid  items  are  sold  at  public  auction  after  notice. 

79  presumptively  abandoned  property.  This  is  a  custodial  law ;  and  any  owners  who  appear 

80  are  entitled  to  refund,  after  administrative  service 
°^  General  Description  charge.  In  1967-68,  net  proceeds  of  $3,206,991  were 
i  The  unclaimed  property  functions  cover  two  broad  transferred  to  the  General  Fund  under  this  program. 

85  categories :  the  administration  of  laws  relating  to  (1)  input  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

86  estates  of  deceased  persons,  and   (2)   unclaimed  and  ^        ,.^  «-fi"f^^      «fS1L      «i'S'?L 

2i„„™4.-i        -u      J        J  J.                                                    Expenditures   $111,175       $146,786       $154,044 

88  presumptively  abandoned  property.                                                 Personnel  man-years 9               11.2               11.7 

89 

90 
91 
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I  I.     FISCAL  CONTROL— Continued 

2 

3  Claim  Audits 

4 

5    Output                                       i%S        1968-69        i969l^7o''  Contributes  to  the  overall  objective  of  assuring  fiscal 

7  Claim  schedules  audited 180,342        182,506        185,244  integrity  by  providing  an  independent  review   and 

8  Amount  of  claims  approved  clieek  on  the  actions  of  state  officers  and  employees  in 
lE    Ai^JnisTuesti^ned *'''"'"       *'"'"''       ^'''''^  expending   or   autliorizing   the   expenditure   of   state 

11  (thousands)  104,391        107,000       109.675  funds.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  increasing  em- 

12  Amounts  disallowed         —       531,018*      544,293       557,900  phasis  placed  on  working   with  agencies,   providing 

14  ance  per  $  of  cost) $1.48*         $1.40          $1.41  expert  advice  and  assistance  on  an  advance  basis,  i.e., 

15  *  Does  not  include  one-time  disallowance  of  $9,000,000.  before  the  obligation  is  incurred  or  the  money  spent, 
Jl  as  a  means  of  expanding  the  efficiency  and  eifective- 

18  ^^  ness  of  the  small  audit  staff. 

19  Annually,  the  Legislature,  after  careful  analysis  of 

21  available  resources  and  consideration  of  the  needs  of  Q-eneral  Description 

22  the  people,  approves  an  expenditure  program  for  the  ^^   g^^te   expenditures,   including   salaries,   mate- 

24  ensuing  fiscal  year.  This  program,  as  set  forth  m  the  ^ials,  supplies,  equipment,   contract  services,   invest- 

25  budget  and  various  special  appropriation  acts,  au-  j^gn^s  and  other  purposes,  are  audited  prior  to  pay- 
^^    thorizes   expenditures  for   specific   purposes   and   m  j^g^^  to  establish  that  the  charge  is  legal  and  for  an 

28  designated  amounts.  State  funds  may  not  legally  be  authorized  purpose  and  that  an  appropriation  exists 

29  expended  for  other  purposes  or  in  excess  of  the  desig-  from  which  the  claim  can  be  paid.  This  will  involve 
31    nated  amounts.  auditing  185,000  claim  schedules  covering  3,000,000 

33  Oljectives  invoices,  and  56,000  contracts  and  contract  changes  in 

34  the  budget  year,  and  answering  in  excess  of  21,000 

35  To  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  public  money  telephone  calls  from  agency  personnel  requesting  ad- 
1^    is  expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  appro-  vice  and  assistance  on  matters  relating  to  the  expendi- 

38  priated  by  means  of  a  pre-audit  of  a  limited  sample  of  ture  of  state  funds. 

39  expenditure  transactions  using  accepted  auditing  tech- 

12    niques,   disallowing  in  the  process  those  claims  de-  '"P"*                                          ^^'^^^^       ^wei^t        196^70 

42    termined  to  be  improper,  and  to  accomplish  this  with  Expenditures     $359,715      $389,388      $395,241 

II  minimum  delay  in  the  payment  process.  Such  audit  Personnai  man-years 40.7  41.2  41.4 

45 

If  Field  Audits 

48 

^Q     Output                                                    Actual           Estimated          Estimated  General  Description 

^°  1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

gj^    Audits  performed  1,173           1,040           1,040  The  staff  operating  out  of  offices  in  Sacramento  and 

52    Amounts  audited  (thousands)  $308,222      $267,755      $273,527  L^g  Angeles,  will  make  over  1,000  field  examinations 

.53    Recoveries     1,258,414      1,121,578      1,182,453  j?  ii                 j       ^         ■         i        i               ■        ht      •   ■_   i        j 

54  Cost  benefit  ratio  ^-"^  ^^^®  records  01  various  local  agencies.  Municipal  and 

55  (recoveries  per  $  of  cost)—       $2.61           $2.26           $2.32  justice  courts  accounting  systems  are  reviewed  to  in- 

56  sure  that  they  are  following  a  uniform  system  estab- 

58  ^^  lished  by  the  State  Controller  and  that  an  adequate 

59  Many  millions  of  dollars  are  loaned,  granted  or  sub-  audit  of  the  court  accounts  has  been  accomplished.  A 

61  vented  to  local  agencies  each  year  by  the  state  and  continuous  audit  of  the  Uniform  State  Payroll  Sys- 

62  federal  governments  to  be  used  for  various  programs  ^em  and  an  internal  audit  of  each  division  of  the  State 
^1    affecting  the  health,  welfare,  or  safety  of  citizens.  If  Controller's  OfSce  is  carried  on  to  provide  an  inde- 

65  the  objectives  of  these  programs  are  to  be  achieved,  pendent  review  and  appraisal  report  to  management 

66  the  appropriated  funds  must  be  used  for  the  purposes  as  an  aid  for  efficient  operation  of  the  office.  In  1967- 

68  and  under  the  conditions  contained  in  the  enabling  ^8,  952  field  examinations  were  completed  involving 

69  acts.  The  local  agencies,  and  with  respect  to  federal  ^t^^e  subvention  funds  in  the  amount  of  $187  million 
]l  funds,  the  state  as  well  as  the  local  agencies  are  ae-  ^^'^  resulting  in  the  recovery  of  $803,461  in  illegal  ex- 
72  countable  for  the  funds  advanced  or  reimbursed  to  penditures.  Eecoveries  per  hour  of  audit  time  during 
53  them  under  the  various  programs.  1967-68  in  the  various  programs  were :  State  School 
ll  Building  Aid  $35.23,  Emergency  Flood  Relief  $23.24, 
76  Ohjectives  Civil  Defense  $46.06,  Airport  Assistance  $29.37.  Local 
^  „  .„  ,  •  .•  J!  1  1  J  Flood  Control  Projects  $5.29,  Federal  Disaster  As- 
78        To  verify  by  examinations  of  local  agency  records,  ^i^^^^^g  ,^95  49    Community  Health  Services  $82.29, 

80  eondueted  m  accordance  with  generally  accepted  au-  p^^^^jg  health  $9.42,  Counsel  for  Indigents  $5.67,  and 

81  diting  standards,  that  state  and  federal  funds  loaned,  ^j^  ^^^  Probation  Services  $67.67. 
|g    granted  or  subvented  under  various  local  assistance 

84  programs  are  properly  accounted  and  are  expended  input                                          Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

OK     „„i       £                            J                                  J           ij^i-/?i  1967-68           1968-69           1969-70 

85  only  for  approved  purposes  and  under  the  specified  Expenditures     $518,181      $524,546      $531,956 

87     conditions.  Personnel   man-years   38.7  36.9  37 
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I.     FISCAL   CONTROL— Continued 
Field  Audits — Continued 


Workload  Information 

Two  audit  positions  were  discontinued  on  June  30, 
1968  due  to  a  decline  in  flood  relief  and  Federal  Dis- 
aster Assistance  programs.  However,  these  programs 
will  continue  on  a  permanent  basis,  but  with  a  smaller 
workload  volume.  There  will  be  an  increase  in  audit 
units  for  community  mental  health  and  probation 
f5er^'iees.  An  increase  La  workload  will  also  occur  due 


to  new  subvention  audits  required  under  waste  water 
reclamation  and  reuse,  traffic  safety,  and  peace  officer 
standards  and  training.  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
additional  workload  can  be  met  without  additional 
personnel  by  shifting  staff  from  the  school  building 
aid  program  which  shows  a  projected  workload  de- 
cline. 


General  Disbursements 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

5,106,000 
170,880 
144,000 

2,700,000 
172.900 
144,000 

Output  Actual 

1967-68 

Warrants  issued   2,463,132 

Claim  schedules  processed 168,881 

Information   returns   prepared       36,000 

Need 

Prompt  payment  of  its  obligations  is  essential  to 
businesslike  relations  and  competitive  costs  (econom- 
ical state  operation),  and  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  public  confidence  in  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  state. 

objectives 

To  issue  expeditiously  the  Controller's  warrants 
drawn  on  the  State  Treasury.  Centralized  preparation 
and  direct  mailing  of  warrants  to  payees  is  the  final 
link  in  the  fiscal  control  procedure.  It  not  only  pro- 
motes timely  payment  of  the  state's  bills,  but  assures 
that  payment  will  be  received  by  the  proper  party, 
safeguarding  as  well  against  fictitious  or  false  party 
claimants. 

General  Description 

More  than  two  and  one-half  million  warrants  vnll  be 
issued  annually  in  payment  of  the  state's  obligations, 
other  than  salaries  and  wages.  Master  controls  over  all 
disbursements  as  well  as  separate  daily  controls  of 
agency  trust  accounts  and  fund  accounting  transac- 
tions are  maintained.  The  recording  of  accounting 
data  is  integrated  with  warrant  writing  through 
electronic  processes. 

Payee  Index  Files  maintained  on  magnetic  tape,  are 
periodically  printed  out  in  alphabetical  order  for  use 
in  answering  the  numerous  daily  inquiries  regarding 
claims  which  may  have  been  paid  or  which  are  in 
process. 


The  bank  reconciliation  balancing  function,  for  the 
four  and  one-half  million  warrants  issued  annually,  is 
performed  on  a  daily  basis  and  provides  up-to-date 
protection  against  payment  of  raised  warrants,  can- 
celled warrants  or  warrants  previously  reported  as 
lost. 

Files  of  cancelled  warrants  are  maintained  on  a 
current  basis  to  facilitate  answering  the  30  or  so  in- 
quiries concerning  paid  warrants  which  are  received 
daily. 

Warrants  returned  in  the  mail  as  undeliverable  are 
held  pending  a  determination  as  to  disposition.  This 
frequentty  involves  research  and  correspondence  and 
in  some  cases  results  in  the  preparation  of  accounting 
documents  to  redeposit  the  warrant  with  the.  State 
Treasurer. 


Input 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Expenditures 

Personnel   man-years   

.  $479,504 
33.8 

$793,444 
34.1 

$522,676 
34.6 

Workload  Information 

"Workloads  in  this  program  reflect  the  general  level 
of  state  operations.  Two  new  programs  will  have  a 
continuing  impact,  namely  Senior  Citizens  Property 
Tax  Assistance  and  Work  Incentive  Payments.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  in  the  revised  expenditure  esti- 
mates for  1968-69  for  the  cost  of  preparing  and  mail- 
ing 300.000  warrants  annually  under  these  programs. 

The  Homeowners'  Property  Tax  Relief  (Chapter  1, 
Statutes  of  1968,  First  Extraordinary  Session)  re- 
quires the  Controller  to  issue  $70  warrants  to  quali- 
fied homeowners  for  the  1968-69  exemption.  There- 
after, the  exemption  will  be  applied  locally  against 
the  homeowner 's  tax  bill.  The  one-time  cost  of  prepar- 
ing and  mailing  an  estimated  2,500,000  warrants  is  es- 
timated to  be  $250,000. 


Payroll 


Output                                                             Actual  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69 

Warrants  issued   2,125,487  2,168,000 

U.  S.  Savings  bonds  issued  __     212,897  223,500 

PavroU  deductions 5,890,428  6,008,000 

Withholding  tax  statements—     191,575  193,500 

Need 


Estimated 
1969-70 
2,168,000 
234,700 
6,008,000 
195,400 


Salary  and  wage  payments  constitute  a  significant 
portion  of  total  expenditures  for  state  operations. 
Management  must  have  assurance  that  all  laws,  rules 


and  regulations  are  complied  with ;  that  correct  salary 
rates  are  applied ;  that  payment  is  made  only  for  time 
worked;  and  that  there  is  a  proper  accounting  for 
salary  and  wage  disbursements,  tax  deductions,  retire- 
ment contributions,  bond  deductions,  insurance  and 
other  special  deductions.  Most  state  employees  are 
paid  only  once  a  month  whereas  persons  in  private 
employment  are  paid  weekly  or  semimonthly.  With 
this  long  interval  between  paydays  it  is  essential  that 
state  employees  can  depend  on  being  paid  on  a  certain 
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I.  FISCAL  CONTROL— Continued 
Payroll — Contmued 


date  each  month.  For  this  reason  salary  payments  are 
made  under  the  uniform  system  promptly  at  the  close 
of  each  monthly  pay  period  without  any  time  lag. 

Oijectives 

The  Uniform  State  Payroll  System  was  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  to  provide  an  effective,  efficient,  uni- 
form and  controllable  payroll  system  which  would 
meet  the  needs  of  management  and  employees  includ- 
ing a  payday  certain. 

General  Description 

Salaries  and  wages  payments  for  approximately 
143,000  state  employees  are  processed  monthly.  This 
will  require  the  issuance  of  over  two  million  warrants 
annually.  The  payroll  process  includes  a  preaudit  of 
personnel  transactions  to  provide  a  roster  record  of 
state  employees  which  satisfies  all  the  legal  require- 
ments of  civil  service  and  exempt  employment.  The 
maintenance  of  32,000  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  accounts 
and  the  resulting  issuance  of  approximately  18,000 
bonds  and  notes  monthly  is  an  operation  which  is 


also  handled  by  the  payroll  unit.  Access  to  payroll 
roster  records  maintained  in  Sacramento  is  achieved 
in  the  field  offices  by  utilization  of  transceivers  in 
conjunction  with  private  wire  telephone  circuits. 
This  method  of  communication  permits  a  daily  up- 
date of  roster  records  as  transactions  are  received  in 
the  field  offices. 

In  the  disbursement  of  an  annual  payroll  totaling 
in  excess  of  one  billion  dollars  the  accounting  and 
distribution  of  various  deductions  withheld  from 
wages  constitutes  a  massive  function.  Approximately 
300  different  organizations  are  involved  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  withheld  moneys.  Amounts  to  be 
accounted,  listed,  and  distributed  vary  from  an  an- 
nual amount  of  $15  to  a  charitable  organization  to 
$128  million  to  the  federal  government  for  income 
tax  withheld.  As  a  by-product  of  the  operation  of  the 
Uniform  Payroll  System,  preliminary  budget  sched- 
ules are  prepared  each  year  for  all  state  agencies. 


Input 
Expenditures  , 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Personnel  man-years 


$1,201.4.59   $1,272,768    $1,226,681 


122.8 


129.8 


132.8 


Data  Processing  Service 

Output                                                       Actual            Estimated           Estimated  Oiiectives 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Fund  accounting  ledger  entries    749,401       752,500       755,600  To  augment  office  capabilities,  increase  efficiency 

^^statements'  ^^!!!^!"?_ 2  697          2  697          2  697  ^^^  economy,  and  serve  both  internal  and  external 

Agency  trust  accounting                "'               "'               "'  requirements  for  data  processing. 

transactions    1,321,293      1,321,293      1,335,000 

Gift  tax  transactions 21,166           22,000           22,000  General  Description 

Local  government  fiscal  affairs  ^         ,,.  . 

transactions 53,348         56,200         56,200  In  addition  to  Servicing  the  general  disbursements 

Unclaimed  property                      ^ ,  „  „         _  _   „„         ..    „„„  and  payroll  programs,  data  processing  provides  pro- 
transactions    14,279          15,700          17,300  „V„-             j               1              ■        ^       X        -i           /    c 

Investment  accounting                                     ,    v            ,  grammmg  and  computer  services  to  other  elements  of 

transactions 1 4,810           4,810           4,810  the  Controller 's  office  and  to  other  state  agencies  on 

Inheritance  tax  transactions—      76,671       128,000       143,000  a  service   agreement  basis.   Internally  these   include 

jTggjj  maintenance  of  the  state's  central  control  accounts 

and  treasury  trust  accounts,  gas  tax  refund  program, 
The  volume  of  fiscal  data  flowing  to  and  from  the  gift  tax  accounting,  inheritance  and  gift  tax  statistical 
Controller's  office  and  the  fiscal  information  needs  program,  and  the  unclaimed  property  program.  In 
of  state  government  are  so  great  that  modern  data  connection  with  the  payroll  operation  numerous  de- 
processing  methods  and  techniques  are  essential  to  duction  services  are  performed  for  external  agencies 
handle  them  efficiently  and  economically.  In  1961  ex-  on  a  reimbursed  basis.  These  include  employee  organ- 
isting  punch  card  equipment  was  replaced  with  an  ization  dues,  group  insurance,  credit  union  payments 
electronic  data  processing  system  at  an  initial  cost  and  services  systems  analysis ;  programming  and  auto- 
of  $1,240,000  for  planning  and  equipment.  The  sys-  mated  data  processing.  Starting  with  the  1967-68 
tem  was  expanded  in  1962  to  meet  additional  work-  fiscal  year  the  cost  of  the  services  provided  internally 
load  resulting  from  OASDI  and  the  state  employees  were  budgeted  by  the  benefitting  program  and  reim- 
health  care  program  at  an  equipment  cost  of  $475,-  bursed  to  the  Data  Processing  Service  Unit. 
000.  By  1966  a  net  savings  to  the  state  of  $329,000  As  a  part  of  the  continuing  endeavor  to  reduce 
had  accrued  from  the  operation  of  the  new  system  operational  costs  and  increase  efficiency  through  ex- 
as  compared  with  the  estimated  cost  of  continued  panded  application  of  automated  data  processing,  the 
operation  under  the  former  punch  card  system.  Bach  following  new  intra-departmental  projects  are  sched- 
year  thereafter  annual  savings  of  one-half  million  uled  for  the  current  and  budget  years ;  the  mechan- 
doUars  are  projected.  ization  of  additional  local  government  reports  for  the 
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division  of  Local  Government  Fiscal  Affairs  program 
and  extended  use  of  the  computer  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Controller's  Annual  Keport.  In  1967-68  the 
inheritance  tax  accounting  function  was  converted  to 
electronic  data  processing  methods. 


I.  FISCAL  CONTROL— Continued 
Data  Processing  Service — Continued 

Workload  Information 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 

E.xpenditures $9,578 

Personnel  man-years 0.1 


Need 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$67,219  $11,467 
7.6  0.1 


In  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  the  data  processing  staff 
will  undertake  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  a  central- 
ized accounting  and  personnel  information  system. 
This  pro.iect  will  be  handled  on  a  reimbursed  basis 
with  funds  in  the  amount  of  $63,095  supplied  by  the 
Office  of  Mana-gement  Services  pursuant  to  a  contract. 


n.     TAX  ADMINISTRATION 


To  assure  that  essential  revenue  needs  of  the  state 
are  met  tlirough  collection  and  retention  of  taxes 
legally  owing  to  the  state. 

Authority 

Kevenue  and  Taxation  Code,  Division  2,  Parts  1.5, 
2,  4,  7,  8  and  9. 

Public  Resources  Code,  Division  3,  Chapter  I,  Ar- 
ticles 5.5  to  7. 


Ohjectives 

To  provide  equitable,  effective  and  economical  ad- 
ministration of  inheritance  and  gift  taxes;  gasoline 
tax  refunds;  the  delinquent  collection  provisions  of 
the  motor  vehicle  fuel  license  tax,  the  motor  vehicle 
transportation  tax,  and  the  insurance  premium  tax; 
and  the  collection  provisions  of  the  petroleum  and  gas 
assessment  and  subsidence  abatement  acts. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


$2,495,162 

$2,538,479 
-2,672 

$2,495,162 

1,732,972 

153,015 

557,807 

47,868 

3,500 

$2,-535,807 

1,776,717 

146,560 

562,103 

46,927 

3,500 

$1,454,898 
234,012 
166,190 
640,062 

$1,499,425 
236,584 
159,906 
639,892 

Continuing  program  costs 200.7       200.4       202.5  $2,315,716 

Workload  adjustments _             _             _  _ 

Totals,  Tax  Administration 200.7       200.4       202.5  $2,315,716 

General  Fund   1,595,824 

Motor  Vehicle  Transportation  Tax  Fund 140,641 

Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Fund 534,501 

Aeronautics   Fund   41,611 

Reimhursetnents    3,139 

Program  Elements: 

Inheritance  tax 114.9       113.6       116.6  $1,344,989 

Gift  tax 17.2         18.3         18.3  212,295 

Tax   collection 13.5         12.5         12.5  153,865 

Gas  tax  refund 55.1         56            55.1  604,567 

Inheritance  Tax 

0"tP"t                                       1967-68        ?968^9        1969-79''  $135.5  million  while  the  increase  in  staff  was  held  to 

Revenue  (Millions):  14  percent.  Stated  as  a  percent  of  tax  collected,  ad- 
Gross  $135.5         $151.7         $166.9  ministrative  costs  decreased  from  1.1  percent  to  0.99 

Ta^-abirrTpo7ti":::::::::::;     S^ii        sl^l        slfdo  P^^'^^nt  over  this  five-year  period  of  steadily  rising 

No  tax  certificates 15,009           15,150           15,300  COSts. 

Cost-benefit  Ratio :  Administra- 
tive Expense  Stated  as  Per-  General  Description 
cent  of  Revenue : 

Controller's  support 0.99%         0.96%           0.9%  The  inheritance  tax  is  fixed  by  the  court  based  upon 

^  RepJrT  Fei7  anrclmfy  the  report  of  the  inheritance  tax  appraiser  appointed 

Treasurers'  Commissions.      1.75%         1.63%           1.5%  by  the  court  (from  a  panel  designated  by  the  State 

Controller)  in  the  case.  By  law  an  inheritance  tax  ap- 
praiser is  appointed  to  act  as  a  referee  of  the  court  in 

To  provide  General  Fund  revenue  to  support  state  every  probate  proceeding  or  proceeding  to  establish 

operations.  the  fact  of  death,  or  to  determine  inheritance  tax. 

.  After   appraising  the  property  passing  from   a  de- 

■'*"'  ^^^'  cedent,  he  prepares  a  report  finding  the  amount  of  in- 

To    administer,    effectively    and    economically,    the  heritance  tax  due. 

state  inheritance  tax  laws  and  collect  the  taxes  prop-  The  tax  reports  are  submitted  to  one  of  the  three 

erly  due.  During  the  five-year  period  from  1962-63  district    offices    by    inheritance    tax    appraisers    for 

through  1967-68  the  amount  of  inheritance  tax  col-  rulings  on  legal  questions  and  audit  to  determine  the 

lected  increased  by  51  percent,  from  $89.8  million  to  correctness  of  the  report  with  respect  to  taxability, 
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distribution,  deductions  and  computation  of  the  tax 
in  order  to  assure  that  the  state  receives  the  full  tax 
due.  The  audited  report  is  filed  with  the  court,  and  the 
heirs  or  estate  may  have  any  objection  heard  and  de- 
termined by  the  court  in  the  pending  proceedings. 
Based  thereon,  the  court  makes  its  order  fixing  tax. 
The  tax  is  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  who  periodi- 
cally remits  to  the  state.  The  office  maintains  an  ac- 
counting section  which  through  centralized  super- 
vision controls  the  receipt  and  deposit  of  inheritance 
tax  moneys  into  the  State  Treasury. 


TAX  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 
Inheritance  Tax — Continued 

Workload  Information 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $1,344,989 

Personnel  man-years 114.9 


Estimated 
196S-69 
$1,454,898 
113.6 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$1,499,425 
116.6 


Two  new  senior  clerk-typist  positions  are  proposed 
for  1969-70  at  an  annual  cost  of  $11,808  to  serve 
at  the  public  information  counter  and  to  process, 
within  established  limitations,  requests  for  consents 
to  transfer  personal  property  and  releases  of  liens  on 
real  property.  Much  of  this  work  is  now  being  done 
hy  examiners  and  attorneys  and  their  assistance  will 
still  be  required  on  the  more  complex  cases.  How- 
ever, most  of  their  time  now  devoted  to  this  activity 
will  be  freed  for  more  productive  work  in  terms  of 
revenue. 

One  man-year  of  temporary  help  is  requested  to 
provide  clerical  assistance  during  peak  workload 
periods. 


Gift  Tax 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  General  Description 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Kevenue  (Millions) :  The  gift  tax  is  imposed  on  transfers  made  by  gift 

Net^^-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII           9  9               11               1''  during  the  lifetime  of  the  donor  and  supplements  the 

Tax  returns 10,912         11,348         11,802  inheritance  tax.  Gift  tax  returns  are  filed  on  an  an- 

Tax  determinations 9,000         10,000         11,500  nual  basis  by  donors.  The  tax  is  determined  by  the 

2fgg(j  Controller  after  audit  and  legal  rulings  by  supporting 

staff.  A  notice  of  determination  is  issued  by  the  Con- 
To  provide  General  Fund  revenue  to  support  state  troller  to  the  person  filing  the  return.  Payments  are 
operations.  made  directly  to  the  Controller 's  office. 

Ohiectives  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

To  administer  the  state  gift  tax  laws  and  collect  the  Expenditures   5^12  295     $234  012     $236  584 

.,  •       1  J     -1       1  Personnel  man-years 17.2  18.3  18.3 

tax  determined  to  be  due. 

Tax  Collection 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  General  Description 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Delinquent  Tax  Collected:  Accounts  are  maintained  and  deunqueneies  are  col- 

Transportation  Tax $293,498  $309,000  $326,000  lected  for  five  taxes  assessed  by  other  agencies — motor 

Motor^ehicle  Fuel  License       ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  vehicle  fuel  license  tax  and  motor  vehicle  transporta- 

Motor  VehicleF'uef  slora^-e         '  '  '  ^^0^  license  tax  assessed  by  the  Board  of  Equalization, 

Tax    93  -  -  the  insurance  premium  tax,  including  the  retaliatory 

Insurance  Tax 111,801  121,000  130,700  tax,  assessed  by  the  Board  of  Equalization,  based  on 

"coilecHons  per°dollar  of  cost         2.66  2.61  2.88  returns  filed  with  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  and 

Collections  per  man-year  __     30,338         34,720         36,904  petroleum  and  gas  charges  and  subsidence  abatement 

,r    ,  charges  assessed  by  the  Department  of  Conservation. 

The    office    workload    involves    account   maintenance, 

To  obtain  the  full  revenues  authorized  by  law  to  cashiering  and  fund  accounting^  The  field  tax  coUec- 

meet  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  provided.  tion  workload  consists  almost  entirelj'  of  delinquent 

transportation  tax. 

Oojectives 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

To  collect,  efficiently  and  economically,  delinquen-  „        ,.,  ^^tl't^:.     Jfoo"iL     J^E^Tnno 

„  '  ,  .  ,      o     1  ,.  1  .  ,  Expenditures    $153,865       $166,190       $159,906 

CieS  tor  motor  vehicle  fuel  license  tax,  motor  vehicle  Personnel  man-years 13.5  12.5  12.5 

transportation  license  tax  and  the  insurance  premium  Worhload  Information 

tax,  and  to  collect  petroleum  and  gas  assessments  and  Due  to  improved  procedures  one  clerk  typist  posi- 

subsidenee  abatements.  In  1967-68  for  each  dollar  of  tion  was   abolished   in   1968-69   and  one  "senior  tax 

cost  incurred,  delinquent  taxes  of  $2.66  were  collected.  representative  position  will  be  abolished  in  1969-70. 
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1  II.     TAX  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 

2 

3  Gas  Tax  Refund 

4 

I    °"*''"*                                       i^g'^H^'g        ^^'^'^^        ^^'^^L'to"  able  from  the  Aeronautics  Fund,  created  September 

7  Gasoline  tax  refunds $14,145,896  $l4,ono,ooo  $]4.nflO,ooo  l^.  1965  by  transfer  from  the  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel 

8  Sales  tax  collected— state  __     1,387.846     1,418.800     1.418,800  Fund  of  the  tax  arising  from  the  distribution  of  gaso- 

9  Sales  tax  collected — local 3.57.01.5         354,700         354  700  i-        c               ■        ■          ji    mi      j.        •         c      j   j  t          j-i, 

10  Refund  claims  processed  __         50;5S6         50,000         solooo  l"ie  for  use  m  aircraft.  The  tax  IS  refunded  from  the 

11  Field  andits  performed 2,661           3,000           3,000  Aeronautics  Fund  at  the  full  rate  (7  cents  per  gallon) 

12  Audit  exceptions— office  ___         703,146         475,000         475,000  +„  pprtifipatpd  parripr«  Viv  a^r  unci  nrnri  dnsjtino-    and  at 

13  Andit  exceptions- field 853,022       820,000       867  000  to  cemncatea  carriers  Dy  air  ana  crop  Ousting,  ana  at 

14  ro.st  benefit  ratios  a  reduced  rate    (5  cents  per  gallon)   to  other  users, 

16  ^  Office'^  ^^'"  ^°"'"'  "*  ^°^^ ''            4 ,54            2  78             "  93  ^'^'^  leaving  a  residue  in  the  Aeronautics  Fund  of  the 

17  Field  IIIjIIIIZIZZZIIZZ  2.38  2!l3  £19  withheld  refunds  and  unclaimed  refunds.  The  claims 
iQ    ^''ij'^'^'i'y  Pet"  ^""^itor :                                                      -  are  subject  to  deduction  of  the  state  and  local  sales 

20  Fiefd    ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ         5i;698         5i;250         iliooo  ^^^'^^-  '^^^  ^^"^  requires  that  all  claims  be  filed  within 

21  '                  '                  '  13  months  of  the  purchase  of  the  fuel  and  be  sup- 

23  ""  ported  by  the  original  invoices  showing  the  taxpaid 

24  The  Legislature  has  levied  a  tax  (motor  vehicle  fuel  purchases  of  the  fuel.  All  claims  are  office  audited  for 

25  license  tax")  on  the  distribution  of  gasoline  to  support  compliance  with  the  law,   and  3,000  selected  claims 

27  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  state  high-  will  be  field  audited. 

28  Avay  system.  To  facilitate  collection  and  administra-  The  program  of  field  auditing  claims  at  the  claim- 
QQ  tion  of  the  tax,  the  Legislature  has  provided  that  the  ant's  place  of  business  is  carried  out  from  four  district 
31  tax  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  distribution  regardless  offices.  The  field  audit  program  is  concentrated  on  the 
11    of  the  purpose  for  which  the  fuel  is  being  acquired,  9  percent  of  the  claimants  who  receive  60  percent  of 

34  and  the  tax  be  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  buyer  and  the  dollar  amount  of  the  refunds  in  an  effort  to  pro- 

35  user.  To  provide  relief  from  the  tax  for  those  tax-  vide  maximum   utilization   of   the  field   staff  at  the 

37  payers   who   used   the   fuel   for   certain   nonhighway  lowest  relative  cost.  Selected  smaller  claims  are  being 

38  purposes,  the  Legislature  has  provided  that  such  users  audited  as  recommended  in  a  report  presented  to  the 
|9    may  file  a  claim  with  the  Controller  and  obtain  a  re-  Legislature  in  June  1966. 

41  fund  of  the  tax  based  upon  such  nonhighway  use.  less  ,„p,,t                                                          Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

42  the  state  and  local  sales  taxes  on  the  net  cost  of  the  i967-€S        i96s-69        i969-7o 

I?    tax  refunded  fuel.  Expenditures    $604,567       $640,062       ,$639,892 

4-  Personnel  man-years 55.1  56  55.1 

J^     Ohjcctives 

*°                                     .        .      ,       „.             ,  „  Workload  Information 

47         10  audit,  using  both  office  and  field  procedures,  and  „           .        ■,     ,     ,i,     j    t       ■     at,            u        et     i 

tl    to  pay  with  reasonable  promptness  claims  for  refund  ,    Due  primarily  to  the_  de^clme  m  the  number  of  fuel 

50    of  the  motor  vehicle  fuel  license  tax  as  authorized  bv  ^^  ^^*T^  claims  received,  one  senior  stenographeT 

|1    law,  collecting  in  the  process  the  sales  taxes  due,  and  two  ^^nior  account  clerks  and  one  accoun    clerk  II 

i    to  provide  simplified  procedures  for  taxpayers  t^  fol-  ^T'^'P""^  T"'  ""^"l'^^'^  '"i?'  ^^^^'^^  fiscal  year  An 

54  low  in  claiming  refunds.                                 ^  additional  accoimt  clerk  II  and  one  clerk  typist  II 

55  '='  positions  are  to  be  abolished  m  1969-70.  This  is  a  staff 

56  General  Description  reduction  in  the  office  force  of  32  percent  since  1959- 

58  An  estimated  50,000  claims  for  refund  of  the  motor  60  to  reflect  a  claimload  reduction  of  30  percent,  Im- 

59  vehicle  fuel  license  tax  (gasoline  tax)  will  be  received,  proved  techniques,  titilizing  automatic  data  processing 

61  of  which  39.500  will  be  payable  from  the  Motor  Ve-  equipment  to  compute  the  net  refunds  payable,  with- 

62  hicle  Fuel  Fund  to  persons  purchasing  taxpaid  gaso-  hold  sales  taxes  and  produce  the  refund  warrants  have 
g4  line  and  using  it,  under  certain  restrictive  conditions,  offset  increases  in  the  difficulty  of  the  audit  office 
65  for  purposes  generally  other  than  the  propulsion  of  audit  process  resulting  from  statutory  changes  in  the 
^1^    vehicles  on  the  highway.  The  other  8,500  will  be  pay-  refund  provisions. 

68 

69 

70  III.     LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FISCAL  AFFAIRS 

71 

72     Need  Authority 

73 

74  There  are  approximately  6,000  local  governmental  Government    Code    Sections    12416,    12422-12423, 

75  entities  in  the  state,  each  of  which  levy  and  collect  12463-12463.1,    26909,    29020,    29065,    29108-29109, 

77  taxes  and  other  revenue,  receive  state  subventions  and  30100  et  seq.,  30200-30201.  53890_et  seq. 

78  incur  expenditures  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes  in  Street  and  Highway  Code,  Sections  2150-2155. 
1^    the  course  of  providing  authorized  services  to  the  pub-  Water  Code,  Section  20060  et  seq, 

81    lie.  Information  relative  to  these  activities  is  used  by  Eevenue  and  Taxation  Code,  Parts  6,  7  and  9, 

II    legislators,  local  officials  and  other  interested  groups.  „^.    ^.^ 

84  Without  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  local  fiscal  pro-  '' 

85  cedures,  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  meaningful  data  To  secure  uniform  and  effective  procedures  in  local 
g7  which  would  permit  comparative  analysis  or  be  capa-  agencies  relative  to  budgeting  and  accounting  and  the 
88  ble  of  consolidation  into  statewide  reports.  Further,  collection  of  taxes  on  real  and  personal  property,  and 
1^  there  would  be  no  assurance  of  adequate  internal  eon-  to  report  meaningful  financial  information  concerning 
91    trol.  local  government. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 
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40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 
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52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
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68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 
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77 

78 

79 
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83 

84 

85 
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III.     LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FISCAL  AFFAIRS— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 51.9         52.1         53.5  $691,513  $737,169 

Workload  adjustments -              2              2  -  18,792 

Totals,   Local    Government   Fiscal   Af- 
fairs          51.9        54.1        55.5  $691,513  $755,961 

General  Fund 340,381  380,068 

Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Fund 351,132  375,893 

Program  Elements : 

Financial  reports   12.4         12.8         14.4  $173,976  $193,705 

Streets  and  roads 25.8         27.2         27.1  351,132  375,893 

Uniform  accounting  and  budgeting 4.6           5.2           5.2  58,445  63,805 

Tax  deeded  land 9.1           8.9           8.8  107,960  122,558 


$778,653 
19,704 


$798,357 
415,919 
382,438 

$228,686 

382,438 

66,670 

120,563 


Financial  Reports 

Output                                                    Actual            Estimated          Estimated  General  Description 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Anniial    Report    of    Financial  Data  is   collected,   compiled   and   published  in   eon- 
Transactions  Concerning :  t  j    i   j                j.       t           j        j.                ■  j 

Counties  of  California  ___.             Ill  solidated  reports.  In  order  to  provide  a  more  mean- 
Cities  of  California 111  ingful  presentation  of  data  which  heretofore  has  been 

irrteaHon^i'steirts^of^Ca^             ^                ^                ^  sP^-ead  m  Several  publications,  a  separate  report  on 

fomia 1                 1                 -  water  operations  is  planned  for   the   1969-70  fiscal 

Water  operations          _____                                               i  j,_  rpj^jg  .^^-jj  j-gg^j^  ^^  ^  reduction  of  the  contents 

Special  districts  of  California                1                     1                     1  ■      .i       a         •ii-vj.-j.-n           x         j  ±i         t-x-           £ 

Annual  report  of  assessed  val-  m  the  bpecial  District  Report  and  the  elimination  oi 

uation  and  tax  rates  of  cities  the  Irrigation  District  Eeport. 

Ann^fafTptrif'^bS'r-e:             ^                ^                ^  A  seven-man  "Advisory  Committee  to  the  State 

qnirement  and  means  of  fi-  Controller  on  Financial  Reports ' '  provides  assistance, 

nancing  adopted  by  Caiifor-  Tj^g  members  of  this  committee  are  all  representatives 

ma  counties   1                    1                    1  j^in                          ^         ^                   -iii 

01  local  government  and  serve  without  pay. 

Need 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Published  data  uniformly  presenting  the  financial         Expenditures $173"9?6     $'So5     $2£686 

transactions  of  the  various  classes  of  local  jurisdictions  Personnel  man-years 12.4  12.8  14.4 

is   required  by   legislators,   local   officials   and   other  workload  Informatimi 

interested  groups  in  order  to  evaluate  past  perform-  ^^^^^  ^^^  provisions  of  Chapter  1138,  Statutes  of 

ance  and  effectively  plan  future  operations  locally  and  ^gg^  ^^^^j  agencies  are  required  to  report  for  the  first 

statewide.  ^Jjj^p  information  pertaining  to  bonds  and  other  types 

Ohjectives  0^   indebtedness   such   as   lease-purchase   agreements, 

construction  contracts  and  joint  powers  agreements. 

To  report  the  needed  data  in  a  useful  and  meaning-  To  meet  tliis  new  workload  two  auditor  positions  were 
ful  form  covering  the  financial  transactions  of  cities,  established  administratively  in  1968-69  and  are  eon- 
counties,  school  and  special  districts.  tinned  as  proposed  new  positions  in  1969-70. 


Output  Actual 

1967-6S 

Annual  report  of  financial 
transactions  concerning 
streets   and   roads   of   cities 
and  counties  of  California 1 

Gas  Tax  RevieTvs : 

Gas  tax  claimed  (thousands)     $96,740 

Projects  reviewed   2.299 

Disallowances 483,021 

Need 


Estimated 
1968-69 


2,300 
$500,000 


Streets  and  Roads 

Ohjectives 


Estimated 
1969-70 


2,300 
$400,000 


Each  year  the  Legislature  appropriates  funds  de- 
rived from  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax  to  be  used  by  cities 
and  counties.  The  State  Constitution  provides  that 
such  funds  may  only  be  used  for  highway  purposes. 
The  Legislature,  through  statutes,  has  further  pre- 
scribed the  particular  highway  purposes.  Cities  and 
counties  may  not  legally  expend  these  funds  for  any 
other  purpose.  Uniformly  presented  and  reliable  fi- 
nancial information  relating  to  streets  and  roads  is 
required  by  legislators  and  others. 


To  provide  reasonable  assurance  that  motor  vehicle 
fuel  tax  funds  are  expended  for  prescribed  highway 
purposes  by  means  of  examination  of  city  and  county 
records,  conducted  in  accordance  with  generally  ac- 
cepted auditing  standards,  and  to  obtain,  review,  tab- 
ulate and  publish  consolidated  reports  concerning  local 
street  and  road  financial  transactions. 

General  Description 

Data  is  collected,  compiled  and  published  in  a  con- 
solidated report  concerning  financial  transactions  of 
streets  and  roads. 

Under  the  Collier-Burns  Highway  Act  of  1947,  the 
Controller  is  responsible  for  reviewing  and  reporting 
on  the  use  of  state  gas  tax  funds  apportioned  to  local 
government  to  insure  an  adequate  accounting  from 
the  cities  and  counties. 
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III.     LOCAL   GOVERNMENT   FISCAL  AFFAIRS— Continued 
Streets  and  Roads — Continued 


The  Collier-Unruh  Local  Transportation  Develop- 
ment Act  (Chapter  1852,  Statutes  of  1963.  as  amended 
by  Chapter  1621,  Statutes  of  1967)  requires  audits  of 
additional  gas  tax  moneys  which  are  being  apportioned 
to  cities  and  counties.  These  fiscal  audits  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Controller. 


Input 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

$375,893  $382,438 
27.2  27.1 


Expenditures $351,132 

Personnel  man-years 25.8 

Workload  Information 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Chapter  1060,  Statutes  of 
1968,  the  Division  of  Highways  was  responsible  for 


Uni 

form  Account! 

Output 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1959-/0 

Adoption  of  Controller's  Regu- 

lations (California  Admin- 

istrative Code)  : 

Uniform  Accounting : 

Counties — phase  (fixed 

asset   accounts)    

- 

1 

- 

Special   districts — systems 

1 

— 

3 

Budgeting : 

Counties  and  special  dis- 

tricts 

1 

— 

— 

Need 

In  the  absence  of  effective  procedures  uniformly  ap- 
plied there  can  be  no  meaningful  analysis  or  compari- 
son of  data  county  by  county  or  statewide,  nor  can 
there  be  any  assurance  that  fiscal  procedures  being 
followed  in  any  jurisdiction  are  adequate. 

Objectives 

To  secure  effective  and  uniform  budgetary,  ac- 
counting and  fiscal  reporting  procedures  in  local  gov- 
ernment. 

General  Description 

Under  Section  30200  of  the  Government  Code,  the 
Controller  must  devise  and  supervise  the  installation 


determining  whether  or  not  an  expenditure  by  a  local 
agency  was  on  the  select  system  and  whether  it  was 
construction  or  right  of  way.  Now  this  function  is  to 
be  performed  by  the  State  Controller  as  a  part  of  the 
audit  activity.  Under  procedures  being  developed, 
questions  of  an  engineering  nature  which  cannot  be 
resolved  by  the  auditor  will  be  referred  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Highways  on  a  reimbursement  basis.  While 
the  impact  on  our  workload  wiU  be  substantial,  it  can- 
not be  measured  accurately  until  we  have  had  operat- 
ing experience  under  the  new  procedure.  Accordingly, 
the  proposed  expenditures  do  not  include  provision 
for  this  increased  workload. 

ing  and  Budgeting 

of  Uniform  Accounting  Procedures  for  all  counties. 
Assisting  is  a  10-man  ' '  Controller 's  Committee  on 
County  Accounting  Procedures. ' '  The  members  of  this 
committee  are  all  representatives  of  local  government 
and  serve  without  pay. 

Under  Chapter  1760,  Statutes  of  1963,  the  Control- 
ler must  prescribe  uniform  accounting  and  reporting 
procedures  for  all  local  agencies  except  cities,  coun- 
ties and  school  districts.  Local  agencies  which  sub- 
stantially follow  a  system  of  accounting  prescribed  by 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  California  or  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  are  also  excluded.  The 
seven-man  "Advisory  Committee  to  the  State  Con- 
troller on  Financial  Reports"  to  which  reference  was 
made  under  ' '  Financial  Eeports ' '  provides  assistance. 

Irrigation  and  water  district  bonds  are  certified  in 
accordance  with  statutory  requirements;  forms,  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  use  of  county  auditors  in  com- 
piling their  budgets  are  prescribed  and  semiannual 
settlement  of  financial  accounts  between  the  state  and 
the  counties  are  made. 


input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $58,445 

Personnel  man-years 4.6 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$63,805  $66,670 
5.2  5.2 


Tax  Deeded  Land 


Output 

Sales  to  state 

Deeds  to  state 

Parcels  approved  for  sale 
Redemption  and  sales  fees 

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

210,494 
4,947 
3,319 

220,000 
5,100 
4,000 

230,000 
5,200 
4,000 

.__  $283,231      $185,150      $157,680 


The  tax  on  real  property  is  the  primary  revenue 
source  of  local  government,  and  erosion  of  the  tax 
base  through  removal  of  tax  delinquent  properties 
from  the  tax  rolls  adds  to  the  already  heavy  burden 
on  the  remaining  property  owners.  The  preservation 
of  the  local  tax  base  is  essential  to  the  finance  of  local 
government,  including  schools,  and  has  a  key  impact 
on  state  finances.  The  portion  financed  from  property 


taxes  is  now  in  the  magnitude  of  $3.5  billion  annually, 
secured  property  tax  roll  alone.  There  has  been  a  per- 
sistent upward  trend  of  delinquencies  in  the  past  few 
years.  Stated  as  a  percentage  of  tax  charge,  delinquen- 
cies have  climbed  inexorably  from  1.81  percent  five 
years  ago  to  2.83  percent  in  1967-68. 

Objectives 

To  preserve  the  local  property  tax  base  through  ef- 
fective and  uniform  tax  levying  and  collection  pro- 
cedures, marketable  tax  titles,  and  restoration  of  tax 
deliuquent  properties  to  the  local  tax  rolls  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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III.     LOCAL  GOVERNMENT   FISCAL  AFFAIRS— Continued 
Tax  Deeded  Land — Continued 


General  Description 

Technical  advice  and  assistance  is  provided  to  coun- 
ties in  attaining  uniform  and  eiiective  interpx-etation 
and  application  of  laws  relating  to  property  taxation 
and  the  collection  of  property  taxes.  This  assistance 
also  is  directed  towards  helping  counties  to  assure 
sound  and  marketable  tax  titles  through  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  law  regarding  tax  sales  and  tax  deeds. 
Tax  sales  are  authorized  and  approved.  Tax  levying 
and  collection  procedures  and  forms  are  prescribed 
after  consultation  with  the  Committee  on  County  Tax 
Collection  Procedures.  This  committee  consists  of  10 
representatives  of  local  government  appointed  by  the 
State  Controller.  The  cost  to  the  state  of  providing 


these  services  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  fees  collected 
by  the  counties  and  remitted  to  the  state.  Formerly, 
this  fee  was  $1.50  on  each  parcel  sold  or  redeemed; 
all  payable  to  the  state.  Chapter  974,  Statutes  of  1968, 
raised  the  fee  to  $2  and  provided  for  it  to  be  divided 
evenly  between  the  state  and  county.  In  1967-68  the 
excess  of  fees  over  state  costs  amounted  to  $182,060 
whereas  under  the  new  fee  schedule  the  estimated  sur- 
plus for  the  General  Fund  will  be  $135,150  in  1968-69 
and  $157,680  in  1969-70. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $107,960 

Personnel  man-years 9.1 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$122,5.58 
8.9 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$120,563 
8.8 


IV.     ADIVIINISTRATION 


Need 


The  successful  fulfillment  of  office  objectives  is  de- 
pendent upon  effective  leadership  and  prudent  policy 
direction.  In  addition  various  administrative  service 
activities  are  required  to  support  the  operations  of  all 
the  offices'  programs. 

Authority 

Membership  by  State  Controller  on  boards  and 
commissions,  principally : 

State  Board  of  Equalization,  Const.  Art.  13,  7. 
Sec.  9. 

State  Board  of  Control,  Gov.  13901. 

Franchise  Tax  Board,  Gov.  15700. 

Pooled  Money  Investment  Board,  Gov.  16480.1. 

State  Teachers'  Retirement  Board,  Ed.  13851. 

Various  bond  and  finance  committees,  Ed.  19510 ; 
M.  and  V.  991 ;  Ch.  765/27,  Ch.  23/63,  1st  Ex. ;  Wa. 
12933 ;  H.  and  N.  3902-3 ;  Gov.  17220. 

California  Exposition  and  Pair  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Agr.  72.1. 


State  Lands  Commission,  Pub.  Res.  6101. 

Reapportionment  Commission,   Const.  Art.  4,  6. 

Reciprocity  Commission,  Veh.  2600. 

Interagencv  Council  for  Ocean  Resources,  Gov. 
8810-11. 

Califoi-nia  Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation, 
Gov.  8003-4. 

Intergovernmental  Council  on  Urban  Growth, 
Gov.  34200. 

Objectives 

To  provide  executive  direction,  general  policy  de- 
termination and  management  for  all  office  programs 
and  to  coordinate  and  provide  major  administrative 
and  business  management  services  to  the  operating 
units  of  the  office.  In  addition  the  Controller  serves  on 
various  fiscal  boards  and  commissions  including  the 
Board  of  Equalization,  Franchise  Tax  Board,  State 
Lands  Commission,  Pooled  Money  Investment  Board, 
Board  of  Control,  and  various  bond  finance  commit- 
tees. 


PROGKAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 

ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

I969-7C 

14.3 
17.7 

16 

18 

16 
18 

$282,993 
165,161 

$448,154 

-$158,509 

-110,658 

-29,907 

-$299,074 

$357,080 
182,876 

$307,015 

187,588 

32 

-13.3 

-9.2 
-2.5 

34 

-13.8 
-9.6 
-2.6 

34 

-13.8 
-9.7 
-2.5 

$539,956 

-$172,82/, 

-117,805 

-33,012 

$494,603 

-$173,728 

-121,543 

-35,010 

-25 

-26 

-26 

-$323,641 

-$330,281 

Program  Elements : 

Executive  oiEce 

Administrative  services 

Totals,  Administration 

Less  Amounts  charged  to  other  programs  : 

7.  Fiscal  Control    

II.  Tax  Admini^ration 

III.  Local  Government  Fiscal  Affairs 

Totals,    Amounts    Charged    to    Other 

Programs -25 

Net    Totals,    Administration    (General 

Fund)  7 


$149,080 


$216,315 


$164,322 


FISCAL  AFFAIRS  3O3 

STATE  CONTROLLER — Continued 

1  IV.     ADMINISTRATION— Continued 

2 

3  Executive  Office 

4 

5        The  Controller,  with  the  assistance  of  his  executive  '"P"*  ,^ii"'l        ^nL'S^Vn        fSiU'^i?? 

6ijM         iii-i  !•  J  -J  1  1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

?  Staff,  establishes  policy  and  provides  general  super-  Expenditures $282,993     $357,080     $307,015 

8  vision    and    direction    over    the    operating    divisions,  Personnel  man-years 14.3  16  16 

j^  serves  as  member  of  the  various  fiscal  boards  and  com- 

11  missions,   and   participates  in  the   establishment   of 

12  statewide  fiscal  programs  and  policies. 


Administrative  Services 


14 
15 
16 

j^g        Provides  auxiliary  services  for  the  entire  office  in-  input  igs'ISg 

19    eluding  departmental  accounting,  personnel  and  train-  Expenditures $165,161 

IJ    ing,  mail  service,  supplies,  filing  and  reproduction.  Personnel  man-years 17.7 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$182,876 

$187,588 

18 

18 
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STATE   BOARD   OF   EQUALIZATSON 

Headquarters  OflBce  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 

for    business 


The  objective  of  the  board  is  to  administer  the 
business  and  property  tax  programs  in  a  manner 
which  will  provide  equitable  treatment  of  all  tax- 
payers while  fulfilling  the  intent  of  the  laws  admin- 
istered. 

The  Board  of  Equalization  is  a  policymaking  body 
composed  of  four  members  elected  from  areas  of  the 
state  known  as  equalization  districts,  and  a  fifth,  ex 
officio  member,  the  State  Controller.  Execution  of 
policy  established  by  the  board  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  executive  secretary  who  plans,  organizes,  and 
directs  the  activities  of  the  staff  which  is  organized 
into  three  primary  units:  administration;  business 
taxes;  and  property  taxes.  Offices  are  maintained  at 
over  60  locations  in  California,  and  in  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

Based  on  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions, 
the  Board  of  Equalization  has  certain  responsibilities 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Insurance   Tax    

II.  Franchise  and  Income  Tax  Appeals 

III.  Office  of  Appraisal  Appeals 

IV.  Senior  Citizens  Property  Tax  Assistance 

V.  Supervision  of  Local  Assessment  Administration 

VI.  Intercounty   Equalization   

VII.  Assessment  of  Public  Utilities 

VIII.  Private  Car  Tax 

IX.  Sales  and  Use  Tax 

X.  Alcoholic  Beverage  Tax 

XI.  Cigarette  Tax 

XII.  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  License  Tax 

XIII.  Use  Fuel  Tax 

XIV.  Motor  Vehicle  Transportation  License  Tax 

XV.  Administration  and  Support- 


and  property  taxes.  The  board  has 
adopted  the  following  objectives  to  effectively  and 
efficiently  carry  out  these  responsibilities: 

1.  Maintain  economical  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  all  programs. 

2.  Promote  accurate  self-assessment  by  each  tax- 
payer. 

3.  Provide  for  equitable  treatment  of  each  tax- 
payer within  the  law. 

4.  Establish  an  atmosphere  of  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration in  all  work  contacts. 

5.  Assure  collection  of  all  amounts  determined 
to  be  due  and  economically  recoverable  from  tax- 
payers. 

6.  Promote  uniform  local  property  tax  assess- 
ment practices. 

7.  Encourage  application  of  sound  principles  of 
personnel  management. 


Undistributed  Administration  and  Support,  EDP  Contract  Pro- 
fessional and  Vocational  Standards 

Other    

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS 

Reinibursements    


NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS  

General  Fund  

Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Fund 

Motor  Vehicle  Transportation  Tax  Fund 
Cigarette  Tax  Fund 


Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 

ESTIIVIATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

196g-69 

1969-70 

$10,170 

$10,905 

$11,356 

106,227 

113.504 

117,864 

155,579 

214,329 

22o,ssn 

— 

11,363 

11,709 

880,173 

1,072,450 

1,086,567 

1,210,166 

1,264,401 

1,318.227 

861,441 

914,233 

976,1.36 

60,762 

64,942 

67.772 

21,241,226 

22,606,905 

23,140,737 

328,929 

335,475 

346,072 

947,165 

914.304 

983,225 

196,113 

202,267 

202,251 

1.016,225 

1.047,399 

1,047,415 

1,142.516 

1,178,3.84 

1,043,384 

(1,942,791) 

(2.209,073) 

(2,293,949) 

_ 

181,163 

185,000 

54,546 

25,200 
$30,157,224 

25,200 

$28,211,238 

$30,783,804 

-5,150,597 

-J,,7J,S,612 

-4,859,177 

$23,060,641 

$25,413,612 

$25,924,627 

lf).lS4,7S7 

22,985,562 

23,631.577 

1,212,838 

1.2',9,666 

1,249,666 

1,11,2-516 

l,17S,38Jf 

1,01,3,384 

1,571.000 

- 

- 

2,322.8 


I.  INSURANCE  TAX  PROGRAM 


2,355 


2,329.6 


Output 

Number  of  companies 

Items  for  preparation  of  insur- 
ance roll 


Actual 
1967-68 
850 

1,600 


Estimated 
1968-69 
900 

1,700 


Estimated 
1969-70 

950 
1,800 


Need 

This  program  is  needed  to  provide  revenue  for  the 
State  General  Fund.  It  is  estimated  that  this  tax  will 
produce  $135  million  or  3  percent  of  the  1969-70 
General  Fund  revenue. 

Authority 

The  State  Constitution,  Article  XIII,  Section  14f  (h) 
and  Part  7  of  Division  2  of  the  Eevenue  and  Taxation 
Code. 


Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  assess  taxes  on  premiums  and  on 
ocean  marine  profits  of  underwriters  and  levy  retalia- 
torj'  assessments  against  "foreign"  insurers. 

General  Description 

The  program  is  administered  jointly  by  the  Board 
of  Equalization,  the  State  Controller  and  the  Insur- 
ance Commissioner.  The  board's  responsibility  in  ad- 
ministering this  program  is  the  assessing  of  the  tax 
on  the  California  business  of  insurance  companies. 

The  board's  staff  prepares  an  annual  assessment 
against  each  insurance  company  based  on  (1)  the  net 
premiums   on    California  business   other  than   ocean 
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I.   INSURANCE  TAX  PROGRAM— Continued 


marine  insurance,  and  (2)  the  average  annual  under- 
writing profit  on  ocean  marine  business.  It  also  im- 
poses a  retaliatory  tax  on  any  out-of-state  company 
doing  business  in  California  whenever  that  company's 
home  state  subjects  a  California  company  doing  busi- 
ness in  that  state  to  a  greater  burden  than  California 
imposes  on  insurers  domiciled  in  that  state.  The  staff 


processes  deficiency  assessments,  refunds,  and  requests 
for  corrections  of  assessments.  It  recommends  action 
to  the  board  and  advises  taxpayers  and  the  Controller 
of  amended  assessments.  The  board  also  hears  tax- 
payer appeals  made  in  person  or  in  writing  and  makes 
decisions  based  on  the  material  presented  at  such 
hearings  by  the  board's  legal  staff. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General 
Fund)    


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 


$10,170 


$10,905 


$11,356 


II.  FRANCHISE  AND   INCOME  TAX  APPEALS  PROGRAM 

Output                                       ^Adu^i^        Btimatai        E^ttoted  26075  to  26078,  and  26060.1.  Procedural  regulations 

Percent  of  appeals  decided  respecting  appeals  from  the  Franchise  Tax  Board  are 

within  90  days 60%  (47)    70%  (63)    80%  (80)  contained  in  Title  18,  California  Administrative  Code, 

Number  of. appeals  disposed  Chapter  2,  Subchapter  10,  Sections  5021  to  5027  and 

of  by  opinion 79                  90                100  ^0^71+     rnon 

Number  of  appeals  disposed  0U(1  to  OUOU. 

of  by  dismissal 103  120  130 

Obiecfives 
Need 

Under  the  law,  when  a  taxpayer  disagrees  with  the  ^he    objective   is   to   render   sound   and   equitable 

amount  of  tax  liability  determined  by  the  Franchise  °^aS'°f  j.'d^S  n                         ^^           ""'' 

Tax  Board,  in  most  cases  he  must  pay  the  amount  in  ^ 

controversy  before  resorting  to  the  courts.  To  prevent  General  Description 
financial  hardship  to  taxpayers,  a  method  of  review 

without  the  requirement  of  prior  payment  is  neces-  Action  is  initiated  after  a  taxpayer  files  a  written 

sary.  There  is  also  a  need  to  provide  the  taxpayers  notice  with  the  Board  of  Equalization.  The  legal  staff 

with  a  less  expensive,  less  formal,  and  speedier  remedy  secures  the  framing  of  the  issues  of  law  and  fact  by 

than  that  provided  by  the  courts.  means  of  points  and  authorities,  memoranda,  and  stip- 
ulations of  the  parties.  An  oral  hearing  is  then  held 

Authority  before  the  Board  of  Equalization.  After  this  the  case 

The  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code  Sections:  18593  to  is  referred  to  the  board's  legal  staff  for  review,  anal- 

18596,  18621,  18646,  18648,  19057  to  19061.1,  19062.2  ysis,  and  preparation  of  a  written  opinion  and  deci- 

to  19062.5, 25666. 25667,  25701, 25701a,  25731a,  25761a,  sion  reflecting  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Equalization. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General 
Fund)    


6.1 


$106,227 


$113,504 


$117,864 


III.  OFFICE  OF  APPRAISAL  APPEALS  PROGRAM 


Output 

Percent  of  appeals  resolved 
prior  to  conference  with 
county  assessor  and  board's 
Property   Tax   Department. 

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 


70% 


Estimated 
1968-69 


72% 


Estimated 
1969-70 


74% 


Under  the  law.  Section  1815  of  the  Revenue  and 
Taxation  Code,  et  seq.,  the  Board  of  Equalization, 
Division  of  Intercotinty  Equalization,  triennially  ap- 
praises randomly  selected  sample  properties  in  19  to 
20  counties  to  estimate  the  ratio  of  assessed  value  to 
full  cash  value.  Because  this  ratio  has  substantial  ef- 


fect on  many  state-county  financial  transactions,  the 
Legislature  has  provided  an  appeal  procedure  as  a 
means  for  the  county  assessor  to  secure  an  independ- 
ent and  impartial  review  of  appraisals  made  in  each 
county. 

Authority 

Sections  1816.1  and  1816.2  of  the  Revenue  and 
Taxation  Code  and  Section  15606.5  of  the  Govern- 
ment Code.  Regulations  governing  the  appeals  process 
are  contained  in  Title  18,  California  Administrative 
Code,  Chapter  1,  Subchapter  4,  Article  1.5,  Rules  381 
through  394. 
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III.  OFFICE  OF  APPRAISAL  APPEALS  PROGRAM— Continued 


Oijectives 

Efficiency  requires  that  appraisal  reviews  be  eon- 
ducted  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  satisfy  both  the  county 
assessor  and  the  board's  Property  Tax  Department 
as  to  their  adequacy.  By  devoting  an  average  of  30 
hours  per  appeal,  approximately  70  percent  of  the 
appeals  will  normally  be  resolved  by  the  proposed 
fiiidings  and  recommendations  without  further  pro- 
ceedings. 

General  Description 

Applications  for  appraisal  review  and  adjustments 
are  filed  by  the  county  assessors.  The  appraisals  are 
then  investigated  by  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Appraisal 
Appeals.  The  appraisal  records  of  the  Property  Tax 
Department  are  obtained  and  reviewed  in  the  field. 
County  and  state  personnel  are  interviewed  to  iden- 
tify the  position  of  each  in  tlie  dispute.  Further  evi- 
dence may  be  developed.  The  Office  of  Appraisal 
Appeals  then  prepares  the  legally  required  written 
findings  and  recommendations,  copies  of  which  are 
filed  with  the  board's  Property  Tax  Department  and 


the  Assessor.  In  the  event  of  further  protest,  a  con- 
ference will  be  held  with  the  parties  involved  and  the 
findings  and  recommendation  may  be  amended  if  ap- 
propriate. If  the  proposed  findings  are  contested  by 
either  the  Property  Tax  Department  or  the  Assessor, 
the  Office  of  Appraisal  Appeals  staff  participates  in 
the  further  proceedings  before  the  board.  Legal  staff 
members  provide  necessary  assistance  in  questions  of 
law. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $155,579 

Personnel  man-years 8.1 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$214,329  $320,889 
11.4  12.4 


Workload  Adjustments 

One  and  one-half  appraiser  man-years  and  one-half 
man-year  of  a  clerical  position  were  added  to  this  pro- 
gram in  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  to  implement  new 
procedures  created  by  Chapter  1012,  Statutes  of  1968, 
effective  in  the  current  year.  These  two  positions  are 
extended  into  the  1969-70  fiscal  year.  In  addition, 
another  one-half  man-year  of  a  clerical  position  is  re- 
quired for  increased  workload. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs S.l  9.4  9.9  $155,579  $197,847  $196,136 

Workload     and    administrative     adjust- 
ments    -  2  2.5  -  16,482  24,753 

Totals,    Office    of    Appraisal     Appeals 

Program  (General  Fund) 8.1         11.4         12.4  $155,579  $214,329  $220,889 


IV.  SENIOR  CITIZENS  PROPERTY  TAX  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


Percent  of  appeals  decided 

within  90  daj's    

Number  of  cases   completed 

Need 


Estimated 
1968-69 

90% 
75% 


Estimated 
1969-70 

90% 
90% 


To  provide  claimants  for  property  tax  assistance 
with  a  less  expensive,  less  formal,  and  speedier  remedy 
in  testing  the  decisions  of  the  Franchise  Tax  Board 
than  that  provided  by  the  courts. 

Authority 

Section  19540  of  the  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code. 


Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  render  sound  and  equitable 
opinions  within  90  days  after  appeals  are  heard  by  the 
Board  of  Equalization  and  ready  for  decision. 

General  Description 

A  taxpayer  files  a  vsrritten  notice  to  initiate  the 
action  with  the  Board  of  Equalization.  A  framing  is 
secured  by  the  legal  staff  regarding  the  issues  of  law, 
statement  of  fact,  and  stipulations  of  the  parties.  An 
oral  hearing  is  then  held  before  the  Board  of  Equali- 
zation. After  this,  the  case  is  referred  to  the  board's 
legal  staff  for  review,  analysis,  and  preparation  of  a 
written  opinion  and  decision  of  the  views  of  the  Board 
of  Equalization. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General 
Fund)    


0.5 


0.5 


$11,363 


$11,709 
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V.  SUPERVISION    OF   LOCAL  ASSESSMENT  ADMINISTRATION    PROGRAM 


Need 


Uniform  assessment  practices  are  necessary  in  the 
counties  because  locally  assessed  values  are  used  as 
the  basis  for  distributing  several  types  of  state  school 
aid  on  the  assumption  that  the  county's  average  as- 
sessment level  is  applicable  in  all  the  county's  school 
districts,  and  because  of  other  needs  for  intercounty 
and  iiitraeounty  equalization.  Also,  because  inade- 
quate appraisal,  improper  appraisal,  and  variable  as- 
sessment of  properties  have  come  under  heavy  fire 
from  many  taxpayers,  central  guidance  is  deemed 
necessary  to  alleviate  a  statewide  problem. 


Aitthoriti/ 

Sections  251,  254.5,  401.5,  and  670-673  of  the  Kev- 
enue  and  Taxation  Code  and  Sections  15606-15608, 
15610,  15612,  15624,  and  15640-15645  of  the  Govern- 
ment Code. 

objectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  bring  about 
and  maintain  a  satisfactory  degree  of  both  intra- 
county  and  intercounty  equalization  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  with  due  regard  for  the  political  and  economic 
trinity  of  people,  parcels,  and  value. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 

ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

1969-70 

53.9 

61 

60.7 

$880,173 

$1,072,450 

$1,081,083 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

5,484 

53.9 

61 

61.7 

$880,173 

$1,072,450 

$1,086,567 

50.4 

55.2 

54.9 

S2J,,5Jf5 

973,450 

986,561 

3.5 

5.S 

6.8 

55,628 

100,000 

100,000 

12.9 

13.2 

13.1 

$216,081 

$239,818 

$239,494 

2.6 

1.9 

1.6 

38,286 

32,745 

27,465 

10.3 

11.1 

11.3 

175,892 

203,910 

211,338 

10.7 

12.9 

12.9 

163,868 

213,897 

216,685 

4.7 

7 

6.9 

80,632 

124,203 

124,074 

1.5 

1.3 

1.2 

23,764 

21,726 

21,731 

5 

5.1 

5.2 

76,874 

83,650 

85,761 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

49,148 

52,501 

54,535 

3.5 

5.8 

6.8 

55,628 

100,000 

105,484 

Continuing  program  costs 

Workload  and  administrative 

adjustments    

Totals,    Supervision    of    Local    Assess- 
ment   Administration    Program 

General   Fund    

R  eimhursements 

Program  Elements : 

Assessment  practices  surveys 

Property   tax   forms   

Technical  services 

Assessors'  handbook 

Training   

Appraiser  certification 

Exemptions 

Rules  and  regulations 

Contract  auditing  services 

A.  Assessment  Practices  Surveys 

Output  Actual  Estimated  tstimated  Objectives 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Coefficient  of  dispersion  of  all  To  report  on  each  County  assessor's  appraisal,  as- 

property   types 30  28  27  „  ^      t  j  ■  *•  a  K^     ■        a 

Difference  between  the  county-  sessment,  and  mapping  practices,  and  on  their  eiiee- 

announced   and  the   board-  tiveness  as  revealed  by : 

Nifmblf of^'fomrercLi'and'in--  ^'^            ^'^            ^'^                a.  The  coefficient  of  dispersion  of  assessment  ratios. 

dustriai    personal    property  b.  The  county-announced  versus  the  board-derived 

assessment    escapes    discov-  assessment  ratio. 

ered  in  the  board  s  triennial  ,                    ,                       »                     •  t         ■,  •     ■,      j    •   ^ 

intercounty  equalization  sur-  c.  Assessment  escapes  or  commercial  and  industrial 

veys  26              17             25                        personal  property. 

^  rercLl°LdtSVTa'  vZ-  d.  Proper  valuation  of  complex  real  properties. 

erties  discovered  in  board's  To  make  recommendations  whose  adoption  will  re- 

triennial  surveys      _         _  89             80             85               gyj|.  j^  improvement  of  the  above  activities. 

Aumber  of  counties  which  have  ^ 

adopted    standardized    map-  ^           ,  _         .     . 

ping  procedures 54                55                56                  General  Description 

Need  A  Survey  of  all  aspects  of  a  county  assessor's  office 

-r  ,       ,  .  ,  ,.       ,         ,  .         .    ,  ,  — -appraising,   mapping,  recordkeeping,   clerical  pro- 

In  order  to  assist  counties  to  achieve  mtracounty  ,  ■■   „  n      j.-         ■  j         j 

n   .   ,  r    f  ri  i     '  th  cedures,   and  manpower  allocation — is  made  and  a 

,  \^-       J.1,  i    i  i.      £  i?  i-     )  written  report  prepared,  outlining  recommendations 

assessment  practices  the  present  state  of  the  counties  „     .  i-        *-    i-        >  o 

,.  i.eii.f  mi,  «  for  improvements, 

practices  must  first  be  known.  The  surveys  otter  a  ^ 

means  of  observing  and  recording  local  practices  so  input  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

that  they  may  be  compared  with  those  in  other  locali-  Expenditures    Sfill      $23^818      $23S°94 

ties  and  with  approved  standards.  Personnel  man-years 12.9  13.2  13.1 
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V.  SUPERVISION   OF   LOCAL  ASSESSMENT  ADMINISTRATION    PROGRAM— Continued 

B.   Property  Tax  Forms 


Need 


Property  tax  statements  and  tax  exemption  forms 
must  be  filed  by  thousands  of  taxpayers  annually. 
Variable,  ambiguous,  and  inadequate  forms  in  the 
past  have  imposed  unnecessary  burdens  on  taxpayers 
and  have  occasioned  many  assessment  escapes. 

Assessment  roll  forms  and  assessment  notification 
forms  used  by  the  assessor  must  provide  common  in- 
formation in  all  counties. 

Oijectwes 

To  develop,  for  county  use,  succinct,  lucid  and  le- 
gally correct  forms  for  tax  reporting  of  every  type 
of  property  vrhich  requires  specialized  treatment,  and 
to   develop    useful   forms   for   other   communications 


between  assessors  and  the  general  public.  This  will 
require  annual  review  of  all  forms  in  order  to  con- 
sider revisions  necessary  to  accommodate  changes  in 
the  law  and  in  business  and  assessment  practices. 

General  Description 

The  staff  designs  for  Board  approval  forms  for  re- 
porting many  types  of  property,  claims  for  exemption, 
and  assessment  rolls ;  and  annually  reviews  other 
forms  used  by  county  assessors. 

Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimaleil 
1969-70 

$38,286 
2.6 

$32,745 
1.9 

$27,465 
1.6 

0.  Technical  Services 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1959-70 


400 


400 


Output  Actual 

19S7-6S 

Shortcomings  discovered  by  As- 
sessment Practices  Surveys 391 

(Specific  measurements  are  not 
yet  available.) 

Need 

Many  assessors'  staffs  lack  the  skiUs  needed  in  the 
appraisal  of  timber,  mineral,  and  other  specialized 
properties;  in  electronic  data  processing  systems  for 
preparing  the  assessment  roll  and  processing  appraisal 
data ;  and  in  installation  and  maintenance  of  a  stand- 
ard map  system.  In  addition,  the  general  public  and 
governmental  agencies  need  a  central  source  to  which 
thej^  may  turn  for  property  tax  and  assessment  in- 
formation. 

Objectives 

To  pro'^'ide  ou-the-job  training  of  assessors'  staffs  in 
areas  where  thej^  are  currently  deficient  and  assistance 


to  assessors  in  carrying  out  recommendations  made 
in  Assessment  Practices  Surveys. 

To  advise  assessors,  the  general  public,  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  Attorney  General,  and  the  board  itself  on 
technical  matters  relating  to  appraisal  and  assessment. 

General  Description 

Assessors'  requests  for  assistance  and  advice  are 
met  through  working  with  the  assessors  in  their  offices 
or  by  correspondence.  Staff  serve  on  local  personnel 
examining  boards,  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
Legislature,  to  the  Attorney  General's  Office  and  other 
agencies  and  the  general  public  on  property  tax  mat- 
ters. 


input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $175,892 

Personnel  man-years 10.3 


Estimated  Estimated 

1958-69  1969-70 

.$203,910  $211,338 
11.1  11.3 


D.  Assessors'  Handbook 


Need 


It  is  not  possible  to  convey  principles  and  proce- 
dures by  word  of  mouth  alone.  The  complexities  of 
modern  assessment  demand  a  series  of  manuals  which 
can  be  used  as  guides  both  by  county  assessors  and  by 
taxpayers. 

Olijectives 

A  higher  level  of  knowledge  and  assessment  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  all  assessment  and  appraisal  per- 
sonnel. 


General  Description 

The  Assessors'  Handbook  consisting  of  70  different 
manuals  is  continuously  revised  and  expanded  to  re- 
flect changes  in  laws  and  technological  advances.  In 
addition,  letters  are  issued  informing  assessors  of  At- 
torney General's  opinions,  court  decisions,  legislative 
changes,  and  other  topical  matters. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $163,868       $213,897       $216,685 

Personnel  man-years 10.7  12,9  12,9 


FISCAL  AFFAIRS 
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V.  SUPERVISION  OF  LOCAL  ASSESSMENT  ADMINISTRATION   PROGRAM— Continued 


E.  Training 


Output 

Percentage  of  appraisers  trained 

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 
45% 


Estimated 
1968-69 

25% 


Estimated 
1969-70 
45% 


A  high  rate  of  professional  obsolescence  prevails  in 
appraisal  practice,  just  as  it  does  in  other  dynamic 
fields.  Continued  study  of  relevant  subjects  is  the  best 
way  to  cure  this  obsolescence.  Such  study  can  be  as- 
sured only  by  making  available  a  series  of  formal 
courses  which  assessors'  appraisers  are  obliged  to  take. 

Objectives 

To  offer  the  mandatory  training  related  to  certifica- 
tion that  is  otherwise  not  available  to  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  state 's  property  tax  appraisers. 

General  Description 

A  series  of  classroom  courses  are  conducted  either  in 
individual  large  counties  or  at  regional  or  central 


schools.  The  board  also  sets  standards  for  training 
courses  held  at  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
state. 

Chapter  103  of  the  1968  Legislative  Session  pro- 
vided that  training  accomplished  between  July  1, 
1967  and  June  30,  1968  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  requirements  of  Section  671  of  the  Revenue  and 
Taxation  Code,  could  be  carried  forward  to  meet  the 
training  requirements  for  the  1968-69  fiscal  year.  Be- 
cause of  this  legislative  moratorium,  the  training  re- 
quirements for  fiscal  year  1968-69  are  less  than  for 
1967-68  or  1969-70. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures    $80,632 

Personnel  man-years 4.7 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$124,203  $124,074 
7  6.9 


F.  Appraiser  Certification 


Output                                                       Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Percentage  of  appraisers  tested       33% 

50% 

659^ 

Need 

Many  assessors'  offices  do  not  have  minimum  stand- 
ards for  selecting  appraisers  or  appraiser  trainees.  As 
a  result,  it  is  necessary  to  assure  that  all  people  hired 
for  appraiser  jobs  have  adequate  backgrounds  and 
abilities  to  perform  their  duties. 

Objectives 

To  certify  appraisers  for  property  tax  purposes  on 
the  basis  of  professional  qualifications  established  by 


the  board  and  examinations  administered  by  the  State 
Personnel  Board. 

General  Description 

County  appraisers  must  pass  examinations  either 
compiled  or  approved  by  the  board  prior  to  being  cer- 
tified. A  file  is  maintained  on  each  of  the  approxi- 
mately 2,200  appraisers  regarding  civil  service  status, 
appraisal  experience,  and  annual  training. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $23,764 

Personnel  man-years 1.5 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$21,726 
1.3 


Estimated 
19S9-70 
$21,731 
1.2 


G.  Exemptions 


Need 


Various  property  types  and  property  owners  are 
given  tax  immunity  by  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code.  Thousands  of 
decisions  must  be  made  each  year  regarding  eligibility 
in  individual  cases.  A  central  agency  must  be  in- 
volved in  these  decisions  in  order  that  equity  may 
prevail  regarding  each  property  type  or  ownership 
class,  e.g.,  religious,  hospital,  scientific,  or  charitable 
institutions,  immature  timber,  veterans,  and  others. 

Ohjectives 

By  reviewing  annually  all  welfare  exemption  appli- 
cations and  advising  assessors  and  citizens  regarding  a 
broad  array  of  circumstances  surrounding  exemption 


claims,  a  decrease  in  the  percent  of  improper  exemp- 
tions should  occur. 

General  Description 

Welfare  exemption  claims  are  reviewed  to  determine 
the  eligibility  of  all  applicants.  Also,  a  senior  timber 
appraiser  serves  as  the  board's  representative  on  tim- 
ber maturity  boards  which  are  convened  to  determine 
whether  the  tax  exemptions  on  certain  timber  should 
be  maintained.  Numerous  requests  for  rulings  on  other 
exemptions  are  handled. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures    $76,874 

Personnel  man-years 5 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$83,650 
5.1 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$S.J,761 
5.2 
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V.  SUPERVISION   OF  LOCAL  ASSESSMENT  ADMINISTRATION   PROGRAM— Continued 


H.   Rules  and  Regulations 


Output 

Proposed  property  tax  rules 
received   

Proposed  property  tax  rules 
processed  

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 

137 
124 


Estimated 
196S-69 

151 
139 


Estimsted 
1969-70 

166 
153 


Rules  and  regulations  are  needed  to  govern  local 
boards  of  equalization  and  assessors. 

OtjecUves 

Uniform  assessment. 

Q-eneral  Description 

Specific  subjects  are  selected,  drafts  are  prepared, 
and  interested  parties  are  notified.  Proposed  rules  are 


generated  from  four  major  sources :  county  assessors, 
industry  representatives,  board  staff  and  legislators. 
Two  primary  reasons  for  possible  increase  are  em- 
phasis on  property  tax  reform  and  the  fact  that  as 
the  number  of  rules  adopted  increases,  the  greater 
the  likelihood  of  a  larger  volume  of  proposed  amend- 
ments. Other  factors  include  growing  complexity  of 
the  rules  (requiring  more  rules  of  an  explanatory 
nature)  and  increasing  interest  in  reasonable  uni- 
formity of  assessment  practices  throughout  the  state. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $49,148 

Personnel  man-years 2.7 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$52,501         $54,535 
2.7  2.7 


I.  Contract  Auditing  Services 


Output 

County  audits  (e.g.,  1  com- 
pany X  5  counties  =  5 
audits)   performed 

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 


325 


Estimated 
1968-69 


553 


Estimated 
1969-70 


800 


Assessors  are  now  required  to  make  quadrennial 
audits  of  taxpayer  accounts  exceeding  $50,000  full 
cash  value.  Inadequate  auditor  staffs  and  the  location 
of  taxpayers'  records  make  local  audit  difficult  or  im- 
possible and  call  for  aid  from  a  central  agency. 

Ohjectives 

To  perform  an  increasing  number  of  county  audits 
which  will  lessen  the  burden  on  multi-county  taxpayers 
by  having  one  audit  where  otherwise  there  would  be 
many. 


General  Description 

The  counties  contract  with  the  board  to  audit  the 
accounting  records  of  large  firms  who  do  not  main- 
tain their  records  in  California.  The  counties  re- 
imburse the  board  on  a  cost  basis. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $55,628  $100,000  $105,484 

Personnel  man-years 3.5  5.8  6.8 

Workload  Information 

Five  auditors  and  one  clerk  are  requested  in  the 
1969-70  fiscal  year  to  handle  this  service.  The 
resources  spent  are  reimbursable  from  the  counties 
for  which  the  work  is  accomplished. 


VI.   INTERCOUNTY   EQUALIZATION   PROGRAM 


Need 


Because  locally  assessable  property  is  not  assessed 
at  full  value  and  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  among 
the  counties  in  the  relationship  of  appraised  to  full 
value,  it  is  essential  that  an  unbiased  agency  measure 
the  assessment  level  of  each  county  each  year.  This 
measurement  is  used  for  intercounty  and  intraeounty 
equalization  and  to  compute  factors  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  such  as:  distributing  state  and  local  tax 
funds;  determining  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  re- 
payment of  state  loans  for  school  construction;  and 
limiting  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  school  districts. 

Authority 

Section  9,  Article  XIII  of  the  Constitution;  Sec- 
tions 1605  and  1815-1823  of  the  Revenue  and  Taxa- 
tion Code ;  Section  17261  of  the  Education  Code. 


Oijectives 

To  produce  annually  for  each  county  a  ratio  of 
assessed  value  to  full  value  for  property  subject  to 
local  assessment;  to  adjust  a  county's  ratio  by  means 
of  an  intercounty  equalization  order  if  it  differs  ex- 
cessively from  the  statewide  average  ratio ;  to  use 
the  ratios  for  the  computation  of  adjustment  factors 
("Collier  factors")  and  computation  of  state  aid 
to  school  districts  and  other  purposes ;  and  to  provide 
data  on  the  consistency  of  assessment  ratios  by  prop- 
erty types  and  class  to  be  used  by  other  divisions  of 
the  board's  Property  Tax  Department  and  the  county 
assessors  to  better  evaluate  the  degree  of  intraeounty 
equalization. 


90 
91 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 


VI — Continued 

$1,264,401 

$1,306,260 

- 

11,967 

$1,264,401 

$1,318,227 

$62,120 
1,202,281 

$67,592 
1,250,635 

VI.   INTERCOUNTY  EQUALIZATION   PROGRAM 

Continuing  program  costs 72.3         70.7         70.4  $1,210,166 

Workload     and     administrative     adjust- 
ments                -             -              1  — 

Totals,  Intercounty   Equalization   Pro- 
gram  (General  Fund) 72.3         70.7         71.4  $1,210,166 

Program  Elements : 

Sample  selection  and  statistical  anal- 
ysis            3.8          3.7          3.7  .$58,970 

Appraisal    68.5         67            67.7  1,151,196 

A.  Sample  Selection  and  Statistical  Analysis 

Sampling    error     (95    percent       Percent  of  Counties  Surveyed  total   full  value   estimate   for   the   prior  year   with   a 

confidence  level)                    ^^j^g.         Estimated        Estimated  maximum  sampling  error  of  five  percent   (at  the  95 

Output                                                     1967-6S           1968-69           1969-70  ,            j,  j '^         ",         ,^            -,,               ■      j.  ^^  ■     j.   u.    i   j. 

Under  1  percent                               _                _                _  percent  connclence  level),  and  to  project  this  total  to 

1-1.9  percent  __IIIIIIIIIIII         15.8              -                 -  derive   an  estimate  of  the  current  year's  total  full 

2-2.9  percent 10.5               80                  90  value 

3-3.9  percent 26.3                 -                    -  '^''''^''• 

sle'c^ntTndov-e-r-:::::::::        Jl^l             JO                ^  aeneral  Description 

100             100             100  The  assessments  on  each  local  roll  to  be  sampled 

are  classified,  according  to  amount  of  assessed  value, 

^^^^  into  18  strata,  and  a  random  selection  is  made  from 

As  only  a  portion  of  the  properties  in  a  county  are  each  stratum.  The  mean  appraised  and  assessed  values 

included  in  a  survey  and  a  survey  of  a  county  is  made  of  the  properties  in  each  stratum  are  expanded,  and 

only  once  in  three  years,  it  is  necessary  to  select  an  a  total  full  value  for  locally  assessable  property  is 

adequate  sample  of  properties  to  be  appraised,  to  ex-  computed.    This    total    and    like    totals    for   counties 

pand  the  sample  to  the  full  value  of  all  locally  assess-  sampled  in  the  two  preceding  years  are  projected  to 

able  property  in  the  county,  and  to  project  this  full  the  current  lien  date  by  use  of  a  trending  technique 

value  to  the  current  lien  date  for  comparison  with  utilizing  such  aids  as  multiple  regression  equations. 

the  current  assessed  value.  mput                                                          Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Objectives  Expenditures    $58,970         $62,120         $67,592 

Personnel  man-years 3.8  3.7  3.7 

To  draw  a  sample  in  one-third  of  the  counties  each 
year  that  produces  for  90  percent  of  the  counties  a 

B.  Appraisal 

Output                                                    Actual            Estimated          Estimated  General  Descrivtion 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Niimi)er  of  appraisals :  The  properties  covered  by  the  randomly  selected 

Unimproved   residential  lots 568                756                685  ,                ■  i      ,-n    i         j    •    „„„„+„ j      „^r,^„iooi 

Improved  residential  properties    2,231           2,234           2,075  assessments   are   identified   and  inspected;   appraisal 

Unsecured  household  data  are  collected  from  various  sources ;  and  the  prop- 

RSTopertiis -:::::::::::    l,!!             ig           l,13i  Arties   are   appraised    using   the   standard   appraisal 

Commercial  properties 811             758             682  techniques.   Appraisals  are   then   discussed  witn  tne 

Industrial  properties  373             245             304  assessor.  If  the  assessor  is  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 

M^'ng  p^p^ertieT  .Ii:::::::       "e               11               79  suits  of  the  discussion,  he  may  request  a  review  by 

Other  properties 17                 9             100  the  OfSce  of  Appraisal  Appeals.   If  either  party  is 

,  dissatisfied  with  the  decision,  a  further  review  by  the 

OfSce  of  Appraisal  Appeals  may  be  requested,  and 

To    derive    the   full   value,    as   of    the   prior   lien  the  validity  of  the  Office  of  Appraisal  Appeals' second 

date,  of  the  property  in   the  sample    ( See  Element  decision  may  be  argued  before  the  board. 

A,  Need),  it  is  necessary  to  appraise  the  property  ^^,^^1         ,^j.^^j^,        ,^ti„^^^, 

covered  by,  or  escaped  from,  each  assessment  selected  1967-6S        1968-69        1969-70 

by  sampling.  Expenditures   $1,151,196    $1,202,281    $1,250,635 

Personnel  man-years 68.5  67  67.7 

Ohjectives 

To  estimate  the  market  value  (or  "full  value"  for 
property  not  assessable  in  proportion  to  market  value) 
of  each  sample  item. 
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VII.  ASSESSMENT  OF  PUBLIC   UTILITIES  PROGRAM 


Need 


Because  of  the  geographical  extent  of  the  proper- 
ties of  pubUe  utilities  and  railroads  and  because 
approved  appraisal  practices  require  that  the  oper- 
ative property  of  each  of  the  major  state  assessees  be 
valued  as  a  unit,  without  reference  to  the  value  of  the 
component  parts,  central  assessment  is  preferable  to 
piecemeal  local  assessment.  These  properties  comprise 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  base  for  ad  valorem  taxation 
which  provides  financial  support  for  local  govern- 
ments. 


Authority 

Section  14,  Article  XIII  of  the  Constitution  and 
Sections  751-892  of  the  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code 
authorizes  this  program. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  furnish  com- 
petent assessment  roUs  of  state-assessed  property  to 
each  county  and  to  each  city  that  collects  its  own 
taxes. 


PHOGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 68.2         62.2         61.4 

Workload     and     administrative     adjust- 
ments    -  -  3 

Totals,  Assessment  of  Public  Utilities 

Program  (General  Fund) 63.2         62.2         64.4 

Program  Elements : 

Derivation  of  unit  value  indicators 2.2  2.4  2.1 

Field   appraisals    19.6         19.6         20.4 

Allocation  of  assessed  values  to  tax- 
ing districts   23.5         22.5         22.3 

Preparation  and  maintenance  of  tax- 
rate  area  maps 17.9         17.7         19.6 


,441 


,441 

$33,604 
320,932 

297,060 

209,845 


$914,283 


$914,233 

$41,859 
341,040 

313,211 

218,123 


$950,060 
26,076 

$976,186 

$36,260 
359,148 

823,010 

257,718 


A.  Derivation  of  Unit  Value  Indicators 


Output 

Number    of    unit    value    indica- 
tors computed 


Actual 
1967-68 

700 


Estimated 
1968-69 

700 


Estimated 
1969-70 


700 


Need 

Various  indicators  are  considered  by  the  board  in 
its  determination  of  the  total  market  value  of  the 
"unitary"  property  of  each  assessee.  (In  general,  a 
unitary  property  is  the  total  operating  property  of  a 
company. ) 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  develop  indicators  which  wiU 
assist  in  making  valid  estimates  of  total  value  of  each 
state  assessee. 

General  Description 

The  four  most  important  indicators  of  the  value  of 
an  assessee 's  unitary  property  are : 


1.  Historical  cost  less  depreciation  (obtained  from 
the  accounting  records  of  the  assessee). 

2.  Reproduction  cost  new  less  depreciation  (the 
basic  data  obtained  from  the  accounting  records 
of  the  assesses  is  further  processed  by  use  of  cost- 
level  factors  and  the  probable  lives  as  estimated 
by  the  board) . 

3.  Capitalized  earnings  (determined  by  application 
of  an  appropriate  capitalization  rate  to  incomes 
reported  in  the  financial  statements  of  assessees) . 

4.  Market  value  of  stock  and  debt  (determined  by 
applying  current  market  prices  to  the  inven- 
tories of  the  outstanding  securities  of  the  as- 
sessee). 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $33,604 

Personnel  man-years 


2  2 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1959-70 

$41,859  $36,260 

2.4  2.1 


B.  Field  Appraisals 


Output 

Number  of  parcels  of  land 
appraised    


Actual 
1957-68 

13,654 


Estimated 
1968-69 

14,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 

13,500 


Need 

To  determine  the  value  of  property,  either  for  di- 
rect assessment  or  for  allocation  of  unit  values  that 
cannot  be  adequately  valued,  or  assigned  appropriate 
portions  of  a  unit  value,  from  information  included  in 


the  assessee 's  property  statement  and  accounting  rec- 
ords. 

Objectives 

Providing  a  means  of  allocating  appropriate  por- 
tions of  the  value  of  each  unitary  property  to  land 
parcels  and  valuing  the  non-unitary  properties  of 
each  assessee  are  the  objectives  of  this  element. 
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VII.  ASSESSMENT  OF  PUBLIC   UTILITIES  PROGRAM— Continued 
B.  Field  Appraisals — Continued 


General  Description 

Field  appraisals  are  made  of  all  land  and  of  all 
nonoperative  and  other  nonunitary  improvements  and 
personal  property.  Nonoperative  properties  consist  of 
properties  owned  but  not  used  in  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  company  such  as  lands  owned  by  a  rail- 
road but  leased  out  for  agricultural  purposes.  Prop- 
erties held  in  a  lessee  capacity  by  state  assessees  and 
possessory  interests  are  also  considered  nonunitary 
and  are  separately  field  appraised. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $320,932 

Personnel  man-years 19.6 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$341,040  $359,148 
19.6  20.4 


Workload  Information 

One  appraiser  position  is  requested  in  the  1969-70 
fiscal  year  to  handle  the  increased  number  of  ap- 
praisals of  privately  owned  public  utilities  and  rail- 
road parcels. 


C.  Allocation  of  Assessed  Values  to  Taxing  Districts 


Output 

Number  of  items  assessed- 
Number  of  tax-rate  areas 

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 
244,352 

21,078 


Estimated 
1968-69 

252,000 
21,750 


Estimated 
1969-70 

200,000 
22,500 


So  that  each  local  taxing  jurisdiction  can  collect 
the  tax  due  from  each  assessee,  the  assessed  value  of 
the  company  must  be  allocated  among  the  taxing  ju- 
risdictions in  which  the  property  is  situated. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  allocate  the  value  of  each  asses- 
see's  property  among  the  appropriate  local  taxing  ju- 
risdictions and  prepare  board  rolls  showing  these  allo- 
cations. 

General  Description 

The  total  assessed  value  of  the  unitary  property  of 
each  assessee  is  divided  among  the  tax-rate  areas  in 


which  property  is  located,  substantially  in  proportion 
to  the  reproduction  cost  new  less  depreciation  of  the 
properties  in  the  several  areas.  The  assessed  value  of 
nonunitary  property  is  assigned  to  the  tax-rate  area 
in  which  the  property  is  located.  Board  rolls  are  pre- 
pared for  each  county  and  each  city  doing  its  own 
tax  collecting,  showing  assessments  by  tax-rate  area, 
by  assessee,  and  by  class  of  property.  These  rolls  are 
used  by  the  counties  and  cities  in  computing  the  taxes 
due  the  counties,  cities,  and  revenue  districts. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $297,060 

Personnel  man-years 23.5 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$313,211  $323,010 
22.5  22.3 


D.  Preparation  and  Maintenance  of  Tax- Rate  Area  Maps 


Output 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 
Number  of  filings  for  changes  in 

maps  processed 2,176  2,700  3,100 

Change  in  number  of  tax-rate 

areas    419  500  600 

Need 

Tax-rate  area  maps  are  required  to  identify  the 
agency  having  jurisdiction  to  tax  property  in  a  given 
location. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  maintain  maps  on  a  current 
basis. 

General  Description 

Maps  identifying  the  boundaries  of  all  tax-rate 
areas  in  the  state  are  prepared  and  updated  to  reflect 


boundary  changes,  formations  of  new  districts,  and 
dissolutions  of  districts.  (A  tax-rate  area,  commonly 
known  as  a  "code  area"  is  a  geographical  area  in 
which  a  unique  combination  of  tax  rates  applies.) 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $209,845 

Personnel  man-years 17.9 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$218,123  $257,718 
17.7  19.6 


Workload  Information 

Two  tax  area  delineator  positions  are  proposed  in 
the  1969-70  fiscal  year  for  the  replacement  of  an  in- 
creasing ntimber  of  base  maps  which  are  wearing  out 
or  require  a  larger  scale  because  of  increased  detail 
requirements. 
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VIM.  PRIVATE  CAR  TAX  PROGRAM 


Need 


As  rolling  stock  not  owned  by  railroads  operate  in 
many  counties,  the  assessing  and  collecting  of  the 
tax  is  too  burdensome  for  the  local  jurdictions.  This 
program  is  needed  to  assess,  bill,  and  collect  this  tax. 
The  tax  provides  revenue  for  the  General  Fund  (pre- 
sumably in  pajonent  for  property  tax  services  which 
the  state  performs  for  the  local  governments) . 


Authority 

Section  14,  Article  Xlll  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Private  Car  Tax  Act,  Division  2,  Part  6  of  the  Reve- 
nue and  Taxation  Code. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  prepare  a  com- 
petent assessment  roll  showing  the  assessed  values  of 
cars  operated  by  private  car  line  companies  and  to  bill 
and  collect  the  taxes  thereon. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 7.2  7.1  7.1 

Totals,     Private     Car     Tax     Program 

(General  Fund) 7.2  7.1  7.1 

Program  Elements : 

Maintaining  running  inventory  of 

private  cars  in  the  state 

Valuing  cars 

Determining  the  tax  rate 

Assessing,  billing,  and  collecting 

the  tax 0.1  0.1  0.1 


8,762 


6.5 

6.4 

6.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

$60,762 


$54,539 
3,840 
1,232 

1,151 


$64,942 


$64,942 


$57,945 
4,145 
1,609 

1,243 


$67,772 


7,772 


$60,576 
4,2.57 
1,664 

1,275 


A.   Maintaining  Running  Inventory  of  Private  Cars  in  the  State 


Output 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Number  of  movements  of  cars 

in  and  out  of  state 560,218 

Need 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


590,000         620,000 


Inventory  is  needed  to  determine  the  amount  of 
property  to  be  assessed. 

O'bjectives 

To  determine  the  number  of  cars  by  classes  to  be 
assessed  to  each  owner. 


General  Description 

Information  is  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  rail- 
road companies  on  the  movements  of  each  car  in  and 
out  of  the  state.  This  information  is  accumulated  in 
the  electronic  data  processing  system  by  owner  and 
class  of  car.  From  this  record  the  equivalent  number 
of  cars  to  be  assessed  is  determined. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $54,539 

Personnel  man-years 6.5 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$57,945  $60,576 
6.4  6.4 


B.  Valuing  Cars 


Output 

Number  of  cars  valued 

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 

14,756 


Estimated 
1968-69 

15,200 


Estimated 
1969-70 
15,700 


When  the  num.ber  and  type  of  cars  to  be  assessed 
have  been  determined,  the  cars  must  be  valued  for 
assessment  of  the   tax. 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 

1969-70 

$4,145 
0.5 

$4,257 
6.5 

OTjjectives 

To  assess  the  property. 

C.  Determi 

Output 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated           Estimated 
1953-69           1969-70 

Number  of  financial  reports  ex- 
amined   

Need 


5,300 


5,350 


5,400 


The  rate  of  tax  must  be  computed  annually. 

OTijectives 

To  derive  the  average  general  property  tax  rate  in 
California. 


General  Description 

The  market  value  of  the  cars  is  determined  by  use 
of  data  furnished  by  the  owners  in  their  property 
statements  and  other  pertinent  information. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures     $3,840 

Personnel  man-years 0.5 


Getieral  Description 

Using  financial  reports  filed  with  the  Controller  by 
the  auditors  of  counties,  cities,  and  "non-revenue" 
districts  levying  taxes,  the  Board's  Research  and 
Statistics  Section  compiles  total  general  property  tax 
levies  and  divides  this  total  by  the  state 's  total  assessed 
value  subject  to  general  property  tax. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures     $1,232 

Personnel  man-years 0.1 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$1,609  $1,664 

0.1  0.1 
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Output 

Number  of  assessments  and  tax 
bills 

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 


VIM.  PRIVATE  CAR  TAX   PROGRAM— Continued 
D.  Assessing,  Billing,  and  Collecting  the  Tax 
General  Description 


112 


Estimated 
1968-69 

120 


Estimated 
1969-70 


130 


The  final  stages  in  the  taxing  process  are  assessing, 
billing,  and  collecting  the  tax. 

Ohjectives 

To  prepare  a  competent  assessment  and  tax  roll 
and  collect  the  taxes  shown  thereon. 


Cars  are  assessed  at  25  percent  of  the  market  value 
estimates,  and  assessment  and  tax  rolls  are  prepared 
on  which  assessee's  name,  assessed  values,  and  taxes 
due  are  shown.  Bills  are  issued,  and  collections  are 
received  by  the  board's  cashiering  unit. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $1,151 

Personnel  man-years 0.1 


Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$1,243 
0.1 

$1,275 
0.1 

IX.  SALES  AND   USE  TAX  PROGRAM 


Need 


This  program  is  needed  to  provide  revenue  for  the 
State  General  Fund  and  for  cities  and  counties.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  state  4  percent  sales  and  use  tax 
will  produce  $1,660  million  or  40  percent  of  the 
1969-70  General  Fund  revenue.  In  addition,  the  1 
percent  local  tax,  Bradley-Burns  Sales  and  Use  Tax 
Law,  is  expected  to  produce  another  $415  million  for 
the  local  governments  for  which  the  state  is  reim- 
bursed approximately  $4,550,000. 


Authority 

Kevenue  and  Taxation  Code,  Division  2,  Parts  1 
and  1.5. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  equity  for  the  taxpayer, 
and  the  collection  of  all  tax  that  is  economically  recov- 
erable. All  the  elements  of  this  program,  directly  or 
indirectly,  promote  this  concept.  State  and  local  sales 
and  use  tax  revenue  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  is  ex- 
pected to  be  $89.67  for  each  $1  of  cost.  (The  ratio 
for  1967-68  fiscal  year  was  $87.87 :  $1.) 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  Program  Costs : 

Board   of   Equalization   1,700.3    1,720.5    1,699.7  $20,439,406 

Charges  by  DMV _             _             _  801,820 

Workload   and   administrative   adjust- 
ments             -             -              3  - 

Totals,  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Program__    1,700.3    1,720.5    1,702.7  $21,241,226 

General  Fund  14,7U,-i89 

Cigarette  Tax  Fund l,J,56,31Jt 

Reimhursements    5,0Jf0,423 

Program  Elements : 

Registration    of    taxpayer    and   main- 
tenance of  accounts 389.7      393.8       387.5  4,324,927 

Processing  tax  returns   292.5       297.8       289  3,840,116 

Collecting  taxes  receivable 267.7       274.2       271.9  2,853,851 

Auditing    accounts    750.4       754.7       754.3  10,222,332 


$21,702,815 
904,090 


$22,606,905 
18,169,656 

4,437,249 


4,581,806 

4,155,646 

3,028,720 

10,840,733 


$22,187,817 
936,452 

16,468 

$23,140,737 
18,591,760 

4,548,977 


4,687,757 

4,247,896 

3,099,912 

11,105,172 


A.  Registration  of  Taxpayers  and  Maintenance  of  Accounts 


Need 


In  order  to  administer  the  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Law, 
taxpayers  must  be  registered  and  information  con- 
cerning their  businesses  must  be  current. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  that  aU  businesses  liable 
for  the  tax  are  registered  and  their  accounts  main- 
tained on  a  current  basis. 

General  Description 

Registration  includes  all  actions  concerned  with  es- 
tablishing a  taxpayer's  account,  determining  the 
amount  of  security  required,  making  changes  neces- 


sary to  maintain  the  account  on  a  current  basis,  and 
closing  out  the  account.  This  element  also  provides  for 
advising  the  taxpayer  on  the  application  of  the  tax  to 
his  specific  operation,  the  records  required,  and  the 
reporting  requirements.  Eegistration  and  closeout  ac- 
tions are  initiated  both  in  field  oiSces  and  taxpayer's 
place  of  business. 


Input 


Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 

Workload  Information 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

$4,324,927  $4,581,806  $4,687,757 

389.7  393.8  387.5 


One-half  of  one  keypunch  operator  position  is  pro- 
posed for  increased  workload. 
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IX.  SALES  AND    USE  TAX  PROGRAM— Continued 


B.   Processing  Tax  Returns 


Output 


Additional  revenue  assessed 
per  $1  of  cost  

Approximate  percent  of  the  re- 
turns reported  accurately 
and   on   time   


Actual 
1967-6S 

$4.72 


92% 


Estimated 
1958-69 

$4.71 


92% 


Estimated 
1959-70 

$4.86 


92% 


Need 


Ee-^dew  of  tax  returns  is  necessarj^  to  detect  under- 
pa^Tnent  and  overpayment  of  reported  tax,  late  pay- 
ments, erroneous  deductions,  and  other  errors.  Notify- 
ing tlie  taxpayers  of  errors  on  current  returns 
promotes  more  accurate  self -assessed  reporting  in  the 
future. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  is  to  treat  all  taxpayers  alike,  assess 
additional  revenue  at  the  rate  of  $4.86  per  $1  of  cost, 
and  encourage  more  accurate  reporting  in  the  future, 
thereby  reducing  administration  costs. 

General  Description 

Tax  returns  and  prepajinent  forms  are  processed  in 
headquarters  for  the  purposes  of:  accounting  for  the 
tax    payments;    allocating    the    local    tax;    verifying 


mathematical  accuracy;  verifjong  the  validity  of 
claimed  deductions;  and  billing  for  underpayments 
and  late  filing. 

As  tax  retui'n  delinquencies  are  identified  taxpayers 
are  notified  and  given  the  opportunity  to  clear  their 
accounts  by  filing  returns  and  payments  prior  to  revo- 
cation proceedings. 

Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 

Woi-Hoad  Information 

One  additional  tax  representative  is  needed  to 
handle  the  increased  workload  for  processing  exten- 
sion requests  due  to  changes  in  legislation  affecting 
the  amount  of  tax  and  reporting  basis.  Also  one-half 
each  of  a  key  ptmeh  operator  and  a  clerk  are  needed 
because  of  the  increase  in  returns  processed  by  the 
data  processing  section. 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1959-70 

$3,840,116 
292.5 

$4,155,646 

297.8 

$4,247,896 
2S9 

C.  Collecting  Taxes  Receivable 


Output 

Taxes  receivable  collected  per 
$1  of  cost  

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 

$13.46 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$14.53 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$16.77 


The  need  is  to  assure  that  tax  liabilities  bOled  are 
paid  promptly. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  collect  a  certain  percentage  of 
accounts  receivable  in  the  various  aged  account  group- 
ings. After  accounts  receivable  has  been  on  electronic 
data  processing  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time,  the 
specific  percentages  •will  be  established. 

General  Description 

The  districts  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  receivable.  Mail,  phone  and  personal 


contacts  are  used  to  collect  amounts  due  or  to  arrange 
for  pajTuent.  Where  necessary,  investigations  are  made 
by  field  personnel  to  locate  assets  which  may  be  levied 
upon  or  which  are  subject  to  lien.  Headquarters  staff 
supports  the  field  collection  efforts  vrith  various  ac- 
tions such  as  preparation  of  liens,  issuance  of  sheriffs' 
warrants,  and  maintenance  of  the  taxes  receivable 
ledger. 


Input 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

3,028,720  $3,099,912 
274.2  271.9 


Expenditures $2,853,851 

Personnel  man-years 267.7 

Workload  Information 

One-haLf  of  a  keypunch  operator  position  is  pro- 
posed for  increased  workload. 


Output 

Tax  change  assessed  per  $1 
of  cost  


Actual 
1967-68 

_     $2.64 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$2.73 


D.  Auditing  Accounts 

Objectives 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$2.90 


Need 


The  need  is  to  detect  additional  revenue,  assure 
uniform  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  deter  evasion 
and  carelessness  in  self-reporting. 


The  objective  is  to  assure  uniform  application  of 
the  tax  throughout  the  state  by  correcting  errors  in 
self -assessed  reporting. 

General  Description 

Field  auditing  is  essential  to  uniform  enforcement 
of  the  law.  Accounts  eligible  for  audit  are  subjected 
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IX.  SALES  AND  USE  TAX  PROGRAM— Continued 
D.  Auditing  Accounts — Continued 


to  a  selection  process  to  assure  that  available  field 
auditor  time  is  used  as  productively  as  possible.  In 
the  audit  process,  taxpayers  are  assisted  in  under- 
standing the  law  and  applying  taxes  properly. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  it  is  necessary  to  give  as 
much  consideration  to  a  refund  as  to  a  deficiency  due 
the  state.  The  taxpayer  has  the  right  to  protest  a  de- 
termination and  request  a  preliminary  hearing  and 


may  further  request  a  hearing  before  the  board  if  he 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  staff.  The  re- 
view of  these  petitions  for  redetermination  and  the 
hearing  of  the  cases  are  performed  by  headquarters 
auditing  and  legal  staff. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $10,222,332  $10,840,733  $11,105,172 

Personnel  man-years 750.4  754.7  754.3 


X.  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  TAX  PROGRAM 


Need 


This  program  is  needed  to  provide  revenue  for  the 
State  General  Fund.  It  is  estimated  that  the  alcoholic 
beverage  tax  program  wiU  provide  $105,000,000  for 
the  General  Fund  or  2.7  percent  of  the  1969-70  Gen- 
eral Fund  revenue. 

Authority 

Part  14,  Division  2  of  the  Eevenue  and  Taxation 
Code. 


Oijectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  equity  for  the  taxpayer, 
and  the  collection  of  that  tax  which  is  economically 
recoverable.  AU  the  elements  of  this  program,  directly 
or  indirectly,  promote  this  concept.  Alcoholic  beverage 
tax  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  is  expected  to  be 
.$304.85  for  each  .$1  of  cost.  The  ratio  for  1967-68 
fiscal  year  was  $288.50  :$1. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 32.5  31.3  31..S 

Totals,   Alcoholic   Beverage  Tax   Pro- 
gram      32.5  31.3  31.3 

General  Fund _  _  _ 

Cigarette  Tax  Fund _  _  _ 

Program  Elements : 

Registration  of  taxpayer  and  mainte- 
nance of  accounts 3.2  3.2  3.2 

Processing  tax  returns   20  18.8  18.9 

Collecting  taxes  receivable 2  2  2 

Auditing  accounts 7.3  7.3  7.2 


$328,929 


$335,475 


$346,072 


A.  Registration  of  Taxpayer 


$328,929 

299,367 
29,562 

$335,475 

335,^75 

$346,072 

3^6,073 

$29,000 

183,948 

20,168 

95,813 

$31,015 

181,815 

20,736 

101,909 

$31,611 

189,437 

21,124 

103,900 

and  Maintenance 

of  Accounts 

Need 


In  order  to  administer  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Tax, 
taxpayers  must  be  registered  and  information  con- 
cerning their  businesses  must  be  current. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  that  aU  businesses  liable 
for  the  tax  are  registered  and  their  accounts  main- 
tained on  a  citrrent  basis. 

General  Description 

Registration  includes  all  actions  concerned  with 
establishing   a   taxpayer's   account,   making   changes 


necessary  to  maintain  the  account  on  a  current  basis, 
and  closing  out  the  account.  (Taxpayer  accounts  are 
established  by  the  board  from  the  copies  of  the  li- 
censes received  from  the  Department  of  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control.)  This  element  also  provides  for 
advising  the  taxpayer  on  the  application  of  the  tax  to 
his  specific  operation,  the  records  required  and  the 
reporting  requirements. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $29,000 

Personnel  man-years 3.2 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$31,015 
3.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$31,611 
3.2 
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X.  ALCOHOLIC   BEVERAGE  TAX  PROGRAM— Continued 
B.   Processing  Tax  Returns 


Output                                                             Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Additional    revenue    assessed    per 

$1  of  cost $0.52  $0.64             $0.64 

Percentage     of    the    returns     re- 
ported accurately  and  on  time     95%  95%              95% 

Seed 

Review  of  tax  returns  is  necessary  to  detect  under- 
pajnnent  and  overpayment  of  reported  tax,  late  pay- 
ments, erroneous  deductions,  and  other  errors.  Noti- 
fying the  taxpaj^er  of  errors  on  current  returns 
promotes  more  accurate  self-assessed  reporting  in  the 
future. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  treat  all  taxpayers  alike,  assess 
additional  revenue,  and  encourage  more  accurate  re- 


porting in  the  future,  thereby  reducing  administration 

costs. 

General  Descripiion 

Tax  returns  are  processed  in  headquarters  for  the 
purposes  of :  accounting  for  the  tax  pajTnents ;  veri- 
fying mathematical  accuracy;  verifying  the  validity 
of  claimed  deductions ;  and  billing  for  underpayments 
and  late  filings.  As  delinquencies  are  identified,  tax- 
payers are  notified  and  given  the  opportunity  to  clear 
their  accounts  by  filing  returns  and  pajTnents  prior 
to  revocation  proceedings. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $183,948 

Personnel  man-years 20 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$181,815 
18.8 

$189,437 
18.9 

C.  Collecting  Taxes  Receivable 


Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 
Taxes  receivable  collected  for  $1 

of  cost $4.78  $5.63  $5.70 

Seed 

The  need  for  this  element  is  to  assure  that  tax  lia- 
bilities billed  are  paid  promptly. 

OTijeciives 

The  objective  is  to  collect  a  certain  percentage  of 
accounts  receivable  in  the  various  aged  account 
groupings. 


General  Description 

The  headquarters  is  primarilj^  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  taxes  receivable.  Where  necessary,  inves- 
tigations are  made  b.v  field  personnel  to  locate  assets 
which  may  be  levied  upon  or  which  are  subject  to 
lien.  Headquarters  staff  supports  the  field  collection 
efforts  with  various  actions,  such  as  preparation  of 
liens,  issuance  of  sheriff's  warrants,  and  maintenance 
of  the  taxes  receivable  ledger. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $20,168 

Personnel  man-years 2 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$20,736  $21,124 
2  2 


D.  Auditing  Accounts 


Output 

Tax  change  assessed  per  i 
of  cost  


Actual 
1967-68 

-     $1.19 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$0.98 


Estimated 
1969-70 

§0.96 


Seed 

The  need  for  this  element  is  to  detect  additional 
revenue,  assure  uniform  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
deter  evasion  and  carelessness  in  self-reporting. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  uniform  application  of  the 
tax  throughout  the  state  bj''  correcting  errors  in  self- 
assessed  reporting. 

General  Description 

Field  auditing  is  essential  to  uniform  enforcement 
of  the  law.  Accounts  eligible  for  audit  are  subjected  to 


a  selection  process  to  assure  that  field  auditor  time  is 
used  as  productively  as  possible.  In  the  audit  process, 
taxpayers  are  assisted  in  understanding  the  law  and 
appljnng  taxes  properly. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  it  is  necessary  to  give  as 
much  consideration  to  a  refund  as  to  a  deficiency  due 
the  state.  The  taxpayer  has  the  right  to  protest  a 
determination  and  request  a  preliminary  hearing  and 
may  further  request  a  hearing  of  these  petitions  for 
redetermination  and  the  hearing  of  the  eases  are 
performed  by  headquarters  auditing  and  legal  staff. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $95,813 

Personnel  man-years 7.3 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1959-70 

$101,909  $103,900 
7.3  7.2 
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Need 


XI.  CIGARETTE  TAX  PROGRAM 
Ohjectives 


This  program  is  needed  to  provide  revenue  for  the 
State  General  Fund  and  for  cities  and  counties.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  10-eent  cigarette  tax  vrill  produce 
$171,000,000  for  the  General  Fund  or  4  percent  of 
the  1969-70  General  Fund  revenue,  and  $73,000,000 
for  local  governments. 

Authority 

Cigarette  Tax  Law,  Part  13,  Division  2  of  the  Rev- 
enue and  Taxation  Code. 


The  objective  is  to  assure  equity  for  the  taxpayer, 
and  the  collection  of  that  tax  which  is  economically 
recoverable  for  each  package  of  cigarettes  sold.  All  the 
elements  of  this  program,  directly  or  indirectly,  pro- 
mote this  concept.  Cigarette  tax  revenue  for  the  1969- 
70  fiscal  year  is  expected  to  be  $231.50  for  each  $1  of 
cost.  (1967-68  fiscal  year  ratio  was  $248.40:  $1.) 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continxiing  program  costs 37.8         30.8         30.6 

Totals,  Cigarette  Tax  Program 37.8         30.8         30.6 

General  Fund   

Cigarette  Tax  Fund 

Program  Elements : 

Registration  of  taxpayers'  and  mainte- 
nance of  accounts 1.8  1.9  1.8 

Processing  tax  returns 20.4         13.2         13.2 

Collecting  taxes  receivable 1  0.9  0.9 

Enforcement 6.3  6.4  6.3 

Auditing    8.3  8.4  8.4 


$947,165 

$947,165 

862,041 

85,124 


$18,549 

725,083 

10,178 

79,240 

114,115 


$914,304 

$914,304 
914,304 


$19,751 

679,755 

9,523 

84,098 

121,177 


$988,225 


983,225 


$20,137 

744,063 

9,706 

85,747 

123,572 


A.   Registration  of  Taxpayer's  and  Maintenance  of  Accounts 


Xeed 


Administration  of  the  Cigarette  Tax  Law  requires 
that  taxpayers  be  registered  and  information  con- 
cerning their  businesses  be  current. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  as.sure  that  all  businesses  liable 
for  the  tax  are  registered  and  their  accounts  main- 
tained on  a  current  basis. 

General  Description 

Registration  includes  all  actions  concerned  vrith 
establishing  an  account  for  those  persons  engaged  in 


the  business  of  distributing  cigarettes,  determining 
the  amount  of  security  required  for  those  purchasing 
indicia  on  credit,  making  changes  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  account  on  a  current  basis  and  closing  out  the 
account.  This  element  also  provides  for  advising  the 
taxpayer  on  the  application  of  the  tax  to  his  specific 
operation,  the  records  required,  and  the  reporting  re- 
quirements. Registration  and  close-out  actions  are  ini- 
tiated both  in  field  offices  and  taxpayers'  places  of 
business. 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$18,549 
1.8 

$19,751 
1.9 

$20,137 
1.8 

B.  Processing  Tax  Returns 


Output 

Percentage  of  tlie  returns  re- 
ported accurately  and  on 
time    

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 


100% 


Estimated 
195S-69 


100% 


Estimated 
1969-70 


100% 


Review  of  the  tax  information  report  is  necessary 
to  detect  errors  on  the  tax  returns.  Notifying  tax- 
payers of  errors  on  current  returns  promotes  more 
accurate  reporting  in  the  future. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  is  to  treat  all  taxpayers  alike  and  en- 
courage more  accurate  reporting  in  the  future,  thereby 
reducing  administrative  costs. 


General  Description 

This  tax  is  imposed  and  collected  through  the  sale 
of  stamps  and  meter  impressions  to  cigarette  distribu- 
tors. By  competitive  contract,  a  commercial  bank  is 
selected  to  sell  the  stamps  and  meter  units  to  the  dis- 
tributors. 

Tax  returns,  stamp  and  meter  unit  sales,  payments 
from  banks,  and  various  informational  reports  are 
processed  in  headquarters  for  the  purpose  of  account- 
ing for  tax  pajonents  and  verifying  mathematical  ac- 
curacy and  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  When  a  report  is  not  filed  by  the  due  date,  the 
taxpayer  is  notified  and  if  the  delinquency  is  not 
cleared,   revocation   proceedings   are    instituted.    The 
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XI.  CIGARETTE  TAX  PROGRAM— Continued 
B.  Processing  Tax  Returns — Continued 

data    from    tlie    information    reports    are    processed  '"P"* 


through   the   electronic   data   processing   system   and 
preaudit  schedules  are  prepared. 


Actual 
1967-68 

Expenditures ' $725,083 

Personnel  man-years 20.4 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  19S9-70 

$679,755  $744,063 
13.2  13.2 


C.  Collecting  Taxes  Receivable 


Actual 
1967-6S 

100% 


Estimated 
1968-69 

100% 


Estimated 
1969-70 

100% 


Output 

Percentage    of    the    tases    re- 
ceivable collected 

Need 

This  element  is  needed  to  assure  that  tax  liabilities 
are  paid  promptly. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  collect  the  entire  amount  of  ac- 
counts receivable  from  the  taxpayer  by  the  25th  of 
the  following  calendar  month. 


General  Description 

The  collection  items  are  few  and  collection  is 
usually  made  through  correspondence  from  headquar- 
ters. If  this  is  not  successful,  the  district  ofSce  is  re- 
quired to  contact  the  taxpayer. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $10,178 

Personnel  man-years 1 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$9,523 
0.9 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$9,706 
0.9 


D.  Enforcement 


Need 

The  need  for  this  element  is  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
revenue  through  tax  stamp  counterfeiting,  or  boot- 
legging and  smuggling  of  cigarettes. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  uncover  instances  of  avoiding 
payment  of  tax. 

General  Description 

The  type  of  enforcement  carried  out  is  a  preventa- 
tive one  in  nature.  It  is  to  deter  Ulegal  sales  of  ciga- 
rettes through  inspections  of: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


Input 


Stamping  equipment  for  properly  affixed,  clear, 
and  legible  stamps  and  meter  impressions. 
Cigarette  stocks  in  retail  stores  and  vending 
machines  for  valid  indicia  to  assure  that  all 
packages  are  properly  stamped. 
Trucks  and  other  vehicles  at  border  inspection 
and  highway  stations  for  illegal  transportation 
of  cigarettes  into  California. 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $79,240 

Personnel  man-years 6.3 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$84,098  $85,747 

6.4  6.3 


E.  Auditing 


Output 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Tax  change  assessed  per  $1  of 

cost     $4.12  $1.16  $0.49 

Computed  from  the  tax  change  and  cost  applicable  to  audits 

completed  during  the  fiscal  year.  1967-68  and  1968-69  include 

floor  tax  audits. 

Need 

The  need  for  this  element  is  to  detect  additional 
revenue,  assure  uniform  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
deter  evasion  and  carelessness  in  self -reporting. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  uniform  application  of 
the  tax  by  correcting  errors  in  the  self-reporting  of 
tax  information  returns. 


General  Description 

Auditing  is  essential  to  uniform  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Tlie  data  reported  by  distributors,  banks,  and 
others  on  information  returns  are  reviewed  in  head- 
quarters as  desk  audits.  In  order  to  complement  and 
supplement  the  desk  audits,  one-third,  or  77,  of  the 
accounts  are  selected  for  field  audit  each  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  determining  the  tax  liability,  auditing  assists 
the  taxpayer  in  understanding  the  law  and  applying 
taxes  properly. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $114,115 

Personnel  man-years 8.3 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$121,177  $123,572 
8.4  8.4 
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STATE   BOARD   OF   EQUALIZATION — Continued 

XII.  MOTOR  VEHICLE    FUEL    LICENSE  TAX   PROGRAM 


Need 


The  need  for  this  program  is  to  provide  funds  for : 

1.  Highway  Users  Tax  Fund 

2.  Aeronautics  Fund 

3.  Harbors  and  Watereraft  Kevolving  Fund. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  state's  7  cents  per  gallon 
of  gasoliiip  distributed  will  produce  $615,900,000  for 
the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 

Aufhority 

Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  License  Tax  Law,  Part  2,  Divi- 
sion 2  of  the  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code. 


Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  equity  for  the  taxpayer 
and  the  collection  of  all  tax  that  is  economically  re- 
coverable. All  the  elements  of  this  program,  directly 
or  indirectly,  promote  this  concept.  The  Motor  Vehicle 
Fuel  License  Tax  revenue  for  1969-70  fiscal  year  is 
expected  to  be  $3,045  for  each  $1  of  cost.  (The  ratio 
for  the  1967-68  fiscal  year  was  $2,849 :  $1.) 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


ContinuinR    program   costs    (Motor    Ve- 
hicle Fuel  Fund) 14.8 

Program  Elements : 
Registration  of  Taxpayer's  and  Main- 
tenance of  Accounts 1.9 

Processing  Tax  Returns 6.3 

Collecting  Taxes  Receivable 0.2 

Auditing  Accounts    6.4 


14.8 


14.8 


$196,113 


$202,267 


$202,251 


1.9 

1.9 

$22,248 

$23,029 

$23,025 

6.3 

6.3 

78,541 

81,242 

81,229 

0.2 

0.2 

2,730 

2,964 

2,963 

6.4 

6.4 

92,594 

95,032 

95,084 

A.   Registration  of  Taxpayer's  and  Maintenance  of  Accounts 


Need 


In  order  to  administer  the  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Li- 
cense Tax  Law,  taxpayers  must  be  registered  and 
information  concerning  their  business  must  be  current. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  that  all  businesses  liable 
for  the  tax  are  registered  and  their  accounts  main- 
tained on  a  current  basis. 

General  Description 

Registration  includes  all  actions  concerned  with 
establishing   a  taxpaj'er's   account,   determining  the 


amount  of  security  required,  making  changes  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  account  on  a  current  basis,  and 
closing  out  the  account.  It  also  provides  for  advising 
tlie  taxpayer  on  the  application  of  the  tax  to  his  spe- 
cific operation,  the  records  required,  and  the  report- 
ing requirements.  Registration  and  close-out  actions 
are  initiated  both  in  the  field  offices  and  the  tax- 
pa.yer's  place  of  business. 


Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

$22,248  $23,029  $23,025 
1.9                1.9  1.9 


B.  Processing  Tax  Returns 


Output 

Percentage  of  the  returns  re- 
ported accurately  and  on 
time    

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 


99% 


Estimated 
1968-69 


99% 


Estimated 
1969-70 


99% 


Review  of  tax  returns  is  necessary  to  detect  under- 
payment and  overpayment  of  reported  tax,  late  pay- 
ments, erroneous  deductions,  and  other  errors.  Notify- 
ing the  taxpayer  of  errors  on  current  returns  promotes 
more    accurate  self-assessed  reporting  in  the  future. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  treat  all  taxpayers  alike,  assess 
additional  revenue,  and  encourage  more  accurate  re- 
porting in  the  future,  thereby  reducing  administra- 
tion costs. 


General  Description 

Tax  returns  are  processed  in  headquarters  for  the 
purpose  of :  accounting  for  the  tax  payments ;  verify- 
ing mathematical  accuracy;  verifying  the  validity  of 
claimed  deductions;  and  billing  for  underpayments 
and  late  filings. 

Remittances  for  taxes  due  are  payable  to  the  State 
Controller  and  deposited  to  the  fund.  Also,  remittance 
advices  are  furnished  the  Controller. 

All  delinquencies  are  identified,  taxpayers  are  noti- 
fied and  given  the  opporttmity  to  clear  their  accounts 
by  filing  returns  and  payments  prior  to  revocation 
proceedings. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $78,541 

Personnel  man  years    6.3 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$81,242  $81,229 
6.3  6.3 
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Need 


XII.  MOTOR  VEHICLE   FUEL  LICENSE  TAX  PROGRAM— Continued 
C.  Collecting  Taxes  Receivable 

General  Description 


The  need  for  this  element  is  to  assure  that  tax  lia- 
bilities billed  promptly. 


Ohjectives 

The     objective     is     to 
promptly. 


bill     accounts     receivable 


Collection  activity  is  coordinated  betvreen  the  Board 
of  Equalization  and  the  State  Controller.  Copies  of 
all  billings  are  forwarded  by  the  board  to  the  Con- 
troller who  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  collect- 
ing accounts  receivable. 

Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$2,730 
0.2 

$2,964 
0.2 

$2,963 
0.2 

D.  Auditing  Accounts 


Output 

Tax    change 
of  cost  


assessed    per   $1 


Actual 
1957-68 

$0.69 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$0.42 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$0.42 


Heed 


The  need  for  this  element  is  to  detect  additional 
revenue,  assure  uniform  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
deter  evasion  and  carelessness  in  self -reporting. 

Oliiectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  uniform  application  of 
the  tax  throughout  the  state  by  correcting  errors  in 
self-assessed  reporting. 

General  Description 

Field  auditing  is  essential  to  uniform  enforcement 
of  the  law.  Accounts  eligible  for  audit  are  subjected 


to  a  selection  process  to  assure  that  field  auditor  time 
is  used  as  productively  as  possible.  In  the  audit  proc- 
ess, taxpaj^ers  are  assisted  in  understanding  the  law 
and  applying  taxes  properly. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  it  is  necessary  to  give  as 
much  consideration  to  a  refund  as  to  a  deficiency  due 
the  state.  The  taxpayer  has  the  right  to  protest  a  de- 
termination and  request  a  preliminary  hearing  and 
may  further  request  a  hearing  of  these  petitions  for 
redetermination  and  the  hearing  of  the  cases  are  per- 
formed by  headquarters  auditing  and  legal  staff. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $92,594 

Personnel  man-years 6.4 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 
$95,032         $95,034 
6.4  6.4 


XIII.  USE   FUEL  TAX  PROGRAM 


Need 


The  need  of  this  program  is  to  provide  funds  for 
the  Highway  Users  Tax  Fund  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  city  streets,  county  roads,  and 
state  highways.  It  is  estimated  that  the  state's  seven- 
cent  excise  tax  for  each  gallon  of  fuel  (diesel)  used 
and  six-cent  excise  tax  for  each  gallon  of  liquefied 
petroleum  gas  used  will  px-oduce  $37,500,000  for  the 
1969-70  fiscal  year. 

Authority 

Use  Fuel  Tax  Law,  Part  3,  Division  2  of  the  Kev- 
enue  and  Taxation  Code. 


Oijectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  equity  for  the  taxpayer, 
and  the  collection  of  all  tax  that  is  economically  re- 
coverable. All  the  elements  of  this  program,  directly 
or  indirectly,  promote  this  concept.  The  Use  Fuel 
Tax  revenue  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  is  expected 
to  be  .$35.80  for  each  $1  of  cost.  (The  ratio  for  1967- 
68  was  $33.78  :$1.) 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 

ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

1969-70 

86.8 

86.6 

86.7 

$1,016,225 

$1,047,399 

$1,047,415 

36.8 
17.8 
10.7 
21.5 

36.6 
17.7 
10.8 
21.5 

36.6 
17.8 
10.8 
21.5 

$414,382 
191,349 
116,823 
292,845 

$425,994 
199,469 
121,088 
300,848 

$425,925 
199,453 
121,134 
300,903 

Continuing   program    costs   (Motor    Ve- 
hicle Fuel  Fund) 

Program  Elements : 

Registration  of  taxpayers  and  main- 
tenance of  accounts  

Processing   tax    returns 

Collecting  taxes  receivable 

Auditing    accounts    
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XIII.  USE    FUEL  TAX  PROGRAM— Continued 
A.    Registration  of  Taxpayer's  and  Maintenance  of  Accounts 


Xeed 


In  order  to  administer  the  Use  Fuel  Tax  Law,  tax- 
payers must  be  registered  and  information  concerning 
their  business  must  be  current. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  that  all  businesses  liable 
for  the  tax  are  registered  and  their  accounts  main- 
tained on  a  current  basis. 

General  Description 

Kegistration  includes  all  actions  concerned  with 
establishing   a  taxpayer's   account,   determining    the 


amount  of  security  required,  making  changes  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  account  on  a  current  basis,  and 
closing  out  the  accotmt.  This  element  also  provides 
for  advising  the  taxpayer  on  the  application  of  the 
tax  to  his  specific  operation,  the  records  required,  and 
the  reporting  requirements.  Eegistration  and  close-out 
actions  are  initiated  both  in  field  offices  and  taxpayer's 
place  of  business. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-^S 


Expenditures    $414,382 

Personnel  man-years 36.8 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

1425,994  $425,925 
30.6  36.6 


B.   Processing  Tax  Returns 


Output 

Additional  revenue  assessed  per 
$1  of  cost  

Percentage  of  the  returns  re- 
ported accurately  and  on  time 

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 


92% 


Estimated 
1968-59 

$2.75 
92% 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$2.92 

92% 


Review  of  tax  returns  is  necessary  to  detect  under- 
payment and  overpayment  of  reported  tax,  late  pay- 
ments, erroneous  deductions,  and  other  errors.  Noti- 
fying the  taxpayer  of  errors  on  current  returns 
promotes  more  accurate  self-assessed  reporting  in  the 
future. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  treat  all  taxpayers  alike,  assess 
additional  revenue  at  the  rate  of  $2.92  per  $1  of 


cost,  and  encourage  more  accurate  reporting  in  the 
future,  thereby  reducing  administration  costs. 

General  Description 

Tax  returns  are  processed  in  headquarters  for  the 
purpose  of :  accounting  for  the  tax  payments ;  verify- 
ing mathematical  accuracy ;  verifying  the  validity 
of  claimed  deductions ;  and  billing  for  underpayments 
and  late  filings. 

As  delinquencies  are  identified,  taxpayers  are  noti- 
fied and  given  the  opportunity  to  clear  their  accounts 
by  filing  returns  and  payments  prior  to  revocation 
proceedings. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $191,349 

Personnel  man-years 17.8 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$199,469  $199,453 
17.7  17.8 


C.  Collecting  Taxes  Receivable 


Output 

Taxes   receivable  collected  for 
$1  of  cost  

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 

$7.18 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$7.35 


Estimated 
1969-70 


The  need  for   this  element  is  to   assure   that  tax 
liabilities  billed  are  paid  promptly. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  collect  the  accounts  receivable 
which  are  considered  economically  feasible. 

General  Description 

The    districts    are    primarily   responsible    for    the 
collection  of  taxes  receivable.  Phone,  mail,  and  per- 


sonal contacts  are  used  to  collect  amounts  due  or  to 
arrange  payments.  Where  necessary,  investigations  are 
made  by  field  personnel  to  locate  assets  which  may 
be  levied  upon  or  which  are  subject  to  lien.  Head- 
quarters staff  supports  the  field  collection  efforts  with 
various  actions,  such  as  preparation  of  liens,  issuance 
of  sheriff's  warrants,  and  maintenance  of  the  taxes 
receivable  ledger. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $116,823 

Personnel  man-years 10.7 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$121,088  $121,134 
10.8  10.8 
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XIII.  USE   FUEL  TAX  PROGRAM— Continued 


D.  Auditing  Accounts 


Output 

Tax  change 
cost 


assessed  per  $1  of 


Actual 
1967-68 

$2.01 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$1.86 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$1.96 


Need 

The  need  for  this  element  is  to  detect  additional 
revenue,  assure  uniform  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
deter  evasion  and  carelessness  in  self -reporting. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  uniform  application  of 
the  tax  throughout  the  state  by  correcting  errors  in 
self -assessed  reporting. 

General  Description 

J^ield  auditing  is  essential  to  uniform  enforcement 
of  the  law.  Accounts  eligible  for  audit  are  subjected 


to  a  selection  process  to  assure  that  field  auditor 
time  is  used  as  productively  as  possible.  In  the  audit 
process,  taxpayers  are  assisted  in  understanding  the 
law  and  applying  taxes  properly. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  it  is  necessary  to  give  as 
much  consideration  to  a  refund  as  to  a  deficiency  due 
the  state.  The  taxpayer  has  the  right  to  protest  a 
determination  and  request  a  preliminary  hearing  and 
may  further  request  a  hearing  of  these  petitions  for 
redetermination  and  the  hearing  of  the  cases  are  per- 
formed by  the  headquarters  auditing  and  legal  staff. 


Input  Actual 

1967-«g 

Expenditures    $292,845 

Personnel  man-years 21.5 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$300,848  $300,903 
21.5  21.5 


XIV.  MOTOR  VEHICLE  TRANSPORTATION   LICENSE  TAX   PROGRAM 


Need 


The  need  of  this  program  is  to  provide  funds  for 
the  Highwaj^  Users  Tax  Fund  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  city  streets,  county  roads,  and 
state  highways.  It  is  estimated  that  the  state's  1-^  per- 
cent excise  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  on  for-hire  trans- 
portation will  produce  $21,000,000  for  the  1969-70 
fiscal  year. 

Authority 

Motor  Vehicle  Transportation  License  Tax  Law, 
Part  4,  Division  2  of  the  Eevenue  and  Taxation  Code. 


0  hjectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  equity  for  the  taxpayer, 
and  the  collection  of  all  tax  that  is  economically  re- 
coverable. AU  the  elements  of  this  program,  directly 
or  indirectly,  promote  this  concept.  The  Motor  Vehicle 
Transportation  License  Tax  revenue  for  1969-70  is 
expected  to  be  $20.13  for  each  $1  of  cost.  (The  ratio 
for  1967-68  fiscal  year  was  $16.58 :  $1.) 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 

"Workload  and  administrative  adjustment 

Totals,  Motor  Vehicle  Transportation 
License  Tax  Program  (Motor  Ve- 
hicle   Transportation    License    Tax 

Fund)    

Program  Elements : 

Registration    of    taxpayer    and    main- 
tenance of  accounts 

Processing  tax  returns 

Collecting  taxes  receivable 

Auditing  accounts 


95.7 

95.6 

95.6 
-10 

$1,142,516 

$1,178,384 

$1,130,570 

-87,186 

95.7 

95.6 

85.6 

$1,142,516 

$1,178,384 

$1,043,384 

45.5 

18.1 

2.7 

29.4 

45.4 
18.1 

2.S 
29.3 

38.4 

18.1 

1.8 

27.3 

$515,648 

194,160 

30,645 

402,063 

$529,289 

202,583 

32,012 

414,500 

$465,702 

184,871 

28,793 

364,018 

Need 


A.  Registration  of  Taxpayer  and  Maintenance  of  Accounts 

Objectives 


In  order  to  administer  the  Motor  Vehicle  Trans- 
poration  License  Tax  Law,  taxpayers  must  be  regis- 
tered and  information  concerning  their  businesses 
must  be  current. 


The  objective  is  to  assure  that  all  businesses  liable 
for  the  tax  are  registered  and  their  accounts  main- 
tained on  a  current  basis. 

General  Description 

Registration  includes  all  actions  concerned  with  es- 
tablishing   a    taxpayer's    account,    determining    the 
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XIV.  MOTOR    VEHICLE    TRANSPORTATION    LICENSE    TAX    PROGRAM— Continued 
A.  Registration  of  Taxpayer  and  Maintenance  of  Accounts — Continued 

Workload  Adjustments 


amount  of  security  requii-ed,  making  changes  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  account  on  a  current  basis,  and 
closing  out  the  account.  This  element  also  provides  for 
advising  the  taxpayer  on  the  application  of  the  tax 
to  his  specific  operation,  the  records  required,  and 
the  reporting  requirements.  Kegistration  and  closeout 
actions  are  initiated  both  in  field  ofSees  and  taxpayer 's 
place  of  business. 


A  total  of  7  positions  has  been  eliminated  due  to 
a  diminishing  need  for  extensive  compliance  and  audit 
activity  in  the  transportation  industry.  Competition 
liHS  removed  most  of  the  marginal  operators  which  has 
in  turn  reduced  the  workload  needs. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $515,648 

Personnel   man-years   45.5 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$529,289 
45.4 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$465,702 
38.4 


B.  Processing  Tax  Returns 


Output 

Additional  revenue  assessed  per 
$1  of  cost  

Approximate  percent  of  the  re- 
turns reported  accurately 
and  on  time 

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 

$1.08 


92% 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$1.10 


92% 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$1.16 


92% 


Review  of  tax  returns  is  necessary  to  detect  under- 
pa.yment  and  overpayment  of  reported  tax,  late  pay- 
ments, erroneous  deductions,  and  other  errors.  Noti- 
fying the  taxpayer  of  errors  on  current  returns 
promotes  more  accurate  self -assessed  reporting  in  the 
future. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  is  to  treat  all  taxpayers  alike,  assess 
additional  revenue  at  the  rate  of  $1.16  per  $1  of  cost, 


and  encourage  more  accurate  reporting  in  the  future, 
thereby  reducing  administration  costs. 

General  Description 

Tax  returns  are  processed  in  headquarters  for  the 
purpose  of:  accoimting  for  the  tax  payments;  verify- 
ing mathematical  accuracy;  verifying  the  validity  of 
claimed  deductions;  and  billing  for  underpayments 
and  late  filings. 

As  delinquencies  are  identified,  taxpayers  are  noti- 
fied and  given  the  opportunity  to  clear  their  accounts 
by  filing  returns  and  payments  prior  to  revocation 
proceedings. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures    - $194,160 

Personnel  man-years 18.1 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$202,583 
18.1 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$184,871 
18.1 


C.  Collecting  Taxes  Receivable 


Need 


The  need  for  this  element  is  to  assure  that  tax 
liabilities  are  billed  promptly. 

Objectives 

The    objective    is    to    bill    all    accounts    receivable 
promptly. 


General  Description 

Collection  activity  is  coordinated  between  the  Board 
of  Equalization  and  the  State  Controller.  Copies  of  all 
billings  are  forwarded  by  the  board  to  the  Controller 
who  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  collecting  ac- 
counts receivable.  Where  operators'  vehicles  are  to  be 
repossessed  or  otherwise  acquired  by  legal  owners, 
conditional  vendors  or  others,  and  tax  is  due  and 
unpaid,  the  board  may  require  security  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  tax  clearance  certificate. 
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XIV.   MOTOR    VEHICLE    TRANSPORTATION    LICENSE    TAX    PROGRAM— Continued 
C.  Collecting  Taxes  Receivable — Continued 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures    $30,645 

Personnel  man-years 2.7 


Output 

Tax  change 
cost 


assessed  per  $1  of 


Actual 
1967-68 

$2.16 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$32,012 


EstimatBd 
1968-69 

$1.93 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$28,793 
1.8 


Workload  Adjustments 

One  tax  representative  has  been  eliminated  due  to 
a  diminishing  need  in  the  transportation  industry. 


D.  Auditing  Accounts 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$2.06 


Need 


The  need  is  to  detect  additional  revenue,  assure 
uniform  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  deter  evasion  and 
carelessness  in  self-reporting. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  uniform  application  of 
the  tax  throughout  the  state  by  correcting  errors  in 
self-assessed  reporting. 

General  Description 

Field  auditing  is  essential  to  uniform  enforcement 
of  the  law.  Accounts  eligible  for  audit  are  subjected 
to  a  selection  process  to  assure  that  field  auditor  time 


is  used  as  productively  as  possible.  In  the  audit  proc- 
ess, taxpayers  are  assisted  in  understanding  the  law 
and  applying  taxes  properly. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  it  is  necessary  to  give  as 
much  consideration  to  a  refund  as  to  a  deficiency  due 
the  state.  The  taxpayer  has  the  right  to  protest  a  de- 
termination and  request  a  preliminary  hearing  and 
may  further  request  a  hearing  of  these  petitions  for 
redetermination  and  the  hearing  of  the  cases  are 
performed  by  headquarters  auditing  and  legal  staff. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $402,063 

Personnel  man-years 29.4 

Workload  Adjustments 

Two  auditors  have  been  eliminated  due  to  the  di- 
minishing need  for  audit  activity  in  the  transporta- 
tion industry. 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$414,500 

$.864,018 

29.3 

27.3 

XV.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 


Need 


To  provide  policy  and  planning  direction  and  sup- 
port services. 

Oijectives 

To  provide  progressive  leadership  and  support  to 
all  programs  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  various  ob- 
jectives  are  accomplished. 


General  Description 

This  program  includes  planning  and  coordination 
carried  out  by  the  board  members,  the  executive  sec- 
retary and  the  assistant  executive  secretaries.  It  also 
includes  staff  services  reporting  to  the  executive  sec- 
retary, i.e.,  legal,  management  analysis,  internal  audit, 
personnel  and  training,  tax  service  specialist  and  ad- 
ministrative services.  Included  in  administrative  serv- 
ices are  data  processing,  fiscal,  general  services,  and 
research  and  statistics. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  Costs : 

Department  of  Business  Taxes  Admin- 
istration     

Department  of  Property  Taxes  Admin- 
istration     

Board  Administration   


36 

6.1 
101.3 


36 

6.4 
113.4 


36 


111.1 


Total   Administration   and   Support 143.4 

Continuing  Costs  Charged  to  Other  Programs : 

Insurance  tax  

Franchise  and  income  tax  appeals 

Senior  citizens  property  tax  assistance  program 

Office  of  appraisal  appeals 

Supervision  of  local  assessment  administration 


155.8       153.7 


$512,832 

88,038 
1,341,921 

$1,942,791 

-1,795 
-18,401 

-7,343 

-86,874 


$541,668 

99,432 
1,567,973 

$2,209,073 

-1,953 

-20,021 

-618 

-11,656 

-107,410 


$545,249 

106,167 
1,642,533 

$2,293,949 

-2,119 

-21,702 

-659 

-12,429 

-113,904 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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XV.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPPORT  PROGRAM— Continued 


Intercounty   equalization    

Assessment  of  public  utilities 

Private  car  tax   

Sales  and  use  tax 

Alcoholic  beverage  tax  

Cigarette  tax 

Motor  vehicle  fuel  license  tax 

Use  fuel  tax  

Motor  vehicle  transportation  license  tax 

Totals  Charged  to  Other  Programs 

Balance   Board   Administration    

Services  1o  Department  of  Professional  and  Vocational  Standards 
Uttdistriiuted  overhead 

Reimiursements   

NET  TOTAL  


-97,643 
^9,774 
-3,646 
-1,403,572 
-18,236 
-22,313 
-13,628 
-76,581 
-88,439 

-$1,888,245 

-116,168 
-63,585 

-^,476 
-1,419,688 
-17,642 
-18,671 
-17,814 
-98,242 
-104,766 

-$2,002,710 

-124,844 
-66,891 
-4,828 
-1,482,423 
-18,637 
-19,719 
-17,789 
-98,126 
-99,679 

-$2,083,749 

$54,546 
(54,546) 
-$54,546 

$206,363 
(181,163) 
(25,200) 

-$206,363 

$210,200 
(185,000) 
(25,200) 

-$210,200 
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Program  Objectives 

The  Director  of  Finance  serves  as  the  Governor's  4.  To  develop  for  the  Governor,  and  assist  in  its 

chief  fiscal  and  policy  advisor.  enactment,  a  financial  plan  which  meets  the  needs 

The  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Finance  are :  of  the  people  and  is  within  their  ability  to  finance. 

1.  To  insure  the  financial  integrity  of  the  State  5.  To  insure  fiscal  and  prog-ram  compliance  with 
of  California  and  to  maintain  a  fiscally  sound  and  the  policies  and  directives  of  the  Governor's  Ad- 
responsible  government.  ministration  and  the  directives  of  the  Legislature. 

2.  To  coordinate  the  overall  planning  by  all  agen-  6.  To  maintain  and  verify  the  integrity  of  all 
cies  to  implement  state  policy.  state   financial   transactions   for   compliance   with 

3.  To  assure  that  programs  effectively  and  efB-  statutes,  rules  and  regulations  and  sound  manage- 
ciently  meet  public  needs.  ment  practices. 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                 ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

1967-6S        196S-69        1969-70 

I.  ProKramming  and  budgeting  system $1,916,254           $2,220,087           $2,342,603 

II.  Fiscal  and  program  compliance 1,891,963             1,941,664             2,055,468 

III.  Economic  Development  Agency 90.523                  20.250  n 

IV.  Administration— distributed  to  other  programs (307,243)             (360,291)            (374.015) 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS — ^ $3,898,740          $4,182,001          $4,398,071 

Keimhursements ^ - ~235,S6G             -201,743             -102,753 

KET  TOTALS.  PROGRAMS  $3,633,474           $3,980,258           $4,295,318 

General  Fund  3,1,59,165             3,869,163             4,1S.',,22S 

Fair  and  Exposition  Fund 100.71/,                111,095                111,095 

Special  Deposit  Fund 3,595 

Personnel  man-years 268.8                    272.9                    2S0.4 

PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 

I.  Programming  and  Budgeting  System  (General  Fund) -                           -              $100,000 

Personnel  man-years  -                           -                           5 

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT .$3,6(^3,474           $3.9S0.2!^>8           $4,395,318 

General  Fund   3,559,165             3,869,163             4.284,223 

Fair  and  Ea'position  Fund 100,714                111,095                111,095 

Special  Deposit  Fund 3.595 

Personnel  man-years  26S.8                    272.9                     285.4 

PROGRAM   AUGMENTATION 

Budget  Data  System $100,000  and  the  various  Schedules  it  contains.  The  system  as 

m     ri               !    T>    J     i  j;      xi     cix  x      e  n  i-e       ■  currently  conceived  would  use  a  lars:e  scale  random 

Ihe  Governor  s  Budget  for  the  State  of  Calif oi-nia  /           j     .                -u^    ^^         ^   ^      t       j  ^ 

■     „             n               11      I,      1      J        i.-             XI    A  access  storage  device  accessible  through  keyboard  ter- 

is   prepared   manually   by   hand-posting   methods,    a  •     i     i       ?  j    •      xi,     -d    j     i.   -n-   •  ^        t^     •        ti 

J           1  •  1    •      1         XT             J           ■  minals  located  m  the  Budsjet  Division.  During  the 

procedure  which  is  slow,  tedious  and  requires  an  ex-  u   j     x                 x-                       xi,      u     ■      u   j     x^  x 

„•                  .    c         xj-             i-jr\  budget   preparation    process   the    basic    budget    data 
cessive  amount  or  overtmie  during  peak  periods.  Over-  /x                         x                 jj         x        xujx 
. •        •     XI     -ci-      1  ,<     x    1  /T             1         IX  (past  year,  current  year  and  department  budget  re- 
time in  the  Fiscal  (_ontrol  Group  alone  last  year  was  xn          u  i,      x  "    j   •     xi           x             v   j     x 
1  -on  1            r\      X-       £      xi     x  x  1    X  JM    J!  xi     -r>    3     X  quest)   would  be  stored  m  the  system  as  budget  re- 
LobOhours.  Overtinie  for  the  total  staff  of    he  Budget  J^^  ^^^          ^                 ^^            ^^,^^^  ^^^.       ^^^  ^^^._ 

pivision  was  9.600  hours.  The  Fiscal  Control  Group  l^^      ^^^^^^^^   1^^^^.        ^^- ^j^^    g^^^   ^^^^^on    of   the 

has  the   principal   responsibility   tor  posting  figures  ^        '^      '-djxiii       v.       +      .:irri, 

-,                IX-       X  x  1    £      xi            •                   j^x  Governors  Budget  would  also  be  stored.   The  com- 

and  accumulating  totals  for  the  various  expenditure  ,                                u    v       ui          x        x-     n      x 

J  £      J  1.    J     X      1    J  1        A      ■              J        X           -11  puter   program   would   be   able   automatically   to   ac- 

and  fund  budget  schedules.  An  improved  system  will  ^        i  x     ?  *  i     i                            j              •     x-       i       i 

,       i         ,,  ^          ,.                •     J  i              1           1   x-  cumulate  totals  bv  program  and  organization  level, 

not  reduce  the  overtime  required  lor  pureh'  analyti-  ujjx        '■       e            j-x          \    e     a 

,         1         J                      •                -x  ■     XI     'x;    X  by  desired  categories  of  expenditures,  by  fund  sources, 

cai  work  and  may  even  increase  it  m  the  first  year  i           ,         -,"              x      4?    j   x            a  ^  ^a  ^i-  „„„ 

J.               .             '            .       .                                      •'  etc.,  and  produce  reports  ot  status  on  demand  at  any 

01  conversion.  However,  it  will  eventually  relieve  some  x-        tx         u    i  a  ■  x      u«  ^ 

£.,,-,.,,            . .                       „    •                  .  tune.  It  would  also  produce  comparison  reports  sliow- 

01  the  load  ni  the  posting  process.  Far  more  serious  .                  ■     ^       a              x        j-£?               u  x           x 

,,        ,,                ■       ^       ,."  ^.     .,       -,.„;     ,,       J.  mg  numerical  and  percentage  ditterences  between  two 

than  the  excessive  overtime  is  the  difficulty  of  accu-  ^  ■           ^  xi      u   j     x       '                              „x       _„„, 

,   ..       £            ,            •        1       1      J!             •     X-           J  versions  ot   the   budget,   e.g.,   agency  request   versus 

mulatmg  figures  by  various  levels  of  organization  and  ^               >-djxux             -xi,        ••  xv,  .,      „.q  4-i, 

o-                    fl't         i   •                 --F            -"o-l  Governor  s  Budget,  or  between  either  01  these  and  the 

f^'=..          ^        ,         -,          1-               JJ--       ^j"  current  year  estimates  or  past  year  actual  expendi- 

ternative  proposals  and  reaching  sound  decisions  dur-  ^^^^^^_  ^,;^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^,J  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^j^^^ 

mg  the  budget  preparation  process    _                        _  ^^  ^,^^  legislative 'bude'et  committees  and  subcommit- 

The   major   initial   purpose    of   this    augmentation  ^^^^^  produce  reports  ^of  differences  for  final  resolu- 

program  wil    be  to  develop  and  implement  a  budget  ^j^j^  ^^,  ^^^^  Committee  on  Conference  and  the  final 

data  accumulation,  storage  and  retrieval  system  which  jj^^  of  "changes  to  the  Governor's  Budget.  At  any  time 

wiU  significantly  improve  the  availability  of  mforma-  j^  the  process  the  impact  of  contemplated  changes  on 

ation  for  analysis  and  decision  making  and  will  aid  budget  totals  can  be  tested  by  entering  those  changes 

in  producing  the   accumulated  totals  M-hich   are  re-  and  obtaining  new  cumulative  totals  at  any  organiza- 

quired  for  the  final  version  of  the  Governor 's  Budget  tion  level  desired. 

a  Transferred  to  Department  of  Commerce  September  13,  1968. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   FINANCE — Continued 

1  PROGRAM   AUGMENTATION— Continued 

3        The  estimated  additional  cost  of  developing  and  im-  situations,   etc.   Additional   developmental  work  for 

i    plementincr  this  system  during  1969-70  is  $100,000.  such  purposes  must  be  justified  m  future  time  periods 

6    The  Department  of  Finance  does  not  intend  to  in-  after  the  necessary  data  base  has  been  established. 

I  stall  a  computer,  but  plans  to  obtain  services  from  This  program  is  not  expected  to  produce  signiticant 
9    existin-  facilities.  Upon  approval  by  the  Legislature,  reductions  in  other  expenditures  of  the  Budget  JJ_m- 

10    some  developmental  work  will  begin  in  fiscal  year  sion.  It  is  expected  to  reduce  part  of  the  overtune 

12  1968-69    As  now  planned,  the  system  would  begin  burden.  It  is  also  expected  to  ease  the  problems  ot 

13  functionin<^  as  a  complete  parellel  operation  during  handling  a  budget  that  is  constantly  growing  m  bom 
}i  the  preparation  of  the  1970-71  Governor's  Budget  in  magnitude  and  complexity.  Most  important,  it  wiii 
16  the  fall  of  1969  The  system  would  not  be  considered  provide  better  information  for  decision  making  at  ail 
}l    operational  and  readv  to  replace  hand-posting  meth-  levels   and  will   tend  to   free   experienced  personnel 

10  ods  until  it  had  functioned  successfully  in  paraUel  from  difficult  and  complex  clerical  tasks  and  permit 
20  through  one  complete  budget  cvcle,  i.e.,  summer  of  greater  concentration  on  problem  areas  requiring 
|i    1969  through  summer  of  1970.  On-going  annual  sys-  judgment.  Failure  to  proceed  with  tins. Program  mil 

23  tem  operating  costs  for  functions  previously  described  of  course,  result  m  a  contmuation  of  existing  methods 

24  Tr?  currently    estimated    at    approximately    $50,000.  which  can  barely  cope  with  the  budget  Preparation 

II  However  this  svstem  will  provide  a  basis  for  future  process  now,  and  of^er  no  unprovement  in  availability 
27  svstem  developments  such  as  (1)  automatic  input  of  information  for  decisionmaking  „,„.:,„,,, 
i  from  departmental  budgeting  and  accounting  systems  Resources  required  are  Presen  ed  as  e^P^f^^ures 
fo  and  from  revenue  forecasting  and  collection  systems,  for  c^ontract  services  and  to  establish  positions  mthm 
%l     (2)  abUity  to  project  trends  of  expenditures  and  com-  the  Budget  Division.  The  program  will  be  under  the 

33  pare  program  alternatives  over  extended  periods  of  general  direction  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Di- 

34  Sme  (Sf  more  accurate  cash  flow  information  pro-  rector,  and  wiH  utilize  special  staff  assignments  within 
1    viding  for  better  control  over  increasingly  tight  cash  the  Budget  Division. 

37 

H                                                                                                   CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 

11  General  Comments  bility  for  the  administration  of  federal  to  local  juris- 

42  .  dictions  grants  have  been  transferred  to  the  Uouneil 

43  This  budget  reflects  the  plan  to  change  the  operation  ^^  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

^    of  programming  and  budgeting,  delegating  more  re-  ^  ^.^^  reportin<^  system  and  cost  accumulation  sys- 

46  sponsibilities  to  operating  departments  for  day-to-day  ^^^  .^  ^^.       ^g^eloped  to  manage  staff  resources  in 

47  management.  Approval  of  many  transactions  has  al-  ^^  accomplish  this  shift  of  staff  effort. 

49  ready  been  delegated,  including  personnel  transactions  summary  the  proposed  reallocation  of  resources 

50  contracts,  and  other  fiscal  documents.  The  deparLinent  ^^scribed  in  Table  I,  which  shows  the  percentage 
i  has  centralized  the  answering  of  correspondence  which  J.^^Xtion  if  man-yeaVs  by  program,  excluding  the 
53    will  also  relieve  the  staff  to  do  more  program  evalu-  g^buti  ^^^^^^^J^^  ^JJ^ 

s^    ation. 

56  It  is  planned  to  shift  resources  to  those  program  Table  I 

57  elements  that  will  contribute  the  most  in  achieving  1967-6S        1968-69        1969-70 
II    the    program    objectives.    In   the    program    category,  j_  Programming  and  Budget- 

60    Fiscal  and  Program  Compliance,  it  is  planned  to  re-  ing  System 

II    duce  preaudit  functions  by  delegating  this  work  to  A.  0^^;^f^l^^state    planning       ^^^^           ^^^^           ^^^^ 

63    operating  departments.  It  is  necessary  to  increase  post-  g   Program  evaluation 9.8  14.4  17.9 

f4    audit  compliance  in  order  to  perform  the  necessary  C.  Development  and  enact- 

65  rt                                                        1    •      j-'j-    J.'  ment    oi    ijovernor  s    n- 

66  audits  of  new  state  programs  and  institutions.  _  nancial  plan  and  legisla- 

67  Chano-es  in  program  are  also  being  made  within  the  tive  program 23.6  25.6  -6.6 

H    Programming  and  Budgeting  System.  Greater  empha-  ^- ^f°Sat1?n  !°!   "!!-       5                 5.2              5 

70    sis  is  given  during  this  fiscal  vear  to  Program  Evalu-  °                                 

?1    ation,  and  it  is  planned  to  increase  this  element  still  Subtot^.1,  Prjmmming 

73  further  in  1969-70.  tem    48.1%  51.3%  51-3% 

74  Another  change  within  the  Programming  and  Budg-  II.  Fi^'='il;|°^^g  Program  Com-      ^^^            ^^^            ^g^ 

76  eting  System  is  the  redirection  of  Overall  State  Plan-  P  '^°'=*  -                      '. —                         ,,.    ^ 

77  ning  Coordination.  Seven  positions  and  the  responsi-  Total   100   %        100   %        lou   % 
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1.  PROGRAMMING  AND   BUDGETING  SYSTEM 


Need 


Effective  state  administration  requires  constant 
awareness  of  emerging  public  needs,  and  the  review 
of  program  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  Basic  policy 
questions  should  be  continuously  raised  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Governor  and  other  officials. 

As  demands  for  services  exceed  revenues,  choices 
must  be  made  among  program  alternatives  and  an  at- 
tempt must  be  made  to  maximize  the  benefits  received 
from  the  use  of  tax  dollars. 

The  Governor  must  be  able  to  assure  himself  that 
operating  agencies  effectively  and  efficiently  plan  and 
administer  the  state's  programs.  Some  small  state 
organizations  and  local  governments  do  not  have  staff 
services  of  their  own  and  require  technical  assistance. 
The  public  also  requests  financial  information  for 
their  own  purposes. 


It  is  essential  that  a  capability  be  provided  in  the 
fields  of  management  technology. 

Ohjectives 

To  insure  the  financial  integrity  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  coordinate  overall  planning  to  imple- 
ment state  policy;  to  assure  that  programs  effectively 
and  efficiently  meet  public  needs,  and  to  develop  for 
the  Governor,  and  to  assist  in  its  enactment,  a  finan- 
cial plan  which  meets  the  needs  of  the  people  and  is 
within  their  abilitj''  to  finance. 

Auth07-ity 

Article  IV,  Section  12(a)  of  the  State  Constitution, 
Government  Code  Section  13000  et  seq.  and  Budget 

Acts, 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 
1969-70 

$1,916,254 

$2,186,191 
33,896 

$2,220,087 
-176,133 

$2,043,954 

2,0J,S,934 

325,676 
623,430 

1,048,617 
222,364 

$2,268,146 
74,457 

$1,916,254 

-1SS,599 

$2,342,603 
-79,118 

$1,727,655 

1,72.',,060 

3,595 

414,625 

395,534 

909,811 
196,284 

$2,263,485 

2,263,485 

273,424 

805,425 

1,036,253 
227,501 

Continuing  program  costs 119.5       127.7       128.4 

Workload    adjustments    -  5  7.3 

Totals,  Programming  and  Budgeting 

System    119.5       132.1       135.7 

Reimbursements    

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMMING  AND  BUDGETING  SYSTEM 

General  Fund 

Foundation   Grant  

A.  Overall  state  planning  coordination         24  16.5         13.5 

B.  Program  evaluation   24.4         37.1         47.3 

C.  Development     and     enactment     of 

Governor's  financial  plan   and 

legislative  program 58.6         65.2         61.7 

D.  Analysis  and  enactment  of  legisla- 

tion             12.5         13.3         13.2 


A.  Overall  State  Planning  Coordination 


Need 


California's  population  growth  and  its  continuing 
pattern  of  concentration  in  densely  populated  urban 
areas  places  ever-increasing  demands  on  resources 
and  facilities,  as  well  as  on  economic,  social  and  gov- 
ernmental institutions.  There  is  a  clear  requirement, 
at  the  state  level,  to  guide  and  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  physical,  human  and  economic 
development  in  a  manner  that  will  at  the  same  time 
protect,  preserve,  and  improve  the  natural  and  human 
environment. 

Toward  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  formulate  state 
policies  regarding  the  state's  physical  and  economic 
growth  and  development  and  to  pro\ade  for  the  proper 
interrelationship  of  the  plans,  projects  and  proposals 
of  the  departments  and  levels  of  government.  It  is 
particularly  necessary  that  the  operational  plans  of 
state  departments  be  compatible  with  state  policies 
and  with  each  other. 

The  multiyear  budgeting  system,  when  developed, 
will  provide  a  mechanism  for  making  visible  the  in- 
terrelations between  closely  related  programs  across 
organizational  lines.  An  additional  long-range  devel- 
opment policy  perspective  is  required,  however,  if  an 


effective  planning-programming,  budgeting  system  is 
to  be  instituted.  This  perspective  is  provided  by  the 
strengthening  of  the  state  planning  process,  and  the 
progressive  coupling  of  this  function  with  the  budget- 
ary process. 

In  addition,  some  departments  and  agencies  are  not 
yet  producing  effective  plans  and  need  assistance  in 
planning  techniques.  Since  the  relationships  between 
the  plans  of  many  separate  agencies  are  not  always 
readily  seen,  an  integrating  function  is  essential  in 
order  to  avoid  program  gaps  or  simultaneous  alloca- 
tion of  resources  to  competing  programs  which  may 
be  operating  at  cross-purposes. 

State  and  local  governments  require  revenue,  eco- 
nomic and  population  data  and  forecasts  for  plan- 
ning. If  each  state  agency  made  its  own  projections, 
the  results  would  be  costly,  inefficient  and  confusing. 

Ohjectives 

1.  To  provide  a  basic  structure  for  a  comprehen- 
sive development  process  meeting  the  statutory  and 
conceptual  requirements  for  state  planning. 

2.  To  improve  the  state  jjlanning  process  as  a  con- 
tinuing intelligence  function  of  state  government. 
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I.   PROGRAMMING  AND   BUDGETING   SYSTEM— Continued 
A.  Overall  State  Planning  Coordination — Continued 


3.  To  design  broadly,  and  to  take  initial  steps  to- 
ward establishing,  a  process  for  translating  longer 
term  development  goals  into  specitie  accomplishments. 

4.  To  assist  and  cooperate  with  regional  bodies  and, 
through  the  Council  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
with  local  government  agencies  to  define  compatible 
goals  and  ensure  .ioint  consideration  of  impending 
decisions  as  identified  requirements  warrant. 

5.  To  assist  or  improve  the  quality  and  timing  of 
public  and  private  development  decisions. 

6.  To  assist  program  managers  at  both  the  state 
and  local  levels  by  providing  them  with  reliable  esti- 
mates of  population,  personal  income,  price  levels,  and 
state  revenue. 

Output 

Output  of  these  activities  include : 

1.  A  continuous  state  development  process. 

2.  An  increasing  number  of  coordinated  decisions 
arrived  at  by  joint  discussion  among  all  affected 
entities,  insuring  uniformity  of  purpose  among  the 
agencies  working  in  common  program  areas. 

3.  An  increasing  number  of  well-coordinated  and 
integrated  functional  plans  and  programs  and 
projects  at  all  levels  of  government. 

4.  Adequate^  planned  and  justified  programs 
which  contribute  to  the  furthering  of  the  state's 
policy  objectives. 

5.  Information  services  to  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  and  to  all  levels  of  government. 

6.  Advice,  guidance  and  assistance  to  regional 
governments  in  their  planning  and  development 
activities. 

7.  Long-range  projections  of  revenue,  population, 
enrollment,  and  economic  variables  which  may  vary 
in  frequency,  depending  upon  the  rapidity  of  change 
in  their  underlying  conditions,  or  in  detail,  depend- 
ing upon  the  needs  of  the  ultimate  user. 

General  Description 

The  state  development  plan  process  is  more  than  a 
single  or  static  document.  It  is  rather  a  combination 
of  processes,  directed  toward  identifying  goals  and 
marshaling  the  forces  necessary  to  solve  the  problems 
which  wiU  confront  the  people  of  California  next  year, 
and  many  years  into  the  future.  State  development 
planning  should  continuously  move  forward  in  time 
if  it  is  to  provide  a  focus  and  a  sound  foundation  for 
the  formulation  and  revision  of  development  policy. 

The  state  development  process  includes  the  func- 
tions of  advising,  coordinating,  monitoring  and  acting 
as  a  catalyst  for  the  functional  and  program  planning 


performed  by  the  various  state  agencies  in  accordance 
with  their  assigned  responsibilities.  It  includes  work- 
ing with  agencies  to  encourage  and  improve  their 
planning  capabilities  and  to  assure  to  the  extent 
possible  that  all  efforts  are  properly  coordinated  be- 
tween federal,  state  and  local  agencies  and  directed 
toward  the  achievement  of  policy-determined  goals 
and  objectives. 

The  ability  of  the  administration  to  grasp  the  full 
implications  of  the  many  and  diverse  actions  of  state 
government  and  to  appreciate  the  interrelated  nature 
of  many  of  these  actions  is  dependent  upon  sound 
staff  work  together  with  a  source  of  information, 
which  will  provide  this  overview. 

Important  products  of  the  revenue,  economic,  and 
demographic  estimates  activity  are : 

State  population  projections  through  the  year 
2000,  and  county  data  estimated  to  1980.  State 
figures  are  divided  by  age  and  sex  which  affords  a 
means  of  projecting  labor  force,  enrollments  in 
public  schools  and  centers  of  higher  education,  wel- 
fare caseloads,  mental  hospital  patients,  correc- 
tional institution  inmates,  and  other  useful  data  for 
management. 

Projections  of  labor  force,  price  trends,  popula- 
tion and  other  economic  factors  are  in  turn  con- 
verted into  estimates  of  aggregate  personal  income 
of  the  people  of  California.  The  latter  together  with 
the  other  economic  factors  becomes  the  basis  for 
intermediate-term  revenue  projections.  Population 
and  personal  income  data  are  supplemented  by 
long-term  projections  of  corporate  profits  arising 
from  California  operations. 


Input 

Expenditures     

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$414,625   $325,676   $273,424 

24      16.5      13.5 


The  expenditures  by  activities  are  : 

$83,020      $101,700      $105,396 


Revenue,  economic  and 

demographic    estimates 

Mainteuance     of    state     de- 
velopment proce.ss 331,605 


223,976 


168,028 


Workload  Information 

The  presentation  of  the  California  State  Development 
Plan  Program  in  1968  marked  the  completion  of  one 
phase  of  activity  for  this  element.  Two  positions  have 
been  abolished  from  the  State  Office  of  Planning 
in  the  budget  year  and  a  portion  of  the  remaining 
resources  have  been  shifted  to  program  evaluation  and 
the  development  and  enactment  of  the  Governor's 
Budget. 


B.  Program  Evaluation 


Need 


Public  needs  for  government  services  are  constantly 
changing.  It  is  essential  that  state  government  be  re- 
sponsive to  new  and  changing  needs.  To  accomplish 
this,  new  programs  must  be  developed  to  meet  emerg- 


ing needs,  obsolete  programs  eliminated  or  modified, 
and  programs  for  which  there  is  a  continuing  justifica- 
tion must  operate  at  maximum  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency. 

It  is  imperative  for  sound  management  that  exist- 
ing state  programs  be  viewed  over  an  extended  time 
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span  to  make  more  apparent  the  long-range  benefits 
and  costs  of  new  and  existing  programs.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  that  new  program  proposals  be  re- 
viewed and  judged  in  this  context. 

Objectives 

To  insure  that  existing  programs  are  effective  and 
efficient,  new  programs  are  developed  to  meet  chang- 
ing public  needs,  and  obsolete  programs  are  discon- 
tinued. 

Output 

The  output  of  this  element  is  the  number  and  value 
of  new  programs  initiated,  programs  eliminated,  pro- 
grams modified  significantly  and  programs  reviewed 
and  confirmed.  Projections  of  population  composition 
and  geographic  distribution,  enrollment,  and  economic 
variables  are  also  the  output  of  this  element.  In  order 
to  maintain  sensitivitj^  to  the  demands  of  ongoing 
multiyear  plans,  such  5-year  projections  are  updated 
annually. 

General  Description 

This  element  consists  of  the  review  and  analysis  of 
multiyear  plans  prepared  by  the  various  state  agen- 
cies describing  in  financial  terms  the  benefits  to  be  at- 
tained and  total  costs  of  their  activities  over  a  multi- 
year  time  frame.  These  plans  will  be  reviewed  each 
year  to  evaluate  the  long-range  impact  of  authorized 
and  proposed  programs  insofar  as  the  current  revenue 
base's  capability  to  sustain  them  is  concerned.  During 
April  1969.  a  spring  review  will  be  conducted  based  on 
the  multiyear  programs  and  supporting  analysis.  This 
will  be  a  statewide  program  review.  The  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Finance  reviews  analyses  conducted 
by  departments,  and  in  addition,  conducts  studies 
from  the  central  government  viewpoint  involving 
programs  that  cross  department  lines  and  have  state- 
wide impact. 

Problem  areas  requiring  further  analysis  will  be- 
come apparent  where  program  areas  overlap  organi- 
zational lines.  This  component  coordinates  the  efforts 
of  program  managers  in  the  administration  and  man- 


agement of  programs  crossing  departmental  lines  and 
reviews  all  analyses  for  conceptual  soundness,  data 
presented  and  alternatives  investigated. 

Included  in  this  element  are  management  improve- 
ment efforts  which  require  monitoring,  evaluating  and 
implementing  new  management  concepts  appropriate 
and  beneficial  to  state  operations. 

Population  data  is  used  in  the  five-year  capital  out- 
lay report ;  in  the  future,  both  population  and  per- 
sonal income  projections  will  underlie  the  multiyear 
budget  computations. 


Input 


Actual         '    Estimated  Estimated 

19S7-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

?623,430  $805,425 
37.1  47.3 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$87,599 

357,166 

43,222 

135,443 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$88,960 

467,336 

56,354 

192,775 


Expenditures     $395,534 

Personnel  man-years 24.4 

Tlie  expenditures  by  activity  are : 

Actual 
1967-6S 
Revenue,  economic  and 

demograpliie   estimates $73,209 

Polic.T  development 216,656 

Management  improvement 33,032 

Multiyear  programming 72,637 

Workload  Information 

The  increase  in  this  element  reflects  a  policy  de- 
cision to  redirect  the  effort  of  the  Department  to  the 
activities  considered  most  crucial  to  the  effective 
implementation  of  the  Programming  and  Budgeting 
System. 

This  shift  in  emphasis  will  increase  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  in-depth  analysis  and  evaluation  of  state 
programs.  Every  major  program  should  be  evaluated 
as  to  effectiveness,  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera- 
tions. All  program  changes  considered  by  operating 
agencies  require  review  by  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. More  staff  time  will  also  be  directed  to  the 
review  of  interagency  programs.  The  additional  re- 
sources to  accomplish  this  objective  wiU  be  obtained 
by  decreasing  the  staff  time  devoted  to  financial  plan 
development  and  fiscal  and  program  compliance.  Fur- 
ther delegation  of  these  latter  activities  to  operating 
agencies  will  make  this  shift  possible. 


C.  Development  and  Enactment  of  Governor's  Financial  Plan  and  Legislative  Program 


Need 


A  central  budget  function  is  necessary  to  review  and 
coordinate  budget  submissions  from  each  of  the  state 
agencies  in  order  to  verify  that  the  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernor "s  administration  are  carried  out  in  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  manner.  Most  program  changes 
require  legislative  approval.  Program  changes  must 
be  gathered,  analyzed,  supporting  information  devel- 
oped, and  coordinated  between  the  departments. 

Legislative  action  on  the  Governor's  financial  plan 
must  be  accurately  translated  into  the  Governor's 
Budget  and  documented  amendments  prepared  in 
order  to  insure  compliance  with  all  fiscal  decisions  of 
the  Legislature. 


Objectives 

To  develop  for  the  Governor,  and  assist  in  its  en- 
actment by  the  Legislature,  a  financial  plan  which 
meets  the  needs  of  the  people  and  is  within  their  abil- 
ity to  finance.  To  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Legislative  Program. 

Output 

The  output  of  this  element  is  the  Governor's  Budget, 
Budget  Bill,  and  special  legislation  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Governor's  policy.  Current  esti- 
mates of  the  population  of  the  state  and  its  counties 
as  well  as  estimates  of  the  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  one-year  ADA  projection  are  other  out- 
puts of  this  element. 
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I.   PROGRAMMING  AND   BUDGETING  SYSTEM— Continued 
C.   Development  and  Enactment  of  Governor's  Financial  Plan  and  Legislative  Program — Continued 


General  Description 

Each  segment  of  state  government  prepares  its  pro- 
posed budget  in  accordance  with  the  policies  of  the 
Governor  and  anticipated  economic  conditions  and 
price  levels  as  forecast  by  the  Department  of  Finance. 

The  individual  department's  proposals  are  analyzed 
by  the  Department  of  Finance.  Trends  in  the  agency's 
workload  or  duties,  costs  of  operation,  needs  for  per- 
sonnel, and  cost  of  personnel  are  all  considered.  The 
Director  of  Finance  and  his  immediate  staff  are  con- 
tinuously informed  of  the  results  of  this  work  and 
conferences  are  held  with  the  Governor's  staff  through- 
out the  period  of  budget  preparation  to  assure  that  all 
of  the  manj-  decisions  inherent  in  the  preparation  of 
a  budget  can  be  based  on  the  most. complete  and  accu- 
rate information  obtainable. 

Preparation  of  budget  revenue  estimates  involves 
the  formulation  of  the  economic  pattern  anticipated 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  budget  and  the  trans- 
lation into  terms  of  biidget  revenue  such  economic 
factors  as  personal  income,  corporate  profits,  personal 
consumption  patterns,  business  investment  and  price 
change. 

In  the  event  of  a  gap  between  available  revenue  re- 
sources and  expenditure  requirements,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  must  formulate  recommendations 
including  alternatives  for  additional  revenue  sources 
and  alternatives  for  expenditure  reductions.  After  the 
Governor  has  formulated  his  financial  plan,  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  carries  responsibility  for  draft- 
ing the  Budget  Bill,  tax  bills,  preparing  explanatory 
material,  presenting  the  proposals  to  the  legislative 
committees  and  other  tasks  essential  to  securing  ap- 
proval by  the  Legislature. 

Field  verification  of  financial  data  and  review  of 
workload  measurement  and  staffing  formulas  are  ob- 
tained during  departmental  reviews. 


Department  of  Finance  staff  appear  before  fiscal 
committees  of  the  Legislature  while  they  are  consider- 
ing the  Governor's  Budget.  The  staff,  along  with  de- 
partmental representatives,  provides  such  additional 
information  as  may  be  requested  by  legislators  or  leg- 
islative committees  to  support  and  explain  the  Admin- 
istration's programs  as  reflected  in  the  Governor's 
Budget. 

Department  of  Finance  staff  also  records  changes 
made  by  legislative  action  during  each  session,  prepares 
interim  and  final  reports  of  changes  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's Budget  and  financial  statements  reflecting 
changes  made  by  the  Legislature  and  vetoes  by  the 
Governor. 


Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 

The   expenditures   by   activity 
are : 
Revenue,   economic   and 

demographic  estimates 

Financial   plan   development 

Financial  plan  enactment 

Governor's  legislative 

program : 

Workload  information 


Actual 
1967-6S 
$909,811 
5S.6 


$154,719 
570,697 
100,871 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$1,048,617  $1,036,253 
65.2  61.7 


$182,834 
606,521 
125,324 


$185,676 
568,826 
131,543 


83,524        133,938        150,208 


This  element  reflects  a  reduction  in  man-years  from 
the  current  to  budget  year  as  a  result  of  the  shift  in 
emphasis  to  program  evaluation. 

This  shift  will  be  made  possible  by  the  development 
of  improved  materials  and  procedures  allowing  the 
operating  departments  to  prepare  the  Governor's 
Budget  in  a  form  for  final  printing. 

The  work  related  to  the  preparation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's legislative  program  requires  substantial  in- 
crease over  the  1967-68  fiscal  year. 


D.  Analysis  and  Enactment  of  Legislation 


Xeed 


The  Governor  must  be  aware  of  the  fiscal  and  pro- 
gram implications  of  all  bills  being  considered  by  the 
Legislature  and  especially  those  submitted  to  him  for 
signature  and  their  relationship  to  his  legislative  pro- 
gram. During  the  consideration  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion, legislators  and  legislative  committees  request 
information  regarding  both  fiscal  and  program  im- 
plications. Presentations  of  data  and  relevant  infor- 
mation concerning  the  proposed  legislation  will  assist 
in  making  decisions. 

Objectives 

To  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Governor  the  fiscal 
and  program  implications  of  all  bills,  both  at  the  time 
they  are  being  considered  by  the  Legislature  and  when 
they  are  submitted  to  the  Governor  for  signature ;  to 
assist  the  Legislature  in  its  consideration  of  proposed 
legislation. 


Output 

The  output  of  this  element  is  the  number  of  analyses 
and  recommendations  on  bills  and  bill  amendments 
and  appearances  before  the  Legislature. 

General  Description 

All  bills  introduced  in  the  Legislature  are  reviewed 
for  fiscal  and  program  implications  and  an  analysis 
of  these  bills,  with  a  recommendation  when  appro- 
priate, is  submitted  to  the  Governor's  legislative  sec- 
retary. Representatives  of  the  Department  of  Finance 
appear  before  committees  of  the  Legislature  while 
tlaey  are  considering  bills  introduced.  Data  and  in- 
formation regarding  the  legislation  is  presented  and 
assistance  is  given  in  the  preparation  of  technical 
amendments. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $196,284 

Personnel  man-years 12.5 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969^70 

$222,364 
13.3 

$227,501 
13.2 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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51 
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Continuing  program  costs 
Worlfload  adjustments 


II.   FISCAL  AND   PRO 

128.9       125  119.7 

9.2 


GRAM   COMPLIANCE 

$1,891,963  $1,941,664 


Totals,    Fiscal    and    Program    Compli- 
ance   

Reimbursements 


128.9       125 
(-J,)        (-2J 


128.9 

(-2J 


NET  TOTALS,  FISCAL  AND  PROGRAM  COMPLIANCE— 

General  Fund   

Fair  and  Exposition  Fund 

Ifeed 

Once  the  Governor's  Budget  has  been  approved  by 
the  Legislature,  it  is  essential  that  the  departments 
carry  ont  the  programs  as  authorized  and  that  they 
stay  within  appropriated  funds.  The  Department  of 
Finance  conducts  a  continuoiis  review  of  depart- 
mental program  operations  to  insure  that  these  obliga- 
tions are  met. 

Management  at  all  levels  benefits  from  audit  review. 
in  the  field,  not  only  to  assure  them  of  the  reliability 
and  integrity  of  financial  statements  and  records  but  to 
insure  that  operations  are  carried  on  efi^ectively,  effi- 
ciently and  in  accordance  with  laws,  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  management  policies. 

With  decentralization  of  authority  through  delega- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  the  Clovernor  and  his  central 
staff,  who  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  state 
operations,  have  assurance  tliat  delegated  author- 
ity is  being  used  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
delegation  and  in  accordance  with  their  policies.  De- 
centralization and  diminution  of  detailed  controls  are 
inherent  in  program  budgeting.  For  this  reason,  fur- 
ther development  of  program  budgeting  makes  field 
review  an  even  more  imperative  need  of  management. 

OJjjecfives 

To  assure  that  expenditures  on  programs  are  made 
as  provided  in  the  Governor's  Budget  and  other  leg- 
islative measures;  that  any  deviations  from  the  ap- 
proved financial  plan  are  consistent  with  legislative 
intent  and  designed  to  increase  program  effectiveness 
and  efficiency. 

To  assure  the  reliability  and  integrity  of  financial 
statements  and  reports  used  as  a  basis  for  mauag-ement 
decisions:  evaluate  compliance  with  laws,  directions 
and  policies;  appraise  agency  performance  and  ac- 
complishments, and  make  recommendations  for  action. 

Output 

The  output  of  this  element  includes  the  number  and 
value  of  improvements  in  operations  attributable  to 
compliance  activities,  the  preparation  of  continuous 
data  on  cash  flow  for  management  decisions,  excep- 
tions from  the  approved  program  reviewed  and  acted 


$1,891,963 

$1,847,788 

l,7i7,074 

lOOJlJf 


$1,941,664 
-25,610 

$1,916,054 

1,804,959 
111,095 


$1,945,924 
109,544 


$2,055,468 
-23,635 

$2,031,833 

1,920,738 
111,095 


upon,  number  of  field  reviews  conducted,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  funds  audited,  and  the  appraisals  of  per- 
formance and  accomplishments. 

A  u  th  ority 

Compliance  is  attained  through  audits,  special  inves- 
gations  and  authoritj^  to  approve  fiscal  year  working 
budgets  of  state  agencies  (Government  Code,  Sections 
13293  et  seq.  13320). 

General  Description 

By  providing  continuous  review  and  analysis  of  the 
operations  of  state  agencies  and  assuring  conformity 
witli  the  provisions  of  the  law,  this  element  assures 
that  programs  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
financial  plan  approved  by  the  Legislature. 

Monthly  comparisons  of  anticipated  revenues  and 
actual  receipts  are  made  to  assure  projected  resources 
are  available  to  support  expenditures. 

"Where  possible,  savings  are  generated  through  in- 
troduction of  more  efficient  methods.  Organization 
plans  and  staffing  and  performance  standards  are 
reviewed  and  updated  for  future  budgeting  purposes. 
A  monthly  report  of  manpower  utilization  and  ex- 
penditures prepared  by  designated  agencies  was  ini- 
tiated during  the  1968-69  fiscal  year.  The  purpose  is 
to  provide  the  Governor  with  timel.y  information  on 
significant  problems.  The  report  contrasts  manpower 
utilization  data  supplied  by  the  Office  of  the  State 
Controller  with   departmental  manpower  plans. 

Comprehensive  field  examination  of  all  state  govern- 
ment is  conducted  on  a  review  cycle  which  assures  an 
audit  every  two  years. 

These  examinations  include : 

Review,  appraisal  and  verification  of :  accounting, 
financial  and  operating  controls;  records;  and  fi- 
nancial and  operating  statements  and  reports. 

Evaluation  of  agency  performance,  accomplish- 
ments and  efficient  use  of  resources  in  the  light  of 
their  plans  and  objectives. 

Field  review  of  budget  administration  including 
(under  program  budgeting)  validity  of  output 
data  and  determination  as  to  whether  operations 
are  proceeding  in  accordance  with  plans. 
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II.  FISCAL  AND    PROGRAM   COMPLIANCE— Continued 

Verification  of  eompUance  with  law  and  estab-  '"""*                                        ^'^^^^       ^196M9        igs&^TO 

lished  policies  as  set  forth  in  statements,  agency  or  Expenditures    $1,891,963   $1,941,664  $2,055,468 

departmental  rules  and  regulations.  Personnel  man-years 128.9  125  128.9 

Determination  that  assets  are  safeguarded  from  r^j^g  expenditures  by  activity 

loss.  are : 

.          .                    ,.       .                       T      T  Fiscal  and  program  com- 

All  California  school  districts  are  audited  to  assure  piianee  $1,858,790  $1,901,442  $2,013,585 

that  the  quality  of  the  audit  examinations  and  result-  Cash  management 33,173         40,222         41,883 

mg  reports  meet  standards.                    _  Workload  Information 

Audits  of  California  school  districts  are  performed 

by  independent  public  accountants  engaged  bv  the  The  implementation  of  the  Programming  and  Budg- 

school  districts  or  county  superintendents  of  schools.  eting  System  is  providing  more  effective  and  useful 

Due  to  the  constantly  changing  federal  and  state  le-  information  for  meaningful  program  evaluation.  As 

gal  requirements  affecting  school  district  operations,  a  policy  choice  the  department  is  reflecting  a  shift  of 

it  would  be  impractical  for  each  of  the  many  account-  9.2  man-years  from  the  Budget  Division  portion  of 

ing  firms  performing  school  district  audits  to  sepa-  compliance  program  to  the  Programming  and  Budget- 

rately  do  the  research  necessary  to  perform  a  compe-  System  for  Program  Evaluation.  This  shift  is  begun  in 

tent  audit.  Further,  there  are  variations  in  the  degree  the  current  year  and  continued  in  the  budget  year  and 

of  ability  of  the  firms  involved.  For  these  reasons  it  is  is  being  achieved  through  increased  delegations  of  ap- 

necessary  that  a  central  agency  perform  the  necessary  proval  of  financial  transactions  to  state  agencies, 

research  and  provide  guidance  and  maintenance  of  The  Audits  Division  is  the  principal  input  to  this 

standards.  program  and  a  total  of  eight  professional,  one  clerical 

California  school  districts  receive  apportionments  and  two-tenths  overtime  positions  have  been  proposed 
from  the  state  of  over  $1  billion  annually  and  Gen-  for  1969-70  to  meet  workload  increases  generated  by 
eral  Fund  expenditures  of  the  districts  are  twice  that  new  and  expanded  state  programs.  Three  of  the  pro- 
amount.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  integrity  of  fessional  positions  are  to  develop  new  auditing  tech- 
operations  and  reporting  be  assured  through  audit  niques  related  to  automatic  data  processing  systems, 
examinations  of  a  high  professional  quality.  program  budgeting  systems  and  statistical  sampling. 

III.  ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 

The  Economic  Development  Agency  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  effective  September  14, 1968. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 5.8  -  — 

Totals,  Economic  Development  Agency  5.8  —  - 

Reimhiirsements     (—)  (—)  (—) 

NET  TOTALS,   ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 

(General  Fund)   


$90,523 
$90,523 

-2,m 


$88,031 


$20,250 
$20,250 


$20,250 


Need 


IV.  ADMINISTRATION 

Ohjectives 


The  Director  of  Finance  serves  as  the  Governor's 
chief  fiscal  and  policy  advisor. 

The  executive  office  provides  leadership  and  policy 
direction  for  the  programs  of  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance. It  is  necessary  to  relate  to  operating  depart- 
ments through  the  Governor's  Council  the  matters  of 
financial  policy. 


This  element  provides  active  leadership  in  meeting 
current  fiscal  problems  and  to  coordinate  and  provide 
leadership  for  solving  these  problems.  Business  serv- 
ices are  provided  by  the  Department  of  General  Serv- 


ices. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,   Departmental  Administration-         14.6         15.8         15.8  $307,248 

Less    Amounts   Charged    to    Other   Pro- 
grams : 

Programming  and  Budgeting  System -153,198 

Fiscal  and  Program  Compliance -154,045 

Net  Totals,  Departmental  Administration - 


$360,291 


-185,469 

-174,822 


$374,015 


-196,375 
-177,640 
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FRANCHISE   TAX   BOARD 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 


The  objective  of  the  department  is  to  administer  the 
Personal  Income  Tax  Law  and  the  Bank  and  Corpora- 
tion Tax  Law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  equity  for 
the  taxpayer  and  in  so  doing  to  maximize  the  state's 
revenue  potential  within  the  framework  of  these  laws. 
The  concepts  of  self-assessment  and  voluntary  pay- 
ment by  taxpayers  are  fundamental  to  the  successful 
administration  of  the  department's  programs.  Practi- 


cally all  activities  are  designed  to  either  directly  or 
indirectly  promote  these  concepts.  Taxes  produced  by 
the  department 's  programs  provide  over  40  percent  of 
the  revenue  to  support  the  state's  General  Fund  pro- 
grams. A  new  program  of  senior  citizens '  property  tax 
assistance  was  established  in  the  1967-68  fiscal  year 
as  part  of  tax  legislation  passed  by  the  1967  Legis- 
lature. 


SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL 

1967-6S 

I.  Personal  Income  Ta.x $10,.5o7,291 

II.  Bank  and  Corporation  Tax 3,982,601 

III.  Senior  Citizens'  Property  Tax  Assistance 317,307 

IV.  Administration — distributed  to  other  programs (3,607,210) 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $14,8.57,199 

General  Fund  12,6.57,199 

Cigarette  Tax  Fund 2,200,000 

Personnel  man-years 1,409.1 

SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

I.  Personal  Income  Tax - 

II.  Bank  and  Corporation  Tax - 

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT $14,857,199 

General  Fund 12,657,199 

Cigarette  Tax  Fund 2,200,000 

Personnel  man-years  1,409.1 


ESTIMATED 

196S-69 

$11,661,670 

4,345,362 

490,408 

(3,944,382) 

$16,497,440 
16,.',97,.',J,0 


1,504.3 


$16,497,440 
16,497,U0 


1,504.3 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
$12,307,845 
4,637,691 
511,025 
(4,258,790) 

$17,456,561 

17,.',o6,561 


1,544.4 


$19,200 
4,800 

$17,480,561 
17,J,S0,561 


1,544.4 


The  amount  budgeted  for  equipment  in  the  Per- 
sonal Income  Tax  and  the  Bank  and  Corporation  Tax 
Programs  are  augmented  $19,200  and  $4,800  respec- 
tively. 


These  amounts  will  allow  the  Franchise  Tax  Board 
to  maintain  a  planned  replacement  program  of  office 
furniture  and  equipment  at  a  reasonable  level. 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
i.  PERSONAL   INCOME  TAX 


Need 


The  Personal  Income  Tax  Law  provides  a  major 
General  Fund  revenue  source  to  the  state.  Tax  return 
requirements  imposed  on  approximately  6,000,000 
individuals,  trusts,  and  estates.  Self -assessed  taxes  wiU 
exceed  $1  billion  annually  and  department  generated 
activities  of  compliance  and  audit  are  designed  both 
to  protect  the  tax  base  and  to  provide  additional 
revenues  which  exceed  $30,000,000  annually. 

Authority 

The  Personal  Income  Tax  Law  was  enacted  in  1935. 
It  taxes  the  income  of  individuals,  estates,  and  trusts. 
(Sections  17001-19500,  Kevenue  and  Taxation  Code). 
Persons  earning  income  above  legislated  minimums 


are  required  to  report  their  income  annually,  self- 
assess,  and  pay  taxes  in  accordance  with  the  rates 
established  by  statute.  The  department  is  responsible 
for  administration,  enforcement,  and  collection  of 
taxes  under  this  program.  The  Franchise  Tax  Board  is 
created  and  assigned  the  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tration of  this  law  by  Sections  15700-2,  Government 
Code. 

Objectives 

To  administer  the  Personal  Income  Tax  Law  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  assure  equity,  encourage  accurate 
self -assessments,  and  to  maximize  the  state's  revenue 
potential  within  the  framework  of  these  laws  and 
available  resources. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Personal   Income  Tax  Program 1,053.1    1,111.7    1,129.3  $10,557,291  $11,661,670 

General  Fund 9,190,456  11,661,670 

Cigarette   Tax  Fund  1,366,835 

Program  Elements : 

Taxpayer  self-assessment  activities  —       618          637.1       631.5  5,976,081  6,555,690 
Compliance  Activities : 

Filing  enforcement 176.5       189.0       194.1  1,704,354  1,906,436 

Residency  determination 4.5           4.6           4.7  55,287  60,060 

Investigations 8.1           8.8           9.1  139,796  148,736 


$12,307,845 

12,307,845 


6,849,685 

2,019,503 

62,447 
155,820 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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.   INCOME 

TAX— Conti 

nued 

.34.2 
51.6 
62.6 
102.5 
21.4 
12.5 
5.1 

282,328 
275,384 
6.36,738 
1,047,402 
245,405 
137,974 
56,542 

295,287 
417.032 
670.305 
1,143,051 
258,173 
145,954 
60,046 

319,440 
439,625 

714,773 

1.254,621 

273,485 

154,758 

63,688 

(278.2) 

(137.3) 

(9.7) 

(2,913,964) 

(1,121,139) 

(127,077) 

(3,204,163) 

(1.273,4.59) 

(135,878) 

(3,451,418) 

(1,338,631) 

(143,202) 

I.  PERSONAL 

Program  Elements — Continued 
Audit  Activities : 

Mathematical   verification   33.1         32.6 

Smaller  return  audits 28.6         50.5 

Larger  return  audits — headquarters         60  59.5 

Larger  return  audits — field 87  92 

Federal  audit  reports 20.3         20.2 

Fiduciar.v  return  audits 12.1         12 

Other  states  tax  credits 4.9  4.9 

Administration  and  Support  Activities  : 

Administration (244.8)   (266.7) 

Collection  of  delinquent  accounts (123.6)   (134.4) 

Protests  and  appeals (8.6)        (9.3) 

Taxpayer  Self-Assessment  Activities 

0"tp"t                                      j^*^^g       ^ige^g        1969-70  ^^*^^  assistance  to  the  taxpayer  in  fulfilling  this  obli- 

Tax  returns  filed 5,628,950      5,935,000      6,2.50,000  gation. 

Remittances   cashiered   4,548,788      4,776,000      5,015,000 

Accounts  receivable  items  ___     378,987         400,000         425,000  General  Description 

Formal  claims   21,865  22,900  24,000 

Tax  prepayments  375,000       390,000       435,000  The  department  designs,  prepares,  and  distributes 

S:t  assessments  .^e'r^dluar--  ■'^''°''''  ^'''''''''  *''"'°'°°"  Pf^^o^al  income  tax  returA  forms.  Publicity  and  ad- 

of  cost $159.08       $152.90       $151.71  visory  services  are  aimed  toward  a  high  level  of  timely 

„    ,  filing    and    correct    assessment    by    taxpayers.    The 

_,,         ,               „,.         ~  ^  „„    „„„                      1  department  receives,  processes  and  accounts  for  in 

The  voluntary  filing  of  6,000,000  returns  and  ap-  g^^ess  of  5,000,000  completed  returns  and  associated 

proximately  4,500,000  remittances  necessitates  provid-  tax  payments.  Some  returns  are  not  accompanied  by 

ing   publicity   and   information   services  to   taxpay-  full  payment  and  accounts  receivable  are  established, 

ers,  design  and  distribution  of  tax  forms,  processing  and  subsequent  billings  made,  to  collect  the  total  tax 

of  returns  and  payments  received  from  taxpayers,  due.  Returns  are  classified  into  various  categories  and 

establishment  and  maintenance  of  tax  return  files,  and  Sled  for  reference,  cheeking,  compliance  activities,  and 

processing  of  claims  for  refund  and  correspondence.  ^^^^^  activities.  Claims  initiated  by  the  taxpayer  for 

Voluntarv  self -assessed  revenues  exceed  $1,000,000,000  ^e^?^^^  or  credit  are  also  part  of  the  self -assessment 

n   "  activity. 

■'■  Additional    temporary    help    of    6.4    man-years    is 

Objectives  needed  for  increased  filing  workload  in  1969-70. 

To  achieve  maximum  voluntary  self -assessment  and  mput                                         Actual         Estimated       Estimated 

reporting  through  taxpayer  knowledge  and  under-  j,,^,^,;,,,,, ^5,^81  $6^^  $6^685 

standing  of  the  law  and  its  requirements  and  to  pro-  Personnel  man-years 618  637.1  631.5 

Compliance  Activities 

Filing  Enforcement  Objectives 

Output                                      Actual         Estimated        Estimated  To  obtain  tax  retums  from  nonfilers  who  have  a 

1967-68           196S-69           1969-70  n-,-                    ■                ±. 

Net  provisional  assessments^.       103,208         125,000         131,000  nlmg  requirement. 

Returns  filed 69,957           84,000           88,000  „^  ^  „,  n»...,-^*,v„ 

Net  assessments $9,249,169  $11,000,000  $19,000,000  heneiatuescnptton 

Net  assessments  per  dollar  mi      j          j.         i.    j.^         x    j.       t-j.   •     j.           j.            j} 

of  cost $5.43          $5.77          $9.41  The  department  attempts  to  obtain  tax  returns  from 

all  persons  subject  to  filing  by  comparing  state  re- 

jSfeed  turns  filed  with  income  information  from  federal  re- 
turns,   required    reports    of    employers,    and    other 

Not  all  citizens  with  a  liability  to  file  do  so  on  a  sources;   notifying   and   explaining   requirements   to 

voluntary  basis.  In  order  to  assure  that  all  individuals  those  who  appear  to  have  a  filing  requirement  if  no 

who  are  required  to  file  do  so,  approximately  800,000  ^f^™  !^^  located;  and  initiating  assessments  against 

.    „          X.       -x                  1     ,    J         •     ^  J51  those  who  tail  to  comply, 

wage  information  items  are  checked  against  files,  re-  Temporary  help  of  7.4  man-years  is  proposed  for 

suiting    m    approximately    70,000    additional    filings  the  anticipated  increase  in  workload, 

and  100.000  provisional  assessments  for  $10,000,000  ,      .                                           ,  .   ,         ........... 

^                                                                   I       ,         ,  Input                                                        Actual            Estimated          Estimated 

revenue  per  year.  These  activities  also  protect  the  tax  1967-6S        i96S-69        i969-7o 

,  „  n-i  Expenditures $1,704,354    $1,906.4.36    $2,019,.503 

base  from  nonfilers.  Personnel  man-years 176.5  189.5  194.1 
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Residency  Determination 

Output  Actual 

1967-68 

Residency    determinations 306 

Net  assessments $256,406 

Net  assessments  per  dollar 

of  cost $4.64 

Need 


I.  PERSONAL    INCOME  TAX— Continued 
Compliance  Activities — Continued 
Investigations 
Output 

Investigations 

'Seed 


Estimated 
196S-69 

320 
$267,000 

$4.45 


E5ttmated 
1969-70 

335 
$375,000 

$6.00 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

88 

90 

90 

Individuals  who  are  living  or  working  in  California 
but  claim  residence  elsewhere  may  be  subject  to  filing 
requirements  and  tax  liabilities.  Approximately  500 
investigations  and  determinations  of  tax  liabilites  are 
made  annually  to  enforce  filing  and  to  receive  tax  reve- 
nues due.  Net  revenues  generally  amount  to  over  $250,- 
000  annually,  while  costs  are  less  than  $60,000. 

Ohjectives 

To  resolve  filing  requirements  and  determine  tax 
liabilities  where  there  is  a  question  of  residency. 

General  Description 

The  department  identifies  and  collects  amounts  due 
from  taxpayers  who  are  residents  of  California  but 
claim  residence  elsewhere. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


In  order  to  protect  the  base  of  a  self-assessed  tax 
program,  it  is  necessarj'  to  investigate  and  prosecttte 
taxpayers  who  willfully  fail  to  file  or  file  fraudulent 
tax  returns.  Screening  of  nonfilers  and  fraudulent 
cases  results  in  approximately  90  formal  investigations 
annually. 

Oijectives 

To  secure  evidence  for  prosecution  of  criminal  vio- 
lations of  filing  requirements. 

Oeneral  Description 

The  department  investigates  and  prepares  for  pros- 
ecution, cases  involving  willful  failure  to  file,  the  filing 
of  fraudulent  returns,  and  other  criminal  violations  of 
the  Personal  Income  Tax  Law. 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$55,287 
4.5 

$60,060 
4.6 

.$62,447 
4.7 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $139,796 

Personnel  man-years 8.1 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$148,736       $155,820 
8.8  9.1 


IVlathematical  Verification 

Output                                                        Actual  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69 

Returns  verified 1.400.261  1.450,000 

Net  assessments $1,772,142  $3,040,000 

Net   assessments   per   dollar 

of  cost $6.28  $10.30 

Need 


Audit  Activities 

Smaller  Return  Audits 


E^tim^t'd 

1969-70 

1,-500,000 

$3,160,000 

$9.S9 


The  6.250.000  returns  received  annually  are  verified 
for  mathematical  accuracy  to  ascertain  taxpayer  un- 
derstanding and  accuracy  in  determination  of  the  self- 
assessed  tax.  Eefunds  or  assessments  are  made  as  ap- 
propriate. Additional  state  revenues  of  over  $3,000,000 
annually  result  from  this  aetivity. 

Oijectives 

To  encourage  accurate  computing  of  tax  and  to  de- 
termine correct  amount  of  tax  due  the  state. 

General  Description 

To  verif,y  the  mfithematical  accuracy  of  selected  per- 
sonal income  tax  returns.  Adjustments  are  made  as 
required. 


Output  Actual 

1957-68 
Returns  mathematically 

verified    1,201,200 

Returns  audited 2,271,998 

Net  assessments $1,145,075 

Net  assessments  per  dollar 

of  cost $4.16 

Need 


Estimated 
1968-69 

4,400.000 

660,000 

$2,741,000 

$6.56 


Estimated 
1969-70 

4.600,000 

690,000 

$3,450,000 

$7.85 


Because  of  errors  on  taxpayer  returns  which  are 
identified  in  the  math  verification  process,  audits  are 
made  to  correct  the  basis  of  tax  computations  and  in- 
correct application  of  the  tax.  State  revenues  generate 
approximatelj^  $3,000,000  annually  from  audits  of  ap- 
proximately 700,000  returns. 

Oijectives 

To  encourage  self-assessment  accuracy  and  to  de- 
termine the  correct  amount  of  tax  due  the  state. 

General  Description 

Smaller  income  returns  (about  90  percent  of  the 
total)  are  mathematically  verified  with  approximately 
15  percent  selected  for  audit. 


Input  Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69 

Expenditures $282,328  $295,287 

Personnel  man-years 33.1  32.6 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$319,440 
34.2 


input 


Expenditures 

l*ersor.uel  man-years 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

$275,384  $417,932  $439,625 
28.6      50.5      51.6 
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I.   PERSONAL    INCOM 

Audit  Activities 

Larger  Return  Audits — Headquarters 

Output                                                         Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Returns  audited 584,899  400.000  400,000 

Net  assessments $2,804,298  $2,470,000  $3,295,000 

Xet  assessments  per  dollar 

of  cost $4.40  $3.70  $4.61 

Need 

Approximately  10  percent  of  returns  filed  are 
placed  in  the  category  of  larger  returns.  These  are 
identified  either  by  large  income  or  complex  income 
categories.  Returns  are  audited  on  a  biennial  basis 
with  one-half  of  the  accounts  being  audited  for  open 
years  every  other  year.  Revenues  exceed  .$3,000,000 
annually. 

Objectives 

To  encourage  self-assessment  accuracy  and  to  de- 
termine the  correct  amount  of  tax  due  the  state. 

General  Description 

Headquarters  attdits  all  returns  in  the  larger  re- 
turn category  (about  10  percent  of  the  total)  except 
those  selected  for  field  audit  or  audited  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Each  taxpayer's  returns  are 
audited  once  every  two  j^ears.  Each  audit  covers  two 
income  years. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $636,738       $670,30.5       $714,773 

Personnel  man-years 60.0  59.5  62.6 

Larger  Return  Audits — Field 

Output                                                         Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Returns  audited 17,317  18.000  20.000 

Net  assessments $3,715,691  $4,361,600  $8,461,000 

Net  assessments  per  dollar 

of  cost $3.55  $.3.82  $5.15 

Need 

Approximately  20,000  taxpayer  returns  are  selected 
for  extensive  field  evaluation.  In  addition  to  deter- 
mining return  accuracy,  additional  state  revenues  of 
over  .$4,000,000  annually  result  from  the  extensive 
field  audit. 

Objectives 

To  encourage  self-assessment  accuracy  and  to  de- 
termine the  correct  amount  of  tax  due  the  state. 

General  Description 

Individual  returns  in  the  larger  tax  brackets,  part- 
nership returns,  fiduciary  returns,  and  tax  credit 
cases,  selected  by  predetermined  criteria,  are  field 
audited.  In  some  instances,  taxpayers  may  be  re- 
quested to  bring  their  records  to  the  field  office  for 
review.  A  field  audit  evaluation  of  claims  and  protest 
actions  is  also  performed. 


Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

.$1,047,402  $1,143,051  $1,254,621 

87.0  92.0  102.5 


E  TAX — Continued 

; — Continued 

Federal  Audit  Reports 

Output                                                         Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Federal  audit  reports 41.222  42,000  43,000 

Net  assessments $4,269,136  $4,884,000  $8,380,000 

Net  assessment  per  dollar 

of  cost $17.40  $18.92  $30.64 

Need 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  provides  the  state 
with  approximately  43,000  audit  reports  annually. 
These  are  compared  to  state  returns  and  adjustments 
are  made  as  required,  resulting  in  additional  state 
revenues  of  approximately  $5,000,000  annually. 

O  bjectives 

To  encourage  self-assessment  accuracy  and  to  de- 
termine the  correct  amount  of  tax  due  the  state. 

General  Description 

Internal  revenue  audit  reports  are  compared  with 
state  returns  and  adjustments  made  as  required. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $245,405       .$2.58,173       $273,485 

Personnel  man-years 20.3  20.2  21.4 

Fiduciary  Return  Audits 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Fiduciary  returns  audited 112,548  115,000  120,000 

Certificates  issued 3,867  4.000  4.1.50 

Net  assessments $797,708  $830,000  $1,000,000 

Net  assessments  per  dollar 

of  cost $5.78  $5.69  $6.46 

Need 

Approximately  100,000  returns  (estates,  trusts,  and 
decedents)  are  filed  annually  and  are  audited  to  col- 
lect approximately  $1,000,000  in  state  taxes  due. 

Objectives 

To  encourage  seK-assessment  accuracy  and  to  deter- 
mine the  correct  amount  of  tax  due  the  state. 

General  Description 

Headquarters  audits  all  fiduciary  returns  (estates, 
trusts,  and  decedents)  except  those  selected  for  field 
audit. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $137,974       $145,954       $154,758 

Personnel  man-years 12.1  12.0  12.5 

Other  States  Tax  Credits 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Tax  credits  audits 8.184  8.500  9,000 

Net  assessments $169,137  $175,600  $301,000 

Net  assessm.3nts  per  dollar 

of  cost $2.99  $2.92  $4.73 

Need 

Approximately  10,000  taxpayers  claim  credit  for 
income  tax  paid  to  other  states.  All  returns  are  au- 
dited for  accuracy  and  to  insure  collection  of  appro- 
priate $200,000  in  state  revenues. 
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Objectives 

To  encourage  self -assessment  accuracy  and  to  deter- 
mine the  correct  amount  of  tax  due  the  state. 

General  Description 

Returns  on  which  credit  is  claimed  for  income  tax 
paid  to  other  states  are  desk  audited.  Assistance  to 
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FISCAL  AFFAIRS 


FRANCHISE   TAX   BOARD — Continued 

I.  PERSONAL    INCOIVIE  TAX— Continued 
Audit  Activities — Continued 


other  auditors  and  final  review  of  field  audit  cases 
where  tax  credits  have  been  claimed  is  also  provided. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $56,542 

Personnel  man-years 4.9 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$60,046 
4.9 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$63,688 
5.1 


Support  Activities 


Estimated 
196S-69 

300,000 
55,000 


E5timated 
1969-70 
315,000 
58,000 


Actual 
19S7-6S 

Delinquent  accounts 273,009 

Field  collection  items 49,721 

T.1X  collected $13,579,611  $22,400,000  $25,880,000 

Tax  collected  per  dollar 

of  cost $12.11  $17.59  $19.33 

Need 

Approximately  275,000  taxpayers  are  delinquent  in 
tax  payments  due  the  state.  Collection  processes  are 
necessary  to  obtain  the  state  revenue  due  or  to  abate 
or  grant  relief  to  delinquent  taxpayers.  Failure  to 
collect  delinquent  accounts  would  encourage  erosion  of 
the  self -assessed  basis  of  tax  collection. 

Objectives 

To  encourage  timely  payment  of  tax  assessments 
and  to  collect  the  revenue  identified  as  due  the  state 
but  not  yet  received. 

General  Description 

If  a  taxpayer  fails  to  respond  to  the  accounts  re- 
ceivable billing  process,  the  account  is  deemed  delin- 
quent and  appropriate  collection  efforts  are  taken  in 
both  the  headquarters  and  the  field.  Costs  of  this  ac- 
tivity are  charged  to  the  program  element  which  ini- 
tiated the  assessment. 

Four  and  three-tenths  of  a  man-year  of  temporary 
help  is  proposed  for  increased  in-state  workload. 


Protests  and  Appeals 
Output 

Protests   filed   

Protests  processed 

Aiipeals  filed 

Appeals  processed 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

208 

220 

240 

228 

240 

250 

80 

90 

100 

82 

90 

100 

Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Need 

The  basic  tax  structure  provides  taxpayers  with  the 
right  to  file  protests  on  tax  assessments  made  by  the 
department  and  to  appeal  to  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  those  protest  decisions  with  which  they 
do  not  agree.  Approximately  200  protests  and  100 
appeals  are  filed  and  processed  annually. 

Objectives 

To  provide  an  administrative  review  of  a  taxpayer 's 
liability  when  the  taxpayer  believes  there  has  been  an 
overassessment  and  to  present  the  department's  posi- 
tion before  an  independent  administrative  tribunal  in 
appeal  cases. 

General  Description 

Action  on  the  protests  are  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  and  law  of  the  individual  case.  Hearings  are 
held  when  requested.  Appeals  are  reviewed ;  the  neces- 
sary memoranda  to  support  the  department's  position 
are  filed  witii  the  State  Board  of  Equalization;  and 
evidence  and  arguments  are  presented  at  the  hearing. 
Costs  of  this  activity  are  charged  to  the  program  ele- 
ment making  the  assessment. 


Expenditures   $1,121,139  $1,273,459  $1,338,631 


Personnel   man-years 

Charged  to : 

Self-assessment    activities^ 

Compliance  activities 

Audit  activities 


123.6 

$762,259 
234,691 
124,189 


134.4 


1.37.3 


244  $931,142 
253,935  267,546 
133,280   139,943 


Input 

Expenditures   

Personnel  man-years 

Charged  to  : 

Self-assessment    activities 

Compliance  activities 

Audit  activities 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

$127,077  $135,878  $143,202 
8.6               9.3  9.7 


$300 

3,000 

139,902 


2,603 
123,979 


2,842 
132,752 


II.   BANK  AND  CORPORATION  TAX 


Need 


The  Bank  and  Corporation  Tax  Law  provides  a 
major  General  Fund  revenue  source  to  the  state.  It 
imposes  a  franchise  tax  on  businesses  in  California. 
Approximately  140,000  banks  and  corporations  are 
subject  to  taxes  of  approximately  $500,000,000.  De- 
partment-generated activities  of  compliance  and  audit 
are  designed  both  to  protect  the  tax  base  and  to  pro- 


vide additional  revenues  which  exceed  $35,000,000  an- 
nually. 

Authoriti/ 

The  Bank  and  Corporation  Tax  Law  was  enacted  in 
1929.  At  present  it  imposes  a  franchise  tax  on  corpo- 
rations doing  business  in  California  and  an  income 
tax  on  those  not  doing  business  but  having  income 
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from  California  sources  (Sections  23001-26481,  Reve- 
nue and  Taxation  Code).  The  department  is  respon- 
sible for  administration,  enforcement,  and  collection 
of  taxes  under  this  program.  The  Franchise  Tax 
Board  is  created  and  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
administration  of  this  law  by  Sections  15700-2,  Gov- 
ernment Code. 


II.   BANK  AND  CORPORATION   TAX— Continued 

Objectives 


To  administer  the  Bank  and  Corporation  Tax  Law 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  equity,  encourage  accu- 
rate self -assessments,  and  to  maximize  the  state 's  reve- 
nue potential  within  the  framework  of  these  laws  and 
available  resources. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


131.7       133.4 


Bank    and    Corporation    Tax    Program        332.2       346.1       368 

General  Fund 

Cigarette   Tax  Fund   

Program  Elements : 

Taxpayer  self-assessment  activities 

Compliance  Activities : 

Filing   enforcement 

Exempt  corporations 

Audit  Activities : 

Mathematical  verification 

Federal  audit  reports 

Nonallocating   corporation   audits — 

headquarters 

Nonallocating   corporation   audits — 

field    

Allocating  corporation  audits — • 

headquarters 

Allocating  corporation  audits — 

field — in-state 

Allocating  corporation  audits — 

field — out-of-state    

Administration  and  Support  Activities : 

Collection  of  delinquent  accounts 

Protests  and  appeals 

Administration 


1.3 
2 

13.3 
14.9 

13.4 

55.8 

13.2 

31.2 

55.4 


1.4 

2 

13.1 
15 

13.3 

594 

13.1 

32.3 

63.1 


137.6 

1.5 

2 

13.7 
16.3 

14 

6G.5 

13.8 

364 

66.2 


(19.8) 

(9.3) 

(52.2) 


(19.9) 

(10) 

(55.2) 


(20.6) 
(104) 
(59.6) 


$3,982,601 

3,466,743 

515,858 

1,378,474 

13,251 

21,878 

116.116 
203,583 

154,460 

718,602 

174,642 

427,232 

774,363 

(199,432) 
(148,820) 
(660,719) 


$4,345,362 


1,497,770 

14,193 
22,979 

122,614 
215,644 

161,929 

784,866 

183,338 


884,193 

(214,013) 
(158,902) 
(708,740) 


?4,637.691 
4,631,691 


1,579,460 

15,120 
23,355 

132,822 
231,791 

172,245 

860,681 

193,622 

500,633 

927,962 

(226,0.59) 
(166,743) 
(772,303) 


Taxpayer  Self-Assessment  Activities 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 

135,395 


Estimated 
196S-69 
140,800 


Tax  returns  received 

Estimates  payments 

received     153,372 

Remittances  cashiered-  269,031 

Formal  claims 7,982 

Net  assessments $511,923,218 

Net  assessments  per 

dollar  of  cost $371.37  $355.86 

Need 


Estimated 
1969-70 
146,400 


168,000  175.000 

282,500  296,600 

8,300  8.700 

,000,000  $555,000,000 


$351.39 


The  voluntary  self-assessment  by  approximately 
140,000  bank  and  corporate  taxpayers  necessitates  pro- 
viding publicity  and  information  services  to  taxpayers, 
design  and  distribution  of  tax  forms,  processing  of 
returns  and  payments  received,  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  tax  return  files,  and  processing  of 
claims  for  refund  and  correspondence.  Voluntary  self- 
assessed  revenues  exceed  $500,000,000  annually. 

Oijectives 

To  achieve  maximum  voluntary  self -assessment  and 
reporting  through  taxpayer  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  law  and  its  requirements  and  to  pro- 


vide assistance  to  the  taxpaj-er  in  fulfilling  this  obliga- 
tion. 

General  Description 

The  department  designs,  prepares,  and  distributes 
corporation  estimate  and  return  forms.  Publicity  and 
advisorj'  services  which  are  aimed  toward  a  high  level 
of  timely  filing  and  correct  assessment  by  taxpayers 
are  performed.  The  department  receives,  processes  and 
accounts  for  about  230,000  estimates,  140,000  com- 
pleted returns  and  associated  remittances.  Some  re- 
turns, however,  are  not  accompanied  by  full  payment 
and  accounts  receivable  are  established,  and  subsequent 
billings  made,  to  collect  the  total  tax  due.  Returns  are 
classified  into  various  categories  and  filed  for  refer- 
ence, checking,  compliance  activities,  and  audit  activ- 
ities. Claims  initiated  by  the  taxpayer  for  refund  or 
credit  are  also  part  of  the  seLE-assessment  activity. 

Temporary  help  of  two  man-years  is  proposed  for 
increased  workload. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures   $1,378,474  $1,497,770  $1,579,460 

Personnel  man-years 131.7  133.4  137.6 


Filing  Enforcement 

Output  Actual 

1967-6S 

Provisional  assessments  issued  7 

Returns  filed 76 

Net  assessments $169,009 

Net  assessments  per  dollar  of 


Compliance  Activities 

Need 


Estimated 
1968-69 


cost 


$12.75 


Estimated 
1969-70 

8  8 

80  85 

$176,000      $228,000 

$12.40  $15.08 


Not  all  entities  subject  to  filing  do  so  voluntarily, 
necessitating  comparison  of  financial  information  from 
various  sources  to  obtain  returns.  Over  200  new  ac- 
counts are  added  annually  resulting  in  approximately 
$200,000  in  revenue. 
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II.   BANK  AND  CORPORATION   TAX— Continued 

Compliance  Activities — Continued 


Oijectives 

To  obtain  tax  returns  from  nonfiling  entities  who 
have  a  filing  requirement. 

General  Description 

The  department  attempts  to  obtain  tax  returns  from 
all  entities  subject  to  filing  by  comparing  returns  filed 
with  its  record  of  active  corporations;  notifying  and 
explaining  requirements  to  those  who  appear  to  have 
a  filing  requirement  if  no  return  is  located;  and  ini- 
tiating assessments  against  those  who  fail  to  comply. 
Withholding  procedures  are  used  when  appropriate. 


Input 


Actual 
19S7-6S 

Expenditures $13,251 

Personnel  man-years 1.3 

Exempt  Corporations 

Output  Actual 

1967-€S 

Exempt  organization  audits 3,445 

Net  assessments $50,931 

Net  assessment  per  dollar  of 

cost $2.33 


Mathematical  Verification 
Output 


EstimateEt 
196S-69 
$14,198 
1.4 


Estimated 
196S-69 

3.575 
$53,000 

$2.31 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$15,120 
1.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 

3,700 
$62,000 

$2.65 


Xced 

Approximately  50,000  to  60,000  corporations  are 
exempted  by  law  from  either  filing  or  tax  obligations. 
Exempt  corporation  activities  are  verified  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  operating  in  accordance  with 
the  exemption  provisions. 

Objectives 

To  assure  that  only  those  corporations  that  are 
qualified  have  exempt  status. 

General  Description 

Selected  exempt  corporations  are  cheeked  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  operating  in  accordance  with 
the  exemption  provisions.  Exempt  status  information 
is  exchanged  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
other  agencies. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $21,878 

Personnel  man-years 2 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$22,979 

•7 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$23,355 


Audit  Activities 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Keturns  verified 134,176  140.000  145,000 

Xet  assessments $685,700  $2,070,000  $2,150,000 

Net  assessments  per  dollar  of 

cost $5.91  $16.88  $16.18 

Xced 

All  of  approximately  140.000  tax  returns  are  veri- 
fied to  check  tax  totals  of  the  various  prepayments  to 
the  final  obligation.  Many  errors  are  corrected  and 
additional  state  revenue  of  approximately  $2,000,000 
annually  is  obtained. 

Objectives 

To  encourage  accurate  computing  of  tax  and  to 
determine  the  correct  amount  of  tax  due  the  state. 

General  Description 

A  mathematical  verification  is  made  of  the  tax  re- 
ported on  aU  taxable  returns  filed  under  the  Bank  and 
Corporation  Tax  Law.  Adjustments  are  made  to  cor- 
rect the  self-assessed  tax  and  additional  assessments 
billed  or  refunds  made. 


Need 

The  Internal  Eevenue  Service  provides  the  state 
with  approximately  5,000  audit  reports  annually. 
These  are  compared  to  state  returns  and  adjustments 
are  made  as  required,  resulting  in  additional  state 
revenues  of  approximately  $7,000,000. 

Objectives 

To  encourage  self-assessment  accuracy  and  to  de- 
termine the  correct  amount  of  tax  due  the  state. 

General  Description 

Internal  revenue  audit  reports  are  compared  with 
state  returns  and  adjustments  made  as  required. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $203,583 

Personnel  man-years 14.9 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$215,644 
15 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$231,791 
16.3 


Nonallocating  Corporation  Audits — Headquarters 


Output 


Estimated 
1958-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $116,116 

Personnel  man-years 13.3 

Federal  Audit  Reports 

Output 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$122,614 
13.1 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$132,822 
13.7 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  196&-70 

Federal  audit  reports 4.412  4,600  4.S00 

Net  assessments $6,237,795  $6,500,000  $8,450,000 

Net  assessments  per  dollar  of 

cost    $30.64  $30.14  $36.45 


Actual 
1967-68 

Returns  audited 103,452         107,500         112,000 

Xet  assessments $1,474,566    $2,200,000    $2,500,000 

Net  assessments  per  dollar  of 
cost   $9.55  $13.59  $14.51 

Seed 

All  nonallocating  corporation  rettirns  (approxi- 
mately 100,000)  are  audited  to  determine  correct  tax 
liability  and  to  obtain  additional  audit  revenues  due 
the  state.  A  number  of  reporting  errors  restilts  in  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000  additional  annual  revenue. 
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Ohjectives 


II.   BANK  AND  CORPORATION  TAX— Continued 
Audit  Activities — Continued 
Objectives 


To  encourage  self-assessment  accuracy  and  to  de- 
termine the  correct  amount  of  tax  due  the  state. 

General  Description 

Headquarters  audits  all  returns  of  corporations 
doing  business  wholly  within  California  except  those 
selected  for  field  audit  or  audited  bj'  the  Internal 
Kevenue  Service.  Each  corporation's  returns  are 
audited  once  every  two  years.  Each  audit  covers  two 
income  years. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-5S 


Expeinditures $154,460 

Personnel  man-years 13.4 

Nonallocating  Corporation  Audits — Field 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$161,929 
13.3 


Ertimat=1 
1969-70 
$172,245 
14 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 

Returns  audited 7.641 

Net  assessments $3,251,913 

Net  assessments  ijer  dollar  of 
cost    $4.53 

Need 


Estimated 
1968-69 

7,900 
13,400,000    $4,575,000 

.$4.33  $5.32 


Estimated 
1969-70 
9,400 


Approximately  8,000  corporation  returns  are  se- 
lected for  extensive  field  audit  based  on  preselection 
criteria.  Reporting  errors  are  corrected  and  addi- 
tional state  revenues  of  over  $4,000,000  annually  are 
obtained. 

0 hjectives 

To  encourage  self-assessment  accuracy  and  to  de- 
termine the  correct  amount  of  tax  due  the  state. 

General  Description 

Returns  of  corporations  doing  business  wholly  in 
California,  which  are  not  audited  b.y  headquarters  or 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  are  audited  in  the  field. 
Protested  audits  may  be  submitted  to  the  field  offices 
for  evaluation  and  recommendation.  Objectives  in- 
clude determination  of  the  accuracy  of  the  tax  compu- 
tations, stimulation  of  more  accurate  self-assessment, 
and  the  reeoverv  of  revenue. 


Input  Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69 

Expenditures    $718,602       $784,866 

Personnel  man-years 55.8  59.4 

Allocating  Corporation  Audits — Headquarters 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$860,681 
66.5 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 

Returns  audited 16,262 

Net  assessments $2,708,221 

Net  assessments  per  dollar  of 

cost   $15.51 

Need 


Estimated 
1969-70 
17.600 


Estimated 
1968-69 
16.900 
$2,800,000    $3,275,000 

$15.27  $16.91 


All  allocating  corporation  returns  (approximately 
16,000)  are  audited  to  determine  the  correct  tax  lia- 
bility and  to  obtain  additional  audit  revenues  due  the 
state.  A  number  of  reporting  errors  results  in  approx- 
imately $4,000,000  additional  annual  revenue. 


To  encourage  self-assessment  accuracy  and  to  de- 
termine the  correct  amount  of  tax  due  the  state. 

General  Description 

Headquarters  audits  all  returns  filed  by  corpora- 
tions doing  business  both  within  and  outside  Califor- 
nia, except  those  returns  selected  for  audit  in  the  field 
or  audited  bj'  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Each 
corporation's  returns  are  audited  once  every  two 
years.  Each  audit  covers  two  income  years. 

Input  Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69 

Expenditures $174,642  $183,338 

Personnel  man-years 13.2  13.1 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$193,622 
13.8 


Allocating  Corporation  Audits — Field  (In-State) 

Output                                                         Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Returns  audited 3,712  3.8.50  4,600 

Net  assessments $3,965,276  $4,125,000  $4,900,000 

Net  assessments  per  dollar  of 

cost   $9.28  $9.01  $9.79 

Need 

Approximately  4,000  corporations  involved  in  inter- 
state income  are  given  extensive  field  audits  based  on 
preselection  criteria.  These  field  audits  correct  signifi- 
cant reporting  errors  and  obtain  approximately  $5,- 
000,000  of  additional  state  revenue  annually. 

Ohjectires 

To  encourage  self -assessment  accuracy  and  to  deter- 
mine the  correct  amount  of  tax  due  the  state. 

General  Description 

Returns  of  corporations  doing  business  both  within 
and  outside  of  California  are  audited  to  assure  that 
the  proper  income  allocation  and  tax  liability  assess- 
ments are  made  for  the  California  operations. 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

___  $427,232  $457,836  $500,633 
31.2               32.3  36.4 


Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years  _ 

Allocating  Corporation  Audits — Field  (Out-of-State) 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Returns  audited  3,331  4,000  4,150 

Net  assessments $13,207,107  $15,800,000  $16,400,000 

Net  assessments  per  dollar 

of  cost $17.06  $17.87  $17.67 

Need 

Approximately  4,000  corporations  involved  in  in- 
terstate income  are  given  extensive  field  audits  based 
on  preselection  criteria.  These  field  audits  correct  sig- 
nificant reporting  errors  and  obtain  approximately 
$14,000,000  of  additional  state  revenue  annually. 

Objectives 

To  encourage  self -assessment  accuracy  and  to  deter- 
mine the  correct  amount  of  tax  due  the  state. 
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II.     BANK  AND  CORPORATION  TAX— Continued 
Audit  Activities — Continued 


General  Description 

Returns  of  corporations  doing  business  both  within 
and  outside  of  California  are  audited  to  assure  that 
the  proper  income  allocation  and  tax  liability  assess- 
ments are  made  for  the  California  operations.  These 


audits   are    performed    by    the    department's    Sacra- 
mento, New  York,  and  Chicago  field  ofBces. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $774,363 


Personnel  man-years 


Collection  of  Delinquent  Accounts 


Output 


Suspensions     

Delinquent   accounts 

Field  collection  items   _ 

Tax  collected   

Tax  collected  per  dollar 
of  cost   


Actual 

1967-68 

8,391 

21,431 

2,923 

5,222,674 

$16.16 


Estimated 
196S-69 

8,700 

21,800 

2,960 

$3,545,000 


Support  Activities 

Protests  and  Appeals 
Output 


Estimated 
1969-70 

9,000 

22,200 

3,000 

$3,900,000 


$16.56  $17.25 


Protests   filed 

Protests  processed 

Appeals   filed 

Appeals  processed 

Need 


55.4 


Actual 

1967-68 

197 

226 

71 

62 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$884,103 
63.1 


Estimated 

1968-69 

210 

230 

80 

80 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$927,962 
66.2 


Estimated 

1969-70 

230 

230 

90 

90 


Need 


Approximately  22,000  corporations  become  delin- 
quent in  tax  payments,  necessitating  collection  efforts 
to  obtain  the  state  revenue  due. 

0 hjectives 

To  encourage  timely  payment  of  tax  assessments 
and  to  collect  the  revenue  identified  as  due  the  state 
but  not  yet  received. 

General  Description 

If  a  taxpayer  fails  to  respond  to  the  accounts  re- 
ceivable billing  process,  the  account  is  deemed  de- 
linquent and  appropriate  collection  efforts  are  taken 
in  both  headquarters  and  the  field.  Costs  of  this  ac- 
tivity are  charged  to  the  program  element  which 
initiated  the  assessment. 

Two  senior  clerks  are  proposed  for  increased  work- 
load in  out-of-state  collections. 

Input                                                          Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $199,432  $214,013  $226,059 

Personnel    man-years    19.8  19.9  20.6 

Charged  to  : 

Self-assessment  activities  —  $146,277  $156,633  $165,445 

Compliance  activities 950  1,551  1.634 

Audit  activities   52,205  55,829  58,980 


The  basic  tax  structure  provides  taxpayers  with  the 
riglit  to  file  protests  on  tax  assessments  made  by  the 
department  and  to  appeal  to  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  those  protest  decisions  with  which  they 
do  not  agree.  Approximately  200  protests  and  100 
appeals  are  filed  and  processed  annually. 

Ohjectives 

To  provide  an  administrative  review  of  a  taxpay- 
er's liability  when  the  taxpayer  believes  there  has 
been  an  overassessment  and  to  present  the  depart- 
ment's position  before  an  independent  administrative 
tribunal  in  appeal  cases. 

General  Description 

Action  on  the  protests  are  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  and  law  of  the  individual  case.  Hearings  are 
held  when  requested.  Appeals  are  reviewed;  the 
necessary  memoranda  to  support  the  department's 
position  are  filed  with  the  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion; and  evidence  and  arguments  are  presented  at 
the  hearings.  Costs  of  this  activity  are  charged  to 
the  program  element  making  the  assessment. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $148,820 

Personnel  man-years 9.3 

Charged  to  : 

Self-assessment  activities $1,436 

Compliance  activities 1,557 

Audit  activities 145,827 


III.  SENIOR  CITIZENS   PROPERTY  TAX  ASSISTANCE 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$158,902 
10 

$1,522 

1,522 

155,858 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$166,743 
10.4 

$1,595 

1,595 

163,553 


Need 

An  estimated  80,000  senior  citizens  are  eligible  for 
partial  rebate  of  local  property  taxes  paid  upon 
formal  claim  and  certification  by  the  department. 
Claims  must  be  received,  reviewed  for  eligibility,  and 
certification  of  valid  claims  made  to  the  State  Con- 
troller's ofiSce  for  payment. 

Authority 

The  Senior  Citizens'  Property  Tax  Assistance  Law 
was   adopted   in   1967.    The   department   is   assigned 


responsibility  for  administration  of  this  law,  by  Sec- 
tions 15700-2,  Government  Code. 

Ohjectives 

To  administer  the  Senior  Citizens'  Property  Tax 
Assistance  Law  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  proper 
payment  of  assistance  claims  as  defined  in  Sections 
19501  through  19540  of  the  Revenue  and  Taxation 
Code. 
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III.  SENIOR  CITIZENS   PROPERTY  TAX  ASSISTANCE— Continued 


General  Description 

The  principle  activity  of  the  division  will  be  the 
processing  and  validating  of  approximately  80,000 
valid  claims  for  propertj^  tax  assistance  and  5,000 
nonvalid  claims.  The  law  requires  the  bulk  of  this 
activitj'  be  performed  between  May  15  and  November 
30  of  each  year.  Eefunds  will  be  certified  to  the  State 
Controller's  Office. 


Three  audit  positions  are  proposed  for  an  explora- 
tory program  to  determine  feasibility  and  to  serve  as 
a  deterrent  to  fraudulent  filings  under  this  new  pro- 
gram. Also,  6  man-years  of  temporary  help  is  pro- 
posed to  provide  assistance  to  individuals  who  apply 
for  property  tax  assistance. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Senior  Citizens   Property   Tax  Assist- 
ance          23.S        46.5         47.1  $317,307 

General    Fund    — 

Cigarette  Tax  Fund  317,307 

Output : 

Claims   received   ,35,100 

Claims   certified    - 

Claims  denied  - 


$490,408 
/,90,i0S 


81.000 
60.000 
21,000 


$511,025 
511,025 


85,000 

80,000 

5,000 


IV.  ADMINISTRATION 


Need 


Leadership  and  planning  are  essential  to  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  Personal  Income  Tax  Law, 
the  Bank  and  Corporation  Tax  Law,  and  the  Senior 
Citizens'  Property  Tax  Law. 

Authority 

The  department  is  assigned  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  Personal  Income  Tax  Law,  the 
Bank  and  Corporation  Tax  Law  and  the  Senior  Citi- 
zens' Property  Tax  Law  by  Sections  15700-2  of  the 
Government  Code. 

Objectives 

To  provide  that  the  Personal  Income  Tax  Law.  the 
Bank  and  Corporation  Tax  Law  and  the  Senior  Citi- 
zens' Property  Tax  Assistance  Law  are  administered 
in  an  equitable  and  efficient  manner. 

General  Description 

Management  and  staff  services  provide  overall  plan- 
ning and  administrative  support  to  the  other  depart- 
mental programs.  Included  are  executive  management. 


legal  advisory  services,  data  processing,  personnel  ad- 
ministration, statistical  research  and  reporting,  pro- 
gram planning  (including  management  analysis,  audit 
and  compliance  planning,  and  budget  and  cost  infor- 
mation), and  a  work  standards  unit.  These  admin- 
istrative expenditures  are  allocated  to  other  programs 
in  relation  to  direct  cost. 

One  junior  counsel  is  proposed  for  anticipated  in- 
crease in  appeals  from  current  tax  legislation.  Two 
stenographers  are  also  proposed  in  legal  services,  one 
is  required  for  present  workload  and  one  for  addi- 
tional professional  staff. 

One  assistant  management  analyst  and  one  half  a 
man-year  of  temporary  help  for  the  executive  steno 
pool  is  requested  for  current  and  projected  workload. 

To  maintain  and  achieve  the  work  standard  savings 
as  budgeted,  4  junior  staff  analyst  are  administra- 
tively established  in  the  current  year  and  8  (includ- 
ing the  4  previously  established)  are  proposed  new  ia 
the  budget  year. 

One  keypunch  operator  and  one-half  a  man-year 
of  temporary  help  is  needed  in  data  processing  for 
projected  workload  increases. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Exeoitive    

L«gal   services    

Data    processing    

Program    

Reimbursements     ; 

Totals,   Departmental   Administration. 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other 
Programs : 

Personal  income  tax 

Bank  and  corporation  tax 

Senior  citizens  property  tax  assistance 

Net  Totals,  Departmental  Administra- 
tion      


7.4 
20 
206.6 
65.4 

8.1 

22.4 

225.5 

68.4 

8.4 

23.2 

230.6 

78.3 

$145,435 

285,794 

2,451.780 

776,0.35 

-51,834 

$3,607,210 

-$2,913,964 

-660,719 

-32,527 

$156,672 
311,424 

2,803,859 
672,427 

$163,054 
328,339 

2,962,235 
805,162 

299.4 

-244.8 

-52.2 

-2.4 

324.4 

-266.7 
-55.2 

-2.5 

340.5 

-378.2 
-59.6 

-2.7 

$3,944,382 

-$3,204,163 

-708,740 

-31,479 

$4,258,790 

-$3,451,418 

-772,303 

-35,069 
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FISCAL  AFFAIRS 

ess  and  Transportation 

DEPARTMENT   OF   HOUSiNG   AND   COMMUNITY   DEVELOPMENT 

Headquarters  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 

Program  objectives  and  responsibilities  are:  environments  through  the  establishment  and  enforce- 
To  promote  and  maintain  adequate  housing  and  ment  of  health  and  safety  standards, 
public  living  environments  for  California  citizens  of  To  serve  as  a  catalj^st  in  seeking  solutions  to  Cali- 
all  socio-economic  levels.  fornia's  housing  and  community  development  prob- 
To  protect  the  public  from  inadequate  construction,  lems  through  technical  assistance,  advice,  research, 
manufacture,  repair,  or  rehabilitation  of  buildings,  and  dissemination  of  information  to  citizens,  private 
particularly  dwelling  units,  and  from  improper  living  businesses  and  governmental  entities. 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                 ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

I.  Building  and  Housing  Standards $1,530,957           $1,671,169           $1,813,947 

II.  Technical  Assistance 227,839                223,386                232,814 

III.  Administration— Distributed  to  Other  Programs (143,613)             (1.59,268)            (160,723) 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS   (General  Fund) $1,758,796           $1,894,555           $2,046,761 

Personnel  man-years  128.8                    126.5                    133 

I.  BUILDING  AND  HOUSING  STANDARDS  PROGRAM 

Need  The  activities  under  the  various  elements  include 

.                      „             1     i-           J      c      ■       u   -Tj-  research  and  development  to  insure  that  standards  do 

A  program  01  promulgating  and  entorcmg  building  .   ,  ...      ,          ...^  j.-         t  ■           i--         ■            i 

J  f     ".        4.     J     J    •                      4.             -^    ^„  +„„  not  inhibit  the  utilization  of  innovations  m  construc- 

and  housing  standards  is  necessary  to  provide  protec-  ,.            ...         j^i-                e               ^j-i 

tion  of  the  public  health  and  safety.  tioii  materials  and  techniques ;  enforcement  and  inter- 

pretation   to   insure   that   the   standards   are   applied 

Authority  and  interpreted  in  a  uniform  manner ;  public  inf orma- 

T      ■  1   ,•           xi      •,     •                J  •     .,.1      Tj     lii        A  tion  and  training  to  keep   the  public  aware  of  the 

Legislative  authority  is  covered  m  the  Health  and  ^ii         /li-                 uit            jij-          e 

CI  c  r    n  J         J  T   x.       m  J      Tj.      ■^^  -u            -ji     n  Standards  and  to   insure  a   better  understanding  oi 

Safety  Code  and  Labor  Code.  It  will  be  specifically  ,,                                                                                  " 

identified  under  each  program  element.  ^^^' 

-,  .     ..  ^Vorkload  Information 
Oojectives 

To  protect  the  public  from  the  health  and  safetv  ^he  1969-70  budget  provides  additional  funds  pri- 

hazards  of  inadequate  construction  and  maintenance  m^rily  to  meet  workload  increases  in  the  mobilehome 

of  buildings  and  housing.  element.                                                                  ■,,.,. 

All  revenue  earned  tor  the  General  Fund  by  this 

General  Description  department  is  included  in  this  program.  Shown  below 

m  •                               -J       £       j-i      J       1            +        J  are  revenue  figures  for  three  fiscal  years. 

This  program  provides   for   the   development  and  ^                                    -^ 

regulation  of  building  and  housing  standards  in  the  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

fnllnwiTiCT  nrnwraTn  plpTnPTit«.  1967-6S           1968-69           1969-70 

toUOWing  program  elements.  State  Housing  Law $64,921         $70,000         $75,000 

1.  State  Housing  Law  Earthquake  Protection  Law__         3,743             3,800             4,000 

2.  Earthquake  Protection  Law  ^  cS''  ^""''"^  ''"'^  ^""^"^ 

3.  Employee  housing  and  labor  camps  Mobiiehome'EiernVntsMi: —    836,849    1,014,700    1,225,500 

.-_,.,,  ,  ^  Miscellaneous 715  500  500 

4.  Mobilehome  parks  

5.  Mobilehome  accessory  structures  and  mobile-  '^"^•'^'^   ^^'^^'"^  $1,089,000  $1,305,000 

home  park  structures  Estimated  revenue  for  1969-70  shows  an  increase  of 

6.  Mobilehomes  $216,000  over  1968-69,  while  program  increases,  in- 

7.  Special  projects  eluding  normal  price  increases,  total  $142,778. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 

ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

1969-70 

103.2 

102.5 

104 
5.5 

$1,530,957 

$1,671,169 

$1,740,6.56 
73,291 

103.2 

102.5 

109.5 

,$1,530,957 

$1,671,169 

$1,813,947 

14.3 

2 
14.2 
28.2 

14.3 

2 

14.2 

27.7 

14.fi 

2.1 

14.6 

28.2 

$21 4,.S34 

30,619 

214.334 

413,3.58 

$2?!3,964 

33,423 

233,964 

451,216 

$250,875 

36,107 

236,979 

459,627 

13.3 
"3" 

13.3 

28 
3 

13,5 

33.4 

3.1 

199,025 

413,358 

45,929 

217,252 

451,215 

50,135 

219,174 

556,131 

55,054 

Continuing  program  costs 

Workload  adjustments 

Totals,   Building   and    Housing   Stand- 
ards Program  (General  Fund) 

Program  Elements : 

State  Housing  Law 

Earthquake  Protection  Law 

Emplo.vee  housing  and  labor  camps 

Mobilehome  parks 

Mobilehome  accessory   structures  and 

mobilehome  park  structures 

Mobilehomes     

Special  projects 
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I.   BUILDING  AND    HOUSING   STANDARDS   PROGRAM— Continued 
State  Housing  Law 


Output 

The  establishment  and  enforcement  of  statewide 
minimum  housing  standards  which  will  protect  the 
occupants  in  a  commtmity  from  inestimable  property 
damagre  and  human  loss  which  can  result  from  the 
hazards  of  unsafe  and  unsanitary  dwelling  units. 

Need 

Minimum  health  and  safety  regulations  for  houses, 
apartments,  motels  and  hotels  are  essential  to  provide 
a  safe  and  healthy  environment  for  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  necessary  uniformity  and  the  effective 
utilization  of  innovations  in  construction  and  housing 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  statewide  minimum 
standards. 

Objectives 

To  protect  the  public  health  and  safety  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  houses,  apartments, 
motels,  hotels  and  appurtenant  structures  through  the 
development  and  enforcement  of  statewide  minimum 
standards. 


General  Description 

Prior  to  1961,  the  regulations  in  this  area  were 
statutory.  It  became  apparent  by  1961  that  develop- 
ment of  administrative  regulations  was  the  best  ap- 
proach to  accommodate  changing  construction  tech- 
nology. The  regulations  are  statewide  minimums  and 
local  government  may  adopt  more  restrictive  stand- 
ards. In  general,  the  enforcement  is  through  local 
government;  however,  the  state  presently  enforces  the 
regulations  in  several  local  jurisdictions,  including 
five  counties,  by  contract.  Uniform  statewide  permit 
fees  are  established  to  defray  the  cost  of  inspection. 

Authority 

Health  and  Safety  Code,  Sections  37039,  37103,  and 
17910  through  17995. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures    $214,334 

Personnel  man-years 14.3 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$233,964  $250,875 
14.3  14.6 


Earthquake  Protection  Law 


Output 


The  establishment  and  enforcement  of  standards  for 
the  design  and  construction  of  buildings  that  can 
withstand  earthquakes  which  will  result  in  almost  total 
elimination  of  earthquake  hazards. 

Need 

California  is  unusually  susceptible  to  earthquakes. 
Precaution  must  be  taken  in  the  design  and  erection 
of  all  buildings  so  that  they  can  eifectively  resist 
earthquake  forces.  Experience  shows  that  loss  of  life 
and  destruction  of  property  due  to  earthquakes  can 
be  prevented  by  statewide  standards  of  design  and 
construction,  and  their  enforcement. 

Objectives 

To  reduce  the  possibility  of  building  failure  and 
the  resultant  loss  of  property  and  life  due  to  earth- 
quakes by  means  of  standards  and  their  enforcement. 


General  Description 

This  element  affects  major  buildings  in  California. 
New  scientific  data  is  constantly  being  gathered  and 
evaluated  to  improve  the  earthquake  design  criteria. 
The  Earthquake  Protection  Law  is  generally  enforced 
by  local  government  officials,  but  the  state  is  presently 
enforcing  earthquake  provisions  in  several  local  juris- 
dictions, including  six  counties,  by  contract.  Statu- 
tory fees  are  established  for  the  cost  of  inspection. 

Ajithority 

Health  and  Safety  Code,  Sections  19100  through 
19170. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures    $30,619 

Personnel  man-years 2 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$33,423 
2 


Estimated 
1969^70 

$36,107 
2.1 
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I.   BUILDING  AND   HOUSING   STANDARDS  PROGRAM— Continued 
Employee  Housing  and  Labor  Camps 


Output 


The  establishment  and  enforcement  of  standards  f or 
housing  accommodations  for  farm  workers  and  other 
employees  housed  by  their  employer  which  will  result 
in  safer  and  more  sanitarv  conditions  for  these  work- 


ers. 


Need 


The  seasonal  occupancy  of  labor  camp  facilities  aud 
the  continual  movement  of  workers  create  health  and 
safety  problems.  Kegulations  and  their  enforcement 
are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  employees  housed  by  their  employers. 

Objectives 

To  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  employees 
housed  in  labor  camps  or  in  other  housing  supplied 
by  an  employer. 


General  Description 

It  is  impractical  for  local  governments  to  provide 
adequate  regulation  of  labor  camps  and  employee 
housing  facilities.  Presently,  local  governments  issue 
permits  and  inspect  permanent  structures,  while  the 
state  regulates  temporary  buildings  because  they  may 
be  moved  from  one  location  to  another.  The  state  has 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and  sanitation  of 
labor  camps.  It  establishes  minimum  standards  for 
erection  of  buildings,  their  use  and  occupancy  and 
their  maintenance.  The  state  also  maintains  a  roster 
of  all  labor  camp  facilities  in  the  state. 

Authority 

Labor  Code,  Sections  2610  through  2648,  and 
Health  and  Safetv  Code.  Sections  37039  and  37103. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $214,334 

Personnel  man-years 14.2 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$233,964 
14.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$236,079 
14.6 


Mobllehome  Parks 


Output 


The  promulgation  and  enforcement  of  standards 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  mobilehome 
parks  which  will  insure  statewide  standardized  hook- 
ups of  electrical  and  plumbing  equipment,  which  wiU 
result  in  sanitary  park  living  conditions  and  insure 
the  safe  and  sanitary  spacing  of  mobilehomes,  by 
eliminating  hazardous  living  conditions. 

Need 

The  rapid  growth  in  mobilehome  living  has  created 
the  need  for  regulation  of  mobilehome  parks  in  order 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety.  The  internal 
density  of  mobilehome  parks  increases  health  and 
safetj'  hazards.  Due  to  the  mobility  of  mobilehomes 
and  recreational  trailers,  there  is  a  need  for  uniform 
statewide  maintenance  and  sanitation  standards,  and 
inspections. 

Objectives 

To  insure  adequate  standards  and  their  enforce- 
ment for  the  protection  of  health  and  safety  in  mobile- 


home    parks,    recreational    parks,    temporary    trailer 
parks,  and  travel  trailer  parks. 

General  Description 

The  state  is  responsible  for  establishing  preemptive 
regulations  affecting  mobilehome  parks,  recreational 
parks,  temporary  trailer  parks  and  travel  trailer 
parks.  These  standards  are  enforced  by  the  state  or 
by  local  governments  which  decide  to  do  so.  Presently, 
about  one-third  of  the  mobilehome  park  spaces  are 
regitlated  by  the  state  and  two-thirds  by  local  govern- 
ments. The  enforcement  agency  collects  construction 
permit  fees  for  the  development  of  new  parks  in  addi- 
tion to  annual  operating  permit  fees.  The  annual  op- 
erating permit  fees  are  statutory  and  the  statutes  re- 
quire an  annual  inspection  of  each  park 

Authority 

Health  and  Safety  Code,  Sections  37039.  37103,  and 
Sections  18200  through  18700. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Expenditures    $413,358 

Personnel  man-years 28.2 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$451,216       $459,627 
27.7  28.2 
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I.   BUILDING  AND   HOUSING   STANDARDS   PROGRAM— Continued 
Mobilehome  Accessory  Structures  and  Mobilehonne  Park  Structures 

General  Description 


Output 

The  establishment  and  enforcement  of  standards  for 
structures  accessory  to  mobilehomes  which  will  result 
in  safe  and  sanitary  living  conditions. 

Need 

It  is  necessarj-  to  regulate  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  mobilehome  accessory  structures  and  mobile- 
home  park  structures  to  insure  the  health  and  safety 
of  mobilehome  occupants.  Also,  the  standards  devel- 
oped must  be  acceptable  statewide  because  accessory 
structures  are  frequently  relocated. 

Ohjectiies 

To  establish  standards  and  to  provide  an  enforce- 
ment and  interpretation  program  throughout  the  state 
for  mobilehome  accessory  structures  and  mobilehome 
park  structures. 


Accessory  structures  include  awnings,  porches, 
shade  structures,  carports  and  cabanas,  which  are  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  a  mobilehome.  Mobilehome  park 
structures  include  recreation  and  utility  buildings. 
The  enforcement  agency,  which  is  either  the  state  or 
local  government,  collects  fees  and  issues  permits  for 
the  erection  of  structures.  The  state  also  provides  a 
standard  plan  approval  which  permits  a  manufacturer 
of  accessory  structures  to  receive  a  single  state  ap- 
proval acceptable  to  all  enforcement  agencies. 

Authority 

Healtli  and  Safetv  Code,  Sections  37039,  37103,  and 
Sections  18000  through  18700. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $199,025 

Personnel  man-years 13.3 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$217,252  $219,174 
13.3  13.5 


Mobilehomes 


Output 

The  establishment  and  enforcement  of  plumbing, 
heat-producing  and  electrical  equipment  standards 
for  mobilehomes  which  will  result  in  inestimable  sav- 
ings of  lives  and  property  for  the  occupants  of  mobile- 
homes  as  well  as  the  general  community. 

Need 

In  order  to  provide  a  safe  and  healthy  living  en- 
vironment for  the  occupant  of  a  mobilehome,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  regulate  mobilehomes  which  are  for  sale  in 
this  state.  Experience  has  shown  that  hazardous  in- 
stallations of  plumbing,  heat-producing  and  electrical 
equipment  have  occurred  in  mobilehomes,  travel  trail- 
ers, trailer  coaches  and  camp  cars. 

Ohjectives 

To  insure  adequate  and  safe  installation  of  plumb- 
ing, heat-producing  and  electrical  equipment  in 
mobilehomes,  travel  trailers,  trailer  coaches  and  camp 
cars  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  California. 

General  Description 

The  promulgation  of  standards  and  their  enforce- 
ment are  preempted  by  the  state.  The  manufacturer  or 
seller  of  a  mobilehome,  travel  trailer,  trailer  coach  or 
camp  car  in  this  state  is  required  to  comply  with  the 


regulations.  Pees  are  collected  to  pay  the  total  cost 
of  this  element.  A  metal  insignia  is  attached  to  the 
mobilehome  to  indicate  compliance  with  the  state 
safety  regulations.  Fees  are  collected  to  provide  a  spe- 
cific level  of  enforcement.  This  level  of  enforcement 
has  not  been  achieved  due  to  manpower  shortages. 

Authority 

Health  and  Safety  Code,  Sections  37039,  37103.  and 
Sections  18000  through  18080. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures    $413,358 

Personnel  man-years 28.2 

Workload  Information 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$451,215 
28 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$556,131 
33.4 


The  increased  expenditures  and  man-years  proposed 
for  1969-70  will  help  to  meet  inspection  workload 
increases  anticipated. 

Mobilehome  inspections  are  made  during  the  manu- 
facturing process,  on  dealer  lots,  and  on  request  from 
owners  or  dealers.  Each  inspection  in  these  three  cate- 
gories is  considered  a  "contact."  The  addition  of 
eight  district  representatives  in  1969-70  will  enable 
the  department  to  make  approximately  18,200  eon- 
tacts  during  the  budget  year. 
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Output 


I.  BUILDING  AND   HOUSING  STANDARDS  PROGRAM— Continued 
Special  Projects 

General  Desa-iption 


The  result  of  participation  in  special  projects, 
which  draw  on  the  department's  expertise  in  matters 
of  safetj!-  and  health,  cannot  be  estimated. 

Need 

In  order  to  improve  the  living  environment  of  the 
people  of  California,  the  department  is  utilized  as  a 
resource  as  the  need  arises. 

Objectives 

To  provide  a  limited  amount  of  technical  assistance 
using  the  department's  expertise. 


These  activities  are  varying  and  generally  of  lim- 
ited duration.  They  involve  aid  to  local  communities 
upon  request;  participation  with  industry  and  local 
government  offlcials  in  the  development  of  new  pro- 
grams ;  and  participation  with  other  state  agencies  in 
programs  such  as  wartime  or  natural  disasters. 

Authority 

Labor  Code,  Sections  1460  through  1486. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


E.-cpenditnres    $45,929 

Personnel  man-years 3 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$50,135 
3 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$55,054 
3.1 


II.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE   PROGRAM 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 


Totals,  Technical   Assistance   Program 

(General  Fund) 


14.6         13 


12.5 


14.C         13 


12.5 


$227,839 


$227,839 


$223,386 


$223,386 


$232,814 


$232,814 


Output 


Upon  request,  the  technical  staff  performs  studies  of 
housing  and  community  development  needs  and  re- 
sources of  a  local  government.  This  may  be  done  to 
assist  in  an  application  to  the  federal  government  for 
one  of  several  available  programs  or  mereh^  to  inform 
a  local  government  so  that  it  may  produce  various 
solutions.  Assistance  is  made  available  relative  to  local 
planning,  revitalizing  downtown  areas  or  increasing 
the  local  supply  of  housing. 

The  staff  serves  as  a  coordinating  agency  for  some 
federal  programs  which  require  state  involvement.  It 
conducts  workshops  and  conferences  as  well  as  pub- 
lishes material  to  inform  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate businesses  of  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment problems  and  alternatives. 

A  request  or  policy  directiA'e  is  received  by  the  divi- 
sion chief  who  may  assign  it  to  a  project  representa- 
tive and  a  supervising  project  coordinator.  Most  ac- 
tivities consist  of  identifying  problems  and  suggesting 
possible  solutions.  With  the  exception  of  the  low- 
income  housing  demonstrations,  the  division  does  not 
implement  solutions ;  i.e.,  build  housing  units  or  im- 
prove living  environments. 

The  basic  measurement  unit  is  a  project  which  can 
be  defined  as  any  assistance  activity  performed  for  an 
individiial  or  group  in  100  man-hours  or  less,  usually 
in  a  singular  locale.  A  regional  project  is  a  project 
performed  in  100-200  man-hours,  and  in  several  con- 


tiguous locales  (e.g.,  10  cities  in  three  adjacent  coun- 
ties). A  statewide  project  is  a  project  performed  in 
over  200  man-hours,  usually  throughout  or  applicable 
to  the  entire  state  or  a  major  portion  thereof. 

The  division  receives  300  or  more  requests  per  year. 
In  addition,  the  equivalent  of  50  projects  per  year 
originate  by  policy  directive ;  e.g.,  model  cities  coordi- 
nation, statistical  studies,  and  statewide  conferences 
or  seminars.  With  existing  personnel,  approximately 
170  of  tlie  potential  350  projects  can  be  conducted. 

Need 

California  has  been  confronted  with  a  multitude  of 
housing  and  community  development  problems  for 
many  years.  These  problems  include  a  present  shortage 
of  adequate  housing  for  families  of  all  income  levels, 
particularh'  low- income  families  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas;  deterioration  of  city  centers;  socioeco- 
nomic isolation  of  the  minorities  and  the  poor ;  escala- 
tion of  housing  costs  tlirough  local  zoning  and  tax 
practices;  deficiencies  in  the  financing  of  home  build- 
ing; a  decreasing  supply  of  adequate  housing  for 
migrant  labor ;  and  inadequate  statistical  data  and 
operations  research  affecting  the  decision-making 
process. 

These  problems  exist  despite  the  plethora  of  federal 
grant  and  loan  programs,  concern  by  local  govern- 
ment officials,  efforts  of  private  enterprise,  and  the 
numerous    contributions    of    cliurches,    labor    unions, 
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II.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE   PROGRAM— Continued 


educational  institutions,  and  otiier  quasi-public  and 
private  groups.  The  fragmentation  and  general  limita- 
tions of  these  groups,  working  separately  on  the  com- 
plexities of  housing  and  comm\mity  development,  has 
made  problem-solving  extremely  difficult.  To  provide  a 
catalytic  agent  for  these  endeavors,  and  to  supplement 
them  in  some  eases,  tlie  1965  Legislature  authorized 
this  program  and  established  the  Division  of  Housing 
and  Community  Development. 

05;ecit!ies 

To  have  the  state  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  seeking  solu- 
tions to  California's  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment problems  through  technical  assistance,  advice, 
operations  research,  and  dissemination  of  information 
to  government  at  all  levels,  private  enterprise,  and 
citizen  groups. 

Genera]  Description 

The  assistance  program  is  administered  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Housing  and  Community  Development.  Pro- 
gram activities  maj^  be  initiated  at  the  request  of  a 


state  or  local  government  agency  or  a  private  enter- 
prise or  a  quasi-public  or  private  nonprofit  group. 
Program  activities  may  also  be  initiated  by  policy 
directives  from  the  Legislature,  the  Governor,  the 
commission,  or  the  department  director. 

By  legislative  mandate,  the  division  is  required  to 
provide  advice,  aid  and  assistance  regarding  the  na- 
ture and  availability  of  federal  assistance;  i.e.,  grants, 
loans,  etc.,  on  matters  of  (1)  housing,  (2)  community 
development,  and  (3)  redevelopment.  Requests  and 
policy  directives  for  such  service,  therefore,  receive 
top  priority.  This  service  usually  involves  the  inter- 
pretation and  assistance  in  making  application  for 
federal  grant  and  loan  programs.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
activities  authorized  bj'  the  Legislature  which  have 
statewide  application;  e.g.,  review  and  recommenda- 
tion of  state  or  federal  laws,  statistics,  operations  re- 
search, and  public  information. 

Authority 

Health  and  Safety  Code.  Sections  37104  through 
37113.  and  Labor  Code.  Sections  1460  through  1486. 


III.  ADMINISTRATION   PROGRAM 


"Need 


The  operating  programs  of  the  department  require 
administrative  support  and  policy  guidance. 

AutTioriiy 

Health  and  Safety  Code,  Sections  37031-37039, 
37050-37056,  37100-37103,  and  37109-37113. 

Objectives 

To  provide  leadership  in  meeting  current  housing 
and  community  development  problems. 

To  provide  direction,  operating  policy  determina- 
tion, interpretation  of  pertinent  law,  and  to  provide 
administrative  services  necessary  for  the  statewide 
operation  of  departmental  programs. 

General  Description 

The  administration  program  is  administered  by  the 
office  of  the  director.  Policy  guidance  for  operating 


programs  is  provided  by  the  Commission  of  Housing 
and  Community  Development,  for  which  the  director 
is  secretary  ex-officio. 

Central  leadership  and  nontechnical  support  is  pro- 
vided by  the  director,  the  chief  executive  of  the  de- 
partment. He  conducts  the  affairs  of  the  department; 
interprets  and  implements  policies  of  the  Governor 
and  the  commission;  controls  the  operations  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  department;  and  acts  as  official  spokes- 
man for  the  department.  He  is  supported  by  the 
assistant  director  who  also  provides  legal  assistance  to 
the  department.  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities, 
the  director  is  assisted  by  a  staff  which  performs  per- 
sonnel, administrative,  accounting,  and  public  in- 
formation services. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,  Administration 11  11  11 

Less,   Amounts   Charged  to   Other  Pro- 
grams : 

Building  and  housing  standards 

Technical  assistance 

Net  Totals,  Administration  


$143,613 


-126,379 
-17,23i 


$159,268 


-141,749 
-17,519 


$160,723 


-141,436 
-19,287 
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STATE  TREASURER 

Office  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 

The  State  Treasurer  provides  banking  services  for  state  government  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS                                                                       ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

I.  Bond  Sales  and  Service $313,404  $343,870  $374,176 

II.  Investment    Services    9e..592  103,903  107.956 

III.  Paying  and  Receiving 194,361  233.216  276.173 

IV.  Trust  Services 150,977  178,564  205,569 

V.  Administration  (distributed  to  other  programs) (153,714)  (182,581)  (187,342) 

TOTALS,    PROGRAMS    $7.55,334  $859,553  $963,874 

Reimbursements   -133,l.'jo  -13^.869  -13T,.',6f> 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS  $622,170  $724,684  $826,408 

General  Fund .525MI  011,68.',  689,^^08 

Bond  funds  97,138  113,000  137,000 

Personnel  man-years  53.8  56.1  58.6 


I.   BOND  SALES  AND  SERVICE 


Output 

Value   of   bonds    sold    in    mil- 
lions of  dollars 

Average  interest  rate 


Actual 
1967-6S 

475 
4.34% 


Estimated 
196S-69 

510 

5% 


Es'tmateri 
1969-70 

595 

5% 


Xeed 

Periodically  the  Legislature  and  the  people  decide 
to  finance  some  expenditures  over  a  period  of  years 
rather  than  from  current  income.  In  response  to  this 
requirement,  the  State  Treasurer  sells  the  minimum 
amount  of  bonds  necessary  to  satisfy  obligations  as 
they  come  due. 

Autfiority 

Specific  statutorj^  authority  for  eacli  bond  issuance. 

Oijectives 

To  minimize  the  interest  cost  of  state  bonded  in- 
debtedness. 


General  Description 

This  program  includes  the  selling,  issuing,  servic- 
ing and  redeeming  of  all  General  Obligation  Bonds, 
State  Building  Certificates,  and  California  State  Col- 
lege Eevenue  Bonds.  Interests  costs  are  minimized 
througli  timely  marketing  of  bonds,  by  publicizing  ad- 
vantages of  California  bonds,  and  by  offering  com- 
plete bonding  services  to  present  holders  including 
flexible  registration  and  maintenance  of  paying 
agents  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Bond  servicing  costs,  which  were  increasing  rapidly, 
have  been  stabilized  by  issuing  higher  denomination 
bonds  and  by  increased  emphasis  on  bond  registration. 

Funds  are  proposed  in  the  btidget  year  to  program 
for  automation  of  bond  servicing  procedures. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 10.4         10.4         10.2 

General  Fund 

Bond  funds   ; 

Reimiursemenis   


$313,404 

liS,68i: 
9~J3S 
G7.5Si 


$343,870 

$374,176 

1G2.501 

167.210 

113,000 

137,000 

r,S.3G0 

69.966 

Output 

Total    revenue    in    millions    of 
dollars 

Actual 
1957-68 

75 
5% 

Estimated 
1968-69 

77 
5% 

Estimated 
1969-70 

80 

Interest  earnings  

5% 

II.  INVESTMENT  SERVICES 

(Jenerul  Description 


Need 

To  provide  the  maximum  amount  of  nontax  revenue 
for  state  funds. 

Authority 

Government  Code  Section  16480. 

OTijectives 

To  maxiimize  the  interest  return  on  investments 
during  the  interim  between  receipt  and  expenditure 
of  state  funds. 


The  investment  program  is  enormous  both  in  dol- 
lar volume  and  in  number  of  transactions.  During 
the  1967-68  fiscal  year  some  2  100  security  investment 
transactions  totfiling  over  $23  billion,  were  completed 
for  the  Pooled  Money  Investment  Account,  Surplus 
Money  Investment  Fund  and  Condemnation  Deposits 
Fund.  Over  5  billion  dollars  in  similar  transactions 
were  completed  for  the  State  Highway  Fund,  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Disability  Fund  and  numer- 
ous smaller  funds  at  the  direction  of  the  fund  man- 
agers. 

In  order  to  administer  an  investment  program  of 
this  magnitude,  it  is  imperative  that  a  continuing 
analysis  of  the  state 's  cash  position  be  available.  Daily 
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II.   INVESTMENT  SERVICES— Continued 


cash  position  estimates  are  the  basis  for  the  purchase 
and  liquidation  of  securities  by  the  Pooled  Money  In- 
vestment Account  in  order  to  meet  warrant  redemp- 
tion requirements  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the 
required  average  monthly  compensating  bank  balance 
with  the  11  depository  banks.  The  preparation  of  these 
daily  cash  position  estimates  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  each  state  fund  as  to  current  revenue 
trends  and  warrant  redemption  patterns.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  necessary  to  accumulate  detailed  his- 
torical records  as  basic  source  data  and  then  make 
adjustments  for  changes  in  legislation,  economic  con- 
ditions and  procedural  variations  by  banks  or  the 
postal  delivery  service.  Long-range  cash  position  esti- 
mates are  also  essential,  so  that  in  peak  collection  pe- 
riods the  temporarily  available  moneys  may  be  in- 
vested for  as  long  a  period  as  possible  in  order  to 
afford  maximum  return.  Naturally,  these  long-range 
estimates  are  less  accurate  than  the  daily  type  and 
are  primarily  concerned  with  denoting  areas  of  future 
cash  surpluses  and  needs.  A  valuable  byproduct  of 
cash  position  estimating  has  been  the  advent  of 
the  interfund  investment  transaction.  Through  astute 
cash  management,  liquidations  and  purchases  of  se- 
curities by  the  Pooled  Money  Investment  Account  and 
the  various  state  funds  can  often  be  handled  inter- 
nally by  matching  conflicting  needs.  This  results  in  a 
monetary  savings  to  both  parties,  since  they  are  able 
to  avoid  the  costs  involved  in  a  market  transaction. 

Of  course,  cash  position  estimating  is  but  one  aspect 
of  the  total  investment  program.  Obviously,  after  the 
state's  cash  requirements  have  been  ascertained,  there 
remains  the  problem  of  determining  the  proper  securi- 
ties to  be  bought  or  sold  in  terms  of  earnings,  yield, 
liquidity,  and  future  appreciation  potential.  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  we  must  be  in  continuous  contact 
with  the  dealers  and  financial  institutions  that  com- 
prise the  securities  market.  In  addition  to  obtaining 
maximum  current  yields  it  is  necessary  that  we  con- 


PROGEAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General 
Fund)    


Output 

Dollars  received  in  billions 

Warrants  paid  in  millions 

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 

28 
5.75 


5.1 


Estimated 
196S-S9 
30 
8.1 


5.2 


5.2 


tinuously  estimate  future  market  conditions  so  as  to 
advantageously  time  long-term  purchases  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  a  subsequent  loss  of  liquidity.  Also, 
we  must  constantly  be  searching  for  new  avenues 
of  investment  which  wiU  provide  comparable  protec- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  result  in  higher  returns. 
For  example,  in  recent  years  we  have  obtained  legal 
approval  to  add  repurchase  agreements  and  numerous 
federal  agency  securities  to  our  list  of  authorized  in- 
vestments. 

Our  investment  program  also  includes  the  deposit 
of  state  moneys  in  time  bank  accounts.  WhUe  the 
total  amount  to  be  deposited  in  this  manner  is  de- 
termined by  the  Pooled  Money  Investment  Board,  it 
is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  office  to  make  the  allo- 
eation  among  the  various  depository  banks.  This  allo- 
cation is  based  on  obtaining  the  highest  possible 
earning  rate  and  stresses  a  competitive  approach  sub- 
ject only  to  the  legal  limitation  that  the  amount  of 
time  deposits  in  any  one  bank  may  not  exceed  the 
total  of  the  paid-in  capital  and  surplus.  As  of  June  30, 
1968,  there  was  over  $208.9  million  on  deposit  in 
time  bank  accounts  with  130  depository  banks  located 
throughout  the  State  of  California. 

Another  facet  of  the  investment  program  is  the  re- 
sponsibility for  obtaining  sufficient  collateral  to  insure 
all  state  moneys  deposited  in  either  demand  or  time 
bank  accounts.  It  is  a  legal  requirement  that  aU 
moneys  deposited  in  this  manner  be  collateralized  by 
the  deposit  in  trust  of  authorized  securities  having  a 
market  value  of  at  least  110  percent  of  said  deposits. 
Naturally,  the  highly  volatile  demand  deposits  pose  a 
more  difficult  coUateralization  problem  due  to  their 
daily  fluctuations.  However,  even  the  collateral  insur- 
ing the  relatively  static  time  deposits  must  be  evalu- 
ated periodically  to  guarantee  that  changing  market 
conditions  have  not  eroded  the  value  of  the  securities 
below  the  legal  minimum  requirements. 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


$96,592 


$103,903 


$107,956 


To  pi-ovide  a  depository  for  tax  collections  and  to 
redeem  warrants  issued  in  payment  of  obligations. 


III.  PAYING  AND   RECEIVING 

Authority 

Sections  12320  and  12324  of  the  Government  Code. 
Objectives 

To  provide  deposit  and  warrant  cashing  facilities. 


Estimated 
1969-70 
32 
6 


12 — 4315 
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III.  PAYING  AND  RECEIVING— Continued 


Q-eneral  Description 

The  necessary  banking  services  for  all  State  agencies 
is  provided  by  this  program.  All  funds  are  deposited 
on  the  date  of  receipt,  properly  recorded  and  reported 
to  other  interested  agencies.  Provision  is  made  for 
redemption  of  all  State  warrants,  both  Controller's 
warrants  and  those  issued  by  individual  agencies 
against  funds  on  deposit  with  the  Treasurer.  Proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  bank  charges  and  settlement  with 
banks  for  warrants  presented  for  payment  is  the 
initial  step  in  the  warrant  paying  activity  followed 
by  complete  analysis  of  these  disbursements  by  fund 
or  account.  Paid  items  are  delivered  to  the  Controller 
daily  together  with  this  analysis  of  disbursements. 
Another  basic  requirement  of  this  function  is  the 
timely  reporting  of  this  detail  to  the  Cashiering  Divi- 
sion where  it  is  an  essential  factor  in  determining  the 
state 's  cash  position. 

Agency  Trust  statewide  deposits  are  recorded  and 
analyzed  as  a  part  of  this  program  and  pertinent 
statistical  data  accumulated  to  furnish  still  another 
essential  factor  in  the  compensating  bank  balance 
formula.  Presently  much  of  this  operation  is  depend- 
ent on  borrowed  time  and  equipment  from  other 
agencies  where  more  modern  equipment  is  available. 

Passage  of  the  property  tax  relief  legislation  will 
add  an  additional  2.5  million  warrants  to  an  already 
heavy  workload.  The  bulk  of  these  items  will  clear 
during  a  one-week  period  in  June  1969.  Conversion  to 
EDP  must  be  accomplished  well  in  advance  of  receipt 
of  any  of  this  increased  volume.  This  radical  increase 
in  volume  within  the  current  year  plus  the  possible 


addition  of  2.5  million  Disability  Fund  payments 
clearly  indicates  the  necessity  for  conversion  and  ob- 
taining actual  experience  in  advance  of  receipt  of 
any  portion  of  this  increased  volume.  A  target  date 
of  March  1,  1969  has  been  set  for  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary service  from  a  data  center.  The  Department  of 
General  Services  Data  Center  appears  to  be  the  most 
logical  move  for  the  Treasurer. 

An  emergency  fund  allocation  of  $25,679  will  be 
required  in  the  current  year  for  handling  property 
tax  refunds.  Included  in  this  amount  is  $9,342  for 
contract  services  or  temporary  help,  $10,302  for  Gen- 
eral Services  Data  Center  machine  time,  $1,225  for 
space  costs  and  moving  expenses,  and  $2,610  for  the 
temporary  rental  of  five  additional  endorsing  ma- 
chines. These  costs  were  overlooked  when  the  property 
tax  relief  legislation  was  considered  last  year. 

The  move  to  the  General  Services  Data  Center  is 
necessary  because  the  present  conventional  equipment 
used  by  the  Treasurer  cannot  handle  the  workload 
resulting  from  the  Property  Tax  Relief  law.  A  March 
1,  1968,  change-over  date  will  provide  the  Treasurer's 
office  with  sufficient  lead  time  to  have  procedures  per- 
fected prior  to  the  release  of  the  refund  warrants. 

These  actions  do  not  necessarily  commit  the  Treas- 
urer to  permanent  participation  in  the  General  Serv- 
ices Data  Center.  Actions  of  a  permanent  nature  will 
be  held  to  a  minimum  pending  completion  of  the  Leg- 
islative review  process.  Two  man-years  of  limited 
term  temporary  help  are  also  proposed  in  the  budget 
year  to  insure  successful  conversion  to  the  more  so- 
phisticated equipment. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 16.9         17.5         16.5 

Woi-klo.id  adjustments -  0.5  2 

Totals,  Paying  and   Receiving 16.9         18  18.5 

General  Fund 

Reimhnrsements    


$194,361 


$194,361 

192,861 

1,500 


$210,735 

22,481 

$233,216 

231,716 

1,500 


$205,950 
70,223 

$276,173 

27Jt,67S 
1,500 


IV.  TRUST  SERVICES 


Output  Actual 

1967-6S 

Number  of  securities  received 

and  released 288,660 

Need 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


318,000        350,000 


To  provide  adequate  protection  for  highly  negoti- 
able paper. 

Authority 

Section  12320  of  the  Government  Code. 

Objectives 

To  provide  safekeeping  for  securities  owned  by  or 
pledged  to  the  state. 


General  Description 

This  program  provides  for  the  safekeeping  of  all 
state-owned  securities  and  other  personal  property  in 
the  Treasurer 's  vault  or  in  approved  depositaries.  The 
securities  held  in  approved. depositaries  outside  of  the 
Treasurer's  vault  are  held  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  and  quali- 
fied companies  in  California  and  New  York.  The  se- 
curities are  held  under  agreements  between  the  State 
Treasurer  and  the  banks  or  trust  companies  and  are 
subject  to  control  of  the  State  Treasurer.  The  total 
accountability  for  securities  held  was  at  $7,001,046,- 
741.71  as  of  June  30,  1968. 
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IV.  TRUST  SERVICES— Continued 


The  t.vpe  of  securities  or  property  held  varies  from 
bearer  bonds,  real  estate  loan  notes  or  surety  bonds 
to  unclaimed  property  items  such  as  coins  or  precious 
jewelry  items. 

The  Treasurer  maintains  TWX  communications 
with  major  depositaries  to  expedite  the  settlement  of 
investment  securities  purchased  or  sold.  The  invest- 
ment securities  negotiated  with  New  York  or  San 
Francisco  delivery  designations  are  received  or  re- 
leased at  the  Treasurer's  depositaries  through  the 
TWX  sj-stem.  The  use  of  this  system  results  in  con- 
siderable less  cost  for  transportation  and  insurance 
in  addition  to  other  savings  accruing  from  pi'ompt 
settlements. 

During  the  past  year  11,700  vault  and  depositary 
releases  were  prepared  and  processed  involving  an 
estimated  288,660  separate  securities.  In  addition  two 


million  coupons,  representing  the  interest  increment 
on  bonds  held,  were  clipped  and  processed  for  collec- 
tion during  the  1967-68  fiscal  year.  The  services  for 
securities  held  also  includes  processing  for  denomina- 
tion exchanges,  registration  or  deregistration. 

The  trust  activities  include  the  preparation  and 
controlling  of  315  certificates  and  agreements  of  time 
deposits  negotiated  with  130  banks  throushout  the 
state.  This  activity  necessitates  the  maintenance  of 
depositary  agreements  with  trust  companies  to  hold 
the  collateral  pledged  to  secure  state  deposits  subject 
to  control  of  the  State  Treasurer. 

An  additional  clerk  is  proposed  for  the  trust  divi- 
sion due  to  increased  workload.  The  value  of  securities 
processed  has  increased  from  $18  billion  in  1965  to 
$35  billion  in  1968,  and  the  portfolio  has  become  in- 
creasingly complex  and  varied. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 11.7         12.6         14 

Workload  adjustments —  —  1 

Totals,    Trust    Services 11.7         12.6         15 

General  Fund  

Reimbursements    


ii!150,977 


$1.50.977 
86,906 
64,071 


$178,564 


.$178,.564 

llS,56Jf 

65,000 


$200,589 
4,980 

$205,569 

139,569 

66,000 


V.  ADMINISTRATION 


Need 


To  provide  smooth  and  logical  overall  office  opera- 
tions in  the  treasurer's  office  there  must  be  central 
support  and   direction  by   the   administrative   office. 

Oijectives 

To  maintain  orderly  management  throughout  the 
treasurer's  office  from  a  central  point,  with  emphasis 
on  personnel,  fiscal  and  general  administrative  serv- 
ices as  well  as  satellite  areas  in  an  office  of  such 
diversity. 


General  Description 

The  administrative  operation  is  the  vehicle  by  which 
the  treasurer  and  her  top  staff  members  give  execu- 
tive direction  to  program  chiefs.  Administration  in- 
cludes budgetary,  personnel  and  accounting  functions. 

A  stenographer  is  proposed  for  the  assistant  treas- 
urer who  has  been  physically  separated  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  administrative  staff. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 9.7  9.9  8.7 

Worlsload  adjustments -  -  1 

Totals,   Departmental   Administration.  9.7  9.9  9.7 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs : 

Program  I 

Program  II 

Program  III 

Program  IV 

NET  TOTALS,  Administration 


$153,714 


$153,714 

-76,857 
-25,619 
-25,619 
-25,619 


$182,581 


$182,581 

-91,290 
-30,430 
-30,431 
-30,480 


$181,455 

5,887 

$187,342 

-93,671 
-31,223 
-31,224 
-31,224 
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Special  Services 

SUMAAARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL 

1967-68 
I.     Standards  and  Rates  Unit $28,114 

II.     Mental  Retardation  Program  Coordination 275,697 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $303,811 

General  Fund  57,500 

Federal  funds  238,107 

Reimbursement   28,1H 

Personnel  man-years  4.5 


ESTIMATED 
196S-69 
$145,023 

$145,023 


10 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 

$155,036 


$155,036 


155,036 
10 


I.  STANDARDS  AND  RATES  UNIT 


Need 


Components  of  the  Human  Relations  Agency  cur- 
rently administer  a  total  of  99  programs  directed  to- 
ward making  all  citizens  self-sufficient.  Although  op- 
erational responsibility  for  specific  programs  has  been 
assigned  to  particular  departments  for  administration, 
a  strong  correlation  exists  between  many  of  these  pro- 
gram areas.  Because  these  programs  are  interrelated 
the  health  and  welfare  field  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
areas  of  government,  particularly  when  analyzing  fac- 
tors affecting  the  costs  and  effectiveness  of  services. 

The  Departments  of  Public  Health,  Health  Care 
Services,  Mental  Hygiene,  Youth  Authority,  Correc- 
tions, Rehabilitation,  Employment  and  Social  Welfare 
as  well  as  the  Worlmiens'  Compensation,  Industrial 
Accidents  Commission,  and  the  Public  Employees 
Retirement  System,  Health  Benefits  Di"sdsion  are  all 
concerned  with,  or  involved  to  varying  degrees,  in  the 
mechanisms  which  provide  or  purchase  one  or  a 
variety  of  medical  and  social  services. 

The  Departments  of  Public  Health,  Mental  Hygiene 
and  Social  "Welfare  license  some  35  separate  classifica- 
tions of  medical,  health,  and  social  welfare  facilities. 
The  ser-^dees  provided  by  these  facilities  are  utilized 
to  some  extent  by  not  only  the  three  named  depart- 
ments but  also  by  the  Departments  of  Youth  Author- 
ity, Corrections,  Rehabilitation  and  Health  Care 
Ser\dees.  Laws,  policies,  and  procedures  governing 
the  conduct  and  operation  of  these  medical,  health 
and  socially  oriented  facilities  are  contained  in  the 
Government  Code,  Health  and  Safety  Code,  Welfare 
and  Institutions  Code  and  Titles  9.  17,  22,  and  24  of 
the  California  Administrative  Code.  These  laws  and 
administrative    procedures    have    been    promulgated 


over  many  years  by  legislative  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative action  resulting  in  a  body  of  regulatory  de- 
vices that  vary  significantly  in  terms  of  objectives 
and  philosophy. 

Consequently  there  is  a  need  for  continuous  study, 
revision  and  monitoring  of  these  functions  in  order 
to  develop  and  maintain  uniform  standards,  regula- 
tions, and  common  fees. 

Oijectives 

1.  To  establish  an  apparatus  for  the  periodic  re- 
view of  rate  adjustments  and  the  revisions  to  sched- 
ules of  maximum  allowances  for  medical  and  related 
services. 

2.  To  provide  objective  analysis  of  the  various  rates 
and  reimbursement  methods  involved  in  medical  and 
social  services. 

3.  To  assure  that  reqtxired  care  is  afforded  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  to  the  state. 

4.  To  simplify  and  achieve  a  higher  degree  of  co- 
ordination in  the  area  of  licensing  for  medical  and 
nonmedical  care  facilities. 

General  Description 

The  Governor's  1968-69  budget  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Standards  and  Rates  Unit  to  meet 
the  need  for  objective  analysis  of  health  and  welfare 
data  including  rates  of  payment,  reimbursement  meth- 
ods, procedures,  and  standards  for  provider  partici- 
pation in  programs  administered  by  this  state.  The 
unit  was  established  as  a  workload  and  administrative 
adjustment  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  for 
Human  Relations  under  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Care  Services  April  15,  1968. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing   program   costs   1.5           -            10  $28,114 

Workload    adjustments    -            10              -  - 

Totals,  Standards  and   Rates  Unit  ___            1.5         10            10  $28,114 

Reimbursement    28,11  If 


$145,023 

$145,023 

1J,5,02S 


$155,036 


$155,036 
155,036 


II.  MENTAL  RETARDATION   PROGRAM   COORDINATION 


Chapter  1244,  Statutes  of  1965,  placed  additional 
responsibilities  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Agency  in  regard  to  mental  retardation 
programs.  A  Mental  Retardation  Program  and  Stand- 
ards Advisory  Board  was  established  to  advise  the 
administrator  regarding  these  programs.  In  succeed- 

Continuing  program  costs 3.3  -  - 


ing  to  certain  of  the  administrator's  functions,  the 
Secretary  for  Human  Relations  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  concerning 
mental  retardation  and  to  provide  services  to  the  Men- 
tal Retardation  Program  and  Standards  Advisory 
Board. 

$275,697 


HEALTH  AND  WELFABE 


MEDICAL   FEE   AND   RELATED   SERVICES   COST   INCREASES 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Medical  Fee  and  Eelated  Services  Cost  Increase 

General  Fund 

Federal  funds 

The  1969-70  Budget  has  been  prepared  on  a  work- 
load basis  with  no  specific  allowances  included  for 
general  revised  schedules  in  Medical  and  Related 
Services. 

Programs  involved  are  Medi-Cal,  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Services,  Mental  Retardation  Services,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Services,  Old  Age  Assistance, 
Aid  to  the  Blind,  Aid  to  the  Totally  Disabled,  Adult 
Protective  Services  and  other  programs  such  as  those 
administered  by  the  Departments  of  Youth  Authority, 
Corrections,  and  Mental  Hygiene. 

Services  consist  of  those  provided  by  medical  doc- 
tors, dentists,  optometrists,  podiatrists  and  other  re- 
lated professions ;  devices  such  as  prosthetics,  ortho- 
tics, hearing  aids,  eye  appliances,  etc. ;  and  care 
provided  by  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  board  and  care 
facilities,  family  care,  and  foster  homes. 

The  proposed  distribution  of  funds  is  as  follows: 
a.  Department  of  Health  Care  Services  $8,000,000 
This  department  proposes  to  use  these 
funds  to  make  adjustment  in  the 
Medi-Cal  Program  to  the  nursing 
home  rate  and  dentist's  and  other  fee 
schedules. 


ACTUAL 
1967-6S 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 
$18,418,000 
10,000,000 
8,J,1S,000 

b.  Various  Departments $9,418,000 

The  Departments  of  Social  "Welfare, 
Public  Health  and  Youth  Authority 
proposes  adjustments  in  allowances 
for  out-of-home  care  in  the  different 
facilities  required  for  placements. 
These  adjustments  will  be  coordinated 
by  the  Standards  and  Rates  Unit  of 
the  Human  Relations  Agency,  so  that 
all  departments  will  be  paying  equally 
for  identical  services. 

e.  Various  Departments $1,000,000 

Several  departments  use  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  fee  schedules  for 
medical  fees  and  related  services. 
These  funds  will  be  allocated  to 
various  departments  to  meet  the  in- 
creased costs  which  will  be  created  by 
adjustments  to  these  schedules. 

The  distribution  shown  above  may  be  adjusted  as 
better  data  becomes  available  on  the  exact  adjust- 
ments which  are  required  in  individual  programs  and 
the  State 's  total  needs. 


PROGEAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,  Medical  Fee  and  Related  Services  Cost  Increase 

General  Fund 

Federal  funds 


$18,418,000 

10,000,000 
8,Jfl8,000 
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SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

California  Medical  Assistance  Program $706,181,754  $946,651,615    $1,059,532,571 

General  Fund: 

Medical  Assistance  Program 208,086,833  336,000,000  383,368,390 

Short-Doyle   Program    -  2,581,800  a  3,^00,400  a 

County   funds    210,1,95,556  214,895,639  218,8^2,000 

Federal  funds  281,599,365  393,174,176  453,921,781 

Totals,  Personnel  Man-years 153.3  300.2  512 

PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 

Program  cost  control   -  -  $54,806 

General  Fund -  -  27,403 

Federal  funds  -  -  27,403 

Personnel  man-years —  -  4.8 

GRAND   TOTALS   $706,181,754  $946,651,615    $1,059,587,377 

General  Fund — Medical  Assistance  Program 208,086,833  336,000,000  383,395.793 

General  Fund — Short-Doyle  Program -  2,581.800  &  3,400,400  =>■ 

County   funds   210,495,556  214,895,639  218,842.000 

Federal  funds  287,599,365  393,174,176  453,949,184 

Totals,  Personnel  Man-years 153.3  300.2  516.8 

PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 


A  total  of  five  positions  are  requested  b.y  the  De- 
partment of  Health  Care  Services  in  order  to  improve 
the  department's  capability  to  collect  and  analyze 
data  to  insure  that  fees  and  rates  charged  in  the 
Medical  Assistance  Program  are  appropriate.  Fees 
charged  by  providers  need  to  be  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine if  existing  variations  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  program  and,  to  the  extent  that  such  an  effect 
exists,  to  make  appropriate  recommendation  for 
changes.  The  need  exists  to  develop  hospital  cost 
information  which  vnll  be  used  to  determuie  the  ex- 
tent of  the  rising  costs  and  the  evaluation  and  recom- 
mendation of  alternative  methods  for  controlling 
these  costs. 


The  work  done  by  the  Department  of  Health  Care 
Services  in  collecting  data  is  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  Standards  and  Rates  Unit,  Human  Relations 
Agency,  which  has  responsibilitj^  for  making  recom- 
mendations on  rates  and  fees  for  providers  of  service. 
The  addition  of  the  five  positions  requested  in  this 
augmentation  will  fill  a  vital  need  for  more  detailed 
information  and  subsequently,  enable  the  state  to  im- 
prove its  decision-making  process  regarding  appro- 
priate rates  and  fees  for  providers  of  service  in  the 
Medical  Assistance  Program. 


Program  cost  control 
Personnel  man-years 


$54,806 
4.8 


CONTINUING   PROGRAM 


Need 


Health  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  nation's  great  re- 
sources and  is  directly  related  to  the  country's 
growth  and  productivity.  In  order  that  the  nation  may 
benefit  from  this  resource,  its  citizens  must  have  avail- 
able to  them  a  program  of  preventive,  diagnostic,  re- 
storative, and  rehabilitative  medical  care.  The  federal 
government  has  made  funds  available  to  the  states  to 
improve  public  programs  of  health  care  so  that  by 
1975  all  citizens  whose  income  and  resources  are  in- 
sufficient to  meet  their  costs  of  medical  care  can  be 
assured  comprehensive  medical  and  health  benefits. 

Ohjectives 

The  basic  objective  of  the  California  Medical  As- 
sistance Program,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Medi-Cal. 
is  to  provide  basic  health  care  and  related  remedial  or 
preventive  services  to  recipients  of  public  assistance 
and  to  medically  needy  aged  and  other  medically 
needy  persons,  including  such  related  social  services 
as  are  necessary. 

California,  through  Medi-Cal,  provides  comprehen- 
sive health  care  services  to  all  public  assistance  recip- 
ients and,  except  for  a  few  service  areas,  essentially 
the  same  for  the  medically  needy. 

Under   the   federal   requirements,    the    state    is   to 


work  toward  general  improvement  in  the  amount  and 
quality  of  medical  care  provided  to  the  population 
served,  including  improved  standards  of  care,  im- 
proved medical  social  services,  and  organization  and 
delivery  of  needed  medical  services  to  public  assist- 
ance recipients  or  medically  needy  persons. 

Under  both  federal  and  state  law,  the  state  goal  is 
to  provide  by  1975  all  necessary  health  care  services 
to  those  persons  classified  as  medically  indigent. 
Specifically,  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  re- 
quires that  by  July  1,  1975,  comprehensive  coverage 
be  provided  for  medically  needy  persons  including 
those  aged  21  to  65  who  cannot  now  qualify  for  care 
under  the  federally  aided  medical  assistance  program. 

The  next  step,  which  is  under  study,  is  to  identify 
the  remaining  medically  indigent  groups  and  design 
programs  whereby  they  can  receive  comprehensive 
coverage  within  the  program. 

Authority 

The  Medi-Cal  program,  established  pursuant  to 
Chapter  4,  Statutes  of  1965,  Second  Extraordinary 
Session,  grew  out  of  the  previously  existing  public 
assistance  medical  care  and  medical  assistance  to  the 
aged  program  and  represents  a  broadening  of  those 
programs.  The  state  legislation  authorizing  the  Medi- 


ci These    amounts    are    appropriated    to    the    Short-Doyle   Program,    and   trill   be   transferred    to   the   Health    Care    Deposit   Fund   in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Budget  Act  of  1968  and  the  Budget  Act  of  1969. 
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Cal  program  is  contained  in  Division  9,  Part  3,  Chap- 
ters 7  and  8  of  the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  and 
Title  22  of  the  California  Administrative  Code. 

General  Description 

The  program  provides  medical  assistance  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children,  to  the  aged,  blind  and 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  individuals 
whose  income  and  resources  are  either  insufficient  to 
meet  the  costs  of  necessary  medical  services  or  are  so 
limited  that  their  application  toward  the  costs  of  such 
care  would  jeopardize  the  person's  or  family's  future 
minimum  self -maintenance  and  security. 

Federal  requirements  call  for  a  single  state  agency 
to  assume  overall  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  program  and  to  coordinate  it  with  other  federal, 
state,  and  local  programs.  Medi-Cal  is  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Health  Care  Services,  (formerly 
the  Office  of  Health  Care  Services)  a  part  of  the 
Human  Kelations  Agency. 

The  operation  of  the  program  involves  several  state 
and  many  local  governmental  units  under  the  overall 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Health  Care  Services. 
Each  county,  through  its  welfare  department,  certifies 
program  eligibility  for  the  applicants  who  meet  estab- 
lished standards. 

The  providers  of  services  send  their  bills  to  the 
state's  contracted  fiscal  intermediaries  for  payment. 
The  fiscal  intermediaries  cheek  the  claims  for  program 


compliance  and  make  payments  to  the  providers  of 

service. 

Funding  is  provided  by  the  federal  government  in 
the  amount  of  approximately  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  care,  by  the  state  in  the  amount  annually  ap- 
propriated by  the  Legislature,  and  by  the  county  in 
the  amounts  computed  under  provisions  of  Section 
14150  of  the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  or  under 
Section  14150.1  in  the  case  of  those  counties  who  have 
elected  that  optional  method.  A  10  percent  increase 
in  the  deductible  and  co-insurance  amounts  Medi- 
care patients  must  pay  for  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care  recently  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  became  effec- 
tive January  1,  1969.  This  resulted  in  increased  Medi- 
Cal  payments  for  persons  over  65  in  the  aged  and 
blind  categories.  These  increases  are  reflected  in  the 
1968-69  and  1969-70  budget  estimates. 

Closely  related  to  the  Federal  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's Medicare  Program,  which  is  adminis- 
tered under  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  California  Medical  Assistance  Program  assumes 
the  responsibility  for  care  where  Title  XV  III  ends 
when  a  person  is  qualified  for  both  programs.  With 
this  in  mind,  California's  program  has  been  designed 
administratively  to  correlate  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
the  probable  patterns  of  service,  vendor  relationships, 
and  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  federal  program.  Care 
has  been  exercised  to  minimize  duplication  of  effort  in 
the  administration  of  the  two  programs. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,    California    Medical    Assistance 

Program   153.8       300.2       512  $706,181,754 

General  Fund 208,086,833 

Count!/  funds    210,495,556 

Federal  funds  287,599,365 

Program  Elements : 

Medical  assistance  program  benefits _              _             _  $545,017,115 

County  option   _             _             _  1,33,099,463 

Administration 153.3       300.2       512  28,065,176 


$946,6.51,615  $1,059,532,.571 

338,581,800  386,768.790 

214,895,639  218,842,000 

393,174,176  453,921,781 


$760,052,888 

149,972,712 

36,626,015 


$862,451,600 

1.57,553,911 

39,527,060 


Medical  Assistance  Program    Benefits 


Input 


Program  accomplishments  can  best  be  measured  at 
this  time  by  reference  to  beneficiaries  of  service  and 
rates  of  utilization.  Data  provided  herein  are  from  a 
sample  of  the  total  user  population  during  fiscal  year 
1966-67.  Data  for  more  recent  service  periods  are  yet 
to  be  developed. 

Findings  from  the  sample  indicate  that  approxi- 
mately 67  percent  of  the  persons  eligible  received  one 
or  more  Medi-Cal  services.  The  distribution  of  the 
certified  population  included  54  percent  under  21 
years  of  age,  24  percent  between  21  and  64  years  of 
age  and  22  percent  over  65. 


Of  the  certified  persons  under  21  years  of  age,  58 
percent  received  one  or  more  Medi-Cal  services  and 
accounted  for  about  20  percent  of  the  obligated  cost. 
Sixty-six  percent  of  the  certified  population  between 
21  and  64  years  of  age  received  one  or  more  services, 
accounting  for  approximately  36  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram obligation;  82  percent  of  the  certified  persons 
over  65  years  of  age  received  one  or  more  services, 
representing  44  percent  of  the  program  cost. 

The  following  tables  represent  the  dollar  amount  of 
services  provided  the  Medical  Assistance — Group  I 
and  Medical  Assistance — Group  II  and  the  average 
monthly  number  of  persons  in  these  groups  certified 
as  eligible  to  receive  services  under  Title  XIX  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act. 
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Medical  Assistance  Prog 

Expenditures  by  Eligibility  Class 

MODIFIED  ACCRUAL  SERVICE  YEARS 

1957-68  19SS-69  1969-70 

Eligibility  class  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Medical  assistance— Group  I $478,952,867      $687,186,288  $773,928,600 

AEcd    208,340.182  249,116,688  273,748,900 

Blind   8,006,874  10,104,900  10,897,400 

Disabled 117,819,351  192,909,000  222.320,300 

Families 144,786,460  235,055,700  267,962,000 

Medical  assistance — Group  11  ___      66.064,248  91,366,600  103,923,000 

Aged    33,554,629  36,720,000  41,581,800 

BUnd    451,436  384,000  449,700 

Disabled 18,805,247  28.980,400  33,388,500 

Families  — 13,252,936  25,282,200  28,503,000 

Less    savings   from   Medi-Cal   con- 
sultant     -  _  -3,200,000 

Total  Cost  of  Care $545,017,115      $778,552,888      $874,651,600 

ACCKDAL  ADJUSTMENT 

Service  obligation  from  prior  fiscal 

year    -  59,400,000  77,900,000 

Less  fiscal  year's  unbilled  services  —        -77,900,000        -90.100,000 

Net  Adjusted  Cost  of  Care__  $545,017,115      $760,052,888      $862,451,600 

Actual  and  Projected  Medi-Cal  Caseloads 
Fiscal  Years  1967-68—1969-70 

Average  Monthly  Number  of  Certified  Individuals 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Group  and  linkage  factor  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Medical  assistance — Group  I 1,366,075  1,496,500  1.626,300 

Aged     323,726  334,200  345,300 

Blind    13,085  13,200  13,400 

Disabled 125,671  144,400  160,400 

PamUies  003,593  1,004,700  1,107,200 

Medical  assistance — Group   II 109,587  145,600  175,900 

Aged     24,229  29,400  34,800 

Blind    287  400  500 

Disabled 7,455  10,700  12,700 

Families  77,616  105,100  127,900 

Mentally     retarded     patients     age 

18-64     -  5.300  7,000 

Total   Medi-Cal   Coverage 1,475,662  1,647,400  1,809,200 

Ohjectives 

The  achievement  of  the  primary  objective,  to  fur- 
nish by  1975  comprehensive  health  services,  for  all 
persons  who  are  financially  incapable  of  purchasing 
them  in  whole  or  in  part,  should  result  in : 

1.  Provision  of  immediate  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  correction  of  acute  medical,  surgical,  and  den- 
tal disease  or  injury. 

2.  Early  detection  and  correction  of  subacute  or 
potentially  chronic  condition. 

3.  Application  of  modern  techniques  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  disability. 

4.  Kehabilitation  and  restoration  to  maximum 
physical  capacity  of  sick  and  disabled  persons. 

5.  Palliative  treatment,  relief  of  pain  and  dis- 
comfort, and  reduction  of  stress  for  disabled  chron- 
ically ill  and  aged  persons  with  uncorrectable  ill- 
ness or  disability. 

General  Description 

By  legislative  direction  and  expression  of  intent, 
the  Medi-Cal  program,  to  the  extent  allowed  by  avail- 
able funds,  operates  under  two  basic  policies: 

1.  Care  and  assistance  is  provided  in  the  same 
manner  employed  by  the  public  generally  and  with- 
out discrimination  or  segregation  based  purely  on 


ram    Benefits — Continued 

economic  disability.  The  program  itself  does  not 
provide  direct  services;  it  purchases  services  from 
the  existing  resources  which  are  available  to  the 
public  generally. 

2.  Virtually   every   type   of   medical   or   institu- 
tional service  provided  under  the  current  system  for 
the  delivery  of  health  services  is  available  to  the 
Medi-Cal  covered  beneficiary  who  is  a  Medical  As- 
sistance beneficiary — group  I.  Basic  health  care  in- 
cluding institutional  care  is  available  to  the  Medical 
Assistance  beneficiary — group  II. 
Any  provider  of  services  who  meets  the  standards 
set  by  the  department  may  provide  covered  benefits 
within  his  legal  scope  of  practice.  The  recipients  may 
select  their  sources  of  care  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
general  public.  In  order  to  meet,  by  1975,  the  ultimate 
goal  of  comprehensive  health  services  for  all  those  who 
are  medically  needy,  within  reasonable  fiscal  limita- 
tions, and  to  provide  a  level  of  care  that  is  commensu- 
rate with  good  medical  practice  and  judgment,  it  may 
be   necessary  to  consider  a  number  of  alternatives, 
either  as  single  or  multiple  solutions ;  for  example : 

1.  Stimulation  of  the  use  of  group  practice. 

2.  The  development  of  outpatient  services  around 
community  and  county  hospitals. 

3.  Centralization  of  the  program  in  the  county 
hospital  system  with  upgrading  and  expansion  of 
these  facilities. 

4.  Direct  delivery  of  services  by  the  state. 

While  none  of  these  alternatives  appear  to  be  ac- 
ceptable as  a  sole  solution,  some  elements  of  each  may 
have  applicability  to  some  aspects  of  the  benefits 
structure. 

Services  are  provided  to  two  major  classifications 
within  the  Medi-Cal  program:  Medical  Assistance- 
group  I  and  Medical  Assistance — group  II.  The  group 
I  classification  includes  the  cost  of  medical  care  for 
those  persons  or  families  receiving  public  assistance 
money  payments  (old  age  security,  aid  to  the  blind, 
aid  to  the  potentially  self-supporting  blind,  aid  to 
the  needy  disabled,  and  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children).  All  are  entitled  to  the  full  scope  of  benefits 
available  under  the  California  Medical  Assistance 
Program  (group  I  benefits).  The  Medical  Assistance — 
group  I  category  also  includes  other  needy  persons 
who  are  eligible  for  group  I  benefits.  This  group  is 
comprised  of  persons  and  families  who  are  eligible 
for  money  payments  but  who  wish  to  receive  medical 
assistance  only ;  children  age  16-21  in  APDC  families 
to  whom  cash  aid  is  not  currentl.y  given  because  they 
are  not  attending  school  or  participating  in  a  train- 
ing program ;  foster  children  maintained  or  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  funds  and  long-term 
institutional  inpatients  with  net  income  below  their 
maintenance  need  but  who  have  a  share  of  costs.  Per- 
sons in  this  category  are  entitled  to  group  I  benefits. 
The  Medical  Assistance — group  II  category  also  in- 
cludes persons  or  families  with  monthly  income  above 
the  grant  level  but  which  is  insufficient  to  provide  for 
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Medical  Assistance  Pro 

the  cost  of  health  care  aud  who  have  categorical  linkage 
to  one  of  the  public  assistance  programs.  These  persons 
and  families  are  entitled  to  group  II  benefits  which 
include  inpatient  care  and  ancillary  services  and  the 
following  outpatient  services :  phj'sieians  services ; 
laboratory  services  and  X-rays;  and  hospital  out- 
patient care.  Group  II  persons  and  families  with 
incomes  above  the  established  maintenance  levels  may 
be  required  to  pay  for  part  or  all  of  their  medical 
care  depending  on  their  incomes,  other  resources  and 
cost  of  medical  care. 

The  state  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
federal  government  to  purchase  supplemental  medical 
insurance  benefits  authorized  by  Title  XVIII(B)  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  for  those  persons 
over  65  who  are  receiving  cash  aid.  Participation  under 
this  agreement  requires  the  state  to  pay  the  monthly 
premium  on  behalf  of  these  individuals.  The  federal 
government  shares  the  cost  of  the  premium,  plus  part 
of  the  cost  of  vendor  payments.  Budget  estimates 
include  the  impact  of  Title  XVIII (B). 

The  following  table  represents  actual  and  expected 
amounts  paid  by  the  Title  XIX  portion  of  Medi-Cal 
for  benefits  under  the  program.  They  do  not  include 
the  cash  aid  paid  directly  to  the  recipient  under 
public  assistance  programs  of  the  state  or  payments 
made  by  the  Medicare  program  for  persons  aged  65 
and  over. 

Expenditures  by  Type  of  Service 

MODIFIED  ACCRUAL  SERVICE  YEARS 

1967-6S  196S-69               1969-70 

Type  of  service  Actual  Estimated             Estimated 

Physicians'  services $108,541,013       $150,565,500  $164,370,500 

Medical  assistance— Group  I 103,433,397  135.875.600  152,237,700 

Medical  assistance — Group  II 5,107,616  10,fiS9.900          12,142,800 

Prescription  drugs 41,875,699  52.709,600          56,623,300 

Medical  assistance — Group  I 40,366,494  50,719,900          54,307,600 

Medical  assistance — Group  n___  1.509,205  1,989.700            2,315,700 

Dental  care 23,608,612  41,420,900          45,156,100 

Medical  assistance — Group  I 23,488,074  41,218.200          44,924,600 

Medical  assistance — Group  II 120.538  202,700               231.500 

County  hospitals 101.434,952  123,881,400  137,071,000 

Medical  assistance — Group  I 75,974.779  96,845,100  108,027.000 

Medical  assistance — Group  U 25,460,173  27.036.300          29,044,000 

Other  hospitals   82,049,206  134,298.800  165,359,100 

Medical  assistance — Group  I 73,141,085  115.179.800  141,122,900 

Medical  assistance — Group  H—  8,908,121  19,119.000          24.23C.200 

Stnte  hospitals 18,382,000  47,386,800          56,123,600 

Patients  65  and  over l._  18,383,000  13,008,100           15.644,400 

Medical  as.5istance — Group  I__  13,424,200  12,371,600           10,747,700 

Medical  assistance — Group  n_  4,957,800  5,636,500             4,896,700 

Mentally  retarded  ages  18-64—  -  29.378.700          40,479,200 

Nursing  homes 135,687,732  175,140,500  195,783.900 

Medical  assistance — Group  I 116,542.567  150.181,300  166.937.900 

Medical  assistance — Group  H 19,145,165  24,959,200          28,846,000 

Other  services    19,622.893  37,837,888          41,575,100 

Medical  assistance — Group  I 18.767,263  36.104.588          39.365,000 

Medical  assistance — Group  n___  855,630  1.733,300             2,210,100 

Title  XVm  (B)  Buy-in 13,815,008  15.311,500  15,789,000 

Less   sa\ings    from    Aledi-Cal   con- 
sultants      -  -  -3,200.000 

Total  Cost  of  Care $545,017,115       $778,552,888       $874,651,600 

ACCRUAL  AD.nj.8TMENT 

Service  obligation  from  prior  Sscal 

year    -  59.400.000  77,900,000 

Less  fiscal  year's  unbilled  services^  -        -77,900,000        -90,100,000 

Net  Adjusted  Cost  of  Care  __  $545,017,115      $760,052,888      $862,451,600 


gram    Benefits — Continued 

Worl'Ioad  Information 
A.  Caseload 

The  Department  of  Social  "Welfare  has  estimated 
that  for  fiscal  years  196S-69  and  1969-70  a  monthly 
average  of  1,3'79,700  and  1,498,800  persons,  respec- 
tively, will  be  receiving  welfare  aid  in  the  form  of 
cash  grants.  They  have,  in  addition,  reported  that 
approximately  4,900  certification  requests  on  mentally 
retarded  patients  age  18-64  linked  to  Aid  to  the  Dis- 
abled have  been  sent  to  the  counties  for  processing, 
and  this  amount  was  a  caseload  component  effective 
September  1,  1968.  (The  Department  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene has  estimated  that  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  this  coverage  at  Pacific,  Porterville,  Sonoma,  and 
Fairview  State  Hospitals  will  run  about  4,700.)  In 
addition,  about  1,400  mentally  retarded  patients  in 
Agnews  and  DeWitt  State  Hospitals  will  be  covered 
retroactively  for  services  beginning  December  1,  1968 
and  another  700  at  Patton,  Camarillo,  and  Napa  State 
Hospitals  will  be  covered  retroactively  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969. 

The  Department  of  Health  Care  Services  estimates 
all  other  portions  of  the  Medi-Cal  caseload.  The  non- 
current  recipient  eligibles — those  people  who  are  on 
the  welfare  rolls  but  not  eligible  for  aid  during  a 
particular  month  owing  to  such  reasons  as  prior  over- 
payments, etc. — are  expected  to  average  62,400  in 
1968-69  and  68,300  in  1969-70.  Those  individuals  who 
are  eligible  for  the  Group  I  scope  of  medical  assist- 
ance, but  not  for  aid,  are  pro.iected  at  54,400  and 
59,200  for  these  two  periods.  The  total  caseload  of 
individuals  specifically  eligible  for  Medical  Assistance 
Group  I  scope  of  benefits  (the  sum  of  cash  grant, 
noncurrent  recipient,  and  medical  assistance  only 
Group  I  persons)  is  pro.jected  at  1,496,500  for  fiscal 
year  1968-69  and  1,626,300  in  fiscal  year  1969-70. 

The  count  of  persons  signed  up  for  Group  II  Medi- 
Cal  benefits  is  expected  to  continue  a  rapid  growth 
pattern  and  average  145,600  in  1968-69  and  175,900 
in  the  following  period. 

The  average  monthly  number  of  all  individuals 
eligible  for  Medi-Cal  services  in  fiscal  year  1967-68 
was  1,475,662.  This  amount  is  expected  to  increase  by 
nearly  12  percent  to  1,647,400  in  1968-69  and  by  an 
additional  10  percent  in  1969-70  to  1,809,200  persons. 

B.  Services 

Physicians'  Services 

The  1968-69  and  1969-70  dollar  estimates  for  serv- 
ice reflects  caseload  increase  only. 

Expenditures  for  hospital-based  physicians '  services 
are  included  in  the  above  amount,  they  are  estimated 
at  $7.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1968-69  and  $8.3  million 
in  fiscal  year  1969-70. 

Prescription  Drugs 

Drug  expenditures  cover  prescription  drugs  pro- 
vided  to   outpatients   and  nursing  home   inpatients, 
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which  are  billed  by  the  pharmacy.  Hospital  dispensed 
pharmaceuticals  billed  by  the  hospital  for  inpatients 
are  not  included  with  prescription  drugs. 

Dental  Care 

Dental  services  are  greatly  restricted  under  Group 
II  scope  of  benefits,  resulting  in  over  99  percent  of 
the  dental  expenditure  being  allocated  to  Group  I 
eligibility.  Dental  expenditures  were  estimated  using 
average  cost  per  eligible  factors  and  estimated  case- 
loads. 

County  Hospitals 

Information  developed  from  the  "County  Hospital 
One-Day  Census,"  month-of -service  historical  tabula- 
tions, and  other  sources  indicates  that  county  hospital 
utilization  has  not  increased  proportionate  to  caseload 
growth.  For  this  reason,  the  fiscal  year  1969-70  esti- 
mate is  developed  by  increasing  the  fiscal  year  1968- 
69  amount  to  allow  for  higher  cost  of  care,  assuming 
approximately  the  same  level  of  Medi-Cal  bed  occu- 
pancy as  in  fiscal  year  1968-69. 

Adjustments  were  made  to  both  fiscal  years  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  announced,  a  10  percent  increase  in  the 
amount  patients  pay  for  hospitalization  under  Medi- 
care. The  resulting  Medi-Cal  costs  for  care  of  persons 
over  65  in  the  aged  and  blind  classifications  for  each 
fiscal  year  are  approximately  $1.1  and  $2.4  million 
respectively. 

Community  Hospitals 

Community  hospital  expenditure  estimates  recognize 
increased  utilization  due  to  higher  caseload.  A  10.5 
percent  increase  is  made  for  fiscal  year  1969-70  for 
the  higher  cost  of  providing  care. 

As  in  the  case  of  "county  hospitals,"  adjustments 
were  made  to  reflect  higher  Medi-Cal  costs  for  aged 
persons  due  to  federal  increases  in  the  amount  Medi- 
care patients  will  pay  toward  their  hospitalization. 
These  adjustments  amount  to  approximately  $0.6  and 
$1.3  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968-69  and 
1969-70. 

state  Hospitals 

State  hospitals  are  either,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in- 
stitution for  mental  disease,  or  general  hospitals 
which  care  for  mentally  retarded  persons. 

The   state  hospital   estimate   is   composed   of   two 

groups:  (1)  patients  65  years  of  age  and  over  and  (2) 

coverage  for  mentally  retarded  persons  between  18-64. 

1.  Patients  65  and  Over — The  estimated  amount 

for  fiscal  year  1968-69  is  $18,008,100  and  estimated 

expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1969-70  are  $15,644,400. 

The  influence  of  two  factors  has  resulted  in  the 

lower  expenditure  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1969-70 : 

(a)  State  hospitals  are  generally  receiving  patients 


on  a  more  timely  basis.  Therefore,  rising  costs  are 
offset  by  shorter  periods  of  physical  care  before 
treatment  of  the  diagnosis,  (b)  larger  numbers  of 
patients  receiving  care  at  the  local  level  has  resulted 
in  a  reduced  state  hospital  caseload.  These  persons 
are  eligible  for  medical  assistance  by  virtue  of  their 
categorical  linkage  to  the  federally  assisted  Old  Age 
Security  Program. 

2.  Mentally  Eetarded  Patients  Ages  18-64— The 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  assumes  that  the 
patients  distributed  throughout  their  cost  centers 
will  result  in  billings  to  the  Title  XIX  portion  of 
the  Medi-Cal  program  of  slightly  more  than  $2.3 
million  monthly  beginning  September  1,  1968.  An 
additional  1,400  will  be  covered  December  1,  1968 
and  another  700  will  come  under  the  program  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969.  The  monthly  billings  for  these  pa- 
tients will  total  around  $0.9  million  in  1968-69  and 
1969-70.  These  persons  are  eligible  for  medical 
assistance  by  virtue  of  their  eligibility  for  federally 
assisted  Aid  to  the  Needy  Disabled  Program. 

Nursing  Homes 

Estimated  nursing  home  days  of  care  were  pro- 
jected using  a  base  of  January  1967-September  1968, 
which  produced  an  annual  growth  rate  of  9.1  percent. 
Estimated  days  were  reduced  by  3  percent  to  reflect 
expected  reductions  resulting  from  stringent  utiliza- 
tion screening  techniques  and  loss  of  beds  due  to 
higher  level  of  care  standards. 

An  amount  is  also  included  during  1968-69  for 
raising  the  level  of  care  in  some  homes  to  Title 
XIX  standards  (Public  Law  90-248,  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967).  This  additional  cost  was  pro- 
jected into  1969-70  as  part  of  the  ongoing  nursing 
home  expenditure. 

A  statewide  per  diem  rate  of  $13.35  was  obtained 
from  a  sampling  of  January-June  1968  cost  state- 
ments. This  rate  was  applied  to  the  expenditure  esti- 
mate for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 

Medically  needy  personal  liability  for  nursing  home 
care  was  determined  through  analysis  of  a  sample  of 
nursing  home  line  item  billings.  Prom  this  sample 
medically  needy  group  I  and  group  II  liability  rates 
were  derived. 

The  amount  of  personal  liability,  estimated  at  $25.2 
million  in  fiscal  year  1969-70,  is  paid  by  beneficiaries 
and  is  not  included  in  Medi-Cal  costs. 

Other  Services 

The  category  of  "other  services"  includes  optome- 
trists, chiropractors,  podiatrists,  home  health  agencies, 
opticians,  psychologists,  audiologists,  Short-Doyle 
Program,  free  standing  clinics,  and  services  and  sup- 
plies not  included  in  the  broad  service  categories  dis- 
cussed above.  Expenditures  for  these  services,  except 
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Title  XVIII  B  Buy-In 


tlie  Short-Doyle  Program,  are  developed  by  utilizing 
cost  per  eligible  averages  for  April  through  October 
1968  and  multiplying  the  averages  by  estimated  ease- 
loads.  All  such  providers,  except  home  health  agencies 
and  Short-Doyle  Program  are  subject  to  Schedules  of 
Maximum  Allowances.  Services  by  most  of  these  pro- 
viders are  limited  under  Group  II  scope  of  coverage. 
Expenditures  for  the  Short-Doyle  Program  are  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  at  $5.2 
million  in  fiscal  year  1968-69;  the  1969-70  estimate 
■was  increased  to  allow  for  expansion  of  the  program 
and  the  expected  participation  of  additional  counties 
under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  989,  Statutes  of  1967. 
On  this  basis  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  estimate  is  $6.8 
million. 


The  Department  of  Health  Care  Services  has 
elected  to  purchase  Title  XVIII  B  medical  coverage 
(Medicare)  for  "grant"  recipients  over  65  years  of 
age.  The  cost  to  the  program  is  $48  per  year  per 
recipient.  After  payment  of  a  $50  deductible,  the 
Medicare  Program  covers  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
physicians'  services,  laboratory  and  radiology,  hos- 
pital outpatient  care,  and  other  miscellaneous  medical 
services.  The  buy-in  includes  all  persons  over  the  age 
of  65  certified  for  public  assistance.  Public  Law  90-248 
(effective  January  1,  1970)  denies  federal  participa- 
tion in  Title  XIX  Medi-Cal  services  provided  Aged 
Medical  Assistance  Only  non-grant  beneficiaries  unless 
such  persons  are  covered  under  Title  XVIII  B. 


Program  Support 


During  the  1968-69  fiscal  j'car,  provision  has  been 
made  for  15  new  positions  due  to  the  increased  work- 
load of  the  Medi-Cal  program.  At  the  same  time,  18 
positions  have  been  reduced  from  that  originally 
budgeted  in  the  field  services  bureau.  This  reduction 
in  positions  is  due  to  delays  in  the  implementation  of 
the  Medi-Cal  consultant  function.  In  total  then,  the 
Department  of  Health  Care  Services  has  been  reduced 
by  three  positions  for  the  1968-69  year.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene  has  received  60.8  positions 
as  a  part  of  the  program  to  provide  medical  benefits  to 
the  mentally  retarded.  The  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare has  received  30.6  positions  during  the  current 
year  to  implement  the  eligibility  determination  of  the 
mentally  retarded  project.  20.4  of  these  are  authorized 
as  continuing  positions. 

The  Department  of  Health  Care  Services  is  re- 
questing 260  new  positions  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 
210  of  these  positions  are  in  the  field  services  bureau 
and  reflect  the  new  implementation  timetable  of  the 


Medi-Cal  consultant  function  and  the  additional  cler- 
ical staff  that  was  not  provided  for  in  the  original 
proposal.  The  remaining  positions  reflect : 

1.  Fifteen  positions  continuing  from  1968-69  as- 
sociated with  workload  increases. 

2.  Continuation  of  10  limited-term  positions  pro- 
vided for  control  of  the  fiscal  intermediary  opera- 
tion. 

3.  Twenty-five  positions  are  anticipated  for  1969- 
70  workload  increases. 

The  Department  of  Social  Welfare  is  abolishing  10.2 
man-years  associated  with  the  "crash"  program  of 
eligibility  certification  for  the  mentally  retarded.  20.4 
positions  will  be  required  by  the  department  on  an 
ongoing  basis  to  certify  the  eligibility  of  the  mentally 
retarded  in  state  hospitals.  The  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene  is  abolishing  one  position  as  a  result  of  de- 
creased workload.  60.8  mental  hygiene  positions  pro- 
vided during  1968-69  for  the  mentally  retarded  pro- 
gram will  be  continuing  through  1969-70. 


County  Option 


Program  Accomplishments 

The  county  "option"  has  provided  an  effective 
means  of  tax  relief  for  the  county  taxpayer  through 
state  participation  in  the  cost  of  care  for  medically 
indigent  persons  who  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
state  medical  assistance  programs.  The  effect  of  the 
"option"  program  has  been  to  provide  state  funds 
for  costs  of  care  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
borne  by  the  counties  through  increases  in  local  tax 
rates.  These  amounts  were  $31.4  million  for  the  first 
16  months  of  the  program  and  $27.1  million  for  the 
1967-68  fiscal  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  38  percent  of  the  services 
provided  in  county  hospitals  are  financed  through  the 
county  "option"  program  and  29  percent  through 
Title  XIX  services.   Thus  a  total  of   67  percent  of 


financed    through    the 


county   hospital    services    are 
state's  Medi-Cal  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  county  "option"  program 
costs  are  shared  only  by  the  county  and  the  state.  The 
county  share  is  set  by  the  provisions  of  the  Welfare 
and  Institutions  Code  regardless  of  the  cost  of  care 
provided  in  the  countj'  hospitals. 

Need 

When  the  Medi-Cal  program  was  proposed  in  1965, 
an  increase  in  cost  of  care  in  the  county  hospitals 
was  anticipated.  To  protect  the  local  property  tax 
base,  the  original  legislation  allowed  each  county 
the  option  to  receive  a  guarantee  from  the  state  that 
their  future  medical  costs  would  not  exceed  their 
1964—65  fiscal  year  cost  as  increased  by  a  population 
factor. 
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County  Option — Continued 


Olijectivea 

The  objective  of  the  county  "option"  program  is 
to  provide  an  incentive  to  the  counties  to  improve, 
within  available  funds,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
health  care  for  all  citizens,  regardless  of  age,  who 
lack  sufficient  income  under  county  indigent  stand- 
ards to  meet  the  cost  of  such  care.  The  county  "op- 
tion" program  is  intended  to  assist  the  counties'  hos- 
pitals to  provide  services  at  the  level  of  nonpublic 
community  hospitals.  This  program  contributes  to- 
ward the  realization  of  a  comprehensive  health  care 
plan. 

Atithority 

Section  14150.1  of  the  Welfare  and  Institutions 
Code  allows  each  county  the  option  of  having  state 
participation  in  cost  of  care  for  its  medically  in- 
digent. The  cost  of  care  for  the  medically  indigent  as 
described  in  Section  14150.1  of  the  Welfare  and  In- 
stitutions Code  must  be  met  by  the  county  or  state 
since  the  federal  government  will  not  participate  in 
this  cost.  Counties  electing  the  "option"  must  have 
their  total  share  of  the  California  Medical  Assistance 
Program  computed  under  Section  14150.1  until  June 
30,  1970. 

Chapter  104,  Statutes  of  1967.  amended  the  Welfare 
and  Institutions  Code  to  provide:  (1)  a  closed-end 
appropriation  and  (2)  that  funds  within  the  appro- 
priation are  available  only  when  the  county  plan  is 
submitted  to  the  department  and  approved  by  the 
director.  The  county  plan  must  include :  (a)  stand- 
ards for  medical  aid  and  care  for  countj^  indigents, 
(b)  scope  and  level  of  services  provided,  and  (c) 
obligations  for  medical  care  prior  to  June  30,  1967. 

Oeneral  Description 

Presently,  30  counties  are  participating  in  the 
county  "option"  program.  The  care  provided  to  the 
medically  indigent  in  county  hospitals  is  integrated 
with  the  care  provided  under  all  other  programs. 
Therefore,  the  following  descriptions  of  care  and 
factors  for  planning  apply  to  other  county  hospital 
programs  as  well  as  the  medically  indigent. 

The  quality,  quantity  of  care  and  the  type  of  serv- 
ices provided  in  county  hospitals  throughout  the  state 
vary  depending  upon  the  size,  location,  and  the  funds 
available.  Some  county  hospitals  provide  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  health  care  delivery  system.  They 
may  include  preventive,  diagnostic,  therapeutic,  re- 
habilitative and  chronic  disease  or  long-term  care  for 
their  patients.  They  may  provide  these  services 
through  emergency  and  outpatient  ambulatory  clinics, 
inpatient  hospital  beds,  home  care  programs,  panel 
physician  offices,  and  contract  emergency  services. 

The  health  services  rendered  in  county  hospitals  f  aU 
into  five  broad  categories :  necessary  medical  services 
required  by  law;  necessary  medical  services  not  re- 


quired by  law;  developmental  services;  medical  and 
health  education ;  and  training,  services,  and  research. 

(A)  NECESSARY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
REQUIRED  BY  LAW 

Medical  care  is  required  by  law  for  persons  who 
are  considered  indigent  and  in  need  of  care;  for  the 
protection  of  the  individual  or  public ;  for  psychiatric 
illnesses  or  certain  communicable  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis  or  venereal  diseases;  and  prisoners  and 
wards  of  the  court  who  are  in  legal  custody. 

Essential  medical  care  not  otherwise  available  is 
provided  for  emergencies,  mass  casualties  or  for 
specialized  or  unique  types  of  care  requiring  constant 
attention  or  special  equipment  not  available  elsewhere. 
County  hospitals  provide  medical  care  when  there  is 
unavailability  of  beds,  unavailability  of  necessary 
services,  or  lack  of  acceptance  in  community  hospital 
facilities. 

(B)  NECESSARY  MEDICAL  SERVICES  NOT 
REQUIRED  BY  LAW 

The  county  hospitals  respond  to  demonstrated 
medical  care  services  needs  as  presented  by  the  de- 
partments of  the  county,  advisory  commissions,  local 
state  and  federal  health  authorities,  community  health 
and  comprehensive  health  planning  groups,  and  the 
consumers  at  large.  The  county  supervisors'  actions, 
delineated  by  both  policy  and  budgetary  procedures, 
define  the  tjrpes  and  levels  of  services  to  be  made  avail- 
able in  county  hospitals.  Examples  are :  trauma 
centers ;  acute  care  and  rehabilitation  of  stroke  injury, 
spinal  cord  injury,  cardiac  and  pulmonary  disabilities, 
and  alcohol  and  drug  addiction;  care  of  chronic  dis- 
ease and  disabling  conditions ;  catastrophic  or  unusual 
complex  problems  of  respiratory  failure,  renal  or  liver 
failure,  extensive  burns,  or  terminal  cancer. 

(C)  DEVELOPMENTAL  SERVICES 

In  order  to  meet  the  standards  in  the  community 
and  to  cover  unmet  needs  for  its  citizens,  the  county 
hospitals  are  encouraged  to  be  a  source  in  the  com- 
munity for  the  development  and  establishment  of  new 
services.  These  programs  are  designed  to  meet  un- 
solved or  emerging  major  health  care  needs.  Examples 
are  :  coronary  care  units,  renal  dialysis,  home  care  pro- 
grams, cancer  chemotherapy,  organ  replacement  and 
transplants,  spinal  cord  injury  centers,  and  stroke 
centers. 

(D)  MEDICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  SERVICES 

In  order  to  have  sufficient  health  manpower  to  pro- 
vide a  level  of  health  services  commensurate  with  the 
community  standards  and  to  assist  the  community  to 
meet  its  needs,  the  county  hospitals  are  one  of  the 
prime  sources  for  the  development  and  training  of 
health  personnel  and  the  major  source  of  their  clinical 
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County  Option — Continued 


experiences.  Examples  are :  intern  programs,  nursing- 
schools  and  in-service  training,  and  nonliealtli  cate- 
gories essential  to  the  development  and  delivery  of 
health  services.  The  above  education  and  training 
functions  are  carried  out  by  the  county  hospitals 
themselves  or  in  conjunction  with  the  educational 
institutions. 

(E)  RESEARCH 

To  provide  an  adequate  level  of  care  and  to  develop 
needed  new  programs  and  techniques,  it  is  essential  to 
integrate  research  into  the  basic  care  program.  The 
county  hospitals  provide  an  environment  and  oppor- 
tunity for  research  into  the  causes  of  disease,  for  im- 
provement of  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  techniques 
and  the  delivery  of  health  services.  A  few  outstanding 
examples  of  research  in  the  county  hospitals  which 
have  had  an  impact  on  the  ability  to  improve  medical 
care  to  local  residents  are:  (1)  tuberculosis  identifi- 
cation and  treatment,  (2)  acute  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  severe  respiratory  poliomyelitis,  (3)  cardiac 
surgery  and  heart  valve  replacement,  (4)  artificial 
electric  arm  and  muscle  paralysis,  (5)  renal  dialysis 
and  organ  replacement. 

The  following  factors  must  be  considered  in  pro- 
viding funds  to  county  hospitals  in  the  future : 

(A)  FORCES  CREATING  CHANGE 

A  number  of  forces  are  operating  at  all  levels  of 
government  and  in  the  communities  at  large  which 
have  a  significant  impact  on  health  problems,  organi- 
zation of  health  systems  and  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices. These  forces  can  be  broadly  grouped  into  four 
categories:  health  legislation,  socio-economic  forces, 
scientific  advances,  and  environmental  problems  and 
developments. 

(B)  CHANGING  CONCEPTS  OF  HEALTH  CARE 
DELIVERY 

There  is  greater  emphasis  on  prevention  through 
mass  screening,  early  case  findings  and  multiphasic 
and  comprehensive  diagnostic  services.  There  appears 
to  be  diminishing  segregation  in  the  delivery  of  health 
services  by  class  or  economic  categories.  The  trends  are 
to  blend  private  and  public  services  into  one  system 
and  level  of  health  care,  while  retaining  competitive 
methods  of  delivery.  This  results  in  the  county  hos- 
pitals treating  both  indigent  and  non-indigent  pa- 
tients. There  is  the  emergence  of  comprehensive 
hospital  centers  providing  emergency,  ambulatory, 
and  inpatient  services  to  the  public  at  large.  There  is 
a  trend  toward  the  centralization  of  specialized  serv- 
ices such  as  major  emergency  care,  organ  banks,  and 
transplantation. 

(C)  CHANGING  HEALTH  PROBLEMS 

Additional  importance  is  being  attached  to  such 
areas  as:  (1)  alcoholism — ^medical  versus  police  prob- 


lem, (2)  increased  drug  abuse  and  addiction,  (3)  in- 
creased p.sychiatric  illness,  (4)  increased  emergency 
care  needs.  (5)  problems  of  the  aging,  (6)  organ  col- 
lection, handling,  storage,  and  transplantation. 

Proposed  Programs 

The  total  county  "option"  program  cost  for  1968- 
69  and  1969-70  allows  for  only  those  types  of  services 
and  charges  allowed  in  the  Title  XIX  program. 
County  hospitals'  budget  submissions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Care  Services  are  being  revised  in 
greater  depth  by  program  and  fiscal  per.sonnel  to  ap- 
prove funds  based  upon  the  standards  of  eligibility 
level  of  care  and  types  of  services  being  provided 
through  the  county  "option"  program.  Wliere  a  need 
has  been  shown  and  funds  are  available,  the  level  of 
care  in  the  county  hospitals  is  being  upgraded  to  that 
of  nonpublic  hospitals.  The  county  hospitals'  future 
health  care  role  in  the  community  is  changing  largely 
due  to  the  free  choice  of  provider  given  to  many  for- 
mer county  patients  through  the  Medicare  and  Medi- 
Cal  programs.  The  funds  provided  to  county  hospitals 
for  the  county  "option"  program  are  considered  for 
its  impact  on  the  future  role  of  the  county  hospitals. 

The  standards  of  eligibility,  personal  financial  par- 
ticipation and  collection  procedures  for  the  county 
"option"  program  are  being  reviewed  in  each  county. 
The  future  goal  is  to  work  towards  a  more  uniform 
standard  of  eligibility  and  financial  participation  for 
the  medically  indigent  persons  throughout  the  state. 

Eeviews  are  being  made  of  the  scope,  level  of  care 
and  types  of  services  being  provided  for  medically 
indigent  persons  in  the  county  hospitals.  Greater  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  those  hospitals  where  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  care  is  below  that  of  the  com- 
munity standards. 

A  major  change  in  the  uncompensated  cost  reim- 
bursement concept  is  being  implemented  in  the  "op- 
tion" counties.  As  the  various  hospital  billing  systems 
become  automated,  a  method  of  computing  cost  for 
each  county  medically  indigent  patient  has  developed. 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  method  of  recording  cost  for 
each  county  medically  indigent  patient  will  be  fully 
operative  by  July  1,  1969. 

The  information  systems  of  county  hospitals  will  be 
examined  for  more  effective  state  utilization.  Account- 
ing systems,  budgetary  and  research  data,  eligibility 
determination  and  patient  data  are  areas  requiring 
substantial  emphasis. 

During  the  current  year,  a  survey  was  conducted 
of  the  workload  for  the  Department  of  Health  Care 
Services  that  is  associated  with  the  county  "option." 
As  a  result  of  the  workload  evaluation,  14  positions 
have  been  abolished.  Of  the  45.5  original  positions, 
31.5  are  currently  needed  to  perform  the  work  created 
by  the  county  "option." 
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County  Option — Continued 


PROGEAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,  County  Option   §133.099,463       $149,972,712       $157,553,911 

General  Fund 27.149,330  40.000,000  45,000,000 

County  funds   105,950,113         109,972,712         112,553,911 


Administration 


Need 


The  state,  iu  implementing  the  Medi-Cal  benefits, 
has  committed  itself  to  a  large  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  There  is  a  need  to  have  these  expenditures 
managed  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  health  care  to  eligible  recipients. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  administration  element  is  to 
plan,  organize,  manage  and  control  the  Medi-Cal  pro- 
gram. There  must  be  an  assurance  that  the  services 
provided  are  of  at  least  a  qualitj'  equivalent  to  those 
available  to  the  general  public,  that  budgetary  limita- 
tions are  observed,  that  the  public  is  as  informed  as 
possible  and  that  the  entire  program  is  managed  in 
a  manner  beneficial  to  both  the  recipients  of  service 
and  the  citizens  of  California, 

General  Description 

The  necessary  administrative  activities  are  eligi- 
bility certification,  the  determination  of  the  scope  of 
benefits,  program  cost  control,  program  control  and 
services  pajTuent.  These  acti^^ties,  coupled  with  other 
management  controls,  are  designed  to  facilitate  the 
proper  management  of  the  program. 


The  medical  assistance  program  legislation  estab- 
lished an  11-member  body  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
This  body,  designated  the  "Health  Eeview  and  Pro- 
gram Council"  serves  in  an  achdsory  capacity  to  the 
Governer,  Secretarj^  of  Human  Eelations  and  the  Di- 
rector, Department  of  Health  Care  Services.  At  least 
five  members  shall  be  members  of  the  health  profes- 
sions. The  Directors  of  the  Departments  of  Health 
Care  Services,  Public  Health,  Social  Welfare,  Mental 
Hygiene,  and  Eehabilitation  are  ex  officio  members. 

To  administer  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
various  state  departments  involved  in  the  medical  as- 
sistance program,  the  Department  of  Health  Care 
Services  has  been  established.  This  department  suc- 
ceeds to  the  powers  and  duties  formerly  assigned  to 
the  Office  of  Health  Care  Services.  In  addition  to  its 
role  of  program  coordination  and  supervision,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  Care  Services  provides  policy 
determination,  fiscal  and  management  control,  pro- 
gram planning  and  review,  training  assistance,  and 
federal  program  relations.  The  department  is  respon- 
sible for  the  program's  effective  utilization  of  the 
medical  and  social  service  resources  available  within 
the  state. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,  Administration §28,065,176 

Element  Components  : 

Eligibility  determination §11,067,033 

Benefits  planning 949,511 

Prosram  cost  control 1,6.54,315 

Program  control 2.9S1,9SS 

Services  payment 10,731,812 

General  administration 680,517 


$36,626,015        §39,527,060 


§13,120,474 
2,318,970 
2,053,030 
4,224,930 
13,749,721 
1,158,890 


§13,396,387 
2,295,937 
2,214,653 

5,247,781 

15,023,234 

1,349,068 


Program  Accomplishments 


Eligibility  Determination 

Need 


During  the  1967-68  fiscal  year,  a  monthly  average 
of  1,475,662  persons  were  certified  eligible  of  the  Medi- 
Cal  program.  This  total  consists  of  1,366,075  persons 
certified  eligible  for  group  I  benefits  and  109,587 
medically  needy  persons  eligible  for  group  II  benefits. 


The  need  is  to  insure  that  eligible  recipients  in  the 
two  major  classifications  within  the  program  are  cov- 
ered in  accordance  with  established  criteria. 

The  groups  for  whom  Medi-Cal  benefits 
tended  are: 


are   m- 
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Eligibility  Determination — Continued 


1.  All  individuals  and  families  receiving  money 
payments  tli rough  the  federally  assisted  Public  As- 
sistance Programs. 

2.  All  persons  who  would  be  eligible  for  such 
money  payments  but  refuse  money  paATnents. 

3.  Children  under  age  21  in  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  families  who  are  not  attending 
school  or  participating  in  training  programs. 

4.  Children  in  foster  care  at  public  expense. 

5.  Medically  needy  individuals  and  families  who 
would  be  eligible  for  money  payments  in  the  fed- 
erally assisted  aid  categories  except  for  income  and 
resources. 

Oijectives 

The  purpose  is  to  determine  that  individuals  and 
families  meet  and  continue  to  meet  established  criteria 
in  order  to  qualify  for  the  receipt  of  health  services 
provided  under  the  Medi-Cal  program. 

General  Description 

The  following  activities  and  functions  are  per- 
formed in  the  determination  of  eligibility : 

1.  Establishment  and  utilization  of  methods  of 
determining  eligibility  for  all  applicants,  either  as 
individuals  or  families,  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
simplicity  of  administration,  the  best  interests  of 
applicants  and  recipients,  and  which  respects  their 
rights  and  dignity. 

2.  Assurance  that  all  who  wish  to  apply  for  medi- 
cal assistance  are  given  an  opportunitj^  to  do  so; 
decisions  on  eligibility  of  applicants  are  made 
promptly;  applicants  found  eligible  qualify  for 
benefits  immediately. 

3.  Assurance  that  counties  determine  eligibility 
in  accordance  with  mandatory  statewide  standards. 

4.  Assurance  that  recipients  are  provided  with 
valid  identification  cards  for  access  to  needed  bene- 
fits. 

5.  Continuance  of  medical  coverage  to  persons  no 
longer  eligible  for  benefits  under  group  I  coverage, 
but  who  still  retain  eligibility  for  Medi-Cal. 

Proposed  Program 

Determination  of  eligibility  is  performed  by  the 
county  welfare  departments  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  The  purpose  is 
to  certify  eligible  persons  for  medical  assistance  bene- 
fits. Public  assistance  recipients  are  automatically 
eligible  and  are  certified.  Other  persons  must  submit  a 
declaration  of  eligibility  which  is  evaluated  for  pro- 
gram eligibility  factors  such  as  age,  disability,  blind- 


ness or  parental  deprivation  and  for  resource  evalua- 
tion to  determine  the  eligible  recipient's  share  of  cost. 
Certification  to  program  benefits,  notification  of  eligi- 
bility and  issuance  of  identification  cards  completes 
the  eligibility  process. 

At  intervals,  reaffirmation  of  eligibility  and  re- 
certification  for  continuing  program  benefits  is  re- 
quired. Validation  of  eligibility  (investigation  of  ac- 
curacy of  declarations)  is  performed  by  statistical 
sampling  as  required  by  federal  law.  A  total  of  180 
positive  samples  for  each  category  of  aid  is  required 
each  year  from  each  county.  Sampling  is  performed 
county  by  county  and  can  take  from  three  months  to 
one  year  depending  on  the  size  of  the  county.  The 
standard  of  accuracy  established  by  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  is  97  percent.  Information  concern- 
ing eligibility  is  submitted  through  social  welfare  to 
the  fiscal  intermediaries  so  that  vendor  claims  can  be 
checked  for  payment.  Complaints  and  requests  for 
fair  hearings  in  relation  to  actions  (or  lack  of  action) 
by  county  welfare  departments  dealing  with  eligibility 
for  assistance  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare.  The  proposed  program  for  1968-69 
and  1969-70  fiscal  years  is  a  continuation  of  these 
functions  and  activities.  Studies  are  currently  being 
conducted  to  evaluate  the  eligibility  certification 
process  and  devise  more  effective  procedures. 

During  the  1969-70  fiscal  year,  an  estimated  total 
of  1,807,100  persons  will  be  certified  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  provided  by  the  Medi-Cal  program.  The  total 
is  comprised  of  1,626.300  individuals  eligible  to  receive 
group  I  benefits,  175,900  medically  needy  recipients 
of  group  II  benefits  and  an  additional  4,900  mentally 
retarded  patients  in  state  hospitals. 

W orhload  Adjustments 

In  augmentation  of  the  continuing  program,  an  in- 
crease of  21.4  man-years  is  requested  in  the  1968-69 
fiscal  year.  These  positions  are  necessary  to  initiate  a 
"crash"  program  with  the  objective  of  certifying 
eligibility  of  patients  in  state  hospitals. 

In  the  1969-70  fiscal  year,  a  net  reduction  of  6.8 
man-years  is  proposed.  This  decrease  is  a  combination 
of  the  following:  (1)  completion  of  the  "crash"  cer- 
tification program  which  will  result  in  a  reduction  of 
7.1  man-years  and  (2)  caseload  increases  which  will 
require  the  addition  of  0.3  man-years  to  the  ongoing 
program. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Department  of 

Social  Welfare $877,782 

County  administration 10,189,251 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$1,345,714 
11,774,760 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$1,186,925 
12,209,462 


Totals    $11,067,033  $13,120,474  $13,396,387 
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Benefits  Planning 


Program  Accomplishments 

A  full  range  of  health  services  that  meet  federal 
and  state  statutory  requirements  have  been  made 
available  to  the  recipients  through  the  usual  commu- 
nity channels  by  which  health  resources  are  provided 
to  the  entire  population.  Efforts  over  the  first  two 
years  of  the  program  have  been  directed  primarily 
toward  establishing  and  refining  standards  of  partici- 
pation by  providers  that  meet  federal  requirements 
and  good  community  practice.  There  are  now  approxi- 
mately 25  different  professional  and  nonprofessional 
provider  groups  participating  in  the  program.  There 
has  been  continuous  review  of  available  benefits,  both 
through  the  analysis  of  data  as  a  result  of  paid  claims 
information  and  review  with  providers  in  the  special 
advisory  groups. 

Need 

The  state  must  be  assured  that  adequate  health 
services  are  provided  to  those  who  are  unable  to  secure 
them  without  assistance  and  that  these  services  are 
rendered  by  providers  who  meet  established  standards 
and  that  the  quality  of  care  provided  is  at  the  level  of 
usual  community  standards. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  plan  and  construct  a  scope  of 
benefits  within  available  resources,  that  is  comprehen- 
sive for  all  those  who  participate  in  the  program. 

General  Description 

The  following  activities  are  performed  to  meet  the 
objectives : 

1.  Establishment  of  short-  and  long-range  plans 
for  the  provision  of  comprehensive  health  care  serv- 
ices ;  and  establishment  of  priorities  for  the  program 
under  which  benefits  are  provided  in  order  to  assure 
program  solvency.  This  objective  is  met  through 
continuous  review  of  benefits,  changing  patterns  of 
health  care  service  delivery  and  organization,  and 
the  health  needs  of  existing  and  potential  recipient 
groups.  The  benefits  provided  within  this  program 
are  also  reviewed  in  light  of  their  interrelationship 
with  health  services  provided  the  general  public  and 
the  effect  that  this  program  will  have  on  these  other 
services. 

2.  Assure  compliance  with  state  and  federal  re- 
quirements. Changing  laws  and  regulations  require 
changes  within  the  program  to  maintain  compli- 
ance and  qualif.y  for  federal  financial  participa- 
tion. This  objective  also  includes  the  review  of 
proposed  state  and  federal  legislation,  recommenda- 
tions regarding  this  legislation  and  participation  in 
legislative  hearings. 

3.  Continuous  review  and  evaluations  of  services 
provided  and  received.  Such  evaluation  is  carried 
out  by  using  data  processing  systems,  using  paid 


claims  information  and  special  studies.  Also,  review 
is  carried  out  by  contact  with  providers  and  recipi- 
ents through  a  system  of  consultants  employed  by 
both  the  state  and  local  governments. 

4.  Establishment  of  standards  for  services  and 
providers.  This  includes  the  development  of  stand- 
ards, working  with  provider  groups  and  others  and 
the  continual  review  and  upgrading  of  these  stand- 
ards. This  includes  working  with  other  agencies  re- 
garding qualifications  of  new  provider  groups  and 
disciplines. 

5.  Establishment  and  maintenance  of  provider  re- 
lations. The  Department  of  Health  Care  Services 
staff  works  continually  with  providers  individually 
and  as  independent  and/or  ofSeially  representative 
groups.  There  are,  for  example,  14  advisory  com- 
mittees representing  separate  professional  groups 
with  whom  benefits  and  delivery  of  services  are 
reviewed. 

Proposed  Program 

Through  continual  program  evaluation  and  review 
of  alternate  methods  of  providing  care,  program 
changes  will  be  implemented  to  provide  for  improved 
levels  of  care  and  efSciency  of  delivery.  This  evalua- 
tion and  review  will  be  carried  out  by  a  study  of  in- 
formation produced  directly  by  the  program,  special 
studies,  use  of  advisory  groups  representing  profes- 
sions and  facilities  and  similar  measures.  Standards 
for  participating  providers  are  under  continual  re- 
view to  meet  changing  practices  and  federal  require- 
ments. Studies  are  also  planned  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  evaluate  the  methods  by  which  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  program  seek  and  receive  their  health 
services,  whether  these  are  adequate  for  all  groups 
and  locations  and  what  changes  need  to  be  made  to 
correct  areas  of  deficiencies.  Long-range  planning  is 
being  implemented  to  meet  the  ultimate  goal  of  com- 
prehensive health  care  by  1975.  The  program  is  also 
working  closely  with  county  hospitals  to  assist  in  as- 
suring that  the  health  services  provided  by  these  fa- 
cilities are  at  acceptable  community  levels. 

Workload  Adjustments 

An  increase  of  55.9  positions  is  requested  in  the 
current  year  in  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
for  the  implementation  of  a  program  of  care  for  the 
mentally  retarded  under  Title  XIX  of  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act.  These  positions  will  perform 
certain  functions  required  as  a  condition  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  federal  funds.  This  includes  initial  and  sub- 
sequent quarterly  physical  examinations  and  social 
evaluations  of  all  eligible  persons.  A  net  increase  of 
54.9  positions  will  be  continued  in  the  1969-70  fiscal 
year. 

The  Department  of  Social  Welfare  also  has  respon- 
sibility in  this  area.  Pull  implementation  of  associated 
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Benefits  Planning — Continued 


planning  and  review  functions  will  require  9.2  man- 
years  in  the  1968-69  fiscal  year.  This  will  be  reduced 
to  6.1  man-years  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  as  the 
program  stabilizes.  0.2  additional  man-years  are 
needed  in  the  1969-70  fi.scal  year  to  meet  increases 
in  ongoing  workload.  A  net  increase  of  2. .5  positions 
in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  is  requested  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Care  Services  for  the  benefit  planning 
function.  One  position  is  being  requested  in  the 
1968-69  fiscal  year  to  coordinate  and  staff  functions 
for  the  State  Health  Planning  Council.  This  position 
is  to  be  established  in  the  Department  of  Health  Care 


Services  and  will  be  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  using  Federal  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Act  funds. 

Five-tenths  man-year  is  requested  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  department's  ability  to  evaluate  cost  data 
used  to  make  program  expenditure  estimates. 


Input  Art'ial 

1967-6S 
Department  of  Health 

Care    Services    5442,179 

Department  of  Social  Welfare     376,192 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene     131,140 


Estim-'tpd 
196S-69 

.$715.0.54 

576.7.34 

1,027,182 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$766,612 

.50.S.682 

1,020,643 


Totals $949,511   $2,318,970    $2,295,937 


Program  Cost  Control 


Program  Accomplishments 

It  is  essential  in  order  to  receive  the  greatest  return 
for  the  money  that  is  allocated  to  be  assured  that  the 
state  is  paying  adequate  fees  and  reimbursements  to 
the  providers  of  care.  Most  of  the  effort  over  the  first 
two  years  of  the  program  has  gone  into  evaluating 
the  usual  and  customary  fees  of  the  participating 
physicians  and  adjusting  the  reimbursement  pajinents 
to  nursing  homes.  Fiscal  audits  for  county  hospitals 
are  carried  out  directly  by  the  state,  and  for  other 
facilities  by  the  fiscal  intermediaries  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  state.  A  complete  audit  of  nurs- 
ing homes  and  home  health  is  currently  underway. 

Need 

The  state,  in  adopting  the  Medi-Cal  program,  has 
recognized  the  health  care  problems  of  the  state's 
needy  population.  In  doing  so,  the  state  has  commit- 
ted itself  to  a  large  expenditure  of  public  funds.  It  is 
mandatory  that  the  state,  through  the  administrators 
of  the  program,  exercise  fiscal  control  and  maintain  a 
continuing  awareness  of  the  program  in  terms  of  cost 
requirements.  The  public  of  California,  through  its 
elected  officials,  has  the  right  to  be  advised  of  the  cur- 
rent financial  status  of  the  program  at  any  given  time. 

Oijectives 

The  primary  objective  is  to  ensure  that  the  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Medi-Cal  program  are  both  valid 
and  accurate.  There  is  a  need  to  determine  if  the  rates 
charged  to  the  program  for  services  provided  are 
equitable.  The  objective  is  further  served  by  estimat- 
ing the  costs  involved  for  a  period  of  time  in  order  to 
insure  proper  fiscal  management  and  conducting  post- 
audits  to  determine  the  validity  of  claims  against  the 
program. 

General  Description 

Program  cost  control  is  accomplished  through 
several  activities.  Program  estimates   are   concerned 


with  summarizing,  evaluating,  and  preparing  esti- 
mates of  the  effects  of  proposed  changes  in  regiila- 
tions  and  legislation.  Cost  information  is  prepared  as 
required.  Consultation  activities  with  other  agencies, 
fiscal  intermediaries,  actuaries,  and  other  experts  are 
carried  on  in  order  to  properly  evaluate  cost  informa- 
tion. 

In  order  to  determine  the  accuracj'  and  validity 
of  the  payments  made  by  the  program,  audits  are 
conducted.  These  audits  are  concerned  with  the  final 
adjustment  and  reconciliation  of  the  provisional  pay- 
ments made  to  hospitals  and  nursing  homes;  estab- 
lishing and  administering  the  reimbursement  program 
for  county  hospitals  for  services  provided  under  the 
Medi-Cal  program ;  administering  and  controlling  the 
payment  procedures  elected  by  the  counties  in  meeting 
the  county  share  of  cost  for  the  Medi-Cal  program; 
reconciliation  audit  for  determination  of  actual  cost; 
and  audit  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  104,  Stat- 
utes of  1967,  relating  to  limitations  of  salaries,  in- 
digency standards,  and  level  of  services  in  the  counties 
(county  option). 

Proposed  Program 

Keview  of  fees  and  reimbursements  will  continue 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  other  professional 
groups  than  physicians  and  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  it  is  planned  to  begin  updating  the  schedule 
of  maximum  allowances  in  areas  that  have  not  been 
reviewed  for  some  years.  The  department  is  devel- 
oping a  program  by  which  it  can  be  assiired  that  the 
fiscal  intermediaries  are  maintaining  an  adequate 
level  of  audit  control. 

WorJcload  Adjustments 

Four  additional  limited-term  positions  were  added 
in  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  to  perform  the  audit  func- 
tion necessary  in  county  hospitals. 

In  1969-70  a  net  increase  of  4  man-years  is  required 
based  on  the  following:  (1)  4.8  man-years  for  rate 
determination,  (2)  0.1  man-year  to  accomplish  the  in- 
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Program  Cost  Control — Continued 

vestigation  and  intermediary  audit  duties,  and  (3)  a  '"P"*                                          1967-^s 

reduction  of  0.9  man-year  due  to  a  reevaluation  of  Department  of  Health 

the  duties  assigned  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  Care  Services $737,124 

Chapter  104,  Statutes  of  1967,  which  limited  state         ^^^'^^i  intermediaries 917,191 

participation  in  the  county  option  (AB  583).  Totals    $1,654,315   $2,053,030  $2,214,653 

Program  Control 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$880,958 
1,172,072 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$936,885 
1,277,768 


Program  Accomplishments 

Most  of  the  direct  surveillance  of  the  manner  in 
which  services  are  provided  and  received  is  carried 
out  by  the  fiscal  intermediaries  under  general  super- 
vision of  the  department.  Over  the  first  two  years  of 
the  program,  the  intermediaries  concentrated  on  rec- 
ognizing those  providers  in  which  there  was  evidence 
of  gross  abuse.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  refine 
the  methods  by  which  unusual  practices  are  recog- 
nized so  that  there  can  be  a  more  effective  control  of 
program  abuse.  The  intermediaries  have  developed  an 
effective  relationship  with  the  provider  groups,  espe- 
cially the  physicians  and  the  hospitals  and  as  a  result 
of  this,  a  peer  review  system  has  been  established 
to  recommend  action  in  those  eases  where  professional 
judgment  is  necessary.  As  a  result  of  this  system  a 
number  of  providers,  physicians,  pharmacists,  optom- 
etrists and  podiatrists  have  been  suspended  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  by  the  department.  The 
department  holds  about  24  appellate  hearings  in  these 
cases  each  year.  An  effective  program  control  has  been 
the  development  and  use  of  the  prior  authorization 
procedure.  Prior  authorization  requests  are  acted  upon 
by  Medi-Cal  consultants  who  at  this  time  are  em- 
ployed locally  by  health  and  welfare  departments. 
During  this  fiscal  year,  the  department  is  assuming 
direct  responsibility  for  the  Medi-Cal  consultant  ac- 
tivity and  the  transfer  of  this  function  wiU  occcur  in 
most  of  northern  California  by  the  end  of  the  1968-69 
fiscal  year. 

l^eed 

It  is  essential  that  the  state  be  assured  that  the 
health  services  within  this  program  are  provided  at 
the  community  level  of  quality,  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able return  on  the  expenditure  of  state,  federal  and 
local  money  and  that  adequate  measures  are  taken  to 
prevent  abuse  by  recipients  and  providers  alike. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  this  activity  is  to  provide  a  system 
by  which  utilization  of  the  services  by  providers  and 
recipients  is  reviewed,  reported  upon,  and  controlled 
as  necessary.  This  is  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  the 
program  are  provided  on  a  level  of  quality  compatible 
with  that  available  to  all,  the  utilization  is  proper  and 
within  accepted  practice,  and  that  the  costs  are  rea- 
sonable and  within  budgetary  limits. 


General  Description 

Functions  and  activities  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  maintain  continuous  review  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  aU  health  services  by  1.5  million  recipi- 
ents and  the  provision  of  these  services  by  approxi- 
mately 70,000  providers.  This  objective  is  met 
through  the  evaluation  of  paid  claims  data  by  the 
state  and  the  fiscal  intermediaries,  by  means  of  a 
data  processing  system  and  individual  claims  re- 
view; by  peer  professional  review  of  unusual  prac- 
tices carried  out  by  cooperative  arrangements  be- 
tween the  fiscal  intermediaries  and  provider  groups; 
by  activities  on  the  local  level  by  state  and  local 
Medi-Cal  consultants ;  through  direct  observation  of 
utilization  practices,  e.g.,  a  professional  team  review 
of  nursing  home  patients. 

2.  To  investigate  suspected  abuse  and  unusual 
practice  to  carry  out  disciplinary  actions  as  neces- 
sary. Investigations  are  initiated  as  a  result  of  in- 
formation from  utilization  review  and  complaints. 
Investigation  of  alleged  recipient  abuse  is  carried 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  state  and  local  welfare 
departments  and  of  providers  in  cooperation  with 
the  fiscal  intermediaries  and  provider  groups.  As  a 
result  of  these  investigations,  disciplinary  action 
might  be  taken  by  the  state,  which  could  include 
suspension  from  the  program  on  the  part  of  a  pro- 
vider or  referral  to  the  district  attorney  in  the 
event  of  a  suspected  criminal  offense. 

3.  To  hold  hearings  and  appeals.  Hearings  are 
held  by  the  state  to  review  proposed  standards  and 
regulations  which  assist  in  program  control  and  also 
are  held  in  some  cases  of  disciplinarj^  action.  Ap- 
peals are  held  at  the  request  of  recipients  or  pro- 
viders against  whom  disciplinary  action  has  been 
taken. 

4.  To  establish  a  system  of  prior  authorization 
for  specific  services  and  guidelines  by  which  these 
prior  authorizations  will  be  followed.  In  order  to 
control  the  uses  of  certain  services,  a  review  will 
be  made  for  the  need  for  such  services  by  a  Medi- 
Cal  consultant.  Tj'pes  of  services  subject  to  review 
include  the  provision  of  certain  appliances  such  as 
hearing  aids,  outpatient  physical  therapy  services 
beyond  a  certain  number  of  visits,  and  some  serv- 
ices that  because  of  their  complexity  should  only 
be  provided  by  certain  qualified  facilities.  It  is  also 
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Program  Control- 

occasionally  necessary  to  control  program  usage  by 
certain  individual  recipients  or  providers  of  serv- 
ice who  have  demonstrated  by  previous  practice 
that  they  need  to  be  restrained  from  abusing  the 
program. 

5.  To  make  routine  and  special  statistical  reports 
to  the  federal  government,  state  administration, 
Legislature,  and  other  agencies.  In  addition  to  re- 
quired routine  reporting  to  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies, e.g.,  monthly  and  quarterly  statistical  and 
financial  reports,  special  reports  describing  pro- 
gram costs  and  procedures  are  also  provided  for  the 
use  of  provider  groups  participating  in  the  pro- 
grams. These  groups  cooperate  vrith  the  state  in 
recommending  methods  for  delivery  of  services, 
scope  of  benefits,  and  cost  and  utilization  control. 

6.  To  certify  health  facilities  and  services  that 
participate  in  the  program.  Basic  minimum  require- 
ments are  established  on  the  federal  and  state  level 
vrhich  assure  the  delivery  of  high-quality  services  by 
such  facilities  as  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  home 
health  agencies.  Most  of  this  activity  is  carried  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  its  licensing  activities  and  certification 
of  facilities  for  Medicare  participation,  which  in 
turn  qualifies  facilities  for  participation  in  Medi- 
Cal. 

7.  To  establish  and  maintain  provider  relations. 
This  is  necessary  to  assure  an  understanding,  on  the 
part  of  the  providers,  of  the  philosophy,  rules,  and 
regulations  under  which  the  program  operates.  The 
major  role  in  this  activity  is  assigned  to  the  fiscal 
intermediaries. 

Proposed  Program 

The  fiscal  intermediaries  are  expanding  and  refin- 
ing their  surveillance  techniques  and  as  each  proce- 
dure is  developed,  it  will  be  reviewed  by  the  de- 
partment prior  to  being  placed  into  operation.  The 
department  will  also  monitor  these  activities  to  be 
assured  that  the  surveillance  being  practiced  is  ade- 
quate. Presently,  the  intermediaries  prepare  daily  de- 
tailed reports  and  send  them  along  with  paid  claim 
tapes  to  the  department.  Surveillance  reports  are  pro- 
duced from  the  paid  claims  records  and  summary 
reports  are  prepared  periodically.  These  reports  check 
the  accuracy  of  intermediary  surveillance  and  are 
used  as  a  control  device.  It  is  expected  that  as  the 
surveillance  techniques  improve,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  hold  more  hearings  and  appeals  in  reviewing 
actions  taken  against  providers.  The  department, 
through  special  studies  and  analyses  of  data  will  be 
establishing  improved  techniques  by  which  the  services 
provided  under  this  program  can  be  compared  with 


—Continued 

.services  provided  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to 
special  groups,  so  that  determination  can  be  made  as 
to  the  quality  of  care  provided.  The  1969-70  support 
budget  request  for  the  Field  Services  Bureau,  which 
will  assume  the  Medi-Cal  consultant  function,  to- 
tals !J2.9  million.  A  corresponding  reduction  has  been 
made  in  the  support  budget  requests  for  the  counties. 
The  direct  state  supervision  of  this  function  will  pro- 
vide for  more  consistent  application  of  controls  on 
prior  authorization  requests  and  will  result  in  a  pro- 
gram cost  saving  of  approximately  $3.2  million  in  the 
1969-70  fiscal  year.  This  will  be  accomplished  pri- 
marily by  applying  uniform  standards  of  approval 
to  requests  for  services.  For  example,  nursing  home 
admission  standards  and  reauthorization  standards 
will  be  reinforced  and  applied  more  uniformly 
throughout  the  state.  The  regional  and  district  organi- 
zation will  make  medical  and  other  professional  staff 
available  during  normal  working  hours.  This  will 
greatly  improve  timely  consideration  of  prior  authori- 
zation requests  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number 
of  requests  approved  after  the  fact.  It  is  planned  that 
by  the  end  of  the  1969-70  fiscal  year,  all  of  the  Medi- 
Cal  consultant  functions  will  be  directly  under  the 
department,  or  provided  through  contractual  arrange- 
ments where  a  county  has  demonstrated  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  state  that  it  can  provide  acceptable 
consultant  services. 

Workload  Adjustments 

In  1968-69,  an  additional  103.8  man-years  are  re- 
quested. This  consists  of:  (1)  5.9  man-years  to 
perform  the  investigation  and  intermediary  audit 
function,  (2)  4.9  man-years  to  administer  the  pro- 
posed program  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and  (3) 
93  man-years  to  implement  the  transfer  of  the  Medi- 
Cal  consultation  and  prior  authorization  function 
from  county  to  state. 

An  additional  213.3  man-years  is  requested  for  the 
1969-70  fiscal  year.  This  consists  of:  (1)  0.7  man- 
year  for  rate  determination  duties,  (2)  2.6  man-years 
to  perform  the  increased  workload  of  the  investigation 
and  intermediary  audit  function,  and  (3)  210  man- 
years  to  continue  the  implementation  of  the  transfer 
of  the  Medi-Cal  consultation  and  prior  authorization 
from  the  various  counties  to  the  state. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 
Department  of  Health 

Care  Services $252,518  $1,450,634  $8,855,391 

Department  of  Mental 

Hygiene    11,404  89,320  88,752 

Department  of  Public  Health  327,995  448,836  345,000 

Totals    $591,917    $1,988,790    $4,2R9,143 

County  administration 2,390,071      2,236,140         958,638 

Totals    $2,981,988    $4,224,930    $5,247,781 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH   CARE  SERVICES — Continued 

Services  Payment 


Program  Accomplishments 

The  three  fiscal  intermediaries  for  the  Medi-Cal 
program  made  payment  for  20.668.827  claims  during 
the  1967-68  fiscal  year.  Substantial  improvement  was 
made  in  the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  fiscal 
intermediaries  and  the  claim  pajonent  control  pro- 
cedures. 

Procedures  vrere  established  for  each  of  the  three 
fiscal  intermediaries  to  maintain  consistent  and  efS- 
cient  processing  of  claims.  Substantial  improvement 
■was  made  in  relations  with  providers  by  increased 
dissemination  of  Medi-Cf^l  rules  pnd  regulations 
through  bulletins  and  meetings. 

Audi+s  of  fi«c?l  internipdiary  administrative  costs 
from  the  beginning  of  the  program  were  started. 
Audit  rrooTpms  for  the  review  of  institutional  pro- 
viders wp-re  developed  and  organiwd.  A  substantial 
n"mber  of  dunlieate  pa^Tnents  since  the  besrinning 
of  the  proPTam  were  identified  and  resulted  in  an 
ongoing  screening  rirocedure  to  prevent  future  dupli- 
ente  pa^unents.  Policies  and  procedures  for  the  fiscal 
intermediaries  vrere  developed  for  interim  pajTuents 
to  vendors,  outdated  checks  and  refunds  to  the  state. 

:Seed 

To  provide  assurance  to  state  administrators  that 
the  fiscal  intermediaries  are  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  that  the  assigned 
functions  are  performed  in  an  efiicient  and  economical 
manner;  to  reasonably  compensate  providers  deliver- 
ing services  to  certified  eligibles  of  the  Medi-Cal  pro- 
gram; to  insure  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
provider  of  proper  billing  procedures  and  the  ability 
to  resolve  payment  and  other  problems  as  they  arise; 
and  to  conserve  state  resources  and  prevent  duplica- 
tion of  benefits  provided  under  other  available  sources. 

Ohjectives 

The  objectives  are  to: 

1.  Ensure  eifective,  economical  operation  of  the 
payment  process  by  the  fiscal  intermediaries  in  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

2.  Certify  the  transfer  of  state  funds  in  order  to 
pay,  currently,  claims  for  services  rendered  certi- 
fied eligibles  of  the  Medi-Cal  program,  as  appro- 
priate under  the  allowable  charges  and  benefit 
controls  described  by  the  rules,  regulations  and  poli- 
cies governing  the  payment  process. 

3.  Maintain  effective  communications  with  pro- 
viders to  the  Medi-Cal  program. 

4.  Ensure  full  utilization  of  other  financial  re- 
sources prior  to  utilization  of  Medi-Cal  resources. 

Authority 

Authority  is  contained  in  Sections  14000(e), 
14105,  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code,  Sections  11180 


through  11183,  Government  Code ;  the  approved  con- 
tract between  the  State  of  California  and  the  fiscal 
intermediaries ;  Title  22  of  the  California  Administra- 
tive Code;  and  departmental  policy. 

General  Description 

The  Services  Pajonent  activity  is  comprised  of  four 
specific  tasks;  intermediary  control,  claims  pajTuent, 
provider  relations,  and  coordination  with  other  cover- 
age. Intermediary  control  is  accomplished  through 
both  the  ongoing  review  of  the  sj^stems  and  procedures 
utilized  in  carrying  out  the  pa^'ment  process  and  by 
postaudit  to  determine  the  effectiveness  and  economy 
of  the  results  of  those  procedures  and  systems.  These 
tasks  are  conducted  at  the  fiscal  intermediaries  ofBces 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Los  Angeles.  The 
ongoing  review  includes  testing  of  tlie  effectiveness  of 
those  sj^stems  and  procedures  and  detection  of  prob- 
lem areas  which  could  result  in  noncompliance  with 
laws,  regulations,  and  contractual  obligations.  The 
postaudit  consists  of  a  review  of  the  fiscal  interme- 
diary's performance  to  determine  the  extent  of  com- 
pliance with  the  contractual  requirements,  laws  and 
regulations. 

The  payment  process  is  administered  through  the 
fiscal  intermediaries.  Procedures  have  been  established 
for  the  review  of  claims  submitted  for  services  pro- 
vided under  the  program.  The  review  includes  a  de- 
termination of  medical  necessity,  appropriateness  of 
charges,  arithmetic  accuracy  of  the  claim,  whether  the 
services  are  covered,  whether  the  provider  is  certified, 
and  the  recipient  eligible.  In  certain  instances  county 
medical  consultants  and  the  Department  of  Health 
Care  Services  medical  consultants  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  determination  of  medical 
necessity  through  a  prior  authorization  procedure. 

Other  coverage  generally  includes  other  health 
plans,  including  Medicare,  as  well  as  personal  re- 
sources of  certain  recipients  or  liability  of  third 
parties.  Coordination  with  the  Medicare  program  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  framing  of  the  regula- 
tions, rules  and  policies  governing  the  administration 
of  the  Medi-Cal  program  in  order  to  insure  maximum 
utilization  of  Medicare  prior  to  the  assumption  of  the 
Medi-Cal  liability.  Providers  are  required  to  bill  other 
health  plans  and  recipients  with  a  share  of  cost  prior 
to  billing  the  Medi-Cal  program.  Third  party  liability 
is  usually  handled  through  the  fiscal  intermediaries 
via  a  screening  process  as  well  as  through  reporting 
of  potential  liabilities  by  recipients. 

Proposed  Program 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  detection  and  re- 
covery procedures  for  duplicate  payments  during  the 
first  22  months  of  the  program;  procedures  to  inte- 
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Services  Payment — Continued 

grate  Medi-Cal  program  claims  processing  with  Medi-  Workload  Adjustments 

eare ;  and  improved  intermediary  systems  to  eliminate  ^  additional  three  man-years  for  the  1968-69  fiscal 
complaints.             ,     „  ^r    ,.,    r.        o       ■           •„  year  and  1.2  man-years  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  vear 
Tlie  Department  of  Health  Care  Services  will  con-  ^^^  requested  to  accomplish  the  anticipated  workload 
tmue  to  review  admmistrative  expenses  claimed  by  increase    pertinent    to    the    investigation    and    inter- 
all  three  intermediaries ;  expand  the  number  oi  pro-  mediary  audit  function 
cedural  and  management  reviews  to  be  made  of  vari- 
ous operating  sections  at  the  intermediaries;  review  '"P"*                                         i967.^s       ^ig'ss^g        igisi'^To' 
and  monitor  the  audit  activities  of  the  intermediaries  Department  of  Health 

ill  tlieir  review  of  institutional  providers;  and  estab-  Care  Services $184,120       $270,893       $.328,902 

lish  accountability  of  health  care  deposit  funds  ex-  F'^<='*1  intermediaries 10,547,692    13,478,828    14,694,332 

pended  by  each  of  the  intermediaries.  Total $10,731,812  $13,749,721  $15,023,234 

General  Administration 


Program  Accomplishments 

During  the  1967-68  fiscal  year,  various  controls  and 
procedures  were  implemented  which  were  instru- 
mental in  holding  Medi-Cal  expenditures  within 
budgeted  amounts.  Control  measures  implemented  in- 
clude maximum  physician  fees  being  limited  by  the 
60th  percentile  of  the  customary  community  charge 
as  of  January  1967,  prior  authorization  by  Medi-Cal 
consultants,  and  review  of  nursing  home  placement. 

The  health  review  and  propram  council  has  con- 
tinued to  advise  on  pilot  projects  and  various  pro- 
gram areas  as  needed.  Continued  improvement  in 
fiscal  reporting  has  provided  timely  and  meaningful 
information  for  use  as  a  management  tool. 

Other  accomplishments  during  the  year  include 
completion  of  the  San  Bernardino  multiple  identifica- 
tion card  study  which  has  facilitated  claims  process- 
ing; implementation  of  a  claims  clearance  process  be- 
tween the  fiscal  intermediaries,  Social  Welfare  and  the 
counties  which  has  increased  efficiency  in  claims  pay- 
ment; and  the  establishment  of  county  hospital  pre- 
verification  procedures  for  eligibility. 

Need 

Implementation  of  the  Medi-Cal  program  has  neces- 
sitated the  assignment  of  responsibilities  and  the  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  of  the  program  with  those 
of  the  county  governments,  and  those  of  the  involved 
governmental  agencies  at  the  state  and  federal  level. 

objectives 

The  objective  of  the  general  administration  com- 
ponent is  to  plan,  organize,  manage,  and  control  the 
Medi-Cal  program.  The  program  must  be  administered 
in  a  manner  conducive  to  the  use  of  effective  manage- 
ment techniques.  Management  must  know  at  all  times 
the  results  of  the  actions  it  takes  and  the  possible 
implications.  The  effort  is  directed  toward  coordi- 
nating the  activities  of  all  the  federal,  state  and  local 
agencies  involved  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  the  entire  Medi-Cal  program. 


General  Description 

Execuiive — The  executive  function  is  to  establish 
polie3%  provide  guidance,  delegate  authority,  and  di- 
rect people  toward  accomplishment  of  the  goals  of 
the  program.  The  functions  of  the  executive  staff  in- 
clude community  relations,  staff  assistance  to  the 
health  review  and  program  council,  the  review  of  regu- 
latory materials  for  proper  form,  scheduling  of  public 
hearings,  review  and  coordination  of  provider  or  re- 
cipient instructional  material,  and  a  system  of  com- 
munications with  the  counties  on  program  matters. 

Health  Review  and  Program  Council — The  Health 
Review  and  Program  Council's  functions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Plans  for  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
program  of  medical  care  for  all  medically  indigent 
persons  by  1975. 

2.  Promotes  the  most  efficient  use  of  available 
health  facilities. 

3.  In  cooperation  with  professional  associations, 
compares  the  medical  eare  given  with  accepted  and 
predetermined  standards  of  care  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  morbidity  and  mortality  and  improving 
the  quality  of  care. 

4.  Reviews  the  need  for  systematic  grading  of 
health  insurance  prepayment  plans. 

Budget  and  Accounts — The  budgeting  and  account- 
ing function  has  two  primary  roles.  The  budget  sec- 
tion is  responsible  for  budget  planning,  preparation, 
and  control.  Through  this  section  the  Director  main- 
tains a  continuing  analysis  of  the  fiscal  status  of  the 
program. 

The  accounting  section  is  responsible  for  the  prep- 
aration of  financial  statements,  disbursement  of  funds 
and  accounting  for  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
funds. 

Management  Analysis — ^A  program  with  a  diversi- 
fied administrative  structure  requires  a  continual 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  activities  of  all  aspects 
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General  Admini 

of  the  operation.  The  methods  and  procedures  evalu- 
ation function  is  composed  primarily  of  conducting 
analytical  studies,  providing  counseling  and  assistance 
to  all  levels  of  management  and  staff  units,  develop- 
ing workload  standards,  preparing  and  maintaining 
an  administrative  manual,  preparing  reports  and 
publications  and  maintaining  a  bibliography. 

Personnel,  Training,  and  Office  Services — The  per- 
sonnel and  training  functions  are  important  in  re- 
cruiting qualified  individuals  and  maintaining  their 
level  of  competency  through  training  activities.  The 
personnel  function  includes  classification  and  pay, 
recruitment  and  selection,  safety,  communications, 
employee  grievances,  employee  performance  evalua- 
tion, work  standards  and  processing  personnel  trans- 
actions. 

The  training  function  includes  planning,  organiz- 
ing, directing,  reviewing,  and  evaluating  training 
programs ;  determining  present  training  needs  and 
forecasting:  future  staif  and  management  development 
needs;  advising  operating  officials  in  organizational 
development  activities  such  as  improvement  of  the 
communication  system ;  and  periodically  reviewing 
and  recommending  revisions  to  the  Department  of 
Health  Care  Services  training  policy. 

The  office  services  function  includes  renting  office 
space;  purehasinQ-  equipment  and  supplies;  maintain- 
ing the  general  office  and  the  equipment ;  maintaining 
a  stock  of  supplies  and  forms ;  and  supplying  clerical 
assistance  as  needed. 

Proposed  Program 

Administration  of  the  Medi-Cal  program  involves 
the  performance  of  many  complex  and  varied  func- 
tions. It  became  clear  that  a  total  management  study 
was  necessary  for  improving  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

The  Department  of  Health  Care  Services,  in  recog- 
nition of  this  need,  has  contracted  with  the  Lockheed 
Missile  and  Space  Corporation  for  consultant  services 
to  develop  the  first  phase  of  a  total  management  sys- 
tem which  will  aid  the  department  in  efficient  and 
effective  management  of  the  Medi-Cal  program.  This 
phase,  scheduled  for  completion  by  the  end  of  March 
1969,  will  include  requirement  analysis,  systems  anal- 
ysis, conceptual  systems  design  and  tentative  imple- 
mentation plans.  A  second  phase  will  include  develop- 
ment of  systems  specifications  and  the  implementation 
of  selected  systems.  Implementation,  of  the  selected 
systems  will  alleviate  problem  areas  as  well  as  reduce 
administrative  costs. 

The  executive  staff  will  continue  to  evaluate  and 
implement  proposals  to  increase  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions. Specific  areas  of  interest  include  a  proposal  to 
base  physicians'  fees  on  an  individual  profile  v^dthout 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  fee  schedule ;  the  man- 


stration — Continued 

agement  systems  study ;  and  the  effort  to  make  county 
hospitals  conform  more  closely  to  community  hospitals 
by  requiring  the  same  type  of  health  and  fiscal  data 
from  both. 

Effort  will  be  made  to  fully  implement  the  program 
and  budgeting  system  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 
The  executive  staff  will  also  continue  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  state's  plan  to  transfer  the  Medi-Cal  con- 
sultation and  prior  authorization  function  from  its 
present  county  administration  to  direct  state  opera- 
tion during  the  next  two  years.  The  initial  opening  of 
some  regional  and  district  offices  has  been  deferred  in 
order  to  accommodate  requirements  involving  author- 
izations of  positions  and  space,  and  recruitment  of 
personnel. 

Tlie  following  tentative  timetable  is  proposed : 

1968-69  Office  opening 

Capitol  Region  and  Sacramento  District February  1.  lOfifl 

Lassen  District March  1,  lOGfl 

Bav  Resion  and  West  Bay  District March  1,1960 

San  Dieiro  District April  1, 1969 

Redwood  District May  1,1969 

Santa  Barbara  District June  1, 1969 

1969-70  Office  opening 

San  Jose  District August  1, 1969 

San  Bernardino  Region  and  District October  1, 19R9 

Fresno  District December  1, 1969 

East  Bay  District   February  1. 1970 

San  Joaquin  District April  1, 1970 

Los  Angeles  District June  1, 1970 

Workload  Adjustments 

One  general  counsel  and  one  clerical  position,  orig- 
inally budgeted  to  meet  anticipated  workload  result- 
ing from  the  implementation  of  Chapter  104,  Statutes 
of  1967  (AB  583)  are  being  abolished  in  the  1969-70 
fiscal  year  since  the  originally  anticipated  volume  of 
work  has  not  materialized.  An  executive  secretary  is 
proposed  as  a  workload  adjustment  for  the  current 
and  buds;et  years.  This  position  is  needed  to  provide 
more  efficient  operation  of  the  health  review  and  pro- 
gram council.  The  secretary  will  coordinate  the  dis- 
semination of  information  to  the  council,  coordinate 
presentations  to  the  council  and  assist  the  council  and 
its  committees  in  securing  the  necessary  supportive 
staff  services. 

A  senior  stenographer  position  is  requested  for  the 
1969-70  fiscal  year  continue  clerical  support  for  the 
administrative  advisor. 

A  snecial  pro.ieets  unit  is  proposed  for  establish- 
ment in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year.  This  unit  will  consist 
of  three  management  analysts  and  one  clerical  posi- 
tion. This  unit  will  review  prepayment  plans  and 
other  pilot  projects  and  report  their  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  director. 

The  Budstets  and  Accounts  Bureau  is  abolishing  one 
analyst  and  one  clerical  position  in  the  1969-70  fiscal 
year.  These  positions  were  originally  established  to 
meet  County  Option  workload  which  has  not  material- 
ized. One  additional  analyst  position  is  being  proposed 
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in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  to  reflect  actual  workload 
requirements. 

Two  positions  were  transferred  in  the  current  year 
from  the  Personnel  Bureau,  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  to  the  Department  of  Health  Care  Services. 
This  action  was  taken  to  facilitate  more  effective  man- 
agement of  the  personnel  function.  One  personnel 
analyst  position  and  one  clerical  position,  originally 
established  to  meet  anticipated  County  Option  work- 
load, are  being  abolished  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 
One  analyst  and  one  clerical  position  are  being  pro- 
posed for  establishment  to  reflect  actual  workload 
requirements  and  an  additional  clerical  position  is 
being  requested  to  handle  additional  personnel  trans- 
actions resulting  from  the  establishment  of  the  Field 
Services  Bureau. 


The  augmentation  of  two  data  processing  systems 
analysts  in  the  current  year  and  an  additional  three 
analyst  positions  and  one  clerical  position  in  the 
1969-70  fiscal  year  is  proposed.  These  positions 
will  provide  staff  assistance  for  systems  analysis  and 
design,  provide  technical  data  processing  consultation 
to  the  Department  of  Health  Care  Services  and  co- 
ordinate aU  Medi-Cal  data  processing  acti^dties. 

Three  clerical  positions,  originally  established  in 
the  Office  and  Business  Services  Bureau  to  meet 
County  Option  workload  are  being  abolished. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-«S 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Department    of    Health    Care 

Services §680,517   $1,158,890   $1,349,068 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Department   of   Health    Care    Services    (Support)     (Health    Care 

Deposit  Fund)   $4,020,971  $7,964,215  $10,386,860 

Medical  Assistance  Benefits  (Local  Assistance)  (Health  Care  De- 
posit Fund) 702,160,783  938,687,400  1,049,145,711 

TOTAL   EXPENDITURES    153.3       300.2       512  $706,181,754  $946,6.51,615  $l,0.59,.532.o71 

General  Fund 208,086,833  338,581,800  386,768,790 

County  funds 210,495,556  214,895,639  218,8J,2,000 

Federal  funds 287,599,365  393,174,176  453,921,781 
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Departmental  Summary 

1 

2  SUM/WARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

3  1967-6S  1968-69         1969-70 

4  COMMISSION   ON   AGING $668,736              $624,826              $632,461 

5  General  Fund 120,333                 121,721                 129,356 

6  Federal  funds 548,403                503,105               503,105 

8  DEPARTMENT  OF   EMPLOYMENT $746,102,972       $798,565,920       $837,467,051 

9  Federal  funds 492,090,286        507,916,856         532,036.225 

10  Unemployment   Compensation  DisaliHty  Fund 251,818,100         270,894,677         285,649,191 

11  Department  of  Employment   Contingent  Fund 651,151                585,185                577,956 

12  Employment  Security  Financing  Act  (Reed  Act) 22,528                            -                  35,931 

13  Federal  Funds— WIN  Program -          13,200,000           13,200,000 

14  General  Fund— WIN  Program -             3,300,000              3,300,000 

15  Reimbursements   1,520,907             2,669,202             2,667,748 

16 

17  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY $1,889,873  $2,770,928          $1,669,056 

18  General  Fund 233,637                 253,103                 306,960 

19  Federal  funds 1,656,236             2,517,825             1,362,096 

20 

21  SERVICE   CENTER  PROGRAM $431,853           $9,864,280         $10,085,499 

22  General  Fund 423,937             4,632,451              4,511,214 

23  General  Fund (3,182,332) 

24  Department   of  Employment   Contingent  Fund (108.281)               259,696                265,706 

25  Federal  funds (3,892.701)           4,875,133             5,033,579 

26  Reimhursements   7.916                   97,000                 275,000 

27  Reimbursements   (296,371) 

28 •         • 

29  TOTAL   EXPENDITURES  .•>    $749,093,434       $811,825,954       $849,854,067 

30  Reimhursements   -1,528,823  -2,766,202          -2,942,748 

31  

32  NET  TOTALS,  EXPENDITURES $747,564,611       $809,059,752       $846,911,319 

33  General  Fund 7~7,.90r              S.307,275             8,247,530 

34  Federal  funds 494,294,925         529,012,919         552,135,005 

35  Unemployment  Compensation  Disability  Fund 251,818,100         270,894-677         285,649.191 

36  Department  of  Employment  Contingent  Fund 651,151                 844,881                 843,662 

37  Employment  Security  Financing  Act  (Reed  Act) 22,528                            -                   35,931 

39  SUMMARY  OP  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

40  Commission    on   Aging    -                            -                 $25,000 

41  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity —                          —                 97,500 

42  Service   Center  Program   -                          -               455,294 

43  General  Fund -                            -                44^,415 

44  Federal  funds  -                          -                    7,S79 

45  ■        

46  Totals,  Program  Augmentations -                           -              $577,794 

47  General  Fund  -                           -              $569,915 

48  Federal  funds -                           -                    7.ST9 

49  ==^        ^==        === 

50  GRAND   TOTALS,    EXPENDITURES $747,564,611       $809,059,752       $847,489,113 

51  General  Fund  777,907             8,307.275             8,817,445 

52  Federal  funds  494.294,925         529,012.919         552,142,884 

53  Unemployment  Compensation  DisaUUty  Fund 251,818,100         270,894.677         285,649.191 

54  Department  of  Employment  Contingent  Fund 651,151                844,881                843,662 

55  Employment  Security  Financing  Act  (Reed  Act) 22,528                           -                  35,931 

56 

57  PERSONT^TEL  MAN- YEARS 

58  Commission  on  Aging 10.1                      12.5                      12.5 

59  Department   of   Employment 8,303.4                 8,936.2                 9,056.7 

60  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 30.1                      32.8                      33.8 

61  Service  Center  Program 12.9                    699.1                    669.1 

62  • 

63  Totals.   Personnel  Man-Years 8,356.5                 9,680.6                 9,772.1 

64 

65  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS,   PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 

66  Commission  on  Aging —                            —                       12 

67  Service    Center    Program -                          —                      50 

68  

69  Totals,  Program  Augmentations -                          -                      62 

70  

71  GRAND  TOTALS,  PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 8,856.5                 9,680.6                 9,834.1 

72 

1^3  a  Does  not  include  amounts  shown  in  parentheses  for  the  Service  Center  Program  for  1967-68  which  are  reported  as  expenditures  in 

1^^  other  budgets. 
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Departmental  Summary — Continued 

GENERAL  SUMMARY 


The  Department  of  Human  Eesoiirces  Development 
was  established  by  Chapter  1460,  Statutes  of  1968. 
This  new  department  will  be  comprised  of  the  exist- 
ing Department  of  Employment,  Service  Center  Pro- 
gram. State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
California  Commission  on  Aging.  Chapter  1460  be- 
came effective  on  November  13,  1968,  and  must  be 
fully  operative  no  later  than  January  1,  1970. 

The  Department  of  Human  Resources  Development 
was  created  to  bring  into  a  single  state  unit  all  of 
the  job  training  and  placement  programs  and  funding 
aimed  at  getting  the  chronically  unemployed  and 
under-employed  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
productivity.  Such  an  approach  will  do  much  to  solve 
the  problems  caused  by  the  existing  proliferation  and 
fragmentation  of  programs  and  should  result  in  a 
more  effective  and  efficient  total  system  of  job  training 
and  placement  services  to  unskilled  or  low-skilled  per- 
sons. To  assist  in  achieving  this  objective  the  several 
separate  funds  supporting  the  various  employability 
programs  will  be  consolidated  into  a  single  fund,  the 
Manpower  Development  Fund,  which  will  be  admin- 
istered by  this  new  department. 

The  provisions  of  Chapter  1460  are  far-reaching 
and  the  organizational,  administrative,  and  fiscal 
changes  required  are  most  complex.  Organization  of 
the  department  and  implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  1460  must  of  necessity  proceed  deliber- 


ately and  be  so  phased  that  an  effective  organization 
and  program  is  developed  while  simultaneouslj^  con- 
tinuing the  delivery  of  services  in  on-going  programs. 

Initial  planning  has  been  completed  and  the  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  Development  has  been 
established  on  a  transitional  basis.  Consolidation  of 
the  individual  existing  operational  units,  which  are 
to  become  a  part  of  the  new  department,  and  absorp- 
tion of  their  program  responsibilities  within  the  new 
department,  currently  is  planned  for  July  1,  1969. 
The  new  department  will  be  fully  operative  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  as  required  by  Chapter  1460,  Statutes  of 
1968. 

A  separate,  consolidated  operating  budget  for  the 
new  department  was  not  practical  for  fiscal  year 
1969-70  because  of  the  program  complexities,  the 
limited  time  available,  and  the  phasing  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  components  in  an  orderly  manner. 
However,  the  budgets  for  each  of  the  existing  units 
which  will  form  the  Department  of  Human  Resources 
Development  have  been  arraj'ed  below  and  summar- 
ized above  in  order  to  present  the  programs  and  re- 
sources to  be  administered  by  the  new  department. 
As  the  new  programs  and  organization  become  op- 
erative, funds  provided  in  the  individual  budgets  will 
be  available  to  the  Director,  Department  of  Human 
Resources  Development.  In  1970-71,  a  program 
budget  will  be  submitted  for  this  department. 


Program  Augmentations 

The  total  program  augmentations  are  reflected  in  this  summary  and  are  shown  in  detail  in  the  individual 
budgets. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Community  Action  for  Senior  Californians 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS 

General  Fund  

Federal  funds 

Personnel  man-years  

SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

I.  Community  Action  for  Senior  CalifornianS- 

Total  Augmentation  (General  Fund) 

Personnel    man-years    

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT 

General    Fund    

Federal    funds    

Personnel  man-years  


ACTUAL 
1967-6S 
$668,736 

$668,736 
120,333 
548403 

10.1 


ESTIMATED 
196S-69 
$624,826 

$624,826 
121,721 
503,105 

12.5 
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PROPOSED 
1969-70 
$632,461 


$632,461 

129,356 
503,105 


12.5 


$25,000 


$668,736 
120,333 
548,403 


$25,000 
12 


$624,826 
121,721 
503,105 


$657,461 
154,356 
503,105 


10.1 


12.5 


24.5 


PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 
I.  Community  Action  for  Senior  Californians 


Additional  staff   $25,000 

In  June  1968,  the  Commission  on  Aging  developed 
and  established  a  program  of  part-time  employment 
of  senior  Californians  ranging  in  age  from  65  to  73 
through  the  use  of  a  non-recvirring  increase  in  fed- 
eral funds.  Ten  senior  Californians  were  placed  under 
contract  to  work  in  their  own  communities  to  assist 
the  professional  staff  of  the  commission  in  promot- 
ing and  developing  programs  for  the  aging  through- 
out the  state.  As  a  result  of  this  pilot  program,  a  new 


civil  service  classification  of  Community  Representa- 
tive, California  Commission  on  Aging  was  established. 
The  new  classification  provides  for  a  maximum  salary 
of  $140  per  month  for  work  up  to  15  hours  per  week 
and  will  not  affect  social  security  benefits  which  the 
person  may  be  receiving.  This  program  augmentation 
will  provide  the  funding  for  the  establishment  of  12 
positions  in  this  new  classification  and  will  enable 
the  commission  to  provide  expanded  assistance  to 
communities  in  the  development  of  programs  and 
activities  for  senior  Californians. 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.     COMMUNITY  ACTION   FOR  SENIOR  CALIFORNIANS 


Need 

Nearly  1,800,000  people  over  the  age  of  65  now  live 
in  California.  Although  different  levels  of  income,  ed- 
ucation, health  and  background  are  represented,  the 
same  physiological  and  social  processes  of  growing  old 
are  shared  by  all.  The  social  process,  rather  than  the 
physiological  process,  is  the  primary  concern  of  the 
California  Commission  on  Aging. 

As  the  average  age  of  our  population  decreases  (52 
percent  is  estimated  to  be  under  the  age  of  25),  the 
pressure  mounts  to  force  the  older  members  of  society 
to  withdraw  and  thus  create  vacancies  for  younger 
individuals.  At  the  same  time  that  the  younger  popu- 
lation is  increasing,  however,  the  population  of  those 
who  have  reached  an  arbitrary  retirement  age  but  are 
still  capable  of  working  and  contributing  to  society  is 
also  increasing.  As  younger  people  enter  adult  society 
in  larger  numbers,  there  is  a  greater  need  for  the 
trained,  mature,  experienced  leadership  which  can  be 
provided  only  by  the  senior  members  of  society. 

Bach  community  should  utilize  the  fuU  range  of 
experience  and  knowledge  possessed  by  its  senior  citi- 
zens, and  meaningful  activity  must  be  available  for 
the  mental  and  physical  health  of  those  same  senior 
citizens.  By  matching  their  knowledge  and  skills  to  the 
needs  of  the  community,  the  community  gains  in  terms 
of  an  experienced  work  force,  use  of  knowledge  and 
skill  acquired  during  years  of  activity,  increased  in- 


come from  taxes,  decreased  reliance  of  senior  citizens 
on  public  assistance  and  the  vigor  and  energy  of 
those  who  have  something  to  give.  By  continuing  to 
serve  their  community,  the  individual  gains  by  having 
meaningful  activity,  being  able  to  retain  control  of  his 
income,  savings  and  property,  and  the  dignity  of  de- 
termining his  own  scope  of  life,  plus  knowing  that  he 
is  still  useful. 

Objectives 

To  mobilize  the  appropriate  resources  of  aU  com- 
munities within  the  state  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  all 
senior  Californians  by  accomplishing  the  following: 

1.  To  encourage  sound,  effective,  timely  and  vig- 
orous action  by  communities  in  the  recognition  and 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  aging. 

2.  To  encourage  the  review  of  public  and  private 
retirement  policies  and  practices  and  to  encourage 
schools,  businesses,  government  and  industry  to 
initiate  and  support  programs  of  preretirement 
planning. 

3.  To  encourage  all  segments  of  business,  industry 
and  government  to  utilize  the  services  of  older 
workers  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  the  current 
practice,  and  to  develop  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  senior  Californians. 

4.  To  initiate  and  encourage  effective  and  timely 
legislation  related  to  the  needs  of  senior  Cali- 
fornians. 
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COMMISSION   ON   AGING — Continued 

I.     COMMUNITY  ACTION   FOR  SENIOR  CALIFORNIANS— Continued 


General  Description 

Section  101  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
declared  National  Objectives  in  the  areas  of  income, 
health,  housing,  restorative  services,  employment,  re- 
tirement, activity,  commimity  services,  research  and 
independence.  The  California  Commission  on  Aging 
considers  these  objectives  to  be  indicative  of  the  needs 
of  senior  Californians,  and  has  chosen  community 
organizations  to  be  the  most  effective  vehicle  for  pro- 
grams for  the  aging. 

The  commission  assists  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  in  the  development  of  community  re- 
sources to  serve  the  needs  of  the  aging,  and  provides 
the  initiative,  the  information  and  the  basic  funds. 
The  community  and  senior  Californians  themselves 
provide  the  programs  and  the  services. 

Community  action  projects  under  Title  III  (Com- 
munity Grants)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
will  be  funded  based  on  two  major  criteria : 

a.  The  value  of  the  project  to  the  community,  the 
ability  of  project  sponsors  to  conduct  the  project 
and  avoidance  of  duplication  of  services  provided 
by  other  agencies,  and 

b.  The  availability  of  funds. 

Community  leaders  will  be  identified  and  en- 
couraged to  form  statewide,  regional,  county  and  local 


committees  and  councils  to  deal  vnth  the  problems  of 
aging  on  a  miilti-agency  basis,  coordinating  all  com- 
munity services  which  can  provide  help  in  all  areas 
of  need.  The  main  effort  will  be  devoted  to  organiza- 
tion and  solution  of  problems  on  a  local  community 
level.  Twenty-six  such  committees  were  in  existence 
as  of  June  30,  1968,  with  the  organization  of  12  state- 
wide subcommittees  and  12  area-wide  subcommittees 
in  each  area  well  under  way.  Nearly  600  people  are 
involved  as  committee  members. 

The  organization  and  expansion  of  programs  wOl 
continiie  for  chartered  clubs  and  the  Senior  Califor- 
nian  Service  Corps.  As  of  August  30,  1968,  there  were 
152  chartered  clubs  and  684  members  of  the  Senior 
Californian  Service  Corps.  Great  expansion  is  antici- 
pated in  both  programs  due  to  improved  communica- 
tion, greater  knowledge  of  the  programs  and  greater 
realization  of  the  potential  of  the  programs  by  both 
the  commission  staff  and  and  senior  Californians.  The 
cost  of  these  programs  is  generally  no  more  than  post- 
age for  mailing  of  news  releases  and  other  items  of 
universal  interest  and  the  cost  of  printing  club  chart- 
ers. 

Authority 

Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  Sections  18300 
through  18356. 


PROGEAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing    program    costs    ■       10.1         12.5         12.5  $668,736  $624,826  $632,461 

General  Fund  120,333  121,721  129,356 

Federal  funds  548,403  503,105  503,105 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   EMPLOYMENT 

1                                                                                       Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 
2 

I  Program  Objectives 

6  The  California  State  Department  of  Employment  occupational    information    and    training    op- 

7  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  portunities   (remedial  and  vocational). 

9    Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  is  respon-  b.  Assisting    persons    seeking    work    to    obtain 

10  sible  for  operating  an  integrated  employment  security  prompt  employment  and  assisting  employers 
j^l  system  to  provide  manpower  development,  manpower  to  obtain  qualified  workers  by  improving 
13  assistance  and  income  continuance  insurance  pro-  placement,  testing,  labor  market  and  occupa- 
1*    grams.   Administrative   support,    of   these   programs,  tional    information    and    industrial    services. 

16  with  the  exception  of  the  disability  insurance  pro-  The  direction  and  placement  of  agricultural 

17  gram,  is  provided  by  federal  grants  administered  by  workers  and  assisting  the  agricultural  indus- 

19  the  bureau.  try  in  recruiting  manpower  is  an  important 

20  The    California   employment  security   system   has  facet. 

11  two  main  objectives:  2.  To  lessen  economic  hardships  of  the  involuntary 
23        1.  To  optimize  the  utilization  of  the  state's  man-  unemployed  by: 

II            power  resources  by :  a.  Collecting  unemployment  insurance  taxes  and 

26  a.  Improving  the  employability  of  persons  dis-  paying  unemployment   insurance   benefits   to 

27  advantaged  in  the  labor  market  because  of  persons  meeting  eligibility  requirements. 

29  limited  employment  qualifications,  race,  age,  b.  Collecting  disability  insurance  taxes  and  pay- 

30  and  education,  etc.  By  providing  these  per-  ing  disability  and  hospital  insurance  benefits 

11                  sons    counseling,   testing,    labor   market    and  to  persons  unemployed  because  of  illness  or 

33  injury  not  connected  with  their  work. 
34 

35  SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

36  1967-6S  196S-69                   1969-70 

37  I.  Employment  Service $35,212,487         $39,082,455         $39,539,201 

38  II.  Unemployment  Insurance 454,212,015         468,344,172         491,971,656 

39  III.  Disability  Insurance 251,839,700         270,894,677         285,649.191 

40  IV.  Farm  Labor  Service 8,4.50,194             3,744,616             3,807,003 

41  V.  Administration,  Staff  and  Technical  Services — distributed 

42  to  programs (8,834,786)         (9,857,.543)         (9,968,501) 

43  VI.  Work  Incentive  Program -           16,500,000           16,500,000 

44  VII.  Other  State  Programs 1,388,576 

45  . 

46  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $746,102,972       $798,-565.920       $837,467,051 

47  Reimlursementa   -1,520,90't          -2,669,202          -2,667,77,8 

48  — ; — . 

49  NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $744..5S2.0fi5       $795,896,718       $834,799,303 

50  Federal  funds   492,090,286         507,916,856         532,036,225 

51  Unemployment  Compensation  DisaUlity  Fund 251,818,100         270,S9i,677         285,6^9,191 

52  Department  of  Employment  Contingent  Fund 651,151                585,185               577,956 

53  Employment  Security  Financing  Act  (Reed  Act) 22,528                          -                 35,931 

54  Federal  funds— WIN  Program -          13,200,000          13,200,000 

55  General  Fund— WIN  Program -            3,300,000             3,300,000 

56 

57    Personnel  man-years 8,303.4                 8,936.2                 9,056.7 

58 

59 

60  I.  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE   PROGRAM 

61 

62    Need  Segments  of  the  work  force  are  in  serious  need  of 

64        It  has  been  estimated  that  during  fiscal  year  1968  employment  assistance  Without  special  efforts  severe 

"^    r.-,,^^  91  w,ni,- „„  1                 •       1  'j  •     •  u    I,  social  and  economic  turmoil  can  be  anticipated,  in 

II  ^^24  million  workers  were  involved  m  job  changes.  ^gg          ^^j^            ^q_^^    constituted  1.620,000  of  the 

68  While  a  large  number  of  these  transactions  were  ac-  population.  The  rate  of  unemployment  for  youth  is 

69  comphshed  by  union  dispatch  halls  and  the  workers  ^^j^g  ^j.^t  for  the  adult  population.  Even  more  serious 
^'J^  own  efforts,  it  is  significant  that  approximately  1.3  jg  that  the  unemployment  rate  for  nonwhite  youth  is 
72  million  workers  registered  with  this  department  and  twice  the  rate  for  white  youth.  The  need  for  expanded 
,j^  that  employers  placed  orders  covering  more  than  900,-  services  for  older  workers  can  be  gauged  by  the  fact 
75  000  job  openings.  Total  unemployment  averaged  4.7  that  almost  half  the  long-term  unemployed  are  per- 
^Y  percent  of  the  labor  force  or  approximately  375,000.  sons  45  years  of  age  or  over,  for  nonwhite  applicants 
78  Based  on  national  estimate,  the  number  of  workers  45  and  over  the  unemployment  rate  was  60  percent 
I^    experiencing  some  unemployment  during  the  year  is  higher.  In  1967,  2,820,000  of  the  population  were  45 

81  3|    times    larger    than    the    average    unemployment  years  or  older.  Negroes  and  Spanish  surname  workers 

82  for   the   year.    This   ratio    is   likely   to   be    the    same  comprise  the  bulk  of  workers  relegated  to  unskilled 

84  in    California    and    would    mean    that    potentially  work.  The  unemployment  rate  for  nonwhite  is  double 

85  1,362.000  workers  needed  assistance  in  finding  work.  the  state  average.  Handicapped  workers  because  of 
g^    Clearly  a  central  point  is  needed  for  a  clearinghouse  their  physical  or  mental  condition  face  a  double  dis- 

88  where  workers  needing  work  and  employers  needing  advantage — the  handicap  plus  employer  and  commu- 

89  workers  can  meet.  nity  resistance  based  on  lack  of  knowledge.  Veterans 
91 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   EAAPLOYMENT— Continued 

I.  EMPLOYMENT   SERVICE   PROGRAM— Continued 


and  ex-servieemen  while  not  generally  considered  as 
deprived,  are  facing  difficulties.  The  veterans  of 
World  War  II  are  now  older  workers,  in  many  cases 
skills  obtained  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Eights  have  be- 
come obsolete.  Aggravated  war  injuries  and  organic 
diseases  have  increased  the  percentage  of  handicapped 
in  this  group.  44.4  percent  of  handicapped  persons 
registered  with  this  department  are  veterans.  Recent 
dischargees  face  rejection  because  of  youth  tied  with 
lack  of  skills. 

Authority 

Wagner-Peyser  Act  as  accepted  by  Section  2051  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Code  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended. 


OJjjectives 

The  prime  objective  of  the  Employment  Service 
program  is  to  promote  the  maximum  utilization  of  the 
work  force  by  assisting  applicants  seeking  work  to  find 
suitable  employment  at  their  highest  potential  skill 
level  and  to  assist  employers  obtain  qualified  workers. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  to  develop  and  stabilize  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  maintain  purchasing  power 
through  full  manpower  use.  Failure  to  provide  this 
service  would  contribute  to  increased  worker  wage 
losses,  reduced  economic  productivity,  decreased  utili- 
zation of  human  resources  and  reduced  information 
necessary  to  identify  and  solve  employment  problems. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


3,253.2 


Totals,   Employment  Service   Program  3,145.2  3,260.3 

Federal  funds 2,951.^  2,953.5 

Department  of  Employment  Contingent 

Fund    _  _              _ 

Reed  Act _  _              _ 

Reimbursements 193.5  396.8       SIS 

Program  Elements : 

Employability  development 1,027  1,270       1,270 

Employer  relations  and  placement 1,575.7  1,302       1,302 

Manpower   and   employment   informa- 
tion      183.3  205.5      205.5 

Special  employability  development 187.5  185.3       168.2 

Concentrated  employment  program 171.7  297.5       307.5 


.?35,212,487 
33,Jf8S,801 

245,395 

10,656 

1,467,635 

$11,.577,807 
18,275,920 

2,125,978 
1,989,342 
1,243,440 


$39,082,455 
36,169,004 

273,867 

2,689,584 

$15,492,465 
16,180,339 

2,574,238 
2,319,276 
2,516,137 


$39,539,201 

36,617,864 

265,860 

16,528 
2,638,949 

$15,752,478 
16,480,632 

2,608,753 
2,141,338 
2,556,000 


Employability  Devel 

Output                                                        Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Average  civilian  population__19,424,000  19,908,000  20.404,000 

Averase  civilian  labor  force__  7,943,000  8,189,000  8,459.000 

Unemployment    374,000  400,000  422,000 

Unemployment  percent 4.71  4.88  4.99 

Youth  population   (16-20) 1,651,850  1,705,400  1,754,.300 

Older  vrorker  population 

(45-64)    3,972,800  4,092,2.50  4,216.650 

Counseling  interviews 266,661  353.000  475,000 

Current  enrolled  in  training__        15,386  23,832  24,000 

Need 

Employability  development  needs  are  found  through- 
out the  state  differing  only  in  kind  and  extent  of  serv- 
ices needed.  In  the  12  major  job  market  areas,  there 
is  a  high  concentration  of  poverty  level  families.  Their 
unemployment  rate  is  double  that  of  the  state  as  a 
whole.  Minority  groups  comprise  one-half  or  more 
of  the  population.  Of  the  total  population  40  percent 
is  estimated  to  fall  between  16  and  22  or  over  45  years 
of  age.  Efforts  are  needed  to  overcome  such  factors 
as  low  educational  attainment,  long-term  unemploy- 
ment, lack  of  skill  or  erratic  work  experience,  lack  of 
transportation,  low  motivation,  poor  health,  depend- 
ence on  welfare,  racial  discrimination,  etc.,  all  part  of 
a  syndrome  of  having  been  shunted  aside  into  the 
economic  backwaters  of  despair.  The  conditions  "lock 
them  in"  a  vicious  and  continuing  poverty  cycle  of 
an  ever  downward  spiral  of  human  degradation  that 
all  too  often  leads  to  a  blind  striking  out  at  society 
in  the  form  of  crime  and  rioting  or  escape  through 
drugs. 


opment  Element 
0  bjectives 


The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  identify  and 
reach  out  to  those  individuals  not  readily  employable 
and  to  provide  them  the  kinds  of  assistance  necessary 
to  become  productive  contributing  members  of  our  so- 
ciety sharing  in  its  benefits. 

General  Description 

To  engage  actively  in  outreach  activities  to  identify 
persons  neeeding  services  and  to  oifer  them  assistance. 
Services  to  be  provided  the  disadvantaged  are  reg- 
istering them  to  determine  their  specific  needs;  pro- 
viding them  counseling  and  testing  services  to  de- 
termine their  experience,  interests,  and  aptitudes; 
obtaining  services  of  other  agencies  where  needed; 
arranging  for  educational,  vocational  or  work  train- 
ing; and  providing  motivational  supportive  services. 

These  services  will  be  provided  to  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed,  the  young  and  the  old,  those  in- 
hibited by  little  or  no  education,  by  little  or  no  train- 
ing, by  little  or  no  skill,  by  little  or  no  opportunity, 
by  discrimination  because  of  race,  creed,  or  color  or 
by  any  variety  of  mental  or  physical  handicaps. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Eslimafed 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $11,577,807  $15,492,465  $15,752,478 

Personnel  man-years 1,027  1,270  1,270 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   EMPLOYMENT — Continued 

I.     EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE   PROGRAM— Continued 

Employer  Relations  and  Placement  Element 

Output                                                       Actual            Estimated           Estimated  Ohiectives 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Average  civilian  labor  force  The  objective  of  this  activity  is  to  meet  the  man- 

(m   thousands)    7,943             8,189             8,459  j       n           ^                   j  \.^               i              ^          j 

Average  civilian  population  power  needs  01  employers  and  the  employment  needs 

(in  thousands)   19,424         19,908         20.404  of  job  ready  individuals,  including  those  who  had 

O^rni'n^f  r^;\tv°e^d-::::::::::  ''Si     li^i^o     i:ti^:r  graduated  from  employabiUty  development  programs. 

Openings  unfilled 32,838           39.15S           36.000  ^          ,  „ 

Referrals 1.385.150      1.674.008      1.674.000  General  Description 

Placement 592,233         716,000         716,000  mi       i           ,          .       ••■,             •-,,■, 

The  department  will  provide  the  employer  commu- 

^'^'^^  uity,  large  and  small,  urban  and  non-urban  employ- 
As  pointed  out  above,  in  1968  over  1.3  million  per-  ^^1'  assistance  in  meeting  their  manpower  needs  by  the 
sons  applied  to  this  department  for  assistance  in  find-  referral  of  qualified  workers,  providing  advice  m  job 
ing  work  and  900,000  openings  were  listed  with  this  redesign  and  related  services  that  permit  and  faeii- 
agency  bv  employers  seeking  workers.  The  need  for  tate  accessions  to  employer  payrolls.  The  job  ready 
a  central'elearing  house  is  readily  evident.  As  a  con-  applicant  will  be  provided  registration  services  to_  de- 
comitant  of  the  emplovabilitv  development  effort  is  t^™™^.  ^^eir  highest  skills  referral  to  job  openings 
the  need  to  place  "graduates"  of  the  training  pro-  emplo.vmg  their  highest  skills,  job  development  will  be 
grams  into  meaningful  and  training  related  employ-  att^empted  where  there  are  no  suitable  openings  on  file 
ment.  The  paradox  of  thousands  of  jobs  remaining  ^^^  providing  information  coMernmg  occupational 
vacant  because  of  lack  of  qualified  applicants  while  requirements  and  availability.  Where  needed,  referral 
thousands  remain  unemployed  because  their  skills  do  ^"^  ^o^"*^  """^^^'^^  ^^^  community  and  state  will  be  made. 
not  match  the  requirements  of  the  job  available  must  input                                           Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

be  eradicated  bv  reevaluation  and  reengineering  of  „,„'l?^^"^„»  J'^^^^,.^    ^^^t'l''^ 

-;^K  ,.,„•„+    '       A-f     4-\.       1-111        1  -A    s^A  Expend  tures $18,275,920  $16,180,339  $16,480,6.32 

job  vacancies  to  modify  the  skill  levels  required.  Edu-  Personnel  man-years 1,575.7  1,302  1.302 

cational  levels  specified  by  employers  need  to  be  ex- 
amined and  efforts  made  to  reduce  them  where  job 
demands  do  not  make  them  essential. 

Manpower  and  Employment  Information  Element 


Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Total  Labor  Market  Reports : 

Monthly 408                408                408 

Quarterly    108                108                108 

Annual 6                    6                    6 

Total  Occupational  Reports : 

Quarterly 16                  16                  16 

Annual     144                148                148 

Need 

In  order  to  facilitate  manpower  planning,  both 
within  and  without  this  agency,  data  concerning  labor 
market  and  occupational  information  must  be  col- 
lected, analyzed  and  disseminated. 

Information  concerning  trends  in  growth  and  de- 
velopment and  declines  in  industry  are  vital  to  the 
decision  making  process. 

Information  is  needed  to  determine  demand  and 
surplus  occupations,  to  determine  new  occupations, 
and  to  determine  where  the  work  force  is  expanding 
or  contracting. 

Information  is  needed  by  the  school  systems  in  plan- 
ning course  content  to  keep  curriculum  current  with 
developments  in  industry  and  by  other  local  commu- 
nity groups  to  identify  and  solve  manpower  problems. 

Information  is  needed  by  employers  for  recruit- 
ment, manpower  planning,  plant  location  or  to  main- 
tain or  expand  their  position  in  the  nation 's  economy. 

Information  is  needed  by  applicants,  schools  and 
counselors  in  the  form  of  occupational  guides  to  aid 
in  job  choice,  training,  etc. 


Information  is  needed  for  continued  development  of 
manpower  techniques  and  tools,  such  as  updating  of 
the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  electronic  data 
processing  machine  matching  of  applicants  and  em- 
ployer order  through  the  LINCS  project,  and  develop- 
ment of  new  aptitude  and  proficiency  tests. 

Ohjectives 

To  collect,  analyze  and  disseminate  labor  market 
and  occupational  labor  market  and  occupational  in- 
formation to  facilitate  decision  making  and  manpower 
service  techniques,  within  and  without  the  agency. 

General  Description 

Labor  market  information  will  be  gathered,  studies 
will  be  performed,  analyses  will  be  made  and  inter- 
preted and  results  disseminated  about  the  local  labor 
area  conditions,  overall  employment  and  imemploy- 
ment  of  the  state,  economic  regions,  counties,  cities 
and  for  special  worker  groups  (youths,  minority 
groups,  etc.).  Labor  area  reports  and  information  re- 
lated to  establishing  the  eligibility  of  areas  for  assist- 
ance under  various  federal  programs  will  be  prepared. 
Current  and  projected  occupational  shortages  and  an- 
ticipated opportunities  will  be  determined  as  well  as 
studies  of  job  vacancies,  area  skill  and  other  man- 
power projection  surveys,  industry  surveys  and  area 
wage  surveys  conducted. 

The  Occupational  Analysis  Field  Center  will  con- 
tinue to  collect,  analyze,  prepare  and  disseminate  in- 
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formation  to  keep  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Ti- 
tles current  ■with  new  developments  in  industry  as 
well  as  continue  research  and  development  projects 
for  improving  effectiveness  of  occupational  analj'sis 
tools. 

The  LINCS  projects  will  continue  to  develop  com- 
puter matching  of  applicants  and  emploj^er  orders 
through  the  use  of  the  key  word  system. 


Special  Employability 

Output  Actual  Estimaled            Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69            1969-70 

Number   of   military   rejectees 

interviewed   1,083  1.100  1,100 

Number    of    military    rejectees 

entered  military  service 30  35  35  - 

San  Francisco  Adult : 

Applications   6,898  7,712  8.200 

Counseling 2,890  3,828  4.510 

Placements    1,636  1,668  1,750 

Oakland  Adult : 

Application   9,035  10.020  10,500 

Counseling 4.509  4,960  5,200 

Placement   2,608  2,624  2,700 

Richmond  Neighborhood : 

Application 924  1.200  1.550 

Counseling 938  2.000  2.200 

Placement   149  300  500 

Transportation  Opportunity : 

Screening  interviews 1,200  2,000  2,000 

Referrals  to  training 829  1.226  1,226 

Need 

A  number  of  special  projects  have  been  developed 
as  experimental  and  demonstration  projects  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibilitv  of  different  approaches  to  solving 
the  manpower  problems  of  the  hard  core  unemployed. 

The  projects  have  varied  from  the  establishment  of 
neighborhood  centers  established  to  demonstrate  feasi- 
bility of  training  and  placing  in  employment  of  adult 
heads  of  households  of  minority  groups  to  rehabilitat- 
ing rejected  volunteers  to  the  armed  services  who  fail 
to  meet  the  standards  of  the  armed  services. 

This  department's  early  activities  to  aid  the  hard 
core  unemployed  have  convincingly  demonstrated  that 
the  long  term  poor  in  the  minority  community  have 
problems  which  reach  far  beyond  vocational  prepara- 
tion and  placement,  and  that  these  additional  prob- 
lems must  be  attacked  along  with  the  vocational  prob- 
lems. There  are  no  simple  short  term  solutions  and  no 
single  approach  that  will  suffice.  As  a  result  a  number 
of  projects,  closely  coordinated  and  involving  local 
groups,  were  developed  expressly  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  varied  approaches  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor. 

1.  San  Francisco  Adult  Opportunity  Project 

Ohjectives 

To  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  training  and  plac- 
ing in  emplo^Tnent  of  adult  members  of  minority 
groups  and  other  disadvantaged  persons,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  employment  of  male  heads 
of  household,  in  the  community.  The  project  is  de- 
signed to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Council,  a  citizen's  group. 


Continued  efforts  will  be  made  to  develop  new  gen- 
eral aptitude  tests  for  testing  the  functionally  illiter- 
ate, a  large  segment  of  the  hard  core  unemployed,  and 
specific  aptitude  tests  for  selecting  applicants  for 
training  projects  and  trainee  positions. 


Input 


Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years  — 


Actual  Estimated          Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69            1969-70 

$2,125,978  .$2,574,238  $2,008,753 

183.3  205.5             205.5 


Development  Element 

Oeneral  Description 

The  project  is  operated  through  four  neighborhood 
centers  located  in  the  ghetto  areas:  The  Mission. 
"Western  Addition,  Chinatown,  and  Bayview  Dis- 
tricts. An  active  program  of  outreach  activities  to 
bring  ghetto  residents  into  the  office  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  operation.  Particular  stress  has  been 
made  on  counseling  applicants  and  referring  appli- 
cants to  other  agencies,  both  public  and  private, 
for  necessary  remedial  services.  In  addition  to  re- 
ferring applicants  to  formal  remedial  education 
classes  and  vocational  courses  or  to  on-the-job 
training  opportunities,  the  project  staff  has  en- 
gaged in  an  extensive  program  of  workshops,  tutor- 
ing and  group  sessions  on  how  to  complete  employer 
work  applications,  how  to  take  tests,  what  to  do  at 
an  interview,  how  to  improve  on  a  speech  accent, 
how  to  use  simple  office  machines,  etc.  Supportive 
motivational  services  are  provided  to  keep  appli- 
cants in  the  training  programs,  and  once  placed,  to 
remain  on  the  job. 

2.  Oakland  Adult  Opportunity  Project 

Ohjectives 

The  project  has  as  its  objective  the  training  and 
placement  of  minority  heads  of  household  as  the 
manpower  component  of  an  overall  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Human  Eesources  of 
the  City  of  Oakland. 

General  Description 

The  project  is  concerned  with  the  training  and 
placement  of  minority  group  adults,  particular  em- 
phasis placed  on  aiding  adult  male  heads  of  house- 
hold. As  the  manpower  component,  the  Department 
Project  cooperates  with  the  overall  program  to  aid 
minority  residents  administered  by  the  City  of 
Oakland.  The  project  operates  five  branch  offices 
located  in  poverty  neighborhoods,  "West  Oakland, 
Fruitvale.  East  Oakland,  North  Oakland,  and  Cen- 
tral City.  Training  is  primarily  conducted  through 
the  Oakland  Skill  Center  administered  by  the  Per- 
alta.  Junior  College  district.  The  Oakland  Adult 
Project  has  close  community  support  through  citi- 
zen advisory  groups  and  through  the  direct  partici- 
pation of  business,  union  and  minority  group  lead- 
ers in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  project 
and  through  the  use  of  volunteers,  recruited  in  the 
target  areas,  to  conduct  skill  surveys  and  to  publi- 
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eize  the  project 's  services.  Outreach,  counseling  and 
training  are  the  project's  prime  efforts.  During  the 
17-month  period  beginning  July  1967,  over  16,000 
applicants  have  been  counseled  and  over  8,000  as- 
sisted directly  in  finding  work.  In  addition,  the 
project  staff  have  engaged  in  a  number  of  human 
resource  development  activities  involving  tutoring, 
conducting  workshops  for  applicants,  orienting 
staff  of  other  agencies  to  ghetto  areas,  etc. 

Richmond  Neighborhood  House  Job  Upgrading 
Project 

Ohjectives 

The  project  is  geared  to  search  out,  counsel,  moti- 
vate and  prepare  unemployed  youth  for  employ- 
ment. 

General  Description 

The  project  by  a  concentrated  program  of  outreach 
activity  and  by  operating  through  five  neighbor- 
hood centers  is  geared  to  deal  with  youth  whose 
patterns  in  life  and  in  the  structural  school  situa- 
tion have  been  so  pervasive  and  repetitious  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  taking  advantage  of  train- 
ing and  job  opportunities,  of  the  simple  act  of  ap- 
plying for  a  job,  or  of  conceiving  themselves  as 
members  of  the  work  force.  Workshops  and  group 
sessions  are  conducted  to  teach  how  to  apply  for 
jobs,  how  to  conduct  themselves  at  interviews, 
grooming  when  seeking  work,  group  sessions  to  dis- 
cuss and  root  out  the  applicants'  underlying  prob- 
lems in  the  school  and  work  situation  practicums  in 
the  form  of  field  trips  for  job  hunting  and  job  in- 
terviews. Where  needed,  once  debilitating  problems 
have  been  cleared  out  of  the  way,  referral  to  voca- 
tional training  or  remedial  training  is  attempted. 
However,  at  times  problems  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  project's  resources  and  scope  are  exceeded 
and  the  applicant  must  be  referred  to  other  commu- 
nity agencies  for  resolution  of  the  problems  hinder- 
ing the  possibility  of  training  or  work. 

Transportation  Opportunity  Project 

Objectives 

This  experimental  project  was  designed  to  demon- 
strate two  objectives : 

1.  The  feasibility  of  the  direct  participation  of  a 
labor  organization  in  a  manpower  develop- 
ment program. 

To  induce  functional  illiterates  to  remedy 
their  deficiencies  by  making  vocational  train- 
ing contingent  upon  the  trainees  improving 
his  basic  education. 

General  Description 

The  basic  premise  of  the  project,  as  originally  for- 
mulated by  the  University  of  California  Institute 
of  Industrial  Relations  and  the  Teamsters  Joint 


2. 


Council  No.  42,  is  that  functionally  illiterate  adults 
must  be  induced  to  return  to  a  classroom  situation 
because  of  a  history  of  unsatisfactory  experience 
and  adjustment  to  the  formal  education  environ- 
ment. The  Department's  participation  in  the  proj- 
ect is  limited  to  screening  applicants  to  determine 
if  they  can  profit  by  remedial  training  and  voca- 
tional training  conducted  by  the  project.  Trainees 
once  referred  enter,  as  needed,  an  open  ended  reme- 
dial education  class.  Once  the  remedial  education 
is  completed  the  trainees  enter  into  a  vocational 
training  program  as  front  end  mechanics  or  heavy 
equipment  truck  drivers.  The  project  also  provides 
training  in  driving  to  assist  qualified  workers  who 
do  not  have  drivers '  licenses  and  who  cannot  obtain 
work  because  of  the  lack  of  such  licenses. 

5.  Volunteer  Military  Rejectees 

Objectives 

The  experimental  project  is  designed  to  assist  resi- 
dents of  Los  Angeles  County  who  are  rejected  when 
they  volunteer  for  military  service  to  eventually 
enter  the  service  or  find  employment. 

General  Description 

The  program,  conceived  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  provides 
the  following  aids : 

1.  Develop,  organize  and  maintain,  with  the 
help  of  knowledgeable  military  personnel, 
coaching  classes  designed  to  improve  the  abili- 
ties of  volunteers  to  pass  pre-enlistment 
screening  examinations  administered  by  the 
armed  forces. 

2.  Provide  counseling,  evaluative  training  and 
placement  services  to  volunteers  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  the  potential  to  benefit  from 
the  coaching  classes  to  the  extent  that  they 
will  be  accepted  for  military  service. 

6.  Cooperative    Area    Manpower    Planning    Systems 

(CAMPS) 

Ohjectives 

To  provide  staff  support  services  to  manpower  co- 
ordinating committees  for  the  development  of  the 
area  and  State  comprehensive  manpower  develop- 
ment plans. 

General  Description 

The  CAMPS  program,  initiated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  is  designed  to  effect  inter- 
agency coordination  between  the  myriad  of  man- 
power programs  administered  by  a  number  of  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies  at  local,  state  and  federal 
levels.  The  intent  is  clearly  to  eliminate  duplication 
and  promote  maximum  efficiency  of  funds.  Under 
the  CAMPS  program,  this  agency  has  been  assigned 
the  major  role  of  coordinating  the  programs'  ef- 
forts. 
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The  state  staff  prepares  agendas  and  reports  of  the 
Manpower  Coordinating  Committees,  develop 
standardized  forms  for  reporting,  work  closely  with 
local  agencies'  representatives  in  developing  com- 
prehensive manpower  plans  and  arrange  for  news 
releases  concerning  the  programs'  efforts  and  ac- 
complishments. 

7.  Pilot  Bonding  Demonstration  Project 

Objectives 

The  project  is  designed  to  assist  "graduates"  of 
federally  financed  training  programs  in  obtaining 
employment  when  employment  is  denied  because 
the  applicant  cannot  secure  bonding.  The  project 
provides  bonds  to  indemnify  the  employer  against 
possible  loss. 

General  Description 

The  project  will  provide  bonding  units  to  cover 
eligible  applicants  who  are  denied  employment  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  bonding  to  in- 
demnify their  employers.  It  has  been  the  experi- 
ence, which  we  believe  will  continue,  that  employers 
are  able  to  obtain  bonds  under  their  bonding  con- 
tracts because  of  the  availability  of  bonding  by  the 
project.  We  believe  that  the  project  will  continue 
to  demonstrate  to  employei's  and  bonding  com- 
panies that  employment  of  that  segment  of  the 
hard  core  disadvantaged  can  be  successfully  em- 
ployed and  covered  by  bonding. 

8.  Department  of  Commerce — ES  202  Study 

Oijectives 

To  provide  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce tabulations  of  the  industrial  make-up  of  each 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area   (SMSA). 


General  Description 

Data  concerning  the  industrial  makeup  SMSA  is 
needed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  to 
determine  the  present  level  and  type  of  industriali- 
zation and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  projections.  Col- 
lection of  the  data  and  the  tabulations  is  financed 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

9.  Labor  Turnover  Statistics  Program 
Oijectives 

Preparation  of  monthly  labor  turnover  statistics 
in  manufacturing  indu-stries  for  the  state  as  a 
whole  and  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area   (SMSA). 

General  Description 

This  portion  of  the  Labor  Turnover  Statistical 
Studj'  is  financed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Another  portion  is  funded  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security  through  the  regular 
Employment  Service  Grant  Funds. 
Data  will  be  collected  on  a  monthly  basis  to  permit 
the  preparation  of  monthly  labor  turnover  statis- 
tics in  manufacturing  industries  for  the  state  and 
the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  SMSA.  The  resulting 
data  is  published  in  a  monthly  report  that  has 
substantial  use,  both  within  and  without  the 
agency. 

Input                                                           Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures   $1,989.-342  $2,319,276  $2,141,338 

Personnel  man-years 187.5  185.3  168.2 


Need 


Concentrated  Employment  Project  Element 
Objectives 


The  growth  of  the  disadvantaged  segment  of  our 
urban  population  centers  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  need  for  remedial  action  to  promote  the  return 
of  the  ghetto  resident  to  the  mainstream  of  American 
society.  In  designing  any  remedial  program  there  are 
two  needs  that  must  be  fulfilled,  (1)  the  program 
must  coordinate  all  resources  in  one  comprehensive 
program,  and  (2)  the  program  must  be  designed  to 
take  into  account  the  individual  needs  and  abilities. 

The  impaction  of  the  disadvantaged  in  our  urban 
areas  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  12  major 
market  areas  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  poverty 
level  families.  The  unemployment  rate  in  these  areas 
is  double  that  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  Minority 
groups  comprise  one-half  or  more  of  this  population 
segment. 


The  Concentrated  Employment  Project  has  as  its 
overall  objective  the  uplifting  of  residents  of  the  CEP 
target  areas  to  full-time  meaningful  work.  The  proj- 
ect is  administered  by  a  local  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  to  provide  the  designated  target  area 
residents  a  multi-faceted  program  of  remedial,  voca- 
tional and  on-the-job  training  and  compensated  work 
experience. 

General  Description 

Under  contract  provisions  with  the  respective  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies,  manpower  services  are  pro- 
vided to  the  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
Fresno,  and  Eiehmond  Concentrated  Employment 
Programs.  Outreach  activities  are  actively  engaged  in 
to  identify  persons  needing  services,  and  offer  them 
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the  CEP  services.  Services  to  be  provided  the  disad- 
vantaged are  registering  them  to  determine  their  spe- 
cific needs;  providing  them  counseling  and  testing 
services  to  determine  their  experiences,  interests,  and 
aptitudes;  obtaining  services  from  other  agencies 
where  needed,  providing  motivational  supportive  serv- 
ices during  and  after  completion  of  enrollment,  and 
referral  to  and  arrangement  for  educational  voca- 
tional or  work  training.  As  part  of  the  contract  agree- 


ment between  this  agency  and  the  Community  Action 
Agencies,  the  department  will  employ  a  portion  of 
the  enrollees  as  new  careerists  in  entry  level  posi- 
tions that  will  lead  to  career  opportunities  and/or 
refer  enrollees  to  other  cooperating  agencies  as  new 
careerists. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures   $1,243,440   $2,516,137    $2,556,000 

Personnel  man-years 171.7  297.5  307.5 


II.     UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE   PROGRAM 


Need 


Changes  in  production,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion of  goods  and  services  cause  subsequent  demand 
for  a  different  composition  and  degree  of  skills  within 
the  labor  force.  The  workers  cannot  anticipate  these 
future  changes  caused  by  technology,  government  de- 
mands, or  improved  work  methods.  Other  causes  of 
unemployment  can  be  foreseen  but  cannot  be  over- 
come such  as  the  weather  influence  upon  the  con- 
struction industry. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  needed  to  maintain  a 
subsistence  level  for  the  worker  while  he  is  unable  to 
find  employment.  Each  year  one  out  of  twenty-five 
protected  persons  finds  that  he  must  use  this  insur- 
ance. Approximately  seven  out  of  ten  persons  in  the 
labor  force  is  covered  by  state  unemployment  insur- 
ance. Those  not  protected  are  comprised  of  new  en- 
trants into  the  labor  force,  the  self-employed,  em- 


ployees of  nonprofit  organizations,  government 
employees,  domestic  employees  and  farm  workers. 
Unemployed  federal  government  employees  and  ex- 
servicemen  are  covered  under  Title  XV  of  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act. 

Authority 

Section  101  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Code. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Pro- 
gram is  to  provide  a  temporary  subsistence  allowance 
for  any  of  the  five  million  covered  employees  when 
unemployed.  As  a  concomitant  of  the  individual  bene- 
fit is  the  need  to  stabilize  the  economy  by  preventing 
large  dips  in  a  business  cycle  through  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  base  effective  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 2,991.4   2,946.5    2,946.5 

Workload  adjustments -  118.7       212.6 


Totals,    Support    2,991.4   3,065.2   3,159.1 

Benefit  payments _  _  _ 

Totals,  Unemployment  Insurance  Pro- 
gram        2,991.4    3,065.2   3,159.1 

Federal  funds   

Department  of  Employment  Contingency  Fund 

Reed  Act  

Reimhursements    

Program  Elements : 

Revenue   collection   816.8       834  834 

Benefit  payments— support 1,892.8    1,939.7    2,020.4 

Benefit   payments    _  _  _ 

Appeals  process 282.3       291.5       304.7 


$34,931,627 


$34,9.31,627 
419,280,388 


$454,212,015 

^53,923,928 

248,508 

10,191 

S8,yS8 

$9,583,111 

22,080,303 

419,280,388 

3,268,213 


$37,014,376 
1,329,796 

$38,344,172 
430,000,000 


344,172 
468,033,995 

283,230 

26,947 

$10,484,319 

24,240,042 

430,000,000 

3,619,811 


$37,838,024 
2,433,632 

$40,271. 6o6 
451,700,000 


$491,971,656 
491,642,717 

284,932 
17,714 
26,293 

$10,673,314 

25,728,955 

451,700.000 

3,869,387 


Revenue  Collection  Element 


Output 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Number    of    subject    em- 
ployers at  midyear  ___  346,537  344,350  341,7.50 
Tax  revenue $550,529,670  $544,600,000  $479,200,000 

Need 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Program  is  financed 
from  a  tax  source  placed  on  employers.  Approxi- 
mately $600  million  annually  is  collected  from 
360,000  employers.  This  element  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine  the  employer  contribution  rate   and  maintain 


accurate  contribution  records.  Wage  records  must  be 
kept  for  the  five  million  covered  employees  for  sub- 
sequent computations  of  benefit  awards. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  facilitate  the 
receipt  of  tax  moneys  due  from  employers  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Code  and  the  maintenance  of  a  master  wage  record 
file. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   EMPLOYMENT — Continued 

2  ir.     UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  PROGRAM— Continued 
3 

4                                                                                            Revenue  Collection  Element — Continued 

6    General  Description  tax  for  the  Balancing  Account.  The  Balancing  Ac- 

8  Each  employer  pays  at  a  contribution  rate  which  is  ^°^*  ^^^  ^'^te  ranges  from  a  minimum  of  0.2  percent 

9  determined  by  his  o^vn  emplojTnent  experience  and  by  to  a  maximum  of  1.0  percent  and  is  determined  by  the 
i?  the  financial  condition  of  the  Unemploj-ment  Insur-  relationship  of  the  charges  and  the  credits  of  the  Ba  - 
12  ance  Fund.  The  condition  of  the  fund  determines  ^^^}°"  Account.  Contributions  credited  to  the  Bal- 
II  whether  employers  are  taxed  on  a  "high"  schedule,  f"^f  Account  are  used  to  pay  extended  duration 
It  which  ranges  from  0.8  percent  to  2.7  percent.  Em-  ^f'^^^^f  ^^  unemployed  workers  and  to  offset  em- 
16  plover  contributions  are  payable  onlv  on  the  first  ployer  s  negative  reserve  balances^  and  nonchargeable 
11  $3,800  or  $4,100  in  taxable  wages  paid  each  employee  ^"^^^^^  payments  under  Section  1032  of  the  UI  Code. 
19    each  year.  The  taxable  wage  limitation  established  is  input                                          Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

21  based  on  a  comparison  of  revenues  and  expenditures  _,  ,.^  t-n^cl^-,  o-,n^foTt^c^c-,nal^ol°,A 
oo       e  iU    TT            1              J- xn       J    T        ij-4-        4.     i\                  1            Expenditures    $9,583,111  $10,484,319  $10,673,.314 

22  of  the  UnemplojTnent  Fund.  In  addition  to  the  normal  Personnel  man-years 816.8  834  834 

24   tax  rate,  all  employers  pay  a  separate  and  additional 

25 

26 

27  Benefit  Payments  Element 

28 

29    0"tP"*                                     jA|t||^g        |=g'^^=gJ        iil'^70  period  beginning  with  the  filing  of  a  claim  and  may 

31  Number  of  benefit  pay-  be  extended  by  one-half  the  original  number  of  weeks 

32  ments 8,553,618       8,734,200      9,430,000  if,  and  when,  the  extension  ratio  reaches  6  percent  of 

33  Average  covered  employ-        ^^^^^^^^^        _^^^^^^^        ^^^^^^^  the  covered  work  force. 

35  The   department,  in  cooperation  with  agencies  of 

3g    Need  other  states,  administers  an  interstate  program  where- 

38  Provisions  for  determining  eligibility  and  making  by    benefits    are    paid   to    individuals   who    formerly 

39  payments  to  claimants  are  made  through  local  ofSces.  worked  m  California  but  who  are  now  unemployed 
ll    These  offices  are  needed  to  process  claims,  compute  ''>nd   living   m   other   states,    and   to    employees   who 
42   entitlement,  maintain  status  of  the  claim,  make  claims  worked  m  other  states  but  now  reside  m  California. 
II   payment,  and  provide  informational  services.  Approximately  500  million  doUars  of  benefit  pay- 

11  ments  are  received  annually  by  unemployed  workers. 
46  Objectives  T}ie  weekly  average  of  about  200,000  claims  are  proc- 
tl       The  objective  of  this  element  is  the  timely  and  aecu-  ^^^f  ^^^^^^^  *^^  statewide  local  offices          _ 

49   rate  distribution  of  benefit  payments  to  the  unem-  ^  Increases  in  the  estmated  number  of  claims  for 

12  ployment  worker  who  is  covered  under  the  Unemploy-  ^^"ff  payments  results  m  an  increase  m  manpower 
52   ment  Insurance  Code.  ^^^  fundmg  requirements  for  1968-69  and  1969-70. 

53 

to.      ^            ,  _         .   ^.  Input                                                         Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

02     treneral  Description  1967-68          1968-69          1969-70 

^fi         -D        .ex  n  A^r  ^     ^.nr-  ■,■,-,  -,■  Expenditures— support $22,080,303  $24,240,042  $25,728,955 

°°         Benefits  range  from  $25  to  $65  weekly,  depending  Personnel   man-vears    1,892.3  1,939.7         2,020.4 

iz:>ii':T^tirLT2f:::i%^ii7s:^t  -'?ssi-'.!-'._«,.s,,3,s«,.«.<»,«.,™.«» 

61 

Co 

eg  Appeals  Process  Element 

H    Output                                       i967ll^'g        w's^eg        ile?^???  parties  two  rights  of  appeal — an  appeal  to  a  referee 

63    Unemployment  Insurance :  0^  the  California  Unemployment  Insurance  Appeals 

^1       Ruling   appeals   lower   au-  Board  and  an  appeal  from  the  referee's  decision  to 

°°                thority     3,602             3,485             4,000  ti,„    Annpnls!  Board   it-^elf 

69       Ruling   appeals  higher   au-  ^^^  Appeals  isoara  itselt. 

™                 thority     171                 180                 190  ^           ,  ^        .    .. 

I}:        Total  Benefit  Appeals —  General  Description 

l^  Lower  Authority 41,367  43,580  46,200 

'2       Total  Benefit  Appeals—  Under  the  code  either  the  claimant  or  the  employer 

^5    RuiiSs°f"  ^""^°"*y ^'210          5,610          5,600  ^j^^^g  account  is  affected  by  the  claim  may  appeal  to 

™       Intrastate  231,312       239135       240,000  the  referee.  An  appeal  from  the  referee's  decision  to 

{^       Interstate   17,509         19',485         22,200  the  Appeals  Board  may  be  taken  by  the  claimant, 

79    DisaMuy^jnsurance  Appeals  ^^^  employer.  Or  the  department. 

81       State  plan 3,110           3,330           3,410  The  Legislature  established  within  the  Department 

09         Lower  level 2,814             2,970             3,040  b  -c^        1               ^        -r>-    •   •           e    a            i       rri,-      j-    •   • 

03  Higher  level 296             360             .370  "*  Employment  a  Division  or  Appeals.  This  division 

84  is  administered  by  the  California  Unemployment  In- 

85  ^^"^  surance  Appeals  Board.  The  board  consists  of  5  mem- 
§7  The  Social  Security  Act  specifies  that  each  state  bers,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  for  four-year  terms. 
II   must  afford  the  claimant  the  right  of  appeal  from  an  Personnel  of  the  Appeals  Division  are  appointed, 

90  adverse  benefit  determination  and  a  fair  hearing.  The  directed  and  controlled  by  the  Unemployment  Insur- 

91  Unemployment    Insurance    Code    affords    aggrieved  ance  Appeals  Board,  not  the  Department  of  Employ- 
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DEPARTMINT   OF   IMPLOYME^iT — Continised 

II.     UNEMPLOYMENT   INSURANCE   PROGRAM— Continued 
Appeals  Process  Element — Continued 


ment.  The  board  prepares  its  own  budget  and  should 
a  dispute  arise  concerning  the  budget  between  the  Ap- 
peals Division  and  the  department,  the  final  decision 
rests  with  the  Governor. 

The  Appeals  Board  operates  10  regional  referee  of- 
fices to  receive  and  dispose  of  appeals  filed  at  the  first 
stage,  called  the  "lower  authority".  Second  stage  ap- 
peals, appeals  to  the  board,  called  the  "higher  author- 
ity" are  filed  at  the  principal  office  of  the  Appeals 
Board  in  Sacramento.  The  number  of  staff  employed 
by  the  Appeals  Division  in  both  tlie  higher  and  lower 
authority  is  based  on  the  unit  time  experience  which 
has  been  established  for  tlie  processing  of  an  appeal 
from  registration  to  disposition  in  each  program.,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  estimated  number  of  appeals  which  will 
be  disposed  of  in  each  quarter.  For  programs  which 
are  federally  financed,  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  of  the  Department  of  Labor  establishes  the 
budget  criteria  by  the  Appeals  Division  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis. 

The  state  and  federal  programs  in  which  an  appeal 
or  petition  may  be  filed  are :  unemployment  insurance 
benefit,  including  benefits  claimed  by  federal  employ- 
ees, veterans,  and  individuals  pursuing  retraining 
courses;  unemployment  benefit  heai'ings  for  persons 
living  in  California  but  claiming  from  another  state ; 
benefit  adjudication  for  individuals  who  had  their 
hearing  outside  California  but  are  claiming  benefits 
based  on  California  wages;  unemployment  disability 
insurance  appeals,  including  claims  against  voluntary 
plan  carriers  and  disputes  between  two  or  more  in- 
surance carriers ;  and  determination  of  tax  liability  of 
employers,  e.g.,  transfers  of  reserve  accounts,  claims 
for  refunds,  and  assessments. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  state  and  federal  re- 
quirement that  parties  receive  a  fair  and  impartial 


hearing  and  decision,  the  Appeals  Board  has  adopted 
rules  which  set  forth  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
parties.  These  rules  are  published  in  Subdivision  2, 
Title  22,  California  Administrative  Code.  Parties  are 
also  informed  of  their  rights  on  all  forms  used  by  the 
Appeals  Division. 

An  increase  in  the  estimated  number  of  appeals  has 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  manpower  and  funding  for 
1968-69  and  1969-70. 

Ohjectives 

The  objectives  of  the  Appeals  Division  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  the  lower  authority : 

(1)  To  afford  each  party  a  fair  and  impartial  hear- 
ing; 

(2)  to  issue  after  the  hearing  a  decision  which 
clearly  sets  forth  all  material  facts  relevant  to 
the  issues  and  contentions  of  the  parties  and 
the  principles  of  law  applicable  to  these  facts. 

At  the  higher  authority : 

(1)  To  thoroughly  review  the  record  and  decision 
of  the  referee  (lower  authority)  to  determine 
if  the  rights  of  the  parties  were  properly  de- 
cided ; 

(2)  to  issue  in  appropriate  cases  decisions  which 
the  board  considers  necessary  to  seiwe  as  prec- 
edents for  the  guidance  of  its  referee  staff, 
claimants,  employers  and  the  department. 

At  both  the  higher  and  lower  authority: 
To  issue  decisions  promptly. 

Input                                                           Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $3,268,213  $3,619,811  $3,869,387 

Personnel  man-years 282.3  291.5  304.7 


III.     DISABILITY   INSURANCE  PROGRAM 


Need 


Many  workers  do  not  have  sufficient  resources  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  hazards  of  short-term 
nonoccupational  injury  or  illness.  Over  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  million  dollars  are  paid  yearly  to  over  six 
hundred  thousand  workers  who  file  first  claims  for 
such  emergencies.  Unquestionably  a  system  of  tem- 
porary disability  indemnity  and  hospital  benefits  is 
needed  to  offset  at  least  a  portion  of  the  wage  loss 
suffered  by  workers  due  to  nonoccupational  disability. 

Authority 

Part  2,  Division  1  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Code. 


Ohjectires 

To  compensate  in  part  for  the  wage  loss  sustained 
by  any  of  the  more  than  5,000,000  persons  in  covered 
employment  who  are  unable  to  work  due  to  short-term 
illness  or  injury  not  caused  by  their  job,  and  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  suffering  caused  by  unemployment 
resulting  therefrom.  Long-term  disabilities  and  on-the- 
job  injuries  are  covered  by  other  programs.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  wage  loss  indemnity,  a  hospital  benefit  is 
paid  to  help  the  worker  defray  additional  costs  of  hos- 
pitalization that  may  occur  during  disability. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   EMPLOYMENT — Continued 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1958-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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III.  DISABILITY  INSURANCE   PROGRAM— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 876.3  933.9  933.3  $10,865,319  $12,160,155 

Workload  adjustments -  -24.4  ^.6  -  -143,478 

Totals,    Support    876.3  909.5  928.7  $10,865,319  $12,016,677 

Benefit  payments _  _  _  240,974,381  258,878,000 

Totals,   Disability   Insurance   Program  876.3  909.5  928.7  $251,839,700  $270,894,677 
Unemployment   Compensation   Disabil- 
ity Fund S~6.3  909.5  928.7  251,818,100  270,894,677 

Reimbursements _  _  _  21,600  — 

Program  Elements : 

Revenue   collection   28.7  28.7  28.7  $370,347  $396,101 

Benefit  payments— support 831  859.1  878  10.278,487  11,322,123 

Benefit   payments   _  _  _  240,974,381  258,878,000 

Voluntary   plan   16.6  21.7  22  216,485  298,453 

Disabled  veterans _  _  _  _  _ 


$12,465,054 
-52,863 

$12,412,191 
273,237,000 

$285,649,191 

285,649,191 


$398,638 

11,707,164 

273,237,000 

306,389 


Revenue  Collection  Element 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


385,596 


39,059 


382,984 


38,634 


379,994 


38,244 


Output 

Number  of  subject  em- 
ployers at  mid-year 
(Joint  UI  and  DI)___ 

Number  of  subject  em- 
ployers at  mid-year 
(DI  only)    

Tax  revenue $270,815,342  $282,450,000  $297,776,000 

Need 

The  tax  eoUection  needed  to  finance  the  state  plan 
program  is  accomplished  by  the  Division  of  Accounts 
and  Tax  Collections,  Department  of  Employment. 

Olijectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  the  efficient  collec- 
tion of  taxes  and  the  accurate  maintenance  of  a  mas- 
ter wage  record  file. 

General  Description 

The  Disability  Insurance  program  is  supported  by 
a  payroll  tax  on  the  V7ages  paid  each  covered  em- 
ployee.  All  subject   employers  are   required  by  law 


to  submit  quarterly  tax  returns  to  the  department 
stating  the  wages  paid  to  each  worker  for  employment 
insured  under  the  disability  insurance  provisions  of 
the  code.  The  cost  to  the  worker  is  1  percent  of  the 
fiirst  $7,400  of  wages  paid  each  calendar  year.  For  em- 
ploj'ers  and  self-insured  individuals  who  elect  dis- 
ability insurance  coverage,  the  annual  cost  is  1.25  per- 
cent of  $7,400.  These  collected  contributions  are  used 
solely  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  disabled  workers 
and  administrative  expenses.  Administrative  costs 
have  been  less  than  6  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  since  its  inception,  although  insurance  cover- 
age and  benefit  payments  have  increased  tremen- 
dously. It  is  estimated  that  during  the  year  1969  over 
7.000,000  California  workers  will  contribute  part  of 
their  wages  for  purposes  of  disability  insurance.  The 
income  from  such  contributions  is  expected  to  exceed 
$260,000,000. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $370,347 

Personnel  man-years 28.7 


Estimated 
196S-69 
$396,101 
28.7 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$398,638 
28.7 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

2,325,561 
4,848.500 

2,342,700 
4,994,000 

2,372,300 
5,154,000 

Output 

Number  of  benefit  payments 
Average  covered  employment 

Need 

To  compensate  the  disabled  worker  for  at  least  a 
portion  of  his  wage  loss,  state  plan  district  offices 
determine  eligibility  and  make  payments  of  benefits. 
These  offices  are  needed  to  process  claims,  compute 
entitlement,  maintain  status  of  the  claim,  make  claims 
pajrments,  and  provide  informational  services. 

Objectives 

The  distribution  of  benefit  pajTnents  to  compensate 
in  part  for  wage  loss  and  hospital  expenses  suffered 
by  injured  or  ill  persons  covered  by  disability  insur- 
ance. 


Benefit  Payments  Element 

General  Description 


The  statutory  weekly  benefit  of  from  $25  to  $80  is 
based  on  wages  paid  during  a  base  period.  Maximum 
benefits  payable  during  a  period  of  disability  are  26 
times  the  weekly  benefit  amount  or  one-haLf  the  base 
period  earnings,  whichever  is  smaller. 

Hospital  benefits  are  payable  at  the  rate  of  $12  a 
day  for  a  maximum  of  20  days  of  hospitalization.  To 
receive  disability  benefits  a  person  must  (1)  file  a 
claim  in  accordance  with  regulations;  (2)  serve  a 
noncompensable  seven-day  waiting  period,  except  that 
the  waiting  period  is  waived  from  the  date  of  con- 
finement in  a  hospital;  (3)  have  sufficient  wage 
credits  to  establish  an  award;  (4)  submit  to  a  rea- 
sonable examination  when  required  by  the  depart- 
ment; and  (5)  file  a  certificate  of  disability  signed 
by  a  duly  authorized  doctor  of  medicine,  osteopath, 
chiropractor,  dentist,  optometrist,  podiatrist,  govern- 
ment hospital  official,  or  religious  practitioner. 


Inputs  to  this  element  reflect  a  net  increase.  How- 
ever, workload  adjustments  have  been  made  decreas- 
ing the  resources  originally  planned  in  1968-69.  The 
adjustment  reflects  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  claims 
to  be  processed. 


Output 

Average    covered    employment 

Voluntary  plan  notices  of  first 

claims  received 

Actual 
1967-6S 
412,500 

43,740 

Estimated 
1968-69 

429,000 
47,140 

Estimated 
1969-70 
443,500 

49,590 
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III.  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  PROGRAM— Continued 


Benefit  Payments  Element — Continued 


Input 


Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  19SS-69 

$10,278,487     $11,322,123 
831  859.1 


Expenditures— support 

Personnel  man-years 

Expenditures — benefit 
payments $240,974,381  $258,878,000  $273,237,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$11,707,164 
878 


Voluntary  Plans  Review  Element 


Need 

The  law  permits  employers  and  employee  groups 
with  concurrence  of  the  employer  to  establish  a  vol- 
untary plan,  either  self-insured  or  insured  by  an 
admitted  disability  insurer,  in  lieu  of  state  plan  cover- 
age if  a  majority  of  the  employees  consent  to  the  plan 
and  it  provides  rights  equal  to  those  provided  by  the 
state  plan  in  each  particular  and  greater  than  the 
state  plan  with  respect  to  at  least  one  significant  bene- 
fit feature.  A  review  and  approval  of  documents 
comprising  the  voluntary  plan  is  therefore  necessary 
to  ascertain  that  these  requirements  of  the  law  are 
fulfilled.  In  addition,  providers  of  coverage  are 
audited  to  determine  that  claims  are  processed  in  con- 
formity with  the  law. 

objectives 

Approval  of  voluntary  plans  as  substitutes  for  state 
plan    coverage    and    determining    that    covered    em- 


ployees are  compensated  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  plan,  and  at  a  rate  not  less  than  they 
would  have  received  from  the  state  plan  if  they  were 
so  covered. 

General  Description 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Code  permits  em- 
ployers to  substitute  private  plans  for  state  plan 
coverage,  provided  that  cost  to  the  emploj^ees  does  not 
exceed  the  state  plan  cost.  Employees  are  relieved  of 
the  statutory  contribution  to  the  State  Disability 
Fund  while  covered  under  an  approved  voluntary 
plan.  They  are,  however,  ineligible  for  state  plan 
benefits  for  any  disability  which  commenced  while 
they  were  covered  under  the  voluntary  plan.  Volun- 
tary plans  must  bear  the  additional  costs  incurred  to 
the  disability  fund  as  a  result  of  voluntary  plan  ac- 
tivities ;  these  costs  are  assessed  annually. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $216,485 

Personnel  man-years 16.6 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$298,453 

$306,389 

21.7 

22 

Keed 


Disabled  Veterans  Benefits  Element 

General  Description 


Disabled  Veterans  returning  from  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict are  subject  to  a  waiting  period  of  up  to  15  weeks 
before  they  receive  any  disability  compensation  from 
the  federal  government  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability. 

This  program  permits  the  State  of  California  to 
assist  eligible  disabled  California  veterans  by  pro- 
viding a  loan  from  the  Disability  Fund  until  such 
time  federal  compensation  begins. 

The  moneys  loaned  to  the  eligible  disabled  veteran 
on  a  semimonthly  basis,  computed  to  be  the  lesser  of 
the  amount  of  maximum  disability  benefits  under  Sec- 
tion 2655  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Code  or 
amount  of  federal  disability  compensation,  will  pro- 
vide an  immediate  source  of  needed  funds. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  a  means 
whereby  approximately  2.600  disabled  California  vet- 
erans can  be  given  immediate  use  of  disability  com- 
pensation funds  if  they  have  been  determined  eligible 
for  federal  disability  compensation  but  there  is  a  delay 
in  receipt  of  the  first  federal  payment. 


90 
91 


The  program  provides  that  any  eligible  disabled 
California  veteran,  who  entered  military  service  after 
April  1,  1940,  and  continued  in  service  for  not  less 
than  90  days,  may  contact  the  nearest  Disability  In- 
surance OfSce  where  he  will  be  instructed  to  forward  a 
completed  application  to  the  Central  OfBee. 

Applications  must  show  proof  of : 

1.  California  residency  upon  entering  service. 

2.  Eligibility  to  receive  federal  disability  com- 
pensation. 

3.  California  residency  at  time  of  application. 

4.  Discharge  from  military  service. 
Payments  are  made  to  the  claimant  on  a  semi- 
monthly schedule  until  such  time  as  he  begins  to  re- 
ceive his  disability  compensation  payments  from  the 
federal  government.  The  procedure  provides  the 
claimant  must  complete  a  form  sent  with  each  check 
stating  that  he  has  not  begun  receiving  federal  dis- 
ability compensation  payments.  If  this  form  is  not  re- 
turned, payments  are  stopped. 

When  notification  is  received  that  federal  payments 
have  begun,  a  collection  procedure  is  initiated  to  re- 
cover the  moneys  advanced  from  the  claimant  to  be 
repaid  within  one  year  after  federal  payments  begin. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   EMPLOYMENT — Continued 

Disabled  Veterans  Benefits  Element — Continued 


Unc'ollectnble  amounts  are  charged  to  the  General 
Fund.  Tliat  fund  reimburses  the  Disability  Fund  for 
all  amounts  advanced  to  claimants.  The  act  provides 
for  full  reimbursement  of  administrative  and  benefits 


amounts  from  the  General  Fund  by  a  succeeding  year 
legislature  appropriation. 

To  date  there  are  no  significant  indications  of  v?ork- 
load  that  will  require  the  expenditure  of  funds. 


IV.     FARM   LABOR  SERVICE  PROGRAM 


Need 


California  agriculture  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
United  States,  ranks  first  in  crop  production,  involv- 
ing in  excess  of  200  crops  and  8,000,000  acres,  and  Is 
second  in  livestock  production. 

The  acricultural  work  force  has  varied  seasonally 
from  about  250,000  to  375,000,  including  nearly  90,000 
farmers  and  unpaid  family  workers.  Hired  workers  in 
agriculture,  for  periods  totaling  from  a  few  hours  to 
the  full  year,  may  have  exceeded  some  800,000  indi- 
viduals annually  in  recent  years. 
Farm  labor  services  are  needed: 

To  achieve  adequacy  and  capability  of  the  agri- 
cultural work  force  for  specific  tasks,  locations,  and 
seasons ; 

To  induce  orderliness  in  the  recruitment  and  di- 
rection of  workers  according  to  the  needs ; 

To  advance  agricultural  manpower  efficiency  and 
utilization  under  increasingly  favorable  working 
and  living  conditions;  and 


To  follow  agricultural  and  related  trends,  to  fore- 
see impact  on  workers,  employers,  communities,  to 
initiate  steps  toward  appropriate  adjustments  in  ob- 
jectives and  services. 

Authority 

Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933. 

California  Unemployment  Insurance  Code,  Section 
2051. 

Code  of  Federal  Kegulations,  Title  20,  Chapter  V, 
Part  602. 

Employment  Security  Manual,  and  directives,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

0  ijectives 

To  develop  adequate  manpower  resources  for,  and 
to  improve  manpower  utilization  by  California  agri- 
culture and  agribusiness. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Farm  Labor  Service  Program 296.5  300.2  300.2 

Federal  funds 296.5  300.2  300.2 

Department    of    Employment    Contin- 
gent   Fund    _  _  _ 

Feed   Act   _  _  _ 

FeimTjursementa    _  _  _ 

Program  Elements : 

Recruitment  and  placement 190.7  193.1  193.1 

Worker  development  and  utilization 54.4  54.5  54.5 

Administrative    services,    special   proj- 
ects, and  technical  support 51.4  52.6  52.6 

Recruitment  and 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Job  information  items  issued  7,000  7,300  7,300 

Agricultural  employer  visits.  31,622  40,600  42,000 

Agricultural  Placements : 

Total 1,058,166      1,560,500      1,575,000 

Pool-tvpe 904,135      1,400,100      1,412.000 

Nonpool-type 154,031         160,400         163,000 

Agricultural  Employment — 
12-month  Average : 
Farmers  and  unpaid 

family  workers    87,700  87,000  86,800 

Hired  domestic  workers..        208,000         213,000         214,000 

Need 

Many  specialty  fruits  and  vegetables  require  large 
numbers  of  temporary  workers  in  widely  separated 
areas  and  at  varying  seasons  causing  labor  demands 
to  shift  over  the  state  in  complex  geographic  and  sea- 
sonal patterns.  Farm  labor  service  is  needed  to  direct 
and  develop  suitable  local  and  migrant  labor  supplies 
when  and  where  needed. 

Advancements  in  agricultural  science,  mechaniza- 
tion, management,  and  supportive  services  are  creat- 


$3,450,194 
3421,326 

24,903 
1,081 

2,S8Jf 

2,199,201 
636,838 

614,155 

Placement  Element 


$3,744,616 

3,713,857 

28,088 

2,671 

2,410,607 
686,113 

647,896 


$3,807,003 
3,775,6^4 

27,164 
1,689 
2,506 

2,441,901 
702,251 

662,851 


ing  new  occupations.  Farm  labor  service  is  needed  to 
recruit  and  place  applicants  with  knowledge  and  skills 
required  for  the  new  jobs. 

Ohjectives 

To  expedite  employment  contacts  between  agricul- 
tural workers  and  employers  to  their  mutual  advan- 
tage and  satisfaction.  This  involves  assistance  in  the 
recruitment  of  the  numbers  and  types  of  workers 
needed  by  employers  for  specific  work  at  specific  loca- 
tions and  periods.  It  involves  developing  suitable  jobs 
for  available  workers  with  qualifications  needed  in 
agriculture. 

General  Description 

Through  promotional  contacts,  highway  signs,  and 
publicity,  employers  and  workers  are  attracted  to  the 
farm  labor  offices  for  service.  A  weekly  report  of  cur- 
rent labor  demands,  by  county,  is  on  hand  in  each  of- 
fice and  is  supplemented  by  a  teletype  system  for  in- 
teroffice communication  of  openings  and  applicants. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT— Continued 

IV.     FARM    LABOR  SERVICE  PROGRAM— Continued 
Recruitment  and  Placement  Element — Continued 

Special  recruitment  programs  are  designed  to  util-  '"P"*                                        ^^^\"^       Iges^g        igss^To 

ize  women  and  youth  in  agriculture,  and  to  encourage  Expenditures   $2,199,201  $2,410,607  $2,441,901 

employers  to  furnish  transportation  and  make  some         Personnel  man-years 190.7  193.1  193.1 

work  adaptations  in  methods  and  containers  to  accom- 
modate these  workers. 

Worker  Development  and  Utilization  Element 

Output                                                         Actual             Estimated           Estimated  Ohjectives 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Community  services— Con-  To  improve  the  capabilities  of  agricultural  workers 

Tr'alne^es-funTed'progTa'iii:          452             775           IfiOO  and  to  encourage  improvement  in  farm  job  induce- 

Trainees— self-help  (non-  ments   and  labor  management  practices  thereby  at- 

funded)  programs  _    ___       3,500          5,000          7,000  tracting  and  stabilizing  the  emplo^Tnent  of  an  efficient 

Viewers — orientation  and  in                                                   x-     . 

training  films 17,000           20,000           32,000  work  torce. 

Need  General  Description 

Advancing  mechanization,   use   of  chemicals,   and  The  Farm  Labor  Services  initiates  and  participates 

new  cultural  methods  are  reducing  the  hand  labor  for  in  worker  orientation  and  training  programs  by  gov- 

many  farm  tasks  while  calling  for  more  machine  and  ernment,  schools,  and  the  private  sector.  An  employer 

cultural  specialists.  Farm  labor  service  is  needed  to  relation   program   promotes   farm    foreman   training 

anticipate  and  identify  new  needs  for  knowledge  and  and  labor  management  practices  to  improve  worker 

skills  and  to  generate  programs  to  train  workers  to  efficiency  and  job  satisfaction, 
match  the  needs. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures      $636,838       $686,113       $702,251 

Personnel  man-years 54.4  54.5  54.5 

Administrative  Services,  Special  Projects,  and  Technical  Support  Element 

0"tP"t                                     j*|^|;^'g        fglf^i       i969!7o'  petitive    nonagricultural   job    opportunities,    in- 

Farm  Labor  Operations  Man-  migration,  and  general  growth  of  the  state. 

Fa"m  labor  noticesIIIIIIIIII           86              85              85  These  and  related  variables  call  for  flexibility  in 

Orientation  and  training  films.  Farm  Labor  Service  locations,  facilities,  staffing,  serv- 

ln?oXat!oVparpiM-s-pr-e-----             '                '                '  ices  offered,  and  program  emphasis.  There  is  need  for 

pared  or  revised 4                8                6  continuing  administrative  studj'  to  foresee  the  trends 

StaSE  training  guides  prepared  and  their  impact,  and  to  adapt  resources  and  services 

or  revised    4                    8                    4  j-      i 

Staff  trainees  (enrolled,  all  accorclmgly, 

classes)    1,213  800  800 

Farm  labor  reports 187                190                190  Oljectives 

Need  To  plan  and  conduct  creative  Farm  Labor  Service 

^  ,.„       .           ■     1.       ■,   .       -,          1                      •  operations  and  programs  in  keeping  with  the  trends 

California  agricultural  trends,  and  accompanying  ^^^  ^^  maximum  benefit  to  employers,  workers,  and 

needs  for  workers  and  farm  labor  services  are  influ-  agricultural  communities, 
enced  by  many  variables  mcludmg : 

Short-term   (annual)  changes  in  plantings,  yields,  General  Description 

and  seasons ;  ^  Tj^g  g^^^^g  office.  Division  of  Farm  Labor  Service, 
Long-term  changes  in —  Department  of  Employment,  includes  research  and 
Land  use — Metropolitan  enroachment  requires  technical  staff  to  analyze  trends  and  work  with  field 
relocation  or  curtailment  of  farming;  staff  in  development  of  programs,  procedures,  and 
Water  resources— New  water  projects  bring  irri-  materials.  State  and  Area  supervisors  participate  in 
gation  water  to  lands  which  were  formerly  un-  implementation  and  evaluation  of  services  and  pro- 
used  or  dry-farmed  ■  grams  for  effectiveness  and  value  to  those  served. 
Mechanization    and    technology — Advancements  input                                         Actual         Estimated       Estimated 

change  the  numbers  and  skills  of  workers  needed;  Expenditures   $614:55      $641196      $611:851 

ail<l  Personnel   man-years 51.4  52.6  52.6 

Nonagricultural  and  population  trends — Availa- 
bility of  workers  for  agriculture  is  related  to  com- 
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Department  of  Human  Resources  Development 
DEPARTMENT   OF   EMPLOYMENT — Continued 

V.     ADMINISTRATION,  STAFF  AND  TECHNICAL  SERVICE 

Xeed 
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Objectives 

To  pro^dde  active  leadership  for  current  Employ- 
ment Service,  UnemplojTnent  Insurance,  Disability 
Insurance,  and  Farm  Labor  Services. 

To  pro\ade  administration  and  technical  service  in 
coordination  and  development  of  the  many  nev?  em- 
ployment projects. 


Administration  and  technical  staff  provides  leader- 
ship and  policy  determinations  for  the  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  department.  The  growing  number  and 
complexity  of  projects  operated  by  the  department 
makes  imperative  the  need  for  administration  and 
staff  specialists  who  can  interpret  and  translate  into 
policy  and  procedure  the  mass  of  information  and 
guidance  each  program  generates. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Program  Elements : 

Administration     

Financial   Management   

Personnel   Management 

Technical    Services 

96.9 
120.2 

80.8 

80 

33.7 
120 
315.1 

94.1 

103.5 

91.8 

93.3 

27.7 

1.53.2 

325.5 

94.2 

103.5 

92.3 

93.3 

27.7 

153.? 

315.3 

879.8 

$1,006,218 

1,267,907 

848,917 

839,747 

3.54,281 

1,248,603 

3,269,053 

$8,834,786 

-$3,1,35,128 

-3,1,78,703 

-1,572,359 

-348,596 

$1,038,996 
1,152,806 
1,027,244 
1,042,370 
310,682 
1,700,345 
3,585,100 

$9,857,543 

-$3,833,560 

-3,96J,,622 

-1,666,176 

-393,185 

$1,064,217 

1.181,868 
1,059,175 
1,064,540 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

Reports  and  Analysis 
Support  Services 

318,621 
1,744,020 
8,536,060 

Totals,      Administration,      Staff      and 
Technical    Services 

846.7 

889.1 

$9,968,501 

-$3,797,315 

Less   Amounts   Charged   to   Other   Pro- 
grams : 
Emplovment  Service 

L^nemployment    Insurance 

-4,069,731 

Disability  Insurance 

-1,713.469 

Farm  Labor  Service 

-387.986 

Totals,  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs 

Net  Totals,  Administration,  Staff,  and  Technical  Service. 


-$8,834,786        -$9,857,543        -$9,968,501 


VI.  WORK   INCENTIVE   PROGRAM    (V/IN) 


Oijectives 

The  objective  of  the  Work  Incentive  Program 
(WIN),  through  the  means  of  incentives,  opportuni- 
ties, and  necessary  services,  is  to  move  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  welfare  recipients, 
with  particular  attention  to  unemployed  fathers,  off 
the  welfare  rolls,  into  productive  employment. 

Authority 

Part  C,  Title  IV,  1967  Amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935.  Assembly  Bill  210  enacted  by 
the  California  Legislature — 1968  Regular  Session 
(Chapter  1369). 

Need 

The  need  for  this  program  is  directly  related  to 
the  necessity  to  reduce  federal-state  welfare  costs.  The 
program  will  enable  AFDC  recipients  to  leave  the 
AFDC  caseload  thereby  permitting  the  concentration 
of  welfare  services  and  resources  on  improving  con- 
ditions for  other  dependent  persons. 

Also,  most  adult  recipients  are  severely  handicapped 
in  competing  for  available  jobs.  By  utilizing  aU  avail- 
able manpower  services,  including  those  authorized 
under  other  provisions  of  law,  AFDC  recipients  who : 

1.  become  employed  in  the  regular  economy, 

2.  receive  training  for  work  in  the  regular  economy, 
and 


3.  participate  in  special  work  projects, 
will  not  return  to  the  AFDC  welfare  roll  but  instead 
will  become  a  contributing  member  of  society. 

The  program,  by  restoring  the  individual's  in- 
dependent and  useful  role  to  the  community  also 
restores  the  family  unit  community  identity.  This  to- 
gether with  a  newly  acquired  sense  of  dignity,  self- 
worth  and  confidence  from  being  a  wage-earner  will 
have  unmeasurable  influence  upon  the  children  of  the 
family. 

These  social  and  economic  individual  needs  together 
with  the  rapid  technological  changes  of  jobs  and  skills 
require  special  techniques  as  proposed  by  the  Work 
Incentive  Program. 

General  Description 
Flow  of  Authority 

The  Work  Incentive  Program  authorized  by  the 
1967  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-248)  establishes  the  following  division 
of  federal-state  responsibilities  for  the  program. 

Department  of  Labor 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  complete  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  the  WIN  Program. 
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DepartmerEf  of  Human  Resources  Development 

DEPARTMENT   OF   EMPLOYMENT — Continued 

VI.  WORK   INCENTIVE  PROGRAM    (WIN)— Continued 


Manpower  Administrator 

The  Manpower  Administrator  has  delegated  au- 
thority from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

Bureau  of  Work-Training  Programs 

The  Manpower  Administrator,  in  turn,  has  dele- 
gated this  responsibility  to  the  Bureau  of  Work- 
Training  Programs. 

Department  of  Employment 

The  Department  of  Employment  under  contrac- 
tual agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Work-Training 
Programs,  has  the  responsibility  of  administering 
and  operating  the  Work  Incentive  Program. 

In  conformity  with  congressional  intent,  the  De- 
partment of  Employment  has  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  and  operation  of  the 
program  to  the  Division  of  Public  Emplojonent 
Offices  and  Benefit  Payments  to  be  carried  out 
through  its  system  of  state  employment  offices. 
The  flow  of  authority  involving  the  State  Depart- 

36  ment  of  Social  Welfare  and  the  county  welfare  de- 

37  partments  of  the  26  designated  counties  is  as  follows : 

o8 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
has  modified  HEW  Eegulations  to  insure  con- 
formity with  requirements  of  Section  402(a)  (19) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

Under  departmental  delegation,  and  within  HEW 
Eegulations,  the  SRS  insures  that  the  State  Wel- 
fare Plan  meets  conformity  requirements  contained 
in  Section  402(a)  (19)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Department  of  Social  Welfare 

Under  provisions  of  an  approved  State  Welfare 
Plan,  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  issues 
regulations  to  the  26  designated  county  welfare  de- 
partments to  provide  that  county  administration 
conforms  to  and  meets  the  requirements  of  the  state 
plan  for  AFDC  as  related  to  the  WIN  Program. 

Program  Components 

The  Work  Incentive  Program  provides  services 
to  AFDC  recipients  referred  to  Department  of  Em- 
ployment by  welfare  agencies  in  the  following  26 
designated  counties : 
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Alameda 
Contra  Costa 
San  Joaquin 
San  Mateo 
Humboldt 
Kings 

Santa  Clara 
Sonoma 
Merced 
Orange 
Tulare 
Sacramento 
San  Diego 


Butte 

Fresno 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Santa  Barbara 

Kern 

Los  Angeles 

Solano 

Stanislaus 

Monterey 

Riverside 

Ventura 

San  Bernardino 

San  Francisco 


The  Department  of  Employment  provides  for  the 
^^    enrollment,  testing,  and  counseling  of  welfare  recipi- 


ents in  the  WIN  Program.  Also,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable and  whenever  necessary,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  services  provided,  the  employment  services 
will  provide  counseling,  testing,  and  referrwl  to  em- 
ployment, program  orientation,  basic  education,  train- 
ing in  communications  and  employability  skills  work 
experience,  vocational  classroom  training,  on-the-job 
training  job  development,  and  special  job  placement 
and  follow-up  services.  The  department  will  first  seek 
to  place  the  individual  in  regular  employment  or 
on-the-job  trainintr.  When  the  earnincrs  of  a  partici- 
pant in  regular  employment  or  on-the-job  training 
are  insufficient  to  meet  family  needs  under  AFDC 
standards  and  the  family  is  technicallv  eligible  for 
public  assistance,  a  supplemental  welfare  payment 
will  be  made.  This  welfare  payment  will  be  deter- 
mined for  the  participant  in  Category  I  of  the  pro- 
gram (regular  emploj^ment  and  on-the-job  training) 
on  the  same  basis  as  is  the  welfare  pavment  of  all 
AFDC  recipients  who  have  earnings.  The  first  $30 
and  one-third  of  the  remainder  of  each  month's  wages 
will  be  exempt  in  computing  need. 

If  a  participant  is  not  able  to  be  placed  in  regular 
employment  he  will  be  placed  in  orientation,  basic 
educational  and  vocational  classroom  training  or  a 
work  experience  program  or  a  combination  thereof. 
The  department  will  establish  an  employability  plan 
by  means  of  which  the  participant  may  be  placed  in 
Category  II  and  III  of  the  program.  While  in  Cate- 
gory II  of  the  program,  a  participant  will  continue  to 
receive  his  welfare  grant  including  training-connected 
expenses  plus  an  incentive  payment  through  the  De- 
partment of  Employment  of  up  to  $30  per  month. 
Those  individuals  whom  the  department  cannot  place 
in  Category  I  and  II,  or  for  whom  no  job  in  the  regu- 
lar economy  can  be  found  after  training,  will  be  em- 
ployed in  special  work  projects. 

These  work  projects  will  be  set  up  by  agreement 
between  the  Department  of  Employment  and  public 
agencies  or  nonprofit  agencies  organized  for  a  public 
purpose. 

While  employed  on  a  special  work  project,  a  par- 
ticipant will  receive  earnings  paid  by  the  employer 
(project  sponsor)  and  their  pay  checks,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  federal  and  state  law,  will  be  subject 
to  income  and  social  seeurit.y  taxes,  and  unemploy- 
ment disability  compensation  contributions.  In  those 
cases  where  a  special  work  project  participant  re- 
ceives earnings  which  are  insufficient  to  raise  his  in- 
come to  the  level  of  the  welfare  grant  he  would  have 
received  but  for  his  participation  in  the  project,  plus 
20  percent  of  his  earnings,  the  difference  will  he  made 
up  through  a  supplemental  welfare  payment.  The  em- 
ployability plan  of  each  special  work  project  partici- 
pant will  be  evahiated  by  the  Department  of  Employ- 
ment at  least  every  six  months  to  assure  that  he  is 
moved  into  regular  employment  as  soon  as  possible. 

County  welfare  departments  in  the  26  designated 
counties  provide  child  care,  work-related  expense  pay- 
ment, medical  and  social  service  as  needed. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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21 
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23 
24 
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26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
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39 
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41 
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43 
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VI.  WORK   INCENTIVE  PROGRAM    (WIN)— Continued 

Totals,  Work  Incentive  Program 

Federal  funds 

General  Fund 

ProKiiim  Elpiiipnts: 

Intnke  an<\  ErapIoyabUity  Planning 

Orientation   Training   

Emplnyaliility   Training 

Special   Work    Projects   

Program  Administration 


511.9 
J,09.5 

1024 

271.4 

114.4 

3.7 


535.7 
428.6 
107.1 

296.7 

107.6 

3.9 


$16,500,000 

i3.2nn.noo 

3,300,000 

$3,195,.'i23 

1,603.093 

10,085,472 


122.4       127.5 


1,615,912 


$16..500,000 

13.200.000 

3,300,000 

$3,288,314 

1,520,439 

10,038,067 

1,6.53,180 


Intake  and  Employabillty  Planning  Element 

°"*P"*  i^^^l'g'g        l^g'^^'s^g^        fg'^^^'o"  lu  ths   26   (lesigiiated  comities,   for   WIN  Program 

Number  of  enrollments -  21,000  21,000  Services. 

Number  of  permanent  place-  To  channel  job-rcadv  recipients  for  mainstream  em- 

enroHraent  ''''___'i^.^_5__°°  -  1300  1300  ployment  services  of  job  development  and  placement 

Referred  to  ongoing  manpower  '  '  in  regular  emplojTnent. 

programs    WIN  sus-  Tq  enroll  and  channel  other  recipients  for  further 

ponded    -  3,500  3,.50O  j_.        ■,  ,         i  ,        ,  •,-,         , 

Number  of  enrollees  held  for  Vocational  assessment  and  employabillty  planning. 

lack  of  WIN  "slots" -  1,200  1,200  To  Counsel  and  test  the  enrollee  so  that  his  history, 

jfeed  vocational  aptitudes,  and  aspirations  can  be  used  to 

determine  his  needs  for  training  and  supportive  serv- 

From  an  estimated  205,000  AFDC  families  in  Call-  ices  to  become  employable, 
fornia.  it  is  estimated  that  a  group  of  job-ready  or  ^o   construct    an   employabillty    plan,    the    "blue- 

potentially  employable,  able-bodied  welfare  recipients  j^^"  which  guides  the  activities  of  program  eom- 

ffc^nn'    i         ,  ^l'^^^^',      "*  "%ii^n^n   '  P^^^nts  and  supportive  services  in  assisting  the  en- 

^^aZ  nnn*f^'^n^^°.?  ^^"^'^^^  1"°^^'  (AFDC-PG) ,  ^,nee  to  develop  his  occupational  potential,  and  pro- 

and  24.000  AFDC  youths  over  16  years.         _    _  _  ^-^^^  direction  and  continuity  without  rigidity  in  the 

This  target  group  of  AFDC  welfare  recipients  is  movement  of  the  enroUee  through  the  Work  Incentive 

severely  handicapped  m  becoming  employed  and  em-  Proo'ram  into  a  job 

ployable.  They  need  special  services  and  opportunities  m°    ^  ,i  i  '       i     ^     ^i  ^^     , 

so  that  they  "can  become  wage  earning  members  of  ,J°    ^^"""^    ^""^  -rfT*'    the    enrollee 's    progress 

society  and  restore  their  families  to  independence  and  ^^^^^^  ^}^  prescribed  steps  of  his  employabillty  de- 

usef ul  roles  in  their  communities.  velopment  and   m  subsequent  follow-up   to  assess  the 

outcome  m  potential  benefits  to  himseli  and  society 

Oljectives  from  his  WIN  experience  and  rehabilitation  through 

To  make  initial  assessment  of  the  job-readiness  of  gainful  employment, 

approximately  21.000  AFDC  welfare  recipients  in  the  input  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

,,  T,'  ijii  if  i,,i  1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

target  group  who  are  expected  to  be  referred  to  the  „        ,.^  mo-ta^roo   a-qooQ^i^ 

T-v  .  .      n  T71        1  i    1-  ij!  J  J  ,  Expenditures      -   ^6,lvo.ii^.i    ^6,J,bii,^l1 

Department  oi  Employment,  by  welfare  departments  Personnel  man-years    -  271.4  296.7 


Oris 


Output 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Orientation  to  work  and  train- 

ing       

— 

15,000 

15,00 

It  is  estimated  that  about  15.000  AFDC  welfare 
recipients,  WIN  enrollees.  will  need  prevocational 
orientation  training  with  emphasis  on  motivation  and 
formation  of  positive  habits  and  attitudes  needed  for 
successful  emplojTuent. 

Ohjectives 


To  prepare  the  enrollee  for  the  world  of  work. 

To  define  his  expected  role  on  a  job. 

To  examine  his  attitudes  and  values  in  terms 
employment  and  realistic  appraisal  of  goals. 

To  give  the  enrollee  information  to  assist  him 
job  finding  and  job  holding. 


ntation  Training  Element 

To  assist  him  in  accepting  and  coping  with  condi- 
tions and  situations  beyond  his  immediate  control. 

To  encourage  the  enrollee  to  realize  his  importance 
as  an  individual  and  as  a  contributing  member  of  the 
working  society. 

Through  this  orientation,  to  help  enrollees  become 
more  effective  in  achieving  realistic  employment  goals. 

Orientation  training  may  normally  be  planned  over 
a  three-week  period,  but  is  designed  so  that  the  en- 
rollee not  requiring  the  total  training  may  leave 
orientation  at  any  time  to  accept  employment  or 
training. 


of  Input 


Expenditures       

m  Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
L967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

- 

$1,603,093 
114.4 

§1,520,439 
107.6 

Output 

Work  experience 

Number  of  enrollees  receiving 
incentive  payments 

Need 
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Employability  Training  Element 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-SS 

1968-69 

1969-70 

- 

13,000 

16,000 

13,000 


16,000 


Although  the  potential  need  of  AFDC  welfare  re- 
cipients for  employability  training  is  immeasurable, 
it  is  expected  that  about  16,000  WIN  enrollees  will  be 
guided  into  some  type  of  educational  or  occupational 
training  available  under  the  WIN  Program  in  Fiscal 
1969. 

OTjjeciivea 

To  provide  the  WIN  enroUee  with  group  and  indi- 
vidual instruction  to  impart  skills,  knowledge,  and 
abilities  to  prepare  him  for  suitable  employment. 

According  to  his  employability  needs  and  plan,  to 
channel  the  enrollee  into  one  or  more  of  the  following 
types  of  training : 

1.  Basic  Education.  Usually  in  communication 
and  computation  skills  as  needed  for  entrance  into, 
and  continued  participation  in,  the  world  of  work. 

2.  High  School  equivalency  training.  Including 
instruction  necessary  to  pass  the  General  Education 
Development  test  (GBD). 

3.  Institutional  Vocation  Training.  A  sequence  of 
classroom  instruction  which  may  include  basic  edu- 
cation, prevoeational,  vocational  and  refresher  train- 
ing as  necessary. 


4.  Work  Experience.  Activity  in  a  work  situation 
pel-forming  or  learning  an  assigned  task,  except 
time  in  classroom  instruction  and  other  vestibule 
training. 

5.  ^Yorh  Internship.  Exposing  enrollees  to  a  vari- 
ety of  occupations  and  work  situations  by  allowing 
them  to  observe  and  perform  typical  job  tasks — par- 
ticipating in  two — four  distinct  work  situations  in 
either  public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations. 

6.  S unprofessional  Training.  Emphasizing  class- 
room vocational  training  and  work  experience 
geared  toward  entry  level  jobs  in  public  service 
fields. 

7.  Regular  OJT.  Using  instruction  combined  with 
work  to  develop  skill  to  qualify  for  a  specific  occu- 
pation. Enrollee  is  placed  in  private  or  public  work 
site  where  he  will  be  retained  on  job  following  suc- 
cessful completion  of  training. 

8.  Full-cost  OJT.  Under  a  fixed-unit-cost  agree- 
ment with  the  employer,  subsidizing  a  greater  share 
of  training  costs  and  related  expenses  than  in  regu- 
lar OJT  programs. 

To  support  the  accomplishment  of  employability 
training  (except  Types  7  and  8)  through  incentive 
payments  of  .$30  a  month  to  the  enrollee. 

Education  under  Types  1  and  2  usually  will  supple- 
ment a  Work  Experience  assignment. 

Input 

Expenditures      

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$10,085,472  $10,038,067 
3.7                3.9 

Special  Work  Projects  Element 


Need 


Through  lack  of  opportunity  for  training  or  em- 
ployment, or  through  current  inability  to  benefit  from 
training  or  a  work  experience  (because  of  physical 
impairment,  mental  incapacity,  etc.),  some  enrollees 
will  ultimately  require  placement  on  special  work 
projects. 

Ohjeotives 

To  provide  enrollees  with  above  needs,  subsidized 
work  in  unskilled  or  low-skiUed  jobs  in  government 
agencies  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  established  for 


a  public  purpose,  such  employment  to  be  without  dis- 
placement of  regular  employees. 

To  provide  such  subsidized  employment  during  pe- 
riods of  adverse  job  market  conditions  to  enrollees 
included  who  have  marketable  skills  and  would  be 
employed  if  job  openings  were  available. 

To  re-evaluate  assignments  to  special  work  projects, 
at  least  every  six  months,  to  determine  possible  trans- 
fer to  more  substantive  employability  training  compo- 
nents. 

Assignment  of  enrollees  to  special  work  projects 
currently  is  not  anticipated  during  the  budget  year 
due  to  the  newness  of  the  work  incentive  program. 


89 
90 

01 


Need 


The  WIN  Program  involves  federal-state  funding 
and  agreements;  state  interagency  agreements,  rela- 
tionships, and  coordinated  services;  and  contractual 
relationships,  services,  and  employment — between  state 
and  local,  public  and  private  sponsors  including  agen- 
cies, organizations,  institutions,  and  employers. 

Fulfilling  the  objectives  of  the  WIN  Program  in 
behalf  of  individual  AFDC  vcelfare  recipients  and 
society  through  the  reduction  in  vs'elfare  rolls,  and 
government  costs,  will  require  the  utmost  in  admin- 
istrative efficiency  and  economy. 
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Objectives 
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To  fulfill  the  Department  of  Employment 's  primary 
responsibility  for  efficient  operation  and  efi^eetive  re- 
sults of  the  WIN  Program  in  rehabilitation  of  AFDC 
welfare  recipients  and  restoring  their  families  to  in- 
dependence and  useful  roles  in  their  communities. 

To  plan,  operate,  and  evaluate  the  WIN  Program 
for  maximum  efficiency,  economy,  and  benefits  to  in- 
dividuals and  communities. 

input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-«S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

_ 

$1,615,912 

$1,653,180 

- 

122.4 

127.5 

VII.  OTHER  STATE  PROGRAMS 


State  Service  Center  Program 

The  Employment  Element  is  one  of  the  ma.jor  ele- 
ments in  the  State  Service  Center  Program.  The  De- 
partment of  EmplojTnent  staffs  the  Employment  Ele- 
ment in  each  of  the  Service  centers.  The  functions 
of  the  Employment  unit  is  to  provide  employment 
services,  intensive  placement,  job  development  and 
counseling  services  to  residents  of  the  areas  served  by 
the  Service  Centers. 

The  current  and  budget  year  program  presentation 
is  shown  in  the  Service  Center  Program  Budget.  Past 
year  expenditures  were  authorized  by  grants  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Joh  Training  and  Placement  Council 

Chapter  1105,  Statutes  of  1967  established  the  Cali- 
fornia Job  Training  and  Placement  Council.  Prior  to 
enactment  of  the  legislation  and  since  the  start  of  the 
program  in  May  1967,  funding  has  been  provided  by 
Executive  Order  from  the  Department  of  Employment 
Contingent  Fund.  Shown  is  the  past  year  expenditure 
from  that  fund  prior  to  establishment  of  the  Califor- 
nia Job  Training  and  Placement  Council  as  a  separate 
entitv. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


State  Service  Centers 146.4 

Job  Training  and  Placement  Council 0.9 

Totals,  Other  State  Programs 147.3 

Federal  funds 1-kGJf 

Department    of    Employment    Contin- 
gent Fund 0.9 


$1,364,512 
24,064 

$1,388,576 

1,256,231 

132,345 
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SUMAAARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Job  Opportunities  Training  (General  Fund). 


ACTUAL 
1967-6S 


ESTIMATED 
196S-69 


HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


TRAINING   FOR  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 


Need 


In  economically  disadvantaged  areas  of  California, 
unemployment  far  exceeds  the  state  and  national 
average.  This  program  will  encourage  employers  to 
expand  or  open  new  facilities  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment of  persons  in  those  areas. 

0 bjectivea 

To  provide  approximately  2,500  job  openings  in 
areas  that  now  have  a  disproportionately  high  per- 
centage of  unemployed  or  underemployed. 


Output 

Job  placements  . 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 

2,500 


Estimated 
1969-70 

2,500 


Oeneral  Description 

This  program  encourages  small  business  to  develop 
training  programs  and  expand  their  employment  of 


unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  in  disad- 
vantaged areas.  The  program  is  primarily  designed 
to  aid  persons  who  are  receiving  public  assistance. 
As  an  incentive  to  participate  in  this  program,  em- 
ployers who  are  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Human 
Relations  Agency,  will  be  permitted  to  deduct  an  ad- 
ditional 50  percent  of  the  cost  of  salaries  and  train- 
ing from  gross  income  in  computing  state  taxes. 
The  number  of  trainees  will  be  limited  to  2,500  and  a 
maximum  fiscal  year  tax  loss  of  $300,000.  An  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  was  provided  for  administration 
of  the  program.  However,  since  its  inception  it  has 
been  determined  that  certification  of  trainees  and 
supervision  of  the  program  can  be  provided  through 
existing  programs.  Therefore,  the  appropriation  made 
by  Chapter  1357,  Statutes  of  1968,  will  not  be  ex- 
pended. 
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OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 


I.  Technical  Assistance 

II.  Review  and  Coordination 
III.  Migrant  Master  Plan 


TOTALS,  PROGRAMS 

General  Fund 

Federal  funds  a 


Personnel  man-years 

SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 

III.  Migrant  Master  Plan  (General  Fund) 

Total  Augmentation   (General  Fund) 

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT 

General  Fund 

Federal  funds 

Personnel  man-years  


ACTUAL 
1967-6S 
$94,148 
213,007 
1,582,718 

$1,889,873 

23.3,637 

1,656,S36 

30.1 


ESTIMATED 

1968-69 

$106,511 

233,211 

2,431,206 

$2,770,928 

253,103 
2,517,825 

32.8 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
$117,170 
242,598 

1,309,288 

$1,669,056 

30C,9G0 

1,362,096 

33.8 


$97,500 
$07,500 


$1,889,873 

$2,770,928 

$1,766,536 

233,637 

253,103 

-iO.',J,60 

1,656,236 

2,517,825 

1,362,096 

30.1 

32.8 

33.8 

PROGRAM   AUGMENTATION 
III.  MIGRANT  MASTER  PLAN 


Day  Care .$97,500 

In  previous  years,  the  Migrant  Master  Plan  was 
financed  primarily  from  federal  funds.  The  new  grant 
received  during  1967-68  deleted  federal  funding,  to 
the  state  for  the  Day  Care  element,  which  provides 
care,  guidance  and  educational  experiences  to  pre- 
school children  whose  parents  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural employment.  During  part  of  1967-68  and  in 
1968-69,  Day  Care  services  were  provided  by  the  De- 
partments  of   Education   and   Social   "Welfare.   Day 


Care  costs  for  1969-70  are  estimated  to  be  $1  million. 
The  program  augmentation  will  provide  state  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $97,500  which  along  with  $90,000 
in  local  funds  (rental  income  from  migrant  housing) 
will  be  used  to  match  $562,500  in  federal  funds 
through  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  for  Day 
Care  services  at  migrant  farm  centers.  The  balance  of 
required  Day  Care  services  will  be  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Education  from  Title  I  federal  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $250,000. 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


Need 


Community  action  agencies  and  single-purpose 
grantees  suifer  from  an  inability  to  coordinate  and 
cooperate  with  other  resources.  These  agencies  also 
lack  the  planning  and  operating  capability  necessary 
to  effectively  define  and  accomplish  objectives  and 
tlius  waste  available  resources  while  aggravating 
frustration  of  expectant  service  recipients. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Program 
is  to  enable  community  action  agencies  and  single 
purpose  grantees  to  effectively  use  existing  resources, 
develop  new  resources  and  coordinate  multiple-agency 
inputs  resulting  in  increased  independence,  efficiency, 
and  effectiveness. 


Authority 

Administrative  Order  of  Governor. 

General  Description 

Technical  Assistance  Program  assists  community 
action  agencies  throughout  California  in  planning  or 
implementing  anti-poverty  programs  by  performing 
the  f  ollovring  activities : 

1.  Development  and  maintenance  of  a  resource  pro- 
file. 

2.  Technical  coordination  of  state,  local,  and  fed- 
eral resources. 

3.  Assist  in  the  development  and  coordination  of 
programs. 

4.  Technical  assistance  for  program  activity. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Technical   assistance  program 

General  Fund 

Federal  funds  ^ 


5.2 


5.4 


5.9 


$94,148 

9,414 

81734 


$106,511 

i3,5//7 
92,964 


$117,170 

15,207 

101,963 


a  Neither  receipts  nor  expenditures  of  federal  funds  are   included  in  overall  budget  totals. 
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Department  of  Human  Resources  Development 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY — Continued 

II.  REVIEW  AND  COORDINATION   PROGRAM 


Need 

Poverty-stricken  people  do  not  receive  maximum 
benefit  of  monej'S  granted  to  community  action  pro- 
grams for  antipoverty  efforts  due  to  poor  program- 
ming. 

Objectives 

To  impose  a  discipline,  through  the  review  process, 
upon  community  action  agency  programming  in  order 
to  assure  that  programs  selected  by  the  Governor  have 
sufficient  quality  to  deserve  the  opportunity  for  fund- 
ing. 

General  Description 

Community  action  programs  administered  by  com- 
munity action  agencies  are  monitored  through  initial 
and/or  refunding  review  processes  to  assure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  community  action  agencies  program. 
The  quality  of  programming  is  examined  by  an  ob- 


jective review  of  initial  or  refunding  grant  requests. 
The  reviewing  process  is  as  follows : 

A.  Initial  Review 

1.  Meet  objectives  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended. 

2.  Technically  feasible. 

3.  Has  community  support. 

4.  Is  legal. 

5.  Has  responsible  operators. 

B.  Refunding  Review 

1.  Have  initial  review  items  changed? 

2.  Has  perfoi-mance  met  stated  objectives? 

A  failure  to  meet  objective  criteria  as  enumerated 
above  results  in  a  recommendation  for  restructuring 
and  subsequent  submission  for  approval. 

Authority 

Administrative  Order  of  Governor. 


l\ 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


NO.  OF  POSITIONS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 
(Filled)       (Auth.)       (Anih.) 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Review  and  Coordination  Program 

General  Fund 

Federal   funds  a    


13.5 


14.4 


14.9 


$213,007 

21,301 

191,706 


$233,211 

29,650 

203,561 


$242,598 

30,847 

211,751 


III.  MIGRANT  MASTER   PLAN 


Need 


Approximately  100,000  persons  at  peak  harvest  sea- 
son migrate  within  and  to  California  farm  areas  to 
augment  the  local  farm  labor  force  needed  by  Cali- 
fornia agriculture.  Many  of  these  people  suffer  from 
serious  lack  of  basic  amenities  due  to  the  lack  of  com- 
munity resources  and/or  income,  information  and 
eligibility  to  use  them. 


Ohjectives 

To  provide  vital  services  to  low-income  migrating 
farm  workers  and  their  families  oriented  to  basic 
amenities,  together  with  services  designed  to  stabilize 
this  group  into  a  viable,  productive,  versatile,  rural 
manpower  source. 

Authority 

Section  7100  of  Division  7,  Title  1,  Government 
Code. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Migrant  Master  Plan $1,582,718  $2,431,206 

General  Fund 202,922  209,906 

Federal    funds  a    1,379,796  2,221,300 

Program  Elements  : 

Housing   construction   $607,584  $800,000 

Housing  management  486,774  981,000 

Day  care  256,831 

Education    47,307 

Housing  fabrication  and  vocational  training -  449,891 

Migrant   administration   184,222  200,315 

a  Neitlier  receipts  nor  expenditures  of  federal  funds  are  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 


$1,309,288 

260,906 

1,0/,S,382 


$1,100,000 


209,288 


HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
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OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY — Continued 

III.   MIGRANT  MASTER  PLAN— Continued 
Housing  Construction 


Need 


At  peak  emplojonent,  approximately  14.400  families 
need  adequate  low-rental  housing.  In  1966,  there  were 
10.470  units  in  all  agricultural  labor  camps  classed 
as  family  housing.  Most  were  substandard,  but  shelter 
was  provided  for  an  estimated  10,.500  families.  In 
1967,  the  housing  stock  dropped  to  8,970  units,  for 
8,800  families. 

Oijeciives 

To  provide  adequate  housing  for  migrant  farm 
workers  and  families  at  the  rate  of  at  least  500  units 
per  year. 

Output 

Units  constructed  or  in  process 


General  Description 

This  element  provides  the  facilities  which  are  oper- 
ated by  the  housing  management  element. 

No  additional  construction  is  being  proposed  after 
1968-69  due  to  the  deletion  or  reduction  of  federal 
funding  of  other  elements  of  the  program  for  opera- 
tion of  completed  facilities.  The  federal  government 
has  withdrawn  support  of  off-season  maintenance  of 
housing  units  and  support  of  the  Day  Care  fiuiction 
at  the  camps.  Housing  units  completed  or  under  con- 
struction will  be  operated  with  the  state  assuming  the 
additional  costs. 


Input 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

Expenditures 

250 

300 

- 

Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69 

$607,584      $800,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Need 


Housing  Management 

General  Description 


At  peak  employment,  approximately  75,000  people 
in  family  groups  need  adequate  low-rental  housing. 

Ohjectives 

To  provide  temporary  low-cost  rentals  with  ade- 
quate sanitation,  water  and  cooking  facilities  to  low- 
income  farm  worker  families  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
shelter  at  least  30.000  people  (5,700  families)  in 
housing  constructed  under  this  program. 


Output 

Number  of  migrant  families 
served     

Number  of  families  turned 
away 


Need 


Actual 
1967-68 

1,153 
865 


Estimated 
1968-69 

1,729 
1,296 


Estlmatpd 
1969-70 

1,929 

1,484 


Administration  of  the  housing  management  element 
is  conducted  primarily  by  the  Migrant  Section  of  the 
State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Direct  admin- 
istration and  supervision  of  the  migrant  farm  labor 
centers  is  provided  by  the  county  housing  authorities 
under  contract  with  the  state. 

State  funds  and  rental  income  (local  jurisdiction 
share)  collected  by  the  county  housing  authorities  at 
various  centers  in  the  amount  of  $74,148  for  1968-69 
and  $90,000  for  1969-70  will  be  used  to  maintain 
the  centers  while  they  are  closed  during  the  off  sea- 
.son.  Camp  operational  costs  during  the  harvest  season 
will  be  funded  entirely  by  federal  funds. 


Input 

Expenditures    

Day  Care 

General  Description 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


$486,774       $981,000    $1,100,000 


Approximately  14  percent  of  the  family  members 
following  the  crops  are  children  between  the  ages 
of  0-5  years  (10.000).  These  children  are  locked  in 
ears,  watched  by  older  siblings,  or  left  to  their  own 
devices  in  the  fields,  camps,  and  irrigation  systems. 
They  spend  the  summer  hours  often  hungry,  ill,  iso- 
lated, and  in  danger  from  machines,  water,  poison, 
and  alien  environments. 


Objectives 


edu- 


To  provide  protection,  nutrition,  health  care, 
cation  (readiness  for  entering  school),  and  warm 
human  relationships  for  10.000  preschool  migrant 
children.  Other  benefits  generated  are :  parent  involve- 
ment and  freeing  of  older  school-age  children  from 
babysitting  chores  to  enter  the  enriched  summer 
school  migrant  education  program. 


The  Day  Care  element  is  a  vehicle  for  familiar- 
izing the  child  with  English  and  American  ethics 
and  mores.  Only  through  coordinated  programs  of 
this  tjqje,  which  follow  the  child  on  his  migrations, 
can  we  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  him  so  that 
he  may  become  fully  productive  and  a  participating 
citizen  of  tomorrow. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  discon- 
tinued funding  of  this  element  in  1968-69.  Temporary 
day  care  services  were  provided  through  the  Depart- 
ments of  Education  and  Social  "Welfare  during  1968- 
69  and  expenditures  and  output  for  these  services  are 
reported  in  their  budgets. 

Since  federal  funds  have  been  discontinued  for  this 
function  this  workload  budget  contains  no  expendi- 
tures for  the  budget  year. 


Output 

Actual 

Estimated 

tstimatPd 

Input 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Number  of  participants 

1,200 

- 

- 

Expenditures 

Actual 
1967-68 

$256,831 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 
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Education 


Need 


Adult  migrant  farm  workers  move  frequently  and 
have  little  or  no  opportunity  to  participate  in  formal 
education. 

OJtjectives 

To  provide  a  source  of  education  to  adult  members 
of  the  family  in  order  that  they  may  improve  their  lot 
in  the  world. 


Oetieral  Description 

Courses  in  basic  education  are  provided  at  the 
housing  centers.  At  the  close  of  1967-68,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  discontinued  funding 
of  this  activity.  Since  that  time  the  educational  pro- 
grams have  been  conducted  by  local  community  action 
agencies. 


Output 

Enrollment 
ADA 


Actual 
1967-68 

524 
240 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Input 
Expenditures 


Actual 
1967-6S 

$47,307 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Housing  Fabrication  and  Vocational  Training 


Need 


The  low-income  migrant  farm  worker  travels  to 
where  employment  is  available  at  his  skill  level.  Typi- 
cally, there  are  no  year-round  industries  offering 
training  and  employment  in  his  rural  home-base  areas. 
In  addition,  his  local  and  employing  communities  lack 
decent  amenities  low-income  families  can  afford  es- 
pecially in  the  area  of  housing. 

Objectives 

To  provide  a  home-based  industrial  enterprise  which 
will  contribute  to  stabilization  of  60  migrant  farm 
workers  per  year  through  basic  education,  prevoea- 
tional  training,  skills  training,  and  OJT  experience 
resulting  in  the  production  of  300  low-cost  prefabri- 
cated housing  components. 


Output 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Number  of  participants 

Number  of  shelter  units 
manufactured 

;; 

60 
300 

General  Description 

The    Economic    Opportunity    Act    of    1964,    as 
amended,  provides  under  Title  III,  Section  311,  as 


follows :  "The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  assist  migrant 
and  seasonal  farm  workers  and  their  families  to  im- 
prove their  living  conditions  and  to  develop  skills 
necessary  for  a  productive  and  self-sufficient  life  in 
an  increasingly  complex  and  technological  society." 

The  State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  de- 
vised a  program  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  Eohr  Corporation  of 
San  Diego,  and  representatives  of  labor,  which  would : 
(1)  Satisfy  the  vocational  and  work  experience  needs 
of  the  migrant  farm  laborer  and  (2)  Provide  adequate 
housing  for  agricultural  laborers  and  their  families. 

In  terms  of  skills,  it  has  been  determined  that  mi- 
grant adults  need  vocational  training  and  experience 
to  better  equip  themselves  for  technological  advances 
in  agriculture.  In  addition,  assistance  is  necessary  for 
those  who  may  wish  to  enter  into  urban  and  industrial 
life  and  will  require  basic  training  and  new  skills  in 
order  to  successfully  compete  for  nonagricultural 
jobs. 

Federal  funds  have  been  received  to  conduct  this 
element  for  one  year. 


Input 
Expenditures 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


-       $449,891 


iVIigrant  Administration 


Need 

To  implement  the  Migrant  Master  Plan. 

Objective 

The  objective  of  Migrant  Administration  is  to  ad- 
minister the  federal  and  state  funds  expended  in  the 
Migrant  Master  Plan  Programs. 

General  Description 

The  State  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity — Mi- 
grant   Section    administers   tlie    California   Migrant 


Master  Plan,  which  will  commence  its  fourth  year 
of  operations  in  January  1969  and  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  programs  in  the  state's 
assault  on  poverty. 

The  plan  provides  housing  and  sanitary  facilities 
to  the  migrant  farm  workers  and  their  families.  This 
element  provides  the  administration  and  management 
necessary  for  execution  of  the  program. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $184,222 

Personnel  man-years 11.4 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$200,315  $209,288 
13  13 
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Department  of  Humctn  Resources  Development 
COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY   PROGRAM 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

College  Work-Study  Program  a  (General  Fund) 

COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY 
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ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

($160,479) 

($192,653) 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  a  (General  Fund) 

Need 

Many  students  in  institutions  of  higher  education 
who  are  from  low-ineorae  families  require  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  part-time  employment  in 
order  to  continue  their  course  of  study. 

Objective 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  stimulate  and 
promote  the  part-time  employment  of  college  students 
who  are  from  low-income  families  and  are  in  need  of 
the  earnings  from  such  emplojonent  in  order  to  con- 
tinue and  complete  their  college  education. 

General  Description 

State  agencies,  after  determining  how  many  stu- 
dents can  be  employed  and  the  type  of  job  to  be  done, 
contract  with  a  particular  college  for  the  services  of 
the  required  number  of  students.  The  state  agency 


($160,479) 


($192,653) 


then  provides  the  college  the  nonfederal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  student  employment  to  match  the  federal 
funds  received  by  the  college.  The  federal  funds  are 
granted  directly  to  the  colleges  and  universities.  The 
state  agency  provides  the  opportunity  for  meaningful 
work  experience  to  the  students  and  at  the  same  time 
the  agency  benefits  from  the  additional  manpower 
available  to  do  work  that  may  not  otherwise  be  done. 
Funds  made  available  by  this  program  are  allocated 
by  Executive  Order  of  the  Department  of  Finance  to 
state  agencies  for  expenditure  by  contract  with  the 
various  colleges  for  work-study  students.  Beginning 
in  1969-70,  the  funds  required  by  each  state  agency 
will  be  appropriated  directly  to  the  agency  in  order 
to  properly  reflect  requirements  and  expenditures 
within  programs. 

Authority 

Budget  Act  appropriation. 


a  The  figures  shown  for  1967-68  and  1068-69  are  the  amounts  allocated  to  state  agencies  for  expenditures  and  are  reflected  here  for 
information  only.  Beginning  in  1969-70  funds  will  be  appropriated  directly  to  state  agencies  participating  in  the  program. 
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SERVBCE   CENTER  PROGRAM 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL 

1967-6S 

I.  Service  Center  Program $431,853 

Expenditures  reported  in  other  budgets (7,479,685) 

General  Fund (3,182,3.32) 

Department  of  Emplo.vment  Contingent  Fund (108,281) 

Federal  funds (3,892,701) 

Reimbursements   (296,371 ) 

Reimbursemetits    -7,916 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAM $423,937 

General  Fund Ji2S,937 

Department  of  Employment  Contingent  Fund — 

Federal  funds   - 

Personnel  man-years  12.9 

Personnel  man-years  reported  in  other  budgets (570.9) 

SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

I.  Service    Center   Program — 

General  Fund — 

Federal  funds — 

Personnel  man-years — 

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT $423,937 

General  Fund ^^23,937 

Department  of  Employment  Contingent  Fund — 

Federal  funds — 

Personnel  man-years 12.9 

Personnel  man-years  reported  in  other  budgets (570.9) 

PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 
I.  SERVICE  CENTER  PROGRAM 


ESTIMATED 
196S-69 

$9,864,280 


-97,000 

$9,767,280 

4.632,451 

259,696 

4,S75,1SS 

699.1 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 

$10,085,499 


-275,000 

$9,810,499 

.',,511,214 

265,706 

5,038.579 


$9,767,280 

$4,632.J,51 

259.696 

4,S75,1SS 


699.1 


669.1 


$455,294 

447,415 

7,S79 

50 

$10,265,793 

$J,,95S,629 

265,706 

5,041,458 

719.1 


Additional  Staff,  Outreach  Function $300,000 

The  intake  element  of  the  service  center  program 
has  been  funded  iu  part  by  a  three-year  federal  grant 
for  outreach  and  related  acti\'ities  which  will  termi- 
nate at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  fiscal  year.  The  federal 
funds  have  been  financing  35  staff  positions.  The  pro- 
gram augmentation  for  1969-70  includes  $300,000  to 
replace  the  expiring  federal  funds  iu  order  to  provide 
state  support  to  continue  tlie  outreach  and  related 
activities  as  part  of  the  process  of  providing  services 
to  the  disadvantaged  communities  in  service  center 
locations.  This  augmentation  will  continue  the  35 
staff  positions  previously  financed  with  federal  funds. 


Additional  Staff,  Venice  Service  Center $155,294 

During  1968-69,  staff  was  added  to  the  Venice  serv- 
ice center,  to  expand  available  services  to  the  service 
center  target  area  by  utilizing  vacant  positions  from 
other  centers  where  space  limitations  and  delays  in 
completion  of  new  offices  precluded  the  filling  of  the 
vacant  jobs.  This  action  was  taken  in  response  to  the 
Governor's  veto  of  the  Venice  augmentation  for  the 
1968-69  budget  with  assurances  that  services  would  be 
provided  through  the  use  of  currently  available  jobs. 
The  program  augmentation,  $155,294,  of  which  $7,879 
is  federally  financed,  will  provide  the  funding  to  re- 
place the  temporarilj'-  loaned  positions  in  order  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  for  services  in  the  service 
center  target  areas. 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  SERVICE  CENTER  PROGRAM 


Need 

A  large  portion  of  California's  population  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  an  otherwise  affluent  so- 
ciety, and  instead  it  is  faced  with  poverty,  disease, 
unemployment  and  hopelessness.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  500,000  of  California's  families  have  annual  in- 
comes below  $3,000.  Many  of  these  people  are  in  this 
condition  because  they  are  unskilled,  handicapped, 
disabled,  aged  or  undereducated.  Intense  poverty  can 
be  found  in  many  pockets  through  the  state. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  Service  Center  Program  is  to 
assist  those  of  California's  residents  in  a  condition  of 
poverty  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  economic  and  social 
self-sufficiency.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  through 
more  effective  coordination  and  improvement  of  gov- 


ernmental  and   community  services   and  by  making 
them  more  readily  available  to  those  in  need  of  them. 


Output  Summary 

Actual 
19S7-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Total  service  center  traffic 

Total  new  interviews 

184,395 
61,028 

188,400 
64,200 

202,100 
69,000 

General  Description 

Each  Service  Center  brings  together  at  a  centralized 
location  within  a  poverty  area  all  resources  which  can 
be  mobilized  to  meet  the  problems  of  disadvantaged 
citizens.  Development  of  such  centers  is  coordinated 
with  appropriate  federal,  and  local  agencies  and  com- 
munity action  groups.  Such  pooling  of  services  makes 
available  to  citizens  a  meaningful  program  to  improve 
their  vocational  and  economic  status  and  to  decrease 
tlie  burden  created  by  them  on  the  taxpayers.  This 
program  seeks  to  remove  some  of  the  barriers  which 
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I.  SERVICE  CENTER   PROGRAM— Continued 


405 
Suman  Relations 


have  kept  government  services  from  effectively  pene- 
trating the  ghettos  with  their  scattered  facilities,  in- 
adequate transportation,  fragmentation  of  services, 
and  endless  referrals  and  completion  of  forms.  The 
centers  bring  the  services  to  the  people  in  need  of 
them.  They  treat  people  as  whole  human  beings,  many 
of  whom  present  a  variety  of  complex  problems  which 
should  be  resolved  in  a  coordinated  effort.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  traditional  way  in  which  the  services 
have  been  made  available  by  specialized  agencies 
which  often  must  consider  only  one  isloated  aspect  of 
a  person 's  problems  with  little  or  no  coordination  with 
other  specialized  agencies  which  may  be  dealing  with 
the  same  person  or  family. 

Service  centers  include  a  variety  of  new  approaches 
involving  improved  services  and  changes  in  traditional 
organization  structures.  Through  this  program,  the 
service  centers  are  expected  to  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing : 

a.  Provide  facilities  and  make  services  available 
to  people  in  the  most  critical  condition  of  poverty 
and  also,  through  an  outreach  effort,  seek  out  those 
persons  who  would  not  readily  use  services. 

b.  Provide  direct  state,  federal,  and  local  public 
and  private  services  at  service  centers  to  families 
and  individuals  on  a  coordinated  basis  through  the 
use  of  individual  case  responsibility  and  service 
teams. 

c.  Mobilize  public  and  private  community  re- 
sources to  cope  effectively  with  the  problems  of 
California's  economically  and  socially  disadvantaged 
citizens.  Special  efforts  are  made  to  secure  the  par- 
ticipation  of   local   nonstate   agencies  by  sharing 


facilities  and  integrating  all  available  services  into 
an  effective  whole. 

d.  Determine  the  type,  extent,  and  quality  of  serv- 
ices needed  by  the  persons  being  served. 

e.  Make  the  needed  services  available  on  a  "one- 
door"  basis  using  a  unified  intake  service  to  dras- 
tically reduce  referrals  and  repetitive  completion 
of  forms. 

f.  Provide  foUowup  services  which  will  insure 
client's  needs,  whether  as  an  individual  or  family, 
are  met. 

g.  Provide  information  and  knowledge  to  resi- 
dents of  the  community  of  the  available  services. 

h.  Involve  members  of  each  community  in  iden- 
tifying the  needs  to  be  met  and  relating  them  to 
the  services  available  in  order  to  reduce  the  isola- 
tion of  the  disadvantaged  from  their  government 
and  the  community  as  a  whole  and  to  improve  their 
confidence  in  government  at  all  levels. 
The  7  areas  in  which  service  centers  are  located 
are :  Bast  Los  Angeles,  South  Central  Los  Angeles 
(Watts),   San  Diego,   Venice,    San  Francisco,  Rich- 
mond, and  Fresno.  Some  of  these  areas  may  eventually 
require  more  than  one  center,  each  with  a  complete 
program.   For   example,  the  size   and  complexity   of 
South  Central  Los  Angeles  (Watts)  make  it  difficult 
to  adequately  serve  a  large  heterogeneous  population 
from  only  one  central  location. 

Authority 

The  Service  Center  Program  was  authorized  by  the 
1966  Second  Extraordinary  Session  of  the  Legislature 
and  established  in  the  Governor's  Office  by  Executive 
Order  66-11,  July  1966. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 

Expenditures  reported  in  other 

budgets    (570.9) 


12.9      699.1      669J. 


Totals,  Service  Center  Program  12.9       699.1       669.1 

Expenditures  reported  in  otlier  budgets-      (570.9)  -  - 

General  Fund   

General  Fund  

Department  of  Employment  Contingent  Fund 

Federal  funds  

Reimhursernents    

Reimhursements    

Program  Elements : 

A.  Intake -         285.5 

B.  Rehabilitation    -  161.1 

C.  Employment   -  157 

D.  Supportive  services -  29 

E.  Administration     12.9        66.5 

Program  Element  Expenditures  Reported 

in  Other  Budgets : 

A.  Intake    (208.2) 

B.  Rehabilitation    (149.6) 

C.  Employment   (146.4) 

T>.  Supportive  services (23.3)         - 

E.  Administration     (43.4)         - 


256.5 
161.1 
157 

29 

65.5 


$431,853 

(7,479,685) 

$431,853 
(7,479,685) 
J,2S,9S')- 
(S,182,SS2) 
(108,281) 
(S. 892,701) 
(296,371) 
7,916 


$431,853 


($1,796,503) 
(2,791,759) 
(1,364,512) 

(382,022) 
(1,144,889) 


$9,864,280    $10,085,499 


$9,864,280 
4,6S2,/,51 

259,696 

4,875,133 

97,000 

$2,491,469 

3,875,000 

1,813,109 

507,859 

$1,176,843 


$10,085,499 
4,511,214 

265,706 

5,033,579 

275,000 

$2,329,631 

4,082,779 

1,929,451 

585,161 

$1,208,477 
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Human  Relations  Department  of  Human  Resources  Development 

SERVICE  CENTER   PROGRAM — Continued 

2  1.  SERVICE  CENTER   PROGRAM— Continued 

*^ 

4  A.  Intake  Element 

5 

6  Need  sponsibilities  include  the  first  reception  of  clients,  the 

^  _  initial  interview,  and  referral  of  the  client  to  the  ap- 

9        Each  service  center  attempts  to  treat  its  clients  as  propriate  staff. 

10  whole  human  beings.  Many  of  these  clients  present  a  tj^^  Intake  Unit  is  responsible  for  periodic  followup 
J^  variety  of  complex  problems  which  need  to  be  resolved  ^q  ensure  that  each  client  received  prompt,  adequate 
13  in  a  coordinated  manner.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  need  service,  and  to  determine,  upon  closing  a  case,  whether 
1|  for  a  unit  which  will  provide  the  initial  screening  of          qj.  ^ot  the  client's  needs  were  met.  The  unit  also  as- 

16  the  client,  make  a  diagnosis,  and  refer  the  client  to  the  sumes  ease  responsibility  for  those  clients  who  cannot 

17  appropriate  staff  for  corrective  action.  Ije  served  by  any  other  unit. 

19  „,.     .  Subprofessional  aides  work  with  the  counselors  in 

1^  providing  services  to  their  clients.  These  aides  are 

22        1.  To  determine  the  type,  extent,  and  quality  of  indigenous  to  the  community,  thus  aiding  in  communi- 

11  services  needed  by  each  client.  cation  with  the  client.  They  also  perform  many  other 

25  2.  To  accomplish  followup  to  ensure  that  the  client's  duties,  under  supervision  of  the  counselor,  which  ex- 

26  needs  were  met.  tend  the  services  that  may  be  provided  by  each  eoun- 
oo  selor. 

„2  Output  Ai-tual  Eslrmati'd  Estimated  mij.  •       j.-  e  -ipjij.  i  j. 

29  1967-68        196S-69         1969-70  I  lie  termination  01  a  Special  lederal  outreach  grant 

|9  Total  service  center  traffic—    lS4,3fl.5       188.400       202.300  at  the  end  of  1968-69  will  result  in  a  loss  of  35  man- 

32  J"""'  f-^\  interviews 61,028         64,200         69.000  yggrs  of  input  effort  for  1969-70.  A  program  aug- 

Qo  New  clients 6,149  6,500  5,828  ,    ,•        i         ,  -,    j  ,  jF-     i  • 

°2  mentation  has  been  proposed  to  restore  this  loss  m 

35  General  Description  Staff. 

37  This  element  includes  the  intake  supervisor,  intake  input  Actual         EsUmatEd        Estimated 

38  counselors,  and  a  staff  of  subprofessional  aides,  train-  „        ,.^  ,c.}^^l'flr,o^  J^ttf^^on i-n^^^^nll-, 

39  J     1      •     1     -J        mi,     T    i  1      TT    -x;         ■  Expenditures ($1,796..503)  $2,491,469  $2,329,631 

40  ees,  and  clerical  aides.  The  Intake  Unit's  primary  re-  Personnel  man-years (208.2)         285.5         256.5 

41 

42  B.  Rehabilitation  Element 

43 

44  ^«<'"  Eehabilitation  Unit.  A  counselor  assists  the  client  in 

46  Certain    clients    require    vocational    rehabilitation  developing  a  plan  of  rehabilitation  services  to  over- 

47  services  before  they  can  be  employed.  The  Eehabilita-  <^?T  'V^  vocational  problems.  These  services  may  m- 

49  tion  Unit  provides  these  services.  ^^^^"^  diagnosis,  physical  restoration,  vocational  tram- 

50  mg  (in  workshops,  on-the-job,  trade  or  business 
^1  Ohjectives                                                                                     Schools,   and   colleges  or  universities),  maintenance, 

53  _,  ■j^t  .,,,.,..  transportation,  books  and  supplies,  tools,  equipment, 

54  To  provide  the  necessary  vocational  rehabilitation         ^^^^3^3  ^^^  assistance  with  job  placement.  Upon  ae- 

55  services  which  will  enable  the  client  to  overcome  his  eeptance  of  the  case  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
g^  vocational  problems.  -^gg  y^g  counselor  assumes  complete  responsibility  for 
II  Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  identifying  related  needs  and  problems  and  for  seeur- 
60  TVT        ,-    .                               ^^^I'^^r,      1968-69        1969-70            jjj„  necessary  remedial  services  for  the  client. 

kY  New   clients   2,408  2,500  3  200  o    i,        i!       ■        i       -j  i  i        j  j 

ll  Case  closures ijlOO  1450  i;540  Subprofessional   aides    are    also    employed   as    de- 

63  '  scribed  under  the  Intake  Element. 

64  General  Description 

65  Input  Actual  E':t'mated  Estimated 

66  Clients  who  have  evidenced  a  primary  need  for  vo-  ,,       ,.,  ,^l'^of^-o,  .''«T-'nnn  Jnt^^-lo 

67  „„i;„„„i i,„i,-i-i  i-  •  •         -,    J       ,1  Expenditures     ($2,791,7.d9)  $3,87n.000  $4,082,779 

^^  eaaonal  rehabilitation  services   are   assigned  to   the  Personnel  man-years (149.6)         161.1         161.1 

69 

70  C.  Employment  Element 

71 

yr,  Need  Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

yg  1957-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

74  Gainful   employment   offers   those    California   resi-  New  clients  46,078         48.500         52,000 

75  dents  in  a  condition  of  poverty  the  most  direct  means  ^"^  placements  13,182         14,200         15,300 

77  of  achieving  economic  seLf-Sufficieney.  General  Description 

78 

79  Ohjectives  Clients  who  have  evidenced  a  primary  need  for  em- 

Q?        w^  ^^^^^A„  ™j-      ■         1  X       J    •  ,     ■.      ■,  plo.'^Tnent  services  are  assigned  to  the   employment 

81        io  provide  intensive  placement  and  job  develop-  y^jV 

II  ment  services  for  residents  of  the  areas  served  by 

84  service  centers. 

85 

86 

87 

88 
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2  I.  SERVICE  CENTER  PROGRAM— Continued 

3 

4  C.  Employment  Element — Continued 

5 

6  Aggressive  employer  contact  programs  are  carried  integration   of   activities  between  local   employment 

I  out   to   increase  job  opportunities.   Efforts  are  also  offices  and  the  service  centers  will  assure  maximum 

9  made   to   persuade   potential  employers  to   establish  opportunities  for  applicants  in  both. 

J?  hiring  specifications  which  are  more  realistic  in  terms  ,      ^                                         ...         ^ ..    . ,        ^  ,•    .  ^ 

11  „    .    ?     '       „  .  ,  -J,     -,  1        ■  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimstsd 

12  ot  job  performance  requirements  with  less  emphasis  i967-6S        i96S-69        i969-70 

13  on  educational  achievement  where  this  is  not  neces-  Expenditures  ($1,364,512)  $1,813,109  $1,929,451 

It     sarily  a  crucial  factor.  Full  sharing  of  job  orders  and  Personnel  man-years (146.4)  157  157 

16 

17  D.  Supportive  Services  Element 

18 

19    A'eed  Public  health  and  mental  hygiene  consultants  pro- 

1?  The  functions  of  the  intake,  rehabilitation,  and  em-  ^^^f  leadership  in  coordinating  the  many  volunteer 

22  ployment  elements  are  vital  components  of  the  Serv-  T  u^^°'''']?'^?.t    resources   available   to   meet   the 

il  ice   Center  Program.   In  many   cases,  however,  the  health  needs  of  the  clients. 

25  vocational   development  services  offered  by  th^   re-  Corrections  and  youth  authority  consultants  pro- 

1?  habilitation  and  employment  elements  must  be  effec-  ^f  liaison  with  parole  and  probation  agencies,  law 

28  tively  coordinated  with  the  social  development  serv-  enforcement  and  the  courts. 

II  ices  provided  by  various  agencies  represented  in  the  /''}'^  employment  practices  consultants  assist  the 

31  service  center  &                *-  chents  by  helping  them  overcome  employment  _  bar- 

32  '  riers  arising  because  of  their  race,  creed,  or  national 

33  Oljectives  origin. 

35        m             ,          ,   ,,             .•       1  J      1            .     n  ■■,  Apprenticeship  standards  consultants  enroll  clients 

i        To  complement  the  vocational  development  of  the  -^  apprentieeshij  programs  and  provide  information 

37  client  by  making  available  to  him  the  needed  social  ^^  potential  apprentices. 

1°  services.  ^                 '^^ 

Ar\  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

|Y    General  Description  1967-68         1968-69         1969-70 

42  .  .  Expenditures ($382,022)       $507,859      $535,161 

43  Social  welfare  consultants  provide  liaison  with  and  Personnel  man-years (23.3)  29  29 

44  facilitate  participation  by  public  and  private  welfare 
4g    agencies  in  the  service  centers. 

47 

48  E.  Administration  Element 
49 

50  This  element  consists  of  the  executive  and  center          sonnel  assigned  to  a  service  center.  The  center  man- 
Si  management  portions  of  the  program.                                    ager  is  the  administrative  supervisor  of  the  service 

53  Executive  management  includes  the  Director  and  center  and  all  state  personnel  assigned.   He   is  re- 

54  the  headquarters  staff.  Major  responsibilities  are  over-  sponsible   for   developing  and  maintaining  effective 

56  all  direction,  planning,  coordination,  program  evalu-  cooperative  relationships  among  all  personnel  work- 

57  ation  and  training.  Fiscal,  personnel,  and  other  man-  ing  in  the  service  center. 

KQ    agement  services  are  provided  program  managers  in  .... 

59  ,£"  J.-  c   J.I.    •  1'      &  a  Input  Actual  Estinafcd  Estimated 

60  the  execution  or  tneir  programs.  i967-6s        i96s-69        i969-7o 

fio        Center    management    includes    the    service    center  Expenditures ^^^li^ps  $1,176843  $1,208 4J7 

X„  jii.'-  J-   J.       J.  o!       n        -ijj  Personnel  man-years 12.9  66.5  6o.5 

63    managers  and  their  immediate  staffs.  Also  included  Expenditures  reported  in 

§t    is  the  clerical  support  provided  to  the  participating  other  budgets ($1,144,889) 

66    state  agencies  with  relatively  small  numbers  of  per-  Personnel  man-years (43.4) 

67 
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SUJViiVlARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQyiREMENTS 

Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  (General  Fund)- 
Personnel  man-years   


Output 

The  commission  plans  to  continue  its  studies  and 
to  clarify  the  various  governmental  responsibilities  to 
the  Indians.  Specifically,  based  on  its  studies  and 
findings,  the  commission  expects  the  federal  govern- 
ment to:  (1)  Return  the  Johnson-0 'Malley  Funds  to 
the  state;  (2)  Increase  California's  quota  to  the  In- 
dian boarding  schools;  and,  (3)  Grant  more  college 
scholarships  to  California  Indians. 

An  unmeasurable  benefit  of  the  Indian  boarding 
schools  is  that  the  students  are  ones  who  have  special 
social  problems  and  would  ordinarily  be  dropouts. 
With  the  special  consideration  they  will  now  receive, 
they  should  be  productive  citizens  of  the  future. 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196&-69 


Pfoposed 
1969-70 


Johnson-O'Malley  Funds 

Federal  College  Scholarships 
Indian  Boarding  Schools 

(Federal)     

State  Education  Funds 

Saved  

Need 


$500,000 

$20,000  40,000 


125,000 
70,000 


150,000 
84,000 


The  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  Indians 
is  rated  the  lowest  in  the  state  and  through  the  help 
of  an  agency,  such  as  the  commission,  their  plight 
can  be  improved. 

Ohjectives 

The  commission  woidd  like  to  implement  the  pro- 
grams outlined  in  its  first  study.  To  date,  few  of  the 
programs  have  been  initiated  because  the  commission 
has  lacked  the  statutory  powers  to  act.  However,  the 
commission  will  work  diligently  to  have  the  Johnson- 
0 'Malley  Funds  restored  and  strive  to  increase  the 
Indian  Federal  Scholarship  Program  and  to  increase 
the  California  quota  to  the  Indian  boarding  schools. 


ACTUAL 
1967-SS 
$32,193 


ESTIMATED 
1958-69 
$48,003 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 
$14,447 


1.7 


3.2 


The  commission  will  also  continue  to  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  manj''  questions  asked  of  it  by  various 
Indians  and  Indian  groups. 

General  Description 

The  commission  continually  focuses  attention  on 
the  fact  that  Indians  are  more  numerous  in  the  state 
than  is  known,  that  the  Indians  have  major  social 
and  economic  problems,  and  that  because  of  their 
special  status,  the  Indians  are  caught  between  bureau- 
cratic organizations  in  that  each  level  of  government 
disclaims  responsibility  for  them.  The  commission 
studies  problems  of  the  American  Indians  and  reports 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Legislature 
and  to  the  Governor. 

The  commission  will  work  with  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  representative  on  a  justification  for  the 
return  of  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Funds.  The  commis- 
sion will  be  continually  working  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  justify  increased  federal  scholar- 
ships and  boarding  school  admissions. 

A  very  important  activity  is  the  clearing  house 
function.  The  California  Indians  have  met  with  so 
much  confusion  as  to  their  rights  that  they  are  often 
times  reluctant  to  approach  governmental  agencies. 
Fortunately,  the  commission  has  gained  a  certain 
amount  of  respect  from  various  Indians,  and  with  a 
renewed  confidence,  many  of  the  Indians  are  actively 
striving  to  solve  their  problems  themselves. 

The  funds  itemized  under  output  are  administered 
by  other  agencies,  but  the  commission  has  been  active 
in  securing  the  applicants  and  the  funds. 

The  commission  will  expire  on  October  1,  1969. 


Authority 

Chapter  25    (Section   8110),   Division   1, 
Government  Code. 


Title  2, 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General 
Fund)    


1.7 


3.2 


$32,193 


$48,003 


$14,447 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Approval  and  Supervision  of 
California  Job  Development 
Corporations   (General  Fund) 

Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 
1967-6S 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


$230,363 
3 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


$446,422 
3 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


I.  APPROVAL  AND  SUPERVISION   OF  CALIFORNIA  JOB   DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATIONS 


Continuing  program  costs 
(General  Fund) 


OUTPUT 


Output  will  be  measured  by  the  number  of  people 
gainfully  employed  as  a  result  of  this  program. 

Need 

Unemployment  and  its  social  consequences  in  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  ai-eas  is  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California. 

0  hjectives 

To  reduce  unemployment  and  promote  entrepre- 
neurship  in  economically  disadvantaged  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

General  Description 

The  Legislature  in  the  1968  Session  enacted  Chap- 
ter 1455  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Job  Development  Corporation  Law  Executive 
Board,  a  State  Job  Development  Loan  Guarantee 
Fund,  and  the  incorporation  of  regional  job  develop- 
ment corporations  which  may  establish  regional  job 
development  corporation  loan  guarantee  funds.  Chap- 
ter 1455,  Statutes  of  1968,  also  appropriated 
$1,000,000  to  implement  this  new  program. 

The  California  Job  Development  Corporation  Law 
Executive  Board  is  concerned  with  directing  additional 
capital,  management  assistance,  business  education, 
and  other  resources  to  economically  disadvantaged 
areas,  where  unemployment  is  a  matter  of  state- 
wide concern  in  order  to  stimulate  economic  develop- 
ment, employment,  minority  group  entrepreneurship, 
and  job  training  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  unem- 
ployment in  these  areas.  The  objectives  will  be  ac- 


$230,363 


$446,422 


complished  through  private,  nonprofit  regional  Cali- 
fornia job  development  corporations. 

The  corporations  set  up  under  this  law  will  be 
approved  and  supervised  by  the  California  Job  Devel- 
opment Corporation  Law  Executive  Board  whose 
members  consist  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks, 
Secretary  of  the  Human  Eelations  Agency,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  nine  public  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  two  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  a  nonvoting  member  from  each  of  the  job 
development  corporations. 

The  board  will  supervise  the  job  development  cor- 
porations and  will  control,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Finance,  the  disbursement  of  funds 
from  the  State  Job  Development  Loan  Guarantee 
Fund  to  Regional  Job  Development  Corporation  Loan 
Guarantee  Funds  for  administrative  costs  and  loan 
guarantee  funds.  Expenses  of  the  board  and  its  staff 
will  be  financed  in  1968-69  and  1969-70  by  allocations 
by  the  Department  of  Finance  from  the  appropria- 
tion provided  by  Chapter  1455,  Statutes  of  1968. 

In  addition  to  financing  the  operations  of  the 
board,  the  budget  reflects  the  transfer  to  the  State 
Job  Development  Loan  Guarantee  Fund  of  $200,000 
in  1968-69  and  $400,000  in  1969-70.  Disbursements 
of  $200,000  in  1968-69  and  $400,000  in  1969-70  wiU 
be  made  for  loan  guarantees  pursuant  to  Chapter 
1455,  Statutes  of  1968.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  available  funds  will  be  allocated  in 
1970-71. 

Authority 

Chapter  1455,  Statutes  of  1968. 
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JOB   TRAENING   AND   PLACEMENT  COUNCIL 


Headquarters  at  Sacramento 
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SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Job   Training   and   Placement   Council   Program    (Department   of 
Employment  Contingent  Fund) 

Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 

$41,743 

1.4 


ESTIMATED 
195S-69 

$33,728 

3 


HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


JOB  TRAINING   AND    PLACEMENT   COUNCIL    PROGRAM 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs   (Department 
of  Employment  Contingent  Fund) 

Need 


1.4 


.To  provide  the  means  for  a  comprehensive  study 
and  evaluation  of  the  various  job  training  and  place- 
ment facilities  and  systems  available  to  the  state. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  of  the  California  Job  Training  and 
Placement  Council  is  to  make  recommendations  as  to 
policies  and  controls  for  the  multitude  of  existing 
training  programs  operating  in  California,  with  the 
aim  of  the  state  being  to  establish  a  closely  coordinated 
system  designed  to  remove  able-bodied  unemployed 
persons  from  public  dependency  and  to  enlist  the  full 
support  of  private  industry  in  securing  jobs  for  grad- 
uates of  training  programs. 


$41,743  $33,728 

General  Description 

Chapter  1105,  Statutes  of  1967,  established  the  Cali- 
fornia Job  Training  and  Placement  Council.  Prior  to 
enactment  of  the  legislation  and  since  the  start  of  the 
program  in  May  1967,  funding  has  been  provided  by 
Executive  Order  from  the  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Contingent  Fund  and  is  shown  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  budget.  The  new  statute  became 
effective  November  8,  1967  and  provided  an  appro- 
priation for  this  program  for  the  balance  of  fiscal 
year  1967-68.  This  budget  includes  funds  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  for  the  period  July-Decem- 
ber 1968.  The  council  expired  on  December  31,  1968, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  enabling  legislation. 

Authority 

Chapter  1105,  Statutes  of  1967. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MENTAL   HYGIENE 
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Program  Objectives 


The  care  and  treatment  of  mentally  ill  or  mentally 
retarded  Californians  is  of  official  concern  to  the  State 
of  California.  The  responsibility  assigned  to  the  De- 
partmeiit  of  Mental  Hygiene  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  the  state  in  regard  to  those  who  are  mentally  ill 
or  mentally  retarded  has  been  set  forth  in  the  Welfare 
and  Institutions  Code. 

The  responsibility  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene  includes: 

Providing  mental  health  services,  including  diag- 
Mosis,  care  and  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
mentally  ill  or  mentally  retarded  persons  for  whom 
no  other  treatment  resources  are  available  or  suit- 
able. 


Promoting  local  community  mental  health  service 
for  diagnosis,  care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
mentally  ill  and  retarded  persons. 

Conducting  research  into  the  causes,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  mental  illnesses  and  retardation. 

Educating  the  general  public  as  to  the  nature  of 
mental  illnesses  and  retardation;  factors  which 
cause  mental  illnesses  and  retardation ;  and  methods 
for  maintaining  sound  mental  health. 

Conducting  training  for  mental  health  specialties. 

Some  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mental 
health  program  effort  is  indicated  in  the  tables  below. 

The  first  two  tables  show  the  actual  and  estimated 
movement  of  patients,  both  mentally  ill  and  mentally 
retarded,  in  the  state  hospitals  from  1963-64  through 
1969-70. 


TABLE  I 

ANNUAL  POPULATION   MOVEMENT  BY  YEAR— HOSPITALS  FOR  THE   MENTALLY  ILL 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1964  through  1970 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

37,770 

37,764 

39,404 

41,367 

42,873 

43,137 

16,487 

15,456 

16,088 

16,337 

16,911 

16,914 

10,744 

11,344 

12,746 

15,144 

16,374 

17,032 

1,004 

1,100 

1,147 

1,359 

1,375 

1,075 

6,564 

6,570 

6,216 

5,366 

5,127 

5,182 

2,971 

3,294 

3,207 

3,161 

3,086 

2,934 

40,185 

41,398 

43,982 

44,487 

44,777 

44,339 

16,830 

16,738 

19,705 

22,829 

24,856 

25,016 

669 

628 

641 

1,047 

996 

696 

1,983 

1,789 

1,476 

1,146 

1,039 

968 

16,418 

17,464 

17,271 

13,989 

13,063 

13,069 

4,285 

4,779 

4,889 

5,476 

4,823 

4,590 

-2,560 

29,271 

922 


-3,561 

25,710 

931 


-4,330 

21,380 
668 


-3,054 
18,326 


518 


-1,904 

16,422 

529 


-1,202 

15,220 

519 


89.5 

82.2 

83.9 

83.1 

83.9 

81.7 

133.4 

134.1 

135.2 

140.8 

139.2 

138.5 

17,436 

19,590 

20,938 

16,956 

16,030 

16.036 

16,712 

18,047 

17,108 

15,567 

14,672 

14,605 

14,768 

16,011 

15,079 

13,461 

12,583 

12,477 

1,734 

1,850 

1,872 

1,932 

1,915 

1,951 

210 

186 

157 

174 

174 

177 

1963-64 

Entries  into  inpatient  programs  1 36,375 

First  entries 16,773 

Reentries  after  discharge 9,991 

Transfers-in 949 

Reentries  from  leave 5,907 

Other  entries  2   2,755 

Exits  from  inpatient  programs  l 38,698 

Direct  discharges 15,887 

Transfers-ont 730 

Deaths 2,743 

To  leave  of  absence 15,310 

Other  exits  2 4,028 

Net  chanpe  of  in-hospital  3  population 

last  Wednesday  of  fiscal  year —2,256 

In-hospital  3   population   last   Wednes- 
day of  fiscal  year 31,831 

Number  on  visit  last  Wednesday  of  fis- 
cal year 791 

First  entries  per  100,000  state  civilian 

population    93.6 

Rate  of  reentry  from  discharge 130.6 

Total  movements  to  and  within  leave 16,330 

On-leave  population  on  June  30 14,746 

Home  leave 12,895 

Family  care 1,606 

Work  placement 245 

TABLE  II 

ANNUAL  POPULATION    MOVEMENT  BY  YEAR— HOSPITALS   FOR  THE   MENTALLY   RETARDED 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1964  through  1970 

ACTUAL ESTIMATED 

1963-64  1964-65  1965-66  1966-67  1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Entries  into  inpatient  programs  1 2,607  2,858  3,108  3,169  3,217  2,340  2,509 

First  entries 833  1,127  1,077  1,152  1,246  810  810 

Reentries  after  discharge 76  138  155  166  185  139  139 

Transfers-in 439  320  442  608  765  369  538 

Reentries  from  leave 852  787  900  855  739  740  740 

Other  2  entries   407  486  534  388  282  282  282 

Releases  from  inpatient  programs  l  —  2,507  2,643  2,942  3,044  3,146  2,608  2,777 

Direct  discharges 100  100  133  153  120  120  120 

Transfers-out 379  301  432  603  769  374  -529 

Deaths 239  255  260  281  340  341  343 

To  leave  of  absence 1,377  1,501  1,587  1,605  1,646  1,501  1,511 

Other  2  exits 412  486       ,  530  402  271  272  274 

Net  change  of  in-hospital  3  population 

last  Wednesday  of  fiscal  year 60  241  232  119  100  -270  -271 

In-hospital  3   population   last   Wednes- 
day of  fiscal  year 12,436  12,677  12,909  13,028  13,128  12,858  12,587 

1  Inpatient  programs  include  those  patients  in  the  hospital  and  on  visit. 

2  From  or  to  unauthorized  absence  and  day  care. 

3  In-hospital  status  excludes  patients  on  visit. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  MENTAB.   HYGIENE — Continued 
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TABLE   II— Continued 
ANNUAL  POPULATION   MOVEMENT  BY  YEAR— HOSPITALS  FOR  THE   MENTALLY  RETARDED 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1964  through  1970 
ACTUAL 


Number  on  visit  last  Wednesday  of  fis- 
cal year 

Total  movements  to  and  within  leave — 

On-leave  population  on  June  30 

Home  leave 

Family  care 

Work  placement 


1963-64 

350 
1,569 
2,532 

855 

1,599 

78 


1961-65 

824 
1,675 
3,169 
1,203 
1,894 
72 


1965-66 

263 

1,780 
3,470 
1,379 
2,029 
62 


1966-67 

257 

1,799 
3,858 
1,706 
2,115 
37 


ESTIMATED 

-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

219 

221 

224 

1,843 

1,698 

1,708 

4,467 

4,802 

5,060 

2,057 

2,266 

2,431 

2,371 

2,497 

2,588 

39 

39 

41 

The  dramatic  change  in  the  state  hospital  programs 
for  the  mentally  ill  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart,  indicating  that  both  entries  and  discharges  to 
the  hospitals  continue  at  a  high  level.  As  a  result  of 
the  high  number  of  discharges,  the  resident  popula- 
tion has  sho'mi  a  marked  decrease.  New  concentra- 
tions of  treatment  elements  have  made  possible  not 
only  the  quick  release  of  the  newly  admitted  patients 
but  also  the  return  to  normal  life  of  the  long-term 
mentally  ill. 


TOTAL   ENTRIES.    TOTAL  EXITS  ANO 
CHANGE   IN  THE   INPATIENT*  POPULATION 
STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  MENTALLV    ILL 

FISCAL  (EARS  EHOING  lUNE  30.    1956-19J0 


■  Inpatient  PopuUticn 

-  Total    Entries 

-  Total  Exits 


V 


T 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1- 

1956     57       58       59       60        61        62       63       fA        65        66       57       68        69       1970 

FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30  ("*■  '  (*'^^-* 

In-hospilnl   and  on  visit. 


The  following  charts  show  the  growth,  actual  and  projected,  of  admissions  to  inpatient  and  outpatient  facilities 
operated  by  counties  under  the  Short-Doyle  Act. 


r' 


figure   2  ADIillSSIONS  TO  SHOfiT-DOYLE  OUTPATIENT  FACILITIES 

FISCAL  (EARS  EHOISG  l»»E  30.    1953-1970 


FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30 


(est.)  (est.) 


Fi  gure  3 


ADMISSIONS  TO  SHORT-DOYLE   INPATIENT  FACILITIES 
FISCAL  YEARS  ESOIHG  lURE  30,    I959-I970 


FISCAL  YEARS  ENDIHG  JURE  30 
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PATIENT  CATEGORIES 

Iiiformatiou  on  programs  of  mental  health  mainte- 
uanee  and  improvement  is  presented  by  patient  cate- 
gory dependent  upon  the  age  of  the  patients  or  the 
nature  of  their  illness. 

These  categories  are  mutually  exclusive  in  that  a 
patient  is  included  in  only  one  of  them  altiiough  rea- 
sonably he  could  be  included  in  more  than  one.  For 
example,  an  alcoholic  patient  over  65  would  qualify  as 
both  an  alcoholic  patient  and  a  geriatric  patient.  The 
primary  cause  of  liis  condition  determines  the  cate- 
gory in  which  he  is  placed,  either  alcoholic  or  geriatric, 
but  not  both. 

The  categories  for  the  mentally  ill  are  shown  below : 

1.  Children 

Includes  patients  up  to  16  years  of  age. 

2.  Adolescents 

Patients  from  16  to  18  years  of  age  are  included 
in  this  group.  They  represent  the  most  difficult  age 
group  to  treat  as  they  are  physically  active  and 
their  interests  vary  from  other  groups. 

3.  Adults 

This  group  inekides  those  persons  from  18  to  6.5 
years  of  age  and  represents  the  greatest  number  of 
patients  under  treatment. 


4.  Geriatrics 

Persons   65   or   over  who   require   treatment 
rected  toward  stabilizing  mental  deterioration. 


di- 


5.  Disordered  offenders 

In  this  group  age  is  not  the  determining  factor. 
Ataseadero  State  Hospital  provides  the  greatest 
amoimt  of  care  and  treatment  for  this  group  which 
is  composed  of  the  following : 

a.  Mentally  ill,  charged  with  a  crime 

b.  Mentalh'  disordered  or  mentally  abnormal 
sex  offenders 


c.  Patients  considered  to  be  severe  assaultive, 
escape  or  arson  risks 

d.  Disturbed  juveniles  sent  from  California 
courts 

e.  Mentally  disordered  Youth  Authority  wards 
who  cannot  receive  psychiatric  treatment  in  a 
facility  of  that  department  or  in  a  nonsecurity- 
type  hospital. 

6.  Addicted  persons 

This  group  includes  those  persons,  regardless  of 
age,  whose  usage  of  alcohol  or  drugs  has  seriously 
impaired  their  physical,  emotional,  or  social  well- 
being. 

The  categories  under  which  information  is  pre- 
sented for  mentally  retarded  programs,  particularly 
in  the  state  hospitals,  are  like-\vise  concerned  with  the 
age  of  the  patients  or  disability  characteristics.  The 
categories  used  are  as  follows : 

1.  Children 

In  the  case  of  the  mentally  retarded  this  includes 
patients  whose  chronological  age  is  18  j^ears  of  age 
or  less. 

2.  Adults 

Adidts  are  those  patients  over  18  j^ears  of  age. 

3.  Multiphysically  handicapped 

Mental  retardation  is  manj-  times  combined  with 
physical  disabilities  such  as  spasticity,  blindness, 
deafness  and  severe  congenital  irregularities.  Those 
patients  exhibiting  these  disabilities  in  addition  to 
retardation  are  included  in  this  category. 

4.  Emotionally  disturied 

A  significant  number  of  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons are  also  mentally  distiirbed.  Many  times  this 
emotional  disturbance  exhibits  itself  in  destructive 
behavior  toward  themselves  or  others. 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL 

1967-6S 

I.  Prevention  of  Mental  Illness  and  Mental  Retardation $2,395,036 

II.  Recognition   7,229,857 

III.  Treatment    184.728,211 

IV.  Research 7.349,.397 

V.  Training 5,773,703 

VI.  Administration — undistributed    15,218,419 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $222,694,623 

Reimbursements : 

Federal -3,385,574 

Other    -1,590,445 

XET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $217,718,604 

General  Fund  216,752,133 

Federal  funds   966,471 

Personnel  man-years  l 19,327.9 

1  Excludes  personnel  man-years  expended  in  local  programs. 


ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

19SS-69 

1969-70 

$2,725,546 

$3,628,463 

8,318,853 

11,091,946 

200,366,694 

216,845,458 

9,.50S,032 

9,594,014 

6,563,117 

7,356,331 

17,895,499 

20,851,678 

$245,377,741 

$269,367,890 

-4,56S,54i 

-4,455,931 

-2,518,837 

-2,375,521 

$238,290,363 

$262,536,438 

237,281,429 

261,537,541 

1,008,934 

998,897 

19,850.6 


18,795.8 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS  ACTUAL 

1967-6S 

III.  Treatment — 

VI.  Administration — undistributed    - 

Total,  Augmentations  - 

General  Fund  — 

Federal  funds   — 

Personnel  man-years  - 

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT  AND  LOCAL  ASSISTANCE $217,718,604 

General  Fund 216,752,133 

Federal  funds  966,471 

Personnel  man-years  19,327.9 


ESTIMATED 
196S-69 


$238,290,3.^3 

237,28^,429 

1,008,934 

19,350.6 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 
$3,299,246 
405,644 

$3,704,890 

3,569,890 

135,000 

579.4 

266,241,328 

265,107,431 

1,133,897 

19,375.2 


PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS 

Implementation  of  Staffing  Standards  habilitation  therapists  is  under  study  and  is  expected 

to  be  advanced  in  subsequent  budgets.  It  is  proposed 

In  May  1965,  the  California  Senate  passed  a  reso-  to  retain  12.3  therapists  this  year  who  would  have 

lution  (SR  166)  directing  the  Department  of  Mental  been  removed  on  the  basis  of  historical  patient-em- 

Hygiene  to  request  the  California  Medical  Association,  ployee  ratios ;  this  is  an  effort  to  begin  improving  the 

the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  and  other  inter-  ratio  for  this  treatment  category  as  suggested  by  the 

ested  groups  and  persons  to  evaluate  the  treatment  commission. 

manpower  needs  of  the  state  hospitals  and  to  develop  Implementation  of  the  staffing  standards  requires- 
recommendations  for  new,  up-to-date  staffing  stand-  the  abandonment  of  staffing  ratios  approved  in  1952. 
^^''^-S-  The  1969-70  workload  support  budget  for  this  depart- 
In  response  to  the  Senate  resolution,  the  Director  of  ment  was  developed  in  the  traditional  manner,  which 
Mental  Hj^giene  asked  the  following  organizations  to  abolishes  treatment  positions  in  proportion  to  the  esti- 
seleet  representatives  to  form  the  California  Commis-  mated  decline  in  in-patient  population, 
sion  on  Staffing  Standards  to  carry  out  the  intent  of             As  a  first  step  in  implementing  the  new  staffing 
the  resolution :  standards,  797.3  positions  are  proposed  for  augmenta- 
Ameriean  Association  for  Mental  Deficiency  tion  in  1969-70.  Of  this  number,  559.3  are  shown  as 
American  Psychiatric  Association  eliminated  in  the  workload  portion  of  the  budget  for 
California  Association  for  IMental  Health  the  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill. 
California  Council  for  Retarded  Children  Two  hundred  thirty-eight  are  proposed  new  posi- 
Calif ornia  Medical  Association  tions,  to  be  added  in  quarterly  increments  for  services 
California  Nurses'  Association  to  the  mentally  retarded  (193)  and  mentally  ill  (45). 
California  Society  of  Psychiatric  Technicians  Estimated 
California  State  Psychological  Association  i969-7o 

California  State  Council  of  National  Association  of  Expenditures  (General  Fund) $3,149  072 

„     .,-_.-  Personnel  man-years  (net)   747.7 

Social  Workers 

Rehabilitation  Services  Association  Grandparents  Program — Hospitals  for  the  Mentally 

mi  •    •  •  ,     ,  ^»       •  ,.■,-,  Retarded 

Ihe  commission,  with  the  staff  assistance  of  the  de- 
partment 's   office   of   program   review,   conducted   a  This  program  provides  for  approximately  60  elderly 

study  on  staffing  standards  which  resulted  in  a  report  people  to  work  20  hours  per  week  with  450  young 

to  the  Senate  in  February  1967.  mentally  retarded  patients  at  Pacific  State  Hospital. 

Since  that  date,  the  standards  recommended  by  the  It  is  authorized  and  primarily  funded  through  the 

commission  have  undergone  careful  appraisal  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  accomplishes  a 

Department  of  Mental  Hygiene.   The  standards  for  dual  purpose  of  providing  personal  attention  to  the 

nursing  personnel  have  been  substantiated  and  up-  mentally  retarded  and  employment  to  elderly  persons 

dated  with  assistance  from  private  consulting  firms.  to  make  them  more  self-supporting.  The  $15,174  Gen- 

The  technique  of  time  and  motion  analysis  applied  to  eral  Fund  support  will  be   combined  with  approxi- 

differing  patient  categories  serves  as  the  main  basis  mately  $135,000  in  federal  funds  for  a  total  programs 

for  the  new  nursing  standards  cost  of  $150,174.  A  pilot  program  has  shown  that  the 

These  standards  have  been  accepted,  in  principle,  P™J^°^  P™^^^'^^  '^  unique  social  and  interpersonal  ex- 

bv  the  Human  Relations  Agenev.  This  budget  pro-  Penence  for  younger  mentally  retarded  patients  that 

poses  the  first  increment  of  a  plan  to  attain  100  per-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  provided  in  other  ways.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

cent  of  the  standard  required  for  ward  nursing  per-  1969-70 

sonnel.  The  Department  of  Mental  Hvgiene  continues  Expenditm-es  _  $^^9-^,If 

,  •         XI  i.       J      J  X    -in  .1  General  Fund       15,174 

to   examine  the  standards  suggested  for  other   em-  Federal  funds 135,000 

ployee  classifications.  The  standard  suggested  for  re- 
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PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS— Continued 


Hospital  Health  and  Safety  Coordinators — Hospitals 
for  the  Mentally  III  and  Hospitals  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded 

Employees  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
have  an  injury  rate  which  exceeds  that  of  under- 
ground soft-coal  miners.  It  costs  the  taxpayers  of  Cali- 
fornia almost  $2  million  each  year  to  provide  work- 
men's compensation  benefits  to  employees  of  this  de- 
partment and  these  costs  are  rising  each  year.  The 
department  has  an  average  daily  absence  due  to  on- 
the-job  injuries  of  142  employees  and  an  additional 
698  employees  are  absent  each  day  on  sick  leave.  In 
addition  to  the  monetary  cost,  this  affects  the  quality 
of  patient  care  that  can  be  maintained.  Camarillo,  Pa- 
cific, and  Sonoma  State  Hospitals  have  had  safety 
coordinators  on  their  staffs  since  1965.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  at  these  hospitals  that  absenteeism  can 
be  substantially  reduced  by  programs  of  injury  pre- 
vention, health  and  safety  education,  and  physical  fit- 
ness. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Governor's  Task  Force 
has  been  incorporated  into  a  proposal  to  add  a  health 
and  safety  coordinator  and  a  half-time  clerk  to  each 
of  tlie  remaining  hospitals.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
positions  will  pay  for  themselves  in  reduced  work- 
men's compensation  claims.  It  will  also  permit  effort 
to  be  expended  on  control  of  the  use  of  sick  leave,  an 
item  which  received  legislative  criticism  in  1968. 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Expenditures  (General  Fund)   $164,810 

Personnel  man-years  (net)   14.4 

Maintenance 

In  response  to  recommendations  of  the  California 
Medical  Association  and  the  Governor's  Survey  on  Ef- 
ficiency and  Cost  Control,  it  is  proposed  to  improve 
the  maintenance  capabilities  of  the  state  hospitals.  As 
pointed  out  by  these  surveys,  much  of  the  existing 
maintenance  performed  in  the  institutions  is  on  an 
after-the-fact  basis  with  very  little  attention  given  to 
preventative  maintenance. 

It  is  proposed  to  correct  this  deficiency  by  author- 
izing 100  additional  maintenance  personnel  and  re- 
lated operating  expenses  for  use  in  the  hospitals  for 
the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded. 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Expenditures  (General  Fund) $690,8.34 

Personnel  man-years  (net) 97 

Operating  Expense  Allotments 

It  is  proposed  to  provide  an  increase  in  four  oper- 
ating expense  allotments  in  the  hospitals  for  the  men- 
tally ill  and  mentally  retarded.  The  allotments  are 
clothing,  personal  care,  housekeeping,  and  office. 

In  the  past,  formulas  for  calculating  these  allot- 
ments were  based  entirely  on  average  daily  popula- 
tion. 


Changed  treatment  concepts  and  practices  in  the 
hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  have  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial decreases  in  average  daily  population.  At  the 
same  time,  entries  into  the  hospitals  continue  at  a 
high  level. 

In  the  hospitals  for  the  mentally  retarded,  the  num- 
ber of  profoundly  retarded,  bedridden  patients  is  in- 
creasing even  though  the  total  number  of  patients  re- 
mains relatively  constant. 

These  circumstances  suggest  that  the  formulas  for 
clothing,  personal  care,  housekeeping  and  office  allot- 
ments be  changed  to  include  other  factors  in  their 
calculation. 

Clothing 

The  existing  clothing  allotment  is  based  solely  on 
average  resident  population.  It  is  proposed  that  in 
addition  to  an  amount  for  the  resident  population, 
an  amount  of  $2  be  allowed  for  each  estimated  ad- 
mission, and  $120  be  allowed  for  60  percent  of  all 
estimated  family  care  cases.  These  funds  would  pro- 
vide for  outfitting  newly  admitted  patients  and  those 
on  family  leave,  many  of  whom  require  outfitting  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Implementing  this  proposal  wiU  re- 
quire $165,000  in  the  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill 
and  .$104,500  in  the  hospitals  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

Personal  Care 

The  existing  personal  care  allotment  in  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  is 
calculated  entirely  on  the  basis  of  $6  per  average 
inpatient  population.  Experience  has  shown  that  this 
criterion  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  adequately  fund 
personal  care  items  such  as  toiletries,  storage  of  per- 
sonal effects,  etc.  It  has  been  common  for  the  hospitals 
to  borrow  from  other  allotments  to  fund  these  needs. 

This  augmentation  proposes  to  increase  the  basic 
per  capita  allowance  from  $6  to  $7  and,  in  addition, 
establish  a  $1.50  factor  for  each  admission. 

The  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  require  $45,000 
and  the  hospitals  for  the  mentally  retarded  require 
$12,500  to  implement  this  change  in  formula. 

Housekeeping 

The  existing  housekeeping  allotment  is  based  en- 
tirely on  average  inpatient  population.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  previous  allotments,  the  need  for  housekeep- 
ing supplies  is  not  entirely  related  to  the  number  of 
patients  in  the  facility.  It  is  proposed  that  the  for- 
mula for  this  allotment  be  revised  to  consider  the 
number  of  employees  and  square  footage  of  the  hos- 
pital in  addition  to  the  average  inpatient  population. 
The  housekeeping  allotment  provides  for  linens, 
towels,  tissues,  soap,  waxes,  cleaners,  and  similar 
items.  The  dollar  requirements  for  this  augmentation 
are  $160,000  for  the  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  and 
$68,000  for  the  hospitals  for  the  mentally  retarded.. 
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PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS— Continued 


Office 

Traditionally,  the  office  allotment  has  been  based  on 
average  inpatient  population.  It  is  proposed  that  in 
addition  to  an  amount  for  the  resident  population,  an 
amount  of  $10  be  allowed  for  each  employee  and  an 
amount  of  $2  be  allowed  for  each  admission.  The  $10 
would  accommodate  the  workload  produced  by  the 
staff  of  the  hospitals  in  preparing  reports  and  carry- 
ing on  their  daily  work  in  dealing  with  and  treating 
the  patients  and  maintaining  the  plant.  The  $2  would 
provide  for  the  actual  cost  of  admitting  a  person  to 
the  hospital  as  well  as  the  forms  necessary  for  his 
residence  in  the  hospital. 

Hospitals  for  the  mentally  iU  would  receive  $80,000 
and  hospitals  for  the  mentallj^  retarded  $15,000. 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Expenditures  (General  Fund) $650,000 

Personnel   man-years    - 

Modesto  state  Hospital 

Beginning  in  1969,  Modesto  State  Hospital  wiU  be 
phased  out  as  a  treatment  facility  for  the  mentally 
ill.  Modesto  State  Hospital  was  originally  Hammond 
General  Hospital,  a  military  installation.  The  facili- 
ties were  designed  for  military  use  and  were  never 
especially  suited  to  treatment  programs  for  the  men- 
tally ill.  The  buildings,  constructed  in  1942,  are  of 
wood  frame  construction  throughout  with  asbestos- 
type  shingle  siding  and  composition  shingle  roofs.  Tlie 
useful  life  expected  of  this  type  of  construction  was 
12  years.  Since  acquiring  the  hospital  in  1947,  the 
state  has  extended  the  life  of  the  facility  at  consider- 
able expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

At  the  time  this  facility  was  acquired,  it  offered  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
the  already  overcrowded  state  hospital  system.  The 
period  1947-1959  witnessed  an  ever-increasing  in- 
patient population  in  the  state  hospital  system.   In 

1  This  figure  represents  the  estimated  full-year  position  reduction  at  Modesto  State  Hospital.  Actual  timing  of  positions  reduced  -nill 
depend  on  the  plan  developed  to  place  employees  and  patients  in  other  hospitals. 


1959,  the  trend  began  reversing  itself  due  to  the 
emphasis  on  local  mental  health  programs  and  im- 
proved treatment  concepts.  The  inpatient  population 
in  the  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill  was  36,800  on 
June  30,  1959.  In  June  1970,  the  inpatient  population 
in  the  hospitals  will  total  approximately  15,200.  The 
58  percent  reduction  in  inpatient  population  during 
this  decade  has  allowed  the  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene  to  make  significant  improvements  in  the 
hospital  environment.  For  example,  the  square  foot- 
age standard  in  ward  areas  has  been  improved  from 
55  square  feet  per  patient  to  70.  Staffing  standards 
have  also  been  improved  significantly. 

The  plan  to  phase  out  Modesto  State  Hospital 
recognizes  that  the  facility  is  now  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene.  Excess 
capacity  exists  in  the  remaining  13  hospitals  for  the 
mentally  ill,  and  the  closure  of  Modesto  will  not  over- 
crowd the  hospital  sj^stem.  This  plan  also  allows  the 
retention  of  all  treatment  positions  now  authorized 
at  Modesto.  These  employees  will  be  offered  employ- 
ment at  nearby  Stockton  State  Hospital  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible.  Those  treatment  employees  who 
cannot  be  accommodated  at  Stockton  mil  be  offered 
emplojanent  in  other  state  hospitals. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  phasing  out  of  this  facility 
will  result  in  savings  of  $1,100,000  in  the  1969-70 
fiscal  year.  When  the  facility  is  completel.y  deacti- 
vated, the  full  j^ear  savings  in  indirect  (nontreat- 
ment)  costs  is  estimated  to  be  $3.5  million  annually. 
These  savings  will  be  utilized  to  purchase  additional 
treatment  staff  and  operating  expenses  in  the  remain- 
ing state  hospitals.  The  phase  out  of  Modesto  in 
1969-70  is  an  important  source  of  funds  to  the  de- 
partment and  will  be  offset  against  the  cost  of  im- 
plementing the  program  augmentations  described 
above. 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Expenditures   (General  Fund)   -$1,100,000 

Personnel  man-years -279.7  l 
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I.  PREVENTION   OF  MENTAL  ILLNESS  AND  MENTAL  RETARDATION 


Need 


Persons  with  mental  illness  and  mental  retardation 
appear  in  many  places  such  as  hospitals,  the  clientele 
of  private  practitioners  and  clinics,  homes,  schools, 
biisiness  and  in  the  courts.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
70  percent  of  the  population  at  some  time  will  un- 
dergo mental  stresses  which  wiU  be  disabling.  To  have 
this  number  of  persons  incapacitated  for  even  short 
periods  of  time  and  to  expend  the  resources  necessary 
to  alleviate  and  cure  these  conditions  causes  incalcula- 
ble costs  to  society. 

Mental  retardation  occurs  in  approximately  three 
percent  of  the  general  population.  While  all  of  the 
three  percent  do  not  require  intensive  or  extended 
care,  about  10  percent  of  the  retarded  persons  do 
require  some  habilitation  and  care  some  time  in  their 
lives.  The  emotional  stress  on  families  of  retardates 
and  the  costs  of  care  for  those  who  are  retarded 
cannot  be  accurately  estimated,  but  is  enormous. 

Eeductions  in  the  incidence  of  mental  illnesses  and 
retardation  would  result  in  great  benefits  to  society, 
both  in  terms  of  financial  resources,  conserved  and 
reduced,  and  emotional  stress  and  duress. 

Authority 

Prevention  programs  are  carried  on  or  supported 
by  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  under  Sections 
4012  and  5651  of  the  AVelfare  and  Institutions  Code. 


Objectives 

The  objective  of  a  prevention  program  is  to  elimi- 
nate or  reduce  those  conditions  which  cause  the  prob- 
lem to  occur.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  this 
can  be  done  in  the  field  of  mental  health : 

a.  Educate  the  general  public  into  the  nature 
and  causes  of  mental  iUness  and  mental  retardation 
and  through  education,  remove  or  alleviate  the  vari- 
ous causes  of  these  disabling  diseases. 

b.  Educate  and  consult  with  people  who  are  non- 
professionals in  the  mental  health  field  but  who 
work  with  persons  in  trouble  as  to  how  to  improve 
the  conditions  producing  poor  mental  health. 

c.  Strengthen  the  ability  of  individuals  to  meet 
the  stresses  of  life. 

d.  Improve  conditions  surrounding  birth  and  ma- 
turation so  as  to  minimize  brain  damage. 

e.  Kemove  or  alleviate  the  stresses  of  life  which 
cause  mental  illness. 

Some  of  these  preventive  measures  are  extremely 
difScult  if  not  impossible  to  institute,  and  some  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  department  of  mental  health. 
In  others,  the  time  span  necessary  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  is  extremely  long.  At 
best,  the  causes  of  improvement  may  be  difficult  to 
assign  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

At  this  time  the  prevention  programs  in  the  field 
of  mental  health  take  two  directions:  education,  and 
consultation  leading  to  early  treatment. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  63-59  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 145  143.5       139.J 

Reimbursements _  _  _ 

Totals,    Prevention    of    Mental    Illness 
and    Mental    Retardation    (General 

Fund)    145 

Program  Elements : 

Education   59.6         77.5         64.2 

Consultation 85.4         66  75.1 


143.5      139.3 


$2,395,036 
-7,660 


$2,387,376 

$1,353,649 
1,033,727 


$2,725,546 
-4,594 


$2,720,952 

$1,556,320 
1,164,632 


$3,628,463 
-4,609 


$3,623,854 

$2,222,300 
1,401,554 


A.  Education 


General  Description 


Mental  health  educational  services  supported  bj'  the 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  take  two  forms;  the 
dissemination  of  mental  health  education  by  the  de- 
partment, and  the  financial  support  of  approved  edu- 
cational programs  in  local  programs. 

The  department  maintains  an  active  program  which 
consists  of  distribution  of  education  media,  a  film 
library,  regional  workshops,  and  consultation.  The 
mental  health  education  bureau  is  supported  by  a 
federal  grant  and  consists  of  one  professional  health 
educator  and  four  clerical  positions.  The  output  from 
this  ofiice  includes  informational  material  directed 
toward  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  mental 
illness  and  mental  retardation.  The  material  is  dis- 


tributed in  conjunction  with  conferences  and  semi- 
nars, through  local  mental  health  organizations  or  di- 
rectly to  interested  individuals.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  office  has  a  workload  of  50,000  pamphlets,  attend- 
ance at  10  regional  meetings,  and  loans  12,000  films 
to  educational  institutions  and  organizations  each 
j^ear. 

The  department  is  a  depository  for  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  film  library  for  the  west  coast. 
The  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene's  film  library  is 
mainlj'  federallj'  financed,  but  annually  receives  sup- 
plementary appropriations  from  the  State  General 
Fund  for  the  purchase  of  films.  The  department  proc- 
esses and  circulates  the  films  without  charge  to  schools, 
training  institutes,  hospitals,  professional  groups  and 


a  In  this  program 
assistance. 


budget,  personnel  man-years  include  state-operated  programs  onl.v.  Expenditures  include  state  support  and  local 
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I.  PREVENTION   OF   MENTAL    ILLNESS  AND   MENTAL   RETARDATION— Continued 

A.   Education — Continued 


public  information  organizations.  This  library  main- 
tains a  circulation  of  800  individual  film  titles  which 
were  borrowed  12,000  times  during  1967-68. 

The  Public  Information  Office  performs  some  men- 
tal health  education  functions  through  the  publication 
of  a  monthly  bulletin,  Progress,  which  is  printed  and 
circulated  in  17,500  copies  a  month.  This  has  been  sup- 
ported in  the  past  from  federal  grants  and  some  state 
fund  participation. 

The  staff  of  the  department  is  also  available  for  pro- 
grams of  mental  health  education  when  requested  by 
communities  or  organizations. 

The  major  approach  of  the  educational  material 
produced  by  the  department  is  toward  the  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  mental  illness  and  mental 
retardation,  means  of  alleviating  or  removing  these 
conditions  by  the  improvement  of  prenatal  care,  and 
improvements  in  social  and  psj^chological  environ- 
ment. Another  approach  is  to  remove  the  social  stigma 
formerly  associated  with  both  mental  illness  and  men- 
tal retardation  that  deters  sick  persons  from  receiving 
needed  help.  Information  is  distributed  which  pro- 
vides an  awareness  of  the  facilities  and  services  avail- 
able for  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 


Mental  health  education  is  one  of  the  10  approved 
services  imder  the  Lanterman-Petris-Short  Act  and 
also  under  the  original  Short-Doyle  Act.  Under  these 
programs  the  state  currently  participates  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  costs  of  such  programs.  After  July  1, 
1969,  this  percentage  will  increase  to  90  percent.  At 
the  i^resent  time,  of  the  44  approved  Short-Doyle  pro- 
grams, 40  have  educational  activities  reimbursed  to 
the  extent  of  $680,000  in  1967-68  and  estimated  to 
grow  to  $920,000  in  1968-69  and  $1,300,000  in  1969- 
70.  The  local  mental  health  agencies  have  educational 
programs,  disseminate  pamphlets  and  brochures,  and 
meet  with  interested  groups  and  organizations  in  their 
own  communities. 

At  this  time  the  local  educational  programs  are 
directed  more  toward  the  prevention  and  care  of  men- 
tal illness  than  mental  retardation  which  reflects  the 
main  emphasis  of  the  Short-Doyle  program  in  its  early 
years. 

The  information  below  gives  some  measure  of  the 
effort  put  into  mental  health  education  programs. 


Input 

Expenditures,   education   _ 
Personnel  man-years 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

-^  $1,353,649  $1,556,320  $2,2: 

59.6  77.5 


.300 
04.2 


B.  Consultation 


Mental  Illness 


There  is  a  need  for  support  and  guidance  when  in- 
dividuals are  under  emotional  stress.  Groups  in  which 
the  dangers  of  emotional  stress  are  high  are  frequent- 
ly in  contact  with  welfare  workers,  probation  officers, 
public  health  nurses,  teachers,  clergy,  the  family 
physician,  police  and  others  in  the  helping  professions. 
Consultation  with  these  nonmental-health  profes- 
sional groups  is  needed  to  help  them  recognize  and 
deal  with  emotional  distress  and  to  help  prevent  se- 
rious mental  illness. 

The  mental  health  consultant  assists  the  non-mental- 
health  professional  in  doing  a  better  job  of  assisting 
his  clients  who  have  mental  health  problems.  There 
are  three  types  of  consultation: 

a.  Individual  case  consultation  by  the  mental 
health  specialist. 

b.  Consultation  with  agency  workers  to  increase 
the  agency's  staff  ability  to  understand  the  clients 
problems  and  how  to  assist  the  client,  to  help 
agency  personnel  deal  with  their  own  anxieties 
about  handling  specific  cases,  and  to  give  the  agency 
orientation  in  community  planning  for  mental 
health  services. 

c.  Consultation  on  organization  and  program 
planning  for  mental  health  services  of  public  and 
private  agencies  at  local  or  state  levels. 


The  major  portion  of  consultation  is  done  at  the 
local  level  and  reimbursed  under  the  Short-Doyle  Act. 
Together  with  education  and  information  it  forms  one 
of  the  ten  approved  services  under  the  Lanterman- 
Petris-Short  Act. 

Mental  Retardation 

Consultation  on  mental  retardation  involves  three 
major  activities: 

a.  With  obstetricians,  pediatricians,  public  health 
nurses,  and  others  who  influence  the  medical  care 
of  pregnant  mothers  and  newborn  children. 

b.  With  physicians,  social  workers,  the  clergy  and 
others  who  deal  with  the  parents  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children  to  help  reduce  the  emotional  impact 
which  accompanies  the  diagnosis  of  mental  retarda- 
tion and  to  assist  parents  in  helping  the  retarded 
child. 

c.  With  teachers  in  special  schools  who  are  teach- 
ing the  retardates. 

Most  consultation  takes  place  at  the  local  level. 


Input 

E.xpenditures,   consultation. 
Personnel   man-years 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

$1,033,727  $1,164,632  $1,401,554 

85.4  66  75.1 
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II.  RECOGNITION 


Need 


If  a  person  is  either  mentally  ill  or  retarded  there 
is  a  great  need  to  recognize  this  fact  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Treatment,  training  and  care  can  be  applied 
early  in  order  for  the  person  to  either  recover  or  func- 
tion at  his  highest  capacity.  Early  recognition  is  very 
important  for  this  means  early  treatment  and  im- 
provement. 

Authority 

Recognition  programs  are  carried  on  or  supported 
under  Sections  4012  and  5651  of  the  "Welfare  and 
Institutions  Code. 

Ohjectives 

As  indicated  above  the  early  recognition  of  mental 
illness  or  mental  retardation  allows  the  development 


of  tlie  earliest  treatment  and  cure  or  habilitation.  The 
objective  of  all  such  recognition  is  to  apply  treatment 
techniques  that  will  permit  the  person  to  return  to  a 
normal  living  situation  and  allow  him  to  function 
within  his  capabilities  in  the  everyday  setting. 

In  the  case  of  the  mental  retardate  the  objective  is 
to  develop  his  abilities  to  the  maximum  of  his  mental 
capabilities  so  as  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  the  every- 
day world,  or  provide  him  with  a  sheltered  environ- 
ment with  which  he  can  cope,  or  maintain  him  within 
a  hospital. 

General  Description 

Contained  within  the  function  of  recognition  are 
two  main  activities:  (1)  diagnosis,  which  is  the  detec- 
tion, evaluation  and  analysis  of  problems;  and  (2) 
the  referral  of  the  patient  to  a  program  of  treatment. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 437.8 

Reimhursements — 

Totals,   Recognition   (General  Fund) 437.8 

Program  Elements : 

A.  Mental   Illness 197.6 

1.  Diagnosis 129.S 

2.  Referral   68.S 

B.  Mental   Retardation 240.2 

1.  Diagnosis 1S5 

2.  Referral 105.^ 


1.   Diagnosis 


447.8      437.9 


447.8      437.9 


192.7 

ns 

67.7 

255.1 

111.7 


183.8 
119.1 
64.7 
254.1 
1J,2.9 
111.2 


$7,229,857 
-,?2,73.3 

$7,207,124 

$4,583,026 
2,59S,3Jt5 
1,9S4,GS1 

$2,624,098 
l,'i47,iiS 
1,176,650 


$8,318,853 
-12,255 


$11,091,946 
-12,1J,G 


$8,306,598        $11,079,800 


$5,332,457 
2,9S5,01S 
2,347,U4 

$2,974,141 
1,637,909 
1,336,232 


$7,677,707 
J,,1J,9,180 
3,528,.527 

$3,402,093 
1,855,899 
l,5J,6.19Jt 


A.   Mental  Illness 


The  onset  of  mental  illness  may  be  gradual  or 
acute.  It  may  occur  at  any  age  and  in  any  socioeco- 
nomic group.  It  is  necessary  to  decide  if  an  individual 
has  a  mental  illness,  rather  than  a  normal  reaction 
to  life's  stresses,  and  refer  him  to  appropriate  re- 
sources. 

Deviations  from  normal  patterns  of  development 
and  changes  in  an  individual's  usual  emotional  re- 
sponses and  behavior  can  be  the  early  signs  of  illness. 
The  person  who  develops  symptoms  will  often  seek 
help  if  he  is  aware  of  the  availability  of  specialized 
care. 

A  mentally  ill  person  can  become  aware  of  his  con- 
dition and  take  voluntary  action  before  his  behavior 
is  so  noticeable  and  different  that  society  must  take 
action  to  have  him  placed  under  involuntary  care.  The 
state,  through  its  system  of  mental  ho.spitals  and  local 
mental  health  programs  offers  facilities  and  services 
to  the  person  who  requires  either  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary services. 

Diagnosis  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  local  men- 
tal health  programs  supported  by  state-county  fund- 
ing arrangements  under  the  Lanterman-Petris-Short 
Act. 


Input 

Exijenditures — Diagnosis, 

mentally  ill 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


$2,598,345    $2,985,013    $4,149,180 
129.3  125  119.1 


2.   Referral 


After  a  diagnosis  of  mental  illness  has  been  made 
and  a  program  of  further  action  developed  the  patient 
must  be  referred  to  available  resources  for  treatment. 
This  referral  may  be  to  a  private  facility  or  prac- 
titioner on  either  an  outpatient  or  inpatient  basis.  It 
may  be  a  locally  operated  facility  under  local  financ- 
ing or  a  facility  operated  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Lanterman-Petris-Short  Act.  Or  it  may,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  be  a  state  operated  hospital.  In  any  case 
the  referral  may  be  made  on  either  an  outpatient  or 
inpatient  basis. 

The  referral  process  includes  contacting  the  agency 
to  which  the  referral  has  been  made,  providing  in- 
formation to  that  agency,  arranging  specific  appoint- 
ments and,  if  needed,  providing  personal  escort  or 
transportation.  A  referral  is  not  completed  until  the 
agency  referred  to  has  accepted  responsibility  and 
made  contact  with  the  patient. 
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II.   RECOGNITION— Continued 
A.   Mental  Illness — Continued 

The  projected  workload  of  patients  referred  to  the  y>' 

state  hospitals  for  1968-69  and  1969-70  is  shown  be- 
low together  with  the  actual  number  of  entries  in 
1967-68. 

ANNUAL  POPULATION   MOVEMENT,  TYPE  OF 
ENTRY   BY   PATIENT  CATEGORY 

MENTALLY   ILL 

Fiscal  Years  Ending  June  30,  1968,  1969,  and  1970 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Entries  into  inpatient  1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

programs   41.367  42,873  43,137 

Children     709  709  709 

Adolescents   403  403  403 

Adults    24,890  25,059  24,403 

Geriatrics    2,221  2,063  1,928 

Disordered  offenders 2,132  2,143  2,182 

Alcoholics    11,012  12,496  13,512 

First    entries    16,337  16,911  16,914 

Children     497  497  497 

Adolescents   209  209  200 

Adults    9,155  9,185  8,624 

Geriatrics    953  914  867 

Disordered  offenders 949  960  999 

Alcoholics    4,574  5,146  5,718 

Re-entries  after  discharge 15,144  16,374  17,032 

Children     56  56  56 

Adolescents 72  72  72 

Adults    8,302  8,646  8,SS0 

Geriatrics    613  613  613 

Disordered  offenders 694  694  694 

Alcoholics    5,407  6,293  6,711 

Transfers-in    1,359  1,375  1,075 

Children     -  -  - 

Adolescents   7  7  7 

Adults    825  835  .529 

Geriatrics    197  197  19" 

Disordered   offenders 272  272  272 

Alcoholics    5S  64  70 

Re-entries  from  leave 5,366  5,127  5,182 

Children    73  73  73 

Adolescents   49  49  49 

Adults    4,311  4,180  4,314 

Geriatrics    396  2SS  209 

Disordered  offenders 39  39  39 

Alcoholics     498  498  498 

Other  entries  l 3,161  3.086  2,934 

Children     S3  83  83 

Adolescents  66  66  66 

Adults    2,297  2,213  2,050 

Geriatrics    62  51  42 

Disordered  offenders 178  178  178 

Alcoholics    475  495  515 

1  From  or  to  unauthorized  absence  and  day  care. 

The  number  of  referrals  by  patient  type  resulting 
in  entries  to  the  state  hospitals  during  the  past,  cur- 
rent and  budget  years  are  shown  in  Figure  4. 
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B.   Mental 


1.  Diagnosis 


The  extent  and  nature  of  a  person's  retardation  is 
often  difSeult  to  determine  and  may  require  the  pro- 
fessional skills  of  a  variety  of  highly  trained  people ; 
medical  specialties,  psychologists,  social  workers,  re- 
habilitation therapists,  speech  and  hearing  specialists 
and  others. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  state  has  maintained  di- 
agnostic services  at  the  four  hospitals  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  in  four  other  regional  centers  for 
the  evaluation  and  referral  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
The  1968  Budget  Act  transferred  the  funds  for  the 


Entries  into  the  various  state  hospitals  for  the  men- 
tally ill,  without  reference  to  the  category  of  patient, 
are  shown  in  the  table  below : 

TOTAL  ENTRIES   BY  STATE    HOSPITAL 
FISCAL  YEARS    ENDING 

June  30,  1968,  1969,  1970 

Actual  Expected 
1967-68           196S-69           1969-70 

Mentally    111,    Total   41,367  42,873  43,1.37 

Agnews    4,718  4,928  5,184 

Atascadero    1,266  1,277  1,316 

Camarillo    6,262  6,040  5,177 

DeWitt 1,976  1,985  1,989 

Mendocino    5,327  5,997  6,260 

Metropolitan 7,540  7,848  7,902 

Modesto    1,383  1,421  al,444 

Napa    5,692  5,786  5.866 

Patton 4,73S  5,087  5,502 

Stockton    2,465  2,504  2,497 

Input                                                           Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 
E.\-penditures — referral,  men- 
tally  ill   $1,984,681  ,12,347,444  $3,528,527 

Personnel  man-years 68.3  67.7  64.7 

a  The  patients  assigned  to  Modesto  will  be  redistributed  to  other 
hospitals  in  accordance  with  the  plan  for  closing  contained 
in  the  progriim  augmentation  section  of  the  budget. 

Retardation 

regional  services  to  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
to  be  a  part  of  the  system  of  regional  diagnostic  and 
service  centers  administered  by  that  department.  Dur- 
ing 1968-69  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  will 
operate  the  four  local  mental  retardation  diagnostic 
and  referral  centers  under  contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health.  After  1968-69  regional 
diagnostic  service  will  be  by  contract  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  with  other  organizations.  Diag- 
nostic work  will  continue  to  be  performed  at  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  mentally  retarded  to  determine  if 
hospital  care  is  required  and  assist  patients  on  leave 
from  the  hospitals. 
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II.   RECOGNITION— Continued 
B.   Mental  Retardation — Continued 


Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    —    diagnosis, 

mentally   retarded $1,447,448    $1,637,909    $1,855,899 

Personnel  man-years 135  143.4  142.9 

Local  government  has  not  assumed  an  active  role  in 
the  diagnosis,  referral  and  treatment  of  the  mentally 
retarded.  However,  such  services  are  reimbursable  un- 
der the  Lanterman-Petris-Short  Act  and  increased 
local  activity  is  expected  in  the  future. 

2.   Referral 

After  diagnosis  of  mental  retardation  has  been 
made  and  a  proposed  program  of  further  action  de- 
veloped, the  patient  must  be  referred  to  available  re- 
sources for  treatment.  This  referral  may  be  to  a  pri- 
vate facility  or  practitioner  on  either  an  outpatient 
or  inpatient  basis.  It  may  be  a  locally  operated  facility 
under  local  financing  or  a  facility  operated  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Lantermau-Petris-Short  Act  or  it 
may  be  a  state  operated  hospital.  In  any  case  the  re- 
ferral may  be  made  on  either  an  outpatient  or  inpa- 
tient basis. 

The  referral  process  includes  contacting  the  agency 
to  which  the  referral  has  been  made,  providing  infor- 
mation to  that  agency,  arranging  specific  appoint- 
ments and,  if  needed,  providing  jjersonal  escort  or 
transportation.  A  referral  is  not  completed  until  the 
agency  referred  to  has  accepted  responsibility  and 
made  contact  with  the  patient. 

The  workload  of  the  state  hospitals  from  referrals 
is  measured  bj^  the  number  of  entries  into  the  hospi- 
tal. The  projected  workload  for  the  state  hospitals  for 
1968-69  and  1969-70  is  shown  below  together  with 
the  actual  number  of  entries  in  1967-68. 


ANNUAL   POPULATION 
ENTRY   BY  PATI 

Mentally 


MOVEMENT,  TYPE 
ENT  CATEGORY 

Retarded 


OF 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-€S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

Entries  into  inpatient  programs 

3,217 

2.340 

2.509 

Children 

372 

300 

310 

Adults    

411 

238 

325 

llultiphysically  handicapped 

2,063 

1,5.55 

1,591 

Emotionally   disturbed 

371 

247 

283 

First    entries    

1,246 

810 

810 

Children    

196 

154 

153 

Adults        

21 

15 

14 

Multiphysically  handicapped 

945 

607 

603 

Emotionallv  disturbed 

84 

34 

40 

Reentries  after  discharge 

185 

139 

139 

Children 

16 

12 

12 

Adults    

oo 

17 

17 

JIultiphysically  handicapped 

133 

100 

100 

Emotionallv   disturbed 

14 

10 

10 

Transfers-in 

765 

369 

53  S 

Children 

50 

24 

35 

Adults    

216 

74 

152 

Multiphysically  handicapped 

363 

205 

255 

Emotionally   disturbed 

136 

66 

96 

Reentries  from  leave 

739 

740 

740 

Children 

94 

94 

94 

Adults    

131 

111 

121 

Multiphysically  handicapped 

418 

439 

429 

Emotionally   disturbed 

96 

96 

96 

Other  entries  1 

282 

282 

282 

Children 

16 

16 

16 

Adults    

21 

21 

21 

Multiphysically  handicapped 

204 

204 

204 

Emotionally   disturbed 

41 

41 

41 

The  number  of  referrals  by  patient  tj-pe  resulting 
in  entries  to  the  state  hospitals  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded during  the  past,  current  and  proposed  budget 
years  is  shown  in  Figure  5  below : 


Figure  5 
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Similar  information  is  presented  in  the  table  below, 
showing  entries  into  the  state  hospitals,  by  hospital, 
without  regard  to  category  of  patient. 

The  table  below  shows  the  state  hospitals  or  re- 
tardation units  to  which  the  referrals  have  been  or  are 
estimated  to  be  made. 

STATE   HOSPITALS  FOR  THE   MENTALLY   RETARDED 


Tot 

Mentally  Retarded, 
Agnews 

al  Entries  by  State  Hospital 

Fiscal  Years  Ending 
June  30,  1968,  1969,  1970 

Actual            Estimated 
1967-68            196S-69 

Total 3,217             2,340 

52                   84 

Estimated 
1969-70 

2,509 
84 

556                  74 

74 

DeWitt 

87                  87 

87 

Fairview 

688               447 

447 

Napa 

—                55 

IZ            984               743 
71                  71 

224 

Pacific    _— 
Patton 

743 
71 

429               429 

429 

Sonoma 

350               350 

350 

Input                                                           Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures — Referral, 

mentally  retarded $1,176,6_50  $1,336,232  $1,546,194 

Personnel   man-years 105.2  111.7  111.2 


1  From   or   to   unauthorized   absence   and    day    care. 
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III.  TREATMENT 


Need 


Persons  who  become  meutally  ill  or  who  are  men- 
tally retarded  need  prompt,  effective  care  and  treat- 
ment in  order  to  minimize  their  incapacity  as  useful 
citizens.  The  State  of  California  is  responsible  for: 

1.  Providing  community  mental  health  services 
for  diagnosis,  care,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
mentally  ill  and  retarded  persons. 

2.  Providing  mental  health  services  in  state  hos- 
pitals including  diagnosis,  care,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  mentally  ill  or  retarded  persons  for 
whom  no  other  treatment  resources  are  available  or 
suitable. 

OTijectives 

To  provide  early  and  appropriate  treatment  to  the 
patient   with   a   mental   disorder,   with   a  minimum 


disruption  of  his  community  living  pattern  and  a 
maximum  of  social  restoration.  A  full  range  of  serv- 
ices is  necessary  in  addition  to  continuity  of  treat- 
ment. 

Treatment  is  provided  by  outpatient  services,  par- 
tial hospitalization  (less  than  24  hours,  i.e.,  day  care, 
rehabilitation,  etc.)  or  complete  24-hour  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Authoriiy 

The  following  series  of  sections  in  the  Welfare  and 
Institutions  Code  authorize  the  treatment  program 
of  the  Department  of  Mental  Hj^iene  and  local 
programs :  4000,  5000,  6000,  7000  and  9000. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs   16,844.416,672.316,132.9  ,'?184,728,211 

Reimlyursements    _              _              _  —955,653 

Totals,  Treatment  (General  Fund) 16,844.416,672.3  16,132.9 

Program  Elements : 

A.  Mental  illness   10,548.710,086.1    9,546.7  $125,037,809 

1.  2i-hour  hospitalisation 9,SS14    9,^32.1    8,930.2  107,65.',,712 

2.  Partial  hospitaUsation S954       3S5.S       3GZ.G  6,502.112 

3.  Outpatient  and  consultation 271.9       268.7       253.9  10,880,985 

B.  Mental    retardation    6,295.7    6,586.2    6,586.2  58,734,749 

1.  24-hour  hospitalisation 6,034.8    6,316       6,316  55,809,097 

2.  Partial  hospitalisation 90.2         91.3         91.3  1,077,633 

3.  Outpatient  and  consultation  ___       170.7       178.9       178.9  1,848,019 


$200,366,694 

-554,889 


$216,845,458 
-562,469 


$183,772,558      $199,811,805      $216,282,989 


$134,997,453 

114,598,735 

7,357,418 

13,041,302 

64,814,352 

61,540,264 

1,201,186 

2,072,902 


$149,769,365 

119,685,524 

9,589,480 

20,494,361 

66,513,624 

62,791,352 

1,410,355 

2,311,917 


A.  Mental  Illness 


Need 


Persons  who  are  mentally  ill  need  prompt  profes- 
sional care  and  treatment  to  return  them  to  a  useful 
productive  life  with  a  minimiuii  of  delay. 

Objectives 

To  provide  treatment  and  rehabilitation  as  fast  as 
practical  and  as  close  to  home  as  possible.  Such  treat- 
ment should  be  on  a  voluntary  basis  whenever  pos- 
sible. Involuntary  treatment  (court  commitment)  is 
limited  to  those  individuals  who  are  dangerous  to  self 
or  others. 

General  Description 

Most  patients  can  be  treated  on  an  outpatient  basis. 
However,  the  severity  of  the  illness  often  requires 
either  complete  hospitalization  (24  hours)  or  partial 
hospitalization  (day  or  night).  Following  treatment 
in  a  hospital,  a  transition  to  normal  community  liv- 
ing is  accomplished  by  referral  to  other  resources  pro- 
viding medical  follow-up  services. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Estimated 
196S-69 
Expenditures,  treatment — 

mental  illness $125,037,809  $134,997,453  $149,769,365 

Personnel  man-years 10,548.7  10,086.1  9,546.7 


1.  24- Hour  Hospitalization 

Need 

Twenty-four-hour  hospitalization  is  required  for 
persons  who  are  so  severely  ill  that  partial  hospitaliza- 
tion or  outpatient  care  is  inadequate. 

Objectives 

To  diagnose  and  treat  the  patient  so  that  he  no 
longer  requires  24-hour  hospitalization  and  can  be  dis- 
charged, treated  on  an  outpatient  basis,  or  assigned 
to  a  part-time  hospitalization  program. 

General  Description 

Following  referral  from  a  diagnostic  agency,  the 
hospital  medical  staff  determines  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  patient's  illness.  The  hospital  medical  staff 
prescribes  and  carries  out  the  treatment,  assisted  by 
nursing  personnel,  rehabilitation  therapists,  psycholo- 
gists, and  social  workers.  The  services  of  other  sup- 
port personnel  are  coordinated  with  the  clinical 
personnel  to  provide  for  the  patient's  needs.  The 
program  requires : 

a.  Careful  and  complete  psychiatric,  medical, 
and  socio-economic  evaluation  of  the  patient  to  de- 
termine the  nature  and  extent  of  his  disability. 
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Actual 
Hospital 
Mentally  111,  Total 1?.§26 

Agnews    

Ataseadero    

CamariUo     

DeWitt 

Mendocino   

Metropolitan   

Modesto    

Napa    

Patton    

Stockton     


Expected 


57-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

8,326 

16,422 

15,220 

1,860 

1,568 

1,371 

1,332 

1,282 

1,281 

2,717' 

2,214 

1,652 

646 

617 

626 

1,515 

1,399 

1,284 

2,300 

2,152 

2,069 

1,327 

1,256 

a  1,204 

2,937 

2,655 

2,420 

1,992 

1,755 

1.790 

1,700 

1,524 

1,523 

1  Excludes  patients  on  visit. 

a  The  patients  assigned  to  Modesto  will  be  redistributed  to  other 
hospitals  in  accordance  with  the  plan  for  closing  contained 
in  the  program  augmentation  section  of  the  budget. 
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Figure  7 


III.  TREATMENT— Continued 
A.  Mental  Illness — Continued 

b.  Psychiatric  treatment  services,  including  indi- 
vidual and  group  therapy,  drug  therapy,  and/or 
any  other  recognized  treatment  which  hastens  and 
he^s  to  restore  the  patient's  emotional  well-being. 

c.  Medical  and  surgical  treatment  services  and 
extensive  nursing  care,  particularly  with  the  physi- 
cally disabled  to  restore  their  well-being  or  to  pre- 
vent further  deterioration. 

d.  Social  services  for  work  with  families,  release 
planning  and  liaison  with  various  assistance  pro- 
grams to  provide  an  environment  suitable  to  the 
patient 's  need. 

e.  A  range  of  rehabilitation  services,  including 
recreational  activities,  re-socialization  and  sheltered 
workshops  to  assist  the  patient  in  maintaining  a 
sense  of  usefulness  and  security  and  supporting 
himself. 

The  numbers  of  patients  treated  in  the  state  hos- 
pitals for  the  mentally  ill  on  a  24-hour  hospitalization 
basis  are  shown  in  the  table  below : 

!N-HOSPITALl   POPULATION    BY  STATE    HOSPITAL 
LAST  WEDNESDAY  OF   FISCAL  YEARS 


Figure  6  shows  the  population  at  the  state  hospitals 
for  the  mentally  ill  by  patient  type. 

Figure  7  gives  some  indication  of  the  volume  of  per- 
sons treated  tinder  Short-Doyle  programs  on  an  in- 
patient basis. 
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Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estlmateil 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Expenditures,  24-hour 
hospitalization  (men- 
tally ill)    $107,654,712  $114,598,735  $119,685,524 

Personnel  man-years___  9,881.4  9,432.1  8,930.2 

2.  Partial  Hospitalization 

General  Description 

Partial  hospitalization  is  a  treatment  alternative  to 
24-hour  hospital  care  and  is  designed  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  meet  patient  needs  while  maintaining  family 
and  community  ties. 

It  is  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  services  pro- 
vided to  meet  patient  needs  in  the  different  stages  of 
illness.  It  may  be  provided  as  a  day  program,  night 
program,  and  an  evening  or  weekend  service.  The  ad- 
vent of  partial  hospitalization  makes  it  possible  for 
treatment  of  mental  illness  to  take  its  place  among 
community  mental  health  services  designed  to  reduce 
disability  and  restore  health  and  to  provide  a  treat- 
ment program  suitable  to  an  individual's  needs  at  a 
particular  time. 

The  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  at  one  time 
offered  a  state-operated  partial  hospitalization  service, 
through  a  series  of  day  treatment  centers.  Begin- 
ning in  1967-68,  these  centers  were  closed,  and  the 
services  were  transferred  to  the  communities  under 
the  Short-Doyle  Act. 
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III.  TREATMENT— Continued 
A.  Mental  Illness — Continued 


These  services  are  now  provided  uiider  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Lanterman-Petris-Short  Act  and,  starting 
in  1969-70  the  state  will  reimburse  the  counties  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  treatment. 

The  volume  of  services  rendered  by  local  mental 
health  agencies  in  partial  hospitalization  programs 
under  the  Lanterman-Petris-Short  Act  is  shown  on 
Figure  8  below: 


Figure 


MENTALLY    ILL   PATIENTS  DISCHARGED 

AFTER  RECEIVING  TREATBENT  SERVICES 

IN  SHORT-DOYLE  PARTIAL  HOSPITALIZATION  PROGRABS 

FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  lUNE  30.    1968-1970 


2.56 

1 

m 

WSkiM 

1.53: 

770 

y.-yy.-'.' 

1967-68  ' 

•  CHILDREN    C 
ADOLESCENTS    R 


l^-^waHM  GERIATRICS 

3  ADDICTED  PERSONS 


•Estimated  on   the  basis  of  six  nonf/is  of  daU 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
195^70 


Input 

Expenditures,     partial     hos- 
pitalization  (mentally  ill)    $6,502,112    $7,357,416    $9,589,480 
Personnel  man-years 395.4  885.3  362.6 

3.  Outpatient  and  Consultation 

General  Description 

Outpatient  mental  health  services  makes  it  possible 
for  many  people  who  suffer  from  mental  or  emotional 
illness  to  go  about  their  daily  work  and  family  life 
while  receiving  psychiatric  care  with  the  use  of  new 
drugs  and  new  treatment  methods,  for  many  can  re- 
spond favorably  with  visits  to  an  outpatient  clinic. 

The  outpatient  service  offers  several  unique  benefits 
in  the  care  of  those  who  seek  help.  Services  are  avail- 
able to  all  who  live  within  the  outpatient  service  area. 
The  outpatient  clinic  can  provide  continuity  of  care 
through  its  coordination  with  other  services  such  as 
inpatient   care    and  partial   hospitalization.    Patients 


with  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  mental  illness  can 
receive  the  type  of  care  that  illness  requires  through 
specialized  outpatient  programs  such  as  those  particu- 
larly for  drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  adult  problems,  geri- 
atric problems,  and  children's  problems. 

Outpatient  service  is  particularly  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  after  treatment  program  within  the  capability 
of  the  individual  to  live  within  his  own  community 
while  continuing  work  or  school. 

As  in  the  case  of  partial  hospitalization,  the  state 
no  longer  offers  this  type  of  service  except  to  those 
who  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  state  hospital. 
In  those  cases,  outpatient  services  are  offered  to  pa- 
tients on  leave. 

Previously,  the  state  operated  clinics  in  several  com- 
munities throughout  the  state.  These  clinics  discon- 
tinued operations  in  1967-68,  and  the  local  mental 
health  services  took  on  these  responsibilities.  They  are 
now  supported  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lanterman- 
Petris-Short  Act  and  reimbursed  90  percent  by  the 
state. 

Services  rendered  on  an  outpatient  basis  by  local 
Short-Doyle  programs  are  shown  in  Figure  9  below : 


F  i  gu  r  E  3 


HENTALLY    ILL   PATIENTS  DISCHARGED 
AFTER  RECEIVING  TREATBENT  SERVICES 
IN  SHORT-DOYLE   OUTPATIENT  PRObRAUS 

FISCAL  lEARS  ENDING  IDHE  30.    1968-1970 
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•Estimated  on   the 


of  six  months  of  thtt 


Input 


Actual 
19S7-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Expenditures,  outpatient  and 

consultation  (mentally  ill)  $10,880,985  $13,041,302  $20,494,361 
Personnel  man-years 271.9  268.7  253.9 
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in.  TREATMENT— Continued 
B.  Menial  Retardation 


Need 


The  mentally  retarded  are  a  group  of  persons  pos- 
sessing subaverage  general  intelligence  associated  with 
impairment  of:  (1)  growth  and  development;  (2) 
learning;  and  (3)  social  adjustment.  The  incidence  of 
mental  retardation  in  the  general  population  is  be- 
lieved to  be  approximately  3  percent.  Of  these,  about 
10  percent  may  require  hospital  care  and  rehabili- 
tation at  some  period  in  their  lives. 

These  cases  represent  a  variety  of  difficult  care 
problems  ranging  from  those  represented  by  the 
mildly  retarded  person  with  severe  emotional  behavior 
problems  to  the  profoundly  retarded,  multiple  physi- 
cally handicapped  infant. 

Ohjeciii-es 

The  objectives  of  state  programs  for  the  mentally 
retarded  are  to  evaluate,  care  for,  treat,  train  and 
educate  those  persons  who  are  in  need  of  such  services 
and  who  are  unable  to  obtain  them  on  a  private  basis. 
These  patients  require  intense  and  reasonably  con- 
tinuous medical,  paramedical,  and  nursing  care  with 
complementary  habilitation  and  education  services. 

General  Description 

Through  the  development  of  community-based  fos- 
ter homes,  public  and  private  schools,  work  place- 
ments, and  training  programs,  many  retarded  persons 
no  longer  require  the  long  periods  of  institutional  care 


formerly  associated  with  the  treatment  of  the  mentally 
retarded.  It  has  been  possible  to  release  many  men- 
tally retarded  patients  who  have  improved  as  a  result 
of  their  residence  in  a  state  supported  hospital.  Many 
of  these  patients  require  continued  assistance  on  a  day 
care  or  outpatient  basis.  However,  other  patients  will 
continue  to  require  lifelong  24-hour  hospital  treat- 
ment. 

The  availability  of  other  sources  of  care  and  treat- 
ment means  that  new  patients  admitted  to  state  hos- 
pitals are  tending  toward  the  younger  more  pro- 
foundly retarded  with  great  physical  and  emotional 
handicaps.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Men- 
tal Hygiene  to  treat  in  hospitals  for  the  retarded  only 
patients  needing  hospitalization  and  to  assist  in  find- 
ing suitable  alternative  plans  for  others. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures,  treatment, 

mental  ^-etardation $58,734,749  $64,814,352  $66,513,624 

Personnel  man-years 6,295.7  6,586.2  6,586.2 

1.  24- Hour  Hospitalization 

Need 

Because  of  the  great  range  of  phj^sical  and  mental 
handicaps  present  in  the  mentally  retarded,  many  pa- 
tients require  complete  24-hour  hospitalization.  Highly 
specialized  medical  and  surgical  personnel,  equipment, 
and  facilities  are  necessary.  In  addition,  the  patients' 
incapacities  require  specialized,  intensive  nursing 
care. 


Figure  10  indicates  the  services  rendered  to  the 
mentally  retarded  in  the  state  hospitals  by  category 
of  patient. 


Figure  10       STATE  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  HENTALLV  RETARDEO 
INPATIENT"  POPULATION  it   PROGRAM 
lUNE  30.  1988-19;0 


Figure  11  shows  the  number  of  mentally  retarded 
patients  treated  in  Short-Doyle  programs  by  type  of 
treatment. 
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Figure   11  MENTALLY   RETARDED  PATIENTS  DISCHARGED 

AFTER  RECEIVING  TREATMENT  SERVICES 
IN  SHORT-DOYLE  PROGRAIIS 
FISCAL  YEIBS  EHDIIlt  lUdE  3D.    1968-1970 
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Ohjeotives 


To  provide  24-hour  care  including  evaluation,  treat- 
ment, training,  and  education  in  order  to  release  those 

10  patients  who  attain  the  required  education,  vocational, 

11  and  social  slvills,  and  to  provide  a  permanent  sheltered 
environment  to  those  who  will  never  be  able  to  live 
in  a  normal  social  environment. 


General  Description 

Patients  in  hospitals  for  the  mentally  retarded  vary 
in  age  from  a  few  days  to  90  years.  They  range  from 
those  who : 

1.  Are  completely  bedfast  to  actively  ambulatory. 

2.  Are  profoundly  retarded  to  borderline  intelli- 
gence. 

3.  Are  severely  malformed  (including  blind  and 
deaf)  to  those  without  physical  handicap  who  are 
culturally  deprived. 

4.  Are  severe  behavioral  and  psychotic  problems 
to  the  well-adjusted  and  docile  person  who  is  re- 
jected by  his  family  or  community. 

Efforts  of  hospital  personnel  are  directed  to  main- 
taining the  health  of  the  patieiit,  correcting  congenital 
malformations,  treating,  educating,  and  habilitating 
the  retarded  to  the  highest  functional  level  permitted 
by  his  capabilities. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  number  of  mentally  re- 
tarded in  state  hospitals  will  remain  relatively  con- 
stant at  current  levels.  During  the  next  five  years  the 
department  will  continue  its  policy  of  relocation  of 
the  mentally  retarded  in  facilities  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  home  residence  of  the  patient.  A  benefit  of  this 
movement  is  the  depopulation  of  the  presently  over- 
crowded hospitals  for  the  mentally  retarded  by  utiliz- 
ing facilities  currently  available  in  the  hospitals  for 
the  mentally  ill. 

The  current  and  estimated  number  of  mentally  re- 
tarded in  state  facilities  is  shown  below : 


IN-HOSPITALl  POPULATION    BY  STATE    HOSPITAL 
LAST  WEDNESDAY  OF   FISCAL  YEARS 


Mentally  Retarded,   Total— 

Agnews    

Gamarillo 

DeWitt 

Fairview    

Napa 

Pacific    

Patton   

Porterville 

Sonoma    

1  Excludes  patients  on  visit. 

Input 

Expenditures,  24-hour  hospi- 
talization ( mentally  re- 
tarded)       

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

13,128 
456 
463 
909 

2,472 

2,665 

491 

2,401 

3,271 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 

12,858 
456 
463 
824 

2,416 
45 

2,615 
488 

2,383 

3,168 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 

12,587 
456 
463 
739 

2,360 
242 

2,565 
485 

2,365 

2,912 


Estimated 
1969-70 


2.  Partial  Hospitalization 

General  Description 

Some  retardates  can  be  maintained  in  an  environ- 
ment away  from  the  isolation  provided  by  continuous 
hospitalization.  However,  some  of  these  people  re- 
quire sliort  periods  of  care  and  training  in  a  hospital 
setting.  This  may  be  due  to  a  need  for  treatment  for 
themselves  or  a  respite  for  their  families. 

The  programs  offered  vary  from  fairly  intensive 
treatment  and  training  to  custody  and  living  arrange- 
ments for  short  periods  of  time.  Each  state  hospital 
which  has  programs  for  mental  retardation  maintains 
a  few  beds  for  this  type  of  patient  to  provide  partial 
hospitalization  service. 

In  addition,  community  programs  provide  a  certain 
amount  of  this  service  under  the  Short-Doyle  Act. 

Statistics  are  not  available  on  the  exact  amount 
of  the  services  rendered,  but  it  is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 0.9  percent  of  the  expenditures  for  Short- 
Doyle  activities  are  spent  for  these  purposes.  0.9 
percent  of  expenditures  of  the  hospitals  for  mentally 
retarded  and  0.3  percent  of  the  hospitals  for  the 
mentally  ill  are  so  spent. 


Input 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


$1,201,186 
91.3 


$1,410,855 
91.3 


$58,809,097  $61,540,264  $62,791,352 
6,034.8  6,316  6,316 


Actual 
1967-68 
Expenditures,     partial     hos- 
pitalization   (mentally   re- 
tarded)      $1,077,633 

Personnel  man-years 90.2 

3.  Outpatient  and  Consultation 

General  Description 

Occasional  treatment  and  training  may  allow  some 
retardates  to  remain  at  home  and  participate  in  a 
reasonably  normal  life.  Part-day  sessions  at  a  center 
for  retardation  may  reinforce  the  patient's  native 
ability  or  the  habits  and  knowledge  acquired  through 
24-hour  or  partial  hospitalization. 

These  services  must  be  available  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  patient's  home  to  be  effective.  Persons  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  state  hospitals  for  the  mentally 
retarded  have  had  these  services  available  mainly  on 
an  aftercare  basis.  Approximately  1  percent  of  the 
expenditures  for  the  neuropsychiatric  institutes  and 
the  hospitals  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and  0.3  per- 
cent of  expenditures  for  the  mentally  ill  are  spent 
on  these  types  of  services. 

Services  rendered  through  Short-Doyle  programs 
have  been  minimal  as  the  historical  emphasis  has 
been  toward  mental  illness.  It  is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 0.4  percent  of  Short-Doyle  programs  are 
for  this  purpose. 

Consultation  offered  to  those  who  are  untrained  in 
care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded  is  im- 
portant to  prevent  the  retardate  from  becoming  a 
serious  case  where  continuous  hospitalization  will  be 
necessary. 
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111.  TREATMENT— Continued 
B.  Mental  Retardation — Continued 


This  consultation  can  range  from  that  given  to  a 
doctor  who  has  had  no  experience  dealing  with  the 
mentally  retarded  to  help  offered  to  groups  interested 
in  helping  the  retarded.  It  may  involve  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  school  groups,  social  welfare  depart- 
ments, etc.  It  may  run  the  gamut  from  discussing  a 
single  speciiic  case  to  consideration  of  mental  re- 
tardation as  a  problem  facing  society. 

Estimates  of  expenditures  for  this  type  of  service 


are  0.5  percent  of  Short-Doyle  activities,  1  percent 
of  expenditiires  for  the  state  hospitals  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  0.2  percent  at  the  institutes,  and  0.1 
percent  at  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill. 


input 


Actual 
1967-5S 


Expenditures,  outpatient  and 
consultation  (mentally  re- 
tarded)      $1,848,019 

Personnel  man-years 170.7 


Estimated 
196S-69 


$2,072,902 
178.9 


Estimated 
1959-70 


$2,311,917 
178.9 


IV.  RESEARCH 


Need 


The  State  of  California  has  been  providing  mental 
health  services  since  1850.  During  most  of  that  time 
little  was  known  of  the  basic  causes  of  either  mental 
illness  or  retardation. 

To  provide  adequate  programs  of  prevention  and 
treatment  there  must  be  an  understanding  of  the 
catises  of  mental  illness  and  mental  retardation  and 
the  ways  in  which  the  various  conditions  respond  to 
treatment.  Otherwise  the  attack  on  mental  illness  and 
retardation  will  be  hit-or-miss  and  not  based  on  a 
scientific  approach  that  wiU.  be  more  apt  to  produce 
favorable  results. 

Oijectives 

To  fill  the  void  in  understanding  the  nature,  the 
causes  and  best  means  of  treating  mental  illness  and 
mental  retardation  in  order  to  produce  better  means 


of  joreveuting  mental  illness  or  retardation;  and  to 
provide  more  effective  means  of  treating  persons  who 
are  ill  or  retarded. 

Authoriti/ 

The  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  provides  for  a 
research  program  at  Langley  Porter  Neuropsychiatric 
Institute  directed  toward  the  study  of  sexual  deviation 
and  sex  crimes  (Section  8050).  Section  8053  allows 
the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  to  participate  in 
federal  funds  available  for  this  purpose. 

Under  the  general  authority  of  Section  16302  of 
the  Government  Code  the  department  and  its  facili- 
ties make  application  for  and  accept  funds  made 
available  by  the  federal  government  for  research 
projects.  Section  5651  of  the  Welfare  and  Institutions 
Code  provides  that  research  and  evaluation  is  an  ap- 
proved program  under  the  Lanterman-Petris-Short 
Act. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


$9,508,032 

-4,568,5^1 

-636AU 

$4,303,067 

3,9U,066 

389,001 


$9,594,014 

-i455,931 

-636463 


$4,501,620 

4,201,620 

300,000 


Continuing  program  costs 244.8       302.9       310.8  $7,349,397 

Reimhursements — Federal _              _             _  -3,385,574 

Reimbursements — Other    _              _              _  -312,741 

Totals,   Research   244.8       302.9       310.8  $3,651,082 

General  Fund 3,249,641 

Federal  funds  401,441 

General  Description  carried  On  by  teams  of  specialists  with  varied  inter- 
In  1957  the  first  state  appropriation  of  $200,000  '^^t^-  ^his  will  mean  the  redirection  and  relocation  of 
was  made  for  the  support  of  departmental  research  ^'^^^^  research  employees  and  the  use  of  more  appro- 
activities.  Since  that  time  the  program  has  grown  to  P^'^^^*^  personnel  classifications. 

a  point  where  $1,284,942  was  appropriated  from  the  Projects  funded  from  the  state  appropriations  are 

General  Fund  for  this  purpose  in  1968-69,  and  $1,-  reviewed  and  recommended  by  a  12-member  advisory 

364.142  is  requested  for  1969-70.  group  of  scientists.  Most  of  this  group  are  well  known 

In  addition,  approximately  $5,000,000  is  estimated  scientists  from  outside  state  service, 

to  be  received  or  applied  for  during  1968-69  from  There  has  been  a  growing  awareness  of  the  need  for 

federal  sources.  scientific  investigation  into  the  causes  and  cures  for 

Since  the  time  the  program  was  inaugurated  at-  mental  illness  and  retardation.  This  has  led  the  State 

tempts  have  been  made  to  maintain  a  balance  between  of  California  to  make  funds  available  to  investigate 

basic  and  applied  research  and  between  research  ear-  into  all  aspects  of  the  nature,  causes,  treatment  and 

ried  on  by  permanent  career  staff  and  staff  hired  to  means  of  preventing  mental  disorder  and  retardation, 

perform  research  projects.  In  addition  to  the  state  funds,  the  federal  government 

Starting  in  1967-68  the  department  entered  into  a  makes  large  amounts  available  for  similar  purposes, 

program  of  developing  research  centers  focused  on  The  classification  of  research  projects  as  either  basic 

particular   types   of   problems   rather   than   research  or  applied  or  into  various  categories,  frequently  re- 
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IV.  RESEARCH— Continued 


presents  an  arbitrary  decision  since  a  number  of 
studies  cover  more  than  one  category.  Wliile  basic 
research  has  as  its  primary  aim  more  complete  kuowl- 
edge  or  iinderstanding,  the  investment  is  made  for  the 
advancement  of  our  sciences  and  teclmiques  with  gains 
anticipated  through  tlieir  application.  Similarly,  a 
study  may  be  initiated  as  applied  research  but  in  the 
process  generate  new  knowledge  or  open  new  areas 
for  exploration.  About  75  percent  of  the  department's 
research  project  expenditures  in  1967-68  were  made 
in  support  of  basic  research.  This  represents  a  minor 
but  intended  decline  in  relative  emphasis  as  the  de- 
partment develops  more  diversified  research  capa- 
bility. 


In  the  past,  approximately  40  percent  of  the  re- 
search appropriation  was  expended  in  project  t3T)e 
research  and  the  remaining  60  percent  by  career 
research  teams.  Project  type  research  is  expected  to 
decrease  to  a  33  percent  level  as  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  development  of  research  centers.  It  has  been 
offset,  however,  by  increased  federal  project  support. 

Tables  I,  II  and  III  summarize  the  departmental 
support  to  projects  bj^  category  and  fiscal  years.  The 
table  entitled  special  project  activities  siimmarizes  the 
grants  that  have  been  received  or  applied  for  by  de- 
partmental researchers  botli  in  mental  health  research 
and  in  otlier  areas  such  as  training  and  special  educa- 
tion. 


Table  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF   MENTAL   HYGIENE   BUREAU   OF   RESEARCH 

Actual  Past  Year  1967-68 


Biological 

Clinical 

Operational 

Sociocultural 

tJncategorized   _ 

Grand  Total 


Mental  Illness 

No.  of 

Proj. 

Dollars 

12 

$136,123 

8 

71,944 

3 

15,017 

4 

60,232 

12 

21.032 

Mental  Retardation 
No.  of 


Total 


39 


$304,348 


Proj. 

11 

6 


9 

26 


Dollars 
$152,842 
74,841 


13,446 
$241,129 


No.  of 

Proj. 

Dollars 

23 

$288,905 

14 

146,785 

3 

15,017 

4 

60,232 

21 

34,478 

65 


$545,477 


Table  II 
Estimated  Current  Year  1968-69 


Mental  Illness 
No.  of 


Biological 

Clinical 

Operational 

Sociocultural 

Uneategorized  _ 

Grand  Total 


Proj. 
11 
14 


35 


Dollars 

$161,153 

160,156 

20,149 
48.086 

$389,544 


Mental  Retardation 
No.  of 


Proj. 

7 
9 

5 
21 


Dollars 

$186,318 

106,493 


29,472 
$322,283 


No.  of 
Proj. 

18 

23 

2 
13 

56 


Total 


Dollars 

$347,471 

266,649 

20,149 

77,558 

$711,827 


Table  111 
Proposed  Budget  Year  1969-70 


Biological 

Clinical 

Operational 

Sociocultural 

Uneategorized   _ 

Grand  Total 


Mental  j 

Ilhi  ess 

No.  of 

Proj. 

Dollars 

9 

$91,523 

11 

85,591 

1 

7,236 

6 

69,269 

8 

103.342 

Mental  Retardation 
No.  of 


Total 


35 


$356,961 


Proj. 

8 
7 

3 

6 

24 


Dollars 
$126,088 
66,650 

15,472 
68,896 


No.  of 

Proj. 

DoUnrs 

17 

$217,611 

18 

152,241 

1 

7,236 

9 

84,741 

14 

172,238 

$277,106 


59 


34,067 


Special  Project  Activities 

Actual  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69 

Research   projects $1,776,460  $2,824,448    $2,869,875 

Hospital  improvement 

projects    _ 820,284  779,899 

Training   projects    744,534  964,194 

Mental  retardation 

planning    2,928 

Compensatory   education   —         337,454  634,690 

Total  Federally  Funded 
Special  Project  Ac- 
tivities      $3,681,660   $5,203,231    $5,090,621 


Estimateil 
1969-70 


678,269 
907,787 


634,690 


Eeseareh  studies  may  be  categorized  as : 

A.  Clinical  Eeseareh,  which  is  research  conducted 
with  persons  witli  mental  retardation  or  a  mental 
disorder,  or  with  a  potential  pathological  mental 
or  behavioral  condition.  It  has  as  its  objective  ob- 
taining knowledge  which  is  expected  to  be  beneficial 
in  providing  better  diagnosis,  treatment  or  pre- 
vention of  mental  disorder  or  retardation.  This 
type  of  research  is  particularly  appropriate  at  a  fa- 
cility concerned  with  patient  care  and  should  be 
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IV.  RESEARCH— Continued 


consistent  with  the  specialized  clinical  resources 
of  the  particular  institution.  An  essential  aspect  of 
clinical  research  is  the  acquisition  of  statistical 
data  on  which  to  establish  norms  or  baselines.  It 
includes  population  and  epidemiological  studies. 
About  one  quarter  of  the  state  project  funds  re- 
cently expended  have  been  in  support  of  clinical 
research.  Under  active  development  now  is  a  be- 
havior research  laboratory  with  special  emphasis 
on  alcoholism. 

B.  Sociocultural  research  seeks  to  study  the  re- 
lationships between  mental  disorder  including  post 
institutional  adjustment  and  such  factors  in  the 
social  setting  as  childhood  enAdronment,  ethnic  ori- 
gin and  educational  and  occupational  history. 

Institutional  living  is  known  to  have  a  dehuman- 
izing effect  on  patients.  Communitj^  disorganization, 
social  change  and  sociocultural  deprivation  are 
recognized  as  having  an  effect  on  the  incidence  of 
mental  disorder  and  its  rehabilitation.  While  much 
of  this  research  must  be  conducted  in  a  field  or  com- 
munity setting,  institutional  practices  must  also  be 
considered.  Very  little  research  of  this  type  has 
been  supported  by  the  department  in  the  past.  The 
close  review  of  the  department's  research  program 
in  1967-68  pointed  to  the  need  for  close  attention 
to  this  area. 

C.  Biological  research  is  conducted  on  living  sub- 
jects, whether  human  or  animal,  or  on  a  life  process. 
It  can  range  from  studies  of  the  physiology,  bio- 
chemistry, or  genetics  of  a  species,  to  environmental 
adaptation  or  selection.  Biological  research  requires 
specialized  laboratory'  facilities  which  accounts  in 
part  for  its  costs. 

While  somewhat  over  half  the  state  research  proj- 
ect funds  have  been  used  to  support  research  of 
this  type,  in  the  development  of  research  centers  it 
is  planned  to  consolidate  biological  research  capa- 
bilities at  several  locations  and  to  actively  pursue 
additional  outside  support  for  this  type  of  research. 

D.  Operational  and  Systems  Research  is  research 
concerned  with  planning,  operating  and  evaluating 
systems  or  programs  for  delivering  mental  health 
services.  It  is  concerned  with  the  most  efficient  use 
of  mental  health  resources  and  techniques  for  their 
evaluation,  including  such  aspects  as  manpower, 
facilities  and  equipment.  It  is  expected  that  such 
research,  onlj^  modestly  supported  in  the  past,  will 
be  given  increased  support  and  attention. 

Eeseareh  to  support  treatment  programs  for  mental 
disorder  is  carried  on  actively  in  both  neuropsychia- 
tric  institutes  and  to  varying  degrees  in  10  hospitals. 
Two  of  these  hospitals  have  no  research  staff  but  do 
have  a  hospital  research  committee  to  review  proposals 
advanced  by  hospital  personnel.  Five  hospitals  have 
a  single  or  part-time  researcher  while  in  three,  there 
are  at  least  two  full-time  career  research  personnel. 

Treatment  oriented  research  currently  supported 
by  departmental  grants  includes  an  evaluation  of  the 


elderly,  selective  drug  utilization  in  the  management 
of  psychoses,  studies  of  the  sex  offender,  studies  of 
patient  movement  in  a  mental  hospital,  behavior  ther- 
apy on  ward  basis  and  attempts  to  develop  condition- 
ing techniques  suitable  for  treatment  of  the  alcoholic. 
This  state  support  of  research  in  treatment  for  the 
mentally  disordered  is  augmented  and  complemented 
by  federal  research  grant  support  such  as  for  the 
treatment  of  certain  kinds  of  epilepsy,  an  evaluation 
of  patterns  of  psychiatric  nursing  for  treatment  and 
care,  the  development  of  outpatient  programs  for  ger- 
iatric patients,  and  evaluation  of  the  therapeutic  use 
of  closed  circuit  television  and  efforts  to  employ  the 
inpatient  setting  in  therapeutic  behavior  change.  Con- 
siderable success  has  been  achieved  in  the  reduction 
of  geriatric  mental  disorders  through  early  diagnosis 
and  effective  treatment  while  recent  efforts  in  tertiary 
prevention  by  ward  level  behavior  therapy  have  been 
helpful  in  rehabilitating  many  long  term  chronic  pa- 
tients thereby  helping  to  reduce  mental  hospital  popu- 
lations. 

Eeseareh  to  support  treatment  programs  in  mental 
retardation  is  carried  on  at  four  hospitals  and  a  new 
specialized  unit  at  the  Neuropsychiatric  Institute, 
UCLA.  While  two  hospitals  for  mental  retardation 
have  career  research  teams,  the  other  two  have  no 
full-time  research  personnel,  but  have  an  active  hos- 
pital research  committee.  By  the  application  of  learn- 
ing theory  and  conditioning  principles  there  has  been 
a  recent  increased  development  in  special  behavior 
training  programs  for  the  retarded,  including  such 
state  supported  projects  as  ward  training  techniques 
in  reading,  language  and  behavior  and  federally  sup- 
ported efforts  to  utilize  the  trained  retarded  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  self-help  skills  among  other  re- 
tardates. 

The  causes  of  mongolism  as  a  form  of  mental  re- 
tardation are  being  clarified  and  preventive  programs 
are  under  development.  For  most,  the  cause  is  un- 
known, indicating  a  continued  need  for  an  investment 
in  basic  biological  research. 

The  advent  of  special  programs  for  the  educable 
and  trainable  retarded  in  the  public  school  system 
has  dramatically  altered  the  nature  of  admissions  to 
the  department's  state  hospitals.  The  application  of 
new  learning  and  conditioning  techniques  based  on 
reinforcement  principles  has  recently  shown  dramatic 
success  in  behavior  training  of  even  the  profoundly 
retarded.  For  some  it  will  make  a  return  to  the  com- 
munity and  home  living  possible  while  hospital  wards 
with  these  programs  of  prevention  have  shifted  dra- 
matically in  climate  from  custodial  care  to  active 
treatment. 

Demonstration  efforts  based  on  research  suggest  not 
only  that  these  tj^es  of  programs  should  be  extended 
throughout  hospitals  for  the  mentally  retarded,  but 
also  that  it  is  becoming  feasible  to  consider  participa- 
tion in  sheltered  workshops  and  specialized  rehabili- 
tation programs  for  some  of  these  patients. 
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V.  TRAINING 


Need 


There  is  an  acute  and  chronic  shortage  of  trained 
professional  and  technical  help  in  the  field  of  mental 
health.  In  addition  there  is  a  need  to  meet  the  dif- 
ferences between  training  received  in  academic  set- 
tings and  those  found  on  the  job.  There  is  also  a 
serious  lag  between  new  clinical  and  operational  de- 
velopments and  their  general  application.  The  de- 
partment's training  programs  are  directed  toward 
meeting  these  needs. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  departmental  training  programs, 
carried  on  under  the  provisions  of  the  Welfare  and 
Institutions  Code,  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  the  department  Avith  a  portion  of 
the  technical  and  professional  manpower  skills  re- 
quired to  staff  its  facilities; 

2.  To  maintain  and  improve  the  job  skiUs  of  de- 
partmental employees; 


3.  To  assist  other  public  mental  health  programs 
to  provide  the  professional  and  technical  manpower 
skills  necessary  to  their  operation  and  to  assist 
these  programs  to  meet  their  inservice  training 
needs ; 

4.  To  provide  training  for  groups  whose  func- 
tions are  supportive  of  mental  health  services  such 
as  health  and  welfare  personnel,  teachers,  clergy, 
and  general  medical  practitioners ;  and 

5.  To  train  professional  and  technical  personnel 
for  the  general  mental  health  manpower  pool  of 
the  state. 

The  training  program  of  the  department  is  designed 
to  fulfill  the  needs  for  trained  personnel. 

To  help  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  more 
and  better  trained  workers  in  the  mental  health  field, 
the  state  may  participate  in  the  costs  of  training  mi- 
der  tlie  Tjanterman-Petris-Short  Act.  This  participa- 
tion is  designed  to  meet  the  staff  needs  of  the  various 
local  mental  health  programs  and  to  encourage  an 
upg-rading  of  persons  in  this  mental  health  field. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Continuing  program  costs 541.6       587.2       575  $5,773,703  $6,563,117  $7,356,331 

Reimbursements -              -              -  J,T,911  90,594  81,8^6 

Totals,   Training    541.6       587.2       575  $5,725,786  $6,472,523  $7,274,485 

General  Fund 5,G91,88Jf  6,/,35,S23  7,232,551 

Federal  funds 33,902  37,200  41,934 


General  Description 

Overall  responsibility  for  implementing  the  depart- 
mental training  program  is  assigned  to  the  Bureau 
of  Training.  At  present,  the  discharge  of  this  respon- 
sibility is  difficult  because  most  training  resources  are 
budgeted  to  individual  facilities  and  under  the  juris- 
diction of  facility  administration.  In  1969-70,  train- 
ing will  be  administered  in  a  more  centralized  manner 
through  the  Bureau  of  Training,  in  much  the  same 
way  that  research  is  now  being  administered. 

It  is  anticipated  that  tliis  system  will  assist  in  ac- 
complishing the  following : 

1.  Develop  a  statewdde  plan  which  supports  the 
rapidly  changing  methods  of  providing  mental 
health  services; 

2.  Establish  greater  flexibility  in  allocating  re- 
sources in  response  to  changes  in  means  of  provid- 
ing service ; 

3.  Utilize  to  the  maximum  the  available  resources 
by  supporting  training  efforts  with  the  most  favor- 
able cost/benefit  ratios  and  insuring  that  these  re- 
sources are  used  with  a  high  level  of  efficiency  and 
effectiveness ; 

4.  Identify  training  objectives  with  greater  pre- 
cision : 


,     5.  Assign   specific   responsibility   for   success   of 
training  activities ;  and 

6.  Determine  the  eost-of-training  programs  with 
greater  accuracy. 

Phasing  into  this  new  system  will  begin  in  July  of 
1969  and  will  be  nearly  completed  by  July  of  1970. 
Consideration  will  be  given  in  1970-71  to  a  separate 
appropriation  for  training  funds. 

Training  is  carried  on  in  the  14  hospitals,  two  in- 
stitutes, two  centers  for  training  in  community  psy- 
chiatry, in  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  local 
programs. 

Training  is  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways : 

1.  Through  planned  work  experiences ; 

2.  Tln-ough    lectures,    seminars,    demonstrations, 
discussion  groups,  exercises,  and  conferences; 

3.  Through  formal  classwork  in  university  and 
college  settings;  and 

4.  Through  assigned  readings. 

While  most  training  activities  are  financed  by  the 
state,  several  agencies  of  the  federal  government  also 
support  training  grants  in  various  fields. 

Training  under  the  Lanterman-Petris-Short  Act 
takes  the  form  of  staff  development  designed  to  im- 
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V.  TRAINING— Continued 


prove  existing  skills  and  attitudes  and  training  de- 
signed to  provide  new  skills  and  knowledge  to  increase 
employee  effectiveness.  It  also  includes  education  prior 
to  emplovTiient  in  order  to  provide  the  mental  health 
personnel  necessary  to  staff  local  programs. 


Programs  carried  on  or  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene  are  discussed  in  some  detail 
below : 


Preservice  Professional  Education 


Basic  preparation  for  mental  health  profes.sional 
and  technical  staff  is  provided  in  various  departmental 
facilities.  The  content  of  professional  education  pro- 
grams meets  nationally  recognized  standards  and  the 
requirements  of  education  institutions. 

1.  Psychiatric  Residencies,  Field  Placements,  and  Internships 

Several  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene provide  full  training  for  general  psychiatrists 
and  specialists  in  child  and  community  psychiatry. 
In  addition,  departmental  facilities  provide  the  prac- 
tical training  for  university  and  college  students  in 
other  professions.  These  types  of  training  programs 
are  projected  at  a  continuing  level  which  has  been  es- 
tablished over  the  last  several  years.  These  programs 
are  as  follows: 

A.  Psychiatric  Residencies 

This  program  provides  training  in  the  specialty 
of  psychiatry  to  phj'sieians  already  trained  in  gen- 
eral medicine. 

Residencies  in  general  psychiatry  are  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  During  this  time,  the  resident  re- 
ceives instruction  in  the  theory  of  psychiatry  and 
extensive  supervised  experiences  in  its  practice. 
Training  in  subspecialties  such  as  child  psychiatry 
and  community  psychiatry  which  occurs  after  train- 
ing in  general  psychiatry  is  offered  at  the  neuro- 
psychiatric  institutes  and  the  centers  for  training 
in  community  psychiatry.  Training  is  provided  by 
the  staff  of  the  state  facilities,  by  consultants,  and 
by  university  faculty  members. 

During  1968-69,  approximately  200  residents  in 
general  psychiatry  were  in  training  in  depart- 
mental facilities.  Some  of  these  residents  are  com- 
pensated by  the  department,  some  by  the  University 
of  California,  some  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  and  others  by  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  Counties.  Most  of  those  paid  by  the 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  are  obligated  to 
either  one,  two,  or  three  years  of  post-training 
service  in  a  public  mental  health  facility  depend- 
ing upon  the  conditions  of  their  contracts.  During 
any  one  year  approximately  65  residents  complete 
their  training,  50  of  whom  have  associated  service 
obligations.  Substantial  numbers  remain  with  the 
department  or  in  local  mental  health  programs  fol- 
lowing the  discharge  of  their  obligated  service. 

Approximately  15  residents  at  any  one  time  are 
being  trained  in  child  psychiatry  and  five  in  com- 
munity psychiatry. 


B.  Social  Work 

This  program  offers  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence for  social  work  graduate  students  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  the  master's  degree.  Training  su- 
pervision is  provided  by  the  social  work  staff  of 
the  hospital  or  by  faculty  of  the  university  involved. 
During  1968-69,  approximately  100  graduate  so- 
cial work  students  received  a  portion  of  their  field 
training  in  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  facil- 
ities. Twenty-two  of  these  students  received  a  sti- 
pend from  the  department;  the  remainder  were 
similarly  compensated  by  other  governmental  or 
private  organizations. 

C.  Psychology 

Students  in  doctoral  programs  in  psychology  re- 
ceive practical  training  in  diagnosis,  treatment,  re- 
search, and  in  other  areas  pertinent  to  their  pro- 
fession. Training  supervision  is  provided  by  the 
staff  of  the  facility. 

Twenty  doctoral  candidates  in  psj^chology  re- 
ceived all  or  a  portion  of  their  internship  training 
in  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  facilities  during 
1967-68.  Ten  received  financial  support  from  the 
Department  of  Mental  Hj^giene. 

D.  BehaMlitation 

Students  in  physical,  occupational,  recreational, 
and  music  therapy,  and  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
are  assigned  to  IDepartment  of  Mental  Hygiene  fa- 
cilities by  colleges  and  universities  for  practical 
training  for  three  to  nine  months.  Training  super- 
vision is  provided  by  staff  of  the  facility. 

Approximately  15  students  in  the  rehabilitation 
fields  were  assigned  for  field  training  during  1967- 
68.  The  majority  of  these  students  receive  a  stipend 
from  the  department.  Others  are  supported  by  fed- 
eral or  private  grants  administered  through  the 
various  colleges. 

E.  Nursing 

Students  from  schools  of  nursing  complete  the 
experience  in  psychiatric  nursing  as  required 
by  licensing  agencies  and  educational  institutions 
through  periods  of  affiliation  at  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene  facilities.  Supervised  clinical  in- 
struction is  provided  for  vocational  nursing  pro- 
grams;    for     professional    nursing    programs     of 
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4 

5  hospitals,  junior  colleges,  four-year  colleges  and  uni-  in  sucli  programs.  Eaeli  of  these  students  received  a 

^  versities ;  and  for  graduate  prograras.   Instruction  stipend  from  the  department,  either  from  state  funds 

8  is  given  by  the  nursing  school  facultj'  and  depart-  or  federal  grants. 

9  ment  staff.  The  1969-70  program  is  projected  at  approximately 

11  During    1967-68,    approximately    1,500    student  this  same  level. 

12  nurses   completed   their   psychiatric    nursing    affilia-  3_   j^f^.^g,  short-Term  Student  Employment 

14  tion  in  departmental  facilities. 

15  While  this  program  has  objectives  similar  to  those 
ll8  F.  Miscellaneous  of  the  eollege-afSliated  programs,  it  differs  in  that 

18  r^      -,     ,     ■  .  T          ■  ,       n  /.  1  -,          1  there  is  no  formal  affiliation  with  an  educational  in- 

19  Studentsm  a  wide  variety  of  fields  such  as  pas-  stitution.  In  addition,  the  experience  is  less  formal 

20  toral    religion,    pharmacy,    and    hospital    admmis-  ^^^  ^^^^^^^     ^^^^-^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  employment  super- 

22  tration  receive  all  or  a  portion  of  their  practical  ^^^^^g^  .     facility  staff 

23  trainingin  facilities  of  the  department  Training  j^^^^-  ^gg^.gg  g^g  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  employed  in 
§  supervision  is  provided  by  hospual  staff  from  the  ^^-^  program.  No  major  change  in  this  level  is  an- 
26  appropriate  profession.  ticipated  for  1969-70. 

2g  While   departmental  records   do   not   reflect  the 

29  number  of  students  receiving  practical  training  in  4.  Scholarships 

30  these  miscellaneous  fields,  it  is  estimated  that  there  Scholarship  contracts  are  drawn  with  individuals 

32  are  15  to  20  at  any  one  time,  a  few  of  whom  receive  enrolled  in  professional  education  programs  in  col- 

33  a  departmental  stipend.  j^^^^^  universities,  and  other  recognized  institutions. 
|i  2.  College  Affiliated  Preprofessional  Programs  These  students  are  normally  attending  California  in- 

37  stitutions  but  include  a  few  students  in  other  states 

38  Facilities  of  the  department,  m  cooperation  with  receiving  training  in  professions  where  California  fa- 

39  various   universities,   colleges,    and   socially   oriented  giijties  are  inadequate.    The   size   of  the   scholarship 

41  organizations  such  as  the  YMCA,  offer  work-study  varies  to  meet  competitive  alternatives  available  to 

42  experiences  to  college  students  with  the  intent  of  at-  students  from  other  sources.  These  are  as  follows : 
™  tracting  them  to  careers  in  the  mental  health  profes- 

45  sions.  These  experiences,  lasting  two  to  six  months.  Psychiatry $5,000 

46  expose   students  to   a  variety  of  professional   fields.  Psychology    4,050 

48  Training  supervision  is  provided  either  by  the  fa-  Social  work 2,925 

49  cility  staff  or  by  the  faculty  of  the  educational  insti-  Rehabilitation 1,500 

r^  tution.  During  1967-68,  112  students  were  enrolled  Nursing  2,925 

52 

53 

54  Staff  Training 

55 

56  The  department  provides  training  to  members  of  B.  Professional  Training 

57  its  staff  to  increase  their  job  effectiveness.  ,,  „     .       ■,         ,           ,         ,     -,      , 

58  Many  new  proiessional  employees  have  had  only 
g^  1.  inservice  Training  limited  experience  working  in  mental  hospitals.  In- 
I2  Maintaining  and  improving  job  skills  of  depart-  service  training  programs  are  provided  to  overcome 
63  mental  employees  represents  the  largest  single  objec-  this  deficiency.  This  training  also  serves  to  update 
II  tive  of  the  department.  Over  a  million  man-hours  of  professional   skills  and  to   present  subject  matter 

66  training  is  required  annually  to  meet  needs  to  main-  which  is  not  included  in  basic  university  programs. 

67  tain  an  appropriate  level  of  service  in  the  depart- 

69  mental   program.    The    combined   effects   of   rapidly  C.  Psychiatric  Technician  Training — Basic 

70  changing  care  and  treatment  concepts,  organizational  min         ^        ^.l-i-i-ii         j     j.      ^ 
51  changes,  scarcity  of  trained  staff  in  key  skills  and  high  ^^^  department  trains  high  school  graduates  to 
73  turnover  in  some  skill  areas  combined  with  the  con-  c^^^^  "^  patient  ward  care  and  treatment  activi- 
;^|  siderable  size  of  departmental  staff  all  contribute  to  tie^-  During  a  period  of  one  year,  the  trainee  is 

76  the  size  of  programs  needed  to  meet  this  objective.  given  classroom  instructions  and  planned  clinical 

77  _  training  in  basic  physical  and  psychiatric  nurs- 
79  ^-  Orientation  jj^^  rpj^jg  program  will  begin  to  move  to  local 
8?  New  employees  of  the  department  are  introduced  junior  colleges,  but  the  impact  of  this  change  will 
82  to  its  programs  and  policies  by  means  of  orienta-  not  be  great  until  after  1969-70.  During  1969-70 

84  tion   training   conducted   at    each   facility   by   the  the   present   program   will   grow   to   meet   recruit- 

85  training  officer  and  other  facility  staff.  ment  needs. 
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V.  TRAINING— Continued 


Staff  Training — Continued 
D.  Psychiatric  Technician  Training — Advanced 


2.  Career  Upgrading 


This  departmental  program  provides  psychiatric 
technicians  of  the  department's  facilities  with  a 
variety  of  higher  level  skills  and  knowledges  for 
patient  care,  training,  and  rehabilitation. 

E.  Other 

Other  tjrpes  of  staff  training  include  that  for 
clerical  employees,  supervisory  employees,  and  man- 
agement level  employees.  In  addition,  training  is 
also  given  in  safety  and  to  meet  specialized  hospi- 
tal needs.  An  increase  in  the  scope  of  management 
and  supervisory  training  is  anticipated. 

F.  Summary 

The  magnitude  of  the  staff  training  program  is 
illustrated  in  the  material  below : 


The  department  subsidizes  the  professional  training 
of  selected  career  employees  by  paying  their  full  sal- 
ary for  half-time  work  at  their  existing  job  while  they 
are  enrolled  in  full-time  degree-granting  programs 
which  will  qualify  them  for  a  high  professional  level. 
Employees  contract  to  work  one  year  for  the  depart- 
ment in  their  post-training  capacity  for  each  year  of 
subsidized  training.  All  of  these  career  programs  are 
in  areas  where  skills  represent  a  continuing  recruit- 
ment problem. 


Psychiatric  technician  in  two 
year  registered  nurse  pro- 
grams    

Registered  nurses  in  bacca- 
laureate   program    

Clinical  psychologists  obtaining 
Ph.D.'s — 

Hospital  administrators'  train- 
ing     


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

124 

150 

175 

14 

10 

16 

4 

4 

4 

0 

5 

8 

1967-6S 

Actual 

Man-hours 

Orientation . 58,319 

Professional   training 194,4.84 

Psychiatric  technician  trainee  564,596 
Psychiatric  technician  advanced  141,353 
Other   141,928 


Need 


1968-69 
Estimated 
Man-hours 
60,000 
195,000 
566,000 
142,000 


1969-70 
Projected 
Man-hours 
60,000 
195,000 
564,000 
142,000 


145,000         150,000 


VI.  ADMINISTRATION 


Effective  and  efficient  medical  and  administrative 
management  is  essential  in  a  program  where  expendi- 
tures are  in  excess  of  .$260  million  annually. 

Objectives 

In  administering  the  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene  efforts  are  made  to  insure  that  the 
mental  health  programs  financed  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia are  conducted  within  the  legislative  intent  and 
with  sound  medical  and  management  practices.  This 
includes  the  expenditure  of  substantial  sums  of  money 
and  collection  of  charges  for  care  and  treatment  of 
mentally  disordered  or  deficient  persons. 


Authority 

Division  4,  Part  I,  Chapter  I  of  the  "Welfare  and 
Institutions  Code  establishes  the  Department  of  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  describes  the  appointment  of  a  director 
and  generally  outlines  the  activities  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  department.  The  department  is  authorized 
under  these  legal  provisions  to  provide  the  direction 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  basic  programs  associated 
with  the  mental  health  of  California  citizens.  A  cen- 
tral headquarters  staff  has  been  developed  to  provide 
the  leadership  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objective. 
Its  organization  is  described  below  under  two  main 
headings,  medical  program  administration  and  ad- 
ministrative management. 

The  executive  direction  of  all  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mental  Hygiene  are  carried  on  through  a 
program  of  administration  headed  by  the  director.  To 
assist  him  in  this  important  function  the  director  has 
available  a  varietv  of  resources. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 1,114.3    1,196.9    1,199.9  $15,218,419  ?17.89.5,499  $20,8.51,678 

Reimbursements _              -              -  -gy,S,7//i  -1,220,081  -1,011,988 

Totals,    Administration    1,114.3    1,196.9    1,199.9  $14,974,678  $16,675,418  $19,773,690 

General  Fund : i ^_ l/f,U3,550  16,092,685  19,116,727 

Federal  funds  531,128  582,733  656,963 

Program  Elements : 

A.  Medical    Program    Administration       560.1       601.1       603.1  $7,806,851  $8,723,094  $10,497,769 

B.  Administrative    Management    554.2       595.8       596.8  7,167,827  7,952,324  9,275,921 
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VI.  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 
A.  Medical  Program  Administration 


Important  program  administration  activities  of  the 
department  include  liaison  with  the  Legislature,  the 
many  civic  groups  interested  in  mental  health,  the 
press  and  the  general  public.  Through  representation 
before  the  Legislature  the  department  proposes  legis- 
lation, evaluates  that  which  is  proposed  by  others,  and 
makes  recommendations  regarding  such  legislation. 

The  department  publishes  a  monthly  pamphlet  on 
the  trends  in  mental  health  treatment.  This  publica- 
tion is  available  to  mental  health  organizations  and 
the  general  public. 

The  director  appoints  advisory  committees  to  as- 
sist him  in  the  development  and  formulation  of  pol- 
icy and  programs.  These  committees  are  composed  of 
representatives  from  state  departments,  subject  mat- 
ter experts,  and  interested  persons  from  outside  state 
government.  Areas  which  these  advisory  committees 
cover  are  medical  programs,  aging,  planning,  research, 
and  education  and  training.  Pending  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  business  advisory  committee. 

As  an  aid  to  the  development  of  departmental  pol- 
icy and  its  implementation,  experts  in  treatment 
techniques  and  programs  are  employed  as  central 
office  staff  members.  These  include  persons  knowledge- 
able in  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally 
retarded  from  the  fields  of  medicine,  nursing,  social 
work,  psychology,  research  and  training,  rehabilita- 
tion, education,  medical  program  administration  and 
ancillary  support  activities. 

Operational  direction  to  the  department's  ap- 
proved programs  is  furnished  by  means  of  surveys 
and  site  visits  by  the  staff  to  assure  programs  arc 
operated  witliin  the  established  policy  guidelines. 
Changes  in  methods  of  operation  and  programs  to  be 
undertaken  are  proposed.  For  the  long-range  plan- 
ning of  programs  an  Office  of  Planning,  partially 
supported  by  federal  funds,  is  available.  The  Pro- 
gram Planning  Unit  assists  the  director  in  Ms  re- 
sponsibility for  the  long-range  planning  activities  of 
the  department.  This  includes  three  major  functions : 

1.  Planning  for  the  future  service  program  of 
the  department  on  a  state  and  regional  basis. 

2,  Coordination    of    the    department's    planning 
activities   with    state    and   regional   comprehensive 


health  planning  councils  and  with  state  and  county 
mental  health  planning  groups. 

3.  Providing  consultation  and  assistance  in  plan- 
ning to  other  program  units  within  the  department. 

The  unit  is  staffed  with  eight  professional  positions; 
five  of  which  are  funded  through  federal  grants.  The 
unit  contracts  with  private  individuals  and  other 
governmental  agencies  to  augment  staff  for  specific 
planning  projects. 

To  ascertain  if  the  state  is  obtaining  optimum  re- 
sults from  the  operational  programs  the  director  has 
available  to  him  the  resources  of  the  program  revieAV 
unit.  A  small  staff  of  experts,  augmented  by  con- 
sultants as  needed,  reviews  programs  in  the  depart- 
ment and  makes  recommendations  for  improvement 
in  methods  of  treatment  and  program  administra- 
tion. For  example,  a  system  of  staffing  the  treatment 
areas  of  the  hospital  was  developed  by  this  office  to 
replace  staffing  standards  that  have  been  in  use  since 
1952. 

The  growth  of  local  community  treatment  pro- 
grams is  encouraged,  controlled  and  evaluated  by  the 
division  of  local  programs.  This  organizational  di- 
vision plays  an  important  part  in  the  development 
and  administration  of  programs  inider  the  recently 
approved  Division  5  of  the  Welfare  and  Institutions 
Code  which  combines  all  publicly  supported  mental 
health  programs  into  an  integrated  system  of  services. 

As  an  aid  to  planning  and  operating,  the  depart- 
ment maintains  a  staff  of  approximately  32  persons 
in  the  Bureau  of  Biostatistics  compiling  data  on  the 
cause  of  patients'  illness  and  their  movement.  The 
bureau  also  makes  short  term  projections  of  hospital 
populations  and,  together  with  the  Bureaus  of  Data 
Processing  and  Management  Analysis,  acts  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  departmental  information  system. 

Medical  program  administration  includes  that 
planning,  direction,  and  management  in  the  state 
hospitals  which  is  necessary  to  achieve  effective  and 
efficient  programs. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures,  medical  program 

administration $7,806,851 

Personnel  man-years 560.1 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


$8,723,094  $10,497,769 
601.1  603.1 


B.  Administrative  Management  Programs 


The  responsibility  to  carry  on  and  fund  the  large 
mental  health  programs  requires  an  administrative 
service  responsible  for  the  fiscal  and  business  func- 
tions. The  department  does  this  through  the  Office 
of  Administrative  Management  which  maintains  rela- 
tions with  other  operating  units  and  control  agencies. 
The  various  functions  carried  on  by  this  office  are 
briefly  discussed  below. 

A  financial  plan  must  be  prepared  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram activities  of  the  department  and  to  see  that  the 
resources  provided  for  these  purposes  are  spent  in  ac- 


cordance with  legislative  and  administrative  ap- 
provals. This  is  monitored  by  the  Bureau  of  Budget 
Planning  and  Analysis  which  prepares  the  department 
budget,  receives  expenditure  reports  from  the  various 
facilities,  and  maintains  contact  with  the  state  fiscal 
control  agencies. 

Payment  of  claims  from  local  community  mental 
health  activities  and  all  other  sources  are  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Accounting.  Actual  payments  for 
these  purposes  and  the  support  of  the  headquarters 
operation  are  made  by  the  central  accounting  office. 
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VI.  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 
B.  Administrative  Management  Programs — Continued 


The  construction,  maintenance,  utilization,  repair  or 
replacement  of  physical  facilities  is  also  the  function 
of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Management.  A  staff 
of  three  professionals  is  authorized  in  the  Bureau  of 
Facilities  Planning  to  provide  the  architectural  and 
engineering  services  to  the  departmental  facilities. 
This  includes  11,000  acres  of  land  and  approximately 
15  million  square  feet  of  physical  improvements. 

A  variety  of  services  are  provided  to  patients  in  the 
hospitals  through  the  patient  transfer  officer.  These 
include  the  transfer  of  patients  from  one  institution 
to  anotlier  within  the  state  or  interstate  transfer  of  a 
patient  to  the  place  where  the  patient  has  his  legal 
residence.  This  may  include  a  transfer  to  another  state 
or  the  acceptance  of  a  patient  from  another  state  to 
California  for  treatment. 

Consultation  with  business  service  personnel  in 
areas  such  as  laundry,  storeroom  and  inventory  prac- 
tices, transportation,  communications,  patient  trans- 
fers, and  the  many  other  supportive  activities  neces- 
sary to  operate  mental  hospitals  is  furnished  to  the 
department's  facilities  by  the  Bureau  of  General  Serv- 
ices. 

The  largest  single  budget  expenditure  for  carrying 
on  mental  health  activities  is  the  employment  of  quali- 
fied personnel  in  the  treatment  programs.  Through  the 
Bureau  of  Personnel,  administrative  management  eon- 
eerns  itself  with  providing  approximately  19,000  em- 
ployees to  26  different  state-operated  facilities  or 
offices  involving  more  than  400  types  of  positions.  Not 
onl.y  must  they  be  recruited  and  trained,  but  policies 
imist  be  developed  within  State  Personnel  Board 
guidelines  which  will  insure  continuous  service  and  will 
protect  the  rishts  of  the  employee  while  providing 
optimum  services  to  the  patients  ajid  the  state.  In 
recent  years  this  has  involved  a  reduction  of  hospital 
staff  parallel  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  patients 
served  in  the  state  hospitals.  The.se  programs  are  car- 
ried out  by  close  liaison  with  the  personnel  offices  of 
the  hospitals,  tlie  central  control  agencies  and  constant 
relationships  with  a  number  of  organizations  to  which 
employees  of  the  department  belong. 

The  department  also  conducts  a  program  concerned 
with  the  environmental  healtli  and  safety  of  patients 
and  employees.  With  a  staff  of  two  in  the  central  office 
unit  an  effort  is  made  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  in- 
juries compensated  for  through  a  workmen's  compen- 
sation insurance  program  and  resulting  in  lost  per- 
sonal service  to  programs.  By  means  of  manuals,  pe- 
riodic inspections  and  reports,  training  courses,  and 
constant  attention  to  supervision,  safety  is  encouraged 
and  promoted  by  the  Bureau  of  Environmental  Health 
and  Safety. 

A  legal  staff  is  maintained  to  assure  the  activities  of 
the  department  meet  the  standards  required  by  legis- 
lation and  policy.  This  unit  maintains  a  close  relation- 
ship with  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  which 
actually  represents  the  department  and  the  state  in 
legal  proceedings. 


Services  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Legal  Services 
include  opinions  and  advice  to  the  director,  and  pro- 
gram managers,  the  development  of  and  amendments 
to  administrative  regulations  and  approval  of  all  con- 
tracts and  real  property  transactions  entered  into  by 
the  department  and  its  facilities.  It  is  deeply  involved 
in  the  community  mental  health  jjrograms,  particu- 
larly the  implementation  of  Division  5  of  the  Welfare 
and  Institutions  Code. 

Through  the  Bureau  of  Guardianship  the  depart- 
ment acts  as  legal  guardian  for  a  number  of  depart- 
ment patients.  In  1967-68,  1,080  estates  of  patients 
were  maintained  by  the  department  from  which  $1.5 
million  was  made  available  for  those  undergoing  treat- 
ment in  the  departmental  mental  health  programs. 
This  involved  159  lawsuits  to  protect  the  property 
rights  of  patients.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
$700,000  per  year  is  received  by  the  state  by  means 
of  the  ability  of  patients  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  costs 
of  treatment  directly  attributable  to  the  preservation 
of  the  patients'  fiiianeial  assets. 

The  preservation  of  the  assets  and  identifications  of 
the  benefits  due  patients  is  a  concern  of  the  Bureau 
of  Patients'  Accounts.  In  this  way  the  patient's  fi- 
nancial anxieties  are  relieved,  he  has  spending  money 
while  in  the  hospital  and  he  may  be  released  sooner  if 
he  has  financial  resources. 

While  most  of  the  work  connected  with  discover- 
ing the  entitlements  and  resources  of  a  patient  has 
been  decentralized  to  hospital  trust  offices,  a  central 
office  bureau  of  patients'  accounts  is  necessary  to 
handle  the  more  difficult  cases,  establish  policies,  pre- 
pare statewide  revenue  reports  and  prepare  billings 
necessary  to  collect  the  charges.  Of  the  $87,530,821 
total  revenue  estimated  for  the  department  in  1969-70, 
this  unit  will  collect  $68,800,000. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  department  has  been 
participation  in  Social  Security  Title  XVIII  and  XIX 
(Medicare  and  Medi-Cal)  programs.  This  source  of 
revenue  to  the  General  Fund  will  be  approximately 
$58,024,000  in  1969-70.  Board  charges  paid  by  the 
counties  for  mentally  retarded  patients  and  those 
patients  covered  by  the  Lanterman-Petris-Short  Act 
will  total  $10,800,000.  Other  sources  of  income,  in- 
cluding fees  collected  directly  from  patients,  will  be 
$7,900,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Data  Processing  is  a  major  part  of 
the  departmental  information  system.  This  bureau 
prepares  the  billings  for  charges  based  on  a  newly 
developed  cost-reporting  system.  Without  the  speed 
and  capacity  of  information  storage  provided  by  elec- 
tronic data  processing,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
assess  charges  based  on  actual  cost  of  treatment.  At 
the  present  time,  the  computer  is  working  19  hours  a 
day  on  weekdays  and  10  hours  each  day  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  Considerable  data  processing  is  done  for 
five  otlier  departments  on  a  contract  basis.  _ 

Billing  at  actual  costs  of  service  is  a  requirement 
of  Title  XVIII  and  XIX  programs  which  authorize 
federal  participation  in  the  costs  of  such  medical  care. 
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VI.  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 
B.  Administrative  Management  Programs — Continued 


Through  consultant  contracts  and  work  performed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Management  Analysis,  California  has 
been  able  to  increase  the  revenue  to  the  General  Fund 
from  this  source  to  the  $58  million  estimated  above. 

Administrative  management  also  includes  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  a  food  preparation  system 
within  the  hospitals  supervised  by  the  Bureau  of  Nu- 
trition. All  hospitals  operate  on  a  ration  developed 
centrally  and  approved  by  budgetary  action.  The  ra- 
tion provides  a  nutritional  diet  for  state  hospital  pa- 
tients at  a  relatively  low  cost.  The  application  of  data 
processing  techniques,  the  use  of  new  products,  and 
the  adoption  of  changing  food  preparation  procedures 
will  be  used  to  provide  a  better  diet.  In  the  central 


office  a  staff  of  two  positions  maintains  liaison  with 
the  hospitals  and  provides  the  leadership  in  the  nu- 
tritional program.  All  authority  necessary  to  operate 
effectively  at  the  hospital  has  been  delegated  to  the 
local  facility. 

Administrative  management  includes  business  serv- 
ices and  other  nonmedical  functions  in  the  state  hos- 
pitals provided  in  support  of  the  care  and  treatment 
programs. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-5S  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures — administrative 

management  programs $7,167,827    $7,952,324    $9,275,921 

Personnel  man-years 554.2  595.8  596.8 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Headquarters  Office  at  Berkeley 
1 
2  Program  Objectives 

I        The  continuing  mission  of  the  State  Department  of  Within    this   mission,    departmental   responsibility 

6  Public  Health  is  to  promote  the  highest  level  of  health  includes  identifying  those     biological,  physical,  and 

8  attainable  for  every  Californian  in  an  environment  social  conditions  in  working,  living,  and  recreational 

9  which  contributes  positively  to  healthful  individual  environments  that  are  detrimental  to  healthful  living ; 
n  and  family  living.  This  necessitates  attention  to  all  planning  and  coordinating  the  provision  of  high  qual- 

12  the  complex  factors  that  influence  health  and  that  '^^   comprehensive   health   services   and   facilities   to 

13  ,.  J.    ,  ....  J   J     ii,    Ti     1       J  J  ail  segments  of  the  population  for  the  prevention  and 

14  cause  disease,  disability,  and  death.  It  also  demands  ^^^^^^j  ^^  ^^-^^^^^  and  disability;  and  encouraging  the 
II  the  technical  competence  and  resources  to  forestall  f^u  participation  of  the  people  in  recognizing  their 
17  potential  threats  to  health  as  weU  as  to  ameliorate  health  concerns  and  interests  and  in  taking  appropri- 
19  adversity.  ate  action  in  relation  to  these. 

20 

21  SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

22  1967-68        196S-69        1969-70 

23  I.  Environmental  Health  and  Consumer  Protection  Program         $7,022,711  $7,179,767  §7,12.5,899 

24  II.  Preventive  Medical  Program 23.124,098  27,117,044  30,44.5.123 

25  III.  Community  Health  Services  and  Resources 47.661,992  50,241,727  41,.575,737 

26  IV.  Management  and  Planning  Services 1,379,740  2,069.827  2,071.072 

27  Administration — Distributed  to  Other  Programs (4.174.388)  (4,66.5,704)         (4,793.861) 

28  Special  Projects 8,86.5,6.52  9,922,000  14,389,000 

29  

30  TOTALS,   PROGRAMS    $88.0.54,193        $96,530,365        $95,606,831 

31  Reimlursements   -2,554,376  -3,001,138  -2,531,982 

32 

33  Special  Projects : 

34  Federal  funds  a. -8,836,133  -9,827,000         -1J,,289,000 

35  Privately  financed  foundations  b -28,919  -95,000  -100.000 

36  

37  NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS  $76,634,165        $83,607,227        $78,685,849 

38 

39  Support : 

40  General  Fund  11,133,793  11,473,803  11,577,611 

41  Motor  Vehicle  Fund -  -  6.',, 79,5 

42  Federal  funds  a 4,173,613  5,160,627  5,165,874 

43 

44  Special  Items : 

45  General  Fund 670,623  668,180  511,195 

46 

47  Subvention : 

48  General  Fund 37,991,114  43,870,252  28,159.005 

49  Federal  funds  a 22,663,020  22,434,363  33,207,369 

50 

51    Personnel  man-years  1,256.7  1,242.8  1,210.5 

52 

53     SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

54 

55  I.  Environmental  Health  and  Consumer  Protection  Program  -  —  $249,433 

56  11.  Preventive  Medical  Program —  —  575,388 

57  IV.  Management  and  Planning  Services —  —  10,000 

58  V.  Administration — Distributed  to  Other  Programs -  -  (14,969) 

59  

60  Total  Augmentations  (General  Fund) -  -  $834,821 

62     Personnel  man-years -  -  29.9 

64     GRAJSTD  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $76,634,165        $83,607,227        $79,520,670 

R«  Support : 

67  General  Fund 11,133,793  11,473,803  12,!,m.!,32 

68  Motor   Vehicle  Fund -  -  64,793 

69  Federal  funds  a 4,173,613  5,160,627  5,163,874 

TO     ^       .  ,  ., 

71  Special  Items : 

72  General  Fund 670,623  668,180  511,195 

73 

74.  Subvention: 

7=         General  Fund 37,991,114  43,870,252  28,159,005 

76         Federal  funds  a 22,665,020  22,43Jf.363  33,207,369 

78  Personnel  man-years 1,256.7  1,242.8  1,240.4 

7Q  

o^  a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 

oV  ^  Grants  from  privately  financed  foundations  and  expenditure  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS 
I.  Environmental  Health  and  Consumer  Protection  Program 


A.  Food  and  Drug — Program  Augmentation  $133,154 

A  total  of  12  new  positions  are  proposed  at  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $133,154.  The  existing  inspection 
program  to  exercise  prevention  and  control  over 
14,500  food  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  and 
61,000  retailers  and  eating  establishments  is  below 
an  acceptable  standard  for  public  safety.  This  condi- 
tion is  caused  by  technological  advances  in  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  and  large  increases  in  vol- 
ume of  production  associated  with  the  population  in- 
crease over  the  past  20  years  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  manpower  to  accomplish  the  increased 
workload.  Under  existing  program,  inspection  of  food 
manufacturers  is  possible  only  once  in  five  years  while 
personnel  turnover  rate  in  these  establishments  is 
100  percent  everj'  three  years.  A  similar  situation  ex- 
ists in  drug,  cosmetic  and  hazardous  substances  in- 
spection and  in  fraud  control.  Each  year  there  is  a 
backlog  of  fraud  investigation  cases  that  receive  little 
or  no  action  due  to  lack  of  investigators.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  seven  additional  inspection  positions  and 
one  additional  clerical  position  be  added  to  permit 
the  program  to  accomplish  its  statutory  mission  of 
protection  of  the  California  citizens.  Four  laboratory 
positions  are  requested  to  support  the  additional  in- 
spection positions.  This  augmentation  is  considered 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  every  individual  in  the 
state. 

D.  Water  Sanitation — 

Program  Augmentation _^  $98,099 

The  proposed  augmentation  is  to  provide  manpower 
to    effectively    accomplish    required    inspections,    re- 


views, and  surveillance  of  domestic  water  supply  sys- 
tems, waste  disposal  systems,  recreation  water  and  to 
adequately  establish  and  enforce  standards  through- 
out the  state.  The  unit  has  had  no  significant  increase 
in  manpov/er  over  the  past  10  years  while  the  work- 
load has  steadily  increased  due  to  a  population  in- 
crease of  approximateh'  31  percent,  creating  associ- 
ated increases  in  number  of  large  water  systems  (up 
24  percent),  major  sewage  treatment  plants  (up  36 
percent),  discharge  requirements  (up  370  percent), 
and  requirements  related  to  recreation  water  (up 
62  percent),  and  the  rapidly  expanding  use  of  re- 
claimed water.  New  facilities  related  to  the  water 
sanitation  program  planned  for  next  year  total  413. 
During  the  same  period  operation  procedures  have 
been  refined  and  new  management  techniques  have 
been  emploj^ed  to  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  the  work- 
load without  manpower  increase.  Seven  new  positions 
are  proposed  at  a  cost  of  $98,099  to  ensure  that  Cali- 
fornia's water  environment  is  free  from  health 
hazards. 

H.  Laboratory  Services — 

Workload  Augmentation $18,180 

Additional  analyses  in  the  Southern  California 
Regional  Laboratory  of  food,  drug,  water,  and  waste- 
water samples  based  on  an  increased  population  and 
changes  in  food  preparation  and  packaging  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  determinations  over  the  past 
several  years.  To  provide  for  this  increase,  this  budget 
proposes  the  addition  of  one  technical  and  one  sup- 
port position  at  a  cost  of  $18,180. 


A.  Alcoholism — Program  Augmentation 


I!.  Preventive  Medical  Program 

-_  $461,753 


The  statutory  authorization  for  the  current  alco- 
holism program  terminates  61  days  after  the  1969 
Regular  Session  of  the  Legislature.  The  workload 
budget  contains  funds  for  this  program  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1969. 

At  the  1969  Session  of  the  Legislature,  the  Governor 
will  request  the  introduction  of  new  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  an  alcoholism  program.  It  is  planned  that  this 
legislation  will  provide  for  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram currently  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Re- 
habilitation. 


K.  Laboratory  Services — Workload 

Augmentation 


rising  demands  for  laboratory  diagnostic  assistance. 
Although  the  department  has  increased  its  efficiency 
with  new  and  more  effective  methods,  the  backlog  has 
continued  to  build  over  the  last  several  years.  In 
order  to  provide  proper  laboratory  support  to  the 
Preventive  Medical  Program,  this  budget  proposes 
the  addition  of  seven  positions  at  a  cost  of  $58,355  in 
the  budget  year. 


Technological  Change  Augmentation 


$55,280 


$58,355 

Population  increase,   along  with  a   significant  in- 
crease in  the  incidence  rate  of  venereal  disease  and 
82    hepatitis  and  other  diseases  have  created  continually 

oo 
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An  augmentation  of  the  communicable  disease  com- 
ponent is  proposed  to  provide  three  additional  pro- 
fessional positions  for  the  Yiral  and  Rickettsial  Dis- 
ease Laboratory  at  the  total  cost  of  $55,280.  Rapid 
advances  in  the  knowledge  of  virology  have  resulted 
in  continually  rising  demands  for  laboratory  diagnos- 
tic assistance.  Concurrently,  the  discoveries  and  in- 
formation explosion  has  so  broadly  expanded  the  field 
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PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS— Continued 
II.  Preventive  Medical  Program — Continued 


that  no  single  medical  virologist  can  hope  to  possess 
the  necessary  expertise  in  every  area.  To  meet  the 
rising  demand  for  broader  and  more  technical  labo- 
ratory services  it  has  become  necessary  that  profes- 
sional scientific  direction,  with  adequate  technical  as- 
sistance, be  provided  for  this  aspect  of  the  laboratory 
operation.  The  change  in  technical  skills  required  for 


viral  and  rickettsial  laboratory  services  is  such  that 
virtually  all  of  it  is  performed  in  the  department 
laboratory  while  very  little  is  accomplished  at  local 
laboratories.  This  technological  change  has  made  it 
impossible  for  the  present  professional  staff  to  super- 
vise the  routine  diagnostic  services  and  stay  abreast 
of  new  methods  and  technique. 


IV.  Management  and  Planning  Services 


A.  Fiscal  and  Management  Services- 
Augmentation  


$10,000 


In  compliance  with  the  urgency  of  developing  new 
employment  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged 
youths  of  the  state,  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
as  a  major  employer  in  the  Berkeley  area  proposes 


to  provide  year-round  training  in  the  development 
of  disadvantaged  youths  in  those  fields  of  work  re- 
lated to  public  health.  This  amount  will  supplement 
approximately  $80,000  in  federal  funds  provided  un- 
der Health  Services  to  the  Communities  (P.L.  89-749, 
314(d)). 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH   AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION   PROGRAM 


Need 


The  health  of  California's  citizens  is  critically  de- 
pendent upon :  a  safe,  wholesome,  and  nutritious  food 
supply;  a  safe  and  effective  drug  supply;  protection 
from  health  frauds;  pure,  wholesome,  and  potable 
domestic  water ;  sanitary  recreational  waters ;  a  health- 
ful work  environment;  proper  management  and  dis- 
posal of  liquid  and  solid  wastes;  control  of  disease- 
bearing  and  nuisance  vectors;  control  of  exposure  to 
ionizing  radiation ;  and  control  of  air  pollution.  There 
is,  therefore,  need  for  a  program  which  can  provide 


reasonable  assurance  that  these  are  supplied  or  ac- 
complished. The  environmental  health  and  consumer 
protection  program  responds  to  this  need  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  following  objectives. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  of  the  environmental  health  and  con- 
sumer protection  program  is  to  achieve  and  maintain 
an  environment  which  contributes  positively  to  health, 
and  to  promote  and  protect  health  as  it  may  be 
affected  by  consumer  products  or  substances. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 497.1       472.2       475.2  $7,022,711 

Workload  adjustments -              -              6.5  - 

Program  changes -              -         -27.5  - 

Totals,      Environmental      Health      and 

Consumer   Protection    Program___       497.1       472.2       454.2  $7,022,711 

Support : 

General  Fund  5,195,511) 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund  - 

Federal  funds  991,657 

Reimbursements   657,359 

Special  Items : 

General  Fund 178,181 

Program  Elements : 

Food   and  drug   77.7         81.9         88.4  949,458 

Air  sanitation 47.1         31.4           3.9  786,655 

Radiological  health 32.8         32.9         32.9  .560,937 

Water  sanitation 54.7         51.4         51.4  824,597 

Vector  control  and  solid  waste 

management 41.7         40            40  ,555,378 

Occupational    health    20.9         22.1         22.1  307.540 

Environmental   hazards  evaluation___         10.2           8.7           8.7  119,728 

Laboratory   services   88            86.8         86.8  1,221,947 

Administrative  distribution 124          117          120  1,696,471 


$7,179,767 

$7,457,112 

17.3,319 

-504,532 

$7,179,767 

$7,125,899 

4,810,595 

1,096,501 

1,272,671 

5,077.957 

6/,,795 

1,104,945 

878,202 

1,056,252 
474,186 
601,101 
829,193 

1,148,892 

64,795 

614,643 

850,219 

573,192 

337,397 

126,490 

1,317,223 

1,864,733 

676,993 

347,168 

128,829 

1,320,423 

1,973,937 
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CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH   AND  CONSUMER   PROTECTION   PROGRAM— Continued 

A.  Food  and  Drug 
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Output  Actual 

1967-6S 

Licenses  issued 985 

Low-acid  canned  foods  packed 
under  continuous  surveillance 

(millions  of  cases) 65.5 

Adulterated  food  removed  from 

sale  (millions  of  pounds) 3.6 

Adulterated  drugs  removed 

from  sale   ($100,000)    1.85 

Retort  operators  permit  issued  173 

Tons  adulterated  fish  destroyed         3,799 

Corrective  actions 1,610 

Fraud  promotions  stopped 75 

Food    and    drug    firms    under 

surveillance 3,205 

Food  and  drug  samples 
examined — 

Chemical   3,520 

Microbiological 11 

Voluntary  compliance  actions 
(includes  workshops  for  in- 
dustry)          2,830 

Local  program  surveys 1 

Local  retail  inspection  pro- 
grams established 1 

Need 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

985 

1,600 

66 


67 
4.5 


9 

175 
3,800 
1,775 

100 

2 

175 

3,800 

1,850 

175 

3,200 

4,200 

3,500 
10 

5,000 
75U 

3,000 

4 

3,600 
4 

Californians  spend  about  one-quarter  of  their  in- 
come on  food,  drugs,  medical  devices,  cosmetics,  and 
household  chemicals.  Whenever  manufacturers  or  dis- 
tributors of  these  commodities  become  careless  or  in- 
tentionally circumvent  acceptable  practices,  these 
products  can  cause  death,  injury,  disease,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  financial  loss.  California  consumers  there- 
fore must  have  protection  from  hazardous  or  sub- 
standard products. 

Low-acid  canned  foods  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  contamination  with  botulinus  spores  in  California 
owing  to  their  high  level  in  California  soils.  Botulism 
not  only  can  be  fatal,  but  a  single  occurrence  involv- 
ing a  California  canned  food  could  cause  financial 
ruin  to  the  multimillion  dollar  industry. 

Technological  advances  in  food  production  and  dis- 
tribution now  make  large  segments  of  the  population 
subject  to  any  hazards  caused  by  a  single  manufac- 
turing error.  The  most  critical  problems  arise  from 
the  expanding  use  of  chemicals  in  food  preparation 
and  from  the  microbiological  contamination  of  con- 
venience foods  which  require  little  or  no  cooking  be- 
fore eating.  Transportation  or  storage  failures  can 
cause  contamination  by  rodents,  insects,  microbes,  or 
chemicals.  Fires,  floods,  and  transportation  accidents 
require  close  supervision  to  insure  proper  disposal 
or  reconditioning  of  contaminated  products.  Mis- 
branding and  false  advertising  can  waste  millions  of 
consumer  dollars. 


As  drugs  are  being  made  more  specific  and  more 
potent,  any  error  in  manufacture  becomes  more  dan- 
gerous. Surveys  show  that  at  least  25  percent  of  drug 
manufacturing  facilities  are  falling  short  of  the  re- 
quirements considered  necessary  to  assure  safety  and 
efScacy.  Such  deficiencies  increase  the  potential  for 
manufacturing  errors.  The  omission  of  required  warn- 
ing statements  on  potent  drugs  can  lead  to  their  mis- 
use and  abuse,  another  serious  health  hazard.  Label 
statements  must  encourage  safe  and  intelligent  drug 
use  by  physicians,  or,  in  the  case  of  home  remedies, 
by  the  layman.  Cosmetics,  like  drugs,  must  be  pure 
and  adequately  labeled,  with  warnings  and  instruc- 
tions for  use  to  assure  safety. 

Household  chemicals  which  assist  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  home,  garden,  automobile,  and  hobby 
crafts  have  created  many  health  hazards.  Children 
are  of  special  concern,  since  they  are  the  most  fre- 
quent victims  of  household  chemical  injuries.  In  Los 
Angeles,  the  Thomas  J.  Flemming  Memorial  Poison 
Information  Center  alone  receives  more  than  20,000 
inquiries  a  year  regarding  accidental  consumption  or 
misuse  of  household  products.  It  is  essential  to  health 
that  hazardous  products  be  identified  and  that  their 
labeling  clearly  states  the  potential  hazards,  precau- 
tions in  use  and  storage,  and  the  first  aid  measures  in 
case  of  accidents. 

Fraudulent  promotion  of  drugs  and  health  devices 
has  a  devastating  effect  on  the  health  and  welfare  of 
Californians,  especially  senior  citizens.  Health  quack- 
ery can  be  considered  America's  number  one  crime, 
since  it  results  in  loss  of  life  greater  than  all  the 
crimes  of  violence.  In  1967,  a  single  fraudulent 
scheme  uncovered  by  departmental  investigation  had 
cost  the  lives  of  170  persons  by  misdirecting  them  to 
improper  treatment  for  cancer  and  other  chronic  dis- 
eases. The  growth  of  this  type  of  fraud  is  believed  to 
parallel  the  overall  crime  rate  increase  in  California 
of  11.5  percent,  and  the  financial  loss  to  Californians 
is  conservatively  estimated  to  have  been  180  million 
dollars  last  year. 

0  bjectives 

The  objective  of  the  activities  related  to  food  and 
drugs  is  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  levels  of  chemical, 
microbial,  or  physical  contamination;  misbranding; 
false  advertising;  or  fraudulent  promotion  of  food, 
drugs,  medical  devices,  cosmetics,  and  hazardous 
household  chemicals. 
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I.  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  AND  CONSU 

A.  Food  and  Dru 


Authority 

Authorization  is  by  the  California  Health  and 
Safety  Code,  Division  21,  Chapters  1-14  and  the 
California  Agricultural  Code,  Di^dsion  12,  Part  4, 
Chapter  3,  (Egg  Products)  and  Division  16,  Chapter 
14  (Canned  Foods).  The  California  Administrative 
Code,  Title  17,  Subchapter  2,  Foods  and  Drugs  con- 
tains the  necessary  rules,  regulations,  and  standards. 

General  Description 

The  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drug  has  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  surveillance  and  enforcement  of  pre- 
vention and  control  measures  over  approximately 
16,000  manufacturers  and  vcholesalers  and  100,000 
retailers  of  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances. Support  is  provided  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Laboratory  in  Berkeley  and  the  Public  Health  Labo- 
ratory, Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles.  Contract 
laboratory  services  are  also  utilized  for  cannery 
control. 

Eesponsibility  for  enforcement  of  the  Restaurant, 
Bakery  Sanitation,  Food  Sanitation,  and  Field  Crop 
Sanitation  Acts  is  shared  with  local  health  depart- 
ments. Training,  technical  assistance,  and  evaluation 
services  are  given  to  local  health  departments  to  as- 
sure uniform  and  adequate  enforcement.  Liaison  is 
also  maintained  with  federal  and  other  state  agencies 
to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts. 

Surveillance  and  enforcement  responsibilities  are 
met  by  four  program  components:  (1)  Food  Protec- 
tion; (2)  Cannery  Control;  (3)  Drugs,  Cosmetics,  and 
Hazardous  Substances  Protection;  and  (4)  Fraud 
Control.  Cannery  control  is  maintained  as  a  separate 
component  since  it  was  specifically  established  by 
legislative  action,  and  approximately  62  percent  of 
the  funding  is  provided  by  direct  assessment  of  the 
canning  industry. 

1.   Food  Protection 
Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  food  protection  component  of 
this  program  is  to  eliminte  or  reduce  chemical,  bac- 
terial, or  physical  adulteration;  misbranding;  false 
advertising ;  and  substandard  food  products. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  inspecting  approximately 
18  percent  of  the  food  manufacturers  and  about  1  per- 
cent of  the  food  retailers  annually  to  detect  and  cor- 
rect violative  products  and  conditions;  (b)  testing 
samples  for  adulteration  and  noncompliance  with 
standards;  (c)  isolating  and  supervising  the  destruc- 
tion or  reconditioning  of  foods  exposed  to  catastro- 
phies;  (d)  licensing  cold  storage  warehouses,  locker 
plants,  walnut  shellers,  egg  products  producers,  horse 


MER   PROTECTION   PROGRAM— Continued 
g — Continued 

meat  plants,  olive  oil  packers,  and  bottle  washers;  (e) 
maintaining  standards  for  purity  and  identity  of 
foods;  (f)  promoting  industry  self -improvement  by 
providing  information  and  workshops;  and  (g)  pro- 
viding consultation  and  training  to  local  health  de- 
partment staff  in  retail  inspection  programs  and  eval- 
uation of  those  programs. 

2.  Cannery  Control 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  cannery  control  is  to  eliminate  the 
risk  of  botulism  by  maintaining  rigid  processing 
standards  for  low-acid  canned  foods;  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  bacterial,  chemical,  or  physical  adulteration; 
and  prevent  misbranding  and  false  advertising. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  maintaining  daily  inspec- 
tion in  135  licensed  low-acid  food  canneries  producing 
66  million  cases  of  low-acid  food  annually;  (b)  estab- 
lishing by  regulation  new  official  sterilization  proc- 
esses; (c)  issuing  restraining  orders  on  lots  of  low- 
acid  canned  foods  that  fail  to  meet  rigid  process 
requirements  and  by  diversion  of  fish  unfit  for  food 
use;  (d)  maintaining  specialized  laboratories  for  test- 
ing products  and  evaluating  processing  procedures; 
(e)  issuing  retort  operators'  permits  to  assure  avail- 
ability of  qualified  canning  personnel;  and  (f)  eon- 
ducting  workshops  on  improved  canning  technology 
for  industry-improvement. 

3.  Drug,  Cosmetic,  and  Hazardous  Substance  Protection 

Objectives 

To  eliminate  or  reduce  misbranding,  false  adver- 
tising or  adulteration  associated  with  the  production, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  haz- 
ardous substances. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  inspecting  manufacturers 
and  retailers  to  promote  "good  manufacturing  prac- 
tices" in  these  industries  and  to  detect  and  correct 
violative  products  and  conditions;  (b)  instituting 
action  to  isolate  and  quarantine  drugs  exposed  to 
catastrophies  or  which  are  otherwise  dangerous  to 
health;  (c)  investigating  reports  of  injuries  so  that 
corrective  action  can  be  instituted;  and  (d)  testing 
samples  for  adulteration  and  compliance  with  stand- 
ards. 

4.  Fraud  Control 

Oijectives 

To  detect  fraudulent  promotions  of  health  devices, 
drugs,  foods,  and  cosmetics,  and  to  institute  rapid 
and  effective  correction. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  conducting  investiga- 
tions leading  to  criminal  prosecution  of  fraudulent 
promotions;  (b)  instituting  injunction  proceedings  to 
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I.   ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH   AND  CONSUMER   PROTECTION    PROGRAM— Continued 

A.  Food  and  Drug — Continued 

stop  fraudulent  schemes  and  practices;  (c)  removing  Three  food  and  drug  inspectors  III,  and  one  clerk- 
fraudulent  foods,  drugs,  and  medical  devices  from  the  typist  II  are  proposed  for  the  budget  year  in  the 
market;  and  (d)  maintaining  an  educational  program  Bureau  of  Pood  and  Drugs.  Three  asisstant  public 
to  -warn  Califoruians  of  the  health  hazards  associated  health  chemists  are  proposed  for  the  budget  year  in 
with  medical  quackery.  the  Pood  and  Drug  Laboratory. 

WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS  Input                                                      Actual            Estimated          Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Assembly  Bill  2025,  Chapter  1463,  Statutes  of  1968  Expenditures $949,458    .$1,036,252    $1,069,573 

charges  the  Department  of  Public  Health  with  re-  Personnel  man-years 77.7  81.9  81.9 

sponsibility  of  licensing  of  California  drug  and  device  WORKLOAD 

manufacturers  for  compliance  with  the  Pure  Drugs  ADJUSTMENTS 

Act.  This  compliance  requires  an  analysis  of  drugs  Expenditures -  -       $79,319 

for  purity  and  potency  by  laboratory  methods.  Personnel  man-years -  -  '6.5 

B.  Air  Sanitation 

Output                                                             Actual              Estimated            Estimated  Objectives 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Evaluation  of  air  quality  The  objective  of  air  sanitation  activities  is  to  re- 

loealities"-_^_---'--'lIl 40               45                 -  store  and  maintain  the  best  possible  air  quality  in 

Statewide  inventory  of  air  pol-  those  areas  presently  suffering  the  effects  of  polluted 

Air''^ci'iu"ditv'^'sTairtords^iir~il              -                 4                 -  gjj.  gjjjj  ^q  reduce  the  spread  of  air  pollution  to  other 

proposed  air  pollution  basins  areas. 

of  the  state -  o  - 

Assistance  to  local  and  region-  Authority 

al  programs 12  16  - 

The  authority  for  a  state  air  pollution  program  in 
the  interest  of  protecting  and  preserving  the  public 

Specific  toxic  substances  in  the  atmosphere  such  as  health  is  contained  in  Sections  205,  206,  211,  and  425 
lead,  ozone,  or  carbon  monoxide  are  potentially  hazard-  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Code.  Section  24363  and 
ous  to  health.  A  number  of  diseases  of  the  respira-  Sections  39000-39098  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Code, 
tory  system  are  hnked  to  air  pollution  as  either  a  and  Sections  17226   and  24372  of  the  Revenue  and 
contributing    cause    or    aggravating    factor.    Among  Taxation  Code  authorize  specific  air  pollution  control 
these  are  emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  functions, 
possibly,  lung  cancer.  Air  poUution  is  the  known  cause  (jg„,,„j  Bescrip*,-o» 
of  serious  eye  irritation;  soilmg  and  erosion  of  prop- 
erty; reduction  of  visibility,  sometimes  to  less  than  a  The  air  sanitation  activities  consist  of:  (1)  measure- 
quarter  of  a  mile ;  widespread  and  destructive  damage  ment  of  the  problem;   (2)   setting  of  standards;  and 
to  crops,  timber,  and  ornamental  plants;  and  offen-  (3)  prevention  and  control.  These  are  carried  out  by 
sive  odor.  the  integrated  activities  of  three  units  within  the  de- 

Approximately  So  percent  of  the  state's  population  partment.  The  Bureau  of  Air  Sanitation  maintains  a 
lives  in  counties  with  recognized  community-wide  air  staff  of  engineers  supported  by  statisticians,  a  mete- 
pollution  problems  caused  by  the  discharge  of  con-  orologist,  a  health  education  consultant,  technicians, 
taminants  to  the  atmosphere  from  a  wide  variety  of  and  clerical  personnel  to :  (a)  operate  a  statewide  air 
sources :  automobiles,  industrial  processes,  agriculture,  monitoring  network;  (b)  conduct  special  air  pollu- 
waste  disposal,  aircraft,  and  domestic  activity.  Air  tion  investigations  and  give  assistance  to  local  air  pol- 
pollutiou  in  the  metropolitan  areas  is  very  severe.  The  lutioii  control  agencies;  (c)  develop  standards  for  air 
Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Society  reports  that  at  quality  and  emissions;  (d)  conduct  inventories  of  air 
least  10,000  persons  a  year  are  advised  to  leave  Los  pollution  emissions;  and  (e)  assemble,  review,  proc- 
Angeles  because  of  health  problems  related  to  smog.  ess,  and  report  air  quality  data  on  a  current  basis. 

Climatic  conditions  in  California  permit  pollution  The  Environmental  Hazards  Evaluation  Unit  carries 

concentrations  to  buUd  up  in  the   atmosphere   over  out  the  department's  air  pollution  medical  program, 

cities  and  to  be  transported  more  than  a  hundred  The  Air  and  Industrial  Hygiene  Laboratory  provides 

miles  by  the  wind.  Rural  communities  remote  from  laboratorj^  and  research  support  for  the  total  depart- 

metropolitan  smog  suffer  from  smoke,  dust,  and  odors  mental  program. 

from  agricultural  and  industrial  operations  and  waste  The  Legislature  has  repeatedly  recognized  the  need 

disposal.  for  strong  air  pollution  control  in  California  by  enact- 

The  University  of  California  estimates  agricultural  ment  of  legislation  to  promote  local  control,  and  by 

damage  in  California  in  excess  of  $200,000,000  per  establishing  state  agencies  to  deal  with  statewide  as- 

year,  but  adequate  data  on  the  cost  of  air  pollution  in  pects  of  the  problem.  The  first  state  program  created 

terms  of  health  and  money  have  never  been  assembled.  by  the  Legislature  in  1955  was  the  Air  Sanitation  Pro- 
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I.  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  AND  CONS 

B.  Air  Sanitati 

gram  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health.  This 
was  followed  by  the  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control 
Board,  created  in  1959.  to  control  emissions  from  mo- 
tor vehicles.  The  Mulford-Carrell  Act  of  1967  consol- 
idated the  functions  of  these  agencies  under  the  Air 
Resources  Board  and  expanded  the  state's  control 
authority  to  include  nonvehicular  sources  of  air  pol- 
lution. The  air  sanitation  activities  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  support  the  programs  of 
tlie  Air  Resources  Board  under  an  interagency  agree- 
ment. 

Both  the  quantity  of  pollution  produced  and  the 
number  of  persons  exposed  increase  as  the  population 
increases.  California  doubles  in  population  about 
every  twenty  years,  necessitating  a  strong  air  pollu- 
tion control  effort  to  protect  and  improve  the  quality 
of  the  atmosphere. 

1.  Measurement  of  the  Problem 
Objectives 

The  objective  of  measuring  the  problem  is  to  deter- 
mine the  air  quality  and  the  emissions  of  air  pollut- 
ants in  each  of  the  air  pollution  basins  and  to  evalu- 
ate the  effects  of  air  pollution  on  plants,  animals, 
visibility,  and  property. 

The  Bureau  of  Air  Sanitation,  in  cooperation  with 
local  agencies,  operates  a  network  of  23  air  qualit.y 
surveillance  stations  which  measure  various  param- 
eters of  air  quality  oxidant,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  car- 
bon monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  particulate  matter. 
"Wind  speed  and  direction,  temperature,  and  relative 
humidity  are  also  measured.  Weather  data  on  inver- 
sion heights  is  received  from  five  weather  bureau  sta- 
tions in  California.  Data  from  these  stations,  and  from 
about  25  other  air  monitoring  stations,  not  in  the  net- 
work and  operated  by  local  agencies,  are  received, 
processed,  and  evaluated. 

A  statewide  inventory  of  emission  sources  required 
by  the  Mulford-Carrell  Act  began  in  fiscal  year 
1968-69  and  will  be  completed  in  fiscal  year  1969-70. 
Where  available,  the  data  from  local  agencies  on  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  air  pollutants  emitted  are 
used  to  the  fullest  extent.  In  many  areas  of  the  state, 
however,  there  are  no  data.  In  these  locations,  the  en- 
gineering staff  determines  emissions  sources  and 
makes  emissions  measurements. 

2.  standard  Setting 
Ohjeciives 

The  objective  of  the  standard  setting  activities  is 
to  develop:  (1)  air  quality  standards  for  each  air 
pollution  basin,  and  (2)  emissions  standards  from 
nonvehicular  sources  for  each  basin. 

Existing  air  quality  standards,  set  on  a  statewide 
basis,  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Mulford- 
Carrell  Act  which  calls  for  standards  for  each  basin 
according  to  its  needs.  Emissions  standards  have  been 
set  only  for  motor  vehicle  emissions.  Standards  for 
nonvehicular  sources  exist  in  only  a  few  counties. 


UMER   PROTECTION    PROGRAM— Continued 
on — Continued 

Improvement  and  preservation  of  air  quality  re- 
quire air  qualit.y  standards  as  goals  for  control  pro- 
grams. Air  quality  standards  are  determined  from 
monitoring  data,  together  with  information  on  the 
effects  of  various  concentrations  of  pollutants.  This 
information  is  often  lacking,  inconclusive,  or  contra- 
dictory. Combinations  of  pollutants  may  reinforce 
each  other  to  produce  new,  more  serious  effects.  The 
determination  of  adequate  standards  requires  careful 
scientific  evaluation  of  all  pertinent  information  and 
frequently  requires  additional  research. 

The  engineering  staff  correlates  and  analyzes  data 
on  air  quality,  emissions,  and  effects  of  air  pollution, 
and  calculates  the  air  quality  standards  needed  in 
each  basin  to  prevent  adverse  air  pollution  effects. 
Reports  supporting  the  required  standards  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Air  Resources  Board.  Emissions  stand- 
ards necessary  to  meet  the  air  quality  standards  in 
each  basin  are  being  developed. 

New  or  revised  air  quality  standards  will  be  set 
in  all  eleven  air  basins  for  five  contaminants :  oxidant, 
nitrogen  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  sulfur  dioxide, 
and  particulate  matter.  Emissions  standards  for  sta- 
tionary sources  will  be  developed  as  needed. 

3.  Prevention  and  Control 
OT>jectires 

The  objectives  of  preventive  and  control  activities 
is  to  assist  local  agencies  and  the  Air  Resources  Board 
in  the  development  of  control  programs,  to  review 
their  rules  and  regulations,  to  conduct  special  investi- 
gations on  air  quality  and  emissions  sources,  and  to 
recommend  methods  of  control. 

Control  of  nonvehicular  sources  has  been  assigned 
to  local  government.  To  insure  proper  discharge  of 
local  responsibility  statewide,  the  state  reviews  and 
assists  local  programs  and  promotes  the  development 
of  adequate  local  agencies,  regulations,  and  control 
programs  where  needed. 

Small  local  agencies  that  lack  manpower  or  re- 
sources to  handle  all  of  their  air  pollution  problems 
receive  technical  assistance  from  the  state  program. 
Assistance  includes  training,  consultation,  measure- 
ment of  emissions,  evaluation  of  air  quality,  special 
investigations,  and  recommendations  for  control 
methods.  Approximately  15  special  studies  and  field 
investigations  a  year  are  made  in  support  of  local 
programs. 

PROGRAM  CHANGES 

In  accordance  with  agreement  between  the  Secre- 
taries of  Human  Relations  and  Resources  Agencies, 
29  state  funded  positions  and  18  positions  federally 
funded  by  interagency  agreement  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Air  Resources  Board  of  the  Resources 
Agency,  effective  July  1, 1969. 

Laboratory  and  data  processing  services  required 
by  the  Air  Resources  Board  are  reflected  in  the  de- 
partmental budget  and  are  reimbursed  in  the  amount 
of  $251,680. 
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I.  ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH   AND  CONSUMER   PROTECTION    PROGRAM— Continued 

B.  Air  Sanitation — Continued 

To  carry  out  the  public  health  function  for  air  '"P"*  ^ff^^       \'^™^^ 

pollution  control,  four  positions  are  continued  in  the  Expenditures $786,655      $474,186 

Environmental    Health    and    Consumer    Protection  Personnel  man-years 47.1  31.4 

Program  funded  by  a  support  appropriation  of  $64,-  ^^^pe^ditiire?"^^^^^ 

795  from  all  Motor  Vehicle  Fund.  Personnel  man-years 


Estimateff 
1969-70 
$569,327 
31.4 


-$504,532 
-27.5 


C.  Radiological  Health 


Output  Actual 

1967-6S 

Environmental  samples 

collected     6,000 

Separate  analyses  of  environ- 
mental  samples    14,800 

Sampling  locations  maintained  200 

Montlily,  quarterly,  and  special 
environmental  reports  pre- 
pared     30 

Voluntary  agencies  participat- 
ing in  surveillance 105 

Radiation  machines  registered       23,759 

Registrations  processed 3,500 

Reports,  guides,  and  investiga- 
tions   (machines)    85 

Radiation  machines 

inspected   3,600 

Radiation  machine  facility  de- 
ficiencies corrected 3,800 

Radiation  facility  plans  re- 
viewed      204 

Radioactive  material  licensing 

actions 1,600 

Radioactive  material  facilities 

visited    1,200 

Radioactive  material  facilities 

deficiencies  corrected 1,000 

Reports,  guides,  and  investiga- 
tions (materials) 110 

Need 


Estimated 
1968-69 

6,000 

14,800 
200 


30 

120 
25,000 
18.000 

100 

5,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 

6,000 

14,800 
210 


30 

120 

26,000 

4,500 

120 

5,500 


5,000 

5,000 

250 

275 

1,650 

1,650 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 
125 


1,000 
150 


All  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  involves  risk. 
The  risk  is  qualitatively  different  from  the  risk  of  such 
things  as  an  automobile  accident  or  the  incurring  of 
a,  viral  disease.  Radiation  does  not  bring  about  any 
new  kind  of  illness  or  damage — it  only  tends  to  in- 
crease the  incidence  of  human  ills  that  also  have  other 
causes.  For  example,  radiation  exposure  can  lead  to 
a  shortened  life  span  or  to  a  greater  risk  of  incurring 
leukemia.  Severe  overexposure  can  cause  immediate 
death,  but  ordinarily  there  is  a  long  latent  period 
between  exposure  and  the  appearance  of  harmful  ef- 
fects, so  that  the  cause  of  damage  is  not  easily  recog- 
nized in  the  individual.  In  addition  there  may  be 
genetic  damage  which  can  take  generations  to  be- 
come apparent  and  which  could  adversely  affect  the 
genetic  heritage  of  the  human  species.  Scientific 
knowledge  concerning  the  effects  of  radiation  makes 

74  clearly  evident  the  need  for  vigilance  in  controlling 

75  radiation  so  that  the  benefits  in  medicine,  science,  and 
industry  outweigh  the  risks. 


76 

77 

78 

79     Oijectives 

80 

1^        The    objective    of    the    department's    radiological 

83    health  activities  is  to  eliminate  or  reduce  to  aeeept- 

H    able  levels  all  unproductive  and  unnecessary  radia- 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 


tion  exposure  from  radiation  machines  and  radioactive 
materials. 

Authority 

The  radiological  health  activities  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  are  authorized  by  Sections 
4400-4404  and  25600-25876  of  the  Health  and  Safety 
Code.  Implementing  regulations  are  in  Sections 
30100-30397,  Title  17,  California  Administrative 
Code.  The  regulations,  which  are  compatible  with 
those  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  as  re- 
quired by  an  agreement  with  the  AEC,  are  based  on 
standards  and  recommendations  developed  by  nation- 
ally and  internationally  recognized  experts  in  the 
fields  of  radiation  protection  and  health  physics. 

General  Description 

Every  Californian  is  continually  irradiated  from 
without  and  within  by  radiation  from  radioactive 
materials  of  both  natural  and  man-made  origin.  At 
least  10  million  of  us  will  receive  radiation  exposure 
for  medical  or  dental  diagnostic  purposes  during  the 
year;  radioactive  materials  will  be  administered  for 
medical  purposes  to  some  75,000  patients;  and  more 
than  60,000  Californians  will  be  exposed  to  radiation 
while  at  work.  As  radiation  use  continues  to  grow, 
and  we  become  aware  of  radiation  hazards  previously 
neglected  or  underestimated  (e.g.,  radiation  from  tele- 
vision receivers  and  other  electronic  products),  we 
find  more  and  more  persons  being  exposed.  The  av- 
erage number  of  diagnostic  radiographs  per  person  is 
expected  to  double  by  1980.  Unless  average  radiation 
exposure  per  radiograph  is  reduced  (which  can  be 
done  without  sacrifice  of  diagnostic  quality)  total 
population  exposure  may  reach  unacceptable  levels. 
There  is  a  gradual  long-term  rise  in  the  level  of  radio- 
activity in  the  environment  resulting  from  increased 
use  of  radioactive  materials.  Severe  fluctuations  in 
radioactivity  levels  follow  the  detonation  of  nuclear 
devices — those  intended  for  peaceful  purposes  as  well 
as  for  weapons  testing — and  these  will  undoubtedly 
continue. 

Despite  its  potential  for  harm,  radiation  is  a  tool 
that  yields  enormous  benefits  for  the  common  good.  It 
is  indispensable  to  the  practice  of  modern  medicine 
and  dentistry,  and  it  offers  great  scientific  and  eco- 
nomic advantage  for  a  wide  variety  of  research,  agri- 
cultural, educational,  and  industrial  purposes. 
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I.  ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH   AND  CONSUMER   PROTECTION   PROGRAM— Continued 

C.  Radiological  Health — Continued 


The  department's  Bureau  of  Eadiological  Health 
has  primary  responsibility  for  these  activities,  sup- 
ported by  the  Sanitation  and  Radiation  Laboratory 
and,  under  contractual  arrangement,  the  Department 
of  Industrial  Eelations'  Division  of  Industrial  Safety 
and  four  local  health  departments.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Radiation  Control  Law,  other  local  agencies 
may  enter  into  similar  agreements  if  such  agencies  are 
able  to  provide  comparable  services.  Few  local  health 
departments,  however,  have  sufficient  workload  to 
justify  acquisition  of  the  highly  technical  staffs 
needed  for  radiation  protection  efforts. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  surveillance  and  exer- 
cising control  over  use  of  radiation  sources  to  insure 
minimum  practicable  radiation  exposure  to  workers 
and  the  public,  the  radiological  health  activities  of 
the  department  promote  (1)  enhancement  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  clinical  uses  of  radiation  sources  in  the 
interest  of  high  quality  medical  and  dental  care,  and 
(2)  better  understanding  of  benefits  and  hazards  of 
radiation  use. 

1.   Radiological  Environmental  Surveillance 
Objectives 

Surveillance  is  maintained  to  keep  environmental 
radiation  at  acceptable  levels;  to  know  when  it  is 
necessary  to  take  action  to  reduce  population  expo- 
sure to  environmental  radiation;  and  to  alert  con- 
cerned officials  and  the  public  to  the  hazards  of  such 
exposure  when  action  is  necessary. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  assuring  that  we  become 
aware  of  potential  excessive  contamination  resulting 
from  nuclear  device  testing,  from  nuclear  reactors, 
laboratories,  and  other  man-made  causes  through  the 
determination  of  the  levels  of  radiation  in  the  envi- 
ronment by  collecting  and  analyzing  samples  of  en- 
vironmental media;  (b)  preventing  these  environ- 
mental contaminations  from  excessively  exposing  the 
population  by  assessing  the  results  of  the  analyses, 
comparing  these  results  against  acceptable  levels  of 
radiation  and,  if  necessary,  requiring  or  recommend- 
ing additional  controls  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
excessive  exposure ;  ( c )  keeping  environmental  con- 
tamination at  an  acceptable  level  by  maintaining  and 
updating  standards  and  regulations;  and  (d)  pre- 
venting the  public  from  being  misinformed  or  inade- 
quately prepared  by  creating  an  awareness  of  the 
degree  of  risk  present  and  of  the  actions  the  depart- 
ment is  taking  or  is  prepared  to  take. 

2.   Radiation  Machine  Control 

Ohjectives 

Control  is  maintained  over  radiation  producing  ma- 
chines in  use  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
unproductive  radiation  exposure. 


This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  registration  of  machine 
possessors  to  assure  that  locations  of  all  machines  are 
known;  (b)  by  minimizing  exposure  from  machines 
through  the  correction  of  defects  revealed  by  inspect- 
ing, discussing  radiation  problems  and  remedies  with 
operators,  and  requiring  or  recommending  changes; 
(c)  by  training  and  educational  activities  to  increase 
the  skill  and  knowledge  of  machine  operators  so  that 
they  use  the  equipment  to  best  advantage,  with  least 
hazard  to  themselves,  the  patients  and  the  public;  (d) 
by  keeping  the  public  and  X-ray  users  informed  of 
good  radiological  health  practice  and  standards 
through  the  dissemination  of  information;  and  (e) 
by  maintaining  and  updating  standards  and  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  personnel,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment are  kept  at  a  level  of  safety  which  produces 
minimum  exposure  and  which  is  consistent  with  the 
recomemndations  of  other  governmental  and  inde- 
pendent agenices  recognized  as  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject of  radiation  safety. 

3.  Radioactive  Material  Control 
Oijectives 

Control  is  maintained  over  radioactive  materials  in 
order  to  keep  radiation  exposure  from  these  materials 
at  or  below  acceptable  levels. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  a  licensing  program  to 
control  distribution  and  use  of  radioactive  materials 
and  assure  that  before  anyone  acquires  radioactive 
materials  his  facilities,  equipment,  operating  proce- 
dures, and  personnel  are  adequate  to  handle  the  ma- 
terial with  minimum  risk  to  himself,  his  employees, 
and  the  public;  (b)  by  maintaining  and  updating 
regulations  and  standards  to  assure  that  protection 
is  maintained  at  a  level  consistent  with  the  best  infor- 
mation available  to  the  department,  to  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  to  other  recognized 
authorities;  (c)  by  keeping  exposure  from  radioactive 
materials  at  an  acceptable  level  and  eliminating  po- 
tential hazards  by  visiting  facilities  where  materials 
are  used,  discussing  radiation  problems  and  remedies 
with  users,  correcting  specific  radiation  safety  de- 
fects, and  requiring  or  recommending  changes  to  eon- 
forms  to  the  standards;  and  (d)  by  keeping  material 
users  informed  of  safety  standards,  their  rationale, 
effects  of  failure  to  meet  standards,  and  methods  by 
which  standards  may  be  met. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $560,937 

Personnel  man-years 32.8 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$601,101 
32.9 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$614,613 
.32.9 
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1  I.   ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH   AND  CONSUMER   PROTECTION    PROGRAM— Continued 

2 

3  D.  Water  Sanitation 

4 

5  °"*P"*                                       i*g'*::^'s        f^™l^^        ll^^'^f^  existing  water   treatment   facilities   require   periodic 

7  Number  of  water  permits  is-  review  and  control  to  prevent  hazards  to   the   con- 

8  sued   96                 75                 75  sumers. 

10  ^"spe''cted°*.r'_'!!_!!!!!!!!i'':  770             950          1,000  "^^^le  technological  advances  are  producing  new 

11  Evaluation  of  bacterial  com-  '  processes,  chemicals,  and  equipment  for  the  treatment 

12  pliance  records  (purveyor's  ,„„„„  of   water   and  waste   Water,   improper   performances 

13  records)    -              11,400              12,000  „      1          ■                                        u.    •                   j.-              i}    ^         ^J.^      ^                ^ 

14  Number  of  bacteriological  ^^"  misuse  can  result  m  Creation  of  health  hazards. 

15  samples  analyzed  and  The  continuing  development  of  policies,  standards,  cri- 

17  NimbT'*^^  ~h~~~~l ^i~~       ■^^'^^'^         20,500         23,500  teria  and  technical  assistance   to  local  agencies   are 

18  analyzed  and^  CTa^uate™':-^!  3,986  4,200  4,600  needed  to  carry  out  an  efficient  and  effective  water 
1^  Evaluation  of  waste  treat-  santitation  program  to  protect  the  health  of  residents 
21    ^  ""f"'  P^''"*"  -- 618              700              800  of  this  state. 

5±  Hivaluation  of  reclamation  mi            i       ^        ^       i    ^                           i               i!        i 

ii       plants 140             140             140  J-  he  cycle  oi  water  between  use  and  reuse  for  domes- 

24  Reports    of    regional    water  tic  purposes,  recreation,  and  irrigation  of  food  crops 

25  „'3"f  "y  <l°"*™l  bo'l'^'^s 372             375             375  has  become  shorter,  and  the  natural  safety  barriers  of 

26  JNumber   of   technical   sympo-  ,,  ^                   .,,'...,.         -ttt   j.                       i 

27  slums  presented 2                 12  the  past  are  rapidly  diminishing.  Water  can  no  longer 

28  Number  of  training  courses  be  used  only  once  and  discarded.  California  has  pio- 
in       P'''^^^"**^^  ViT^V "~"             ^^               ^^               ^^  neered  in  the  reclamation  of  waste  water,  and  waste 

30  Number   of   shellfish   growing  ,        .  ,     .               -,■-,,.               ■                                  j. 

31  areas  and  plants  certified  27               27               27  Water  is  now  being  reclaimed  for  various  purposes  at 

32  Number  of  shellfish  toxin  sam-  165    locations   in    the    state.    Continued   vigilance    is 

33  pies  analyzed  and  evaluated  270  200  200  needed  to  protect  the  public  health  of  people  using  rec- 
5J  Number  of  standards,  guides,  ^.            ^^               r.^        ^i                         ^             i  •  i             • 

35  criteria  in  progress 10               10                 8  reation  waters — oiteii  the  same  waters  which  receive 

36  Number  of  standards,  guides,  Waste  discharges. 

g^       criteria  completed 2                 4                 6  g^j^g  Ig  million  Californians  are  served  water  by 

|9  Need  about  1,000  large  water  utilities  which  have  been  re- 

41  viewed  and  licensed  by  the  state.  These  systems  in- 

42  The  sanitary  quality  of  California's  water  used  for  elude  some  3,700  wells,  237  stream  or  lake  sources, 

44  recreation  and  sources  of  domestic  water  supply  is  269  chlorination  treatment  works,  113  filtration  treat- 

45  threatened  by  the  increasing  volume  and  complexity  ment  plants,  thousands  of  storage  reservoirs,  and  many 
|6  of  waste  disposal.  Natural  protection  barriers  are  di-  thousands  of  miles  of  water  mains. 

48  minishing  and  areas  isolated  from  public  contact  no  In    addition   to    the    $1,250,000    shellfish    industry, 

49  longer  exist.  sports  harvesting  of   shellfish   is   a  rapidly  growing 

51  Sewage  systems  receive  the  excretions  and  washings  form  of  outdoor  recreation.  Unfortunately,  shellfish 

52  of  man  with  all  the  bacterial,  viral,  and  parasitic  have  the  ability  to  concentrate  hazardous  levels  of  the 
II  disease  agents  man  sheds.  Sewage  also  contains  highly  bacteria  and  chemicals  found  in  storm  and  waste  dis- 

55  toxic   or  corrosive   substances  which   industries   con-  charges.   The  threat  of  shellfish  toxin  which  results 

56  tribute.  The  accelerating  technology  of  the  chemical  in-  from   natural    causes    is    another   problem   requiring 

58  dustry  produces  a  myriad  of  new  and  exotic  house-  attention,  since  dangerous  levels  of  shellfish  toxin  are 

59  hold,  industrial,  and  agricultural  chemicals  each  year,  occurring  more  frequently  than  in  previous  years. 
g-j^  many    of    them    with    unknown    toxicological    prop-  „, .     . 

62  erties.  objectives 

H  Approximate^  950  waste  treatment  plants  are  cur-  The  objective  of  the  departmental  water  sanitation 

65  rently  discharging  wastes  to  lands  and  waters  of  the  activities  is  to  assure  all  the  people  of  California  a 

66  state,  yet  the  ability  of  present  waste  treatment  meth-  high  quality  and  safe  supply  of  water  for  domestic 

68  ods  to  reduce  concentrations  to  acceptable  levels  for  use,  food  production,  and  recreation. 

69  discharge    into   the   water   environment   is   in   many 

™  cases  lacking.  Authonty 

72  The  production  of  high  quality  and  safe  drinking  The  Water  Sanitation  Element  is  authorized  by  Sec- 

73  water   to   counter  balance   these   discharges   depends  tions  203,  206,  3051,  4010-4035,  4450-4461,  5412,  and 

75  upon  proper  design,  construction,   and  operation  of  24000-24159  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Code ;  Sections 

76  domestic  water  systems.  Control  of  such  a  network  is  5670-5674  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Code ;  and  Section 
,f8  a  major  and  continuing  task.  Newly  proposed  and  13025,  13111.  and  13521  of  the  Water  Code. 
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I.  ENVIRONMENTAL    HEALTH    AND  CONSUMER   PROTECTION    PROGRAM— Continued 


D.  Water  Sanitation — Continued 


General  Description 


The  Water  Sanitation  Element  maintains  surveil- 
lance and  exercises  preventive  and  control  measures 
relative  to  providing  safe,  wholesome,  and  potable 
water  supplies ;  treatment  and  reuse  of  sewage  vsdthout 
hazards  of  disease  or  adverse  effects  upon  water  sup- 
plies, assuring  that  shellfish  are  grown  and  processed 
in  water  such  that  the  product  will  be  free  of  disease 
organisms,  hazardous  chemicals  and  toxins;  and 
achieving  sanitation  and  safety  for  bathers  at  public 
swimming  pools,  beaches  and  other  recreation  areas. 

Several  state  departments  are  engaged  in  activities 
which  complement  the  water  sanitation  activities  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  but  tlieir  re- 
sponsibilities do  not  duplicate  those  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

Departmental  water  sanitation  activities  are  con- 
cerned with  domestic  water  supplies;  sewage  disposal 
and  safe  reuse  of  reclaimed  water;  sanitation  and 
safety  of  recreational  areas  and  swimming  pools ;  and 
shellfish  sanitation  and  toxin  monitoring. 

1.   Domestic  Water  Supply 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  component  is  to  promote  a 
domestic  water  of  high  quality,  free  from  hazards  of 
disease  transmission,  and  meeting  prescribed  water 
quality  standards. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  field  inspection  of  water 
systems  to  eliminate  defects;  (b)  evaluating  bacterio- 
logical compliance  records  to  control  quality  of  the 
water  delivered  and  taking  corrective  action  where 
necessary;  (e)  performing  detailed  investigations  of 
selected  systems  with  unusual  problems;  (d)  evaluat- 
ing existing  practices  and  establishing  standards  for 
water  works  facilities;  (e)  reviewing  applications  for 
water  permits  and  preparing  engineering  reports  and 
recommendations;  (f)  evaluating  water  samples  col- 
lected in  support  of  engineering  activities;  (g)  train- 
ing of  water  utility  operators;  and  (h)  providing 
sanitary  engineering  assistance  to  local  and  state 
agencies. 


2.  Sewage  Disposal  and  Safe  Reuse  of  Reclaimed  Water 
Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  this  component  is  to  prevent  con- 
tamination of  the  state 's  water  and  to  assure  that  re- 
use of  water  reclaimed  from  sewage  does  not  create 
health  hazards. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  evaluating  operations  of 
selected  waste  treatment  plants  and  waste  reclamation 
projects  that  have  particular  piiblic  health  signifi- 
cance; _(b)  providing  sanitary  engineering  assistance 
and  training  to  state  and  local  agencies;  (c)  providing 
an  enteroviru-s  identification  service  and  consultation ; 
and  (d)  preparing  guides  or  standards  for  waste 
water  treatment. 

3.  Sanitation   and   Safety  at   Recreational   Areas  and    Public 

Swimming  Pools 

0  tjectives 

The  objective  of  this  component  is  to  promote  a  safe 
and  healthful  environment  for  recreation  in  lakes, 
reservoirs,  streams,  bays,  ocean,  canals,  and  public 
swimming  pools. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  investigation  of  water 
quality  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  ocean  beaches;  (b)  evalu- 
ation and  control  of  chemicals  and  devices  used  in 
swimming  pools ;  (c)  developing  guides  and  standards 
for  swimming  pools  and  recreational  lakes;  and  (d) 
providing  sanitary  engineering  assistance  and  train- 
ing to  state  and  local  agencies. 

4.  Shellfish  Sanitation  and  Toxin  Monitoring 
Olijectives 

This  component  has  the  objective  of  assuring  that 
shellfish,  either  commercially  produced  or  sports  har- 
vested, do  not  cause  poisoning  or  transmit  infectious 
diseases. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  inspecting  and  certifying 
ell  commercial  shellfish  beds  and  handling  plants  in 
the  state ;  (b)  investigating  sports  clamming  areas, 
and  (c)  collecting  and  analyzing  shellfish  samples  for 
toxin. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $824,597 

Personnel  man-years 54.7 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$829,193  $850,219 
51.4  51.4 
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U  ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH   AND  CONSU 
E.  Vector  Control  and  Sol 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Epizoologieal-epidemiological 

investigations   104  115  159 

Biological  surveys  and 

investigations   1,982  1,015  5,543* 

Engineering  surveys  and 

investigations 1,691  445  530 

Specimens  submitted  for 

disease  determination 933  1,220  1,710 

Vertebrates  collected,  identi- 
fied, processed 631  850  1,800 

Invertebrates  collected,  identi- 
fied,  processed   72,730  45,950  49,550 

Insecticide  resistance  surveil- 
lance activities 790  900  1,350 

Control  demonstrations 45  42  59 

Emergency  control  operations  11  -  - 

Pesticide  use  agreements 

executed 49  65  60 

Control  units  calibrated 30  80  80 

Education  and  training 
services 273  232  333* 

*  Great  increase  contingent  upon  federal  funding  of  rat  control 
program. 

Need 

More  tlian  40  human  diseases  carried  by  insects, 
ticks,  rodents  and  other  small  wildlife  are  present  in 
California.  Among  these  diseases  are  plague,  tularemia, 
Colorado  tick  fever,  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever, 
relapsing  fever,  murine  typhus  fever,  leptospirosis, 
follicular  conjunctivitis,  enteric  infections,  encepha- 
litis, malaria,  and  a  number  of  obscure  infections. 
The  carriers  of  these  diseases  are  collectively  called 
"vectors"  (from  the  Latin  word  for  "carrier"). 

Some  of  those  called  vectors  are  actually  spreading 
discomfort,  rather  than  disease,  by  their  sheer  num- 
bers, although  serious,  even  fatal,  allergic  responses 
can  result  from  their  bites  and  stings. 

Vectors  occur  everywhere  as  they  originate  in  soil, 
water,  solid  wastes,  and  in  both  natural  and  artificial 
situations. 

Approximately  100,000,000  pounds  of  domestic  solid 
wastes  are  produced  daily  in  California.  Demolition 
wastes,  abandoned  vehicles  and  industrial  solid  wastes 
greatly  extend  this  figure.  Agricultural  solid  wastes 
almost  match  these  combined  wastes  annually,  but 
some  are  produced  seasonally.  The  domestic  fly  and 
rat  problems  resulting  from  inadequate  management 
of  solid  wastes  are  growing  since  they  will  increase  in 
ratio  to  California's  rapid  population  increase.  With- 
out effective  vector  control  in  California  our  conunixni- 
ties — suburban  and  rural — and  our  wilderness  recrea- 
tional areas  would  be  uninviting,  hazardous,  or  both. 

Oijeciices 

The  objectives  of  the  Vector  Control  and  Solid 
Waste  Element  are  to  investigate,  identify,  evaluate, 
interpret,  and  obtain  effective  control  of  conditions 
responsible  for  vector  and  solid  waste  problems;  to 
prevent  development  of  such  problems  through  employ- 
ment of  scientific  technology,  incorporating  environ- 
mental management  and  other  appropriate  techniques  ; 
and,  by  education,  to  encourage  public  participation 
in  vector  prevention  and  control  and  in  problems  of 
solid  waste  management. 


MER  PROTECTION   PROGRAM— Continued 
id  Waste  Management 

Authority 

Activities  of  the  Vector  Control  and  Solid  Waste 
ilanagement  Element  are  authorized  by  Sections  200, 
206,  211,  215,  1800-1813  and  2425-2426  of  the  Health 
and  Safety  Code,  and  Section  139.5  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Code.  Requirements  of  Article  51,  International 
Sanitary  Regulations,  are  fulfilled.  Regulations  con- 
tained in  California  Administrative  Code,  Title  17, 
Article  2,  Sections  7934-7937  are  administered. 

General  Description 

Vectors  occur  widely  in  California  under  both 
natural  and  man-made  conditions.  Man-made  vector 
problems  related  to  residential,  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, conservational  and  recreational  developments 
are  the  most  troublesome  and  difficult  to  resolve. 
Hence,  a  preventive  program  is  emphasized,  much  of 
which  is  conducted  collaboratively  with  various  local, 
state,  and  federal  agencies. 

The  Department's  Bureau  of  Vector  Control  and 
Solid  Waste  Management,  supported  by  its  labora- 
tories, conducts  a  statewide  field  program  directed 
against  over  1,100  species  of  mosquitoes,  midges,  do- 
mestic flies,  gnats,  cockroaches,  fleas,  mites,  lice,  ticks, 
wasps,  snails,  venomous  reptiles,  spiders,  scorpions, 
rats,  mice,  wild  rodents,  and  other  disease-reservoir 
animals. 

Since  vectors  are  mobile,  some  dispersing  great 
distances,  their  control  may  require  measures  over 
extensive  areas.  Vector  control  measures  are  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological,  and  they  require  precise  ap- 
plication in  order  to  preclude  side  effects  upon  people, 
domestic  animals,  and  other  wildlife,  and  agriculture. 

Tlie  bureau  provides  vector  control  services  through 
engineers,  is  located  in  Redding,  Sacramento,  Fresno, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Berkeley,  to  provide  maximum  as- 
sistance to  the  public  and  other  agencies.  Program 
activities  consist  of  vector  surveys,  investigations,  con- 
sultation, surveillance,  education,  training,  control 
demonstrations  and  emergency  control  operations  in 
event  of  epizootics,  epidemics,  or  disasters. 

The  bureau  provides  vector  control  services  through 
local  health  agencies  whenever  possible ;  however,  less 
than  20  percent  of  these  agencies  possess  adequate 
vector  control  staff  or  programs  and  the  majority 
depend  entirely,  or  largely,  upon  the  state  for  vector 
control  assistance.  Because  of  the  critical  mosquito 
problem  in  California,  51  mosquito  abatement  districts 
have  been  created  to  serve  the  public  demand.  The 
bureau  provides  these  districts  with  necessary  tech- 
nical services  and  training.  Elsewhere,  surveys,  dem- 
onstrations, and  technical  assistance  are  provided 
other  jurisdictions  or  public  groups  having  vector 
problems. 

Vector  control  is  charged  with  alerting  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Agriculture  concerning  plague 
and  other  vector-borne  diseases,  to  bring  about  re- 
quired state  and  local  agricultural  agency  rodent  and 
ectoparasite  control  operations.  A  network  of  ob- 
servers from   public   utilities  and  state   and  federal 
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agricultural,  natural  resources  and  recreational  agen- 
2    cies  is  utilized  to  guide  Tector  surveys.  Coordination 

8  is  provided  local  health  agencies  in  the  enforcement 

9  of  state  regulations  covering  the  capture,  shipment, 
and  sale  of  small,  ■wild  animals. 

Vector  Control  aims  to  shift  public  attitudes  on 
solid  wastes  away  from  disposal,  which  offers  no  ulti- 
mate solution,  to  the  view  that  solid  wastes  should  be 
salvaged  and  converted  for  future  use.  Through  a 
federal  grant,  a  statewide  inventory  of  solid  wastes 
has  been  completed  as  a  basis  for  developing  a  state 


15  plan  for  solid  wastes  management.   Consultation   on 

22  solid  wastes  management  is  provided  local  jurisdic- 

II  tions  to  the  extent  possible. 

25  The  pest  control  industry  performs  vector  control, 

26  particularly  rat.  mouse  and  cockroach  control,  within 

28  communities.  The  bureau  aims  to  improve  the  tech- 

29  nieal  competence  of  this  industry  and  to  obtain  closer 
|9  industry  collaboration  with  local  health  agency  sani- 
32  tation  programs. 

|3  In  rural  and  wilderness  areas,  particularly  recrea- 

35  tional,  the  public  faces  a  variety  of  vector  hazards.  In 

36  many  of  these  areas,  financial  resources  to  enable  use 
|g  of  conventional  control  measures  are  limited.  The 
39  bureau,  in  these  situations,  performs  investigations, 
^^  surveys  and  demonstrations  of  necessary  prophylactic 

42  and  control  procedures. 

43  The  five  components  of  this  element,  each  of  which 
occupies  an  extensive  area  of  activity,  follow: 


1.  Zoonoses  Suppression 

Ohjeciives 


44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51  To  provide  field  surveillance  and  laboratory  diag- 

52  nosis  of  bubonic  plague  and  other  zoonotic   fanimal- 

54  borne)   diseases;  surveillance  of  vertebrate  host  and 

55  arthropod  vector  populations ;  investigate  disease  out- 

57  breaks  and  sources  of  human  infections ;  assure  ap- 

58  propriate  control  measures  to  protect  human  popula- 
1^  tions. 

61  Intensive   surveillance  will  be   performed  to   cope 

62  with  continuing  plague  outbreaks  in  wild  rodents. 
g4  Greater  emphasis  must  now  be  placed  upon  sea  and 
65  airports,  owing  to  the  hazard  of  importing  plague-in- 
|l^  fected  animals  in  cargo  from  Asia.  Intelligence  net- 

68  work  contacts  will  be  increased.  Added  emphasis  will 

69  be  placed  on  procedures  to  gain  early  detection  of  epi- 

71  zootics.  and  to  search  for  permanent  animal  reservoirs 

72  of  infection. 

74  Broader  responsibility  will  be  accepted  for  zoonoses 

75  in  addition  to  plague.  A  field-laboratory  team  ap- 
7^  proach  will  be  used  for  comprehensive  differential 
78  diagnoses  of  animal  dieoffs.  Studies  will  be  under- 
^9  taken  of  several  arthropod-borne  viruses,  tularemia 
81  and  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever. 

82 

83  2.  Water- Related  Vector  Prevention/Control 
84 

85  Objectives 

86 

87  To  protect  the  people  of  California  from  mosquito- 

H  borne  viral  ecephalitides  and  malaria,  and  from  the 

90  adverse  economic  effects  of  pest  mosquitoes,  midges 
91 


and  aquatic  gnats  through  appropriate  environmental 
management  measures,  supplemented  by  biological 
and  chemical  control. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  awareness  of  water  and 
snovrpaek  conditions  and  other  factors  influencing 
potential  outbreaks  of  mosquito-borne  diseases  and 
alerting  local  officials  when  extraordinary  measures 
are  required;  (b)  determining  vector  problems  and 
making  appropriate  recommendations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  control  programs;  (e)  conducting 
insecticide  resistance  surveillance  as  a  basis  for  substi- 
tuting more  effective  chemicals;  (d)  developing  stand- 
ards of  performance  for  vector  control  agencies, 
including  recordkeeping,  equipment  operation  and 
efScieney  of  procedures;  (e)  certifying  the  effective- 
ness, safety  and  legality  of  available  insecticides, 
when  employed  according  to  specified  limitations: 
(f ")  reviewing  plans  for  and  inspecting  federal,  state 
and  local  water  development  and  irrigation  construc- 
tion projects  to  incorporate  vector  prevention  fea- 
tures; (g)  providing  technical  guidance  and  control 
demonstrations  for  local  .jurisdictions,  and  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  local  programs. 

3.  Solid    Waste    Management    (and    Related   Vector    Preven- 
tion/Control) 

Objectives 

To  accomplish  effective  reduction  of  environmental 
health  hazards,  inchiding  domestic  fly,  rodent  and 
other  vector  production;  air  and  water  pollution; 
land  blight:  and  public  nuisances  related  to  the  ac- 
cumulation, storage,  collection  and  disposal  of  solid 
wastes. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a.)  developing  and  implement- 
ing a  comprehensive  plan  in  which  state  and  local 
government  and  private  industry  are  coordinated  in 
a  statewide  program  of  effective  solid  wastes  manage- 
ment; (b)  developing  and  implementing  minimum 
standards  for  solid  waste  handling  and  disposal;  (c) 
effecting  improvements  in  existing  solid  waste  pro- 
grams and  systems  by  providing  technical  consulta- 
tion to  local  agencies;  fd)  expediting  the  develop- 
ment of  new  or  improved  technology  for  solid  waste 
handling  by  stimulating,  coordinating  and  partici- 
pating in  high  priority  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  and  by  serving  as  the  state's  solid  waste 
agency  in  contacts  and  relations  with  the  Federal 
Solid  "Wastes  Program:  (e)  creating  a  public  aware- 
ness of  solid  waste  problems  and  responsibilities  and 
disseminating  technical  information  through  public 
education  and  traininsr;  and  ff")  maintaining  state- 
wide surveillance  of  solid  waste  management  practices 
to  determine  location  and  extent  of  problems,  levels 
of  health  hazards  and  necessary  public  protection  and 
the  rate  of  progress  in  implementing  improvements. 

4.  Community  Premises- Related  Vector  Prevention/Control 
0 ijectives 

To  accomplish  effective  reduction  of  public  health 
hazards  and  economic  damage  associated  with  rats, 
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I.   ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH    AND  CONSUMER   PROTECTION    PROGRAM— Continued 
E.  Vector  Control  and  Solid  Waste  Management — Continued 

cockroaches,  mice,  fleas,  food-infesting  insects,  pigeons  assistance  to  others  in  specific  areas  needing  study ; 

and  other  vectors  in  residential,  commercial  and  in-  and  (g)  developing  plans  to  meet  public  health  prob- 

dustrial  neighborhoods  through  environmental  man-  lems  resulting  from  the  increasing  human  exposure 

agement,    structural    improvement    and    vector    sup-  to  vectors  in  rural  and  wilderness  environments, 
pression. 

This  is  achieved  by.   (a)  performing  surveys  and  WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 

assessing  community  vector  problems:  (b)  evaluating  ,^     ,    ,        „,    ,      „     ...     ^.        .      _^.,  „..     .„  ,  . 

community  vector   control  programs  undertaken  by  f,^f'\  ^"I,  State  Part^c^pat^onm   Wddhfe   RaUes 

local   agencies;    (c)    developing    and   coordinating   a  ^^^f™/'     V"^   mitiative   for   wildlife    rabies   control 

comprehensive  statewide  program  of  community  rat  ^^.^        been  left  to  the  counties  with  the  result 

control,  involving  local  health  agencies,  state  and  fed-  f^^  ^.'^^y.^l  ^^^^^^  n°  coordination  of  program  effort 

eral  agencies,  and  the  pest  control  industry;  (d)   de-  for  wildlife  rabies  control  within  the  state.  Wildlife 

veloping  community  vector  control  guidelines  in  co-  f^^^^^  '^  ^f^'^  than  just  a  county  _problem_  and  there 

operation  with  other  public  agencies  and  industry ;  (e)  ^\^.  '^'^''''l^  f  f '^  ^°^  .^^^^te  participation  m  wildlife 

providing  technical   guidance,   training,   consultation  '"^^'^^  '^"^^^^l  *«  provide  the  continuity  and  coordi- 

and  prolram  assistance  to  local  health  agencies  and  jJif  °^  P™^^™  '*°^*  ^^'""^  '^  ^°^  l^'"^^"^-   ^^ 

other  participating  groups;    (f)    undertaking  vector  ^  ornia.                             ^ 

ecology  studies  required  in  the  development  of  more  ^  roposed  Program.     It  is  proposed  that  the  Depart- 

effective  control  technology;  and  (g)  developing  pub-  ^^^^^^^  f  '^^^^''^  Health  coordinate  the  wildlife  rabies 

lie  awareness  and  educating  private  citizens  to  take  control  program  through  contract  with  the  existing 

organized  action  against  community  vectors  and  the  J^westock  Protection  Program  operated  on  a  coopera- 

conditions  sustaining  them.  tive^ basis  by  the  Division  of  Wildlife  Services,  Bureau 

of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.S.  Department  of 

5.  Field-Wilderness  Area  Vector  Prevention/Control  Interior  and  the  California  Department  of  Agricul- 

OhjecUves  twee. 

Discussions  have  been  held  between  this  department 

To  reduce  the  level  of  morbidity  and  discomfort  and  the  California  Department  of  Agriculture.  An 

caused  by  venomous  and  noxious  animals   (e.g.,  rat-  amount  established  at  $94,000  (General  Fund)  of  the 

tlesnakes,   wasps,   conenose   bugs,    ticks,    spiders   and  livestock  protection  program  presently  included  in  the 

scorpions)  to  residents  and  visitors  of  California  en-  Department  of  Agriculture  budget  is  being  used  for 

gaged  in  outdoor  occupational  and  recreational  activ-  wildlife  rabies  control  in  the  state.  This  budget  pro- 

ities.  poses  that  funds  be  provided  the  Department  of  Pub- 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  acquiring  an  understand-  He  Health  for  wildlife  rabies  control  by  a  reallocation 
ing  of  the  biology,  ecology  and  distribution  of  noxious  of  $94,000  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
animals;    (b)   adapting  existing  techniques  or  devel- 
oping new  control  technology ;  (c)  developing  personal  '"P"*                                               1967-6S        ^a%S-69         WeS^To' 

prophylactic   procedures;    (d)    encouraging   and   as-  Expenditures    $555,378      $573'l92      $582,993 

sisting  local  agencies  to  broaden  their  programs  to  Personnel  man-years 41.7  40  40 

include  control  of  field  and  wilderness  vectors;    (e) 

making  laboratory  and  field  tests  of  specific  control  WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 

,       °     ,.,.•',,      .  ,„■.  .K.         4.     1,    •      1  Expenditures -  -         $94,000 

and  prophylactic  techniques;  (t)  providing  technical  Personnel  man-years _  _  _ 

F.  Occupational  Health 

°"*P"*                                       j^g^^;:^        ^^^'^^^        II'^^lIo'  I'esii^t  in  inability  to  continue  working  for  a  period 

Ensineering  studies  completed            55               60               60  of  time  and  about  500  are  fatal.   Occupational  dis- 

Medlcal  studies  completed 30               45               45  eases   involve   a  wide   range   of   organs   and   svstems 

Physician  consultations 500                650                700  ■      i    j-        ^i                              i          j.i      i         j.    xi      i     '       j.i 

Standards  recommended 12                 2  including  the  nervous  system,  the  heart,  the  lung,  the 

Occupational    disease    reports  liver,  the  kidnevs  and  the  skin. 

CouXrprovid"e-d"  monftl7Ve:      ^°'"*^''         ^^'"°*^         ^'^'^^^  .  ^^0^?  Conditions  clearly  attributable  to   destruc- 

ports    of    occupational    dis-  tive  agents  encountered  in  workplaces  are  cancer,  lung 

Delfth'cirtrficateTTnmm-a-rTzid            500               slo                6oS  ^^'^O^j,^'    ^   T^^^'^^^l  °^    systemic    poisonings     deafness, 

Local  health  department  per-  Eiiid   dermatitis.    The   causative  agents   include   dust, 

sonnel  trained  102             125             125  welding  fumes,   plasties,  paints,   solvents,  pesticides. 

Technical  bulletins  prepiired-^              1                 1                 1  ^g^t,  noise,  and  a  host  of  other  materials  and  pro- 

Inquiries  answered 2,000             2,300             2,500  '           j  •        i              <•           ^              ^    m     s     ^^. 

cesses  used  m  places  of  employment.  To  further  com- 

Hfeei  plicate   the   situation,   each  year  modern   technology 

adds  approximately  500  new  chemical  formulations 

Known  cases  of  work-induced  disease  in  California  and  an  unknown  number  of  new  manufacturing  proc- 

now  total  about  30,000  a  year,  of  which  about  8,000  esses. 
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I.  ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH    AND  CON 

F.  Occupational 


Oijectives 


The  objective  of  the  department's  oeeupational 
health  activities  is  to  reduce  the  incidence  and  severity 
of  work-induced  illness  in  California  by  promoting 
the  maintenance  of  healthful  working  conditions  and 
high  quality  services  and  facilities  for  the  treatment 
of  work-related  diseases. 

Authority 

The  occupational  health  activities  of  the  depart- 
ment are  authorized  by  Sections  205,  207,  211,  429.11 
and  429.12  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Code. 

General  Description 

The  occupational  health  activities  of  the  depart- 
ment are  directed  solely  toward  the  8.000,000  em- 
ployed people  of  California.  The  program  investigates 
and  prevents  work-induced  illness  and  death,  thereby 
protecting  the  individual  worker's  capacity  to  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family.  The  program  utilizes  the 
skills  of  physicians,  chemists,  engineers,  and  statis- 
ticians to  diagnose  disease,  identify  and  measure  caus- 
ative agents,  develop  practical  control  techniques,  and 
gather  statistical  information  on  the  level  and  po- 
tential of  occupational  disease  in  the  work  force.  This 
information  is  used  to  develop  standards  for  the  con- 
trol of  unhealthful  working  conditions. 

The  department's  Bureau  of  Oeeupational  Health 
has  primary  responsibility  for  these  activities  and  is 
supported  by  the  Air  and  Industrial  Hygiene  Labora- 
torj'.  Close  cooperation  is  also  maintained  with  the 
Division  of  Industrial  Safety  of  the  State  Department 
of  Industrial  Relations.  Forty-five  local  health  depart- 
ments maintain  active  interest  in  occupational  health 
problems,  but  only  a  few  provide  organized  services  to 
the  employed  population  in  their  jurisdictions.  The 
bureau  provides  technical  support  and  active  service 
to  supplement  these  local  programs. 

1.  Prevention 

Objectives 

The  main  objective  of  all  the  department's  occupa- 
tional health  activities  is  to  prevent  work-induced  and 
work-related  diseases  among  California's  employed 
population  bj^  identifying  and  then  modifying  or  con- 
trolling those  factors  in  the  work  environment  which 
are  responsible  for  the  disease. 

Preventive  activities  include  medical  and  environ- 
mental evaluation  of  specific  work  situations  suspected 
of  constituting  a  disease  source,  devising  of  prac- 
ticable medical  and  environmental  control  methods, 
and  causing  these  control  methods  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  work  situation. 

2.  Aids  to  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  the  activities  related  to  diagnosis 
and  treatment  is  to  assist  California's  physicians  to 


SUIVIER   PROTECTION    PROGRAiVI— Continued 
Health — Continued 

make  prompt  and  accurate  diagnoses  of  work-induced 
disease  in  order  to  prevent  prolonged  illness,  disabil- 
ity, or  death  and  to  report  diagnoses  promptly  so 
that  the  risk  to  other  workers  can  be  determined. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(196:297,  1966)  states:  "Prompt  and  accurate  diag- 
nosis of  work-induced  disease  is  essential  in  order  to 
prevent  prolonged  illness,  disability  or  death;  deter- 
mine whether  other  workers  are  at  risk;  and  provide 
reliable  information  about  the  kinds  of  work-induced 
diseases  threatening  California's  workers.  Tradition- 
ally, however,  occupational  diseases  defy  diagnosis 
more  frequently  than  those  of  non-occupational  origin. 
The  medical  practice  of  most  physicians  is  within  an 
area  of  readily  accessible  knowledge ;  in  contrast,  most 
physicians  are  unfamiliar  with  the  potential  hazards 
of  the  environment  in  which  their  patients  work.  Most 
medical  school  curricula  devote  little  or  no  time  to 
occupational  medicine.  Very  seldom  is  an  occupational 
disease  case  discussed  during  hospital  staff  confer- 
ences. Few  physicians  read  journals  or  textbooks 
which  cover  occupational  illness.  Most  physicians, 
therefore,  are  not  prepared  to  evaluate  the  effects 
of  an  occupational  exposure  to  toxic  substances  and 
hazardous  materials. ' ' 

3.  standards  Development 
Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  part  of  the  department's  ac- 
tivities is  to  develop  standards  which  assure  statewide 
uniformity  in  workplace  investigation  and  evaluation 
for  protection  of  California's  workers. 

In  a  governmental  program  which  by  definition 
must  involve  itself  directly  in  work  practices  and 
processes  in  order  to  protect  the  health  of  employees, 
and  therefore,  affects  the  economics  of  California 
business  enterprise,  it  is  necessary  that  the  program 
be  applied  uniformly  and  without  bias  throughout  the 
state.  To  effectively  accomplish  this  the  occupational 
health  activities  include:  (a)  development  of  standard 
methods  for  the  chemical  and  physical  evaluation  of 
work  environments  and  for  the  identification  and 
diagnosis  of  occupational  diseases ;  (b)  development  of 
environmental  and  medical  standards  for  exposures  to 
and  control  of  hazardous  agents  in  places  of  employ- 
ment; and  (e)  development  of  standards  of  qualifica- 
tion for  state  and  local  governmental  occupational 
health  personnel. 

4.  Surveillance 

Oyjectives 

The  objective  of  the  surveillance  phase  of  the  oe- 
eupational health  activities  is  to  collect  and  collate 
data  necessary  to  set  program  objectives  and  measure 
program  results. 

In  order  to  operate  in  an  efScient  and  effective 
manner,  every  public  health  preventive  medical  pro- 
gram must  have  a  guiding  element  which  will  system- 
atically describe  the  risk,  level  and  nature  of  diseases 
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1.  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH   AND  CONSUMER   PROTECTION   PROGRAM— Continued 

F.  Occupational  Health — Continued 


and  death  within  classifiable  population  groups,  and 
which  will  collect  the  data  necessary  to  measure  pro- 
gram results. 

The  surveillance  task  of  the  occupational  health 
program  accomplishes  this  by  (a)  collecting  infor- 
mation on  work-induced  illness  and  death  in  the  work 
force,  so  as  to  show  the  incidence  of  disease  by  risk 
category,  and  (b)  by  collecting  information  on  in- 
dustrial processes,  chemicals,  and  potential  exposures 
and  presenting  this  information  in  a  manner  showing 
potential  for  disease  by  risk  category. 

5.   Education  and  Training 

Ohjectives 

An  important  objective  of  the  occupational  health 
activities  is  to  disseminate  preventive  information  to 
relevant  sectors  of  the  population. 


G.   Environmental 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Health  Surveillance  Sj'stems 
Designed,  Tested  and  Put 
Into  Operation : 

Daily  urban  mortality -  2  1 

Medical  examiner  data —  1  — 

Hospital  admission  data -  -  1 

Environmental  Healtli  Hazard : 

Evaluations 30  30  50 

Studies 10  14  18 

Field  or  methodological 

studies   3  5  5 

Environmental  Quality 
Criteria  : 

Preliminary  reports 3  4  5 

Definitive  reports 12  2 

Organization  of  problem-spe- 
cific conferences 3  4  5 

Technical  reports  and  commit- 
tee documents  presented 
and/or  published 37  42  45 

Medical  or  epidemiological  con- 
sultation to  state  and  local 
agencies 10  10  10 

'Need 

Modern  technology  is  continually  producing  new 
environmental  health  hazards,  adding  to  those  already 
recognized  but  which  require  continued  research  eval- 
uation, and  control.  Among  these  hazards  are:  pos- 
sible long-term  ill  effects  of  breathing  polluted  air,  as 
well  as  potential  air  pollution  disasters;  congenital 
malformations  among  the  children  of  women  who  have 
taken  certain  drugs;  effects  of  nitrates  and  organic 
chemicals  in  water  supplies;  effects  of  agricultural 
chemicals  in  food ;  health  effects  of  community  noise 
(such  as  from  heavy  traffic  or  from  trans-sonic  air- 
craft), health  hazards  in  dilapidated  housing;  delayed 
effects  of  new  drugs  and  chemicals;  and  the  abuse  of 
drugs.  The  ability  to  recognize  and  characterize  haz- 
ardous situations  and  to  provide  a  prompt  and  effec- 
tive response  to  them  is  a  reasonable  expectation  by 
the  public  of  the  health  professions  and  of  health  de- 
partments. The  department's  evaluation  of  environ- 
mental hazards  and  immediate  response  to  them  meets 
this  expectation. 


Occupational  disease  prevention  and  control,  like 
other  highly  technical  fields,  is  undergoing  continuous 
change.  Each  year  the  state's  burgeoning  industrial- 
ization introduces  hundreds  of  new  toxic  agents  and 
dozens  of  complex  production  process  changes  into 
the  workplace.  In  addition,  each  year  many  new,  in- 
experienced people  enter  our  work  force.  Accordingly, 
program  staff  must  continuously  participate  both  as 
teachers  and  as  students,  in  education  and  training 
activities  directed  toward  the  development  and  dis- 
semination of  information  on  occupational  disease 
diagnosis,  treatment,  prevention,  and  control  infor- 
mation. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $807,540 

Personnel  man-years 20.9 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$337,397  $347,168 
22.1  22.1 


Hazards  Evaluation 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  phase  of  the  department's  en- 
vironmental health  activities  is  to  collect  data  on  the 
health  effects  of  physical  and  chemical  agents  in  the 
environment  and  to  interpret  all  data  relevant  to  pro- 
grams which  (a)  seek  to  prevent,  abate,  or  minimize 
public  health  problems  from  such  agents,  and  (b)  plan 
or  undertake  positive  steps  toward  a  healthful  en- 
vironment. 

Authority 

The  authorization  is  in  Health  and  Safety  Code 
Sections  205,  211,  425,  39023,  39051  and  39052. 

General  Description 

The  environmental  health  evaluative  activities, 
along  with  other  department  activities,  maintain  sur- 
veillance of  the  environmentally  related  health  reac- 
tions of  California  populations,  develop  procedures 
for  evaluating  health  hazards  due  to  environmental 
factors,  develop  and  review  criteria  and  standards  for 
control  of  such  environmental  factors,  and  participate 
in  programs  for  prevention  and  control. 

Other  parts  of  the  Environmental  Health  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Program  have  responsibilities  for 
meeting  specific  and  established  needs.  This  part  is  re- 
sponsible for  meeting  the  need  to  detect  and  plan  the 
response  to  newer  environmental  threats  to  health. 
Laboratory  support  is  provided  mostly  by  the  Air  and 
Industrial  Hj'giene  Laboratory  and  data  processing  is 
provided  by  the  data  processing  unit.  Universities  and 
other  scientific  groups  provide  essential  data  and  in- 
terpretations. Liaison  with  these  and  with  administra- 
tive agencies  is  provided  by  the  department's  Envi- 
ronmental Health  Advisory  Committee. 

The  rapid  changes  in  technology,  with  California 
often  in  the  vanguard,  places  a  heavy  responsibility 
on  this  department  for  recognition  and  program  de- 
velopment with  respect  to  new  environmental  health 
problems.  Appropriate  methods  for  such  work  are  not 
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widely  available,  and  staff  are  therefore  required  to 
develop  some  of  the  methods  which  are  needed.  This 
is  done  in  conjunction  with  other  departmental  pro- 
grams and  with  university  scientists  in  the  state  and 
elsewhere. 

1.  Surveillance  of  Health  Effects  of  Environmental  Exposures 
Objectives 

The  ob.iective  of  surveillance  of  the  health  of  Cali- 
fornia's population  is  to  detect  promptly  any  manifes- 
tation of  impaired  health,  such  as  increased  mortality, 
excess  illness,  or  impairment  of  health  from  adverse 
environmental  conditions  affecting  a  portion  of  the 
community,  so  that  timely  measures  may  be  taken  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  such  ill  effects. 

This  surveillance  provides:  (1)  warning  when  a 
hazardous  situation  exists;  (2)  information  about  con- 
ditions likely  to  be  hazardous,  and  (3)  data  needed 
for  standard  setting  as  required,  for  example,  by  the 
Air  Eesources  Board  or  the  State  Water  Eesources 
Control  Board. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  analysis  of  daily  mortality 
data  for  certain  key  areas,  comparing  the  number  of 
deaths  observed  with  the  expected  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
vious experience;  (b)  maintaining  a  similar  surveil- 
lance over  the  number  of  deaths  reported  by  county 
medical  examiners  (coroners)  ;  and  (c)  maintaining 
a  similar  surveillance  over  the  number  of  admissions 
to  certain  hospitals  according  to  reason  for  admission, 
or  (d)  carrying  out  serial  health  evaluations  which 
can  be  related  to  changes  in  environmental  exposures. 

2.  Environmental  Health  Hazards  Evaluation  Procedures 

Oijectives 

To  develop  and  implement  procedures  for  evaluat- 
ing health  hazards  due  to  (often  interacting)  environ- 
mental factors  and  including  but  not  limited  to:  (1) 
air  pollution;  (2)  water  pollution;  (3)  drug  abuse; 
(4)  motor  vehicle  accidents;  (5)  community  noise; 
(6)  defective  or  dilapidated  housing;  and  (7)  other 
factors. 

This  is  achieved  by  finding  appropriate  data  or  de- 
veloping methods  for  collecting  such  data,  applying 
epidemiological  and  statistical  procedures  for  inter- 


preting the  data,  and  relating  these  to  environmental 
health  programs. 

3.  Environmental  Quality  Criteria   Based  on   Health    Effects 
Oijectives 

The  objective  of  this  component  is  to  critically  re- 
view existing  criteria  and  standards  or,  when  indi- 
cated, to  develop  new  criteria  and  standards  for  en- 
vironmental agents  affecting  hiiman  health,  based 
upon  scientific  evidence  of  the  effect,  known  or  rea- 
sonably inferred,  for  such  agents  on  human  health. 

This  is  achieved  by  systematic  analysis  of  available 
scientific  information  concerning  exposures  and  ef- 
fects, with  evaluation  of  environmental  processes,  of 
toxicological  information,  and  of  epidemiological  in- 
formation, if  any  of  these  are  available.  Expert  and 
objective  scientific  judgment  is  obtained  on  a  consult- 
ing basis,  if  necessary,  to  review  the  information  and 
interpretations  so  derived. 

4.  Prevention  and  Control 

Oijecttves 

The  objective  of  the  preventive  and  control  effort 
is  to  prepare  and  present  reports  and  analyses  dealing 
with  the  adequacy  and  dependability  of  scientific  and 
technical  resources  for  prevention  and  control  of  en- 
vironmental hazards. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  providing  consultation  on 
health  hazards  to  local  programs  of  prevention  and 
control;  (b)  conducting  and  reporting  on  special 
studies  where  necessary  or  where  requested  by  state  or 
local  agencies;  (c)  interpretation  of  environmental 
hazards  and  control  policies  and  procedures  to  lay 
and  professional  personnel  by  answering  requests  for 
information,  by  preparing  and  disseminating  articles, 
etc.,  for  the  public  and  scientific  press;  and  (d)  ar- 
ranging for,  coordinating  or  conducting  technical 
conferences  of  educators,  scientists,  or  others  con- 
cerned with  evaluation  or  control  of  environmental 
hazards. 


Input 


Actual 
1957-68 


Expenditures $119,728 

Personnel  man-years 10.2 


Output 

Food  and  Drug  Laboratory: 

Samples  for  food  analysis 

Drugs,  cosmetics  and  haz- 
ardous substances  —  sam- 
ples analyzed   

Laboratory  methods  devel- 
oped    

Laboratory  methods  evalu- 
ated     

Samples  analyzed  in  collab- 
orative studies 

Number  of  persons  trained- 
Label  evaluations    


Actual 
1967-68 

1,900 


500 
20 
30 


Estimated 
196S-69 

2,000 


400 
20 
30 


50 

50 

30 

30 

50 

50 

H.  Laboratory  Services 

Estimated  Actual 

1969-70  1967-68 

Animal  studies  to  check  tox- 
2,600  ieity   5 

Numlier  of  court  appear- 
ances      15 

1,800  Air    and    Industrial    Hygiene 

Laboratory : 

■^0  Samples  analyzed    22,385 

c^Q  These  include   such   items 

as   dusts,   solvents,   mate- 
50  rials,  air  and  other  gases 

30  and    continuous    analyzer 

50  calibrations. 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$126,490 
8.7 


Estimated 
196&-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$128,829 
8.7 


Estimated 
1969-70 


15 


26,051 


15 


26,051 
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I.  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION   PROGRAM— Continued 

H.   Laboratory  Services — Continued 


12,506 

12,506 

5,140 

5,140 

2,060 

2,175 

175 

200 

16,000 

18,000 

6,000 

6,000 

473 
40 

500 
50 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-63  1968-69  1969-70 

Methods  developed,  evalu- 
ated and  standardized  —  8,000  9,500  11,350 
These  include  methods  for 
mercury,  arsenic,  nitrogen 
oxides,  ozone,  sulfur  di- 
oxide, lead  in  air  sam- 
ples, respirable  particles  in 
air,  relationship  between 
visibility  and  aerosol  mass 
concentration,  atmospheric 
hydrocarbons,  beryllium, 
various  types  of  solvents 
and  metabolic  products  of 
lead  intoxication.  An  as- 
bestos-in-air project  is 
planned. 

Biological  effects  research 10,656 

Calibration   services   (Color- 
imeter)           5,140 

Sanitation  and  Radiation 
Laboratory : 

Samples    analyzed — sanitary 

chemistry 1,959 

Samples  analyzed  —  organic 

chemistry 156 

Samples    analyzed — sanitary 
biology   15,359 

Samples     analyzed  —  radio- 
chemistry  5,977 

Approved  laboratory  evalua- 
tions    243 

Number   of  persons   trained  34 

Number    of    methods    devel- 
oped or  evaluated 13  15  15 

Public  Health  Laboratory, 
Southern   California : 

Food  and  Drug  Section  : 
Analytical  services — num- 
ber of  samples  reported         1,100  1,100  1,500 

Water  Sanitation  Section : 
Analytical  services — num- 
ber of  samples  reported         5,199  6,400  7,500 
Training — number  of  man- 
days  of  training 500                500  500 

Occupational  Health 
Section : 

Analytical  services — num- 
ber of  samples  reported  940  940  940 
Training — number  of  man- 
days  of  training 5                    5  5 


Need 

Only  the  application  of  chemical  and  microbio- 
logical analyses  to  environmental  conditions  can  as- 
sure the  successful  development,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  health  services  designed  to  protect  and 
preserve  public  health. 

Environment  health  and  consumer  protection  serv- 
ices cover  the  essential  elements  of  food,  water,  air, 
land,  shelter,  and  the  physical  environment  as  a 
whole.  The  control  of  these  elements  relies  on  a  variety 
of  approaches,  all  of  which  depend  on  laboratory 
methods  and  procedures  for  verification,  identification, 
or  acceptability. 

The  engineers,  food  specialists,  and  other  technical 
personnel  of  the  department  require  laboratory  meas- 
urement of  collected  data  and  translation  into  a 
form  which  can  be  evaluated  and  correlated  with  the 


engineering  or  physical  assessment  of  the  situation 
being  studied.  The  laboratory  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  environmental  standards  of  accepta- 
bility and  safety  to  humans  is  essential. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  of  the  laboratory  services  in  the  En- 
vironmental Health  and  Consumer  Protection  Pro- 
gram is  to  provide  measured  data  from  samples,  speci- 
mens, and  materials  submitted  to  the  laboratories 
which  can  then  be  identified,  interpreted,  and  evalu- 
ated by  departmental  staff  or  other  agencies  in  the 
conduct  of  environmental  services. 

Authority 

Authority  for  these  services  is  contained  in  the 
Health  and  Safety  Code,  Section  374. 

Oeneral  Description 

Laboratory  support  is  provided  to  the  department's 
Environmental  Health  and  Consumer  Protection  Pro- 
gram and  to  other  agencies  concerned  vrith  the  en- 
vironment in  the  fields  of  food  and  drug,  air  pollution, 
occupational  hazards,  radiation  hazards,  and  water 
pollution.  This  support  is  provided  by  laboratories 
specializing  in  food  and  drugs,  air  and  industrial 
hygiene,  and  sanitation  and  radiation. 

1.   Food  and  Drug  Laboratory 

Oijectives 

The  objective  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory  is 
to  provide  chemical  and  related  laboratory  support  in 
the  food  and  drug  field  to  protect  the  health  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  people  of  California. 

Laboratory  support  is  provided  to  the  Bureau  of 
Food  and  Drug  and  other  units  of  the  department,  to 
state  and  local  agencies,  to  physicians  and  hospitals  in 
emergencies,  and  to  local  health  departments.  In 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  to  the  organizations 
served,  the  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory  develops  or 
evaluates  laboratory  procedures  for  the  analyses  of 
food  and  drugs,  participates  in  numerous  collabora- 
tive studies  of  analytical  procedures  by  governmental 
agencies  and  professional  organizations;  and  conducts 
animal  studies  to  determine  if,  and  to  what  extent, 
various  substances  are  poisonous.  This  laboratory  will 
give  technical  training  to  professional  personnel  from 
other  laboratories  doing  food  and  drug  work,  and 
give  expert  testimony  on  matters  before  the  courts. 
Clinical  chemical  tests  will  be  performed  on  control 
samples  relating  to  quality  control  of  performance 
evaluation,  and  samples  will  be  tested  for  the  bureaus 
of  this  department  whose  disease  control  programs  ob- 
tain essential  support  from  this  laboratory. 
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H.   Laboratory  Services — Continued 


2.  Air  and  Industrial  Hygiene  Laboratory 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  the  Air  and  Industrial  Hygiene 
Laboratory  is  to  provide  chemical  and  related  labora- 
tory support  necessary  for  the  control  of  air  pollution 
and  for  the  protection  of  employees  against  the  health 
hazards  of  their  working  environments. 

Laboratory  support  is  provided  to  the  department's 
Bureau  of  Air  Sanitation,  Bureau  of  Occupational 
Health,  and  Environmental  Hazards  Evaluation  Unit. 
Additional  laboratory  support  is  given  to  the  Division 
of  Industrial  Safety  of  the  State  Department  of  In- 
dustrial Relations,  to  local  health  departments,  and 
to  local  Air  Pollution  Control  Districts.  The  labora- 
tory workload  is  determined  by  the  requirements  of 
the  several  programs  which  depend  on  its  services. 
Work  will  be  performed  to  analyse  samples,  and  to 
develop,  evaluate,  and  standardize  the  newer  proce- 
dures used  for  the  chemical  analysis  of  such  samples  in 
this  and  other  laboratories.  Further  effort  will  be  ex- 
pended to  research  on  biological  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tants in  order  to  provide  a  rational  basis  for  develop- 
ment of  air  quality  criteria.  Calibration  services  on 
air  monitoring  instruments  in  use  in  California  will  be 
performed.  Technical  information  will  be  prepared 
and  distributed. 

3.  Sanitation  and  Radiation  Laboratory 

Oijeetives 

The  objective  of  the  Sanitation  and  Radiation  Labo- 
ratory is  to  provide  biological,  chemical,  and  radio- 
chemical laboratory  support  necessary  to  safeguard 
man's  environment  in  California. 


Laboratory  support  is  provided  to  the  Bureaus  of 
Sanitary  Engineering  and  Radiological  Health,  as 
well  as  to  other  public  agencies,  such  as  the  Regional 
Water  Quality  Control  Boards.  The  workload  is  de- 
pendent on  the  needs  of  the  programs  supported.  In 
addition,  this  laboratory  will  carry  out  inspection  and 
general  surveillance  of  several  hundred  water  labora- 
tories, both  public  and  private,  which  operate  under 
the  approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health. 

4.  Public  Health  Laboratory,  Southern  California 
Olijectives 

To  provide  chemical  and  other  laboratory  support 
to  protect  the  health  and  economic  interests  of  the 
people  of  California,  related  to  environmental  health 
and  consumer  protection. 

Laboratory  support  is  provided  to  the  Bureaus  of 
Pood  and  Drug,  Sanitary  Engineering,  Occupational 
Health,  and  other  units  of  the  department,  and  to 
other  state  and  local  agencies  in  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia area. 


Input 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Actual  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69 

Expenditures $1,221,947  $1,317,223    $1,320,423 

Personnel  man-years 88  86.8               86.8 


II.  PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL  PROGRAM 


l^eed 


At  present  yearly  rates,  about  one  out  of  every 
hundred  Californian  dies  from  accidents  or  disease. 
Accidental  injury  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  among 
Californians  under  35  years  of  age,  and  it  ranks  with 
heart  disease  as  the  leading  cause  of  lost  man-years 
during  the  most  productive  period  of  life. 

Chronic  disease,  including  alcoholism,  seriously  af- 
fects nearly  10  percent  of  California's  population, 
while  almost  half  the  population  is  affected  in  some 
degree. 

Of  the  communicable  diseases,  syphilis  alone  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  California  nearly  $5  million  last  year  for 
institutional  care  of  the  syphilitic  insane  and  blind. 

Serious  congenital  disease  or  accidental  injury  af- 
fects nearly  20,000  infants  each  year  and  depletes  the 
families'  resources  beyond  their  ability  to  pay  for  the 
necessary  medical  and  hospital  care. 

Disease  strikes  heavily  among  the  minority  popula- 
tions. Tuberculosis  kills  six  times  as  many  Indians  as 
other  Californians;  infant  deaths  among  the  Negro 


population  are  double  those  of  other  California  popu- 
lation groups;  and  80  percent  of  the  seasonal  farm 
workers  (mostly  Mexican- American)  cannot  aiford  to 
pay  for  medical  care. 

Many  of  these  health  problems  are  now  preventable 
in  whole  or  in  part,  or  can  be  made  preventable  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  or  can  be  greatly  ameliorated  if 
essential  personal  health  ser^dces  and  programs  are 
mobilized  into  a  coordinated  effort  and  supported  by 
adequate  resources,  facilities  and  information  collec- 
tion systems. 

OijecHves 

In  collaboration  with  other  departmental  divisions 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  to  establish,  expand 
and  improve  essential  personal  health  services  and 
programs  in  California,  to  identify  specific  acute  and 
chronic  diseases  as  major  causes  of  morbidity  or  mor- 
tality in  California  and  to  establish  and  maintain  ap- 
propriate research  and  epidemiologic  investigations  of 
the  cause  and  prevention  of  such  diseases. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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II.  PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL   PROGRAM- 

Continuing  program  costs 357.4       330.3       32S.S  $23,124,098 

Workload  adjustments ~             ~              |  ^  ~ 

Program  changes -              -         -13.7  - 

Totals,   Preventive   Medical   Program^       357.4      380.3       319.1  $23,124,098 

Support : 

General  Fund 2,881,981 

Federal  funds 2,259,692 

Reimhursements    533,027 

Special  Items : 

General  Fund  492,444 

Subvention  : 

General  Fund 15,828,794 

Federal  funds  1,128,160 

Program  Elements : 

Alcoholism  Control 9              8.7           -  $708,086 

Chronic  Disease  Control 44.8         39.7         34.6  900,524 

Communicable  Disease  Control 27.9         25            25  2,573,493 

Crippled  Children  Services 61.4         58.6         58.6  13,748,475 

Dental  Health  Services 0.6           1              1  15,085 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 21.6         19.2         19.2  326,110 

Mental   Retardation   10.7           9.7           9.7  1,650,352 

JIalnutrition    7.1           6.8           6.8  86,836 

Comprehensive  Out-of-Hospital 

Services 11            11.7           8.3  635,301 

High  Risk  Groups 4              4              4  366,780 

Laboratory  Services 62.3         60.9         64.9  768.733 

Administrative  distribution 97            85            87  1,344,323 


Continued 

$26,917,044 
200,000 

$30,701,112 

244,975 

-500,964 

$27,117,044 

$30,445,123 

3,276,000 
2,198,140 

287,232 

3,015,855 

2,178,811 

285,989 

668,180 

511,195 

19,240,176 
1,447,736 

22,756,048 
1,697,316 

$759,828 

873,911 

2,859,887 

16,567,314 

28,789 

528,958 

2,434,868 

104,362 

$329,841 

908,883 

2,903,019 

17,701,846 

28,845 

532,034 

5,040,439 

104,844 

636,986 

132,255 

816,472 

1,373,414 

418,071 

158,278 

886,298 

1,432,725 

A.  Alcoholism  Control 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 

Number  rehabilitated  to  gain- 
ful employment 1,004 

Disabled  persons  removed  from 

welfare   48 

Average  weekly  earnings  per 
person  returned  to  employ- 
ment      $116 

Total  estimated  monthly  earn- 
ings of  persons  returned  to 
employment    $444,931 

Total  estimated  monthly  sav- 
ings in  welfare  (based  on 
average  AFDC  grant  of 
Wia) $5,125 

Total  estimated  annual  earn- 
ings of  persons  returned  to 
employment    $5,339,175 

Total  estimated  annual  savings 

in  welfare $61,500 

Total  estimated  annual  In- 
come tax  in  dollars  (based 
on  average  family  of  4— no 
state  income  tax  will  be 
paid) $49,053 

Total  number  receiving  di- 
agnostic-evaluation services 
during  .vear 9,690 

Total  number  receiving  reha- 
bilitation treatment  services 
during  the  year 1,743 

Total  n\imber  of  clergy  trained 

in  preventive  counseling — 

Total  number  of  clergy  ori- 
ented to  recognize  persons 
with  alcohol  problems  and 
resources  available  to  assist 
them    400 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1959-70 


1,900 

2,500 

100 

150 

$120 

$125 

$833,333 

$1,250,000 

$10,415        $15,835 

$10,000,000  $15,000,000 
$125,000      $190,000 


McAteer  Act  and  Community 
Programs : 

Contracts  negotiated  and 
processed    

Status  reports  prepared,  dis- 
tributed    

Manuals,  guidelines  issued/ 
revised    

Section  314  (comp.  health 
planning  projects  planned, 
funded) 

Regional  meetings  policy  co- 
ordination and  planning- 

Consultation  and  program 
review  visits 

Local  evaluation  reports  and 
program  plans  reviewed 

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 


12 


Estimated 
1968-69 


13 


Estimated 
1969-70 


13 


23 

47 


30 

58 


30 
60 


00,000 

$125,000 

12,000 

15,000 

3,500 

6,000 

20 

50 

400 


475 


Most  adult  Californians  drink  aleoliolie  beverages. 
The  majority  drink  in  moderation,  but  one  of  every 
12  Californigns  over  age  20  is  an  excessive  drinker, 
facing  serious  physical,  financial,  and  other  compli- 
cations if  dependence  on  alcohol  continues;  and  the 
number  of  teenagers  who  use  alcohol  to  excess  is  in- 
creasing. About  one-quarter  of  the  adult  group  of 
excessive  drinkers — some  250,000  people — are  esti- 
mated to  be  ill  enough  at  any  given  time  to  require 
immediate  medical  and  related  attention. 

Who  are  the  one  million  "alcoholics"?  Three- 
quarters  are  male ;  half  have  attended  or  graduated 
from  college ;  only  about  five  percent  are  classified  a3 
"Skid  Row";  and  45  percent  of  those  employed  work 
in  a  professional  or  managerial  job. 
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II.  PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL   PROGRAM— Continued 
A.  Alcoholism  Control — Continued 

WHAT  IS  THEIR  SEX? 


ARE  THEY  EDUCATED? 


Grammar  School 


WHERE  DO  THEY  LIVE? 


*-Skid 

S%\   Row 


"Alcoholics"  and  those  who  misuse  alcohol  harm 
others  as  well  as  themselves.  In  1966,  1,500  Califor- 
nians  were  killed  and  46,000  injured  in  motor  vehicle 
accidents  involving  a  driver  who  had  been  drinking. 
Alcoholism  is  the  tenth  leading  cause  of  death  in 
California,  and  one-third  of  all  deaths  from  alcohol- 
ism occur  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  resulting  loss  of 
productivity ;  families  on  welfare ;  medical,  insurance, 
legal,  and  other  related  expenses — all  contribute  to 
the  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the  problem,  con- 
servatively estimated  at  $1  billion  a  year  in  Cali- 
fornia. Los  Angeles  County  estimates  more  than  $27,- 
000,000  a  year  in  costs  of  the  problem  to  county 
government  alone. 

Without  an  identified,  organized  statewide  alcohol- 
ism control  program,  working  at  both  state  and  local 
levels,  existing  problems  would  be  seriously  aggra- 
vated. Public  expense,  particularly  costs  of  "control" 


HOW  ARE  THEY  EMPLOYED? 


as  contrasted  to  costs  of  ' '  service, ' '  would  increase  be- 
cause many  alcoholics  now  receiving  service  would  not 
get  it,  while  "new"  alcoholics  would  go  untreated. 
Costs  to  society  will  decrease  only  as  existing  alco- 
holics are  screened  out  of  the  drinking  population  and 
as  the  number  of  "new"  alcoholics  is  reduced  by  or- 
ganized eiforts  toward  prevention  and  early  detection. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  lessen  the  extent  and  gravity  of 
alcoholism  and  misuse  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Authority 

The  alcoholism  program  is  authorized  under  Section 
i3n-42ni'^  (McAteer  Alcoholism  Act)  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Health  and  Safety  Code.  Under  Section  427.6 
of  the  Health  and  Safety  Code,  an  interagency  agree- 
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ment  between  the  State  Departments  of  Public  Health 
and  Kehabilitation  links  both  departments  in  a  co- 
operative program  on  alcoholism.  Many  other  depart- 
ments have  statutory  authority  for  dealing  vpith  vari- 
ous alcohol  problems. 

General  Description 

The  State  Department  of  Ptiblie  Health,  through  its 
Division  of  Alcoholism,  seeks  to  use  a  maximum  vari- 
ety of  resources  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
alcoholism  problem. 

At  a  statewide  level,  with  advice  from  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  on  Alcoholism  and  working 
through  the  Governor's  Coordinating  Council  on  Al- 
cohol Problems  and  other  organizations,  the  Division 
of  Alcoholism  stimulates  both  public  and  private 
agencies  to  action,  assists  them  in  planning  and  co- 
ordinating alcoholism-related  activities,  and  evaluates 
statewide  accomplishment  against  quantified  objec- 
tives. 

At  the  local  level,  the  department,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Department  of  Eehabilitation,  provides 
or  obtains  "services  for  individuals"  and  "services 
for  the  community"  through  community  alcoholism 
nrograms  established  under  the  McAteer  Act  and  ad- 
ministered by  local  health  departments.  Such  pro- 
grams now  exist  in  Alameda.  Contra  Costa,  Los 
Angeles  (three  programs"),  Monterey.  Sacramento, 
San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  San  Joaciuin  and  Santa 
Clara  Counties.  These  are  financed  through  a  com- 
bination of  state,  federal  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  local  funds.  Joint  standards  have  been  set  and 
local  progress  is  evaluated  by  both  departments. 

Although  the  scope  of  these  programs  has  been  lim- 
ited, some  benefit  can  already  be  seen.  The  statewide 
alcoholism  rate  is  still  rising,  but  in  seven  counties 
averaging  eight  years  of  experience,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  McAteer  Act  program,  the  rate 
rose  28.5  percent  while  in  the  balance  of  the  state  the 
rate  rose  32.3  percent. 

The  present  total  of  11  local  programs  are  now 
contributing  to  this  improvement.  While  plans  for 
seven  other  local  programs  have  been  approved  since 
19'^fi.  they  have  not  yet  been  funded. 

The  department's  alcoholism  control  activities  are 
directed  toward:  (1)  stimulating  and  assisting  local 
programs;  (2)  prevention;  C^)  public  information 
and  education;  (4)  measurement,  planning,  and  eval- 
uation: and  (5)  coordination  with  other  agencies  and 
organizations. 

1.   McAteer  Act  Programs  and  Community  Alcoholism 
Program 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  develop  comprehensive  alcohol- 
ism planning,  management,  service,  and  evaluation 
activities  throughout  California,  with  maximum  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  funding  and  with  public  and  pri- 
vate agency  participation,  and  to  maintain  specific 
standards  as  to  quality,  scope,  and  eontinuitv  of  serv- 
ices. 


This  is  achieved  by :  (a)  continuing  and  expanding 
the  cooperative  program  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  and  Eehabilitation  for  support 
of  community  McAteer  Act  programs;  (b)  stimulat- 
ing and  assisting  local  alcoholism  programs  to  develop 
defined  relationships  with  other  programs  and  com- 
munities (such  as  Short-Doyle,  state  hospitals,  acute 
general  hospitals,  recovery  houses  and  others)  needed 
for  the  organization  and  delivery  of  alcoholism  serv- 
ices as  part  of  total  community  health  and  social 
effort;  (e)  stimulating  and  assisting  local  health  de- 
partments to  provide  planning,  management,  and 
evaluation  functions,  and  in  utilizing  other  sources  of 
financial  support  for  alcoholism  control  services  car- 
ried on  within  their  jurisdictions. 

2.  Prevention 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  promote  attitudes  and  practices 
M'hich  are  in  accord  with  validated  knowledge  about 
the  management  and  prevention  of  alcoholism  in  the 
individual  and  society. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  setting  and  testing  stand- 
ards for  the  education  of  secondary  school  children  on 
alcohol  use,  abuse,  and  related  problems,  together  with 
monitoring  levels  of  standards  achieved  in  secondary 
school  children's  learning;  (b)  establishment,  demon- 
stration, and  evaluation  of  guidelines  for  teacher- 
training  institutions  to  enhance  quality  of  secondary 
school  teaching  on  alcohol  use,  abuse,  and  related 
problems;  (e)  training  of  medical  and  related  care- 
givers in  professional  schools  on  the  early  detection 
and  management  of  persons  with  incipient  problems 
related  to  alcohol  use;  and  (d)  stimulation  and  as- 
sistance in  development  of  adult  education  programs 
directed  toward  high-risk  groups  within  the  general 
public. 

3.  Public  Information  and  Education 

Olijectives 

The  objective  is  to  keep  citizens  and  health-con- 
cerned disciplines  informed  of  the  effects  of  alcohol 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  alcohol  problems,  of 
facts  about  alcoholism  as  a  condition  of  ill-health 
which  can  be  and  is  being  altered  for  the  better,  and 
of  the  existence  of  helping  resources  in  communities. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  preparation  and  distribu- 
tion through  local  health  departments  of  fact  sheets, 
bibliographies,  and  film  listings;  and  (b)  preparation 
and  di.stribution  of  a  geographic  directory  of  alcohol- 
ism services. 

4.  Measurement,  Planning,  and  Evaluation 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  update  annually  a  statewide 
comprehensive  plan  for  prevention,  treatment,  and 
control  of  alcoholism ;  to  carry  out  an  annual  statewide 
evaluation ;  and  to  assess  and  report  attainment  of 
quantified  objectives. 
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PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL  PROGRAM— Continued 
A.  Alcoholism  Control — Continued 


This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  compilation  of  information 
changes  in  the  nature,  extent,  location,  and  cost  of 
alcoholism  and  related  problems  within  a  planning, 
programming,  and  budgeting  system  format;  (b)  de- 
velopment and  preparation  of  information  on  types 
and  amounts  of  alcoholism  services  provided  in  Cali- 
fornia with  their  costs  and  relative  effectiveness ;  and 
(c)  analysis  and  reporting  of  measurement  and  evalu- 
ation studies  made  by  local  McAteer  programs,  by  the 
Department  of  Rehabilitation,  and  from  other  sources, 
with  subsequent  redirection  of  statewide  program  ob- 
21    jectives  and  action  priorities. 

22 

5.  Coordination  with  Other  Agencres  and  Organizations 

Ohjectives 

Coordinating  activities  have  the  objective  of  influ- 
encing public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations 
to  define  and  link  existing  alcoholism  services  and 
financial  resources,  as  required  by  the  statewide  com- 
prehensive plan. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  executive  and/or  legisla- 
tive specification  of  particular  alcoholism  and  alcohol 
problem  control  responsibilities  of  concerned  state  de- 
partments, together  with  implementation  of  appropri- 
ate policies,  regulations,  and  standards  in  such  depart- 
ments and/or  their  local  counterparts ;  (b)  continuing 
assessment,  establishment  of  common  objectives  for, 
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and  promotion  of,  optimal  use  of,  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral resources  applicable  to  alcohol  problems;  and  fc) 
stimulation  and/or  assistance  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, units  of  state  government,  local  health  depart- 
ments, and  others  in  development  of  alcoholism  re- 
search and  demonstration  applications. 

PROGRAM  CHANGES 

SB  466,  Chapter  319,  Statutes  of  1968,  provides 
that  the  termination  date  of  the  McAteer  Alcoholism 
Act  be  changed  to  the  61st  day  after  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  1969  Eegular  Session  of  the  Legislature. 

This  termination  date  was  established  in  order  to 
provide  a  specified  period  of  time  in  which  to  evalu- 
ate the  current  program. 

The  1969-70  continuing  operations  budget  reflects 
deletion  of  the  program  as  scheduled,  however,  the 
Governor  will  request  the  introduction  of  new  legis- 
lation. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $708,086 

Personnel  man-years 9.0 

PROGRAM  CHANGES 

Expenditures — 

Personnel  man-years — 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$759,828 
8.7 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$791,594 
8.7 


-$461,753 
-8.7 


B.  Chronic  Disease  Control 

0"*P"*                                       j^l\"^        ^g'^^^9^        fg^g'f^Jf  79  are  afflicted  with  diagnosed  heart  disease  and  al- 

Publlcations,  special  reports  -            16       '        IS               20  i^iost  the  Same  number  are  suspected  of  having  heart 

Reports  to  hospitals 1S3             133             172  disease.  Many  of  the  80,000  deaths  per  year  and  much 

wZk'shops°eondifcted":::::::           i              ll             ^12  of  the  disability  occur  in  the  35-54  age  groups  and  are 

Patients  Served :  preventable.  Cancer,  a  disease  of  all  ages,  is  the  sec- 

R^'lFYialysTs-::::::::::::            is             ii             m,  "^^  leading  cause  of  death  in  California.  Of  persons 

Screening 17,500         19,500         22,000  alive  today,  one  in  SIX  will  die  or  cancer.  Chances  or 

Consultations  to :  developing  cancer  are  one  in  four ;  of  recovery,  one 

Loeri  hellth'agenciii"!""          260             350             400  m   three.   Since   1950,   emphysema   death  rates  have 

National,  state,  regional  steadilv  increased  from  1.5  per  100,000  to  13.0  per 

^rograms''™^'''''""  """^  "^^'^           15              20              30  100,000.  Arthritis,  the  most  common  crippling  disease, 

Tumor  cases  followed 75,000         76,000         77,000  affects   an   estimated    1,230,000    Californians.    It    ac- 

Statewide    surveys    conducted             5                 5                 5  eounts  for  an  untold  number  of  recorded  days  of  dis- 

Lectures  to  professional  groups              3o                  40                  50  ,  .,.,                .          .      .^         .                  ■     ^                     ^^ 

Numijer  of  local  programs  es-  ability,  causmg  Significant  economic  loss  annually. 

tabllshed  by  contract 103               60               50  Jt  jg  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  cost  in  dollars, 

tained  _^™  ^^!-°!^'L^ 300             350             400  direct  and  indirect,  of  any  disease ;  but  cost  estimates 

of  certain  site-specific  cancers  illustrate  their  drain. 
Weed 

Number  of  deaths  pee         Direct  and  indirect  costs 

Chronic   diseases  cause   some   115,000   deaths   among  condition                                        year  in  California          durinu  [ifetime  of  patients 

f^  ,.g        .  ,  1       nr\  i      i!      11  Cerviciil   cancer   4,200  $100,200,000 

Californians    each    year ;    nearly    70    percent    of    all  j^ung  cancer 700  27,000,000 

deaths.  No  decrease  in  their  number  is  foreseeable. 

With  each  advance  in  medical  science  and  technology  Control  of   chronic   diseases   can   be   accomplished 

and  with  the  survival  of  increasing  numbers  of  ehil-  only  through  programs  of  prevention,  early  detection, 

dren,  new  groups  are  added  to  the  population  with  diagnosis  and  treatment,   rehabilitation,   and   educa- 

chronic  disease  or  disability.  Every  man,  woman  and  tion. 

child  is  a  potential  victim   of   chronic   disease.   The  oi'ectives 
toll  on  society — economic,  social,  physical — is  not  that 

man  dies  of  chronic  disease  but  that  many  die  at  a  The  objective  is  to  reduce  morbidity  and  mortality 
young,  productive  age  and  that  many  more  suffer  from  chronic  diseases.  The  activities  for  this  pur- 
prolonged  disability  before  death,  pose  are:  (a)  maintaining  current  information  on 
Cardiovascular  diseases  are  the  leading  cause  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the  effectiveness 
death.  An  estimated  1,400,000  Californians  aged  18-  of   existing   control  measures;    (b)    identifying   bio- 
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II.  PREVENTIVE  MEDICAL  PROGRAM— Continued 
B.  Chronic  Disease  Control — Continued 


logical,  physical,  and  social  conditions  responsible 
for  the  causation  of  chronic  diseases;  (c)  advising 
Californians  of  current  methods  of  detection,  treat- 
ment, and  prevention  and  then  encouraging  them  to 
act  on  their  own  behalf;  (d)  fostering  high  quality 
comprehensive  services  and  facilities;  and  (e)  de- 
veloping standards  to  promote  and  maintain  high 
quality  of  care. 

Authority 

Health  and  Safety  Code,  State  of  California:  Sec- 
tions 211,  211.5,  310-310.9,  417-417.6,  428-428.1,  914^ 
943,  and  1700-1722. 

General  Description 

The  role  of  public  health  is  not  merely  prevention 
of  death  per  se,  but  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  and 
early  deaths,  and  the  postponement  of  disability.  Past 
experience  shows  that  these  inroads  into  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  population  can  be  controlled 
through  programs  of  prevention,  early  detection,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  education. 

1.  Cardiovascular  Disease  Control 
Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  establish  a  vigorous  program  for 
the  control  of  heart  disease  at  all  ages. 

Treatment  in  coronary  care  units  is  thought  to  be 
effective  in  preventing  early  death  from  myocardial 
infraction;  however,  it  is  necessary  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  this  expensive  method  of  treatment. 

Using  the  phonocardioscan  as  a  screening  tool,  a 
long-range  program  of  detection  of  unsuspected  heart 
disease  among  school  children  will  be  continued. 

As  a  means  of  prevention  and  rehabilitation,  local 
followup  programs  dealing  with  coronary  risk  fac- 
tors, congestive  failure,  rheumatic  fever  and  stroke 
will  be  continued. 

Local  education  and  training  efforts  will  be  directed 
to:  (1)  physician  and  nurse  training  for  coronary 
care  units,  (2)  in-service  training  for  local  health 
agencies,  and  (3)  training  in  disease  management  for 
nurses  in  home  care  programs. 

A  5-year  stroke  study  program  will  be  conducted 
in  Alameda  County  to  maintain  current  information 
on  hospitalized  patients  with  diagnosed  stroke  and 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  minimal  followup  on  the 
outcome  of  the  disease. 

A  physical  fitness  program  wiU  be  established  to 
counterbalance  habits  of  sedentary  living,  cigarette 
smoking,  and  overeating  with  an  aim  to  reducing 
morbidity  and  mortality  rates. 

Continuation  of  the  longitudinal  study  of  long- 
shoremen is  planned,  with  emphasis  on  evaluating  the 
protective  effect  of  energy  expenditure  through  oc- 
cupational demands. 

A  registry  of  twins  is  being  developed  preparatory 
to  undertaking  study  of  hereditary  factors  as  related 
to   the   development  of  cardiovascular   diseases. 


2.  Cancer  Control 


Objectives 


The  objective  is  to  maintain  surveillance,  detect 
high  risk  groups,  promote  establishment  of  local  de- 
tection and  followup  programs,  discover  and  demon- 
strate new  and  effective  methods  of  delivering  serv- 
ices, and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  cancer  control. 

The  California  Tumor  Kegistry  will  continue  to: 
collect  and  evaluate  data  from  participating  hospitals, 
provide  pertinent  information  to  physicians  and  other 
professional  personnel,  and  participate  in  studies  of 
the  treatment  and  survival  of  cancer  patients. 

Screening  is  an  effective  method  for  the  early  de- 
tection and  elimination  of  cervical  cancer.  Promotion 
of  local  programs,  a  long-standing  activity,  will  be 
continued. 

Mammography  and  other  new  techniques  for  the 
early  detection  of  breast  cancer  are  being  evaluated 
for  use  in  mass  screening.  If  proven  practical,  local 
programs  to  train  technicians  and  to  promote  mass 
screening  will  be  developed. 

A  cross-cultural  study  of  stomach  cancer  in  immi- 
grants of  Japanese  ancestry  is  underway  to  evaluate 
the  role  of  dietary  changes  and  other  patterns  of  liv- 
ing on  risk  of  developing  this  disease. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  lung  cancer  occuring  today 
could  be  prevented  by  eliminating  cigarette  smok- 
ing. This  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  nearly  4,000  new 
cases  per.  year  in  California.  Lung  cancer,  now  in- 
creasing, is  the  only  cancer  for  which  such  clearly 
established  prevention  is  possible.  Education  aimed 
at  school  children  and  young  adults  is  considered  the 
most  feasible  approach.  Effective  means  of  preventing 
or  stopping  smoking  are  being  studied  as  the  basis 
for  developing  an  educational  program. 

3.  Epilepsy  Control 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  find,  through  a  multi-disciplinary 
approach,  the  combination  of  diagnostic  management 
and  follow-up  procedures  necessary  to  convert  "un- 
controllable" epilepsj'  patients  into  active,  contribut- 
ing members  of  society  and  to  demonstrate  this  ap- 
proach to  the  community. 

The  clinic  established  in  San  Francisco  will  be  con- 
tinued with  long-range  follow-up  of  patients.  Educa- 
tion, both  lay  and  professional,  is  an  important  com- 
ponent. 

4.  Arthritis  Control 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  develop  a  statewide  control  and 
prevention  program  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  1967  Governor's  Conference  on 
Arthritis. 
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II.  PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL   PROGRAM— Continued 

B.  Chronic  Disease  Control — Continued 

The  majority  of  arthrities  are  treated  successfully  patients  can  be  transferred  from  hospital  to  home 

by  medical  practitioners  in  an  office-clinic   environ-  dialysis,  the  cost  per  patient,  though  still  high,  will 

ment.  Some  are  unmanageable  problem  cases  shunned  be  reduced, 

by  treatment  facilities.  Special  services  are  required  j_  Emergency  Medical  Services 

to  return  them  to  functioning  members  of  society.  A  oh-    f 

center  for  the  study  and  management  of  rapidly  pro-  ■'^''  '^"^ 

gressive,  irreversible,  and  other  problem  cases  "of  ar-  The  objective  is  prevention  of  needless  death  and 

thritis  wiU  be  established  as  a  first  step.  disability  through  the  development  of  well-planned, 

-_,       .„      .    ^       „.          ^     ^    ,  comprehensive,  emergencv  medical  services  available 

5.  Chronic  Respiratory  Disease  Control  ^i             i        ^  j.i         ^   ^     I         "           -xi      n  i                   ^ 

throughout  the  state  to  cope  with  all  types  and  magm- 

Ohjectwes  tudes  of  medical  emergencies. 

The  objective  is  to  develop  a  program  for  early  de-  This  will  be  accomplished  through  the  provision  of 

tection,  treatment  and  prevention  of  disability  from  direct  assistance  to  public  and  private  organizations 

chronic  respiratorj'  diseases.  in  utilizing  known  techniques  and  methods  of  appliea- 

Over  the  past  10  years  there  has  been  a  sharp  rise  tion  for  the  establishment  of  local  and  regional  sys- 

in  the  incidence  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema.  tems  of  emergency  medical  services.  Criteria  will  be 

This  has  now  reached  significant  proportions.  A  pro-  established  for  maintaining  quality  of  such  services, 

gram  for  prevention  and  control  will  be  developed  as  including  first  aid  practices,  emergency  transporta- 

a  means  to  combat  these  diseases.  tion  sj^stems,   emergency  room   staffing,  procedures, 

6.  Chronic  Renal  Disease  Control  and  physical  devices.   Direct  assistance  to  such  or- 
Ohjectives  ganizations  will  be  provided  for  developing,  testing. 

The  objective  is  to  devise  means  of  reducing  the  ^^^^  applying  new  and  improved  methods  for  meeting 

cost  of  care  and  to  develop  a  program  aimed  at  pre-  emergency  medical  service  needs. 

vention  of  chronic  renal  disease.  8-  ^^^^^  Chronic  Disease  Programs 

Modern  advances  in  surgery  and  medical  technol-  a.  Multiphasic  Screening  Programs, 

ogy  have  made  it  possible  to  prolong  the  lives  of  pa-  b.  Education  and  Training  Programs, 

tients  with  chronic  renal  disease,  but  only  at  great  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

expense.  Although  this  condition  is  not  numerically  j^^  accordance  with  Chapter  789,  Statutes  1959,  the 
prominent,  estimates  indicate  that  300-400  of  the  ap-  ^.^^^^^  Advisory  Council  appointed  to  protect  the  pub- 
proximatelyUOO-2  000  cases  a  year  are  suitable  can-  j^^  ^^^^  misrepresentation  as  to  the  value  or  lack 
didates  for  chrome  hemodialysis  and  transplantation  ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^  .^^  ^^^^^^  remedies,  devices,  drugs  or 
surgery.  Because  of  these  treatments,  the  number  who  compounds  will  be  disbanded  December  31,  1969,  bar- 
remain  alive  and  require  continued  treatment  is  stead-  ■  leo'islation 
ily  increasing.  Two  treatment  centers  have  been  es-  ,     "^              °              '              .  .   ,         ,.  .■    .  ^        ^  .•    .  ^ 

,■'     .   ,      -,   ,       °,     ,      ,       •   1    .•  Input                                                            Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

tablished  by  state  legislation.  i967-6g        196S-69        i969-7o 

To  further  the  development  of  home  dialysis  pro-  Expenditures $900,524      $873,911      $948,094 

grams,  a  short-term  training  course  for  nurses  in  home  Personnel  man-years 44.8  39.7  39.6 

care  programs  has  been  established  in  Los  Angeles ;  ^^*^*^^d"t^  CHANGES                       ^                ^     ^       ^^^ 

a  second  will  be  sought  for  northern  California.  As  Personnel  man-yearsIIIIII            -                -            '"-5 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 
Infectious  Disease  Surveillance : 

Total    disease    reports 174,634 

Individual  case  reports 35,675 

Outbreak    reports    21 

Disease    Reports    Correlated 
with  Laboratory 
Confimations : 

Viral 280 

Microbial     384 

Death   certificates 3,217 

(Venereal      disease      field 

reports)    3,500 

VD  Epidemiologic  reports 

processed   45,000 

Special  data  requests 104 

Consultation  to  local  health 

departments    (workshops)  6 

Sessions 30-40* 

Consultation  within   depart- 
ment   (sessions)    50 

Reports  prepared : 
Published : 

"California    Morbidity" 

— ^weekly  summary 52 


Estimated 
196S-69 

183,400 

37,400 

30 


300 

400 

1,353 

3,650 

47,500 
140 


Communicable  Disease  Control 

Estimated  Actual 

1969-70  1967-6S 

Monthly  morbidity  sum- 
192,100  mary    in    California's 

39200  Health   12 

35  Annual  statistical 

report  1 

Epidemiologic  notes 6 

Unpublished : 
„„.  Abbreviated  weekly 

"f*^  telegraphic  to 

425  NCDC  t    52 

1,418  Quarterly  VD  to  NCDC  4 

Quarterly  VD  (epi- 
3,800  demiologie  activity  to 

NCDC)    4 

50  000  Semi-annual  VD  to 

104  NCDC    2 

Annual  reports  to 

g  NCDC    5 

30-40                        Special  reports  to  inter- 
ested   parties     (legis- 
-„                            lators,       researchers, 
insurance    companies, 
students,   etc.)    25 

*  Sessions  by  phone,  letter  or  personal  visit. 
52  52  t  National  Communicable  Disease  Center. 


Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

12 

12 

1 
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II.  PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL 
C.  Communicable  Disease 


Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69 

Infectious  Disease  Control 
(General  Epidemiology 
Section)  : 
Epidemiologic    field    investi- 
gation and  consultation--  52  45 
Consultation  to  local  health 
departments,      physicians, 
hospitals,     other    agencies 

and  public  (sessions) 500*  500 

Written  instructions  on 
communicable  disease  dis- 
tributed   to    local    health 

officers    15  18-20 

Infectious  Disease  Control 
(Venereal  Disease 
Section)  : 
Venereal  Disease  Control 
Services : 
Syphilis  Casefinding : 

Interviews 822  856 

Epidemiologic 

investigations 2,887  2,290 

Gonorrhea  Casefinding : 

Interviews     624  1,578 

Investigations 808  1,208 

Physician  liaison  program 

(field  visits) 1,784  1,080 

Laboratory     liaison     pro- 
gram   (field  visits)    ___         1,030  1,074 
Follow-up  Program — 
Reactive  Laboratory 
Tests : 
Number  of  reactive  tests 
followed  to  appropri- 
ate  disposition 27,146           26,870 

Syphilis,  new  cases 

identified    2,187  2,950 

VD    Education   Program : 
Programs  to  civic 

groups    N/A  571 

VD  film  bookings N/A  2,737 

VD  pamphlets, 

brochures    N/A         630,000 

Classes — School  of 

Public   Health    N/A  22 

Teacher  workshops, 

high  and  college N/A  53 

Number  attending 

teacher  workshops N/A  1,500 

Tuberculosis  Control : 
Special  Achievements : 

Number  of  cases  of  active 

tuberculosis   (declining)         4,547  4,047 

Number    of    deaths    from 

tuberculosis    (declining)  534  450 

Number    of    health    juris- 
dictions with  chemo- 
prophylaxis  programs 

(increasing)    30  34 

Number  of  recalcitrant  tu- 
berculosis patients  in- 
stitutionalized (declin- 
ing)      25  10 

Length  of  hospital  stay  in 

months   (declining) 6  5 

Development  and  distribu- 
tion of  "Recommenda- 
tions for  the  Control  of 

Tuberculosis"    1  - 

Training  and 
Consultation : 
Physicians  Education  : 
Number  of  physicians 
attending  confer- 
ences conducted  by 

TB  program 400  300 

Number  of  physicians 
attending  two-week 
course  at  National 
Jewish  Hospital 15  25 

*  Sessions  by  phone,  letter  or  personal  visit. 


Estimated 
1969-70 


50 


500 


20 


790 

2,200 

1,800 
1,500 

1,000 

1,100 


27,000 
2,900 

500 

2,800 

650,000 

15 

60 

2,000 


3,626 


400 


40 


4.5 


25 
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Control — Continued 

Nursing  Education :  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 
Number    of    nurses    at-     1967-6S           196S-69  1969-70 
tending  conferences 
conducted  by  TB  pro- 
gram             400               350  200 

Number    of    nurses    at- 
tending two-week 
course     at     National 

Jewish  Hospital 25  35  50 

Consultation : 

Comprehensive  health 

centers 5  10  15 

Visits  for  consultation 
and  direct  aid  to  TB 

hospitals    52  60  60 

Visits  for  consultation 
and  direct  aid  to  local 

health   departments 175  175  175 

Consultation  and  assist- 
ance in  the  prepara- 
tion of  special  projects  21  21  21 
Consultation  and  Aid  to 
Local  Health  Depart- 
ments for  Supervision 
of  Known  Cases  of 
Tuberculosis,  Contacts 
and  Suspects : 
Total  cases  in  current 

file    23,766  25,000  25,000 

Hospitalized  for  tu- 
berculosis            1,998  1,750  1,600 

Institutionalized 
(mental  and  cor- 
rectional)      193  175  150 

Outpatients     21,575  23,075  23,250 

Supervision  of  new  ac- 
tive tuberculosis  pa- 
tients     in      hospitals 

and  clinics 4,547  4,047  3,626 

Number    of    contacts    ex- 
amined           15,394  16,000  16,000 

Yield — new  active  cases  128  125  125 
Number    of    suspects    ex- 
amined        21,104          23,500          26,.500 

Yield— new  active  cases         1,114  1,500  1,600 
Number    of    patients    re- 
ceiving prophylaxis 5,000           15,000           25,000 

Number   of   people   tuber- 
culin tested 375,000        500,000         850,000 

Weed 

Infectious  diseases  affect  every  Calif ornian  and  are 
a  major  cause  of  time  lost  from  work,  school,  and  rec- 
reation. More  than  190,000  cases  of  infectious  diseases 
have  been  reported  here  in  recent  years  yet  those  re- 
ported are  only  a  fraction  of  those  experienced.  Deaths 
from  infections  number  over  9,000  annually  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  the  last  10  years,  poliomyelitis  and  measles  in- 
cidence has  dropped  significantly;  but  malaria  inci- 
dence has  risen  tenfold;  gonorrhea  has  tripled;  and 
viral  hepatitis  has  increased  sixfold,  doubling  in  the 
past  two  years. 

In  addition  to  diseases  transmitted  through  a  hu- 
man source,  man  shares  a  large  number  of  infections 
with  the  animal  kingdom.  Animal  diseases,  such  as 
salmonellosis,  psittacosis,  rabies,  Q  fever  and  brucel- 
losis, are  readilj^  transmitted  to  man,  causing  illness 
ranging  from  mildly  disabling  to  fatal. 

Olijectives 

The  objective  is  to  maintain  or  erect  a  barrier  be- 
tween individuals  with  infectious  disease  and  their 
contacts,  and  to  decrease  infectious  disease  incidence 
by  breaking  the  chain  of  infection. 
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II.  PREVENTIVE  MEDICAL 
C.  Communicable  Disease 


AuthorUy 

General  Infectious  Disease  Control,  Sections  200 
through  211.5  and  Sections  3000  throu<?h  3125;  Sec- 
tions 3380  throuffh  3387  and  Sections  '3400  through 
3407;  Venereal  Disease.  Sections  3180  through  3199 
and  Sections  3220  through  3229;  Tuberculosis,  Sec- 
tions 3279  through  3356;  Rabies  Control.  Sections 
1900-1901;  1902-1919  and  Sections  1901.2  and  1920- 
1921;  Psittacosis,  Sections  2100-2108,  Health  and 
Safety  Code,  and  Sections  2500-2640,  6000-6035, 
6105-6135  of  the  Administrative  Code  (Title  17). 

General  Description 

Surveillance  of  infectious  disease  is  accomplished 
by  obtaining:  (a)  a  weekly  summary  report  from 
each  of  the  58  health  jurisdictions  of  cases  of  the  50 
infectious  diseases  that  are  notifiable;  (b)  individual 
ease  reports  for  30  diseases  of  special  importance, 
such  as  meningitis,  encephalitis,  leprosy,  and  polio- 
myelitis; (c)  reports  of  school  and  industrial  absen- 
teeism from  selected  reporting  points  for  diseases 
such  as  influenza;  (d)  death  reports  from  selected 
counties  and  cities  and  death  certificates  mentioning 
infectious  diseases;  (e)  reports  from  other  states  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  about  the  prevalance  of 
certain  infectious  diseases,  such  as  smallpox,  malaria, 
tjrphoid  fever,  and  their  possible  introduction  from 
outside  the  state;  (f)  laboratory  reports  on  confirmed 
cases  of  infectious  diseases;  and  (g)  special  reports 
about  outbreaks  of  any  infectious  disease. 

Data  are  compiled,  analyzed,  interpreted  and  then 
made  available  to  local  health  departments,  other 
agencies,  the  medical  community,  and  the  public, 
along  with  recommendations  for  preventive  measures. 
Techniques  utilized  for  prevention  of  infectious 
disease  include  universal  or  selected  immunizations, 
rapid  case  finding  and  treatment  of  cases  and  con- 
tacts, and  prevention  and  limitation  of  spread  once 
outbreaks  have  occurred.  Maintenance  of  a  healthful, 
sanitary  environment,  particularly  relating  to  animal 
reservoirs  and  arthropod  vectors  of  disease  and  to 
food,  milk,  and  water,  further  reduces  possibility  of 
spread.  Since  infectious  disease  control  depends  on 
laboratory  identification  of  the  causative  agent,  sup- 
port is  needed  from  the  Microbial  Disease  and  Viral 
and  Eickettsial  Disease  Laboratories  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health,  as  well  as  local  health  de- 
partment laboratories. 

Effective  control  measures  for  the  common  cold  and 
many  other  infectious  diseases  do  not  yet  exist.  Sur- 
veillance of  occurrence  and  further  definition  of  causa- 
tive agents  and  means  of  spread  are  necessary  for  un- 
differentiated respiratory,  gastroenteric  infections,  and 
some  fungal  diseases,  so  that  when  controls  are  devel- 
oped the  information  gathered  will  m-ake  possible 
rational  application  and  evaluation  of  control  meth- 
ods. Better  diagnostic  methods  and  new  immunizing 


PROGRAM— Continued 
Control — Continued 

agents  are  needed  before  a  decrease  in  the  incidence 
of  diseases  not  now  controlled  can  be  expected.  For 
well-controlled  diseases,  such  as  poliomyelitis,  diph- 
theria, pertussis,  tetanus,  measles,  and  smallpox,  sur- 
veillance data  make  it  possible  to  evaluate  whether 
control  measures  have  reached  all  population  seg- 
ments. For  diseases  only  partially  controlled,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  s\'philis,  and  gonorrhea,  case  and  death 
data  are  used  to  direct  control  measures  to  population 
groups  most  at  risk  and  to  develop  new  and  more 
effective  controls. 

The  four  program  components  are : 

1.  General  Epidemiology 

This  component  directs  its  activities  toward  control 
of  approximately  40  of  the  notifiable  diseases.  Twelve 
are  animal  and  vector-related  diseases,  such  as  ma- 
laria, encephalitis  and  a  variety  of  tick-and  flea-borne 
fevers. 

Humans  are  the  source  of  most  of  the  remaining  28 
diseases  such  as  meningococcal  meningitis,  hepatitis, 
poliomyelitis,  and  German  measles. 

OTjjectives 

The  objective  is  to  accumulate,  analyze,  and  inter- 
pret data  pertaining  to  these  40  diseases,  gained  from 
physicians,  clinics,  hospitals,  laboratories,  and  other 
sources. 

Special  surveillance  is  carried  out  for  diseases,  such 
as  influenza,  for  which  it  is  not  practical  or  feasible 
to  obtain  reporting  on  an  individual  basis. 

An  important  activity  is  rapid  investigation  of  out- 
brea]):s  or  epidemics  to  effect  control.  Many  health 
jurisdictions  require  the  immediate  availability  of 
trained  state  epidemiologists  to  plan,  direct,  and  carry 
out  investigations,  so  that  appropriate  steps  can  be 
taken  to  prevent  spread.  Epidemics  or  outbreaks  are 
unpredictable,  so  staff  members  have  to  be  prepared 
to  move  rapidly  at  any  time.  Laboratory  support  is 
essential  throughout  investigations  of  outbreaks. 

These  activities  in  relation  to  animal  and  vector- 
related  diseases  do  not  compete  with  or  overlap  the 
activities  of  the  Veterinary  Public  Health  Section  of 
this  program  or  the  vector  control  and  solid  waste 
management  activities  of  the  departmental  Environ- 
mental Health  Program.  Activities  of  this  section  deal 
primarily  with  individual  cases  and  outbreaks  of  ani- 
mal diseases  in  humans,  and  with  developing  control 
measures  in  cooperation  with  other  departmental 
units. 

2.  Venereal  Disease  Control 
Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  reduce  the  reservoir  of  locally 
acquired  syphilis,  reduce  the  spread  of  syphilis  ac- 
quired by  Californians  outside  of  the  state,  and  to 
formulate  a,  more  intensive  program  directed  toward 
control  of  gonorrhea,  now  rapidly  spreading. 
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II.  PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL 
C.  Communicable  Disease 

In  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  venereal  diseases  depend  on 
education  and  an  early  casefinding  and  treatment  to 
break  the  chains  of  infection. 

For  the  purpose  of  early  casefinding  and  treatment, 
more  than  six  thousand  interviews  and  investigations 
will  be  carried  out  next  year,  and  approximately  two 
thousand  field  visits  will  be  made  to  physicians  and 
laboratory  directors  in  order  to  obtain  complete  re- 
porting of  all  cases  of  venereal  diseases  and  to  en- 
courage laboratory  notification  and  rapid  follow-up 
of  all  positive  laboratory  tests  for  venereal  diseases 
performed  in  private,  public,  and  military  laboratories. 

The  educational  program  objectives  are :  (a)  to  ex- 
pand the  VD  Interviewing  School  in  Los  Angeles  for 
preparation  of  local  health  department  personnel  to 
carry  out  contact  interviews  and  field  follow-up,  par- 
ticularly for  gonorrhea  cases  and  contacts;  (b)  to 
stimulate  and  assure  VD  education  of  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  in  California;  (c)  to  con- 
duct informational  and  educational  activities  through 
mass  media  and  with  public  and  voluntary  agencies; 
and  (d)  to  update  professional  education  for  physi- 
cians, hospital  groups,  departments  of  health,  and 
schools  of  medicine,  nursing  and  public  health. 

3.  Tuberculosis  Control 
Oijectives 

The  dual  objective  is  to  provide  leadership  and  sup- 
port to  local  health  departments  in  developing  and 
improving  programs  to  insure  early  diagnosis,  unin- 
terrupted treatment,  follow-up  care  and  rehabilitation 
of  all  persons  with  tuberculosis,  and  the  prophylactic 
treatment  of  all  high-risk  tuberculin  reactors  to  mini- 
mize development  of  active  disease,  and  to  achieve 
good  coordination  of  in-patient  and  out-patient  pro- 
grams in  tuberculosis  control,  and  to  insure  the  early 
diagnosis  and  required  treatment  of  all  tuberculosis 
patients;  to  minimize  (a)  reactivations,  (b)  the  cost 
of  repeated  hospitalizations,  and  (c)  treatment  with 
expensive  secondary  drugs;  and  also  to  prevent  se- 
quelae of  tuberculosis,  such  as  pulmonary  fibrosis  and 
emphysema. 


PROGRAM — Continued 

Control — Continued 

4.  Veterinary  Public  Health  Section 

Activities  of  this  section  are  primarily  directed 
toward  control  of  disease  common  to  animals  and  man, 
such  as  brucellosis,  Q  fever,  and  salmonellosis.  These 
involve  surveillance,  epidemiological  investigation, 
control  efforts,  and  consultation  and  liaison  with  vet- 
erinarians and  federal  and  state  agencies. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  decrease  the  incidence  of  human 
disease  acquired  from  animals  or  animal  products. 
Skills  in  diagnosis,  epidemiology,  therapeutics,  pathol- 
ogy, and  animal  husbandry  are  needed  from  both 
veterinarians  and  physicians  to  meet  statewide  needs 
for  consultation  to  local  health  departments  and  pri- 
vate physicians  and  for  investigation  of  cases  or  epi- 
demics. The  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
disease  in  animals  (particularly  pets,  zoo  animals,  re- 
search animals,  and  domestic  animals)  is  basic  to  pre- 
vention of  disease  transmissible  from  animals  to 
humans.  In  contrast,  the  prevention  of  animal  dis- 
eases contracted  by  other  animals  and  humans  from 
rodents  or  arthropod  vectors  requires  specialized 
skills  in  the  suppression  of  the  host  or  vector  by  ma- 
nipulation of  the  environment,  pesticide  treatment,  or 
biological  control  methods. 

Liaison  and  consultation  with  veterinarian  and  fed- 
eral or  State  Department  of  Agriculture  personnel  is 
particularly  important  in:  (a)  promptly  recognizing 
the  occxirrence  of  diseases  such  as  anthrax,  brucel- 
losis, psittacosis,  salmonellosis,  equine  encephalitis, 
rabies,  and  preventing  their  spread  to  humans;  (b) 
maintaining  a  statewide  domestic  and  pet  animal  dis- 
ease prevention  program  which  includes  rabies  immu- 
nization for  dogs,  antibiotic  treatment  of  psittacine 
birds,  and  control  of  parasitic  or  bacterial  diseases  in 
animal  food  products. 

Past  and  current  illness  and  death  data  are  used 
for  program  evaluation. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


EstimatEtl 
1969-70 


Expenditures   $2,573,493    $2,859,887    $2,903,019 


Personnel  man-years 


27.9 


25 


Output  Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69 

Quality  control  standards,  re- 
vision and  distribution 3  major        2  major 

2  minor         2  minor 

Develop  and  distribute  pro- 
gram policy  and  procedure 
bulletins     50  50 

Conduct  regional  meetings 7  7 

Consultation  visits  to  counties 

and  facilities 180  200 

Vendor  applications   700  700 

Diagnosis— cases    24,000  26,000 

Treatment — cases    28,000  32,000 

Case    management    for    Medi- 

Cal  cases 13,000  13,300 

Therapy  Services : 

Children  served 4,900  5,150 


D.  Crippled  Children  Services 

Need 


Estimated 
1969-70 

3  major 
2  minor 


50 

7 

200 

700 

27,000 

33,000 

13,550 

5,300 


Twenty  thousand  babies  are  born  each  year  in  Cali- 
fornia with  congenital  deformities  serious  enough  to 
endanger  life  or  result  in  life-long  disability.  Several 
hundred  children  each  year  are  severely  burned,  are 
paralyzed  or  suffer  other  severe  accidental  injuries. 
Infections,  inherited  or  acquired  diseases,  and  poison- 
ings also  disable  many  children.  Modern  medical  sci- 
ence can  correct  or  modify  most  of  these  handicaps 
but  specialized  medical  care  of  the  highest  quality  is 
required.  Approximately  0.69  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion under  21  are  cared  for  by  the  Crippled  Children 
Services  through  the   State   Department   of   Public 
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II.  PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL   PROGRAM— Continued 
D.  Crippled  Cliildren  Services — Continued 


Health.  Although  Medi-Cal  covers  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  entire  CCS  caseload,  tlie  remaining  80 
percent  of  the  children  lack  the  welfare  eligibility- 
required  by  Medi-Cal.  All  cases,  however,  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  specialist  care  and  case  management 
services  of  the  Crippled  Children  Services  program. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  maintain  continuing  casefinding 
of  children  with  handicapping  conditions  and  assure 
that  those  eligible  are  provided  quality  comprehensive 
diagnostic  treatment  and  rehabilitative  services  to  cor- 
rect, ameliorate,  or  eliminate  their  handicap. 

Authority 

Health  and  Safety  Code,  State  of  California :  Sec- 
tions 249-272  and  2890-2906. 

General  Description 

The  early  provision  of  high  quality  medical  care  for 
handicapped  children  assures  that  these  children  will 
have  a  better  chance  to  become  self-supporting,  inde- 
pendent adults.  Lack  of  or  delay  in  medical  care 
could  result  in  permanent  disability,  dependency,  or 
death. 

Services  for  handicapped  children  are  administered 
' '  independently ' '  by  2o  counties  under  standards  and 
procedures  developed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Health.  Department  staff  provide  consultation 
services  to  these  counties  and  maintain  surveillance 
of  their  program  operation.  For  the  remaining  35 
"dependent  counties",  the  department  administers 
the  program  directly.  For  all  counties,  the  depart- 
ment develops  standards  for  institutions  and  indi- 
viduals providing  service,  approves  their  partic- 
ipation, and  also  collects  and  prepares  statistical 
information. 

The  department's  Bureau  of  Crippled  Children 
Services  has  primary  responsibility  for  this  program. 
Support  is  provided  by  the  department's  Bureaus  of 
Health,  Education,  Nursing,  Nutrition,  and  Data 
Processing.  To  avoid  duplication  of  services,  liaison  is 
maintained  with  the  State  Department  of  Rehabilita- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Health  Care  Services  of 
the  Human  Relations  Agency. 

The  four  components  of  the  Crippled  Services  are: 
quality  control,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  therapy 
services. 

1.  Quality  Control 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  high  quality  medical  care 
for  handicapped  children;  to  provide  for  uniformity 
in  administration  at  the  county  level;  to  inform  pro- 
viders of  services  and  county  staffs  of  operational 
procedures;  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  the  serv- 
ices available ;  and  to  provide  consultation  to  treat- 
ment personnel  and  to  county  staffs. 


This  is  achieved  by  developing  and  distributing 
standards,  policies,  and  procedures  for  providers  and 
program  administrators.  Current  standards  for  pro- 
Adders  are  evaluated  and  revised,  and  new  ones  are 
developed  through  consultation,  committees,  and  hear- 
ings covering  all  providers  of  care  to  the  program. 
Current  policies  and  procedures  are  also  evaluated 
and  revised,  and  new  ones  are  developed  through 
laws,  regulations,  and  departmental  rulings. 

To  assure  that  the  standards,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures are  understood  and  followed,  the  department 
provides  field  consultation,  surveillance,  investigation 
of  complaints,  and  program  auditing. 

Consultation  is  also  provided  to  institutions  and 
medical  groups  for  the  purpose  of  developing  or  im- 
proving medical  care  facilities  or  services.  Consulta- 
tion on  case  management  procedures  and  techniques 
is  provided  to  county  personnel  by  profession :  phy- 
sician, administrator,  statistician,  nurse,  social  worker, 
and  health  educator. 

2.   Diagnosis 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  promote  and  provide  casefinding 
and  referral  services  which  assure  comprehensive 
medical  evaluation  by  appropriate  physician  special- 
ists ;  to  assure  uniformity  in  the  payment  for  these 
services;  and  to  evaluate  the  services  provided  and 
collect  data  on  them. 

This  is  achieved  by :  early  identification  of  children 
with  handicapping  conditions ;  providing  program  in- 
terpretation and  public  information  to  families,  phy- 
sicians, medical  schools,  other  official  and  voluntary 
agencies;  preparing  and  distributing  educational  ma- 
terials and  providing  inservice  education  for  county 
Crippled  Children  Services'  personnel;  supporting 
diagnostic  clinics  in  45  counties;  supervising  or  as- 
sisting in  the  provision  of  diagnostic  services  in  spe- 
cialists' ofSees;  distributing  fee  schedule  information 
and  auditing  the  payments  made  by  counties ;  and  by 
collecting  and  analyzing  data  as  to  cases,  conditions, 
and  expenditures. 

3.  Treatment 

Oijectiiws 

The  objective  is  to  provide,  or  assist  in  arranging 
for,  specialized  medical  care  and  allied  services  for 
eligible  handicapped  children. 

This  is  achieved  by:  assisting  in  arranging  for  ap- 
propriate referrals  and  authorizing  the  specific  panel 
physician  service  or  other  treatment  for  children  from 
the  35  "dependent"  counties,  and  by  providing  on- 
going technical  consultation  for  independent  counties 
in  developing  and  carrying  out  referral  and  authori- 
zation procedures  and  in  developing  local  community 
treatment  resources. 
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Through  physician  reports,  personal  communica- 
tion, and  contact  with  the  family,  the  program  assists 
the  physician  and  the  family  in  successfully  follow- 
ing through  with  recommended  treatment.  By  coordi- 
nating care  with  all  the  appropriate  official  and  vol- 
untary welfare  and  rehabilitative  agencies  maximum 
use  is  made  of  all  available  resources.  The  technical 
consultation,  inservice  education,  and  direct  assist- 
ance given  to  independent  and  dependent  counties  in 
relation  to  ease  management  also  helps  to  achieve  the 
treatment  objectives. 

Data  are  collected  by  the  department  for  evalua- 
tion of  treatment  services.  This  is  done  by  accumulat- 
ing reports  of  cases,  services,  and  costs  by  diagnostic 
categories  for  all  counties.  These  data  are  processed 
for  reporting  to  the  U.  S.  Children 's  Bureau,  for  prep- 
aration of  budget,  and  for  the  department's  annual 
report.  The  staff  assists  23  independent  counties  in 
the  preparation  of  their  quarterly  reports  to  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health.  The  department  studies 
and  evaluates  treatment  service  data  by  diagnosis  for 
all  counties  to  evaluate  program  trends,  service  needs, 
and  county  levels  of  care. 


II.  PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL   PROGRAM— Continued 
D.  Crippled  Children  Services — Continued 

4.  Therapy  Services 


Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  therapy  services  in  the 
medical  therapy  vmits  of  special  schools  and  class- 
rooms in  conjunction  with  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

This  is  achieved  by:  setting  standards  for  space, 
equipment,  and  number  of  therapists  in  special 
schools ;  coordinating  therapy  unit  plans  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts ;  assisting  in  the  recruitment  and  inservice  train- 
ing of  therapists,  the  instruction  and  training  of  par- 
ents, and  the  coordination  of  therapy  services  with 
the  education  of  the  child;  providing  technical  con- 
sultation to  county  staff;  evaluating  the  utilization  of 
therapy  time ;  and  consulting  with  and  assisting  panel 
physicians  in  the  special  schools. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Expenditures $13,748,475  $16,567,314  $17,701,846 

Personnel  man-years 61.4  58.6  58.6 


E.  Dental  Health  Services 

0"tput  ^fetua^        Ygis^g        1969-70  tagcd,  and  the  aged  suffer  especially  from  accumu- 

Consuitation  (by  man-hour  lated  dental  health  neglect. 

service  unit's) :  Periodontal   disease    (infection   and  resultant   de- 

Comprehensive  Healtli  struction  of  gums  and  Supporting  bone)  effects  more 

Dental   health   manpower  than    60    percent    of    California's    older    youth    and 

development  ____ 100  100  100  adults.  The  occurrence  of  this  disease  is  frequently 

■°de*velopment^!!!-'l^^ 100  100  100  identified  only  after  extensive  tissue  damage  has  oc- 

Dentai    iieaith    facilities,  curred,  at  a  time  when  too  little  can  be  accomplished 

uubzation  and  improve-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  f^  arrest  its  relentless  extension  and  nothing  can  be 

Special  populat~ion''groups  100  100  100  done  to  restore  essential  tooth-supporting  bone  and 

Health  Service  Resources :  Soft  tisSUC  that  has  been  lost. 

^^?fo"n"^_!°i!!-"^!!l  100  100  50  The  annual  occurrence  of  tooth  decay  and  infec- 

Planning  and  construe-  tion  of  tissue  supporting  teeth  among  both  children 

„  •*t°'V>""Z"rTT~~i7^ -  -  50  and  adults  continues  to  increase  with  age.  More  than 

Community  Dental  Health  ,  .,,.  ^  /-i  vj?        ■    ,       j    i.     ^  i     ^     n  ^i     • 

Programs:  three  million  of  California  s  adults  have  lost  all  their 

Community  dental  health  natural  teeth. 

Community  d^entTAeaUh  ~  The  Oral  health  of  40   percent   of   our  school-age 

prosraras   activated    -  2  3  children  woulcl  be  better  protected  and  improved  if 

^°prog"ams  augmlnt1d*''_-_  -  3  6  preventive  orthodontic  care  were  available  and  could 

Special  bentalHealth  be  provided. 

Projects:  _  Death  rates  from  oral  cancer  (buccal  cavity,  includ- 

fepecial    dental    health   pro]-  .        i  •      ,      ,  it  i  •      i  t  n        i  i.  ,  •    v   i 

eets  planned -  1  -  mg  hp  but  excluding  skm  beyond  border  of  lip)  have 

Special^dental  health  pro:-  _  _  i  remained  essentially  constant  in  California  since  1950, 

but  as  the  population  increases,  so  does  the  number 

Need  of  people  dying  from  oral  cancer. 

No  tissues  of  the  human  body  are  more  frequently  „  ^'^^^^^    ^'^'""T^   ^^'«    increasing  faster   than    Cali- 

or  extensively  ravaged  by  disease  than  those  of  man 's  ^^^/^  ^  P^f  ^^*  °^  projected  collective  financial  and 

teeth  and  jaws.  One-fifth  of  the  teeth  in  the  mouths  Professional  resources  can  either  correct  or  control, 

of  76  percent  of  California's  1,200,000  children  four  ^/^^^^  application  of  available  public  health  measures 

to  six  years  old  are  decayed.  The  average  young  per-  ?f  P™^'^^  effectiveness  is  essential  if  dental  health  m 

son,  by  graduation  from  high  school,  has  twelve  per-  California  is  to  be  protected  and  improved   m  the 

manent  teeth  affected  by  decay  and  already  has  lost  at  foreseeable  future,  for  there  are  not  enough  dental 

least  two  of  his  adult  teeth.  The  poor  and  the  less  schools,  dentists,  auxiliary  personnel,  or  money  from 

educated  among  the  public   suffer  more   extensively  ^oth  public  and  private  funds  to  correct  the  known 

from  dental  diseases  than  do  those  with  better  edu-  dental   disease  and   defects   in  the  mouths   of   Cali- 

cation  and  higher  income.  The  poor,  the  less  advan-  fornians  today. 
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PREVENTIVE  MEDICAL  PROGRAM— Continued 
E.  Dental  Health  Services — Continued 


Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  protect  and  preserve  the  dental 
health  of  the  people  of  the  state  through  timely,  ef- 
fective, and  economical  application  of  all  reasonable 
and  feasible  public  health  measures. 

Authority 

Aiithority  of  the  California  State  Department  of 
Piiblic  Health  "To  protect  and  preserve  the  public 
health"  is  provided  in  the  Health  and  Safety  Code, 
Chapter  2,  Article  1,  Section  205(d).  The  Division  of 
Dental  Health  is  established  by  statute  in  Chapter  2, 
Article  4,  Sections  350  to  356  of  the  Health  and  Safety 
Code. 

General  Description 

Dental  health  services  are  provided  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  individuals,  organizations,  and  agencies  in 
California.  Services  and  assistance  are  regularly  re- 
quested by  and  provided  to  city  and  county  health 
departments ;  to  the  California  Dental  Association  and 
the  Southern  California  Dental  Association  and  their 
32  component  dental  societies  with  a  collective  mem- 
bership of  some  10,000  practicing  dentists;  to  the 
Northern  and  Southern  California  State  Dental  Hy- 
gienists'  Associations;  to  California  Medical  Associ- 
ation; the  California  Nursing  Home  Association;  the 
California  Hospital  Association ;  California 's  five  den- 
tal schools;  the  state's  community  colleges;  the  State 
Department  of  Education;  and  to  many  other  volun- 
tary and  governmental  organizations  and  institutions. 
In  addition,  the  dental  health  services  are  available, 
as  resources  permit,  to  other  programs  within  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health. 

High  priority  is  given  to  providing  technical  infor- 
mation, assistance,  and  consultation  to  other  govern- 
mental agencies  and  to  voluntary  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  dental  health  of  the  public  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  dental  health  of  special  population  groups, 
and  the  planning  for  dental  health  manpower,  facili- 
ties, and  services  for  the  benefit  of  all  in  the  state. 

1.  Consultation 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  providing  consultation  to  profes- 
sional groups,  public  health  agencies,  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, and  individuals  is  to  improve  protection 
and  preservation  of  dental  health  and  total  health  for 
all  age  groups  within  the  population. 


This  is  achieved  by  providing:  (a)  consultation 
to  those  persons  responsible  for  the  planning,  de- 
velopment, improvement,  and  administration  of  health 
services  for  those  who  are  physically  handicapped, 
mentally  handicapped,  economically  disadvantaged, 
isolated  geographically,  or  disadvantaged  because  of 
limited  mobility,  being  homebound,  or  institutional- 
ized for  prolonged  periods;  (b)  consultation  for  li- 
censing and  certification  of  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
establishments  for  handicapped  persons,  mental  hy- 
giene and  mental  retardation  facilities,  and  planning 
for  construction  of  dental  facilities  in  health  facilities 
receiving  Hill-Burton  funds  for  construction,  mod- 
ernization, or  expansion;  (c)  consultation  to  profes- 
sional organizations,  and  to  local,  regional,  and  state- 
wide planning  groups  and  agencies  regarding  dental 
health  manpower,  dental  health  facilities,  and  dental 
health  services. 

2.  Community  Dental  Health  Programs 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  assist  in  increasing  the  number, 
size,  and  quality  of  city  and  county  dental  health 
programs  which  are  essential  local  resources  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  dental  health  throughout  the  state. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  identifying  local  health 
jurisdictions  in  California  desiring  consultative  serv- 
ices and  in  need  of  assistance,  and  (b)  providing  con- 
sultation and  assistance  in  planning,  initiating,  or 
modifying  and  evaluating  local  dental  health  pro- 
grams. 

3.  Special  Dental  Health  Project 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  project  is  to  improve  working 
conditions  for  employees  in  commercial  dental  lab- 
oratories and  improve  the  sanitation  of  produces  dis- 
tributed from  such  laboratories  to  private  dental  of- 
fices, hospitals,  clinics  and,  in  turn,  to  patients. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  planning  and  conducting 
in-service  training  programs  for  dental  laboratory 
operators  and  owners  and  on  the  need  for,  means  of 
achieving,  and  value  of  sanitary  practices  in  com- 
mercial dental  laboratories. 


Input 


Actual 
1957-68 


Expenditures $15,085 

Personnel  man-years 0.6 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$28,789 
1 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$28,845 

1 


F. 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 
Number  of  maternal  deaths, 

investigated     150 

Number  of  infant  deaths,  epi- 
demiology and  analysis 6,582 

Number  of  live  births,  statisti- 
cal  analysis   of   birth   rates, 

trends,  and  risk  factors 340,000 

Maternal  health  services 45,700 

Child  health  services 179,000 

Phenylketonuria  registry,  num- 
ber of  cases 875 

Audiometrists  certiiied 155 

Family  planning  services 87,680 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Maternal  and  Child  Health 

Need 


150 
6,250 


850,000 

47,100 

180,000 

395 

200 
50,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 

150 
6,500 


360,000 

48.500 

181,000 

415 

200 

70,000 


This  year  in  California  there  will  be  7,000  deaths  of 
children  under  one  year  of  age  (infants).  The  infant 
mortality  rate  of  19.6  per  1,000  live  births  in  1967 
represents  a  drop  from  25  per  1,000  in  1950,  but  fur- 
ther decline  is  possible  as  evidenced  by  some  other 
states  and  countries  having  rates  as  low  as  16.  Fur- 
thermore, the  California  infant  mortality  rate  among 
Negro  live  births  in  1967  was  30.1,  over  50  percent 
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PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL   PROGRAM— Continued 
F.  Maternal  and  Child  HealtVi — Continued 


higher  than  for  whites  (18.8),  while  the  rate  for  Ori- 
entals has  already  dropped  below  16. 

In  1967,  more  than  37,000  women  received  family- 
planning  services  in  local  health  department  clinics; 
additional  public  services  are  available  through  some 
county  hospitals  and  planned  parenthood  organiza- 
tions. Despite  this,  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  360,000 
women  of  child-bearing  age  with  family  incomes  be- 
low $3,000  a  year,  only  one  out  of  nine  receives  family 
planning  services. 

In  California,  there  is  a  ratio  of  one  obstetrician  to 
3,000  births  and  about  10,000  women  a  year  in  Cali- 
fornia receive  no  prenatal  care  at  all.  By  1970.  there 
will  be  4,500,000  women  of  child-bearing  age  (15-44) 
in  California,  an  increase  of  almost  300,000  from 
1967-68.  However,  there  will  not  be  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  either  obstetricians  or  general  practitioners. 
This  forecasts  an  acute  shortage  in  medical  manpower 
for  obstetric  care. 

In  1971  there  will  be  1,500.000  children  of  preschool 
age  (one  to  four  years).  This  is  considered  to  be  the 
best  age  group  at  which  to  direct  public  health  serv- 
ices in  order  to  obtain  maximal  results  in  prevention, 
correction  and  rehabilitation.  Over  210.000  of  these 
young  children  will  be  in  families  with  less  than 
$3  000  annual  income,  constituting  a  group  with  both 
social  and  economic  barriers  against  obtaining  needed 
preventive  medical  services.  In  addition,  single  parent 
children,  children  of  disorganized  families,  and  those 
in  foster  homes  are  considered  at  high  risk,  as  they 
often  have  been  deprived  of  proper  nurturing. 

One  family  in  ten  will  be  affected  by  the  birth  of  a 
physicallj^  or  mentally  handicapped  child,  as  it  is  esti- 
mated that  20,000  such  children  will  be  born  in  Cali- 
fornia this  year.  The  situation  regarding  babies  born 
with  congenital  deformities  has  worsened  because  of 
the  recent  rubella  epidemic. 

There  are  no  standards  now  in  California  or  on  a 
national  basis  for  infant  day  care  in  migrant  farm 
labor  camps,  and  the  health  component  of  day  care 
and  preschool  programs  needs  to  be  strengthened. 
Similarly,  standards  are  needed  for  screening  the 
hearing  of  newborn  infants  for  the  early  identification 
and  treatment  of  those  with  impaired  hearing. 

Estimates  indicate  that  there  will  be  5,234,000  chil- 
dren of  school  age  (5-18)  in  California  by  1970,  com- 
prising 25  percent  of  the  state's  population.  Increased 
independent  activities  and  the  natiire  of  the  physio- 
logical and  psychological  changes  which  occur  during 
teen  years  continue  to  make  this  period  one  of  high 
risk  with  regard  to  health.  These  problems  range  from 
drug  abuse  and  accidents,  to  suicide  and  out-of-wed- 
lock pregnancy. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  achieve  the  best  possible  family 
health  from  conception  to  the  event  of  birth,  from 
birth  through  the  first  few  years  of  life,  from  pre- 
school days  through  adolescence,  and  from  marriage 
through  parenthood. 


Authority 

Statutory  authorization  of  the  program  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Health  and  Safety  Code  300-304— Child  Health 

Program 
Health  and  Safety  Code  280— PKU  Law 
Health   and   Safety    Code    117-118,    121— MCH 

Federal  Allotment 
Health   and   Safety   Code   1685-6 — Audiometrist 

Registration 
Health  and  Safety  Code  429-429.1— Farm  Work- 
ers Program 
Assembly   Concurrent   Resolution   113    (1967)  — 

Therapeutic  Abortion  Statistics 
Assembly    Concurrent    Resolution    94    (1961) — 

Study  of  Tax-Supported  Health  Services 
Assembly  Bill  1413    (1968)— Hyaline  Membrane 

Disease  Study 

General  Description 

The  most  important  and  often  stormy  emotional 
changes  occur  during  the  period  of  a  person's  most 
rapid  growth.  These  are  the  phases  of  life  during 
which  the  individual  is  formed,  trained,  and  educated ; 
liis  personality  developed ;  and  his  potential  for  adult- 
hood and  for  the  later  years  established.  Within  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  element  has  the  particular  concern  for 
these  periods  of  life. 

To  assist  California  children  and  their  mothers  in 
attaining  the  best  measure  of  health  possible,  the  most 
favorable  developmental  potential,  and  freedom  from 
disabilities  that  have  their  origins  during  the  critical 
life  periods,  the  maternal  and  child  health  activities 
are  roughly  divided  into  the  areas  of :  infant  health, 
child  health,  and  maternal  health — necessarily  inter- 
dependent. 

1.   Infant  Health 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  infant  health  activities  is  to  save 
the  lives  and  promote  the  good  health  of  children 
from  birth  to  one  year  of  age. 

This  objective  is  being  achieved  by  furthering  de- 
creases in  infant  mortality  through  early  identifica- 
tion of  related  factors,  whether  social,  economic,  ge- 
netic, medical,  or  environmental,  and  application  of 
appropriate  surveillance  and  preventive  measures. 
Some  of  the  measures  being  continued  or  planned  are 
briefly  described  below. 

Two  pilot  projects  are  being  supported  for  intra- 
uterine blood  transfusion  of  fetuses  threatened  with 
death  from  hemolytic  disease  of  the  newborn,  and  a 
third  pilot  project  is  being  supported  for  neutralizing 
the  effects  of  Rh  iso-immunization. 

Standards  and  recommendations  for  the  use  of  oxy- 
gen on  prematures  will  continue  to  be  reviewed,  re- 
vised, and  distributed  widely  through  medical,  hospi- 
tal, and  health  channels.  Administration  of  a  high 
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level  of  oxygen  reduces  the  deaths  of  prematures  from 
hyaline  membrane  disease,  but  blindness  from  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia  can  result  from  administering:  too 
hitrh  a  level  of  oxygen. 

Besrinninff  in  1969,  a  three-year  investigation  and 
pilot  demonstration  will  be  made  into  the  methods, 
effectiveness,  and  costs  of  treatins:  hyaline  membrane 
disease,  one  of  the  ma.ior  causes  of  neonatal  mortality. 
In  California,  it  occurs  in  13  percent  of  prematures 
and  with  50  percent  mortality. 

Surveillance  will  be  continued  of  sronocoecal  con- 
junctivitis, a  cause  of  blindness  in  infants. 

Approximately  350.000  newborn  infants  are  being: 
tested  each  year  in  California  for  phenylketonuria 
(PKU").  a  metobolie  disease  resultinsr  in  mental  re- 
tardation unless  treated  in  time.  Eeferral  of  affected 
infants  for  proper  care  and  treatment  is  made  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health,  the  Bureau  of  Mental  Eetardation 
Rer'inces.  Laboratory  Field  Services,  and  other  de- 
nartmental  units.  The  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  nrescribes  and  provides  forms  for  the  labora- 
tory tests  and  for  reporting:  positive  cases,  approves 
licensed  laboratories  for  the  performance  of  PETU 
tests,  maintains  close  surveillance  over  children  re- 
ported as  positive,  maintains  a  registry  of  about  400 
phenylketonuries,  and  provides  the  necessary  follow- 
up. 

A  standard  procedure  for  sereenino:  the  hearing 
of  newborn  infants  is  beins:  developed,  which  will  re- 
ceive appropriate  distribution  in  medical  and  health 
circles. 

Consultation  on  infant  health  will  be  continued  to 
other  units  of  the  department,  other  state  agencies, 
local  health  agencies,  and  other  organizations  con- 
cerned. 

2.  Child  Health 

OTijectires 

The  ob.iective  in  this  area  of  concern  is  to  promote 
the  good  health  of  children  from  age  one  through 
early  adulthood. 

A  number  of  measures  now  being  taken  or  planned 
toward  this  end  are  outlined  below. 

Three  children  and  youth  projects,  stimulated  by 
the  denartment,  are  being  carried  on  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Berkeley,  and  Los  Angeles  under  federal  grants 
totaling  $2,500,000.  Surveys  have  identified  islands 
of  poverty  and  health  need  where  there  is  also  mal- 
distribution of  health  manpower  and  resources.  The 
three  projects  were  designed  to  bring  comprehensive 
health  ser^aces  to  these  areas. 

A  study  of  the  quality  of  school  health  services  has 
been  initiated  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Depart- 


ment of  Education.  This  will  include  community 
health  resources  required  to  meet  the  health  needs  of 
school-age  children  promptly  and  effectively  at  the 
critical  time  for  prevention,  maximum  corrective  ef- 
fect, and  rehabilitation. 

Consultation  will  be  carried  on  with  local  and  other 
state  agencies  on  various  a.spects  of  adolescent  health, 
including  care  of  pregnant  unmarried  teenagers,  child 
development  problems,   and  drug  abuse. 

There  will  be  continued  participation  in  planning 
and  making  policy  recommendations  on  state  and 
national  levels  with  such  bodies  as  the  State  Advisory 
Commission  on  Childrpu  and  Youth  and  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 

Procedures  for  screening  hearing  have  been  devel- 
oped for  use  in  Headstart  programs. 

A  T)ilot  study  is  being  supported  on  the  provision 
of  sick-child  care  for  children  of  working  mothers. 

In  1969-70.  in  coooeration  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Ediication  and  other  state  agencies,  stand- 
ards will  be  set  for  the  medical  care  components  of 
federal  and  state  preschool  compensatory  education 
programs. 

Consultation  on  child  health  will  continue  to  be 
provided  to  local  health  agencies  and  other  organiza- 
tions. 

3.   Maternal  Health 
Oijectives 

The  obiective  of  maternal  health  activities  is  to 
promote  the  best  achievable  health  of  women  as  they 
pass  through  their  child-bearing  years.  Some  of  the 
activities  for  this  purpose  are  mentioned  below. 

Since  1957.  about  1.300  maternal  deaths  have  been 
investigated  in  a  cooperative  study  between  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association  and  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Health.  Maternal  deaths  will  continue  to  be 
investigated  to  determine  their  cause  and  to  improve 
methods  of  distributing  the  resulting  judgments  and 
recommendations  to  the  individual  case  physician  and 
to  the  medical  profession  in  general. 

Comprehensive  health  care  is  provided  through 
three  maternity  and  infant  care  programs,  with 
budgets  totaling  •'|!l.500,000,  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Alameda  Counties.  These  are  funded 
by  the  U.S.  Children's  Bureau  and  supported  by  the 
department. 

The  department  continually  promotes  and  assists 
in  providing  comprehensive  health  services  for  in- 
fants, children,  and  mothers.  Because  of  the  shortage 
of  physicians,  the  use  of  nurses  and  other  personnel 
for  services  to  these  groups  will  be  explored  in  an 
effort  to  achieve  wider  coverage. 
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II.  PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL  PROGRAM— Continued 
F.  Maternal  and  Child  Health — Continued 

The  department  is  promoting  new  and  more  effec-  WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 

tive  family  planning  services  in  Calif ornia    Revised  Assembly  BUI  1413,  Chapter  1423,  Statutes  of  1968 

M'',f/o''^^^^     '■  1?*;    P^g^ams  were  drafted  this  year  authorizes  the  Department  of  Public  Health  to  initi- 

(1968).  Consultation  and  support  is  being  given  to  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  program  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 

ong-range  study  at  the  University  of  California  on  „f  ^^^^^^.^^  suffering  from  hvaline  membrane  and  eol- 

the  safety  and  efficacy  of  the  intrauterine  contracep-  ^^^^-^^  ^f  cost  data  for  providing  care  and  an  annual 

tive  device    I  UCD).  report  to  the  Legislature. 

Several    hundred    requests    for    consultation    and 

other  assistance  on  maternal  health  matters  are  an-  input                                           Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

-,     ,        J,         £   •    1    J  1  1967-68     1968-69     1969-70 

swered  each  year  from  professional  and  lay  groups  Expenditures $326,110     $328,958     $332,034 

and  from  individuals.  Personnel  man-years 21.6  19.2  19.2 

WORKLOAD  ADJUSTJIENTS 

Expenditures -      $200,000       $200,000 

Personnel  man-years -  _  _ 

G.   Mental  Retardation  Services 

°"*P"*  i^g'^lll'g  fg*^^!*'g^  fgl^^^  ^^S^  <^^  ^  continuiug  basis,  and  provision  of  health  and 
Regional  Centers  established.  2  6  6  Social  services  for  individuals  who  are  mentally  re- 
Number  of  families  contacting  tarded  to  ameliorate  the  eifects  of  their  handicap. 

centers  for  information  and 

referral  services 3,000             5,000           12,000  Authority 

Number  of  active  cases  receiv- 

pm.cbaf"°t'  se™ces"on''a  This  program  is  authorized  by  Division  1,  Part  1, 

continuing  basis 1,003          2,000          5,000  Chapter   2.   Article    7.5,    Sections   415-416.2    of   the 

'"^'Tre-iona/eentCT  that"th?f  Health  and  Safety  Code  (Regional  Centers) ;  and  Di- 

hare''mimed  the%irector  as  vision  1.  Chapter  2,  Article  4,  Sections  38200,  38201 

guardian  in  a  testamentary  and  38202,  and  Title  17,  Part  11,  Chapter  1,  Sections 

NuX"o°'waSs--oTdi;e7to-r:           "              1             'lO  50000-50150,  California  Administrative  Code. 

yeed  General  Description 

At   the   present  time,   approximately   200,000   re-  Through  regional  centers,  assistance  is  provided  to 

tarded   persons   in    California   need   special   medical,  families  with  retarded  individuals  in  the  form  of  diag- 

social,  or  educational  services  at  any  given  time.  About  nosis,   continuing  evaluation,  counseling,   and  assist- 

one-third  to  one-half  of  these  individuals  need  con-  ance  in  purchasing  health  and  social  services  in  the 

stant  assistance  from  state  and  local  agencies.   The  community. 

number   of   handicapped   retarded   is   increasing   by  Eegional  centers  are  operated  by  appropriate  local 

about  3.600  a  year.  0.8  percent  of  the  annual  net  pop-  agencies  under  a  contract  with  the  State  Department 

ulation   increase.    The   President's  Panel   on  Mental  of  Public  Health.  The  Bureau  of  Mental  Retardation 

Bctardation  (1962)   defined  the  mentally  retarded  as  Services  has  responsibility  for  negotiating  the   eon- 

"  children  and  adults  who.  as  a  result  of  inadequately  tracts,  establishing  a  model  of  a  service  system  which 

developed  intelligency,  are  significantly  impaired  in  reflects  the  legislation,  improving  the  system,  and  en- 

their  ability  to  learn  and  to  adapt  to  the  demands  of  suring  that  it  delivers  comprehensive  and  high  quality 

society."  .services  to  mentally  retarded  persons  and  tlieir  fam- 

Although  a  variety  of  services  is  available  in  Cali-  ilies.  The  bureau  is  assisted  by  the  Bureaus  of  Nurs- 

fornia  to  mentally  retarded  persons  and  their  families  ing.  Public  Health  Social  Work,  Health  Education, 

from  existing  community  resources,  often  families  are  Nutrition,  and  Data  Processing.  The  work  of  the  bu- 

not  aware  of  their  existence,  or  if  they  are.  may  not  reau  is  closely  coordinated  with  that  of  the  Bureaus 

seek  help  because  they  are  not  accustomed  to  deal  with  of    Crippled    Children    Services    and    Maternal    and 

agencies  in  meeting  their  family  needs.  The  present  Child  Health,  which  have  related  programs  of  preven- 

structure  of  community  services  which  requires  f  am-  tion  and  care. 

ilies  to  seek  services  from  another  agency  when  their  Liaison  is  maintained  with  the  State  Departments 

needs  change  is  also  a  barrier  to  utilizing  existing  of  Mental   Hygiene,    Social   Welfare,   Rehabilitation, 

community  resources.  Education,  and  the  Health  Care  Services  of  the  Hu- 

man  Relations  Agency.   This  ensures  a  coordinated 

■'^''  '^'**  system  of  delivery  of  services  to  the  retarded  and 

The  department's  objective  is  to  continue  ease  find-  their  families  and  prevents  duplication  of  services, 

ing  of  individuals  who  are  handicapped  by  mental  The  department's  mental  retardation  activities  are 

retardation,  and  to  ensure  the  provision  of  high  qual-  centered  around  the  regional  centers,  guardianships, 

ity  comprehensive  diagnosis  and  evaluation,  counsel-  and  staff  service  to  other  state  agencies. 
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II.  PREVENTIVE  MEDICAL 
G.  Mental  Retardation  S 


1.  Regional  Centers 
Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  establish  a  network  of  regional 
centers  pro^dding  diagnostic  and  counseling  services 
and  assisting  families  of  mentally  retarded  persons  in 
purchasing  appropriate  services. 

This  is  achieved  by  (a)  providing  consultation  to 
potential  contractors  in  the  steps  necessary  to  con- 
tracting Vidth  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health 
for  a  regional  center;  (b)  providing  consultation  con- 
cerning systems  and  procedures  necessary  in  the  op- 
eration of  a  regional  center;  (c)  developing  standards 
and  procedures  for  a  regional  center;  and  (d)  nego- 
tiating and  supervising  of  contracts  for  a  regional 
center. 

2.  Guardianship 
Objectives 

The  ob.jective  here  is  to  provide  guardianship  serv- 
ices for  individuals  for  whom  the  State  Director  of 
Public  Health  has  been  named  a  guardian  in  a  testa- 
mentary document. 

This  is  achieved  by  (a)  conducting  investigations 
of  each  request  for  guardianship  and  recommending 
appropriate  action  to  the  director;  and  (b)  preparing 
information  necessary  for  court  review  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  Attorney  General. 

3.  Staff  Services  to  Secretary  of  the  Human  Relations 

Agency 

Olijectives 

To  provide  a  high  quality  of  service  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  their  families. 


PROGRAM — Continued 
ervices — Continued 

This  is  achieved  by  (a)  setting  high  standards  for 
services  purchased  by  Regional  Centers  and  setting 
rates  commensurate  with  these  standards;  and  (b) 
certifying  each  individual  vendor  as  meeting  these 
standards. 

4.  staff    Services   to    the    Mental    Retardation    Program    and 

Standards  Advisory  Board 

Objectives 

To  pro-^ade  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Human 
Relations  Agencj^  on  the  initiation,  coordination,  and 
implementation  of  programs  and  projects  for  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

This  is  achieved  by  (a)  meeting  on  a  regularly 
scheduled  basis  with  the  board  and  its  subcommittees 
to  review  programs,  reports,  project  applications  and 
services  needed  by  the  mentally  retarded  persons  and 
their  families. 

5.  Staff  Review  of  Project  Applications' 

Olijectives 

To  provide  for  coordination  of  special  projects  and 
ongoing  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  their 

families. 

This  is  achieved  by  staff  re'^'iew  of  project  applica- 
tions for  applicability,  feasibility,  desirability  and 
priority. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Expenditures    $1,650,352    $2,434,868    $5,040,439 

Personnel  man-years 10.7  9.7  9.7 


H.  Malnutrition  Control 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 

Technical  guidance  and  consul- 
tation to  health  and  other 
agencies,  and  to  dietary  and 
nutrition  consultants  (num- 
ber of  times  provided) 616 

Technical  workshops,  confer- 
ences, training  and  orienta- 
tion programs  f  number  con- 
ducted)       93 

Requests  for  technical  informa- 
tion  (number   answered)    —  140 

Technical  Educational 
Materials : 
(Number   prepared   and   re- 
vised)    3 

(Number  copies  distributed)       19,721 

Scientific  papers,  prepared  and 
published 3 

Inspections   of  special   schools 

(number)     109 

Review  and  changes  in  food 
purchase  estimates  and 
menus  for  nutritional  ade- 
quacy for  special  schools 
(number)     512 

Plans  for  kitchen  construction, 
remodeling,  and  for  patterns 
of  labor  and  food  service  op- 
erations for  special  schools 
(number)    19 


Estimated 
1968-€9 


672 


Estimated 
1969-70 


960 


79 

76 

155 

175 

2 
20,000 

4 
22,000 

120 


457 


21 


120 


457 


21 


Need 

Malnutrition  has  stunning  implications  for  the 
health  of  people.  It  takes  its  toll  through  increased 
susceptibility  to  disease,  decreased  recuperative  pow- 
ers, higher  absenteeism  rates,  lowered  productivity, 
greater  medical  costs,  and  impaired  morale.  Early 
malnutrition  results  in  retarded  physical  grovrth  and 
development  and  is  associated  with  an  increase  in  in- 
fectious diseases  and  high  infant  mortality.  Recent 
evidence  indicates  that  it  may  cause  permanent  brain 
damage,  resulting  in  impaired  learning  and  behavior. 
The  common  form  of  overnutrition,  obesity,  is  associ- 
ated with  a  shortened  life  span  and  an  increased  inci- 
dence of  heart  disease,  high  blood  pressure  and  dia- 
betes mellitus. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  help  prevent  malnutrition  and 
remove  its  causative  factors. 

Authority 

The  Health  and  Safety  Code,  Section  113,  and  the 
California  Administrative  Code,  Title  17,  Article  2, 
Section  1276(g). 
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II.  PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL  PROGRAM— Continued 
H.  Malnutrition  Control — Continued 


General  Description 


Every  Californian  is  exposed  daily  to  the  potential 
of  malnutrition  either  from  improper  balance  or  not 
enough  food.  Causative  factors  are  lack  of  money, 
disinterest  in  eating,  ignorance  of  nutritional  needs 
or  of  nutritional  values  of  foods,  or  physical  intoler- 
ance of  certain  foods.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  hazard 
to  health  and  the  resultant  effect  on  the  economy  of 
the  state  in  terms  of  reduced  human  productivity  and 
of  medical  costs  make  malnutrition  a  problem  for 
public  health  concern. 

The  malnutrition  control  activities  of  the  depart- 
ment are  centered  on  those  persons  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  the  effects  of  poor  food  selection  and  in- 
clude those  living  in  group  care  facilities  as  ■well  as 
those  living  in  the  community.  In  group  care,  central 
efforts  focus  on  physically  or  mentally  handicapped 
children  and  on  the  long  term  care  patient  in  health 
care  facilities.  For  those  living  at  home,  it  focuses  on 
the  pregnant  woman,  the  preschool  child,  the  obese 
person,  the  chronically  ill  and  the  aged. 

Investigative  efforts  are  undertaken  concerning  the 
nutritional  status  of  groups  recognized  as  among  the 
most  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  the  obese  individual, 
the  person  with  nutritional  anemia,  and  the  older 
person  living  at  home. 

The  three  components  of  the  department's  program 
which  are  directed  toward  a  major  problem  of  malnu- 
trition are: 

1.  Vulnerable  Persons  in  Group  Care  Facilities 
0  hjectives 

The  objective  is  to  promote  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  standards  of  food  service  in  group 
care  facilities. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  participating  in  the  de- 
velopment and  interpretation  of  regulations,  stand- 
ards, and  guidelines;  (b)  providing  technical  con- 
sultation on  food  service  management,  nutrition  and 
diet  therapy,  and  kitchen  planning  to  appropriate 
persons  in  this  department,  local  health  departments, 
community  agencies,  health  care  facilities,  and  in  spe- 
cial schools  for  handicapped  children ;  (e)  promoting 


and  praticipating  in  staff  development  programs ;  (d) 
promoting  the  use  of  professionally  qualified  super- 
visory staff;  and  (e)  preparing  and  distributing  ma- 
terials related  to  food  service  and  special  diets. 

2.  Vulnerable  Persons  In  Community 

Oijectives 

The  objective  in  relation  to  vulnerable  persons  in 
the  community  is  to  increase  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  nutrition  services  for  families  and  individuals. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  development  and  promo- 
tion of  community  ser-\dces;  (b)  consultation  to  local 
health  department  nutritionists;  (c)  training  pro- 
grams for  students  in  public  health  nutrition,  dental 
hygiene,  and  dietetic  internships;  (d)  promotion  of 
nutrition  education  programs  for  teenagers;  (e)  prep- 
aration and  distribution  of  nutrition  publications  for 
professional  and  lay  use;  (f)  study  and  stimulation 
of  ways  to  promote  interest  in  nutrition  careers;  (g) 
answering  requests  regarding  normal  and  therapeutic 
diets,  food  composition,  food  service  operations,  job 
opportunities,  and  resource  materials. 

3.  Appraisal  of  Malnutrition 

Objectives 

Tlie  objective  of  appraising  the  problem  is  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  malnutrition  and  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  its  cause. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  review  of  morbidity  and 
mortality  statistics;  (b)  examination  of  welfare 
budgets;  (c)  study  of  participation  by  counties  in 
food  assistance  programs  and  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program;  (d)  cooperative  study  in  San  Ma- 
teo of  selected  group  of  men  and  women  over  50 
years  of  age  living  at  home;  (e)  participation  in 
study  of  the  association  of  iron-deficiency  anemia 
witli  dietary  practices  in  infants  and  children  in  the 
Coachella  Valley,  and  in  studies  to  determine  the 
amount  of  body  fat,  physical  activity,  and  dietary 
patterns  of  selected  adults. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $86,836 

Personnel  man-years 7.1 


Estimated 
196S-69 
$104,362 
6.8 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$104,844 
6.8 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 

New  f.acilities  developed 26 

Surveillance  visits 90 

Consultations    300 

Complaints  investigated 6 

Workshops  conducted 10 

Lectures  to  special  groups 20 

Meetings  witli  federal  and  state 

organizations 14 

Publications,  special  reports 2 

Home   health   aide  certificates 

issued 1,502 

Aide  courses  reviewed 54 

Handicapped    patients    served 

(pilot  project)   100 

Number    of    non-professionals 

trained 260 

Number  of  professionals 

trained  1,000 

Programs     developed     through 

contracts 26 


Comprehensive  Out-of- Hospital  Services 

Need 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

20 
150 

535 
12 
10 
30 

30 
200 
600 
20 
15 
30 

25 
5 

35 

8 

400 
20 

1,000 
60 

125 

- 

275 

275 

1,000 

2,000 

16 

10 

There  are  1,300,000  Californians  over  the  age  of  64, 
large  proportions  of  whom  suffer  from  chronic  disease. 
In  addition,  several  million  others  have  chronic  dis- 
eases. The  numbers  are  increasing  steadily.  Need  for 
the  development  of  non-institutional  methods  of  medi- 
cal care,  especially  long  term  care,  has  long  been  felt. 
Wlien  left  in  their  normal  setting,  the  elderly  and  the 
chronically  ill  maintain  the  ability  to  function  in- 
dependently or  with  partial  independence  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  when  removed  to  an  institutional 
setting.  The  evident  aging  of  the  population  during  the 
past  20  years,  the  steadily  rising  costs  of  hospital 
care,  and  the  passage  of  recent  federal  legislation 
providing  payment  for  medical  care  of  the  disabled 
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II.  PREVENTIVE  MEDICAL  PROGRAM— Continued 
I.  Comprehensive  Out-of- Hospital  Services — Continued 


aud  elderly  has  brought  this  need  into  sharp  focus. 
Any  form  of  care  is  expensive,  but  efficientlj'  devel- 
oped non-institutional  care  can  be  furnished,  without 
detriment  to  properly  selected  patients,  at  a  signifi- 
cantly lower  cost  than  institutional  care.  This  form 
of  care  is  relatively  undeveloped  in  the  state.  Over 
the  next  10  years  a  capacity  to  handle  approximately 
500,000  patients  must  be  developed.  Present  capacity 
is  only  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  this.  The  only  alterna- 
tive to  out-of-hospital  services  is  institutional  care — 
more  costly,  less  socially  and  psyehologieally  accept- 
able, and  more  conducive  to  progressive  debilitation. 

Objectives 

More  such  care  needs  to  be  made  available:  (1)  to 
prevent  unnecessary  institutionalization  and  disrup- 
tion of  families  and  to  reduce  unnecessary  physical, 
mental,  and  social  suffering  from  chronic  diseases;  (2) 
to  insure  appropriate  care,  at  the  right  time,  in  the 
right  place,  and  in  continuity;  (3)  to  insure  the 
availability  of  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  ade- 
quate out-of-hospital  health  care  services. 

Authorit}/ 

California  Health  and  Safety  Code,  Sections  1725- 
1755. 

General  Description 

Activities  of  the  department  for  the  development  of 
out-of-hospital  services  also  promote  the  provision  of 
various  levels  of  care.  Staff  assist  in  demonstrating 
new  methods  of  providing  services,  process  annual 
reports  from  agencies,  and  conduct  studies  to  up- 
grade standards  and  insure  high  quality  care.  Inspec- 
tions of  agencies  for  licensing  and  certification  are 
made.  Local  consultation  is  given  and  educational 
programs  to  train  staff  of  out-of-hospital  service  agen- 
cies are  developed.  By  the  1969-70  fiscal  year,  home 
care  capacity  is  expected  to  be  increased  25  percent 
and  availability  of  other  forms  of  care  to  be  increased 
10  percent. 

1.   Health  Services  In  the  Home 

Objectives 

The  objective  in  relation  to  health  services  in  the 
home  is  to  inspect  agencies  providing  such  services 
(Home  Health  Agencies)  for  licensure  in  accordance 
with  state  law  and  for  certification  under  federal 
law ;  to  develop  standards ;  give  eonsitltation ;  assist  in 
the  development  of  such  agencies;  assist  in  provision 
of  training  for  agency  personnel;  and  to  assure  that 
these  services -are  operated  properly,  utilized,  and  in- 
tegrated into  the  continuum  of  medical  care. 

Continuous  surveillance  of  the  field  and  of  the  need 
for  new  or  increased  services  is  conducted.  Promotion 
of  the  development  of  new  agencies  and  assistance  in 
their  formation  is  an  ongoing  activitj^  of  the  unit. 

Standard  setting  and  the  consideration  of  need  for 
new  or  altered  state  licensing  and  federal  certification 


regulations  is  an  ongoing  process,  as  are  licensing  and 
certification  inspections.  Surveillance  visits  are  made 
at  least  yearlj'.  Assistance  in  meeting  standards  is  of- 
fered through  consultation  and  training  conferences. 

During  1969-70,  a  study  of  the  impact  of  Medicare 
and  Medi-Cal  on  care  in  the  home  will  be  initiated. 

Certification  of  home  health  aides,  as  required  by 
the  Health  and  Safety  Code,  Section  1725,  involves 
surveillance  of  training  programs  and  work  with  vari- 
ous curriculum-developing  bodies,  as  well  as  actual  is- 
suance of  certificates. 

2.  Planned  Discharge  and  Patient  Evaluation  Services 

Objectives 

Placement  of  patients  under  appropriate  medical 
care,  especially  long  term  care,  is  the  objective  of 
activities  related  to  planned  discharge  and  evaluation 
of  patients. 

Once  care  is  initiated,  securing  continuing  care  at 
an  appropriate  level  without  interruption  becomes  a 
major  problem.  This  activity  is  designed  to  assure 
the  appropriateness  of  care  given,  smooth  transition 
from  one  type  of  care  to  another,  and  continuity 
of  care. 

Development  of  planned  discharge  services  in  hos- 
pitals, extended  care  facilities,  and  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters is  fostered. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  a  tri-county  experiment  in  patient  evalua- 
tion, placement,  and  foUowup,  is  being  conducted  on 
all  new  welfare  clients  needing  personal  care  services. 
This  study  will  be  completed  in  1969-70. 

3.   Homemaker  Services 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  sufficient  supportive  serv- 
ices to  enable  patients  receiving  medical  care  to  remain 
at  home  and  to  assure  provision  of  "custodial  care" 
services  for  those  elderly,  disabled,  or  ill  who  can 
thereby  remain  at  home. 

Homemaker  services  are  currently  in  very  limited 
supply  and  sparsely  located.  The  value  of  these  serv- 
ices, not  only  in  preventing  physical,  mental,  and 
social  deterioration  of  patients  and  families,  but  in  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  medical  care  has  been  demon- 
strated. 

Absence  of  such  ancillary  services  limits  the  effec- 
tiveness of  home  health  agencies  in  handling  patients 
who  must  have  this  support  as  well  as  professional 
care  in  order  to  remain  at  home.  Assistance  in  provid- 
ing local  services  will  be  offered. 

Other  assistance  to  local  agencies  to  provide  services 
include : 

(a)  Information  and  referral  centers ; 

(b)  Counseling  services ; 

(c)  Kehabilitation  nursing  services ; 

(d)  Nursing  home  consultation  services ; 

(e)  Day  care  centers. 
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I.  PREVENTIVE  MEDICAL  PROGRAM— Continued 
Comprehensive  Out-of- Hospital  Services — Continued 


PROGRAM  CHANGES 


Chapter  1419,  Statutes  of  1965,  provided  the  means 
for  a  pilot  study  to  be  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  in  providing  necessary  indi^adual 
and  social  evaluations  and  eoordinative  residential 
care,  treatment  and  training  services  for  physically 


handicapped  persons  of  normal  mentality.  This  project 
terminates  June  30, 1969. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $635,301 

Personnel    man-years    11.0 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$636,986 
11.7 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$418,071 
8.3 


J.  High  Risk  Groups 

Output  *5i"!.'         ^iTi^^        ^^I'iS^i'r?  fatal.  One  result  is  that  people  in  the  lowest  income 

1967-6S     1968-69     1969-70  ,     ,     -.ii-it     ^       j     ^      j. 

Local  Level  •  groups,  when  hospitalized,  have  to  spend  up  to  two 

Number    of    medical    clinic  and  one-half  times  the  number  of  days  spent  in  the 

visits  ^^'9S.n         "^^'SSR         ^?'2!^A  hospital  bv  those  in  higher  income  groups.  Conditions 

Number  of  dental  visits 900  900  1,500  i?      .,  j_    i    i  i       on  j.      j; 

Fee  for  service  visits 4,500  5,500  7,500  are  further  aggravated  because  only  20  percent  ot 

Nursing  services 12,250         15,000         17,500  the  lowest  income  group,  compared  to  49  percent  and 

S',"educatk;n''and"-co"m-      ^^''^^^         ^^'^^^  '^^^  66  percent  of  medium  and  high  income  groups,  have 

mnnity  aides  l.ii94  3,000  4,000  hospitalization   insurance,    as   reported   in   the    Cali- 

StftfSlvIlT'' '''"''' -'-"^  -'-°"  ^'-°"  fornia  Health  Survey. 

Local   prosram   development  „,  .    ^. 

services 652  650  650  Objectives 

Local  program  review  serv-  _,,,... 

ices 565  600  600  The  objective  IS  to  attain  optimum  health  tor  popu- 

Local  individual  staff  train-  lation  groups  having  an  unusually  high  risk  of  seri- 

m*'  tinci  oriGiitT.tioii  o         x^  o  «/    ^    o 

services   ' 270  300  300  ous   illness,   including   migrant   agricultural   workers 

Formal  group  training  ses-  and  Other  urban  and  rural  poor. 

sions  for  local  stairs 4  6b 

Number   of  trainees 275  300  300  Authority 

^'"^^  Health  and  Safety  429-429.1,  SB  282  (1961),  Fed- 

In  the  1960  census,  49.5  percent  of  "unrelated  in-  eral    Public    Law    87-692     (1962)— Farm    Workers 

dividuals"  and  21.4  percent  of  all  families  in  Cali-  Health  Program: 

fornia   qualified   as   "poverty   stricken."   These   are  Health  and  Safety  300-304— Child  Health  Program, 

single  individuals  with  incomes  below  $2,000  a  year  Health  and  Safety  117-8,  121— Federal  Allotment 

and  families  with  incomes  below  $4,000  a  year.  They  Program, 

number  20  percent  of  our  population,  or  four  mil-  General  Description 
lion  people.  Thev  are  found  tliroughout  the  state,  in 

cities,  towns,  and  rural  areas;  and  their  deprivation  All  the  activities  in  this  area  of  concern  are  to 
extends  to  all  aspects  of  their  lives.  assist  the  high  risk  families  living  in  poverty  in  Cali- 
Income  has  a  direct  relationship  to  many  diseases.  fornia  to  obtain  the  best  measure  of  health  possible. 
The  department's  California  Health  Survey  (1955)  *e  developmental  potential,  and  freedom  from  dis- 
found  that  illness  is  15  percent  greater  among  fam-  abilities  that  have  their  origins  m  geographic,  cul- 
ilies  with  incomes  of  $2,000  than  for  those  earning  tural,  and  financial  inaccessibility  of  health  care  serv- 
more.  Similarlv,  the  prevalence  of  chronic  diseases  lee^,  m  the  unequal  distribution  of  health  manpower 
is  sio'nificantlv  greater  ^^^  other  resources,  and  in  an  unsafe  environment. 
Other  studies  report  that  families  in  povertv  have  ^he  high  risk  group  activities  are  mainly  with  mi- 
infant  mortality  rates  nearly  twice  those  of  their  more  S'^^^*  agricultural  workers  and  with  urban  and  rural 
affluent    neighbors;    maternal    mortality    rates    are  poor. 

double;    twice    as    many    mothers    receive    late    or    no  -].   Migrant  Agricultural  Workers 

prenatal  care ;   and  they  have  four  times   as  many 

out-of-wedlock  births;  four  times  as  great  an  inci-  Ohjectwes 

dence  of  syphilis ;  and  more  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  The  objective  is  to  promote  the  health  of  migrant 
pneumonia,  influenza,  and  many  other  diseases.  The  agricultural  workers  through  the  earlv  identification, 
department's  California  Immunization  Survey  (1964)  treatment,  and  correction  of  health  deficits, 
found  that  fewer  than  50  percent  of  children  in  fam-  This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  supportive  services  to  20 
ihes  with  incomes  under  $5,000  a  year  are  adequately  local  migrant  health  projects  which  provide  a  variety 
immunized  against  contagious  diseases.  of  direct  health  services,  and  12  of  which  conduct 
Poverty  has  a  profound  relationship  to  the  extent  one  or  more  medical  clinics  through  which  compre- 
to  which  health  services  are  utilized  for  treatment  hensive  health  services  are  given;  (b)  studies  and 
and  prevention  of  disease.  People  with  less  money  evaluations  to  further  identify  migrant  health  needs 
seek  less  medical  care,  so  that  when  illness  does  strike,  and  problems  in  the  delivery  of  health  services ;  de- 
it  is  often  acute  or  prolonged  and  more  likely  to  be  veloping  means  of  effective  communication  between 
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PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL   PROGRAM— Continued 
J.   High  Risk  Groups — Continued 


local  projects  and  other  local  and  state  organizations ; 
stimulation  and  assistance  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  long-range  community  health  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  migrant  health  needs  with 
empliasis  on  meeting  acute  needs  through  special  and 
pilot  programs;  and  (c)  development  of  an  inte- 
grated departmental  approach  to  migrant  health  fo- 
cused through  the  migrant  health  component  of  the 
programs ;  and  to  stimulate  academic  and  professional 
involvement  in  the  problems  of  seasonal  agricultural 
workers,  emphasizing  the  development  of  medical  care 
facilities  staffed  .iointly  by  faculty  and  local  prac- 
titioners, and  using  medical  and  paramedical  stu- 
dents, where  feasible,  under  proper  supervision. 

The  migrant  health  activities  of  the  department 
receive  federal  support  of  $855,549  (1968-69)  and 
12  man-years  of  effort.  In  addition,  county  funds  go 
into  support  at  the  local  level.  As  a  result  of  training, 
consultation,  coordination,  and  direction  by  state 
staff,  local  projects  have  continued  to  increase  their 
efficacy  and  productivity.  For  example,  between  1966- 
67  and  1967-68  local  project  sanitation  components 
documented  the  following  improvements  in  indicators 
of  camp  sanitation  conditions : 

Numlier  of  man-years,  local  sanitation 

components    

Total  number  of  labor  camps 

Total  camps  inspected 

Percentage  of  camps  inspected 

Total   number   of   camps   inspections 

Percentage  of  camps  with  water  supplies 

reported  as  meeting  acceptable  public 

health  standards 

Number  of  .iurisdictions  with  local  mi- 
rant    sanitation    components    

Number   of  .iurisdictions   indicating   100 

percent  of  camps  inspected 

Total    number    of    inspections    reported 

(including  housing,   camps,   and  field 

toilet    units)     


3,216 

4,559 

3,369 

5,035 

546 

833 

1966-^7 

1967-68 

21.44 

21.61 

2,509 

1,742 

1,477 

1.649 

61% 

91% 

3,518 

4,164 

65% 
13 


80% 
13 


Number  of  inspections  of  farm  worker 

housing   other   than   camps   

Number    of    inspections    of    field    toilet 

units   

Average  number  of  inspections  per  sani- 
tarian or  sanitarian  aide 

2.   Urban  and  Rural  Poor 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  promote  the  health  of  urban 
and  rural  Californians  in  poverty  through  the  early 
detection,  treatment,  and  correction  of  health  deficits. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  support  of  local  community 
efforts  to  upgrade  the  health  of  Californians  in  pov- 
erty througli  the  establishment  and  operation  of  high 
quality  and  accessible  medical  clinics,  environmental 
health,  family  planning  and  other  public  health  pro- 
grams; (b)  support  of  local  health  agencies  in  pro- 
grams of  early  detection  of  individual  health  deficits 
through  organized  sj'stems  of  casefinding;  (c)  identi- 
fication of  those  census  tracts  and  other  geographic 
areas  inhabited  by  poor  Californians  at  high  risk  of 
ill  health;  (d)  development  and  conduct  of  local  pro- 
grams using  indigenous  community  health  aides  and 
other  ancillary  health  personnel  in  order  to  better 
meet  and  overcome  unique  health  deficits  of  specific 
target  groups;  (e)  leadership  in  developing  and  op- 
erating a  system  to  provide  continuity  of  care  to 
sustain  curative  and  preventive  services;  and  (f)  con- 
sultation and  other  assistance  in  support  of  other 
state  and  local  programs  with  a  direct  bearing  on 
health,  such  as  welfare,  housing,  employment,  educa- 
tion, and  rehabilitation. 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 
Microbial  Laboratory : 

Number  of  specimens  ex- 
amined for  bacterial,  fun- 
gal, and  parasitic  agents^         8,200 

Number  of  specimens  tested 
for  reagin,  Rh  antigens 
and  antibodies,  febrile  ag- 
glutinins, and  miscellane- 
ous antigents  or  antibodies        41.900 

Number  of  reference  cul- 
tures or  specimens  for 
identification     8,500 

Number  of  sera  for  trep- 
onemal and  other  micro- 
bial antibodies 7,900 

Sets  of  evaluation  sera  sent 
to  other  laboratories  for 
testing    1,800 

Vials  of  reference  control 
sera  sent  to  other  labora- 
tories             4,500 

Bacterial  antigens  produced, 

ml.    12,000 

Anti-bacterial  antisera  pro- 
duced,  ml.    10,300 

PITC-coujugated  Reiter-ab- 
sorbed  human  syphilitic 
serum,  ml. 160 

Absorbed  antisera  for  iden- 
tification of  entero-bac- 
teria  4,000 


10,035 


Estimated 
1968-69 


8,600 


42,000 

9,000 

9,000 

1,900 

4,700 
12,600 
10,800 

170 

4,200 


13,758 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $366,780 

Personnel  man-years 4 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$132,255 
4 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$158,278 
4 


K.  Laboratory  Services 

Estimated  Viral  and   Rickettsial  Disease 

1969-70  Laboratory : 

Viral   diagnositc    and   refer- 
ence examinations 40,155  44,200  46,050 

Diagnostic  and  reference  re- 
11,700  agents,    viruses,    antigens, 

immune  sera,  etc. 366  380  400 

Man-days     of     training     re- 
ceived  by   personnel   from 

other  laboratories 956  1,000  1,000 

42,000                Telephone  and  office  consul- 
tations     663  750  750 

Information   notices   4.980  5,500  6.000 

10.000  Letters 350  350  350 

Need 
10,000 

The  laboratory  services  in  the  Preventive  Medical 
2,000  Program  of  the  department  are  a  vital  link  in  dis- 

ease  epidemiology,   prevention,    and   control   for   the 
4,900  entire    population    of    California.    Furthermore,    the 

diagnostic    assistance    provided    to    physicians    and 
medical  facilities,  where  such  service  is  not  available 
11,300  locally,    is   invaluable   in   the    proper   diagnosis   and 

treatment  of  individuals. 
180  Physicians  and  other  specialists  in  the  department 

require  laboratory  measurement  of  collected  samples 
4,400  or  specimens  and  interpretation  of  laboratory  data 
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II.  PREVENTIVE  MEDICAL  PROGRAM— Continued 
K.  Laboratory  Services — Continued 


for  the  successful  diagnosis  of  the  situation  being 
studied.  The  laboratory  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  personal  health  standards  of  acceptability 
and  safety  to  humans  is  essential  and  can  be  obtained 
from  no  other  source. 

0  hjectives 

The  objective  of  these  laboratory  services  is  to  pro- 
vide interpreted  data  from  samples  and  specimens 
submitted,  which  can  then  be  evaluated  and  other- 
wise used  in  the  diagnosis  and  resolution  of  complex 
personal  health  problems. 

Authority 

Health  and  Safety  Code  Section  374. 

General  Description 

Laboratory  support  is  provided  to  the  Preventive 
Medical  Program  and  other  agencies  and  individuals 
concerned  with  diseases  caused  by  bacteria,  fungi, 
animal  parasites,  and  viral  and  rickettsial  agents. 
This  support  is  provided  largely  by  the  departments 
laboratories  specializing  in  the  microbial  and  in  the 
viral  and  rickettsial  agents  of  disease. 

1.   Microbial  Disease  Laboratory 
Olijectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  microbiological  labora- 
tory support  essential  for  the  detection  and  preven- 
tion of  communicable  diseases  of  man  caused  by  bac- 
teria, fungi,  and  animal  parasites. 

Laboratory  support  is  provided  to  the  Bureau  of 
Communicable  Disease  and  other  bureaus  of  this  de- 
partment, to  disease  control  programs  of  local  health 
departments,  and  to  practicing  physicians  in  locali- 
ties where  such  services  are  not  otherwise  available. 
In  addition,  the  laboratory  will  evaluate,  develop,  and 
improve  technical  procedures  for  the  ultimate  bene- 
fit of  the  people  served  by  all  the  diag-nostic  labora- 
tories in  the  state.  Also  provided  are  reference  and 
consultation  services  to  40  local  public  health  and 
1,500  clinical  laboratories  in  California. 


2.  Viral  and  Rickettsial  Disease  Laboratory 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  viral  and  rickettsial 
laboratory  support  essential  for  the  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  communicable  diseases  of  man  caused  by 
viral  and  rickettsial  agents. 

Programs  being  carried  out  by  the  Bureaus  of  Com- 
municable Disease,  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  Vec- 
tor Control,  Sanitary  Engineering,  and  Chronic 
Diseases  all  receive  essential  services  from  this  labora- 
tory. The  laboratory  assists  local  health  departments 
and  other  local  agencies  to  develop  local  viral  diag- 
nostic services  and  provides  diagnostic  laboratory 
services  to  physicians  and  medical  facilities  in  Cali- 
fornia where  such  services  are  not  yet  available 
locallj^  The  laboratory  also  develops  technical  re- 
sources and  conducts  applied  research  necessary  to 
the  improvement  of  diagnostic  services  and  preven- 
tion of  viral  diseases. 

3.  Clinical  Chemistry  and   Hematologic  Laboratory  Services 
Oijectives 

The  objective  of  this  service  is  to  improve  and  main- 
tain the  quality  of  clinical  chemistry  services  utilized 
by  physicians  throughout  the  state  for  the  benefit  of 
their  patients  and  to  provide  necessary  laboratory 
support  in  clinical  chemistry  for  epidemiology,  pre- 
vention, and  control  of  chronic  and  metabolic  diseases. 

This  activity  is  mainly  in  the  promotion  of  im- 
proved laboratory  services,  but  in  addition,  it  pro- 
vides diagnostic  services  in  clinical  chemistry  to  the 
Bureaus  of  Mental  Retardation  Services,  Chronic  Dis- 
eases, and  Maternal  and  Child  Health.  Also,  quality 
control  programs  of  about  1,500  clinical  laboratories 
licensed  by  this  department  are  critically  examined 
each  year.  The  proficiency  of  the  175  clinical  labora- 
tories performing  the  PKU  test,  and  of  the  approxi- 
mately 1,500  clinical  laboratories  performing  other 
clinical  chemistry  tests,  are  also  tested,  compared,  and 
evaluated.  Clinical  chemical  tests  are  performed  on 
control  samples  relating  to  quality  control  of  perform- 
ance evaluation,  and  samples  are  tested  for  the  bu- 
reaus of  this  department  whose  disease  control  pro- 
grams obtain  essential  support  through  this  service. 
Also  provided  are  reference  and  consultation  services 
to  numerous  local  laboratories. 
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II.  PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL   PROGRAM— Continued 

K.   Laboratory  Services — Continued 

WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS  Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Durinsr  the  budsret  year,  it  is  proposed  to  add  four  Expenditures    $768,733 

....       I..   1      ■   .      .  •  i   •  X-         ii,      •  Personnel    man-years    62.3 

assistant  microbiologists  to  assist  m  meeting  the  in- 
creased workload.  WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 

Expenditures    - 

Personnel  man-years — 


Estimated 
196S-69 
$816,472 
60.9 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$841..323 
60.9 


$44,975 
4 


III.  COMIVIUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICES  AND   RESOURCES 


Need 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Health  has  over- 
all responsibility  for  protection  of  the  health  of  Cali- 
fornia's public.  As  most  of  the  direct  health  services 
are  rendered  by  local  health  agencies,  it  is  essential 
that  the  department  promote,  develop,  implement, 
and  maintain  strong  community  health  services.  The 
department  must  assure  that  the  local  health  agen- 
cies of  California  are  well-organized,  adequately  fi- 
nanced, and  staffed  with  competent  personnel  to  pro- 
I'idp  the  necesasry  range  of  services.  The  Community 
Health  Services  and  Resources  Program  meets  the 
department's  need  for  making  thorough  analyses  and 
objective  decisions  concerning  the  best  use  of  state 
resources  for  this  purpose. 

This  program  centralizes  critical  knowledge,  factual 
data,  and  subjective  judgments  about  California 
communities  in  relation  to  health  services.  A  commu- 
nity's needs,  resources,  interests,  fiscal  potential,  and 
staff  competence — all  are  of  tremendous  importance 
in  the  planning,  development,  and  implementation  of 
comprehensive  health  services.  The  program  focuses 
departmental  attention  on  the  health  needs  of  specific 
geographic  areas  in  the  state. 

With  the  adoption  of  Public  Law  89-749  (Compre- 
hensive State  Health  Planning)  and  Section  314(d) 
relating  to  a  state  plan  for  public  health  services,  this 
program  will  assist  and  guide  the  local  areas  in  the 
development  and  presentation  of  their  local  plan  for 
comprehensive  public  health  services.  The  plan  must 
be  based  on  local  priorities  and  local  resources — fiscal, 
manpower,  and  facilities  and  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  local  health  planning  council.  These  funds  are 
made  available  for  the  strengthening  of  local  commu- 
nity health  services,  their  extension,  or  the  innovation 
of  new  services. 

However,  health  manpower  shortages,  current  and 
projected,  seriously  impair  the  effectiveness  and  util- 
ity of  all  health  services  and  deter  the  development  of 
needed  new  services. 

This  overall  evaluation  of  the  appropriateness  of 
public  health  programs  is  complemented  by  the  pro- 
gram's consultative  services  providing  technical 
knowledge  in  such  specialized  fields  as  health  educa- 
tion, nursing,  social  work,  and  environmental  health, 


Health  education  is  highly  important  for  informing 
and  motivating  individuals  to  take  action  on  the 
proven  health  facts  and  practices  available  to  them. 
Active  and  aggressive  health  education  activities  are 
necessary  for  the  task  of  assisting  the  various  pro- 
grams to  disseminate  their  message  to  the  public  for 
action. 

Nursing  is  not  only  an  integral  part  of  the  health 
care  system  but  also  is  a  major  contributor  to  the  serv- 
ices rendered.  Examples  of  the  interrelatedness  of 
nursing  within  the  department  are  many  and  each 
points  out  the  need  for  a  unit  that  can  develop,  assess, 
and  make  maximum  utilization  of  the  nursing  skills 
available. 

Many  California  hospitals,  local  health  departments, 
rural  counties,  extended  care  facilities,  nursing  homes, 
and  other  t^^pes  of  health  service  operations  lag  in 
social  work  personnel  and  programming.  Some  are 
relatively  new — such  as  neighborhood  health  centers — 
and  demand  new  problem-solving  patterns  of  service 
attainable  through  social  work.  Knowledge  of  the 
social  factors  affecting  health  is  still  limited  in  extent 
and  in  application. 

Environmental  sanitation  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant programs  craried  out  by  local  health  depart- 
ments. Few  have  adequately  trained  specialists  and 
all  of  them  rely  upon  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  for  higher-level,  specialized  assistance  cover- 
ing all  aspects  of  environmental  health.  Efforts  of 
local  health  departments  have  been  concentrated  upon 
enforcement  of  state  and  local  statutes.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  state  some  of  them  have  begun  to 
develop  the  manpower  and  objective-oriented  pro- 
grams required  to  meet  the  growing  needs  in  environ- 
mental health.  Environmental  health  consultation 
provides  assistance  and  support  to  local  health  de- 
partments, maintains  surveillance  to  assure  the  ade- 
quacy of  local  environmental  health  programs,  and 
carries  out  responsibilities  in  the  administration  of 
subvention  funds.  It  is  a  focal  point  for  training  and 
recruitment  of  qualified  sanitarians. 

Special  administrative  and  fiscal  arrangements  to 
provide  basic  minimal  public  health  services  in  coun- 
ties of  less  than  40,000  population  were  developed  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  because  there 
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III.  COMMUNITY   HEALTH   SERVICES  AND   RESOURCES— Continued 


is  no  law  requiring  a  county  to  establish  a  health  de- 
partment, and  these  small  counties  have  many  geo- 
graphic and  economic  barriers  to  successful  operation 
of  full-time  local  health  departments.  These  counties 
have  limited  health  resources,  and  are  major  recrea- 
tional areas  necessitating  concern  by  the  department 
that  they  be  safe  for  vacationing  citizens  as  well  as 
permanent  residents. 

Adequate  health  care  is  dependent  on  services  of 
good  quality  being  readily  available  and  provided  on 
an  economical  basis.  Increasing  scientific  knowledge 
and  improving  technology  coupled  with  a  rapidly 
expanding  population  places  exacting  requirements 
for  development  and  maximum  utilization  of  health 
service  resources.  Essential  resources  are  facilities  for 
out-of-home  care,  such  as  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
and  clinics,  and  personnel  properly  trained  and  in 
a.dequate  numbers  to  provide  necessary  services.  Prep- 
aration of  a  state  plan  which  assures  placement  of 
facilities  throughout  the  state  to  best  serve  the  needs 
of  patients  is  a  responsibility  of  the  department.  Re- 
viewing plans  and  providing  architectural  and  engi- 
neering consultation  assures  that  facilities  will  be 
functional  and  effective.  The  licensing  and  certifica- 
tion program  assures  that  services  and  facilities  meet 
established  standards  of  quality  for  safety  and  protec- 
tion of  the  public. 

Laboratorjr  field  services  carry  responsibility  for  li- 
censing, certification,  standard  setting,  surveillance, 
consultation,  and  training  under  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  clinical  laboratories,  local  public 
health    laboratories,    blood    banks,    and    institutions 


using  laboratory  animals  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
population  of  California. 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  state  effort  will  be  con- 
centrated on  effective  assistance  to  the  local  communi- 
ties. This  assistance  will  direct  all  of  the  state  health 
department's  resources  and  technical  knowledge  to 
facilitate  rapid  application  of  this  expertise  to  local 
services. 
0  bjecUves 

1.  To  assist  in  identifying  the  public  health  needs 
of  the  communities  of  this  state  and  the  resources 
available  and  to  give  assistance  to  mobilizing  resources 
to  meet  the  identified  needs. 

2.  To  assure  development  of  programs  to  meet  com- 
munity needs  within  the  legal  requirements  set  for 
state  and  federal  funding  and  assist  to  produce  the 
best  method  possible  for  developing  the  local  compre- 
hensive public  health  plan  under  PL  89-749  314(d). 

3.  To  assure  high  quality  and  adequacy  of  com- 
munity public  health  services. 

4.  To  promote  and  support  development  and  main- 
tenance of  community  health  organizations  which 
relate  to  community  needs  and  goals  as  developed  by 
the  recipients. 

5.  To  assure  the  concerted  effective  action  of  the 
state  and  local  health  departments  as  partners  in 
health  in  carrying  out  the  overall  departmental  mis- 
sion. 

6.  To  provide  public  health  services  to  counties 
with  populations  under  40,000  which  contract  vsdth 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  for  such  serv- 
ices. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continning  program  costs 301.5       308.1       300.8  $47,661,992 

Workload  adjustments -              6.6         11.3  - 

Totals,     Community     Health     Services 

and    Resources    301.5       314.7       312.1  $47,661,992 

Siipport : 

General  Fund 2,199,094 

Federal  funds  661.682 

Seimhursements    1,102,036 

Subvention : 

General  Fund 22,162,320 

Federal  funds   21,536,860 

Program  Elements : 

State  plan   and  assistance  for  public 

health  services -             -             -  7,513,199 

Contract  counties   47.7         49.5         49.5  657,384 

Local  health  services 15.5         11.5         10.6  244,737 

Nursing   9.5           8.2           8.5  143.085 

Public  health  social  work 6.3           6.4           6.4  79,998 

Health   education    14.3         12.2         12.2  215,955 

Licensing  and  certification 70.9         70.7         70.7  1,121,291 

Health  care  facility  development  and 

evaluation 25.5         28.2         28.2  36,169,898 

Laboratory  field  services 29.8         37            41  382,851 

Administrative  distribution 82            91            85  1,133,594 


$50,107,344 
134,383 

$41,414,562 
161,175 

$50,241,727 

$41,575,737 

2,544,U8 

827.273 

1,253,181 

2,602.111 

815.958 

1,244,658 

24.630,076 
20,987,049 

5.402,957 
31,510,053 

8,062,810 
745,418 
234,545 
139.678 
86,972 
226,557 

1,327,135 

8,104,906 
759,785 
220,787 
141,689 
89,571 
234.119 

1,354,687 

37,499.249 
491,806 

1,427,557 

28,746.997 

535,997 

1,387,199 
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III.  COMMUNITY   HEALTH   SERVICES  AND   RESOURCES— Continued 
A.  State  Plan  and  Assistance  for  Public  Health  Services 


Output 


General  sessions  of  conference 
of  local  health  officers —  stafE 
work  and  assistance 

Eisht  committees  of  conference- 
staff  work 

Integrate  committee  structure 
of  CCLHO  and  State  Health 
Department 

Review  annual  plans  from  local 
health  departments  for  sub- 
vention  and   allotment 

Review  projects  and  contracts 
for  federal  money 

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 


20 


Estimated 
1968-69 


20 


Estimated 
1959-70 


20 


44 


43 
125 


43 

150 


Local  health  jurisdictions  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  assume  full  fiscal  responsibilities  for  maintaining 
public  health  services  or  initiating  new  jjrograms  to 
meet  local  needs.  The  local  property  tax  carries  80-85 
percent  of  the  health  expenditures,  but  state  and  fed- 
eral financial  assistance  is  required  if  the  local  area 
is  to  provide  additional  health  services.  This  means 
that  a  mechanism  is  necessary  for  federal-state-loeal 
sharing  of  costs  and  for  setting  standards  of  opera- 
tion so  that  an  acceptable  statewide  level  of  health 
services  can  be  expected.  Administrative  controls  are 
also  required  to  provide  accountability  in  terms  of 
services  available  and  to  evaluate  the  program  results 
of  funds  distributed  locally.  The  department's  state 
planning  and  assistance  for  public  health  services 
meet  these  needs. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  encourage  and  enable  the  de- 
velopment of  a  basic  organizational  structure  and  staff 
for  local  health  services  upon  which  necessary  public 
health  programs  can  be  btiilt  and  to  develop  a  work- 
able mechanism  which  will  permit  the  utilization  of 
federal  formula  funds  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
public  health  services  to  meet  local  and  state  priori- 
ties and  needs. 

Authority 

Health  and  Safety  Code,  Sections  1100-1156;  PL 
89-749,  Section  314(d")  ;  designation  of  Community 
Health  Services  for  the  administration  of  314(d) 
funds. 

General  Description 

Direct  assistance  and  subvention  give  evidence  of 
the  state 's  concern  and  responsibility  by  assuring  that 
basic  health  services  are  provided  locally.  The  state 
subvention  is  administered  on  a  formula  basis  and  is 
available  only  to  those  jurisdictions  which  qualify 
under  standards  adopted  under  the  California  Ad- 
ministrative Code.  Sections  1250-1329.  Standards  cov- 
ering program  and  personnel  in  11  areas  of  operation 
have  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Health  and  the  California  Conference  of  Local  Health 
OfBcers. 


The  program  staff,  the  three  regional  medical  co- 
ordinators plus  the  disciplines  of  nursing,  health  edu- 
cation, social  work,  sanitation,  nutrition,  laboratory 
field  services,  and  the  specialized  considtants  review 
annual  plans  and  applications  for  federal  funds  and 
assist  the  communities  and  local  health  councils  to 
develop  and  determine  their  needs  and  priorities  for 
drawing  up  their  local  comprehensive  public  health 
plan.  Such  a  plan  is  required  from  the  43  jurisdic- 
tions receiving  state  subvention  and  federal  funds.  A 
review  of  each  plan's  proposals  by  administrative 
staff  is  required  prior  to  the  authorization  of  the  for- 
mula allocations. 

Applications  for  additional  federal  funds  for  speci- 
fic investigations  or  demonstration  projects  may  be 
.submitted  by  any  local  health  department  or  volun- 
tary nonprofit  health  agency. 

1.  Program  Plan   Review  and  Development 
Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  identify  needs  and  develop  pro- 
gram plans  for  local  health  departments. 

This  objective  is  achieved  by  review  of  the  annual 
plans  submitted  by  all  local  health  departments  re- 
ceiving subvention.  This  provides  a  means  of  surveil- 
lance of  local  programs  and  also  serves  to  identify 
local  needs  for  departmental  consultation. 

2.  Local  Health  Program  Implementation 
Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  achieve  the  implementation  of 
health  ser^ace  programs  to  meet  identified  local  needs. 

Field  visits  by  the  regional  medical  coordinators 
and  the  other  consultants  gather  information  and  pro- 
vide sitrveillanee  of  the  local  programs  for  compliance 
with  the  standards. 

Activities  for  achievement  of  this  objective  include : 
(a)  makinsT  recommendations  regardinsr  the  state's 
comprehensive  health  plan  to  the  State  Health  Plan- 
ning Council,  which  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health;  and  (b)  ad- 
ministration of  federal  funds  which  were  previously 
categorical  by  the  Community  Health  Services  Pro- 
gram which  has  been  designated  the  responsible  unit. 
Seventy  percent  of  these  funds  affect  local  agencies 
through  three  mechanisms:  (1)  direct  services  to  the 
community  from  the  state  level;  or  (2)  allocations; 
and  (3)  contract — for  the  implementation  of  local 
services  to  meet  local  priority  health  needs.  The  con- 
tract funds  are  also  available  to  local  nonprofit,  pri- 
vate, and  public  agencies  if  they  provide  pitblic  health 
services.  The  plan  for  department  administration  will 
be  submitted  to  the  federal  government  as  the  state 
314(d)  plan. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Esi'mated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $7,513,199    $8,062,810    $8,104,906 

Personnel  man-years _  _  _ 
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III.  COMMUNITY  HEALTH   SERVICES  AND   RESOURCES— Continued 
B.  Contract  Counties 


Output 

Number  of  counties  served  . 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

.967-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

15 

15 

15 

with  the  department.  The  scope  of  these  services  is 
defined  in  Section  1276  (a)  through  (k),  Title  17, 
Public  Health,  of  the  California  Administrative  Code. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1969-70,  it  is  anticipated  that  such 
contracts  will  be  negotiated  with  the  following  15 
counties :  Alpine,  Amador,  Calaveras,  Glenn,  Lake, 
Lassen,  Mariposa,  Modoc,  Mono,  Nevada,  Sierra,  Sis- 
kij^ou,  Tehama,  Trinity,  and  Tuolumne.  These  coun- 
ties have  the  following  deterrents  to  local  operation 
of  public  health  services:  (a)  low  population  density; 
(b)  low  assessed  valuation;  (c)  long  distances  and 
large  areas  of  mountainous  terrain;  (d)  low  personal 
income;  (e)  high  tax  rate;  (f)  low  salary  levels  for 
local  professionals;  (g)  high  proportion  of  land  area 
owned  by  state  and  federal  governments;  (h)  limited 
health  resources. 

Local  public  health  services  are  provided  by  public 
health  nurses  and  sanitarians  who  are  required  to 
reside  in  the  contracting  counties.  Professional  super- 
vision and  coordination  are  provided  by  the  depart- 
ment. A  local  health  ofScer  (part-time  and  county- 
appointed)  is  responsible  for  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  local  staff  and  serves  as  the  legal  health  authority 
in  each  county.  In  this  way,  local  health  services  are 
provided  in  close  cooperation  with  county  govern- 
ment, and  program  emphasis  can  vary  somewhat  from 
county  to  county  in  accordance  with  local  needs,  facil- 
ities, and  interest. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $657,384 

Personnel  man-years 47.7 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$745,418 
49.5 

$759,785 
49.5 

Need 

Providing  basic  minimal  public  health  services  for 
15  California  counties  of  less  than  40,000  popula- 
tion requires  special  administrative  and  fiscal  arrange- 
ments. The  estimated  population  of  these  counties  on 
July  1,  1968  was  217,700— an  average  of  about  14,500 
per  county.  Special  arrangements  are  necessary  be- 
cause these  small  counties  have  many  geographic  and 
economic  barriers  to  successful  operation  of  full-time 
local  health  departments,  and  becaase  they  are  major 
recreational  areas,  it  is  of  great  concern  to  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health  that  they  be  safe  for 
vacationing  Californians  as  well  as  the  permanent 
residents. 

Ohieciives 

The  objective  of  departmental  activities  in  the  15 
sparsely  populated  counties  of  California  is  to  organ- 
ize and  operate  a  local  public  health  department  in 
each  county  under  contract  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  county  board  of  supervisors  and  others,  such  as 
the  medical  profession,  school  administrators,  local 
and  voluntary  health  and  welfare  agencies,  and  the 
community. 

Avihority 

Section  1157  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Code. 
General  Description 

The  state  function  is  to  provide  minimal  basic  pub- 
lic health  services  to  counties  that  enter  into  contracts 

C.  Local  Health  Services 
Output  k<:im\         Estimated        |5,'imated  The   43  fuU-time,  subvcnted  local  health  depart- 

1967-68     196S-69     1969-70  ^    ,  .  ,     ,   ^        -j   i   ixi       • 

Number  of  departments  with  ments  which   actually   provide   health   services   vary 

environmental  program  greatly  in  geographic  area,  degree   of  urbanization, 

Lo^al^lfealth  "d7p"a7t me"nTs"  "rV-  -                 6               12          ^^^  {-^^  numbers   and  sophistication  of   their   staffs 

eeiving'  administrative    re-  Creating  the  need  for  public  health  administrative 

yiev?  and  workload  analysis  consultation    to    assist    them    to    fullv    Utilize    their 

in  environmental  health -  10  15  .   , .  „      •  ,  j      xi  i        i  i       ixi     j 

Special  environmental  program  existing  resources.  Assistance  to  these  local  health  de- 

review  and  evaluation -  10  18  partments  is  necessary  if  they  are  to  document  local 

'iMnts  receMng*^environm;n-  priorities  and  make  maximum  use  of  state  and  federal 

tal  consultation 13  44  43  funds. 

^fdd  ""visTtf 'to^  iTaf 'health  Environmental  health  is  one  of  the  most  important 

agencies NA  360  360  programs  in  local  health  agencies.  More  than  1,000 

Annual  plan  review  ____ 44  43  43  sanitarians  working  in  43  local  health  departments 

Contract  and  project  reviews-  60  65  65  •  i            ■   ^        j?       x-    -j.-       ■             •                 j.  i 

Phone  consultation 600  600  600  carry  on  a  wide  variety  of  activities  m  environmental 

-,-    ,  health. 

Need 

Without  this  program,  the  process  by  which  state-  ^"^  '"** 

wide  health  goals  are  set  and  priorities  determined  The  development  and  improvement  of  community 

would  be  fragmented.  Orderly  and  effective  planning  health  services  by  the  broadest  possible  participation 

and  operation  is  impossible  without  active  contact  and  of  all  health-oriented  organizations  is  the  objective  of 

cooperation  with  and  assistance  to  local  and  statewide  the  department's  Local  Health  Services  Program. 

associations,  professional  groups,  official  and  volun-  .     ,     .. 

tary  health   agencies  and  other  health  oriented  or-  "    °^^  ^ 

ganizations.  Health  and  Safety  Code,  Sections  1100-1156. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH — Continued 

III.  COMMUNITY   HEALTH   SERVICES  AND   RESOURCES— Continued 
C.  Local  Health  Services — Continued 


General  Description 

Communities  and  their  local  health  departments  use 
a  varietj'  of  processes  to  identify  and  solve  the  health 
problems  with  available  resources.  Many  professional 
groups,  political  groups,  and  special  interest  groups 
participate  in  this  activity.  The  statewide  effort  is  to 
develop  programs  aimed  at  priority  needs  meeting 
acceptable  standards  of  operation. 

For  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship for  public  health  plannina'  and  programming 
between  the  state  and  local  government,  the  California 
Conference  of  Local  Health  Officers  was  legally  estab- 
lished in  1947  by  the  Legislature.  All  local  health 
officers  are  members  of  the  conference. 

The  regional  medical  coordinators,  unburdened  by 
special  categorical  commitment,  offer  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  and  the  local  communities 
and  their  health  departments  essential  and  critical 
program  appraisal  and  coordinate  the  state-local 
health  efforts  into  a  mutually  productive  service.  Ad- 
ministrative consultation  and  other  assistance  is  given 
to  communities.  In  this  connection,  activities  are  pro- 
moted and  advanced  which  have  high  priority  for 
the  department  in  its  statewide  responsibilities. 

Environmental  health  consultation  to  provide  as- 
sistance and  support  to  local  health  departments  and 
maintain  surveillance  of  the  ad.equacy  of  local  pro- 
grams is  provided  by  the  Sanitation  Consultation  Sec- 
tion with  support  from  the  Environmental  Health 
and  Consumer  Protection  Program,  and  by  other  re- 
sources of  the  department.  It  serves  as  the  focal  point 
for  training  and  recruitment  to  meet  the  demand  for 
qualified  sanitarians.  The  section  works  closely  with 
the  State  Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development. 

Activities  directed  toward  achieving  the  program 
objective  include:  (1)  liaison  with  statewide  health- 
oriented  organizations;  (2)  cooperation  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Conference  of  Local  Health  Officers;  (3)  estab- 
lishment of  standards  for  state  financial  aid  to  local 
health  ad.ministration ;  and  (4)  consultation  in  health 
administration. 

1.  Liaison  with  Statewide  Health-Oriented  Organizations 
Objectives 

The  ob.jective  is  to  involve  specific  health-oriented 
organizations,  key  professional  and  decision  making 
groups,  and  public  agencies  in  the  process  of  planning, 
developing  and  improving  community  health  services. 

This  is  achieved  bj'':  (a)  maintaining  close  liaison 
with  the  Counter  Supervisors  Association,  particularly 
its  Health  and  Welfare  Committee,  and  with  such 
professional  groups  as  the  California  Medical  Associa- 
tion. California  Hospital  Association,  the  major  volun- 
tar.y  health  agencies,  and  such  com-runity-oriented 
groups  as  the  California  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers;  (b)  maintaining  liaison  with  other  state 
agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene, 


and  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Care  Services,  and  with  federal 
health  programs. 

2.  Cooperation    with    the    California     Conference    of     Local 

Health  Officers 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  an  effective  mechanism 
through  which  the  state  and  local  health  officers  can 
work  closely  together  in  planning,  organizing,  and  im- 
plementing public  health  programs. 

This  is  achieved:  (a)  by  having  state  staff  work 
with  the  various  conference  committees  on  program 
development  and  delegation  of  responsibilities;  (b)'by 
assuring  close  liaison  with  the  department;  and  (c) 
by  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  organizational  struc- 
ture and  operating  procedures  of  the  conference  and 
its  relationship  to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health.  The  director  convenes  the  general  conference 
sessions,  and  all  resolutions  and  requests  for  opinion 
or  action  of  other  state  agencies  and  organizations  are 
channeled  through  him. 

3.  Establishment   of   Standards   for   State    Financial    Aid    to 

Local  Health  Administration 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  furnish  the  means  by  which 
autonomous  local  government  participates  in  the  de- 
velopment of  and  approves  the  eligibility  standards 
for  state  financial  aid  to  local  health  administration. 

This  is  achieved  by  technical  assistance  on  the  de-» 
velopment  of  standards  for  state  financial  aid.  The 
State  Department  of  Public  Health  establishes,  by 
Regulation  and  with  approval  by  the  conference,  the 
necessary  standards  of  education  and  experience  for 
professional  and  technical  personnel  employed  locally 
and  for  the  program  operated  by  local  health  depart- 
ments. 

4.  Consultation  on  Health  Administration 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  promote  and  support  efficient 
community  health  organization,  both  official  and  vol- 
untary', adequate  to  meet  public  health  needs  Avhich 
includes  high  quality  services,  and  to  improve  the 
administration  of  local  health  programs,  determine 
manpower  requirements,  and  establish  workload 
standards. 

Tasks  undertaken  by  the  regional  medical  coordi- 
nators and.  general  sanitation  consultants  to  achieve 
these  objectives  include:  (a)  assistance  in  personnel 
recruitment  by  making  vacancies  known  to  state  and 
local  health  departments;  (b)  assistance  in  training 
by  arranging  short-  and  long-term  training  for  local 
health  personnel,  keeping  health  department  staffs  in- 
formed of  courses  and  seminars  available,  and  by 
recommending  candidates  for  state  training  stipends ; 
(c)  administrative  consultation  and  workload  analyses 
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III.  COMMUNITY   HEALTH   SERVICES  AND   RESOURCES— Continued 
C.  Local  Health  Services — Continued 


staiBng,  policies  and  proce- 
records,  and  relations  with 
other  agencies;  and  (d)  program  review  and  evalua- 
tion covering  effectiveness  of  programs  and  proce- 
dures by  which  local  health  programs  are  established. 

WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  1968  legislative  action  directed  discontinuance 
of  Disaster  Health  Services  support  August  31,  1968 
and  limited  funds  to  $20,000  (.t-lO.OOO  General  Fund 
and  $10,000  federal  funds). 

By  executive  ord.er,  and  after  notification  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Budget  Committee,  a  total  of  $25,000 

D. 

OutDut  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Develop  training  programs 
for  comprelieusive  plan- 
ning program  budgeting 2  meetings    2  meetings    2  meetings 

Public  Health  Nursing  Cer- 
tificates issued 939  1,200  1,500 

Administration  of  the  schol- 
arship program,  number 
of  seliolarships 10  10  10 

Consultation   visits   to  local 

health  agencies 15  20  20 

Departmental  program   con- 

sultation    __- 100  150  200 

Need 

Approximately  20  percent  of  the  population  of 
California  receive  health  care  services  in  a  given 
year,  and  there  are  almost  68,000  active  registered 
nurses  in  the  state  to  help  care  for  them.  About  45,- 
600  of  these  nurses  are  employed  full  time  in  local 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  schools  of  nursing,  and 
5,335  are  working  in  community  health  agencies  (in- 
cluding industry). 

The  boundaries  of  the  various  parts  of  the  health 
care  system,  including  nursing,  are  changing  rapidly 
as  a  result  of  outside  forces  as  well  as  forces  within 
each  of  the  health  disciplines.  The  Bureau  of  Nursing 
is  needed  to  help  assess  the  changes  and  determine 
the  trends  with  regard  to  health  care  and  interpret 
what  nurses  can  do  to  help  patients  get  care.  The 
bureau  is  also  needed  for  setting  standards  for  nurs- 
ing care  and  providing  guidelines  for  care  in  hospi- 
tals, nursing  homes,  and  local  health  agencies,  and  for 
interpreting  these  standards  and  guidelines. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  of  the  Bureau  of  Nursing  is  to  work 
toward  the  development  of  nursing  resources  in  the 
state  which  will  provide  adequate  nurse  supply  and 
appropriate  nursing  care  in  all  agencies  and  institu- 
tions botli  public  and  private. 

Authority 

Health  and  Safety  Code,  Sections  113,  380-389,  and 
600-603.  California  Administrative  Code,  Title  17, 
Subchapter  5,  Group  I,  Article  1,  Section  4500. 


($12,500  General  Fund  and  $12,500  federal  matching 
funds)  has  been  made  available  for  support  of  two 
positions  during  tlie  current  year  for  maintenance 
and  coordination  of  use  of  emergency  medical  equip- 
ment. 

These  two  positions  are  proposed  for  continuation 
in  the  budget  year. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $244,737  $209,545  .$190,787 

Personnel  man-years 15.5  9.9  8.6 

WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 

Expenditures      -         $25,000         $30,000 

Personnel  man-years -  1.6  2 


Nursing 

General  Description 

Since  nurses  comprise  the  largest  occupational 
group  of  providers  of  health  care  services,  nursing 
services  necessarily  will  be  a  major  element  under 
314(d),  Comprehensive  Public  Health  Services.  The 
regulations  provide  for  professional  consultation  as 
well  as  supervision  of  services  conducted  under  the 
state  plan  by  local  agencies,  institutions,  and  organi- 
zations. Consultation  on  nursing  administration,  utili- 
zation, and  evaluation  will  be  offered  to  all  agencies 
seeking  these  funds,  and  supervision  will  be  provided 
to  assure  that  plans  meet  the  criteria. 

The  Bureau  of  Nursing  develops  studies  to  identify 
health  needs,  and  patient  progress  studies  have  been 
completed  in  several  agencies.  With  the  advent  of 
comprehensive  health  planning,  nursing  will  be  more 
involved  in  the  interpretation  of  the  nursing  needs  of 
the  people  and  will  participate  in  planning  and  im- 
plementing program. 

1.  Standard  Setting 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  improve  nursing  care  in  all 
agencies  and  institutions  by  developing  standards  and 
guidelines  and  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  develop- 
ing nursing  care,  service,  and  personnel  standards  to 
improve  patient  care  services  in  all  the  programs  for 
which  the  department  has  responsibility. 

2.  Nursing  Personnel  Assessment 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  nursing  services  to  pro- 
grams within  the  department  so  that  their  require- 
ments can  be  met. 

The  bureau  identifies  the  nursing  competencies  that 
are  needed  in  the  various  programs  of  the  department 
by  reviewing  plans  with  program  directors  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  regarding  the  level  of  nursing 
skills  needed.  The  bureau  also  has  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  justifications  for  nursing  posi- 
tions, recruitment  and  selection  of  personnel,  clarifi- 
cation of  functions,  and  periodic  review  of  jjrofes- 
sional  competencies. 
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IM.  COMMUNITY   HEALTH   SERVICES  AND   RESOURCES— Continued 
D.   Nursing — Continued 

3.  Identification  of  Community  Health  Needs  aud   analyzed   to   determine   nursing   resources   and 
objectives  utilization,  but  similar  data  from  all  facilities  em- 

plojnng  nursing  personnel  are  needed. 

The  objective  is  to  improve  nursing  services  pro-  gince  1964  there  has  been  a  50  percent  increase  in 

vided  to  people  of  California  by  local  health  agencies.  -the    number    of    public    health    nursing    certificates 

The  Bureau  of  Nursing  will  provide  the  profes-  granted  by  the  department,  and  at  least  1,500  will  be 

sional  consultation  and  supervision  required  for  ad-  issued  duriu"'  the  1969-70  fiscal  year, 

ministration  of  nursing  services  and  the  coordination  Eecruitment  of  nurses  for  various  programs  within 

of  nursing  services  in  the  total  comprehensive  health  ^^g  department  and  assisting  local  health  agencies  in 

plan  m  the  community.  recruitment  are  necessary  functions  of  the  bureau. 

4.  Scholarships,  Certification,  and  Utilization  There  is  a  need  for  local  training  of  public  health 

nursing   administrators   in   comprehensive   planning, 

Oijecttves  program  budgeting,  and  other  administrative  aspects. 

The  objective  is  to  attain  maximum  utilization  of  Two    training    sessions    on    maximum    utilization    of 

existing   nursing   personnel    aud   develop    additional  nursing  personnel  are  planned  for  1969-70. 

nursing  resources  for  the  state.  wri-DirT  ni-n  A-nTTierrAfu^iwrra 

mT        i   i               •           J         i-            1     T        1  •      T          ,^r,n.^  WOKKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 

Ihe  state  nursing  education  scholarship  law  (1964) 

created  10  scholarships  for  selected  nursing  students  The  25  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  nursing 

to  enable  them  to  qualify  educationally  for  teaching  certificates  to  be  issued  during  the  budget  j'ear  will 

or  to  provide  supervision  in  clinical  areas.  The  bureau  require  0.3  man-years  temporary  help, 

administers  the  program  and  maintains  contact  with  ,      ,                                           .  ,   ,         r  .•    . .,        r  .■    .  . 

,•1         ,       .            ii              1         i    J.1         ,       •     •                  1       ,  ,.         .  Input                                                            Actual             Estimated            Estimated 

the  trainee  throughout  the   training  and  obligation  i967-6g        196S-69        i969-7o 

periods.  Expenditures    $143,085       $139,678       $140,152 

The  bureau  also  has  responsibility  for  the  develop-  Personnel  man-years 9.5  8.2  8.2 

ment  of  nursing  resources  in  the  state.  Data  regard-  WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 

ing  nurses   employed   in   community   agencies   other  f  -fl-t                                          -                _         <si  nq? 

than  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  are  now  collected  Personnel"  man-~years"IZIIZZ             -                -              0.3 

E.  Public  Health  Social  Work 

°"*P"*                                       ^^If^        ises^eg        i969-70  "^^^^^    ^^    unemployment    problem    among    poverty 

Establish  and/or  Extend  So-  groups,  a  serious  shortage  of  health  manpower  impairs 

cial    Service    Component  effectiveness   of   health   programs.    Eestructuring    of 

Facilities:  current  health  jobs  is  needed  for  efScient  use  of  both 

Local  health  departments             112  para-professional  and  professional  personnel. 

Teachin,!?    hospitals    —  —  1 

Extended  care  facilities.-                 4                     4                   10  n;,..,««,,<,o 

Home  health  services  ___                -                   -                    4  Objectives 

NeiRhborhocd   health    cen-  „,         ,  ■      .  •          c        it     i       i,i           ■   i           ,     •     , 

ters    1                 1                 2  Ihe  objective  oi  public  health  social  work  is  to  pre- 

MuUiservice  centers -                -                 2  vent,    reduce,    or    eliminate    adverse    social    factors 

'Maternal  and  child  health             2                 2                 2  detrimental  to  the  attainment  or  maintenance  of  an 

Family  planning -                -                2  optimal  level  of  health  and  social  functioning. 

High-risk   groups —  —  2 

Develop   and    extend   jobs   for  ,    .,      .. 

health     new     careerists     in  Authority 

State  authority  t  Administrative  Code.  Title  17,  See- 
-^^""'^  tion  1276 (i),  Health  and  Safety  Code  Sections  205d, 
Each  day  brings  new  information  on  the  mounting  211    249-272,  310-311.1    415-416^2,  1725-1742;  Fed- 
social  health  dilemma  of  the  poor,  the  unemployed,  ^'"''J  ^^  qo^'q/q'                            '        ''''         ' 
the  chronically  ill  and  aged,   and  the  handicapped.  ^'^°-  ^^  JO-^48. 
Many  of   the   older   health   programs   have    outlived  General  Description 
their  usefulness  in  today's  society.  Social  work  serv- 
ices are  basic  to  a  comprehensive,  high-quality  medi-  The  department's  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Social 
eal  care  system  for  the  chronically  sick  and  poor.  New  Work  is  responsible  for  planning  a  statewide  network 
programs  like  neighborhood  health  centers,  and  Medi-  of  comprehensive  social  health  services  to  be  carried 
care  and  Medi-Cal  require  specialized  social  services  out  with   and  through  federal,   state,   regional,   and 
to  bring  practical  health  care  solutions  to  problems  of  local   health   and  welfare   agencies   aud   institutions, 
dependency  and  unemployment.  Lack  of  social  work  Social  work  personnel  confront  the  issues  of  distrib- 
personnel  impedes  established  health  programs  and  uting  and  evaluating  health  action  programs  of  high 
threatens  the  quality  of  new  programs.  Side  by  side  service  utility  and  quality.  In  the  State  Department 
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III.  COMMUNITY   HEALTH    SERV 
E.  Public  Health  So 

of  Public  Health,  social  work  skills  and  knowledge 
combine  with  other  health  skills  and  knowledge  for 
realistic  impact  on  these  problems.  Many  current  serv- 
ices must  be  brought  to  far  greater  utility,  and  exist- 
ing fragmented  social  health  care  systems  must  be 
mobilized,  coordinated,  or  combined  into  a  compre- 
hensive, logical  pattern,  integrated  with  state  and 
regional  planning.  The  bureau  carries  out  surveil- 
lance, analysis  and  appraisal  of  programs,  and  sets 
standards  for  correcting  service  program  defects  and 
for  giviug  attention  where  most  needed  to  the  social 
factors  aft'ectrug  health.  Some  of  these  factors  are 
related  to  special  health  problems,  such  as  alcoholism, 
drug  abuse,  mental  retardation,  and  commimicable 
diseases;  others  relate  to  special  populations,  such  as 
children,  the  aged,  ethnic  minorities,  and  urban  and 
rural  occupational  groups.  Data  collection  by  the  pro- 
gram helps  to  re-define  health  problems  and  to  plan 
new  types  of  programs.  Information  as  to  the  effect 
of  social  factors,  personnel  needs,  and  impact  of  pro- 
grams upon  beneficiaries  can  be  organized  to  promote 
health  protection  of  all  populations. 

1.  Establishment  and  Advancement  of  Health  Social  Services 
Oijectives 

The  objective  is  to  plan  and  provide  public  health 
social  serA'ices  for  high  risk  populations. 

Through  consultation,  community  organization, 
studies  and  education  activities  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  Social  Work  staff  help  to  improve  existing 
services  and  scrutinize  these  to  determine  their  qual- 
itj-  and  value  to  the  beneficiaries  aud  to  the  commun- 
ity. With  other  departmental  personnel,  social  work 
consultants  develop,  and  assist  to  implement,  recom- 
mendations for  improvuig  service.  They  also  develop 
new  patterns  of  social  service  delivery  systems.  Help 
is  given  to  local  health  agencies  with  grant  applica- 
tion writing  and  in  recruitment  and  training  of  per- 
sonnel. Program  models,  plans  for  program  evalu- 
ation, guidelines,  and  standards  are  also  developed. 

2.  utilization  of  Social  Health  Knowledge 
Ohjectii-es 


ICES  AND   RESOURCES— Continued 
cial  Work — Continued 

grated  with  physical  health  data  for  use  of  health  and 
welfare  personnel. 

Current  knowledge  of  health  issues  and  problems  is 
collected  and  analyzed  through  consistent  surveillance 
contacts  with  local  and  state  social  service  programs, 
with  other  state  health  department  programs,  from 
research  reports,  and  through  special  studies.  This  is 
related  to  data  evolving  from  general  health  research 
and  from  the  experience  and  goals  of  other  state 
health  department  programs.  This  base  of  knowledge 
is  the  unique  tool  of  public  health  social  work.  It  is 
applied  through  the  flexible  use  of  social  work  con- 
sultants throughout  the  range  of  department  pro- 
grams, but  coordinated  through  a  central  unit. 
Findings  are  itsed  in  consultation  and  in  educational 
activities  with  state  and  local  policy-making  personnel 
to  shape  health  planning  at  both  levels.  Findings  are 
also  used  as  basis  for  demonstration  projects,  for  new 
ser\-iee  programs,  and  for  development  of  legislation. 

3.  Development  and  Extension  of  Use  of  New  Health 
Manpower 

0 bjectives 

The  objective  is  to  improve  and  increase  health 
manpower  throughout  the  health  services  delivery 
systems  and  to  provide  new  careers  for  the  poor  in  the 
health  industry. 

Local  health  institutions  are  assisted  to  identify 
needs  for  new  types  of  health  manpower,  to  define 
tasks  and  roles  of  new  careerists  recruited  now  among 
the  low-income  groups,  and  to  define  consequent  new 
roles  for  professionals.  This  includes  technical  assist- 
ance in  program  development  and  evaluation,  estab- 
lishment of  guidelines,  standards,  and  program 
models,  and  help  in  obtaining  funds.  Other  tasks  in 
relation  to  new  health  manpower  are  field  training, 
development  of  training  plans  and  materials,  coordi- 
nation of  plans  with  educational  institutions,  civil 
service  commissions,  unions  and  managerial  personnel 
in  the  health  industry,  and  training  within  the  bureau 
of  students  from  graduate  schools  of  social  work,  pub- 
lic health,  and  medicine. 


Output  Actual 

1957-6S 

Publish  and  circulate  Califor- 
nia's SeaWi,  montlily  copies 
distributed 143,000 

Cross  reference  Culifornia's 
Health  by  title,  subject  and 
author  for  distribution  to 
libraries,  schools,  colleges, 
health  departments,  copies 
distributed 800 

Publish     revised    film    catalog  1 

Copies  of  film  catalog  circu- 
lated          3,000 

Preview  films  tor  addition,  re- 
moval or  replacement,  num- 
ber of  films 399 


isseminal 

e  social 
ge  inte- 

Input 
Expenditures 

Actual 
1967-6S 
$79,998 
6.3 

Estimated 
196S-69 
$86,972 
6.4 

Estimated 
1969-70 
$89,571 
6.4 

knowled 

Personnel  man-years 

F.  Health  Education 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

180,000 

240,000 

Distribution    of   sample   publi- 
cations   to    local    health    de- 
partments,  publications   dis- 
tributed 

45 

55 

65 

Process,  printing  and  publica- 
tion requisitions  for  the  de- 
partment,  requisitions  proc- 

195 

200 

200 

900 
5,000 

1.000 

1 

8,000 

Assist    in    the    recruitment    of 
health    education    personnel 
to  meet  needs  of  the  state, 
number    recruited    

24 

25 

30 

128 

270 

Number  of  CCLDHE  meetings 
and  conferences  held 

10 

24 

24 
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III.  COMMUNITY  HEALTH   SERVIC 

F.  Health  Educat 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

In-service  training  conferences 

conduotetl    12  2 

Number    of    conferences    with 
other     state     agencies     and 

schools 17  21  24 

Health   education   consultation 

to  other  units  of  department  7  10  20 

Technical  Assistance  to  Local 
Health  Departments : 

Visits 20  30  35 

Telephone   calls   200  300  350 

Need 

California's  population  has  grown  to  nearly  20 
million.  This  growth  has  brought  with  it  tremendous 
diversity  in  cultural  and  socio-economic  groups  and  a 
wide  spectrum  of  health  needs. 

Health  education  helps  Calif ornians  to  use  existing 
health  resources — governmental,  voluntary,  and  pri- 
vate. Health  education  makes  understandable  to  the 
population  the  nature  of  health  agencies  and  the 
service  they  provide. 

The  public  is  continuously  bombarded  by  health 
frauds  and  misleading  advertising.  Legislation  alone 
cannot  eliminate  these  costly  frauds,  but  health  edu- 
cation can  provide  the  necessary  knowledge. 

Most  of  the  health  programs  in  California  need 
and  use  educational  approaches. 

Objectives 

Tlie  objective  of  health  ed.ucation  activities  is  to 
incorporate  into  health  programs  the  educational  com- 
ponents that  help  to  narrow  the  gap  between  what  is 
known  to  be  good  health  practice  and  its  adoption 
by  individuals  and  communities. 

Authority 

Health  and  Safety  Code,  Sections  1100,  1112,  1130 
and  1156,  California  Administrative  Code,  Title  17, 
Chapter  3,  Subchapter  1. 

General  Description 

The  Bureau  of  Health  Education  provides  services 
and  support  through  technical  consultation  and  edi- 
torial assistance  for  43  operating  units  within  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health  and  for  the  58 
counties  of  California. 

This  is  done  by:  (1)  operating  a  communications 
center,  (2)  technical  assistance  in  planning  and  de- 
veloping departmental  programs,  (3)  technical  assist- 
ance to  local  health  departments,  (4)  maintenance  of 
interagency  coordination  and  cooperation,  and  (5) 
development  of  standards  for  health  education  prac- 
tices. 

1.  Operate  a  Communication  Center 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  develop  and  maintain  a  continu- 
ous flow  of  health  information  supportive  of  depart- 
mental programs  and  objectives. 


ES  AND   RESOURCES— Continued 
ion — Continued 

To  achieve  this:  12  issues  of  California's  Health 
are  published  annually  with  a  distribution  of  13.000 
copies  a  month ;  a  professional^  supervised  health 
film  library  is  maintained  with  new  films  evaluated 
for  state  circulation;  outdated  films  reviewed  for 
possible  removal;  the  film  catalog  is  updated  bien- 
nially and  distributed;  departmental  informational 
materials  are  reviewed,  assistance  is  given  •with  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  sample  publications  is 
made  to  local  health  departments. 

2.  Technical    Assistance    in    Planning    and    Developing    De- 
partmental Programs 

0 bjectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  staff  services  to  depart- 
mental programs. 

To  achieve  this:  health  education  consultation  is 
provided  to  as  many  department  units  as  possible. 
An  operational  plan  for  the  ed.ucational  component 
of  each  program  is  developed,  including  identification 
of  the  problem  and  the  target  groups,  selection  of 
methods  and  informational  materials,  involvement  of 
resources  within  and  outside  the  department,  and 
assessment  of  results  obtained. 

3.  Technical  Assistance  to  Local  Health  Departments 
0  hjectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  consultation  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  health  departments  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  evaluation  of  health  edu- 
cation ser^'ioes. 

To  achieve  this,  staff  work  with  the  California  Con- 
ference of  Local  Directors  of  Health  Education  to 
develop  guides,  manuals,  and  standards  for  com- 
munity health  education  services.  They  help  local  de- 
partments to  obtain  needed  resources  from  outside  the 
community,  including  technical  experts,  informational 
materials  and  funds,  and  assist  with  in-service  train- 
ing in  health  education. 

4.  Maintenance  of  Interagency  Coordination  and  Cooperation 

Ohjectifen 

The  objective  is  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
interagency  relationships  and  to  provide  a  mechanism 
affecting  interagency  approaches  to  the  solution  of 
health  problems  through  education. 

To  achieve  this:  departmental  activities  in  health 
education  are  coordinated  with  those  of  other  agencies 
and  staff;  participation  in  meetings  with  the  State 
Department  of  Ed.ucation,  State  Department  of  Men- 
tal Hygiene,  state  colleges  and  schools  of  public  health. 

5.  Development  of  Standards  for  Health  Education  Practices 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  develop  and  maintain  profes- 
sional standards  and  qualifications  for  health  educa- 
tion personnel  and  services. 
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III.  COMMUNITY   HEALTH   SERVICES  AND   RESOURCES— Continued 
F.   Health  Education — Continued 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures    $215,955 

Personnel  man-years 14.3 


Estimated 
196S-S9 

$226,557 
12.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$234,119 
12.2 


To  achieve  this  the  department  collects  and  ana- 
lyzes data  regarding  statewide  needs,  opportunities, 
problems  and  resources  and  provides  information  to 
local  health  departments,  as  described  in  "Standards 
and  Recommendations  for  Local  Health  Depart- 
ments." (Administrative  Code  Title  17). 

G.   Licensing  and  Certification 

0"tp"t                                     ^Actua^        i9'6s!^9        1969-70  tutions  Code,  Division  6,  Part  2,  Chapter  1  and  Divi- 

Liceusin"  ■  sion  9,  Part  3,  Chapters  7,  8 ;  Insurance  Code,  Chapter 

Facilities  licensed 2.099          2,200          2,.300  H-A ;  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  Title  XVIII  and 

Facility  visits 6,850  7,875  9,275  -^tv  „t,  „ ^^A 

Inspections  4,700          5,400          5,600  ^-"-^  ^^  amenaea. 

Consultations 1,500  1,800  2,000 

Investigations    650                675                675  General  Description 

Hearings  on  standards 23  30  32 

Training  meetings ^^ 60              60              60  Pour  licensing  activities  administered  by  the  State 

Disciplinary  hearings  and  con-  t^          j.         j.     j?  ti   t_t     tt     i^i                              ii          n  inn 

ferences 85               90               90  Department  or  Public  Health  cover  more  than  2,100 

Certifications :    .                           ^                ^                ^  g^^  health  facilities  containing  more  than  157,000  beds. 

Survey '^visits*^!—!!!!!!!!       i!soo          liooo          ijooo  These  include  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  clinics,  estab- 

Consultations  2,500           2,800           3,000  lishments  for  handicapped  persons,  and  day  centers 

Meetings  and  conferences..              64                  64                  64  f^^.  ^^^  mentally  retarded. 

Need  Licensing  responsibility  involves  evaluation  of  ap- 
__    -,,                      .                    .       ^,           ,-         J.1  •    T  plications,    programs,    facilities,    and    equipment   for 
Health   care   services  comprise  the  nations  third  ^^^  jj^^^^^^^   -^^     ;^.^^j^  evaluation  of  the  opera- 
largest  industry  m  terms  of  assets   and  manpov^er.  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^.^^.       f^^^-^jtip,    q^^  ^^  ^^^^  inspections 
One  of  every  eight  persons  require  services  as  an  m-  ^^^  ^^^^  .nnuallv  of  all  hospitals,  clinics  and  estab- 
patient  m  a  healthfacility  each  year.  Outpatient  serv-  lish^ents  for  handicapped  persons.   Nursing  homes 
ices  visits  to  physicians    offices,  emergency  and  home  j^^^^  ^  j            ^^^^^  ^^  operating  problems  and  re- 
health   services    are    m    addition    to    services    as    m-  ^^^j^^  ^^^^  frequent  evaluation  and  assistance.  On  the 
patients.  Regulation  and  supervision  of  health  care  average,  four  inspections  annuallv  are  made  of  nurs- 
facihties  are  necessary  to  assure  availability  of  qual-  -^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^^^.  jon^.term  care  facilities.  Certi- 
ity  services.  Consultation  to  assist  the  facility,  mvesti-  fl^^^-^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  investigations  of  complaints  are  in 
gation   of  abuses   and  correction  of   deficiencies   are  addition  to  the  planned  periodic  inspections.  Through 
essential.            ^              .....                      .         .  the  periodic  visits,  the  degree  of  compliance  with  li- 

Smce  1955  licensed  facilities  have  more  than  dou-  sensing    standards    is    determined    and    abuses    and 

bled  m  number  m   California,  and  bed  capacity  m  deficiencies  are   discussed  and  written  recommenda- 

nursmg   homes   has   increased   sixfold.   Larger   more  ^j^^^  f^^,  correction  are  provided.  Quality  of  care  is 

complex  facilities  with   improved   services   of  wider  observed,  areas  of  need  of  consultation  are  identified 

scope  have  become  the  rule.  and  arrangements  are  made  for  follow-up.  On  request 

Hospitals,    nursing    homes,    clinics,    rehabilitation  ^f  the  facility  or  bv  request  from  the  field  staff  or 

centers,  and  related  health  facilities  participating  m  ^^^^gj.  ^^j^g  ^f  ^j^g  department,  professional  consulta- 

state  and  federal  care  programs  must  now  meet  higher  ^^^^  jg  provided  to  improve  services, 

standards  than  are  required  for  licensing  alone.  Many  Because  of  the  inter-relationship  with  the  programs 

more  certified  facilities   and  services   are  needed  to  conducted  bv  other  agencies  of  o-overnment,  coordina- 

care  for  the  growing  number  of  patients  eligible  for  ^j^^^    ^j^^g  ^jaison.  and  cooperative  working  arrange- 

services  under  state   and  federal  medical  care  pro-  ^^g^^^g    ^^^-^^    ^^^^    ^^^    necessary.     Close    working 

grams.  arrangements  are  maintained  with  the  State  Depart- 

Oljectives  ments    of    Health    Care    Services,    Mental    Hygiene, 

Rehabilitation,  and  Social  Welfare.  State  Fire  Mar- 

The  objective  of  licensing  and  certification  is  to  as-  shal.  Office  of  the  Attorney  General.  Social  Security 

sure  that  health  facilities  are  capable  of  providing  Administration.  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  other 

liigh  quality  services,  that  these  facilities  continue  to  agencies  of  federal,  state,  or  local  government.  These 

maintain  high  standards  of  care  and  operation,  and  agencies  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  development 

that  services   are   delivered   effectively   and   without  of    licensing    standards,    educational    activities,    and 

discrimination.  basic  policy  determinations. 

Related   professional   organizations,    including   the 

^^    ^"  ^  California  Hospital  Association,  The  California  Medi- 

Health  and  Safety  Code,  Division  2,  Chapters  1,  2,  cal  Association,  the  California  Dental  Associations, 

3,  and  Division  20,  Chapter  7.5;  "Welfare  and  Insti-  the    California   Association    of   Nursing   Homes,   the 
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III.  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICES  AND   RESOURCES— Continued 
G.  Licensing  and  Certification — Continued 


California  Nurses  Association,  the  California  Cottn- 
cil,  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and  similar 
groups  are  also  closely  involved. 

Certification  standards  require  conformance  with 
state  licensing  standards  and  also  include  require- 
ments in  specific  areas  that  are  higher  than  licensing 
standards.  Examples  are  formal  organization  of  gov- 
erning body,  higher  nursing  staff  requirements  for 
extended  care  facilities,  professional  consultation  serv- 
ices such  as  dentistry,  pharmacy,  dietary  and  social 
service,  transfer  agreements  between  facilities,  written 
policy  statements  and  utilization  review  committees. 

Licensed  or  exempt  facilities  may  qualify  for  certi- 
fication to  participate  in  one  or  all  four  of  the 
categories  listed  below : 

Federal  State  Rehabilitation  Hospital 

Medicare  Medi-Cal  Center  Service  Plan 

TTosnif-.nls  Hospitals  Hospitals  Hospitals 

Extended  care  Nursing  homes   Estalilishments  Nursing  homes 

TTome  health  Clinics  for 

PortnWp  X-ray  Home  health  handicapped 

Laboratories  persons 

Outpatient 

physical 

therapy 

Since  licensing  and  certification  supplement  and 
complement  each  other,  the  same  field  and  consulting 
nersonnel  perform  the  necessary  functions  under 
both.  This  minimizes  the  number  of  contacts  vsdth 
facilities  by  different  agencies  (a  cost  savings)  and 
provides  for  more  continuity  of  service  to  facilities. 

1.  Licensing 
Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  that  health  facilities  pro- 
viding ser^nfees  to  the  public  meet  standards  necessary 
for  adequate  health  services. 

This  objective  is  achieved  by  standard  setting,  in- 
spections and  investigations,  revocation  of  license  or 
other  disciplinary  actions,  professional  consultation 
and  training  and  educational  activities. 

fa)  Standard  setting  establishes  detailed  minimum 
requirements  for  qualification  of  applicants,  the 
tj'pe  of  construction,  fire  safety,  equipment, 
services,  personnel,  procedures  and  medical  rec- 
ords, to  a.ssure  safe  and  adequate  care  of  pa- 
tients, 
(b)  Thousands  of  inspections  are  made  routinely 
each  year.  Deficiencies  in  licensing  require- 
ments are  noted  and.  recommendations  made 
for  correction.  Technical  assistance  is  offered 
to  help  solve  difScult  problems.  Detailed  in- 
spection reports  are  filed  with  the  department 
and  letters  of  recommendation  are  sent  to  the 
facility.  Complaints  received  are  investigated 
promptly  and  necessary  corrective  action  taken, 
(e)  When  the  educational  approach  fails  to  en- 
courage and  effect  compliance  with  licensing 
requirement,    legal    action   becomes    necessary. 


This  usually  involves  an  injtmction.  a  formal 
hearing  for  license  revocation  or  denial  of  ap- 
plication for  license. 

(d)  Upon  request  professional  consultations  are 
provided  to  assist  in  achieving  and  maintain- 
ing compliance  with  licensing  requirements  and 
the  improvement  of  ser^aces  to  patients. 

(e)  Periodic  education  and  training  activities  are 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
and  organizations  to  keep  the  public  and  li- 
censed health  care  facilities  advised  of  new 
developments  or  changes  in  licensing  require- 
ments and  the  delivery  of  health  care  services. 
Assistance  is  also  provided  on  the  development 
of    in-service    training    programs. 

2.  Certification 
Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  that  health  facilities  par- 
ticipating in  state,  federal,  and  other  medical  care 
programs  comply  with  the  conditions  for  participa- 
tion and  maintain  high  standards  of  care  and  opera- 
tion. 

This  is  achieved  by  standard  setting,  surveys,  and 
investigations,  decertification  or  other  disciplinary  ac- 
tions, professional  consultation,  and  training  and 
educational  activities. 

(a)  Recommendations  are  made  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  for  standards  for  Medi- 
care certification  and  to  the  Department  of 
Health  Care  Services  on  standards  for  Medi- 
Cal  and  rehabilitation  center  certification.  The 
department  sets  standards  for  Hospital  Service 
Plan  certification  through  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Health. 

(b)  Health  facilities  desiring  to  qualify  for  par- 
ticipation or  to  continue  participation  in  the 
certification  programs  are  surveyed  and  resur- 
veyed.  Deficiencies  in  certification  requirements 
are  noted  and  written  recommendations  for 
their  correction  are  provided  to  the  facility. 
Eesurveys  are  mad.e  at  intervals  ranging  from 
six  months  to  24  months.  During  intervening 
inspections  for  licensing  purposes  progress  to- 
ward correction  of  certification  deficiencies  is 
determined.  Complaints  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  department  are  investigated  and 
corrective  action  taken. 

(c)  Serious  deficiencies  in  certification  require- 
ments may  lead  to  decertification.  Conferences 
are  held  to  attempt  to  solve  certification  prob- 
lems before  recommendation  is  made  for  de- 
certification action. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  facility  professional  con- 
sultations are  provided  to  assist  in  aehie'^'ing 
and  maintaining  compliance  with  certification 
requirements  and  the  improvement  of  services 
to  patients. 
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III.  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICES  AND   RESOURCES— Continued 
G.  Licensing  and  Certification — Continued 

(e)   Periodic  training  and  education  activities  are  1  Public  health  social  work  consultant  II,  in  the 

conducted  in  cooperation  vrith  other  agencies  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Social  Work, 

and  organizations  to  keep  the  public  and  health  1  Radiation  protection  specialist,  in  the  Bureau  of 

care  facilities  advised  of  new  developments  or  Radiological  Health. 

changes  in   certification   requirements.   Assist-  1  Senior   microbiologist   LFS,    in   the    Laboratory 

ance   is  provided   on  the   development   of   in-  Field  Services. 

service  training  programs.  1  Microbiologist    LFS,    in    the    Laboratory    Field 

Services 

WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS  j  Clerk-typist  II,  in  the  Laboratory  Field  Services. 

Social  Security  Administration  has  approved  the  ,„p^^                                           ^^tuai         Estimated        Estimated 

addition  of  the  following  positions  to   support  cer-  1967-6S        196S-69        1969-70 

tifieation  of  facilities  for  participation  under  Section  Expenditures ^^'^^l  ^91   $1,217  752  $1,240  049 

Tor<     m-ii      -ST-TTTTT    o      •   1    o  -4.       *    i  J    J  Personnel  man-years 70.9  65.7  65.7 

1864,  Title  XVIII,  Social  Security  Act  as  amended. 

These   five   positions   will   be   totally   reimbursed   by  WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 

Title  XVUl.  These  positions  administratively  added  Expenditures -      $109,383      $114,638 

during  the  current  year  are  proposed  for  continuation  Personnel  man-years -  5  5 

during  the  budget  j-ear: 


Output 

Plans  reviewed 

Projects 

Construction  superrision  visits 

State  plan  revisions 

Application    developments    as- 
sisted     

Need 


121 


It  is  estimated  that  by  1972  over  four  million  per- 
sons annually  will  receive  inpatient  care  in  the  health 
facilities  of  California.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated 
that  over  13  million  visits  vrill  be  made  to  outpatient 
services  of  health  facilities. 

In  order  to  provide  adequate  and  modern  health 
facilities  and  services,  health  facilities  must  plan  for 
the  rapid  advances  in  medical  care  which  will  occur 
within  the  next  five  years.  The  increased  use  of  out- 
patient services,  the  increased  public  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded, 
and  the  increasing  number  of  persons  65  and  over  are 
some  of  the  problems  for  which  solutions  must  be 
sought  and  plans  developed. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  $90  million  annually  is 
spent  on  health  facility  and  service  construction  in 
California.  Too  often  this  construction  duplicates 
existing  facilities  and  services,  is  of  inappropriate  size 
or  in  the  wrong  location.  Planning  may  not  reduce 
this  annual  expenditure,  but  it  vrill  provide  criteria 
for  determining  the  greatest  need  and  the  priority  for 
funding. 

The  need  for  new  or  additional  facilities,  although 
necessary,  is  not  as  pressing  as  the  need  for  moderni- 
zation or  replacement  of  many  of  our  existing  health 
facilities.  The  following,  from  the  1967-68  California 
State  Plan  for  Hospitals  and  Related  Health  Facili- 
ties, reflects  this  problem : 

Additional  Beds  to  te 

teds  needed  modernized 

General  hospitals 3,669  10,504 

Long-term  care  facilities 4,140  8,169 

Tuberculosis  hospitals -  890 


Health  Care  Facility  Development  and  Evaluation 

The  need  for  adding  facilities  and  services  in  other 
categories  is  only  a  little  less  critical : 

Facilities    for    the    mentally 

retarded Facilities    and    services    for    an 

additional  19,724  persons 

Community     mental     health 

centers   125  new  centers 

Public  health  centers 906,653  additional  square  feet 

Psychiatric    short-term    hos- 
pitals         4,864  additional  beds 


Actual 
1957-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

1,545 

33 

208 

3 

1,620 

35 

221 

3 

1,665 

41 

239 

3 

127 
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Objectives 

The  objective  of  developing  and  evaluating  health 
care  facilities  is  to  assure  the  citizens  of  California 
that  planning  provides  health  facilities  and  services  of 
adequate  size,  appropriate  location,  and  proper  design 
to  assure  patient  safety  and  quality  care. 

Authority 

Chapter  3,  Sections  430-435.8,  California  Health 
and  Safety  Code. 

General  Description 

Annual  state  plans  for  hospitals  and  related  health 
facilities,  community  mental  health  centers  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  mentally  retarded  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  so  that  California  may  re- 
ceive federal  funds  under  Public  Laws  88-443  and 
88-164. 

These  state  plans  are  prepared  bj'  this  departmental 
unit  with  the  advice  and  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
visory Hospital  Council.  This  is  composed  of  thirteen 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  conduct  public 
hearings  for  revievring  policies  regarding  estimates  of 
need  for  facilities  and  services.  The  department's  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Facilities  Planning  and  Construction 
provides  assistance  and  consultation  to  health  facili- 
ties, health  planning  agencies,  and  architects  who  de- 
sire information  regarding  the  need  for  facilities  and 
services,  construction  requirements,  and  master  plan 
preparation. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH — Continued 

III.  COMMUNITY   HEALTH   SERVICES  AND   RESOURCES— Continued 

ent  and  Evaluation — Continued 


H.   Health  Care  Facility  Developm 

The  bureau  also  reviews  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing drawings  for  new  construction  and  modernization 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities  for  compliance  with 
applicable  construction  codes  and  for  functional  de- 
sign. 

Construction  projects  are  inspected  by  the  bureau 
to  assure  compliance  with  approved  plans  and  to 
recommend  reimbursement  for  work  completed. 

1.  Planning 
Odjecfives 

The  objective  is  to  aid  in  the  development  of  health 
facilities  and  services  of  adequate  size  and  appro- 
priate location.  This  is  done:  (a)  by  the  development 
of  state  plans  for  hospitals  and  related  health  facili- 
ties, community  mental  health  centers,  and  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded  which  indicate  the  need  for 
various  categories  of  health  facilities  and  services ;  (b) 
by  assisting  communities  and  individual  health  facili- 
ties in  the  evaluation  of  their  role  in  the  delivery  of 
health  services  at  present  and  in  the  future;  (c)  by 
collecting,  analyzing,  compiling  and  publishing  perti- 
nent planning  data;  and  (d)  by  stimulating  the  con- 
sumer public  and  the  professional  and  voluntary 
health  organizations  to  participate  in  the  planning 
process. 

2.  Application  Development  and  Evaluation 

Cbjectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  assistance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  applications  for  financial  assistance  under 

I.  Laboratory  Fi 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Facility  licenses  issued 2,353  2.548  2,793 

Facility  qualifications  reviewed         2,402  2,601  2,851 

Initial  facility  site  surveys 96  100  110 

Personnel   licenses   issued 2,556  2,768  3,034 

Personnel  qualifications  re- 
viewed  for   licensure    2,886  3,108  3,408 

Personnel  examined  for  li- 
censure          1,237  1,340  1,469 

Facilities  site  surveyed  and  ap- 
plications reviewed  for  Medi- 
care certification 380  456  627 

Applications  reviewed  for  ap- 
proval of  facilities  to 
engage  in  training,  PKU 
testing,  premarital-prenatal 
serologic  testing,  and  tissue 
preservation    1,615  2,175  2,875 

Advisory  committees'  meetings 

conducted    9  12  16 

Facility   site   surveys   866  994  1,182 

Proficiency  test  resiilts  re- 
viewed            5,000  5,740  6,848 

Incoming  records  reviewed  for 

continuing  compliance 10.000  11.480  13,696 

Consultations   42,200  49,670  59,9.52 

Need 

Increased  national  concern  over  the  quality  of 
clinical  laboratory  performance  has  been  expressed  in 
reports  of  federal  hearings  and  investigations,  as  well 
as  in  significant  revisions  of  Medicare  regulations  and 


the  health  facilities  construction  programs.  This  is 
done  through  consultation  with  applicants  relative  to 
preparation  of  applications,  adequacy  of  existing  fa- 
cilities and  services,  budget  preparation,  staffing,  fi- 
nancing of  construction,  and  operational  procedures. 

3.  Architectural  and  Engineering  Plan  Review  and  Analysis 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  improve  quality  of  patient  care 
through  improvement  of  health  facility  design.  This 
is  done  by  consultation  with  hospital  staffs  and  in- 
dividual architects  and  by  reviewing  drawings  for 
compliance  with  all  applicable  construction  codes  and 
for  coordinating  with  local,  county,  state,  and  federal 
agencies  as  regards  new  construction  methods  and  ma- 
terials to  ensure  modern  and  safe  health  facilities  at 
lowest  possible  cost. 

4.  Construction  Supervision 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  assure  compliance  with  approved 
plans  of  health  facility  construction  projects,  certify 
reimbursement  of  funds  to  project,  assist  architect  in 
coordinating  construction,  approve  change  orders,  in- 
ventory equipment,  assist  applicant  in  maintaining 
proper  procedures  for  fiscal  audits,  and  inspect  and 
accept  completed  facility. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $36,169,898  $37,499,249  $28,746,997 

Personnel  man-years 25.5  28.2  28.2 

eld  Services 

other  federal  legislation  setting  standards  for  clinical 
laboratories.  Performance  stand.ards  for  clinical  lab- 
oratories also  have  been  established  by  California  laws. 

Many  laboratory  acti%dties  have  become  outmoded 
by  significant  advances  in  technical  Imowledge  as  well 
as  the  sophistication  and  automation  of  laboratory 
procedures.  A  more  intensive  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  facility  surveillance  and  personnel  training 
is  needed  to  bring  the  scope  and  nature  of  laboratory 
performance  to  the  proper  level.  Additional  services  of 
consultation,  training,  and  surveillance  are  needed  to 
encourage  new  skills  and  knowledge  of  test  methods. 

Eecent  Medicare  regulations  require  a  broadening 
of  surveillance  efforts  and  development  of  an  ac- 
ceptable laboratory  performance  evaluation  program. 

Of  the  approximately  8,000  licensed  technologists 
and  bioanalysts  currently  employed  in  California,  only 
a  few  hundred  receive  any  form  of  training  after  re- 
ceiving their  licenses.  A  survey  conducted  in  March 
1967  indicated  that  of  the  1.105  laboratories  respond- 
ing 57  percent  do  not  participate  in  any  proficiency 
testing  program,  and  a  need  for  additional  training 
was  indicated  by  77  percent  of  the  laboratory  di- 
rectors. 


Ohjectives 
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111.  COMMUNITY  HEALTH   SERVICES  AND   RESOURCES— Continued 
I.  Laboratory  Field  Services — Continued 
4.  Surveillance 


The  objective  of  the  department's  Laboratory  Field 
Services  is  to  effectively  administer  a  comprehensive 
program  for  maintaining  standards  for  laboratory 
personnel,  clinical  and  pnblic  health  laboratories,  and 
related  medical  facilities,  and  for  improving  the 
quality  of  their  performance. 

AutJiority 

Health  and  Safety  Code,  Chapters  2,  3,  4,  5,  and 
7 ;  Civil  Code,  Chapter  4 ;  Business  and  Professions 
Code,  Chapter  3;  U.  S.  Code  Title  XVIII  (Medicare), 
and  Title  XIX  (Medi-Cal). 

General  Description 

The  following'  activities  are  planned  and  organized 
to  fulfill  the  needs  and  accomplish  the  objective:  (1) 
licensing,  (2)  certification,  (3)  standard  setting,  (4) 
surveiUanee.   (5)   consultation,  and   (6)   training. 

1.  Licensing 

Applications  are  reviewed  and.  examinations  are 
conducted  for  licensing  of  public  health  microbiolo- 
gists and  clinical  laboratory  technologists  and  bio- 
analysts.  Applications  are  reviewed  and  evaluation  is 
made  of  quality  of  work  in  public  health  and  clinical 
laboratories,  safety  of  product  in  blood  and  tissue 
banks,  and  care  and  use  of  laboratory  animals.  Quali- 
fied facilities  are  licensed. 

2.  Certification 

Applications  are  reviewed  and  certificates  are  issued 
to  facilities  qualifying  for  participation  in  the  Medi- 
care program  as  independent  laboratories. 

3.  standard  Setting 

A  continuous  high  quality  level  of  laboratory  serv- 
ices will  be  ensured  by  a  program  of  internal  quality 
control  and  external  monitoring  through  proficiency 
testing  and  site  visits.  The  department  will  provide 
technical  services  in  evaluation  of  specimens  used  for 
proficiency  testing  and  in  the  development  and  charac- 
terization of  reference  standards. 

Laws  and  regulations  relating  to  laboratories  are 
periodically  reviewed  and  changes  proposed  to  main- 
tain requirements  which  are  consistent  with  changes 
in  technology. 


On-site  surveys  are  conducted  for  all  facilities  re- 
quired to  be  licensed,  certified,  or  approved  to  engage 
in  various  aspects  of  laboratory  activity.  Records  and 
reports  of  proficiency  testing,  intra-laboratory  quality 
control,  and  laboratory  methods  are  re^^dewed. 

5.  Consultation 

Information  is  provided  concerning  licenses,  laws 
and  regulations  related  to  laboratory  activities,  analy- 
sis of  test  results,  and  test  methodology.  Assistance  is 
available  to  local  health  departments  and  the  medical 
community  for  the  resolution  of  problems  in  all 
phases  of  laboratory  activity. 

6.  Training 

A  coordinated  statewide  training  program  has  been 
formed  as  an  initial  step  in  designing  and  imple- 
menting effective,  comprehensive,  and  continuous 
training  for  laboratory  personnel  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  test  performance.  The  depart- 
ment will  need  to  (1)  gather  information  on  training 
events  scheduled  by  colleges  and  professional  societies 
throughout  the  state,  (2)  coordinate  and  support 
these  events  for  broader  participation,  and  (3)  evalu- 
ate results  from  proficiency  testing  and  site  surveys 
of  laboratories  to  identify  needs  for  training  in  tech- 
nical specialties  and  in  various  geographical  areas. 

WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 

This  budget  reflects  the  addition  of  $15,000  for 
training  of  Public  Health  microbiologists  by  local 
health  jurisdictions.  These  funds  will  encourage  local 
health  departments  to  include  training  positions  in 
their  budgets  and  increase  the  certifiable  microbiolo- 
gists available  for  employment.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  budget  increase  be  funded  from  federal  funds 
(314d). 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $382,851       $491,806       $520,997 

Personnel  man-years 29.8  37  37 

WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 

Expenditures -  -        $15,000 

Personnel  man-years -  -  4 


IV.  MANAGEMENT  AND  PLANNING  SERVICES 


Need 


Management  and  Planning  Services  combines  all  of 
the  general  or  non-categorical  staff  services  which  are 
necessary  for  the  successful  planning,  development, 
implementation,  maintenance  and  evaluation  of  health 
services  provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Executive  leadership  provided  by  the  director's 
office  is  of  primary  importance  for  controlling  the 
character  of  departmental  programs  and  welding  the 


multitude  of  inter-  and  intra-departmental  relation- 
ships into  a  viable,  dynamic  health  organization.  In 
addition,  legislative  liaison  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
interpretation  to  the  Legislature  of  policies,  needs  and 
accomplishments  in  the  field  of  public  health. 

Fiscal  and  management  functions  are  performed 
in  support  of  departmental  objectives.  Budgets  must 
be  prepared,  fiscal  controls  maintained  and  fmids  ac- 
counted. Facilities,  equipment  and  services  must  be 
provided,   personnel  recruited  and  trained,   and  the 
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IV.   MANAGEMENT  AND   PLANNING  SERVICES— Continued 


effectiveness  aud  eiScieuey  of  departmental  organiza- 
tion, methods  and,  procedures  maintained. 

Vital  statistics  registration  and  information  are 
used  to  serve  an  increasing  number  of  diverse  needs. 
Registered  records  are  legally  recognized  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein,  and  meet  a  number 
of  legal,  administrative  and  personal  needs  in  the 
lives  of  our  citizens.  Statistical  information  derived 
from  vital  records  is  required  by  business,  education, 
government  and  research  organizations  in  the  eon- 
duct  of  health  programs,  medical  research,  population 
studies  and  market  research. 

In  the  scientific  environment  of  a  health  agency, 
as  existing  problems  are  solved,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
new  problems  arise  which  may  reciuire  considerable 
technical  research.  To  insure  effective  research,  poli- 
cies must  be  developed,  priorities  established,  expert 
technical  consultation  provided  and  research  findings 
must  be  communicated. 

As  a  result  of  improvements  in  health  technology, 
greater  activity  is  directed  toward  prevention  and 


eonti'ol  of  death,  disease  and  disability.  The  emphasis 
is  on  anticipatory  rather  than  corrective  action.  Be- 
cause of  these  factors,  public  health  decision  making 
requires  statistical  services  to  develop  extensive,  timely 
high  quality  information  which  will  describe  and 
evaluate  problems,  or  monitor  operations  and  situa- 
tions. 

There  is  a  continuous  need  for  eft'ective  and  efficient 
data  management  and,  processing  in  terms  of  man- 
agement control  and  program  operations.  Automatic 
data  processing  services  provides  the  most  rapid, 
effective  and  economical  information  handling  tech- 
niques available. 

Ohjectives 

To  provide  effective  management,  fiscal,  technical 
and  professional  staff  services  in  support  of  depart- 
mental programs;  to  make  vital  records  and  statistics 
available ;  to  coordinate  and  expand  statewide  health 
planning  activities;  and  to  promote  the  development 
of  statewide  laboratory  standards  and  services. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Cnntiniiing   program   costs   403.7  413.6  413.1            $5,554,128 

Workload  adjustments —  -5  8                               — 

Program  changes -  -  -4                                 - 

Totals,      Management     and     Planning 

Services    403.7  418.6  417.1           $5,554,128 

Administration  —  distributed     to     other 

programs -303  -293  -292               -4,174,388 

Net  Totals,  Management  and  Planning 

Services    100.7  125.6  125.1 

Support : 

General    Fund    

Federal  funds  

Reim.hiirsements    

Program  Elements : 

Fiscal  aud  Jlanagement  Services 194.3  199.4  199.4 

Vital   Statistics 74.2  69.3  66.2 

Research  Project  Review  and  Evalua- 
tion    6.4  5.9  5.9 

Statistical    Services    8.5  8.2  8.2 

Data   Processing   65.9  63.3  63.3 

Comprehensive  Health  Planning 3.3  19.1  19.3 

Laboratory  Support  Services 51.1  53.4  54.8 


!.3.52,092 
383,439 


3,526,132 
380,949 
-42,148 


$6,735,531 
-4,665,704 


$6,864,933 
^,793,861 


A.  Fiscal  and  Mana 


$1,379,740 

$2,069,827 

$2,071,072 

857,20/, 
260.582 
261, 95  i 

843,060 

1,038,713 

18S,05Jt 

904,154 

1,043,694 

123,224 

,$3,159,310 
566,393 

$3,547,789 
555,728 

$3,673,605 
555,034 

100,914 
132,313 
981,888 
165,503 

447,807 

96,114 
131,532 
976,858 
923,495 
504,015 

80,826 
185,178 
971,346 
927,409 
521,535 

gement  Services 

Need 


The  Department  of  Public  Health  carries  out  its 
mission  to  protect  and  improve  the  health  of  the 
people  of  California  by  planning  and  directing  the 
work  of  highly  qualified  professional  and  technical 
specialists  in  a  wide  variety  of  research,  health  and 
financial  aid  programs.  The  staff  includes  physicians, 
scientists,  engineers,  architects,  public  health  planners 
and  administrators,  nurses,  social  workers,  educators, 
technicians,  nutritionists,  statisticians,  and  various 
data  processing  and  administrative  specialists.  The 
scope  of  activities  is  statewide,  affecting  a  population 
of  approximately  20,000,000  people. 

Operations  are  conducted  through  51  bureaus  and 
other  organizational  units  with  approximately  1,200 
employees.    In    addition    to    the    owned    and    rented 


buildings  of  the  Berkeley  headquarters,  field  offices 
and  facilities  are  maintained  in  twelve  other  cities. 
Facilities,  equipment  and  supplies  cover  the  full 
range  of  operating  requirements,  including :  advanced 
scientific  research  and  analysis ;  laboratory  work ; 
medical  treatment  and  hospital  care ;  printing  and 
duplicating ;  educational  aids ;  building  and  equip- 
ment repair  and  maintenance;  data  processing  and 
general  office  operations. 

The  responsibility  for  receipt  and  disbursement  of 
funds  and  for  operation  of  the  department  requires  a 
full  range  of  administrative  services.  Performance  of 
fiscal  and  management  functions  by  administrative 
specialists  contributes  directly  to  the  productivity  of 
health  program  professionals  and  to  the  attainment  of 
departmental  objectives. 
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Oijectivea 

The  objective  of  centralized  fiscal  and  management 
services  is  to  provide  effective  budgetary,  administra- 
tive, business,  and  personal  services  for  the  depart- 
ment in  an  efficient  and  coordinated  manner. 

General  Description 

Fiscal  and  management  services  are  provided  by  a 
group  of  bureau  and  units  'within  the  department. 
This  centralization  produces  better  coordination  and 
eiScieney  in  carrying  out  administrative  responsibili- 
ties. 

In  addition  to  specialized  services  performed  by  in- 
dividual bureau  and  units,  a  responsibility  of  major 
importance  to  the  department  is  the  conduct  of  rela- 
tionships and  collaboration  with  professional  organi- 
zations and  state,  local,  and  federal  agencies  on  fiscal, 
administrative,  and  legislative  public  health  matters. 
Management  services  include  planning  and  coordina- 
ting departmental  efforts  and  providing  follow-up 
support  to  initate  legislation  or  to  represent  the  ad- 
ministrations interests  in  proposed  legislation. 

Operating  and  staff  services  include :  (1)  fiscal 
services;  (2)  administrative  sei'vices:  (3)  manage- 
ment analysis;  (4")  grants  management ;  and  (5)  per- 
sonnel and  training. 

1.  Fiscal  Services 

Oijectives 

The  objective  of  fiscal  services  is  to  provide  budget- 
ing, accounting,  and  auditing  services  needed  to  ob- 
tain funding,  maintain  fiscal  controls,  account  for 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  costs,  and  to  determine  the 
accuracy  and  propriety  of  public  health  subsidy  pay- 
ments disbursed  by  the  department. 

Fiscal  services  include  direction  and  coordination 
of  the  department-wide  budget  preparation  activities, 
which  include  both  program  and  line-item  budgeting, 
multi-year  budgets,  workload  plans,  equipment  and 
capital  outlay  requirements,  workload  adjustments, 
program  changes,  and  new  programs. 

The  Bureau  of  Accounting  Services  provides  data 
for  budgeting  purposes,  including  historical  and  pro- 
jected costs  for  ongoing  and  new  programs,  and  com- 
pletes and  transmits  the  budgets  in  final  form.  Com- 
mitments and  expenditures  are  controlled  to  comply 
with  budgetary  limitations.  The  Bureau  of  Accoiint- 
ing  Services  also  prepares  and  submits  claims,  proc- 
esses financial  obligations  for  payments,  and  main- 
tains a  revolving  fund  for  incidental  disbursements. 
Appropriate  cost  allocations  are  maintained,  together 
with  complete  records  of  revenue  and  expenditures. 
Various  budgetary  and  expenditure  reports  are  pre- 
pared and  distributed  for  the  purpose  of  fiscal  control 
and  accountability. 

Auditing  services  are  provided  by  the  Field  Audit 
Unit.  Eecords  of  payments  by  the  department  to 
counties,  cities,  local  health  jurisdictions,  and  other 
health  organizations  throughout  the  state  for  subven- 


tions and  on  special  projects  are  audited  for  substan- 
tiation, accuracy,  and  propriety.  The  formal  audit 
reports  are  accepted  as  final  settlement  by  state,  fed- 
eral, and  local  agencies.  During  the  1967-68  fiscal 
year.  75  audit  reports  were  published  on  audited  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  $50  million,  which  showed  net 
refunds  due  the  state  amounting  to  $214,000.  In  the 
preceding  two  years,  expenditures  totaling  in  excess 
of  $100  million  were  audited,  resulting  in  determina- 
tions of  net  refimds  due  the  state  amounting  to 
$445,000.  Work  plans  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  pro- 
vide for  the  publication  of  80  audit  reports.  In  addi- 
tion, the  field  audit  staff  provides  fiscal  consultation 
to  the  departmental  subvention  program  administra- 
tors and  to  the  local  agencies  to  whom  subventions 
are  paid. 

2.  Administrative  Services 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  the  department  with  the 
business,  propertj^,  and  building  management  services 
needed  for  the  achievement  of  program  goals. 

Administrative  services  include  (a)  negotiation  of 
leases  and  related  transactions;  (b)  procurement  of 
equipment,  supplies,  and  services;  (e)  inventory  con- 
trol and  stockroom  operations;  (d)  communications 
and  mailroom  operations;  (e)  travel  arrangements 
and  automobile  transportation;  (f)  cashier  services; 
(g)  clerical  and  stenographic  services;  (h)  printing, 
duplicating,  and  addressing;  (i)  space  and  facilities 
planning  and  layout;  (j)  space  rearrangement  and 
moving;  (k)  building  operating  services;  (l)  repairs 
and  maintenance;  (m)  property  control;  and  (n) 
public  health  film  library  services. 

3.  Management  Analysis 

Ohjectices 

The  objective  of  management  analysis  is  to  ensure 
the  most  effective  utilization  of  resources  and  smooth 
operations  in  the  achievement  of  departmental  objec- 
tives, by  assisting  to  establish  and  maintain  high 
standards  of  service,  productivity,  efficiency,  and 
economy.  Departmentwide  services  are  provided 
through  the  Management  Analysis  Unit  of  the  fiscal 
and  management  services. 

Studies  are  conducted  to  develop  and  implement 
plans  for  improvements  in  the  organization  and  co- 
ordination of  departmental  units  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  systems,  procedures,  methods,  and 
equipment.  Problem  areas  are  identified  and  resolved. 
Special  studies  are  conducted  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions on  departmental  policy  and  on  legislation.  Staff 
support  to  departmental  administration  is  provided. 

4.  Grants  Management 

Oijectiiws 

The  objective  of  grants  management  is  to  obtain  and 
administer  supplemental  resources  for  special  investi- 
gations into  health  problems,  demonstrations  of  im- 
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IV.  MANAGEMENT  AND  PLANNING  SERVICES— Continued 
A.   Fiscal  and  Management  Services — Continued 

proved  health  methods,  and  for  funds  to  assist  local  disciplinarj'  proceedings  and  with  various  employee 

health  agencies.  organizations. 

The   Grants  Management  Unit  is  responsible  for  Public  health  manpower  programs  are  developed  to 

these  services.  The  unit  provides  consultation  within  satisfy  present  and  projected  needs  of  the  total  Cali- 

the  department  on  the  organization,  funding  and  ad-  fornia  public  health  system.  Training  needs  are  met 

ministration  of  special  health  programs.  It  conducts  through  a  wide  variety  of  training  programs  devel- 

negotiations  for   research   grants,   grants-in-aid,   and  oped  and  coordinated  in  the  bureau  and  conducted  by 

contracts  from  federal,  other  state,  local  agencies  and  bureau  staff.  Training  programs  are  designed  to  sat- 

from  private  foundations,  and  administers  the  receipt  isfy  departmental  needs  and  the  needs  of  local  health 

and  disbursement  of  the  funds.  departments.   Departmental   funds   are   administered 

Grants  and  contracts  are  obtained  for  public  health  for  specialized  training,  inserviee  training,  and  train- 
research  and  demonstrations,  inserviee  training  and  ing  for  local  health  department  staff, 
other  educational  activities,  and  for  public  health  fa-  Tlie  bureau  also  participates  in  the  planning  and 
cilities.  Feasibility  of  proposed  projects  is  analyzed,  development  of  departmental  and  interagency  in- 
and  the  fiscal  impact  of  program  changes  or  new  service  training.  A  departmental  specialized  training 
grants  on  current  programs  is  determined.  Keports  plan  is  prepared  to  meet  requirements  for  scientific, 
from  ongoing  projects  are  evaluated.  Fiscal  controls  technical,  professional,  and  management  skills  which 
are  maintained  on  each  project,  and  assistance  is  pro-  cannot  be  met  through  inserviee  training, 
vided  to  coordinate  departmental  administrative  and  tj^^  bureau  provides  consultation  and  staff  assist- 
personnel  services  with  project  requirements.  ance  to  division  and  bureau  chiefs  in  planning,  de- 
5.  Personnel  and  Training  veloping,     and     Coordinating     department-sponsored 

training  programs  for  local  health  department  per- 

Oljectives  sonnel,    designed    to    provide    knowledge    and    skills 

The  dual  objective  is  to  provide  a  personnel  man-  pertinent    to    current    health    programs.    Short-term 
agement  program  aimed  at  obtaining  and  retaining  training  projects  are  also  conducted  by  the  depart- 
a  highly  qualified  and  efficient  staff  and  minimizing  ment,  supported  by  federal  funds, 
employment  costs  and  to  conduct  a  continuing  train-  WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 
ing  program  to  meet  specific  needs,  update  staff  tech- 
nical competence,  and  provide  a  broad  base  for  pro-  During  the  current  year  the  department  has  con- 
fessional growth.  tinned  to  examine  its  operations,  to  achieve  more  effi- 

The  Bureau  of  Personnel  and  Training  is  responsi-  cient  administration.  The  economies  developed  in  this 

ble  for  personnel  management  and  training  programs.  element  in  the  current  j^ear  and  anticipated  in  the 

The  bureau  develops  and  maintains  departmental  per-  budget  year  are  reflected  by  the  deletion  of  one  ad- 

sonnel  management  policies  and  procedures  and  ad-  ministrative  position, 

ministers  a  performance  appraisal  reporting  system,  ,       ^                                           ,  ^   ,         ^  ^.    ,  ,        ^ ,. 

.,         ,    ^          T       ,            ,                              i-             b      ■!  Input                                                            Actual             Estrmated           Estimated 

a  merit  salary  adjustment  program,  and  a  program  1967-6S        1968-69        i969-70 

of  disciplinary  action.  A  classification  and  pay  plan.  Expenditures $3,159,310  $3,557,664   $3,693,372 

covering  336  classes  of  personnel,  is  maintained.  Ee-  Personnel  man-years 194.3  200.4  200.4 

cruitment  and  examination  programs  are  conducted,  WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 

personnel  transactions  are  processed,   and  employee  „        ,.,                                                     »„„„^        „,^„„„ 

^  -,  1       4.     mi,      .3  i         J.    ■  r  J    •  Expenditures    -        -$9,875       -$19,767 

records  are  kept.  The  department  is  represented  m  Personnel  man-years                         -               -1               -i 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 
Events     registered,     processed 
and   indexed — total    (data 

year)    903,995 

Births 336,702 

Deaths  and  fetal  deaths 160,783 

Marriages    150,000 

Divorces — preliminary 

reports 111,887 

Divorces — interlocutory 

decrees 71,336 

Divorces— finals   73,287 

Ancillary  cases  accepted  for 
registration,    processed    and 

indexed — total 43,000 

Copies  and  verifications  is- 
sued—total         143,000 

Records  provided  for  depart- 
mental and  extra  depart- 
mental programs  and  stud- 
ies—total       928,413 


Estimated 
195S-69 


938,800 
338,000 
165,000 
156,000 

120,400 

81,700 
77,700 


46,000 
146,000 


B.  Vital  Statistics 

Need 


Estimated 
1969-70 


974,100 
340,000 
170,000 
162,000 

130,000 

88,200 
83,900 


50,000 
150,000 


966,000     1,014,500 


The  vital  statistics  registration  and  reporting  sys- 
tem establishes  a  permanent  public  record  of  each 
birth,  death,  marriage,  and  divorce  occurring  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  provides  statistical  reports 
derived  from  these   records. 

Registered  records  are  legally  recognized  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  and  are  used  to 
meet  a  number  of  legal,  administrative,  and  personal 
needs.  Among  these  are  entrance  to  school,  obtaining 
benefits  from  service  in  the  armed  forces,  obtaining 
social  security  benefits,  passports,  proof  of  parentage, 
and  insurance  benefits. 

Information  and  statistics  from  vital  records  are 
utilized  by  business,  education,  government,  and  re- 
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search  organizations.  They  are  especially  useful  in  the 
conduct  of  health  programs,  medical  research,  popu- 
lation studies,  and  market  research.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  uses  specific  information 
as  ■well  as  baseline  data  derived  from  these  records 
to  assist  in  planning  and  evaluating  programs. 

OT)ject!ves 

The  objective  of  the  department's  vital  statistics 
system  is  to  register  each  birth,  death,  marriage,  and 
divorce  occurring  in  California,  to  develop  and  main- 
tain permanent  reference  iiles  of  vital  records,  to  de- 
velop and  report  statistics  derived  from  these  records, 
and  to  make  records  and  statistics  available  to  persons 
and  agencies  requiriug  them. 

Authorit!/ 

Division  7.  Part  1.  Chapters  1-5,  and  Part  2,  Chap- 
ter 1  and  Division  9,  Chapters  1-14,  of  the  Health 
and  Safety  Code. 

General  Description 

The  State  Director  of  Public  Health  serves  ex 
officio  as  State  Eegistrar  of  Vital  Statistics,  and  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  that  office  are  delegated 
to  the  department's  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics. 

The  bureau  shares  the  responsibility  for  registering- 
births  and  deatlis  Tvith  full-time  approved  local  health 
departments,  wherein  the  local  health  officer  is  bj' 
statute  ex  officio  local  registrar  of  births  and  deaths. 

The  offices  of  the  county  clerks  and  the  county  re- 
corders also  share  some  of  the  responsibility  of  report- 
ing. The  county  clerk  reports  court  actions  including 
adoptions,  court  order  name  changes,  adjudication  of 
paternity,  divorce,  annulment  and  separate  mainte- 
nance actions,  as  well  as  issues  the  license  to  marry. 
The  county  recorder  serves  ex  officio  as  local  regis- 
trar of  marriages. 

The  "^-ital  statistics  registration  system  is  well  estab- 
lished and  is  effectively  registering  each  birth,  death, 
marriage  and  divorce  which  occurs  in  the  state.  Since 
the  establishment  of  statewide  registration  in  1905, 
approximately  21  million  vital  statistics  events  have 
been  registered,  and  the  number  is  now  approaching 
one  million  a  year. 

One  of  the  primary  services  provided  by  the  vital 
statistics  program  is  furnishing  certification  or  verifi- 
cation of  specific  records  requested  by  an  individual 
or  on  behalf  of  an  individual. 

Health  and  medical  data  on  certificates  of  birth  and 
death  have  been  used  from  the  onset  of  registration 
and  in  recent  years  have  had  an  increasing  utiliza- 
tion in  the  study  of  health  problems,  the  organization 
of  health  services  and  the  evaluation  of  health  pro- 
grams. The  vital  statistics  program  provides  statisti- 


cal information  and  analyses  along  with  consultation 
on  the  availability  of  data,  their  sources,  content,  and 
limitations. 

1.  Vital  Statistics  Registration  and  Reporting 
Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  direct  and  maintain  a  statewide 
system  for  registering  and  reporting  vital  statistics 
events. 

The  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  directs  statewide 
registration  by  developing  standards  and  guides,  pre- 
scribing and  furnishing  record  forms,  and  providing 
training  and  consultation  to  the  ISl  local  offices  in- 
A'olved  in  registration.  Among  the  methods  used  are 
observation-training,  regional  institutes,  consultation 
upon  request,  and  publication  of  guides  such  as  the 
Haudbook  for  the  Local  Eegistrar  of  Births  and 
Deaths. 

The  registration  of  vital  statistics  records  is 
achieved  by  examining  documents  received  from  local 
offices  for  acceptability,  querying  local  offices  when 
necessary,  arranging  the  records  in  a  sj-stematic  man- 
ner, affixing  state  file  numbers,  and  establishing  con- 
trols. Amendments  to  registered  records  in  the  form 
of  ancillarj'  records  are  reviewed  for  acceptability  and 
either  are  accepted  for  registration  or  require  addi- 
tional work  with  the  applicant  to  cori-ect  the  indi- 
cated deficiencies. 

The  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  continues  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Birth,  Death  and  Marriage  Registration 
Areas  of  the  national  vital  statistics  registration  sys- 
tem. 

2.  Index  Preparation,  Data  Presentation  and  Analysis 
Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  develop  and  maintain  permanent 
reference  files  of  vital  records  and  to  develop  and  re- 
port statistics  based  on  these  records. 

There  is  a  continuing  process  of  evaluation  and  de- 
termination of  the  medical,  health,  and  demographic 
data  to  be  collected  in  the  registration  system.  The 
scope  and  detail  of  index  items  and  vital  statistics 
data  to  be  analyzed  and  reported  are  determined  for 
each  data  year.  Continuity  with  previous  as  well  as 
subsequent  j^ears,  and  requirements  for  health  sur- 
veillance, health  program  development,  and  for  otlier 
research  and  investigation  are  major  considerations. 
Detailed  specifications  are  i:)repared  accordingly  for 
coding,  data  reduction,  and  computer  output,  includ- 
ing appropriate  quality  control  measures. 

The  process  of  preparing  certificates  for  machine 
data  reduction  includes  systematic  ordering,  establish- 
ing processing  controls,  editing,  assigning  codes  to  se- 
lected items  and  preparing  microfilm  copy.  To  achieve 
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IV.   MANAGEMENT  AND   PLANNING   SERVICES— Continued 
B.  Vital  Statistics — Continued 

maximum  economy,  data  rediiction  and  compnter  op-  Statistical  information  along  with  appropriate  in- 

erations  related  to  index  preparation  are  closely  inte-  terpretation  and  analysis  of  the  data  is  provided  in 

grated  with  data  reduction  and  computer  operations  published  reports,  previously  printed  tables,  unpub- 

related  to  production  of  statistical  data.  The  index  lisshed  data,  and  punched  card  and  tape  files.  Techui- 

preparation.  data  analysis  and  presentation  functions  cal  consultation  is  provided  on  the  source,  content,  and 

are  closely  linked  to  the  data  processing  capabilities  of  limitations  of  the  data. 

the  department  iu  terms  of  quality  and  timeliness.  Basic  vital  statistics  which  have  been  selected  as 
Preservation  of  vital  statistics  records  iu  a  secure  meeting  the  broadest  needs  are  presented  vnth  appro- 
permanent  file  is  achieved  through  the  storage  of  mi-  priate  analyses  and  interpretations  in  published  an- 
crofilm  of  the  original  documents  in  an  archival  vault.  nual  reports ;  also,  the  bureau  issues  reports  and 
The  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  has  pioneered  nation-  methodological  studies  on  selected  topics  as  part  of  its 
ally  in  the  development  and  utilization  of  microfilm  continuing  program,  and  a  reference  file  of  statistical 
technology  as  a  working  instrument  for  record  re-  information  which  includes  unpublished  data  contin- 
trieval  and  data  processing,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  pro-  ues  to  be  maintained. 

tective  medium  for  record  preservation. 

WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 
3.   Records  and  Statistics  Utilization 

The  workload  increase  in  vital  records  transactions 

Ohjectives  during  the  budget  year  will  require  the  addition  of 

Tlie  objective  is  to  make  records  and  statistics  avail-  °^^  clerk-typist  II. 

able  to  persons  and  agencies  requiring  them.  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

Efficient  and  economical  retrieval  of  records  at  the 
state  level  requires  the  preparation  and  use  of  com-  ^^  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  1893, 
prehensive  alphabetic  indexes.  In  addition  to  locating  Statutes  of  1965,  the  program  to  gather  and  furnish 
records  to  provide  certified  copies  for  personal  use,  extensive  divorce,  annulment  and  separate  mainte- 
indexes  are  neeessarv  to  provide  records  requested  by  ^^nee  information  is  scheduled  for  termination  De- 
name  of  individual  for  such  programs  as  the  Califor-  cember  31,  1969.  The  Department  of  Public  Health 
nia  Tumor  Kegistrv  and  for  death  clearances  of  other  ^'^i^  submit  a  report  to  the  Legislature  during  Janu- 
research  study  populations.  ary  1969.   Pending  the  findings   of  this  report,  the 

Individual  records  are  also  provided  to  those  re-  1969--70  budget  reflects  deletion  of  the  program  as 

quiring  records    identified   bj^   health   or   population  scheduled. 

characteristics  other  than  by  name.  Published  reports  input                                           Actual         Estimated        Estimated    ■ 

and  the  statistical  reference  file  are  used  to  assist  in  1967-6S        196S-69        1969-70 

determining  the  volume,  appropriate  metliod.  and  cost  Snner'manlyearV ":::::::  '^'"'^S^E      ^'^Ygl      ^'""ef  I 
of  retrieving  the  records  desired.  Special  study  files 

for  selected  health  or  population  characteristics  have  ^^f^^^tf^eJ"''!''!™^^.^'^          -                -         $6,150 

been  prepared  as  an  effective  tool  for  meeting  continu-  Personnel  man-years  -  -  '    1 

ing    needs    of    health    programs    and    investigative  '^-^^^'^4-^^  CHAJ^GES                      ^                ^ 

studies :  an  example  is  the  multiple  birth  study  file.  Personnel  man-years"  imi             -                -           "'  -4 


Need 


C.   Research  Project  Review  and  Evaluation 

General  Description 


The  activity  of  any  health  agency  is  constantly 
changing  as  existing  problems  are  solved  and  new 
problems  arise.  In  order  to  ensure  efficient  planning 
for  research,  research  policy  with  researcli  priorities 
must  be  developed.  There  is  also  need  for  systematic 
policj'  review  of  current  research  and  for  expert  con- 
sultation to  maintain  the  quality  and  relevance  of  re- 
search. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  reviewing  and  evaluating  research 
is  to  promote  research  relevant  to  the  department's 
mission  and  objectives. 

Authority 

Health  and  Safety  Code,  Section  211. 


The  research  project  review  and  evaluation  unit  of 
the  department  advises  the  director  in  matters  of  re- 
search policy,  including  development  and  approval  of 
proposals,  and  assists  departmental  personnel  in  the 
areas  of  epidemiology,  biostatistics.  behavioral  sci- 
ences, and  other  subjects  as  required. 

1.   Maintenance  of  Research  Quality  and  Relevance 

Oljectives 

The  objective  is  to  ensure  that  departmental  re- 
search is  consistent  with  current  policj\ 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  maintaining  a  registry  of 
ongoing  departmental  research  to  identify  areas  of 
need;  (b)  recommending  approval  of  research  pro- 
posals based  on  their  relevance  to  departmental  goals 


90 
91 


and  scientific  value;  and  (c)  assisting  departmental 
personnel  to  formulate  research  proposals  in  areas  of 
need. 

2.  Coordination  of  Investigative  Activity 
Objeciives 

The  objective  is  to  channel  research  information 
to  departmental  programs. 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  periodically  preparing  and 
circulating  a  detailed  summary  of  departmental  re- 
search projects;  (b)  advising  departmental  investi- 
gators on  publication  outlets;  and  (c)  providing  to 
investigators  useful  research  information. 

3.  Assistance  in  Problems  of  Study  Design  and  Analysis 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  professional  consultation 
in  program  and  research  design  and  evaluation. 


Need 
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IV.  MANAGEMENT  AND   PLAN 
C.   Research  Project  Review  a 


NING  SERVICES— Continued 
nd  Evaluation — Continued 

This  is  achieved  by:  (a)  providing  consultation  in 
epidemiology,  behavioral  sciences,  and  biostatistics  to 
investigators  preparing  proposals,  and  (b)  by  provid- 
ing technical  consultation  in  the  analysis  of  research 
data. 

WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 

During  the  current  year  the  department  has  con- 
tinued to  examine  its  operations,  to  achieve  more  effi- 
cient administration.  The  economies  developed  in  this 
element  in  the  ciirrent  year  and  anticipated  in  the 
budget  year  are  reflected  by  the  deletion  of  one  ad- 
ministrative position. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $100,914       $110,967       $111,161 

Personuel  man-years 6.4  6.9  6.9 

WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 

Expenditures -      -§14,853      -$30,335 

Personnel  man-years -  -1  —1 


D.  Statistical  Services 


The  Department  of  Public  Health,  in  common  with 
other  state  governmental  departments  faces  a  problem 
of  ever-increasing  complexity  in  the  collection,  assem- 
bly, analysis  and  dissemination  of  information.  In- 
crease in  demand  for  information  related  to  public 
health  stems  from  groTrth  in  the  scope  and  complex- 
ity of  functions  and  from  changes  in  the  functions 
themselves.  Improvements  in  technology  both  permit 
and  necessitate  greater  activity  directed  toward  the 
prevention  and  control  of  death,  disease,  and  disabil- 
ity. Emphasis  is  increasingly  on  anticipatory  rather 
than  corrective  action,  and  the  successful  interlocking 
of  federal,  state  and  local  activities  requires  more 
sophisticated  planning  efforts.  As  a  result  of  these 
factors,  the  process  of  public  health  decision-making 
assumes  ever  greater  importance,  and  the  require- 
ments for  extensive,  timely  information  of  high  qual- 
ity becomes  more  urgent. 

Statisticians  develop  systems  for  acquiring  the  data 
necessary  to  enable  the  department  to  plan,  operate 
and  evaluate  the  programs  it  uses  to  carry  out  its 
mission  of  promoting  tlie  highest  level  of  health  at- 
tainable by  every  Calif  ornian.  These  data  relate  to : 
(1)  services  provided  by  the  community;  (2)  services 
provided  by  official  agencies;  (3)  the  population  of 
California,  including  measure  of  'wellness"  and  ill- 
ness; and  (4)  the  conditions  of  the  environment  which 
affect  health. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  statistical  assistance  and 
consultation  in  data  management  and  continuing  sur- 
veillance of  health  status  and  the  several  environments 
for  the  planning,  operation,  and  evaluation  of  health 
programs. 


Aufhoriti; 

Health  and  Safety  Code,  Section  211. 

General  Description 

The  Statistical  Services  element  provides  health 
surveillance  and  statistical  service  to  programs'  of  the 
department,  to  local  health  departments,  and  to  ap- 
propriate agencies  and  institutions.  This  service  in- 
cludes distribution  of  liealth  surveillance  data,  provi- 
sion of  assistance  and  consultation  in  development 
and  use  of  efficient  record  systems,  and  continuing 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  data  collected.  Assist- 
ance and  consultation  is  provided  in  the  recruitment, 
utilization,  and  training  of  persons  in  the  research  and 
statistical  classes  of  employment. 

1.  Standards  and  Policies 
Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  develop  standards,  policies,  and 
methodologies  for  data  collection,  distribution,  and 
use. 

Activities  required  to  meet  this  objective  include: 
(a)  developing  and  applying  standards  for  population 
data  use  and  maintaining  files  of  current  population 
data ;  (b)  reviewing  statistical  aspects  of  all  depart- 
mental publications;  and  (c)  assisting  program  direc- 
tors and  their  affiliate  groups  of  the  California  Con- 
ference of  Local  Health  Officers  with  development  of 
guides  for  program  service  statistics. 

2.  Health  Surveillance  Data 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  acquire,  maintain  and  distribute 
health  surveillance  data. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   PUBLIC  HEALTH — Continued 

IV.   MANAGEMENT  AND   PLANNING   SERVICES— Continued 
D.  Statistical  Services — Continued 


Activities  required  to  meet  this  objective  include: 
(a)  maintaining  and  expanding  the  acquisition  and 
indexing  of  statistical  and  metliodologieal  informa- 
tion; (b)  publishing  analytic  studies  on  trends  in 
population,  healtli  and  related  environments;  (e)  de- 
veloping and  implementing  administrative  formats  for 
disseminating  currently  available  health  surveillance 
information;  and  (d)  administering  the  use  of  statisti- 
cal resource  materials  of  department-wide  interest. 

3.  Data  Management 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  pro^ude  statistical  assistance  and 
consultation  in  data  management  for  the  planning, 
operation,  and  evaluation  of  health  programs. 

Activities  required  to  meet  this  objective  include : 
(a)  furnishing  consultation  and  assistance  in  develop- 
ing record  systems  and  applying  record-keeping  pro- 
cedures and  statistical  techniques;  (b)  providing 
assistance  and  consultation  in  determining  what  infor- 
mation is  to  be  collected  for  health  program  planning ; 
(e)  reviewing  the  exchange  of  statistical  information 
by  the  state  and  local  health  departments;  and  (d) 
planning  a  study  of  the  department's  needs  for  data 
in  order  to  develop  new  systems  to  meet  these  needs 
and  also  those  of  comprehensive  health  planning. 

4.  Recruiting  and  Training 
OTjjectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  assistance,  consultation, 
and  evaluation  in  recruitment,  assignment,  and  train- 
ing of  statistical  personnel. 


Activities  required  to  meet  this  objective  include : 
(a)  assisting  program  directors  in  determining  their 
needs  for  statistical  services  and  evaluating  their  effec- 
tiveness; (b)  assisting  program  directors  in  recruit- 
ment of  statisticians  and  other  statistical  personnel; 
(c)  assisting  in  developing  plans  and  materials  for 
in-.service  training  of  statistical  personnel;  and  (d) 
assisting  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
standards  of  professional  qualifications  for  employ- 
ment of  statistical  personnel. 

5.  Statistical  Assistance  and  Consultation 
Oijectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  statistical  assistance  and 
consultation  to  departmental  programs,  other  health 
departments,  and  other  institutions. 

Activities  required  to  meet  this  objective  include : 
fa)  furnishing  statistical  consultation  and  assistance 
to  the  State  Director  of  Public  Health  and  to  directors 
of  departmental  programs;  (b)  pro-\dding  statistical 
consultation  to  local  health  departments  and  other 
agencies;  and  (e)  assisting  in  carrying  out  specific 
studies  or  preparing  reports  jointly  with  other  units  of 
the  department  or  other  health  programs. 


input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $132,313 

Personnel  man-years 8.5 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$131,532  $135,178 
8.2  8.2 


Need 


E.  Data  Processing 

Authority 


Automated  data  processing  services  provide  the  most 
rapid,  efficient  and  economical  information  handling 
techniques  available.  There  are  literally  millions  of 
health-related  source  documents  which  must  be  proc- 
essed annually  to  provide  the  statutory  services  re- 
quired of  the  department  and  the  storage,  manipula- 
tion, and  retrieval  essential  to  health  planning,  man- 
agement and  evaluation. 

In  addition,  the  Data  Processing  Center  meets  the 
needs  of  extra-departmental  users  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  Under  interagency  agreement  the  center  now 
provides  data  processing  services  to  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Rehabilitation  and  Health  Care  Services. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  data  processing  is  to  provide  the 
most  efficient  information-processing  capability  pos- 
sible with  the  resources  available,  to  plan  and  evalu- 
ate the  information  needs  and  resources,  and  to  pro- 
vide leadership  and  direction  to  the  department  in 
these  functions. 


Government  Code  Section  19368  recommends  use 
of  ADP  systems  where  economies  or  efficiencies  can 
be  effected.  The  State  Administrative  Manual,  Sec- 
tions 4800-5112.5,  provide  for  installation,  implemen- 
tation and  control  of  state  ADP  systems. 

General  Description 

The  data  processing  center  provides  data  processing 
services,  continuing  review  of  the  information  needs 
of  California's  total  health  system,  and  evaluation  of 
technological  advances  in  data  processing. 

Needs  of  departmental  programs  are  met  in  identi- 
fying, planning,  developing,  and  producing  data- 
processing  methodologies  and  requirements  for  the 
compilation,  manipulation,  and  dissemination  of  pub- 
lie  health  data. 

Methods,  standards,  and  procedures  are  developed 
for  applying  computed  technology  to  departmental 
files.  Requests  for  data  processing  services  are  ana- 
lyzed for  adequacy  and  accuracy  of  specifications  and 
appropriateness  of  application.  Applications  and  sys- 


terns  are  developed  to  make  tlie  contents  of  systems 
more  meaningful  and  the  operation  of  systems  more 
efficient.  Advances  in  computer  methodology  and 
technology  are  evaluated  to  determine  their  potential 
value  for  incorporation  into  operations  of  the  data 
processing  center. 

Programming  services  are  provided  for  effective 
utilization  of  computed  "hardware"  and  "software," 
and  a  library  of  standard  programs  is  being  built  up. 
Programming  services  include:  (a)  special  applica- 
tion— all  mathematical-statistical  programming,  pri- 
marily FOETEAN.  done  for  the  department;  (b) 
general  support — large  file  processing  programs  such 
as  Vital  Statistics,  Medi-Cal.  and  Air  Sanitation ;  and 
(c)  sj-stems  programming — programming  to  optimize 
file  development  of  data  from  many  sources,  produc- 
tion of  generalized  programs,  utilities,  operating  sys- 
tems, input-output  packages,  and  conversion  to  the 
in-house  computer. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH — Continued 

IV.  MANAGEMENT  AND  PLANNING  SERVICES— Continued 
E.  Data  Processing — Continued 


Keypuncliing  sections  provide  data  reduction  ca- 
pabilities to  meet  the  data  processing  center  require- 
ments. Keypunch  service  bureaus  are  also  used  when 
required  to  absorb  peak  load,  urgent,  or  unbudgeted 
special  project  work  which  cannot  be  accommodated 
in-house.  Other  data  reduction  systems  and  methods 
are  evaluated  for  possible  implementation  when  indi- 
cated. 

Computer  and  punched  card  equipment  is  operated 
to  provide  timely  information  processing  capabilities 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per  unit  of  work.  The  data 
processing  center  is  able  to  meet  the  bulk  of  the  de- 
mand for  computer  services  with  an  in-house  com- 
puter and  peripheral  eqiiipment.  Outside  computer 
services  are  used  Avhen  larger  computer  capacities  or 
different  capabilities  are  needed,  or  to  absorb  work- 
load peaks. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $9S1.SSS 

Personnel  man-j-ears 65.9 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$976,858  $971,346 
63.3  68.3 


F.  Comprehensive  Healtli  Planning 


The  traditional  organization,  financing  and  distri- 
bution of  health  care  services  and  facilities  in  Cali- 
fornia has  demonstrated  a  need  for  comprehensive 
pliiuning  to  assure  that  duplication  and  gaps  in  serv- 
ices will  not  occiir. 

Tlie  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Health 
IManpower  forecasts  that  by  1970  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  medical  care  will  increase  140  percent  over 
1965  expenditures.  A  portion  of  this  iucrease  is  at- 
tributed to  lack  of  planning  and  jDOor  management  of 
health  resources. 

"With  the  increase  in  population  there  is  danger 
that  continuing  the  present  practices  of  providing 
health  services  will  increase  the  cost  and  widen  the 
gaps  in  services,  and  that  large  segments  of  Cali- 
fornia's health  needs  will  not  be  filled.  Comprehensive 
health  planning  is  necessary  to  assure  that  every  Cali- 
fornian  has  adequate  health  care  services  available,  at 
the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  sound  medical  and  ad- 
ministrative practice. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  is  to  coordinate  and  expand  the 
health  planning  activities  in  California  for  the  pur- 
pose of  (a)  involving  the  broadest  representation 
possible  of  health  service  providers  and  consumers  m 
the  process  of  planning;  (b)  implementing  the  best 
planning  techniques  and  procedures:  (c)  developing 
additional  planning  programs  as  indicated;  (d)  estab- 
lishing priorities  and  goals  to  overcome  existing  de- 


ficiencies; and  (e) 
performance. 

Aulliorltij 


creating  criteria  for  evaluation  of 


Health  and  Safety  Code,  Division  1,  Part  1.5,  Sec- 
tion 437  and  the  designation  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Health  as  the  State  Health  Planning 
Agenejr,  in  accordance  vsdth  Public  Law  89-749. 

General  Description 

All  programs  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health,  other  departments  of  the  government,  public 
and  private  organizations,  and  the  State  Health  Plan- 
ning Council  will  be  encouraged  to  cooperate  and  as- 
sist in  the  comprehensive  health  planning  for  Cali- 
fornia. Assistance  will  be  given  in  applying  consistent 
principles  to  all  levels  of  health-related  acti^aty  plan- 
ning. 

An  inventory  of  present  and  future  health  re- 
sources and  needs  will  be  compiled.  Comparison  of 
needs  with  resources  will  be  made.  Using  this  com- 
parison as  a  base,  the  State  Plan  for  Health  will  be 
formulated,  stating  desired  objectives,  and  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  implement  remedial  measures  and 
to  establish  priorities  for  implementation.  This  plan 
will  be  updated  periodically  to  reflect  the  changing 
need  and  resources  available. 

Comprehensive  planning  activities  will  include  co- 
ordination of  health  planning,  assessment  of  current 
needs  and  resources,  establishment  of  objectives,  and 
annual  recommendations  for  action,  including  priori- 
ties and  alternatives. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH — Continued 

IV.  MANAGEMENT  AND   PLANNING  SERVICES— Continued 
F.  Comprehensive  Health  Planning — Continued 


1.  Coordination 
01)jectii-es 

The  objective  is  to  insure  that  all  health  plamiinor 
aftiyitips  for  California  are  consistent  "with  the  needs 
of  Californians. 

During  the  budget  year  the  concentration  will  he 
on  the  exchange  of  planning  information  and  organi- 
zation of  information-collecting  mechanisms  to  elimi- 
nate duplication  and  obtain  comparability.  As  a  con- 
tinuing activity  the  Comprehensive  Planning  Unit 
Avill  work  with  other  units  of  the  department  and  witli 
the  State  Health  Planning  Council  on  the  review  of 
planning  applications  under  Section  314  (b)  and  (e) 
of  Public  Law  89-749. 

In  the  current  year,  the  areawide  comprehensive 
health  planning  agencies  prescribed  by  Seetion  314(b1 
of  the  federal  law  will  be  in  the  process  of  organiza- 
tion. Later,  they  will  relate  to  the  governmental  juris- 
dictions in  their  areas  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
state  council  to  the  state  as  a  whole,  coordinating  tlie 
endeavors  and  recommendations  of  the  local  (county") 
planning  agencies.  The  council  will  continue  to  make 
recommendations  for  refining  the  criteria  for  accept- 
able areawide  planning  groups  and  planning  areas. 
The  unit  staff  will  regularly  contact  the  areawide 
planning  agencies,  relate  their  activities  to  that  of 
the  state  council,  and  give  assistance  on  problems  of 
funding  and  appropriate  planning  information  for 
each  area. 

2.  Assessment  of  Current  Health  Problems 


Ohjectii-es 

The  objective  is  to  identify,  inventory,  and  evaluate 
cui'rent  health  problems  and  their  relationship  to  an- 
ticipated changes. 

In  the  current  year,  the  etfort  will  concentrate  on 
defining  and  classifying  diseases  and  indices  of  mor- 
bidity and  mortality,  specific  population  groups  af- 
fected, and  the  relationship  of  environmental  prob- 
lems to  human  health.  Distinctions  will  also  be  made 
among  immediate  problems  of  a  static  nature,  emer- 
ging problems  of  increasing  severity,  and  conditions 
with  potential  for  causing  ill-health.  These  will  be 
identified  and  related  to  anticipated  changes  such  as 
population  increases.  During  the  budget  year,  the  unit 
will  gather  information  on  the  activities  directed 
toward  reducing  problems  and  on  the  populations 
concerned. 

Measurements  will  be  devised  and  applied  for  com- 
paring health  problems  with  their  attendant  social 
consequences.  There  will  also  be  coordination  with 
areawide  planning  agencies  to  compare  results  of  as- 
sessments of  statewide  and  areawide  health  problems. 

3.  Assessment  of  Current  Resources 
5     Ohjeciives 

The  objective  is  to  inventory  present  resources, 
analyze  utilization,  compare  resources  to  health  prob- 


lems, and  assess  the  potential  for  development  of  fu- 
ture health  resources. 

Beginning  in  the  current  j^ear  and  continuing 
through  the  budget  year,  an  initial  enumerative  sur- 
vej-  of  health  providers  and  the  organizations  provid- 
ing health  training  will  be  made.  This  survey  will  be 
updated  periodically.  The  department  will  work  close- 
ly with  the  California  Health  Manpower  Council  and 
professional  associations  in  developing  the  needed  in- 
formation. 

The  information  obtained  will  be  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine the  availability  and  use  of  health  care  services — 
who  provides  what  services?  to  whom?  where?  under 
what  conditions? — and  to  identify  localities  where 
there  are  deficiencies  in  resources.  Means  of  updating 
this  analysis  will  also  be  developed. 

The  current  use  of  resources  for  the  most  significant 
health  problems,  and  whether  imbalances  exist,  will 
be  analyzed.  This  is  an  extension  of  the  analysis  of 
current  health  problems  described  above,  by  applying 
the  same  measurements  to  the  distribution  of  health 
services  and  other  resources  in  relation  to  the  prob- 
lems determined  to  be  significant.  As  part  of  this,  a 
cost./benefit  analysis  will  be  made  to  assess  the  rela- 
tive effectiveness  of  various  means  of  disease  preven- 
tion and  control. 

An  inventory  of  educational  institutions  will  be 
made  to  assess  their  potential  for  producing  new 
health  workers  to  meet  the  future  expectations  of  the 
state,  and  an  assessment  will  be  prepared  of  the  avail- 
abilitj-  of  health  facilities  to  continue  to  produce  an 
adequate  environment  for  delivery  of  health  services. 
The  economics  of  constructing  facilities  and  of  train- 
ing liealth  manpower  will  be  explored,  including  al- 
ternative such  as  introducing  new  categories  of  health 
workers. 

4.  State  Plan  and  Planning  Recommendations 
OTiJectives 

Th.e  purpose  is  to  establish  desired  objectives,  to  set 
]n-iorities  for  action,  and  to  identify  additional  infor- 
mation needed  for  future  planning. 

With  the  State  Health  Planning  Council,  conclu- 
sions will  be  developed  from  the  information  gathered 
and  a  statement  of  desired  objectives  and  changes  in 
status  of  health  will  be  prepared.  Comparisons  will  be 
made  between  current  and  desired  status,  between  cur- 
rent corrective  measures  being  taken  and  the  resources 
needed  to  attain  the  objectives,  along  with  established 
priorities  for  attaining  healthful  living  for  Cali- 
fornians. 

Alternative  measures  will  be  analyzed  to  determine 
those  most  appropriate,  effective,  and  efBeient  for 
problems  involving  health  services,  environment, 
health  manpower  and  facilities.  Assessments  of  the 
health  problems  and  resources  will  involve  the  great- 
est number  possible  of  both  providers  and  consumers 
of  health  services  to  assure  the  realism  of  selected  al- 
ternatives. 
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IV.  MANAGEMENT  AND  PLANNING  SERVICES— Continued 
F.  Comprehensive  Health  Planning — Continued 

Annually,  starting  with  the  current  year,  the  de-  health  medical  officer,  two  health  program  advisor 
partment  and  State  Health  Planning  Coi^neil  will  IV,  one  administrative  assistant  II,  one  clerk-typist  II, 
prepare  a  report  to  the  Governor  and  Legislature,  and  two  man-years  of  temporary  help,  and  also  pro- 
containing  the  results  of  the  activities  of  the  year.  posed  continuation  of  these  same  positions  in  the 
The  current  year 's  report  will  deal  primarily  with  the  budget  year  to  provide  for  strengthening  the  leader- 
health  status  of  Californians  and  the  status  of  health  ship  and  capacity  of  the  State  Health  Planning 
facilities   and  manpower.    In   the   budget  year   and  Agency. 

thereafter,  the  report  will  contain  priorities  and  anal-  Increases  in  operating  expenses,  contractual  serv- 
yses  of  alternative  activities  for  remedying  health  ices  and  data  processing  have  been  provided  for  sup- 
problems  and  deficiencies  in  health  resources.  In  the  port  of  the  total  staff  of  the  planning  agency, 
interim  periods,  the  council  will  publish  recommenda-  This  increase  will  be  totally  supported  by  federal 
tions  for  planning  and  program  activities,  designed  funds  under  Section  314a  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
to  provide  guidance  and  direction  for  development  of  ice  Act  as  amended  by  PL  89-749  and  PL  90-174. 
comprehensive  health  care  in  California.  input                                         Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

1967-^S  196S-69  1969-70 

WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS  Expenditures $165,503       $515,328       $517,476 

Personnel   man-years    3.3  12.1  12.3 

To  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  agency  for  WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 

comprehensive  health  planning  during  the  current  Expenditures   -     $408,167     $409,933 

year  the  budget  proposes  the  addition  ot  one  public  Personnel  man-years -  7  7 

G.  Laboratory  Support  Services 

^^^^  Liaison  is  maintained  with  the  director's  office  and 
Laboratory  Support  Services  provide  the  essential  ^i*^  '"'^l  ^^^t^  programs  whicli  the  laboratories  sup- 
administrative  functions  of  planning,  organizing,  and  PO^*''  quarters  equipment,  and  supplies  are  sought 
coordinating  the  activities  of  the  total  complex  of  the  and  obtained  for  the  laboratories,  new  laboratory 
department's  chemical  and  microbiological  laborato-  services  and  applied  research  are  promoted  when 
ries.  These  administrative  fimctions  are  particularly  ^^eeded  by  those  programs  which  require  laboratory 
important  because  the  department  has  decentralized  support;  and  improvement  is  stimulated  of  laboratory 
its  laboratory  services  into  several  laboratories  to  serve  science  curricula  m  the  colleges  and  universities  from 
special  program  elements.  ^^I'^^i  laboratory  staff  must  come. 

Laboratorv    Support    Services    also    provide    each  Laboratory    Support    Services    also    operate    four 

operating  laboratory  with  centrallv  organized  basic  service  units  which  support  the  work  of  the  seven 

services  in  the  form  of  clerical  backup,  technical  sup-  laboratories  and  the  field  services.  These  units  are : 

plies,  media  and  glassware  preparation,  statistical  as-  central  clerical  services,  a  clerical  service  for  activi- 

sistance,  and  laboratory  animals.             '  ties  which  do  not  have  assigned  clerical  personnel 

and  backup  to  handle  peak  workloads  wherever  they 

Oljectives  occur    throughout    the    several    laboratories;    central 

The  ob.jective  of  laboratorv  support  is  to  provide  laboratory  services,_  the  source  of  ready-to-iise  techni- 

leadership  in  the  development  of  laboratorv  services,  cal  supplies  essential  to  laboratory  operations;  een- 

standards,  and  research  necessarv  to  promote   good  tfal  statistical  services,  the  unit  responsible  for  sta- 

personal  health  and  a  beneficial  phvsieal  environment  Mistical  work  and  other  processmg  of  laboratory  data 

for  the  people  of  California.              '  generally;   and  central  laboratory   animal   facilities, 

the  source  of  laboratory  animals. 

Authority 

WORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 

Health  and  Safety  Code,  Seetiou  374. 

Experience  has  shown  that  for  every  two   addi- 

General  Description  tional  chemists  Or  microbiologists  additional  labora- 

Laboratory    Support    Services    direct    and    control  tory  assistants  or  animal  technicians  are  required  for 

eight  components:  the  department's  seven   different  central  support.                                                     •         ,   tt 

operating  laboratories  and  the  field  services  to  local  It  is  proposed  to  add  one  laboratory  assistant  II 

laboratories.  Special  attention  is  given  to  policy  in-  ^^nd  one  animal  technician  II  during  the  budget  year 

formation;   to  the  preparation  of  a  budget  for  the  for  support  of  four  microbiologists, 

expenditure  of  over  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  input                                           Aetna!         E-itimnttd        Estimated 

annually  of  state  funds;  to  personnel  matters  which  ^-ffjtL      ^l.m'^if.      «-nc"nR7 

,•',,„       -,   A     I   cs     e  ■       j-i      oKn     t  Expenditures $447,807       $504,015       $.006,567 

involve  a  state-funded  staff  of  approximately  250 ;  to  Personnel  man-years 51.1  53.4  52.8 

planning,  budgeting,  and  staffinsr  grant-funded  studies 

being  pursued  by  an  additional  staff  of  about  100 ;  Vn'ORKLOAD  ADJUSTMENTS 

and  to  legal  questions  which  arise  in  relation  to  labo-  Expenditures -  -       $14,968 

ratory  activities.  Personnel  man-years -  -  2 
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Special  Projects 


General  Description 


The  support  of  the  programs  of  the  department  is 
assisted  by  grants  and  contracts  from  the  federal 
government  and  from  foundations.  These  funds  are 
available  through  speeifie  award  mechanisms  requiring 
a  competitive  application,  rather  than  through  grants- 
in-aid  determined  on  a  formula  basis.  An  increasing 
proportion  of  federal  funds  is  being  channeled  through 
these  competitive  award  mechanisms,  although  the 
number  of  specific  categories  of  funding  has  been  re- 
duced through  the  implementation  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  as  amended  bv  PL  89-749  and  PL 
90-174. 

The  availability  of  grant  and  contract  funds  permits 
the  department  to  supplement  and  improve  programs 
on  a  timely  basis,  adapting  to  the  rapid  changes  in 
emphasis  occurring  in  the  field  of  public  health. 

Application  for  and  acceptance  of  grant  and  con- 
tract funds  is  made  only  after  careful  assessment  of 
each  proposed  project  in  terms  of  relevance  to  depart- 
mental missions;  the  significance  of  the  proposed 
effort  to  the  related  program;  and  of  the  impact  on 
the  health  of  Californiaus.  Each  project  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  a  departmental  program. 

These  project  funds  fall  into  four  categories : 

1.     ASSISTANCE  TO  SUPPORT  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

These  project  funds  pass  through  the  department  to 
local  health  departments,  voluntary  agencies,  and  pro- 


fessional associations  to  help  support  tested  programs, 
for  complete  support  is  not  possible  by  individual  com- 
munities, and  to  assist  in  providing  direct  diagnostic 
services  to  physicians  and  laboratories. 

2.  TRAINING 

These  project  funds  increase  the  pool  of  health 
manpower  through  the  recruitment  of  additional  per- 
sonnel for  training,  further  training  of  present  per- 
sonnel, and  through  the  development  of  new  classes  of 
personnel  for  providing  health  services.  The  principal 
use  of  funds  in  this  category  is  for  professional  train- 
ing. 

3.  SERVICES  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

These  project  funds  are  used  to  demonstrate  the  ap- 
plication of  techniques  for  translating  clinical  and 
laboratory  research  into  community  health  practices 
and,  on  a  statewide  basis,  for  special  services  for  multi- 
ple local  health  jurisdictions. 

4.  SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

Fvinds  are  available  to  conduct  research  in  areas  of 
public  health  concern.  This  research  is  ordinarily 
problem  defining,  problem  solving,  or  the  development 
of  new  methodologies  which  can  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
grams in  the  department.  A  number  of  activities  in 
this  area  are  related  to  program  evaluation. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


ASSISTANCE  TO  SUPPORT  HEALTH   SERVICES   (PASS  THROUGH) 
ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH  AND  CONSUMER   PROTECTION   PROGRAM 
Comprehensive  Water  Pollution  Control  Planning 

The  objectives  of  this  project  are  to:  (a)  participate  with  the  Santa  Ana  "Watershed  Planning  Agency  in  the 
development  of  an  engineering  and  organizational  plan  for  water  quality  control,  and  (b)  make  sanitary  engi- 
neering investigations  of  unusual  water  pollution  problems  affecting  public  health.  This  project  wiU  be  supported 
from  federal  comprehensive  health  services  funds  available  under  P.L.  89-749,  Section  314(e). 


Program  costs 


$10,000 


Control  of  Rats  in  Communities 

Rats  exist  at  the  ratio  of  about  one  rat  for  every  two  people ;  rats  consume  or  contaminate  millions  of  poimds  of 
food  each  year.  Increasing  sea  and  air  traffic  from  areas  where  plague  is  epidemic  offer  a  threat  of  introduction 
of  plague  into  the  rat  population  of  this  state.  This  project,  in  cooperation  with  state  and  local  agencies  and 
with  the  pest  control  industry,  will  stimulate  and  support  environmental  measures  which  will  continue  to  control 
rats.  This  project  will  be  supported  from  federal  comprehensive  health  services  funds  available  under  P.L.  89-749, 
Section  314(e). 


Program  costs  . 


$1,500,000 


$2,980,000 
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PROPOSED 
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Specis!  Projects — Continued 

ASSISTANCE  TO  SUPPORT   HEALTH   SERVICES    (PASS  THROUGH)— Continued 
PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL   PROGRAM 
Urban  Indian  Health 

Indians  are  proportionally  the  fastest  growing-  minority  group  in  California.  Most  of  these  Indians  are  brought 
to  California  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  are  not  prepared  to  cope  with  urbanized  society.  A  recent 
survey  conducted  in  one  city  showed  that  80  percent  of  Indian  families  do  not  have  adequate  medical  or  dental 
care.  To  meet  this  need,  we  propose  to  establish  health  projects  in  several  urban  centers  in  California. 


Program  costs 


Comprehensive  Services,  Patients  With  Epilepsy 


$855,000 


The  objectives  of  this  demonstration  project  are:  (1)  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  care  provided  persons  with 
epilepsy,  (2)  to  bring  increased  numbers  of  persons  with  epilepsy  under  adequate  care,  (3)  to  increase  profes- 
sional and  lay  knowledge  and  understanding  of  epilepsy,  and  (4)  to  improve  attitudes  that  people  hold  of  persons 
with  epilepsy. 


Program  costs  . 


2.5 


2.5 


$82,740 


$102,000 


$90,000 


Accelerated  Tuberculosis  Control 


To  provide  consultation  and  assistance  to  local  health  jurisdictions  for  appropriate  augmentation,  redirection 
and  acceleration  of  current  tuberculosis  control  activities.  This  project  will  be  supported  from  federal  compre- 
hensive health  services  funds  available  under  P.L.  89-749,  Section  314(e). 


Program  costs  . 


8 


8 


8 


$1,367,418 


$1,501,000 


$1,949,000 


Immunization  Assistance  Program 

These  grants  assist  communities  in  an  intensified  immunization  program  against  polio,  diptheria,  tetanus, 
whooping  cough,  and  measles.  This  project  will  be  supported  from  federal  comprehensive  health  services  funds 
available  under  P.L.  89-749,  Section  314(e). 


Program  costs 


10 


10 


$2,273,520 


$1,103,000 


$1,145,000 


Farm  Workers'  Health 


This  project  supports  a  coordinated  statewide  plan  to  extend  high  qualitj^  health  services  to  seasonal  farm 
workers  and  their  families.  Services  are  sponsored  by  county  health  departments,  county  medical  societies,  county 
hospitals,  and  medical  schools  and  may  be  provided  either  in  a  clinic  setting  or  on  a  fee-for-service  basis.  This 
project  will  be  supported  from  federal  comprehensive  health  services  funds  available  under  P.L.  89-749,  Section 

314(e). 


Program  costs 


10 


10 


10 


$959,816 


$1,000,000 


$1,088,000 


Rural  Indian  Health 


California  Indians  in  rural  areas  are  often  not  found  in  the  mainstream  of  local  public  health  services.  They 
usually  have  dilapidated  housing,  poor  sewage  disposal  systems  and  acute  water  shortages.  Therefore  they  have 
very  poor  general  health  profiles.  To  deal  with  this  situation  health  project  sites  have  been  established  on  reserva- 
tions throughout  the  state. 


Program  costs 


$230,849 


$740,000 


$508,000 


Mental  Retardation  Field  Clinics 


Field  diagnostic  services  are  provided  for  mentally  retarded  children  in  Southern  California  communities. 
Diagnostic  techniques  are  being  taught  and  local  agencies  encouraged  to  assume  sponsorshixJ  of  the  clinics. 


Program  costs 


$103,512 


$103,000 


$110,000 
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Special  Projects — Continued 

ASSISTANCE  TO  SUPPORT  HEALTH   SERVICES   (PASS  THROUGH)— Continued 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6     PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL  PROGRAM— Continued 

°      Northern  California  Regional  Child  Development  Center 

y 

j^        This  project  will  provide  clinic  and  field  diagnostic  treatment  services  for  children  with  neurological  handicajis 

12    in  Northern  California. 

13 

14  Program  costs _  _  _  $134,442  $134,000  $152,000 

15 
16 

17     Methods  of  Identification  for  Mycobacteria 
18 

19        Mycobacteria  other  than  that  causing  tuberculosis  are  increasingly  recognized  as  causes  of  disease.  Identifica- 

21  tion  of  these  agents  is  difficult,  but  essential  to  medical  management.  This  project  will  develop  standard  methods 

22  for  identification  and  provide  training  in  these  methods  to  local  laboratory  personnel. 

24  Program  costs -  -  2  -  -  $72,000 

26 

27     COMMUNITY  HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  RESOURCES  PROGRAM 

28 

29     Residency  Program  in  Nursing  Services  Administration 

30 

31        In  cooperation  with  the  University  of  California  School  of  Nursing,  to  provide  a  one-year  residency  for  nurses 

33  who  have  completed  at  least  a  master's  program  in  public  health.  This  program  will  be  designed  to  prejjare  in- 

34  dividuals  for  careers  in  nursing  administration  and  will  be  conducted  in  local  health  agencies. 

36  Program  costs -  -  4  -  -  $163,000 

oT  — . . 

38  Totals,    Assistance    to     Support 

39  Health         Services         (Pass 

40  Through)     31.5         40.5         44  $5,152,297  $6,183,000  .$9,122,000 

41 

42 

43  TRAINING 

44 

45  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  PROGRAM 

46 

47     Training  in  Air  Pollution  and  Industrial  Hygiene  Methods 

48 

49  To  assist  local  agencies  in  developing  their  proficiency  in  technical  methods  of  air  and  pollution  source 

50  sampling,  on  calibration  of  instruments,  and  on  methods  of  laboratory  analysis. 
51 

52  Program  costs 1  1  -  $12,225  $5,000  $18,000 

53 

54 

55     Training  in  Clinical  and  Public  Health  Laboratory  Methods 

56 

57         To  provide  key  personnel  in  local  clinical  and  public  health  laboratories  with  information  about  new  methods 

59  in  the  field  of  microbiology  and  promote  the  improvement  of  laboratory  service  available  to  Californians.  Training 

60  will  include  methods  for  the  investigation  and  identification  of  Salmonellae  in  food  products. 

62  Program  costs _  _  _  -  -  $10,000 

bo 
64 

65     Training  in  the  Implementation  and  Management  of  Environmental  Health  Programs 
66 

1^         This  program  provides  training  in  radiation  safety,  medical  X-ray  technology,  investigation  and  resolution 

69  of  food  and  drug  complaints,  food  and  drug  inspection  techniques,  problems  and  hazards  in  prescription  drug 

70  handling,  and  in  other  aspects  of  environmental  health  problems. 

^1  Program  costs _  _  _  _  $15,000  $45,000 

74 

Zg      Effective  Housing  Programs  in  Local  Health  Departments 

78  This  grant  provides  for  the  training  of  professional  sanitarians,  health  officers,  and  administrators  in  improved 

79  techniques  of  planning  and  conducting  sound  housing  programs. 

81  Program  costs _  _  _  $15,966 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 


$16,000 


$16,000 
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Special  Projects — Continued 

TRAINING— Continued 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6     ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  PROGRAM— Continued 

°     Surveillance  and  Evaluation  of  Water  Systems 

^        To  provide  training  for  local  health  department  personnel  in  the  operation  and  evaluation  of  water  systems, 

12  in  order  that  local  agencies'  participation  will  be  more  effective.  This  project  will  be  supported  from  federal 

13  comprehensive  health  services  funds  available  under  P.L.  89-749,  Section  314(e). 


Program  costs 


3.5 


3.5 


$41,000 


$62,000 


15 
16 

17 

Jl     PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL  PROGRAM 
fP    Training  Program  in  Microbiology 

23  The  purpose  of  this  grant  is  to  provide  postdoctoral  training  in  public  health  and  medical  microbiology 

24  in  order  to  prepare  individuals  for  key  positions  in  health  departments,  hospital  laboratories  or  related  facilities, 
H    and  to  develop  competence  in  research  of  importance  to  public  health  and  hospital  laboratories. 

28  Program  costs 2  2  1  $42,769  $35,000  $87,000 

29 


Pretransfusion  Procedures 


30 
31 

33  This  grant  provides  for  the  training  of  technologists  in  the  special  sbiUs  needed  to  conduct  a  safe  blood  eoUec- 

34  tion,  processing,  and  transfusion  service. 

36  Program  costs 1  -  -  $9,243  $41,000  $45,000 

38 

39     Training  in  Medical  Laboratory  Technology 

40 

|l        To  provide  training  for  laboratory  personnel  engaged  in  performing  diagnostic  tests  in  public  health  or  clinical 

43  laboratories.  The  selection  of  training  programs  will  be  determined  by  the  deficiencies  found  by  the  application 

44  of  proficiency  testing  and  quality  control  programs. 
45 

|6  Program  costs _  _  _  _  _  $18,000 

48 

49     Training  in  Clinical  and  Public  Health  Laboratory  Methods 
50 

g2        To  provide  bey  personnel  in  local  clinical  and  public  health  laboratories  with  information  about  new  methods 

53  in  the  field  of  microbiology  and  promote  the  improvement  of  laboratory  services  available  to  Californians. 

54  Training  will  include  quality  control,  identification  of  bacteria,  fluorescent  antibody  techniques,  serologic  pro- 

56  cedures,  and  identification  of  unusual  organisms. 

57 

58  Program  costs _  _  _  _  _  $25,000 

59 

Q1     Training  Program  for  Epidemiologists 
62 

63  Persons  from  various  professional  disciplines  receive  practical  training  in  epidemiology  as  a  supplement  to 
^  academic  studies,  and  an  introduction  to  epidemiologic  practice.  A  unique  opportunity  is  also  offered  for  par- 
es   ticipation  in  interdisciplinary  studv  of  public  health  problems  in  an  operating  health  agency. 

67 

68  Program    costs    3  3  2  $80,954  $105,000  $73,000 

69 

70  „ 

71  Current  Concepts  of  Tuberculosis  Control 

72 

73  The  rapid  expansion  of  ambulatory  programs  for  tuberculosis  patients  and  the  broader  use  of  chemoprophy- 

^1  laxis  has  required  local  health  departments  and  private  physicians  to  make  clinical  decisions  without  sufficient 

76  specific  background.  This  program  will  afford  250  California  physicians  as  opportunity  to  review  and  update 

77  their  knowledge  of  this  disease. 

i«  Program  costs 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 


$17,000 
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Special  Projects — Continued 

TRAINING— Continued 
PREVENTIVE  MEDICAL  PROGRAM— Continued 
Effective  Use  of  the  Consultation  Process 

To  train  administrative  and  technical  staff  members  of  the  Departments  of  Public  Health,  Mental  Hygiene, 
Social  "Welfare,  and  Kehabilitation  in  their  roles  as  consultants  to  local  health  departments  and  voluntary 
agencies. 


Program  costs 


$6,920 


Workshop  for  Physical  Therapists  in  Developing  Skills  as  Consultants 

Medi-Cal  legislation  has  established  a  consultative  role  for  the  physical  therapy  profession  rather  than  the 
traditional  direct  service  role.  This  project  provides  training  in  consultation  skills  for  qualified  physical  therapists. 


Program  costs 


$4,743 


Workshop  for  Dietitians 

To  assist  professionally  qualified  dietitians  in  acquiring  competencies  needed  to  work  as  consultants  or  as 
part-time  supervisors  of  dietary  services  in  health  care  facilities. 


Program  costs 


$8,298 


Workshop  for  Occupational  Therapists  in  Developing  Skills  as  Consultants 

Medicare  and  Medi-Cal  legislation  has  established  a  consultative  role  for  occupational  therapists  rather  than 
the  traditional  direct  service  role.  This  project  provides  training  in  consultation  skills  for  qualified  occupational 
therapists. 

Program  costs _  _  _  $4,888 


Diagnosis  of  Infectious  Mononucleosis 

The  correct  diagnosis  of  infectious  mononucleosis  is  unusually  difSeult  because  it  is  often  confused  with 
bacterial,  parasitic,  mj^cotic,  and  neoplastic  diseases.  This  course  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  laboratory  personnel  in 
the  diagnosis  of  this  disease  for  which  etiology  has  not  been  definitely  established. 


Program  costs 


$1,460 


COMMUNITY   HEALTH   SERVICES  AND   RESOURCES  PROGRAM 

Training  in  Program  Planning  and  Design  for  Hospital  and  Health  Care  Facilities 

This  program  provides  for  training  in  the  newer  designs  and  equipment  for  health  facilities,  uniform  opera- 
tional patterns,  organization  of  professional  services,  legal  responsibilities,  and  planning  for  health  facilities. 

Program  costs _  _  _  _  $23,000  $30,000 

Health  Education  Associate  Residency  Program  in  Local  Health  Departments 

To  demonstrate  to  local  health  departments  the  use  of  health  education  associates  as  assistants  to  health  edu- 
cators with  a  master 's  degree.  This  program  will  also  introduce  a  new  health  education  career  opportunity  for  in- 
dividuals with  less  than  MPH  training. 


Program  costs 


$48,000 
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Special  Profects — Continued 

TRAINING— Continued 
COMMUNITY   HEALTH   SERVICES  AND   RESOURCES  PROGRAM— Continued 
Demonstration  Training  Program  for  New  Careerists  in  Social  Epidemiology 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

^        A  method  of  establishing  a  cluster  of  social  health  data  correlating  information  relative  to  housing  and  disease 

12  rates  has  been  developed  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Deprived  persons  will  be  employed  as  new  careerists 

13  and  will  work  in  teams  as  aids  to  sanitarians,  social  workers,  nutritionists,  health  educators  and  public  health 

15  nurses.  With  supplementary  education,  many  of  these  disadvantaged  persons  will  ultimately  enter  state  civil 

16  service  at  a  logical  beginning  level.  This  project  will  be  supported  from  federal  comprehensive  health  services 
II    funds  available  under  P.L.  89-749,  Section  314(e). 

19 

20  Program  costs -  -  4  -  -  $80,000 

21 

22 

23     Public  Health  Social  Work  Career  Development  and  Residency  Program 

24 

25  To  provide  a  mechanism  for  recruitment  and  training  of  skilled  social  workers  into  the  public  health  field, 

26  through  the  development  of  a  residency  training  program  based  upon  training  and  supervised  experience  in 

28    local  health  agencies. 

29 

30  Program  costs -  -  2  -  -  $70,000 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49     Effective  Utilization  of  Health  Services 

50 

To  instruct  public  health  and  welfare  workers  in  methods  of  educating  disadvantaged  groups  about  health 

services  that  are  available  in  the  community. 


Effective  Utilization  of  Health  Education  Programs 

To  provide  training  of  local  health  education  directors  in  the  concept  of  organization  as  a  social  sj^stem 
and  the  analysis  of  their  respective  organizations  within  a  systems  framework. 


Program  costs 


$4,612 


Management  Methods  for  Food  Protection  Programs 

To  train  administrators  of  food  protection  programs  in  modern  management  methods. 
Program  costs _  _  _  _  $15,000 


Program  costs _  _  _ 

MANAGEMENT  AND   PLANNING  SERVICES   PROGRAM 
Training  in  Development  and  Management  of  Training  Programs 


$10,000 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

62  This  program  provides  training  to  increase  the  capabilitj^  of  professionals  in  the  health  field  who  are  directly 

63  engaged  in  training  of  other  personnel.  The  training  will  develop  skills  in  planning  and  carrying  out  in-service 
gg    training  among  the  several  disciplines  employed  in  public  health  programs. 

I7  Program  costs _  _  _  §8,780  $16,000  $45,000 

68 
69 
•^Q     Public  Health  Medical  Officer  Training 

71 

A  traning  grant  to  provide  residency  training  in  public  health  for  first-year  residents. 


72 
73 

74  Program  costs _  _  _  $66,086  $85,000  $42,000 

75 

76 

77     Training  in  Health  Manpower  Resources  Development 

78 

79 

80 

81  nurses,  physical  and  occupational  therapists,  facility  administrators,  and  other  professional  workers  in  public 

82  health  in  specialized  areas  of  established  programs  and  newly  emerging  public  health  activities. 

o3 

84  Program  costs 

So 

86 


This  program  provides  training  for  a  variety  of  professional  and  technical  public  health  workers,  including 


$50,000 
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Special  Projects — Continued 

TRAINING— Continued 
MANAGEMENT  AND   PLANNING  SERVICES   PROGRAM— Continued 
Training  in  Planning  and  Developing  Comprehensive  Health  and  Medical  Care  Programs 

This  program  provides  training  in  planning  and  developing  new  comprehensive  health  services,  including  nu- 
trition, diagnosis  of  neurological  handicaps,  management  of  crippled  children's  programs,  utilization  of  health 
services  by  disadvantaged  groups,  and  new  methods  of  delivering  maternal  and  newborn  care.  This  project  will 
be  supported  from  federal  coinprehensive  health  services  funds  available  under  P.L.  89-749,  Section  314(e). 

Program  costs _  _  _  _  $22,000  $45,000 

Training  in  Health  Planning 

The  department  is  the  state  agency  designated  to  undertake  health  planning  activities  for  California  under 
Section  314(a),  Public  Law  89-749.  This  project  will  provide  field  training  in  comprehensive  health  planning, 
complementing  the  programs  of  academic  institutions  which  offer  curricula  in  health  planning.  This  project  will 
be  supported  from  federal  comprehensive  health  services  funds  available  under  P.L.  89-749,  Section  314(c). 


Program  costs  . 
Totals,  Training 


$22,582 


$25,000 


10.5 


16.5 


$289,526 


$421,000 


$100,000 

$859,000 


SERVICES  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 
ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH   AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION   PROGRAM 
Technical  Reports  on  Air  Quality  Criteria 

Critical  evaluation  will  be  made  of  data  concerning  toxicologic  effects  on  men  and  animals,  and  the  effects  on 
human  populations  of  naturally  occurring  exposure  to  a  series  of  atmospheric  pollutants.  Pollutants  will  include 
carbon  monoxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  hydrocarbons,  and  lead.  These  reports  provide  the  basis  for  adoption  of 
air  quality  standards. 


Program  costs 


0.5 


$78,969 


$110,000 


$111,000 


Certification  of  Water  Works  Operators 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  a  voluntary  program  administered  by  the  state 
for  certification  of  water  works  operators.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  project,  this  department  will  make  appropri- 
ate recommendations  for  permanent  establishment  of  a  certification  program. 


Program  costs 


$4,000 


Solid  Waste  Management  Planning  Study 

The  purpose  is  to  refine  and  continue  the  demonstration  study  conducted  at  an  earlier  date.  Specific  effort  will 
be  directed  toward  planning  for  the  implementation  of  the  concepts  proposed  in  the  earlier  study  and  will  focus 
particularly  upon  interagency  collaboration. 


Program  costs 


$74,888 


$78,000 


$80,000 


Planning  for  a  Comprehensive  Health  Protection  System 

This  project  will  begin  a  .sj^stematie  analj^sis  of  aU  environmental  health  problems  and  hazards,  evaluating 
present  methods  of  environmental  control,  and  analyzing  procedures  for  monitoring  surveillance,  and  setting 
standards.  This  project  will  be  supported  from  federal  comprehensive  health  services  funds  available  under 
P.L.  89-749,  Section  314(e). 


Program  costs 


6 


$100,000 
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Special  Projects— Continued 

SERVICES  AND   DEMONSTRATIONS— Continued 
ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION   PROGRAM— Continued 
Standardization  of  Air  Pollutions  Laboratory  Measurements 

To  prepare  written  procedures  of  methods  currently  used  in  various  air  pollution  control  agencies  in  the 
state  with  particular  emphasis  on  continuous  methods.  Procedures  in  use  in  laboratories  throughout  the  state 
will  be  evaluated  for  deviations  from  recommended  practices,  and  the  use  of  better  procedures  will  be  en- 
couraged. 

Program  costs -  -  1  -  -  $21,000 

PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL  PROGRAM 
Venereal  Disease  Casefinding  and  Education 

To  assist  the  local  agencies  in  the  detection,  treatment  and  control  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  emphasizing  ease- 
finding  and  educational  programs.  This  project  will  be  supported  from  federal  comprehensive  health  services 
funds  available  under  P.L.  89-749,  Section  314(e). 

Program  costs 5  5  5  $89,422  $109,000  $110,000 

Enterovirus  Sera  Testing 

Testing  and  certification  of  type-specifie  viral  immune  sera  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Program  costs 2  2  2  $20,276  $25,000  $28,000 

Reference  Reagents 

Laboratory  reagents  used  in  diagnostic  tests  for  mosquito  and  tick-borne  virus  diseases  must  be  painstakingly 
prepared  if  diagnosis  is  to  be  accurate.  This  project  will  prepare  and  make  available  to  local  laboratories  stand- 
ard reference  reagents  which  will  allow  them  to  carry  out  accurate  diagnostic  procedures. 

Program  costs 3  3  2  $2,313  $32,000  $34,000 

National  Cancer  Institute  End  Results  Group 

The  National  Cancer  Institute,  through  contract  arrangements  with  12  registry  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  purchases  descriptive  and  survival  information  on  patients  with  cancer.  Work  done  under  the  contracts 
also  benefits  the  cooperating  registries. 

Program  costs 7  7  6  $79,638  $89,000  $99,000 

Family  Planning  Program 

This  project  will  promote  family  planning  programs  in  local  health  agencies  through  the  setting  of  program 
standards,  the  recruiting  and  training  of  personnel,  and  the  provision  of  family  planning  consultants  to  assist 
the  local  agencies.  This  project  will  be  supported  from  federal  comprehensive  health  services  funds  available 
under  P.L.  89-749,  Section  314(e). 

Program  costs -  6.5  7  -  $75,000  $100,000 

Health  Components  of  Day  Care  Programs 

A  child  health  team  will  be  available  to  communities  and  counties  for  promotion,  standard-setting,  planning, 
and  development  of  the  programs.  The  team  will  be  concerned  with  casefinding,  preventive  health  services,  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  correction  of  defects  and  aftercare,  both  medical  and  dental.  This  project  will  be  supported  from 
federal  comprehensive  health  services  funds  available  under  P.L.  89-749,  Section  314(e). 

Program  costs -  -  5  -  -  $50,000 
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Special  Projects — Continued 

SERVICES  AND   DEMONSTRATIONS— Continued 
PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL   PROGRAM— Continued 
Coordination  of  California  Tumor  Registry  With  Medical  Programs 

The  Regional  Medical  Programs  in  California  are  embarking  upon  an  extensive  program  to  reduce  the  mortal- 
ity and  morbidity  of  cancer  throi:gh  increasing  the  accessibility  of  adequate  health  care.  This  is  a  pilot  study  to 
explore  the  organization,  methodology,  and  procedures  necessary  to  meet  the  programs'  needs  in  the  development 
of  physician-patient  oriented  registries. 


Program  costs 


Armed  Forces  Rejectees 


$10,000 


A  project  for  tlie  de^'elopment  and  operation  of  a  counseling,  referral,  and  follow-up  for  armed  forces 
medical  rejectees. 


Program  costs 


$157,444 


COMMUNITY   HEALTH    SERVICES  AND    RESOURCES  PROGRAM 
Health  Facility  Planning 

A  demonstration  grant  for  development,  supervision,  and  assistance  in  carrying  out  comprehensive  regional 
and  local  area  plans  for  existing  health  facilities  and  services. 


Program  costs 


Totals,  Services  and  Demonstra- 
tion      


29.5 


29.5 


45 


$398,780 


$901,730 


$518,000 


$747,000 


SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS 
ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  PROGRAM 
Statistical  Procedures  in  Epidemiology  of  Air  Quality 

To  develop  computer  programs  for  using  air  monitoring  data  in  the  estimation  of  population  exposures  to  air 
pollutants,  and  to  develop  new  statistical  procedures  for  the  simultaneous  consideration  of  air  pollutant,  mete- 
orologie,  and  human  data. 


Program  costs  . 


$58,000 


Community  Studies  of  Pesticides 

These  studies  are  designed  to  secure  new  knowledge  concerning  pesticides,  including  hazards  to  the  health 
of  persons  oecupatioually  exposed  to  them,  and  persons  indirectly  exposed  with  ambient  air,  food,  and  water. 
The  studies  are  also  concerned  with  the  appropriate  protection  of  workers  as  well  as  the  general  public,  avoid- 
ance of  exposure,  and  with  the  education  of  the  public  and  pesticides  handlers  in  the  safe  use,  storage,  trans- 
portation, and  management  of  pesticides. 


Program  costs  . 


11 


11 


13 


$242,631 


$350,000 


$350,000 


Attitudes  Toward  Use  of  Reclaimed  Water 


To  scientifically  assess  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  consumption  of  reclaimed  waters,  using  field 
studies  of  populations  with  various  water  supplies  throughout  the  state.  This  project  will  be  supported  from 
federal  comprehensive  health  services  funds  available  under  P.L.  89-749,  Section  314(e). 


Program  costs 

Characterizing  Asbestos  Bearing  Aerosols 


$9,000 


$25,000 


To  develop  analytical  methods  for  measuring  asbestos  in  air,  and  to  provide  estimates  of  asbestos  in  the  total 
suspended  matter  arising  from  several  possible  sources.  Information  would  be  provided  which  would  serve  the 
establishment  of  air  quality  standards  and  much  needed  revisions  of  occupational  threshold  limit  values. 


Program  costs  . 


$30,000 


$28,000 
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Specici!  Projects — Continued 

SPECIAL   INVESTIGATIONS— Continued 
ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  PROGRAM— Continued 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8      Sputum  Histamine  and  Inhalation  Toxicity 

9 

To  determine  wJbetlier  histamine  in  sputum  (spontaneous  expectorations)  can  be  used  as  an  index  for  monitor- 

12  in?  the  health  effects  of  air  pollution  on  people  in  California.  The  data  will  establish  whether  this  biogenic 

13  amine  in  sputum  will  reflect  changes  caused  in  the  lung  when  irritants  in  polluted  urban  air  are  inhaled,  and 
j^l    may  also  lead  to  a  means  of  detecting  groups  of  people  highly  susceptible  to  air  pollutants. 

if  Program  costs -  2  2  -  $40,000  $42,000 

18 

19 

20     Respiratory  Uptake  of  Gaseous  Air  Pollutants 

21 

22  To  determine  the  dose  of  air  pollutants  retained  by  individuals  at  concentrations  occurring  in  polhited  air. 

23  There  is  no  direct  information  about  how  much  of  the  nitrogen  oxides,  sulfur  oxides,  and  ozone  inhaled  with 

25    polluted  air  stays  in  the  human  respiratory  tract. 

26 

27  Program  costs 0.5  0.5  1  $1,725  $25,000  $22,000 

28 

29 

30     Relationship  Between  Cardiovascular  Disease  and  Carbon  Monoxide 

31 

32        This  is  an  epidemiological  study  to  determine  the  association  between  illness  and  death  from  cardiovascular 

II    disease  and  exposure  to  carbon  monoxide  in  concentrations  frequently  present  in  the  ambient  atmosphere.  The 
35    information  is  essential  to  the  establishment  of  air  pollution  standards. 

36 

37  Program  costs -  -  2  -  -  $78,000 

38 
39 

40 

41  .  .         . 

42  This  project  is  one  of  a  series  of  working  conferences  of  epidemilogists  to  propose  and  evaluate  present  and 
II    newly  devised  approaches  to  studying  the  relationship  of  atmospheric  contamination  and  human  health. 
45  tj „^„  J  _  _  $24,000 


Epidemiologic  Methods  for  Study  of  Effects  of  Atmospheric  Contaminants 


Program  costs - 

Evaluation  System  for  Community  Water  Supplies 


46 

47 
48 
49 

51  To  develop  methods  which  will  permit  local  agencies  and  water  utilities  to  perform  effective  self -evaluation  of 

52  water  systems  and  facilities.  This  project  will  be  supported  from  federal  comprehensive  health  services  funds 
II    available  under  P.L.  89-749,  Section  314(e) . 

55 

56  Program  costs -  -  5  -  -  $50,000 

57 

eg      Effectiveness  of  Egg  Pasteurization  Program 

fin 

61  Regulations  requiring  the  pasteurization  of  egg  products  have  been  in  effect  since  1966,  but  there  has  to  date 

62  been  only  a  cursory  evaluation  of  these  requirements.  This  project  will  collect  samples  from  each  California  egg 

04    processor,  evaluate  prepasteurization  and  postpasteurization  samples,  and  thereby  determine  whether  pasteuri- 

65    zation  is  effectively  lowering  the  microbiological  level  in  egg  products. 
66 

67  Program  costs -  -  3  -  -  $46,000 

68 
69 
^^      Development  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  and  Surveillance  Techniques 

I|         The  development  of  food  manufacturing-  complexes  and  more  rapid  and  widespread  distribution  of  food 

74  products  necessitate  the  revising  and  upgrading  of  the  tools  and  techniques  now  being  used  by  the  field  food 

^p  and  drug  inspector.  The  project  will  develop  and  evaluate  new  methods  of  recording  information,  new  sampling 

77  techniques,  and  new  methods  for  information  retrieval. 

78 

79  Program  costs -  -  1  -  -  $25,000 

80 
81 
82 
83 

84 
85 
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Special  Projects — Continued 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS— Continued 
ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION   PROGRAM— Continued 


1 
2 
3 

4. 

5 
6 

7 

8     Characterization  of  Eye  Irritants 

J9  To  identify  and  describe  the  mixture  of  chemical  substances  which  cause  eye  irritation  in  photochemical  smog. 

12  Specific  substances  suspected  of  contributing  to  eye  irritation  will  be  generated  in  chambers  in  the  concentrations 

l|  found  in  ambient  air.  Eye  irritation  will  be  measured  by  means  of  a  selected  panel  of  people  and  the  sum  of  the 

15  effects  will  be  compared  with  those  found  with  single  irritants. 

16 

17  Program  costs -  -  2  -  -  $40,000 

18 
19 

20  Mineral  Taste  in  Domestic  Water 

21  ..... 

22  A  study  to  develop  a  rational  and  scientific  basis  for  establishing  standards  for  common  minerals  in  water. 
23 

24  Program  costs 1.5  -  -  $15,316  $3,000 

25 

26 

27     Waste  Disposal  System 

28 

29        This  project  will  develop  the  requirements  for  an  integrated  system  of  solid  waste  disposal  in  a  selected 

31  geographic  area  of  the  state.  The  development  will  include  a  detailed  description  of  solid  waste  generation  and 

32  techniques  now  in  use  or  available  for  waste  management;  development  of  criteria  for  evaluating  present  and 
II  proposed  sj'stems ;  and  provide  the  preliminary  design  for  such  a  system. 


34 

3Q  Program  costs 2.5  -  -  $127,856 

37 

II  PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL   PROGRAM 

^  Antigen-Antibody  Studies  in  Syphilis 

42  .  . 

43  Most  tests  in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  are  not  specific  to  the  particular  organism  causing  the  disease ;  the  more 

44  specific  tests  are  expensive  and  difficult.  This  project  will  attempt  to  improve  the  diagnosis  of  sj^jhilis  in  local 
ll  laboratories  bj^  developing  a  rapid,  specific,  and  inexpensive  test. 

Is  Program  costs -  2  3  $17,991  $32,000  $44,000 

49 

50 

51  Drug  Susceptibility  Tests  for  Tuberculosis 

52 

53  Some  organisms  causing  tuberculosis  are  resistant  to  the  primary  drugs  used  in  treatment ;  therefore,  second- 

55  ary  drugs  must  be  used.  This  project  will  develop  methods  for  testing  susceptibility  to  secondary  drugs,  adapt 

56  them  to  use  by  local  laboratories,  and  provide  a  central  reference  service  to  local  laboratories. 


Program  costs  . 


$17,482 


$20,000 


$14,000 


57 
58 
59 
60 

fil 

Q2     Viral  Disease  Study 

64  A  study  of  etiology,  immunology,  and  epidemiology  of  viral  diseases.  The  development  and  improvement  of 

65  diagnostic  procedures  for  these  agents  enables  tlie  department  to  provide  diagnostic  assistance  to  physicians 

67  and  health  ofScers  in  the  state,  and  provides  essential  laboratory  support  to  disease  surveillance  and  control 

68  programs. 

69  ^     ° 
™  Program  costs 22  26  20 

72 

'^3     Genetics  and  Immunopathology  of  Virus  Induced  Tumors 

74 

75 

76 


$237,271 


$200,000 


$240,000 


A  study  to  define  the  immunologic  defects  associated  with  virus-induced  murine  leukemia  and  elucidating 
77    the  genetic  basis  by  which  adenovirus-induced  neoplastic  transformation  takes  place.  Findings  are  incorporated 

be  implicated  as  caus( 

$227,133  $300,000  $250,000 


Program  costs 


11.5 


16 


16.5 


"^^    into  tests  on  human  specimens  to  determine  if  the  viruses  can  be  implicated  as  causes  of  cancer  in  man 
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Special  Projects — Continued 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS— Continued 
PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL   PROGRAM— Continued 
Epidemiology  of  Encephalitis  and  Other  Arbovirus 

The  most  serious  arborvirus  diseases  -which  occur  in  California  are:  Western  encephalitis,  St.  Louis  en- 
cephalitis, and  Colorado  tick  fever.  The  general  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  study  the  ecology  of  these  viruses 
as  they  exist  in  California. 


Prosram  costs 


$28,919 


$30,000 


$33,000 


Epidemiology  of  Respiratory  Disease 

This  studj^  is  concerned  with  the  cause  and  prevention  of  respiratory  disease  due  to  influenza  and  adeno- 
viruses. Vaccines  are  evaluated  for  their  efficaev  against  the  current  strains  of  viruses. 


Program  costs 


8.5 


8.5 


$128,139 


$100,000 


$71,000 


Experimental  Vaccines 

An  etiologic  study  of  acute  respiratory  illness  and  the  evaluation  of  respirator}^  disease  vaccine  in  a  popula- 
tion of  infants.  The  information  derived  from  this  field  studj"  will  determine  whether  these  or  similar  new  vac- 
cines may  be  recommended  for  commercial  production  and  use. 


Program  costs 


10 


10 


10 


$143,951 


$120,000 


$151,000 


Effect  of  Food  Microflora  on  Recovery  of  Pathogens 

The  objective  of  this  research  is  to  conduct  a  systematic  study  of  the  factors  affecting  the  recovery  from 
various  foods  of  disease-producing  micro-organisms.  The  mimber  of  reported  cases  of  infection  from  Salmonella 
is-  greater  in  California  than  in  any  other  state.  A  better  understanding  of  the  technical  problems  involved  ia 
the  recovery  and  identification  of  these  and  other  organisms  found  in  foods  will  result  in  improved  laboratory 
methods. 


Program  costs  . 


$14,638 


$25,000 


$24,000 


Incidence  and  Prevalence  of  Cancer  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Area 


This  project  involves  participation  in  a  nationwide  cancer  survey  carried  out  at  10-year  intervals  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  Data  obtained  will  provide  the  basis  for  an  analysis  of  trends  in  the  incidence  and 
prevalence  of  cancer,  and  allow  comparisons  with  other  sections  of  the  country. 


Program  costs  . 


16 


$131,000 


$161,000 


Alameda  County  Tumor  Registry 

This  project  will  cover  a  defined  population  and  will  produce  data  on  the  risk  of  developing  cancer  for  the 
use  of  the  medical-public  health-research  community,  and  provide  a  base  for  the  epidemiologic  study  of  cancer. 


Program  costs  . 


$47,693 


$51,000 


$54,000 


Cancer  Risks  Among  Japanese  Migrants 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  provide  California  Japanese  data  to  a  coordinated  study  involving  California, 
Hawaii,  and  Japan.  This  is  a  ease-control  study  of  diet,  smoking,  etc.,  histories  of  samples  of  the  well  population 
of  Japanese  and  of  Japanese  patients  with  and  without  cancer. 


Program  costs  . 


$28,989 


$38,000 


$39,000 


Oncogenic  Viruses  in  Man  and  Animals 

Current  laboratory  knowledge  will  be  applied  directly  to  specimens  from  human  cancer  patients,  to  test  for 
cancer-causing  viruses.  These  studies  are  directed  at  control  of  cancer  caused  by  viruses,  such  as  by  vaccina- 
tion, which  has  already  been  proven  effective  in  animals. 


Program  costs 


15.5 


10 


$376 


$170,000 


$181,000 
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1968-69 


PROPOSED 
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Special  Projects — Continued 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS— Continued 
PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL   PROGRAM— Continued 
Relationships  Between  Cancers  in  Humans  and  Animals 


$65,000 


$67,000 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

10  A  study  is  beiug-  made  of  the  incidence  of  naturally  occurring-  animal  cancer  as  a  source  of  cancer  cases  for 
j2  epidemiologic  and  laboratory  studies  of  human  and  animal  cancer  in  the  same  geographic  area.  This  study  will 
13  reveal  possible  relation  between  human  and  pet  animal  neoplasias  which  will  be  beneficial  in  prevention  and 
}|  control  of  cancer. 

15 

f2  Program  costs -  3  3 

18 

j^     Electron  Microscope  Studies 

22  Problems  in  virology,  hitherto  insoluble  in  this  laboratory  because  they  required  visualizing  the  virus,  can 

23  now  be  pursued.  Answers  will  materially  benefit  other  studies,  such  as  that  of  the  various  antigens  of  rubella 

11  virus,  in  order  to  make  better  diagnostic  reagents,  and  of  certain  cancer-causing  viru,ses,  to  see  if  traces  of  them 
26  can  be  found  in  cancerous  cells.  The  desired  end  result  is  disease  control  through  some  agency  such  as  vaccination. 
27 

28  Program  costs 2  2  3  $34,361  $45,000  $75,000 

29 
30 
31      Reliability  Control  Procedures  in  Diagnostic  Microbiology 

32 

33        To  develop  and  evaluate  methods  which  may  be  used  to  control  the  reliability  of  tests  in  diagnostic  micro- 
It    biology.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no  adequate  procedures  available.  Estimates  suggest  that  75  percent  of 
36    current  diagnostic  tests  are  inaccurate. 
37 

38  Program  costs -  2  2  -  $34,000  $33,000 

39 

40 

41     Human  Population  Laboratory 

42 

43  (a)  To  estimate  the  prevalance  of  disability  chronic  disease,  impairment,  and  symptoms  of  disease  in  the 
H  total  population,  including  segments  of  the  population  who  seldom  seek  medical  care,  (b)  To  identify  the 
46  physical,  psychological,  and  social  conditions  in  the  working,  living,  and  recreational  environments  that  disrupt 
41  healthful  living,  (c)  To  recommend  remedial  action  on  problems  relative  to  community  health,  (d)  To  give 
49  technical  assistance  to  other  units  in  the  department  in  scientific  sampling. 
50 

51  Program  costs 8  7.5        10  $161,862  $165,000  $162,000 

52 

53 

54     Alcoholism  Research  Monograph 

55 

56        To  complete  the  foUovPup  of  chronic  alcoholics  and  summarize  other  research  carried  out  in  the  department 
11    on  the  cause  and  treatment  of  alcoholism.  These  findings  can  then  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  services 
59    for  alcoholics  as  provided  in  McAteer  Act  programs. 
60 

61  Program  costs -  4  4  -  $35,000  $50,000 

62 

63 

64      Effect  of  DDT  on  Canine  Reproduction 

65 

66        To  study  the  effect  of  DDT  in  the  diet  of  dogs  on  fertility,  neonatal  mortality,  and  growth,  in  order  to  obtain 

gg    further  knowledge  concerning  the  relationship  of  exposures  to  DDT  and  human  health. 

69 

70  Program  costs 2  3  3  $13,760  $38,000  $44,000 

71 

72 

73     Technology  of  Alcoholism  Program  Evaluation 

74 

75  Techniques  developed  during  1967  in  local  McAteer  alcoholism  clinics  for  evaluation  of  outcome  wiU  be  modi- 

76  fied  and  used  in  other  service  settings,  such  as  state  mental  hospitals,  local  psychiatric  hospitals  and  clinics,  volun- 
78    tary  and  religious  residential  institutions. 

79 

80  Program  costs -  -  4  -  $20,000  $40,000 

81 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
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Special  Projects — Continued 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS— Continued 
PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL   PROGRAM— Continued 
Systems  and  Cost  Effectiveness  for  Control  of  Alcoholisnn  Problems 


9 

10  A  systems  analysis  of  the  state's  coueern  with  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  use  of  alcohol  was 

11  formalh^  initiated  in  1966.  This  project  ■ndll  refine  the  concepts,  develop  and  test  the  methods  for  systematic 

J3    review  of  several  additional  elements  of  the  statewide  concern  with  a  variety  of  alcohol  problems. 

14 

15  Program  costs -  —  1  -  -  $45,000 

16 

17 

j§     Disease  Screening  of  Newborns 

19 

20  To  develop  a  series  of  screening  tests  which  can  be  applied  to  samples  of  blood  or  urine  obtained  from  newborns 

21  prior  to  hospital  discharge.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  screening  for  congenital  infections  such  as  toxoplas- 

23  mosis,  rubella,  and  certain  other  viral  diseases ;  attention  will  also  be  given  to  screening  for  congenital  endocrine 

24  abnormalities  such  as  phenylketonuria,  hypothyroidism  and  others. 

26  Program  costs -  -  8.5  -  -  $150,000 

28 

29     Effect  of  Medi-Cal  Services  on  Perinatal  Mortality 

30 

^1        This  is  a  study  designed  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  Medi-Cal  program  on  the  outcome  of  pregnancy.  Perinatal 

33  mortality  rates  will  be  examined  for  periods  of  time  prior  to  and  after  the  introduction  of  Medi-Cal  and  an 

34  attempt  will  be  made  to  determine  the  social  and  medical  care  factors  which  may  account  for  any  differences. 

36  Program  costs -  -  2  -  -  $27,000 

oT 

38 

39     Social,  Demographic,  and  Medical  Correlates  of  Childhood  Mortality 

40 

|1  The  study  proposes  collection  of  additional  information  for  a  sample  of  all  births  on  marital  history,  geo- 

43  graphic  origin  and  migration,  socio-economic  status  and  other  characteristics.  This  will  substantially  extend  the 

44  number  of  variables  that  can  be  correlated  with  measures  of  the  outcome  of  the  pregnancy  and  the  health  of  the 
4g  child.  The  study  will  be  timed  with  the  1970  census  so  as  to  make  possible  the  calculation  of  many  types  of  rates 
47  that  otherwise  would  not  be  available. 

48 

49  Program  costs _  _  _  _  _  $25,000 

50 

51 

52     Cervical  Cancer  in  Alameda  County 

53 

^^         To  study  the  epidemiology  and  elicit  risk  factors  operating  in  the  distribution  of  cervical  cancer  in  the  popu- 

56    lation  of  Alameda  County,  leading  to  the  development  of  control  measures. 

57 

58  Program  costs -  -  2  -  -  $27,000 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68  Program  costs -  -  2  -  -  $27,000 


Evolution  of  Smoking  in  a  Pre-Adolescent  Population 

To  observe  the  influences  of  and  changes  in  psychosocial  factors  in  individuals  that  could  trigger  the  various 
smoking  behaviors.  This  study  will  follow  a  population  of  elementary  school  children  for  a  five-year  period  in 
order  to  obtain  data  on  each  individual  for  a  time  before,  during  and  after  the  onset  of  smoking. 


Social  and  Demographic  Correlates  of  Illegitimate  Births 


70 
71 
72 
■^3         As  part  of  the  department's  responsibility  for  maternal  and  child  health  programs,  information  is  required 

75  to  identify  the  group  which  have  high  risk  of  death  in  childhood,  and  to  permit  the  application  of  preventive 

76  and  control  measures  to  the  population  groups  in  greatest  need. 
77 

78  Program  costs -  -  2  -  -  $34,000 

79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
f8  I  - 
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7 
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9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
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71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
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79 
80 
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83 
84 
85 


Special  Projects — Continued 

SPECIAL   INVESTIGATIONS— Continued 
PREVENTIVE  MEDICAL  PROGRAM— Continued 

Nutritional  Status  Among  Low  Income  Populations 

In  cooperation  with  six  other  states,  and  using  nutritional  health  survey  methods,  this  project  will  determine 
the  prevalence  and  location  of  hunger  and  resulting  health  problems  among  low-income  populations. 


Program  costs 


29 


$300,000 


Animal  Models  for  Human  Breast  Cancer 


The  study  is  concerned  with  determining  suitable  models  for  the  study  of  the  pathogenesis  and  treatment  of 
breast  cancer  in  women. 


Program  costs  . 


S.6 


$40,000 


Viral  Infections  in  Chronic  Neurologic  Diseases 

Chronic  encephalitis,  myelitis,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  other  nervous  system  degenerative  diseases  cause  major 
disability  and  long-term  hospitalization.  The  causes  of  these  diseases  are  obscure,  but  there  is  new  evidence  that 
slow-growing  viruses  may  be  a  cause.  This  project  will  collaborate  with  medical  centers  in  seeking  these  causes, 
looking  toward  tiltimate  treatment  and  preventive  measures  which  do  not  now  exist. 


Program  costs 


Cancer  Field  Research 


6 


$75,000 


A  National  Cancer  Institute  supported  grant  to  provide  a  nucleus  of  scientists  for  conduct  of  special  research 
in  cancer  etiolog,y  through  coordinated  phases  embracing  field  efforts  enhanced  by  human  cancer  epidemiology 
and  epizoology  (animal  cancer)  and  laboratory  investigations  devoted  to  viral,  biophysical,  and  biochemical 
agents  as  factors  in  the  natural  occurrence  of  neoplasia. 


Program  costs 


55 


$413,178 


Detection  of  Viral  Antigens  in  Human  Tumor  Cells 

A  grant  to  devise  methods  of  showing  evidence  of  the  presence  of  viruses  in  human  tumors,  and  testing  the 
methods  by  a  survey  of  tumors  from  human  cases. 


Program  costs 


$27,575 


$171,000 


Services  and  Studies  of  Heritable  Diseases  of  the  Newborn 

A  study  to  detect  and  control  heritable  diseases  of  the  newborn. 

Program  costs 8  8  -  $139,664 

Body  Composition  in  Overweight  Associated  Diseases 

A  study  to  validate  anthropometric  methodology;  compare  determined  body  composition  among  disease  cate- 
gories; and  to  relate  diet  and  physical  activity  to  body  composition. 


Program  costs  . 


5.5 


$80,521 


$54,000 


Alameda  County  Blood  Pressure  Study 

To  examine  some  of  the  most  relevant  factors  claimed  to  be  related  to  hypertension  and,  in  turn,  to  the  inci- 
dence of  coronary  heart  disease.  The  results  Mall  assist  in  determining  the  etiology  of  these  diseases  and  identify- 
ing social  factors  related  to  them  and  a  possible  control  program  aimed  at  primary  prevention  of  these  diseases. 


Program  costs 


$11,014 
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Special  Projects — Continued 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS— Continued 
PREVENTIVE   MEDICAL   PROGRAM— Continued 
Mechanism  and  Control  of  Chromosomal  Replication 

To  develop  methodology  for  the  application  of  research  findings  to  the  problems  of  hereditary  and  metabolic 
diseases  in  development  of  technical  resources  and  trained  personnel  in  this  program  area. 


Program  costs  . 


$10,000 


$10,000 


Human  Factors  in  Traffic  Accidents  and  Violations 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  identify  driver  characteristics  associated  with  traffic  accidents  and/or 
traffic  violations.  The  findings  should  be  of  use  in  planning  driver  education  courses,  remedial  training  programs 
and  mass  media  appeals  to  influence  the  behavior  of  unsafe  drivers. 


Program  costs  , 


0^ 


$524 


COMMUNITY   HEALTH   SERVICES  AND   RESOURCES  PROGRAM 
Improved  Health  Facilities  Information  for  a  State  Health  Department 

Development  of  a  computer-based  information  system  concerning  health  facilities,  including  data  on  physical 
plant,  health  services,  and  personnel.  A  data  base  will  be  developed  which  can  be  used  in  connection  with  com- 
prehensive health  planning  activities. 


Program  costs 


6 


$70,000 


$135,000 


California  Health  Information  for  Planning  Systems 

A  study  to  test  and  evaluate  a  data  collection,  processing,  and  reporting  system  to  assist  in  planning  for  health 
facilities  and  services. 


Program  costs  . 


6 


$113,026 


$150,000 


MANAGEMENT  AND   PLANNING  SERVICES   PROGRAM 
General  Research  Support  Grant 

A  grant  to  permit  the  development  of  the  long-range  research  capability  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  by  improving  the  quality,  content,  emphasis,  and  direction  of  the  scientific  programs. 


Program  costs  . 


9 


9 


$229,254 


$180,000 


$180,000 


Directory  of  Health  and  Health-Related  Agencies  » 

This  study  is  intended  to  identify  agencies  which  provide  health  services  in  the  state  and  to  specify  the  cate- 
gories of  personnel  reported  by  these  agencies  and  the  manner  in  which  such  personnel  are  utilized. 


Program  costs 


$4,475 


$65,000 


$65,000 
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Special  Projects — Continued 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS— Continued 
MANAGEMENT  AND   PLANNING  SERVICES   PROGRAM— Continued 
Health  Planning  Regions 


In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  and  necessary  coordination  required  of  the  numerous  health  programs,  this 
project  is  designed  to  identify  the  major  progTam  elements  of  comprehensive  health  planning  for  which  func- 
13  tional  regions  are  appropriate  and  should  be  defined;  explore  the  relationship  between  existing  regions  and 
15  determine  those  compatible  to  health  planning  requirements;  devise  and  describe  means  for  ready  exchange  of 
information;  and  propose  standards  and  techniques  for  future  delineation  of  comprehensive  health  planning 
regions. 

Program  costs 12- 


?12,775 


$24,000 


Totals,   Special    Investigations- 


180.1       164 


229.5 


TOTALS,  SPECIAL   PROJECTS 249.1       244.5       335 


REIMBURSEMENTS 

Federal  funds  a 

Privately  financed  foundations  b 


(-245.1)f-237.5)(-328) 

(-4)     (-yj     (-V 


Totals,    Reimbursements    (-2i9.1J(-2U-5)(-3S5) 

NET  TOTALS,  HEALTH  SERVICES,  TRAINING.   SPECIAL 

INVESTIGATIONS,    AND    DEMONSTRATION    GRANTS 

(SPECIAL  PRO.IECTS) 

Assistance  to  support  health  services   (pass  through) 

Training 

Services  and  demonstrations 

Special  investigations   

a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  overall  budget  totals. 

b  Grants  from  privately  financed  foundations  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  overall  budget  totals. 


$2,522,099 

$2,800,000 

$3,661,000 

$8,865,6.52 

$9,922,000 

$14,389,000 

-$8,836,733 
-28,019 

-$9,827,000 
-95,000 

-$14,289,000 
-100,000 

-$8,865,652 

-$9,922,000 

-$14,389,000 

$5,152,297 
289,526 
901,730 

2,522,099 

$6,183,000 

421,000 

518,000 

2,800,000 

$9,1??,000 

859,000 

747,000 

3,661,000 

518 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   REHABILITATION 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 


Program  Objectives 

It  is  the  primary  objective  of  this  department  to  the   Social  Security  Act  by  maintaining  effective 

assist  and  encourage  handicapped  individuals  to  pre-  program  control. 

pare  for  and  engage  in  gainful  emplojTnent  to  the  e.  To  promote  maximum  remunerative  employ- 
extent  of  their  capabilities  and  subsequently  to  in-  ment  and  reduce  dependency  of  the  handicapped 
crease  their  social  and  economic  well-being.  by  fostering  on-the-job  training  and  employment 

This  objective  is  further  amplified  by  the  following  opportunities, 

sub-objectives:  f.  To  further  efSeient  rehabilitation  services  by 

a.  To  improve  and  intensif;^  basic  rehabilitation  providing  each  employee  adequate  guidance  and  di- 
serviees  to  the  handicapped  by  extending  eontinu-  rection  so  that  staff  development  as  a  whole  will  be 
ous  type  service  programs  to  the  physically,  visually,  meaningful  and  purposeful. 

mentally  and  emotionally  handicapped,  and  the  cul-  g.  To  promote   a  broad  universal  rehabilitation 

turally  deprived.  program  with  vocational  emphasis  by  providing  the 

b.  To  promote  an  optimum  degree  of  eoordina-  greatest  service  to  the  largest  number  of  eligible 
tion  of  services  of  all  public  and  private  agencies  applicants  as  well  as  providing  for  the  severely 
serving  the  handicapped  by  cooperating  and  inte-  disabled,  difficult  and  long-term  cases  who  show 
grating  available  rehabilitation  sources.  potential  to  benefit  vocationallj-. 

e.  To  assure  maximum  efficient  utilization  of  state  h.  To  improve  and  expand  rehabilitation  services 

rehabilitation  ser^dees  to  the  public  by  strengthen-  available  to  the  handicapped  through  public  and 

ing  and  developing  services  where  needed.  private,  nonprofit  rehabilitatiou  facilities  including 

d.  To  assure  continuing  public  service  in  the  ad-  sheltered  workshops  and  to  utilize  these  services  to 

ministration  of  the  disability  benefit  provisions  of  the  greatest  extent  possible  in  returning  disabled 

people  to  gainful  activity. 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

1967-6S        196S-69        1969-70 

I.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled $27,330,343         $33,431,167         $39,825,423 

II.  Development  of  Community  Resources 1,606,302             2,185,382             2,499,322 

III.  Disability   Determination   5,266,368             6,788,159             6,889,202 

IV.  Administration  : 

Distributed  to  other  programs (946.690)          (1,351,700)         (1,504,930) 

Distributed  to  trust  funds  and  other  departments 263,621                349,613                .326,605 

V.  Service  Center  Program 5,733,151                           -                          - 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $40,199,785         $42,7.'54,321         $49,540,-552 

Reimiursements    -1,10^1,261           -l,5Sl,8Sy           -1,50J,,521 

Recovery  of  administration  and  management  services -166,704             -225,000              -205,000 

TOTALS,   PROGRAMS    $38,928,820         $40,947,484         $47,831,031 

General  Fund   7,327,290             5,021,293             4,911,507 

Industries  for  the  Blind — Manufacturing  Fund 1,177,453             1,387,723             1,392,867 

Federal  funds  a. 30,424,077          34,538,468           41,526,657 

COJvSOLIDATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 

COOPERATIVE  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

Transfer  fi-om  Department  of  Mental  Health  (General  Fund)__  -          $1,372,177           $1,389,773 

Transfer  from  Department  of  Corrections  (General  Fund) -                303,526                315,591 

Transfer    from    Department   of    the    Youth   Authority    (General 

Fund)     -               438,592                456,025 

Total  Transfers  (General  Fund) -           $2,114,295           $2,161,389 

Appropriated  in  other  departments -          -2,114,295           -2,161,389 

Federal  matching  funds  available -               500,000                750,000 

Estimated  savings  (General  Fund) -              -500,000              -750,000 

Total _                           _                          _ 

GRAND  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $38,928,820         $40,947,484         $47,831,031 

General  Fund 7,327,290              4,521,293             4,161,507 

Industries  for  the  Blind  Manufacturing  Fund 1,177,453             1,387,723             1.392M7 

Federal  funds  a 30,424,077           35,038,468           42,276,657 

Personnel  man-years 2,137.5                 1,922.2                 2,001.8 

a  Neither  receipts  nor  expenditures  of  federal  funds  are  included   in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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I.  VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION   OF  THE  DISABLED 


Need 


To  the  person  who  is  unemployed  because  of  dis- 
ability, vocational  rehabilitation  can  make  the  differ- 
ence between  a  life  of  economic  dependency  or  the 
capacity  for  self-support.  Disability  and  dependency 
have  ramifications  not  only  for  the  disabled  indi- 
vidual but  for  all  members  of  the  disabled  person's 
family  and  for  the  total  society. 

As  the  result  of  medical  advances  and  increased 
longevity,  many  people  are  living  longer  but  they 
must  learn  to  live  with  a  disability.  The  number  of 
disabled  people  has  been  increasing  steadily  in  a 
period  when  technology  has  caused  alterations  in  the 
employment  market  which  make  it  difficult  for  people 
with  limitations  imposed  by  disability  to  make  job 
changes  readily  into  more  suitable  employment. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  the  Kehabilitation 
Services  Administration  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  there  are  over 
three  and  one-half  million  disabled  people  in  the 
United  States  today  who  could  benefit  from  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  each  year  450,000  more  people  are 
added  to  this  group.  Since  California  has  10  percent 
of  the  nation's  population,  it  is  reasonable  to  estimate 
that  a  least  350,000  citizens  of  California  are  disabled 
and  in  need  of  services  and  45,000  more  disabled  need 
services  every  year.  There  are  indications  that  the 
problem  may  be  even  greater  than  this  since  the 
Study  Commission  on  Mental  Eetardation  estimated 
2  percent  of  the  state's  population  (400.000  by  1970) 
are  mentally  retarded  and  this  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  disabled  population. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  brings  important  values 
and  gains  to  the  disabled  who  are  rehabilitated,  to 
their  families,  and  to  their  communities.  Over  and 
above  the  enhancement  of  the  personal  dignity  of  the 
individual  who  is  restored  to  employment,  and  the 
value  of  preserving  family  imity  which  is  often 
threatened  or  destroyed  by  disability,  are  the  calcu- 
lable economic  values.  Man-hours  are  added  to  the 
state's  production  effort.  Taxes  paid  by  people  who 
are  rehabilitated,  plus  the  savings  in  institutional  and 
welfare  costs,  more  than  make  up  for  the  cost  of  re- 
habilitation services. 

Authoritij 

Federal — 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 
State- 
Government  Code,  as  amended  by  Chapter  1747, 

Statutes  of  1963. 
Education  Code,  Division  14,  Chapter  4,  Article 
4  (commencing  with  Section  18751)   and  Sec- 
tion 25610.  Division  6,  Chapter  11   (commenc- 
ing with  Section  7001)  and  Chapter  11.5. 

Objectives 

To  effectively  and  expeditiously  provide  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  disabled  persons  who  require 
them  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  attain  or  main- 
tain gainful  employment,  thereby : 


1.  Increasing  the  productive  capacity  of  disabled 
individuals  and  enabling  them  to  contribute  to  the 
economy  of  the  state  through  earnings  and  taxes. 

2.  Reduce  the  present  cost  of  disability  to  the 
state  as  reflected  in  welfare  and  other  iEorms  of 
public  support,  such  as  maintenance  in  an  institu- 
tion. 

3.  Reduce  the  number  of  unemployed  disabled 
persons  and  increase  the  state 's  labor  force. 

4.  Prevent  unemployed  disabled  persons  who  are 
potential  welfare  recipients  from  becoming  depend- 
ent upon  public  assistance. 

Output 

This  program  provides  vocational  rehabilitation  as- 
sistance to  disabled  persons.  A  disabled  person  is 
considered  rehabilitated  when  he  achieves  suitable  em- 
ployment. The  program  provided  the  following  output 
in  1967-68  and  is  planned  to  provide  the  results  as 
estimated  and  proposed  for  1968-69  and  1969-70 : 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Disabled  persons  returned  to 

emrloyment     10,389  13,000 

Disabled  persons  removed 

from  welfare 3,322  4,160 

Average  weekly  earnings  of 

persons  returned  to  em- 
ployment     $83.50  $86.00 

Estimated  montlily  earnings 

of   persons    returned    to 

employment     $3,759,086    $4,807,000 

Estimated    monthly    savings 

in    welfare     (based    on 

average  AFDC  grant  of 

$173)   $574,706      $719,680 

Estimated    annual    earnings 

of   persons   returned   to 

employment     $45,109,038  $57,684,000 

Estimated  annual  savings  in 

welfare $6,896,472    $8,636,160 

Estimated      annual      income 

tax    (based   on   average 

family    of    4 — no    state 

income    tax    would    be 

paid)    $2,181,690   $2,7.30,000 

Production  workers  em- 
ployed      312  275 

Total   wages    (not  including 

fringe  benefits) $878,339       $900,280 

Persons   who   received   work 

training 61  75 

Persons    placed    in    outside 

employment 72  75 

Blind    persons    working    as 

operators 279  291 

Operators'    total   yearly   net 

income   $1,939,050    $2,055,200 

Persons   employed   by   oper- 
ators, part  time  and 

full  time    600  624 

Total    wages    paid     to    em- 
ployees    (not    including 

fringe  benefits) $1,600,000    $1,664,800 

Blind    persons    trained    and 

certified  as  operators 46  35 

Blind  persons  placed 33  27 

Disabled  persons  trained  as 

culinary  workers 13  21 

Disabled  persons  placed 10  16 

Pre-V ocational  Rehahilita- 

tion  Service: 

Persons  served 1,642  1.690 

Persons  who  graduated  to 
vocational  rehabilita- 
tion      946  979 


Estimated 
1969-70 

15,000 

4,800 

$86.50 

$5,579,250 

$830,400 

$66,951,000 
$9,964,800 

$3,150,000 

265 

$990,300 

92 

67 

301 

$2,242,450 

639 

$1,725,300 

38 
30 

26 
21 

1,690 
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I.  VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION   OF  THE   DISABLED— Continued 


Continuing  program  costs 1,340.9    1,445.6    1,434.1 

Workload  adjustments -  ^.1         56.6 


Totals,    Vocational     Rehabilitation     of 

the  Disabled 1,340.9    1,441.5    1,490.7 

General  Fund  

Federal  funds  

Industries  for  the  Blitid- — Manufacturing  Fund 

Reimbursements    

Recover!/  of  administrative  and  management  services 

Program  Elements  : 

Basic  vocational  rehabilitation  process 

Pre-vocational   rehabilitation   services 


PROGRAM   ELEMENT— BASIC  VOCATH 


Need 


California  has  approximately  350,000  persons  who 
are  disabled  and  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  This  total  increases  by  about  45,000  addi- 
tional disabled  persons  each  year.  In  order  to  enable 
the  disabled  to  become  more  productive  and  self- 
supporting,  basic  vocational  rehabilitation  services  are 
required  for  them. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  provide  services 
to  the  disabled  to  enable  them  to  enter  competitive 
emplojTnent  and  reduce  or  eliminate  their  dependency 
upon  aid  from  the  state  or  other  sources. 

Output 

This  program  provides  vocational  rehabilitation 
assistance  to  disabled  persons.  A  disabled  person  is 
considered  rehabilitated  when  he  achieves  suitable 
employment.  This  program  provided  the  following 
output  in  1967-68  and  is  planned  to  provide  the 
results  as  estimated  and  proposed  for  1968-69  and 
1969-70 : 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


10,389 
3,322 


$83.50 


13,000 
4,160 


S86.00 


15,000 
4,800 

$86.50 


Disabled  persons  returned  to 

employment 

Disabled     persons     removed 

from  welfare 

Average  weekly  earnings  of 

persons    returned    to    em- 
ployment     

Estimated  monthly  earnings 

of     persons     returned     to 

employment $3,759,086    $4,807,000    $5,579,250 

Estimated    monthly    savings 

in  welfare  (based  on  aver- 
age AFDC  grant  of  $173)       $574,706       $719,680       $830,400 
Estimated    annual    earnings 

of     persons     returned     to 

employment $45,109,038  $57,684,000  $66,951,000 

Estimated  annual  savings  in 

welfare $6,896,472    $8,636,160    $9,964,800 

Estimated  annual  income  tax 

(based  on   average  family 

of  four — no   state   income 

tax  would  be  paid) $2,181,690    $2,730,000    $3,1-50.000 

Production     workers     em- 


ployed     

Total   wages    (not   includ- 
ing fringe  benefits) 

Persons  who  received  work 
training 

312 

$878,339 

61 

72 

279 

275 

$900,280 

75 

75 

291 

265 

$990,300 

9'> 

Persons  placed  in  outside 
employment 

67 

Blind  persons  working  as 
operators  

301 

$27,330,343 

$32,954,367 

$35,135,447 

- 

476,800 

4,689,976 
$39,825,423 

$27,330,343 

$33,431,167 

4,395,972 

4,953,942 

4,819,664 

21,048,172 

25,633,128 

32,230,826 

1,177,453 

1,387,723 

1,392,867 

682,911 

1,430,783 

1,356,475 

25.835 

25,591 

25,591 

$26,355,489 

$32,319,350 

$38,702,607 

974.854 

1,111,817 

1,122,816 

DNAL   REHABILITATION 

PROCESS 

Operators' 

total  yearly  net 

$1,939,050    $2,055,200 

$2,242,450 

Persons   employed   by   op- 

erators. 

part-time    and 

600 

624 

639 

Total  wag 

es  paid  to   em- 

ployees 

(not    including 

fringe  beneiits) 

$1,600,000    $1,064,800 

$1,725,300 

Blind  persons  trained  and 

certified 

as  operators-- 

46 

35 

38 

Blind  persons  placed 

33 

27 

30 

Disabled    persons    trained 

as  culinary  workers 

13 

21 

26 

Disabled  persons  placed  — 

10 

16 

21 

General  Description 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  services  are  provided  to 
disabled  people,  at  or  near  working  age,  whose  dis- 
ability is  a  vocational  handicap  in  that  it  interferes 
with  obtaining  or  keeping  employment.  The  essence 
of  the  program  is  mobilization  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  disabled  individual,  the  community  and  the  gov- 
ernment to  bring  the  disabled  person  to  his  optimum 
functioning  level  so  that  he  can  engage  in  suitable 
emplo.ATnent. 

During  1967-68,  8,886  disabled  persons  were  able 
to  return  to  emplojTuent  as  the  result  of  rehabilitation 
services.  This  is  an  increase  of  3,404  persons  or  62 
percent  over  the  same  period  the  previous  year.  Of 
all  persons  rehabilitated,  8,152  were  employed  in  the 
competitive  labor  market  or  were  self-employed.  The 
remainder  were  in  non-competitive  occupations  such 
as  Iiomemaker,  unpaid  family  worker,  or  sheltered 
workshops.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  people 
rehabilitated  was  $83.50. 

Services  to  disabled  citizens  throughout  the  state 
are  provided  through  field  offices  which  serve  all  areas 
of  the  state.  Locations  of  field  offices  are  selected  to 
bring  services  as  close  as  possible  to  the  people  who 
need  them.  These  offices  serve  people  with  all  kinds 
of  physical  and  mental  disabilities.  A  disabled  person 
may  be  referred  by  another  agency  or  individual  or 
self-referred. 

In  line  with  the  ob.jectives  of  the  program  to  re- 
duce welfare  costs  and  prevent  economic  dependency, 
counselors  are  provided  to  work  closely  with  local  wel- 
fare departments  and  to  serve  welfare  recipients.  The 
department  also  maintains  vocational  rehabilitation 
units  in  all  of  the  State  Service  Centers.  In  addition, 
staff  is  provided  to  serve  six  other  poverty  areas  in 
the  state. 

Based  on  the  caseload  for  1966-67,  about  22  percent 
of  all  accepted  cases  are  welfare  recipients  and  about 
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PROGRAM   ELEMENT— BASIC  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION   PROCESS— Continued 


21  percent  of  the  persons  rehabilitated  had  been  wel- 
fare recipients.  Many  other  clients  of  the  department, 
such  as  those  served  in  various  institutional  programs 
or  in  poverty  areas,  are  potential  welfare  recipients 
if  they  are  not  assisted  to  the  point  where  they  can 
become  employable. 

The  department's  activities  in  serving  welfare  re- 
cipients has  sho^\Ti  significant  increase  in  the  four- 
year  period  from  1962-63  to  1966-67.  During  this 
time,  the  caseload  of  welfare  recipients  increased  179 
percent  from  3.693  to  10,306  and  the  number  of  wel- 
fare recipients  who  were  rehabilitated  to  suitable  em- 
ploj-ment  increased  117  percent  from  645  to  1,401. 

The  department  maintains  vocational  rehabilitation 
units  in  8  state  mental  hospitals  and  4  state  correc- 
tional facilities.  Through  the  provision  of  vocational 
adjustment  services  within  the  institutions  and  con- 
tinued services  to  individuals  after  they  leave  the  in- 
stitution, the  department  assists  these  disabled  people 
to  become  independent  in  the  community,  thus  re- 
ducing public  cost  of  maintaining  them  in  institutions. 

The  department  also  operates  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion units  in  cooperation  with  27  school  districts,  4 
county  departments  of  the  education,  the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Berkeley,  11  alcoholic  clinics, 
and  2  commvmity  mental  health  programs,  as  well  as 
several  local  hospitals. 

During  1967-68,  the  department  received  64,119 
referrals  for  service  from  all  sources.  Each  referral 
receives  an  evaluation  to  determine  whether  the  per- 
son is  eligible  and  capable  of  benefiting  from  voca- 
tional reliabilitation  services. 

In  this  same  period,  41,858  referrals  were  closed 
after  this  preliminary  evaluation.  The  reasons  for 
closure  included  8,513  persons  who  could  not  be  lo- 
cated, 6,617  whose  handicap  was  too  severe,  10,832 
who  refused  services  or  failed  to  cooperate,  3,613  who 
had  no  disabling  condition  or  had  no  vocational  handi- 
cap, and  12,283  for  a  variety  of  other  reasons. 

In  1967-68,  20,573  disabled  persons  were  accepted 
for  service  and  assigned  to  work  with  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselor.  The  counselor  makes  arrange- 
ments to  purchase  diagnostic  and  evaluation  services 
which  are  necessarj'  to  assess  the  individual 's  capacity 
and  limitations. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  obtained  from  the 
diagnostic  and  evaluation  services,  it  is  possible  for 
the  counselor  and  the  disabled  individuals  to  select  an 
appropriate  vocational  objective  and  develop  a  plan 
of  rehabilitation  services  to  enable  the  individual  to 
achieve  the  vocational  objective. 

During  the  time  that  evaluation  and  vocational 
counseling  are  being  provided  to  the  disabled  indi- 
vidual, it  may  become  evident  to  the  client  or  the 
counselor  that  provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  will  not  make  it  possible  for  the  person  to 
engage  in  a  suitable  occupation.  In  1967-68,  4,683 
cases  were  closed  during  this  phase  of  the  process. 
Of  this  number,  1,478  were  closed  because  the  client 
could  not  be  located,  was  institutionalized  or  had 
died ;  350  were  closed  because  the  handicap  was  too 
severe  or  there  was  an  unfavorable  medical  prog- 
nosis ;  1,609  were  closed  because  the  client  declined 


further  services  or  refused  to  cooperate;  and  1,246 
were  closed  for  a  variety  of  other  reasons. 

Even  in  these  cases,  however,  some  benefits  were 
received  in  860  of  the  cases.  In  118  cases,  there  was 
improvement  in  phj^sical  adaptation ;  356  eases  showed 
an  improved  personal  adjustment;  96  cases  had  im- 
proved educational  development;  189  cases  had  im- 
proved ability  to  communicate ;  and  101  cases  showed 
economic  improvement. 

When  the  counselor  and  the  client  develop  a  plan 
of  services,  the  counselor  arranges  for  these  services 
either  by  using  other  community  resources  or  by  pur- 
chasing the  needed  services  from  the  community.  The 
rehabilitation  plan  may  include  one  or  more  of  the 
following  services : 

1.  Evaluation,  including  medical  diagnosis  to  de- 
termine the  nature  and  degree  of  disability  and  to 
evaluate  work  capacities. 

2.  Counseling  and  guidance  toward  a  good  voca- 
tional adjustment. 

3.  Medical,  surgical,  psychiatric  and  hospital  care 
and  related  therapy  as  needed  to  complement  the 
client 's  own  resources  or  other  community  resources 
available  to  him,  such  as  public  medical  facilities 
or  Medi-Cal,  to  reduce  or  remove  the  disability. 

4.  Training,  either  academic  or  vocational,  in- 
cluding pre-vocational  and  personal  adjustment 
training  and  remedial  education. 

5.  Artificial  limbs,  braces  or  other  devices  when 
needed  to  increase  work  ability. 

6.  Service  in  rehabilitation  facilities,  including 
sheltered  workshops  and  adjustment  centers. 

7.  Maintenance  and  transportation  when  needed 
during  rehabilitation. 

8.  Tools,  equipment  and  licenses  required  for 
training  or  on  a  job  or  in  self -employment. 

9.  Other  goods  and  services  necessary  to  achieve 
employment. 

10.  Placement  in  suitable  employment  and  follow- 
up  to  ascertain  that  both  employer  and  employee 
are  satisfied. 

The  time  that  it  takes  for  rehabilitation  services 
to  be  completed  varies  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual.  On  the  average,  it  requires  about  20 
months  to  complete  the  rehabilitation  process.  While 
the  client  is  receiving  services,  the  counselor  continues 
to  provide  counseling  and  follow-up  in  order  to  antici- 
pate and  prevent  any  problems  that  may  develop 
and  coordinate  the  services  required. 

Some  clients  are  unable  to  complete  the  plan  of 
services  and  become  employed.  In  1967-68,  4,857  cases 
were  closed  before  emplojonent  was  achieved.  Of  this 
number,  1.911  died,  were  institutionalized  or  could 
not  be  located ;  466  developed  an  unfavorable  medical 
prognosis ;  1,474  declined  further  services  or  failed  to 
cooperate;  and  1,006  were  closed  for  other  reasons. 

About  90  percent  or  4,495  of  these  clients  did  re- 
ceive some  benefit  from  the  program  even  though  em- 
plojTnent  was  not  achieved.  Improved  physical  adap- 
tation was  noted  in  603  cases.  Personal  adjustment 
improved  in  943  cases.  Economic  improvement  was 
noted  in  467  cases.  Improved  communications  skills 
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were  noted  in  381  eases  and  2,101  showed  improved 
educational  level. 

When  the  rehabilitation  plan  of  services  has  been 
completed,  the  counselor  and  the  client  work  together 
to  achieve  placement  in  a  suitable  job.  The  counselor 
follows  up  with  the  client  and  his  employer  after  the 
client  is  on  a  job  to  make  sure  the  job  is  suitable 
before  the  case  is  closed  as  rehabilitated. 

A  federal  report  to  the  President  has  indicated 
that  the  earning  capacity  of  disabled  people  who  were 
rehabilitated  increased  by  $35  for  every  $1  of  state 
and  federal  funds  invested  in  their  rehabilitation. 
Thus,  the  state's  economy  has  benefited  substantially 
from  the  increased  spending  power  of  the  8,886  re- 
habilitated persons  who  have  a  total  weekly  earning 
capacity  of  almost  $750,000. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  process  as  described 
above  is  basic  to  the  department's  work  with  all  dis- 
ability groups.  Six  target  groups  within  the  overall 
program  have  been  identified  by  broad  disability  cate- 
gory. 

Workload  Information : 

a.  In  order  to  maintain  a  ratio  in  the  regular  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  of  one  counselor  to 
75,000  population  between  the  ages  of  14  and  64, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  13  counselor  positions  plus 
case  service  funds  and  sujiporting  staff  to  meet  the 
increased  workload. 

It  is  anticipated  that  each  of  these  13  counselors 
will  be  able  to  provide  services  to  an  additional  125 
disabled  persons  each  year  or  total  of  1,625  disabled 
persons.  An  additional  390  disabled  people  will  be 
rehabilitated  to  suitable  employment  each  year. 
Based  on  previous  experience,  this  will  result  in 
an  annual  savings  of  about  $270,000  in  welfare 
paj^ments  and  an  estimated  annual  earning  capac- 
ity of  $1,693,380  for  the  individuals  who  are  re- 
habilitated. 

b.  In  1968-69  the  department  plans  to  establish 
a  program  to  implement  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
1369,  Statutes  of  1968  (AB  210),  which  provides 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  to  eligible  persons 
who  are  current,  former  or  potential  public  as- 
sistance recipients.  Through  a  joint  agreement  with 
the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  funds  will  be 
made  available  to  the  department  to  be  matched  by 
federal  funds  to  support  the  program  which  will 
provide  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  train- 
ing allowances  in  lieu  of  welfare  grants  for  eligible 
persons  until  they  are  able  to  become  suitably  em- 
ployed. 

In  1969-70  the  department  plans  to  utilize 
$413,250  transferred  bv  joint  agreement  from  the 
Department  of  Social'Welfare  and  $1,653,000  of 
federal  funds  to  continue  this  program.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  of  these  funds  will  be  used  to  pro- 
vide training  allowances  for  clients  in  this 
program.  The  remaining  one-half  will  be  utilized 
for  staff  and  case  service  funds  to  provide  the 
necessary  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

It  is  anticipated  that  when  this  program  is  fully 
operational  it  will  enable  510  disabled  persons  to 


return  to  employment  each  year.  This  will  result 
in  an  annual  savings  in  welfare  payments  of  about      | 
$1,058,760  and  will  provide  these  individuals  with       il 
an  annual  earning  capacity  of  about  $2,214,420. 

c.  In  1969-70,  the  department  plans  to  utilize  $1,895,- 
000  to  supplement  the  case  service  funds  available 
to  purchase  necessary  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  disabled  persons.  The  number  of  dis- 
abled people  served  by  each  counselor  during  a 
year  has  increased.  It  is  essential  that  more  case 
service  funds  be  made  available  in  order  to  serve 
these  people  effectively.  The  amount  of  case  service 
funds  budgeted  for  each  counselor  position  will 
be  augmented  by  $4,000  or  a  total  of  $1,330,000 
In  addition,  special  funds  will  be  made  available 
for  extraordinary  expense  involved  in  rehabilitat- 
ing persons  with  catastrophic  disabilities. 

The  department  also  plans  to  supplement  the 
case  service  budgets  in  the  cooperative  programs 
with  school  districts  and  public  offenders  by  $10,- 
000  per  counselor  or  a  total  of  $440,000. "  When 
these  programs  were  initiated  the  case  service 
funds  were  budgeted  at  $25,000  per  counselor  or 
$10,000  less  than  the  regular  program.  As  the  pro- 
grams have  matured  and  become  productive  it  has 
become  evident  that  additional  case  service  funds 
are  required  to  adequately  support  the  program. 

Based  on  past  experience  it  is  estimated  that  this 
supplementation  will  make  it  possible  to  rehabili- 
tate an  additional  1,000  disabled  persons  per  year. 
This  will  provide  an  estimated  savings  of  about 
$685,000  annually  in  welfare  payments  for  the  330 
persons  removed  from  welfare  and  a  potential  earn- 
ing capacity  of  $4,342,000  for  all  persons  rehabili- 
tated. 

d.  The  department  plans  to  utilize  $2,720,000  to  pro- 
vide vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment 
services  to  disadvantaged  individuals.  Recent 
amendments  to  Section  15  of  the  Federal  Voca- 
tional Act  make  vocational  rehabilitation  funds 
available  for  this  purpose  without  regard  to 
whether  the  people  served  are  disabled. 

Chapter  1376,  Statutes  of  1968  (Senate  Bill  166), 
authorizes  the  department  to  provide  these  services 
to  disabled  people,  to  persons  who  are  disadvan- 
taged as  the  result  of  youth,  advanced  age,  low 
educational  attainments,  ethnic  or  cultural  factors, 
prison  or  delinquency  records  or  other  conditions 
which  constitute  a  barrier  to  employment,  and  to 
members  of  their  families.  These  services  will  in- 
clude a  thorough  diagnostic  study  as  needed  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  employment  handicap, 
evaluation  of  work  behavior  and  ability  to  acquire 
job  skills,  development  of  appropriate  work  habits 
and  attitudes,  outreach,  referral  to  other  agencies 
as  needed  and  advocacy.  Evaluation  and  adjust- 
ment services  will  be  available  to  clients  of  other 
state  and  local  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
training  and  employment  needs  of  disadvantaged 
citizens. 

Detailed  program  plans  cannot  be  outlined  until 
such  time  as  the  federal  regulations  governing  See- 
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tion  15  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  are 
available.  Until  snob  time  as  more  specific  plans 
can  be  made  and  more  experience  is  available,  it 
is  not  possible  to  estimate  workload  or  project  out- 
put or  cost  benefit  data  for  this  program. 
,  The  department  plans  to  utilize  about  $543,000 
of  special  project  funds  to  develop  new  techniques 
or  methods  of  delivering  services  to  disabled  peo- 
ple in  order  to  expedite  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion process.  The  innovative  efforts  will  be  directed 
to  overcoming  the  barriers  that  make  it  difficult 
to  serve  some  of  the  people  referred  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  department  will  recruit  people  living  in  out- 
lying communities  which  are  isolated  from  the  de- 
partment's field  offices  by  distance  or  geography 
to  serve  as  rehabilitation  representatives.  These 
representatives  will  provide  liaison  as  needed  be- 
tween disabled  persons  in  and  around  their  com- 
munities and  the  professional  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  the  past  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ade- 
quately serve  these  people  when  they  were  referred 
for  services  because  in  many  areas  the  eoonselor 
is  only  able  to  visit  tlie  community  about  twice 
each  year. 

The  department  plans  to  emphasize  preventive 
rehabilitation  by  assigning  counselors  to  work  with 
industrial  firms,  labor  unions  and  general  hospitals. 
The  purpose  of  this  approach  is  to  reach  disabled 
people  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  disability  oc- 
curs. In  this  way  it  should  be  possible  to  prevent 
some  of  the  problems,  such  as  loss  of  employment, 
loss  of  income  and  psychological  depression,  which 
tend  to  foster  negative  attitudes  in  disabled  people. 
These  negative  attitudes  interfere  with  their  abil- 
ity to  make  timely  and  effective  use  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services. 

The  department  plans,  in  addition,  to  try  out  a 
different  method  of  operation  during  the  evalua- 
tion and  planning  phase  of  the  rehabilitation  proc- 
ess. This  method  of  operation  will  be  designed  to 
minimize  delays  and  facilitate  the  immediate  and 
continuous  involvement  of  disabled  persons  in  the 
rehabilitation  process.  To  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible diagnostic  and  evaluative  services  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  office.  This 
will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  disabled  persons 
traveling  from  one  office  to  another.  At  the  same 
time,  the  disabled  person  will  become  involved  in 
a  vocational  adjustment  group  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
plies for  service  rather  than  waiting  for  counseling 
to  begin  after  all  of  the  evaluative  information  has 
been  accumulated. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  approach  vrill  make 
it  possible  to  develop  an  appropriate  plan  of  serv- 
ices for  the  individual  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
is  possible  under  the  usual  method  of  operation. 
The  goal  of  this  project  would  be  to  reduce  the 
number  of  people  who  drop  out  of  the  process  be- 
fore a  plan  of  services  is  initiated  and  thereby 
substantially  increase  the  number  of  people  who 
can  be  served  with  the  same  amount  of  money. 


.  The  department  plans  to  utilize  about  $500,000  of 
special  funds  to  establish  a  model  program  in  a 
representative  county  or  metropolitan  area  of 
about  100,000  population.  This  project  will  be  de- 
signed as  a  service  adjunct  to  the  statewide  plan- 
ning project.  The  intent  of  this  project  is  to  in- 
vestigate the  level  of  staff  and  ease  service  funds 
required  to  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  disabled 
in  a  modest  size  communitj^  The  staff  of  the  pro- 
gram will  strive  to  develop  methods  and  lioncepts 
which  can  be  more  widely  applied  in  the  state  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition  to  attempting  to  reach  all  of  the 
disabled  people  in  the  community  who  need  serv- 
ices the  project  will  strive  to  reduce  the  number 
of  people  who  drop  out  of  the  program  by  meeting 
their  needs  more  adequately.  Emphasis  wiU  be 
given  to  preventive  rehabilitation  by  encouraging 
early  referral  for  services.  The  project  will  give 
full  coverage  to  the  county  welfare  department 
caseload  to  assure  that  all  disabled  welfare  recipi- 
ents who  can  benefit  from  vocational  rehabilitation 
are  served. 

The  project  will  be  staffed  at  a  level  which  will 
permit  adequate  staff  time  to  be  devoted  to  mobil- 
izing all  of  the  resources  in  the  community  and 
the  private  sector  for  a  total  rehabilitation  effort. 
In  addition  procedural  analysis  will  be  used  to 
streamline  the  department's  administrative  pro- 
cedures in  order  to  maximize  the  use  of  the  coun- 
selor's professional  skills  and  minimize  professional 
staff  time  required  for  paper  work,  as  well  as  to 
facilitate  the  provision  of  services  to  people. 

The  goal  of  the  project  will  be  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  process,  reduce  the  cost  per  rehab- 
ilitation by  increasing  productivity  rather  than  de- 
creasing service.  Services  will  be  provided  to  all 
disabled  people  who  need  them  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  core  of  poverty  and  prevention  of 
dependency  bj'  rehabilitating  potential  welfare  re- 
cipients. It  is  anticipated  that  the  heavy  staffing 
ratio  in  the  project  will  provide  the  capacity  to 
serve  all  disabled  people  who  are  in  need  of  serv- 
ice, thereby  eliminating  time  spent  in  the  selection 
process  and  allowing  increased  productivity. 


Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual  Estimated  EstimatEd 

1967-€S  1968-69  1969-70 

.  ,$26,3.55,489  $32,319,350  $38,702,607 
1.269.1  1,367.7  1.416.9 


1.  Physically  Disabled 

This  group  represents  about  47  percent  of  the  de- 
partment's total  caseload.  It  includes  individuals  with 
disabilities  due  to  orthopedic  impairments,  amputa- 
tions, respiratory  disease,  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  heart  conditions  and  other  internal  disorders. 
The  major  portion  of  the  clients  in  this  group  are 
served  through  the  department's  field  offices  but  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  units  in  school  districts,  correc- 
tional facilities,  state  mental  hospitals,  or  local  hos- 
pitals may  also  serve  a  small  portion  of  the  physically 
disabled. 
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The  department  operates  a  special  project  in  con- 
junction with  Mt.  Zion  Hospital  in  San  Francisco 
to  provide  services  to  individuals  who  require  a  spe- 
cialized tj^pe  of  heart  surgery.  Vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  are  also  provided  to  heart  patients  at 
Ben  R.  Mej'er  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  department  provides  specialized  services  to 
individuals  with  catastrophic  disabilities.  Through  a 
special  project,  technical  consultation  is  provided  on 
the  development  of  assistive  devices  for  severely 
disabled  people.  In  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  and  with  special  funding, 
a  rehabilitation  oriented  residence  program  is  pro- 
vided to  permit  severely  disabled  persons  to  attend 
a  college  program. 

During  1967-68,  3,733  physically  disabled  persons 
were  rehabilitated  to  gainful  occupations.  The  cases 
of  3,719  physically  disabled  individuals  who  had  been 
accepted  for  service  were  closed  in  this  time  because 
they  could  not  be  rehabilitated  for  various  reasons. 
In  this  same  period,  21,151  physically  disabled  persons 
were  not  accepted  for  service  after  evaluation  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 


Input 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Expenditures $12,713,595  $15,802,763  $19,105,820 

Personnel  man-years 534.3  550.3  569.8 

2.  Menially  III 

This  group  represents  about  10  percent  of  the  de- 
partment's total  caseload.  Persons  disabled  by  mental 
illness  are  served  through  field  offices  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  units  located  in  8  state  mental  hospitals 
and  2  community  mental  health  centers.  The  major 
portion  of  the  mentally  ill  are  served  through  the 
cooperative  programs  in  State  mental  hospitals.  These 
programs  make  it  possible  to  begin  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  person 
is  hospitalized  and  to  continue  services  after  he  re- 
turns to  the  eommimity.  This  facilitates  the  transition 
to  the  community  and  provides  more  stability  after 
hospital  discharge.  In  1967-68,  1,679  mentally  ill  per- 
sons including  alcoholics  were  rehabilitated  to  gainful 
occupations.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  rehabilitate  1,676  mentally  ill  persons  includ- 
ing alcoholics  who  had  been  accepted  for  service  and 
their  cases  were  closed.  In  this  same  period,  11,727 
mentally  ill  persons,  including  alcoholics,  were  not 
accepted  for  service  after  evaluation  for  various 
reasons. 


Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 

S.  Alcoholics 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

$2,843,615  .$3,541,999  $4,282,339 

119.7  123.3  127.7 


Through  a  direct  contract  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  in  cooperation  with  local  public 
health  departments,  the  department  operates  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
alcoholics.  The  department  operates  the  Sacramento 
Alcoholism  Center  and  provides  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion staff  to  ten  community  alcoholism  clinics.  All  pa- 


tients in  the  community  clinics  are  clients  of  the  De- 
partment and  the  clinics  are  reimbursed  for  the  serv- 
ices provided  to  them. 

Although  a  small  number  of  alcoholics  may  be 
served  through  the  department's  field  offices,  the  ma- 
jor portion  are  served  in  the  clinics.  Alcoholics  rep- 
resent about  14  percent  of  the  total  caseload  of  the 
department. 

Input                                                            Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $2,152,212  $2,680,980  $3,400,000 

Personnel  man-years .38.1  41  44.8 

Workload  Information : 

The  department  plans  to  utilize  an  augmentation 
of  $692,142  to  develop  two  new  community  alcoholism 
programs  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  ease  service 
funds  available  in  the  eleven  existing  community  al- 
coholism programs.  The  increased  level  of  case  service 
support  would  be  utilized  to  expand  community  re- 
sources for  the  alcoholic  through  the  purchase  of 
services  from  recovery  houses,  trade  and  vocational 
schools,  private  employers,  hospitals  and  convalescent 
care  facilities. 

Tlie  funds  necessary  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Program  will  be  provided 
by  the  increased  federal  matching  share  and  will 
not  require  additional  state  or  local  funds  over  the 
current  year  level. 

Existing  Law,  Chapter  319,  Statutes  of  1968,  which 
provides  for  an  Alcoholic  Program  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  is  terminating 
on  November  30,  1969,  A  portion  of  the  Public  Health 
program  is  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  alcohol- 
ism program  of  this  department.  The  Governor  will 
propose  legislation  to  extend  the  expiring  program, 
including  that  portion  contained  in  this  department's 
alcoholism  program  which  amounts  to  $281,246  Gen- 
eral Fund  reflected  in  the  input  above. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  proposed  augmentation 
of  the  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Program  will  make  it 
possible  to  rehabilitate  an  additional  455  alcoholics 
each  year  to  raise  the  total  number  of  rehabilitants  to 
over  2,200  per  year.  This  projection  is  based  on  an 
estimated  rehabilitation  efficiency  rate  of  650  rehabil- 
itations per  $1,000,000  in  total  cost, 

Jf.  Mentally  Retarded 

The  department  serves  the  mentally  retarded 
through  field  offices,  vocational  rehabilitation  units 
in  27  school  districts,  4  county  departments  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  some  state  hospitals.  The  department  also 
operates  a  Residential  Rehabilitation  Center  which 
serves  about  500  severely  retarded  at  Agnew  State 
Hospital.  In  addition,  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices are  provided  in  the  Regional  Diagnostic  Centers 
for  the  Retarded,  The  mentally  retarded  represent 
about  9  percent  of  the  total  caseload. 

During  1967-68,  as  the  result  of  services,  660  men- 
tally retarded  persons  were  rehabilitated  to  suitable 
employment.  For  various  reasons,  536  mentally  re- 
tarded persons  who  had  been  accepted  for  service 
could  not  be  rehabilitated  and  these  eases  were  closed, 
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PROGRAM   ELEMENT— BASIC  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION   PROCESS— Continued 


while  1,776  mentally  retarded  cases  were  closed  after 
evaluation  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 


input 

Expenditures    

Personnel    man-years    __ 

5.  Behavioral  Disorders 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1958-69  1969-70 

$2,624,875  $3,269,537  $3,952,928 

110.5  118.8  117.9 


Services  are  provided  to  persons  with  behavioral 
disorder.?  through  field  offices,  vocational  rehabilitation 
units  in  Service  Centers  and  units  in  2  Youth  Au- 
thority and  2  Department  of  Corrections  facilities. 
The  Department  operates  two  special  pro.iects  to 
serve  narcotic  addicts,  one  in  connection  with  Syna- 
non,  Incorporated  (a  private  organization)  and  the 
other  at  California  Kehabilitation  Center  (a  State 
correctional  facility).  Persons  with  behavioral  dis- 
orders represent  about  8  percent  of  the  total  caseload. 

In  1967-68.  766  persons  with  behavioral  disorders 
were  rehabilitated  to  gainful  employment  as  the 
result  of  services.  For  various  reasons,  it  was  not 
possible  to  rehabilitate  1,059  persons  who  had  been 
accepted  for  service  and  these  cases  were  closed.  An- 
other 2,768  cases  were  closed  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
before  acceptance  for  service. 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

2,187,397  $2,724,614  $3,294,107 

92  94.9  98.2 


input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 

6.  Sensory  Disorders 

The  department  provides  services  to  persons  with 
hearing  or  visual  impairments.  Both  of  these  disabili- 
ties require  counselors  with  specialized  knowledge.  In 
the  case  of  the  deaf,  counselors  must  have  special 
communication  techniques,  such  as  sign  language,  to 
be  able  to  work  with  deaf  clients  effectively.  In  the 
case  of  the  blind  or  otherwise  severely  visually  im- 
paired, counselor's  must  have  special  knowledge  and 
skills  to  provide  a  unique  combination  of  services 
needed  to  deal  with  problems  in  activities  of  daily 
living,  independent  travel,  vocational  training  and 
employment. 

Persons  with  hearing  impairments  are  served 
through  the  department's  field  offices  and  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  unit  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  Berkeley.  This  disability  constitutes  about  4 
percent  of  the  total  caseload.  In  1967-68,  399  persons 
with  hearing  impairments  were  rehabilitated  to  gain- 
ful occupations  as  the  result  of  services.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  to  close  cases  for  204  persons  who  had 
been  accepted  for  service  but  were  not  rehabilitated 
for  various  reasons  and  another  695  cases  before  they 
were  accepted  for  service. 

Persons  with  visual  impairment  represent  about  7 
percent  of  the  total  caseload  and  are  served  through 
the  department's  field  offices  including  special  facili- 
ties. These  special  facilities  include  a  rehabilitation 
center  for  the  blind  (known  as  the  California  Orienta- 
tion Center  for  the  Blind — referred  to  below  under 
Pre-Voeational  Rehabilitation  Services)  ;  six  rehabili- 
tation workshops  (Industrial  Eehabilitation  Services) 


offering  work  training  and  work  experience ;  and  a 
Business  Enterprise  Program  which  provides  compre- 
hensive training  and  assistance  in  the  operation  of 
vending  stands,  snack  bars,  and  cafeterias  in  public 
and  private  buildings.  Both  the  Industrial  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  and  Business  Enterprise  Program  pro- 
vide service  to  other  disabled  people  besides  the  visu- 
ally impaired. 

In  the  Industrial  Rehabilitation  Services,  during 
1967-68,  312  persons  were  employed  full  or  part-time 
with  total  earnings  of  $878,339  exclusive  of  fringe 
benefits;  61  persons  received  work  training;  72  per- 
sons were  helped  to  find  jobs  in  outside  employment. 

In  the  Business  Enterprise  Program  during  1967- 
68,  279  blind  persons  were  working  as  operators  of 
vending  stands,  snack  bars,  and  cafeterias  with  total 
yearly  net  income  of  $1,939,050.  The  operators  also 
employed  600  full  or  part-time  employees.  The  net 
total  yearly  income,  exclusive  of  fringe  benefits,  of  all 
employees  totaled  $1,600,000. 

During  1967-68,  there  were  33  persons  who  were 
trained  and  placed  as  operators,  and  10  other  disabled 
persons  who  were  trained  and  placed  as  culinary 
workers. 

As  the  result  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services, 
490  visually  impaired  persons  were  rehabilitated  to 
gainful  employment  during  1967-68.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  204  persons  who  had  been  accepted  for 
service  could  not  be  rehabilitated  and  these  cases  were 
closed.  In  addition,  1,559  eases  were  closed  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons  before  acceptance  for  service, 

input                                                           Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $3,833,795  $4,299,4.57  $4,667,413 

Personnel  man-years 374.5  444.4  458.5 

Workload  Information 

a.  The  department  plans  to  utilize  $29,320  to  expand 
and  improve  the  facilities  of  the  Opportunity  Work 
Center  in  Berkeley  and  California  Industries  for 
the  Blind  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  Repairs, 
renovation  and  expansion  are  required  in  these  lo- 
cations to  eliminate  safety  hazards  caused  by  over- 
crowding and  inadequate  facilities.  The  additional 
space  wiU  also  provide  opportunity  to  strengthen 
the  rehabilitation  aspects  of  the  program  through 
addition  of  resources  for  work  evaluation. 

The  department  plans  to  utilize  $26,344  to  add 
training  personnel  to  Opportunity  "Work  Centers. 
This  staff  will  make  it  possible  to  equip  clients  in 
these  centers  with  work  skills  which  will  enable 
them  to  move  into  competitive  employment. 

b.  The  department  plans  to  utilize  $110,736  to  aug- 
ment the  staffing  of  the  Business  Enterprise  Pro- 
gram in  order  to  strengthen  the  training  program 
for  blind  operators  and  other  culinary  workers 
thus  increasing  the  number  of  persons  who  can  be 
rehabilitated.  In  addition  the  increased  staffing 
will  provide  better  supervision  of  existing  business 
enterprise  locations.  The  increased  staff  will  make 
it  possible  to  double  the  number  of  new  locations 
developed  each  year  from  20  to  40. 
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PROGRAM    ELEMENT— BASIC  VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION    PROCESS— Continued 
Program  Element — Prevocational  Rehabilitation  Services 


Xeed 


Persons  with  visual  impairments  and  mentally  re- 
tarded may  require  prevocational  services  before 
they  can  benefit  from  the  basic  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  available  through  the  department. 

Ohjccfires 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  furnish  pre- 
vocational services  to  the  mentallj'  retarded  and  vis- 
ually impaired  to  permit  them  to  adjust  to  their  dis- 
ability to  the  extent  that  they  can  benefit  from  full 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  ultimately 
placed  in  gainful  emplojTnent. 


Output 


Persons  served 

Persons  who  graduated  to 
cational   rehabilitation    _ 

General  Description 


Actual 
1967-6S 
1,642 

946 


Estimated 
1968-69 
1,690 

979 


Eftimated 
1969-70 
1,690 

979 


An  essential  first  step  in  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion process  for  many  disabled  persons  is  the  under- 
taking of  certain  prevocational  experiences  -n-hich 
help  in  adjustment  to  the  disability.  Persons  are  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  described  above  under  the  Basic  Voca- 
tional Eehabilitation  Process. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $974,854 

Personnel  man-years 71.8 


Estimated 
196S-69 
$1,111,817 
73.8 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$1,122,816 
73.8 


Two  target  groups  have  been  identified  by  disability 
category ; 

a.  Visually  Impaired 

The  department  provides  prevocational  services 
to  the  adult  blind  and  otherwise  severely  visually 
impaired  at  home,  in  hospitals  and  institutions,  and 
in  a  residential  rehabilitation  center. 

These  services  include  training  in  independent 
travel.  Braille,  typing,  activities  of  daily  living 
(taking   care    of    one's    clothes,    dialing    a    phone. 


grooming,  eating,  and  the  like),  cooking,  home  me- 
chanics, business  methods  (learning  to  use  the 
abacus  as  an  arithmetic  device),  physical  condition- 
ings, hand  manipulation  with  wood  and  metal  work- 
ing machines.  A  necessary  adjunct  to  this  training 
is  adjustment  counseling  which  instills  a  positive 
attitude  toward  one's  disability  so  that  the  visually 
disabled  person  can  lead  a  normal  life. 

These  vital  prevocational  services  are  provided 
by  a  staff  of  counselor-teachers  and  orientation- 
mobility  specialist  stationed  in  department  field 
ofiSces.  and  a  staff  of  teaching  specialists  at  the  de- 
partment's rehabilitation  center  for  the  blind  lo- 
cated in  Albanj'  (knoAvn  as  the  California  Orienta- 
tion Center  for  the  Blind). 

In  1967-68,  1.442  severely  visually  impaired  per- 
sons were  provided  service  and  946  became  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  candidates.  Those  persons  who 
did  not  graduate  to  vocational  rehabilitation  did  re- 
ceive valuable  assistance  in  adjustment  to  their  dis- 
abilities and  were  usually  assisted  to  lead  the  most 
normal  life  of  which  thej^  were  capable. 

Input  Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69 

E.\penditures $896,960  $991.S17 

Personnel  man-years 71.8  73.S 

b.  Severely  Mentally  Retarded  in  Work  Training 
Centers — Under  a  contractual  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  the  department  ar- 
ranges workshop  services  for  about  200  severely 
mentally  retarded  individuals.  The  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  provide  diversional  activity  for  these 
individuals  who  might  otherwise  have  to  be  hos- 
pitalized in  state  institutions.  Although  most  of 
tliese  individuals  do  not  have  vocational  potential 
due  to  the  severity  of  their  disability,  in  some  in- 
stances they  have  made  sufficient  gains  from  this 
prevocational  experience  to  be  accepted  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services. 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$1,002,816 
73.S 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-.vears 


Actual 
1967-68 
$77,894 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$120,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$120,000 


II.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 


Need 


The  vocational  rehabilitation  program  does  not  pro- 
^-ide  any  direct  services  except  vocational  counseling 
and  placement.  All  other  services  required  to  rehabili- 
tate the  individual  are  ptirchased  by  the  department 
from  resources  in  the  community.  Such  resources 
would  include  medical  facilities,  physician's  services, 
private  and  public  training  facilities  and  workshop 
services. 

The  availability  of  the  appropriate  resources  in  the 
community  determines  whether  or  not  the  department 
is  able  to  rehabilitate  disabled  individuals.  Resources 
for  rehabilitation  vary  considerably  from  one  com- 
munity to  another  in  California.  The  services  pro- 
vided by  community  resources  may  also  vary  consid- 
praMv  in  nnantitv  and  niialitv. 


Some  types  of  problems  can  only  be  dealt  with  in 
workshops  or  rehabilitation  centers.  Wlien  these  re- 
sources are  not  available  or  their  services  are  not  ade- 
quate, many  disabled  people  cannot  be  rehabilitated. 

Since  the  department's  aim  is  to  be  able  to  provide 
services  to  disabled  people  no  matter  where  they  live 
in  the  state,  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  the  improve- 
ment of  services  in  resources  where  services  are  inade- 
quate. 

Rather  than  establishing  and  operating  its  own  re- 
habilitation centers  and  workshops,  the  department 
makes  every  effort  to  involve  local  community  groups 
in  the  total  rehabilitation  commitment.  In  this  way, 
the  private  sector  has  a  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the 
rehabilitation  process. 
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II.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNITY   RESOURCES— Continued 

Auihoriiy  Grant   applications  processed        Actual  Estimated  Estimatei) 

for ;  1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Federal — Vocational  Eehabilitation  Act.  Project  development  and 

State— Education  Code,  Division  6,   Chapter  11.5.  ^  ^  ,,,•''1'""''?"  f- — T-j; —  13  5 

„      ,.          ^T,^^,    ,1             -I    nr^ii                                                                        Establishment    of    workshops 
Sections  /041  through  7041.                                                                                and    rehabilitation    facil- 
ities      20  25  30 

niijectiie  Workshop   improvement 4  5  6 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  encourage  the  '"''"^t^^mLZfuS^C 

development   and   improvement  of  rehabilitation  re-  ties  0  2  4 

sources  in  the  community  and  on  a  statewide  basis,  Expansion  of  rehahilitation  no.. 

-      ,      .         ,     ,  .,.,    ;.        .     .,...  ,  ,    ,  workshops  and   facilities  0  2  4 

particularly  m  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops.  Training  service  grants 12  3 

Research   and   Demonstration 

Output  Actual  Estimated  EstimatRd  Projects 67  82  95 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70  Training   Grants 43  50  50 

Authorizations  for  technical  Case  service  expenditures  for 
consultation  for  work-  purchase  of  training  serv- 
shops   237  250  250  ices $5,800,000    $5,800,000    $5,800,000 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 

1968-69 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 

Workload  adjustments 


7.S 
17.5 


7.7 


Totals,     Development     of    Community 

Resources 

General  Futid    

Federal  funds    

Industries  for  the  Blind — Manufacturing  Fund. 
Reimhursements    

Program  Elements : 

Technical  consultation    

Project  development  grants 

Estalilishment  of  facilities 

Workshop  improvement  grants 

Training  services  grants 

Research  and  demonstration  projects 

Training  grants    

Facilities   development   


25.3 


$1,606,302 

$2,149,213 

$2,249,037 

- 

36,169 
$2,185,382 

250,285 

$1,606,302 

$2,499,322 

53,661 

67.351 

91,843 

1,552,641 

2,118,031 

2,407,479 

.$99,181 

$98,739 

$117,360 

6,180 

6,581 

16,302 

1,474,941 

2,053,394 

2,210,160 

4,120 

4,387 

4.551 

2,060 

2,194 

2,274 

15,700 

15,700 

34.651 

4,120 

4,387 

4,551 

- 

— 

109,473 

To  support  and  develop  community  resources  and 
their  proper  utilization  by  the  department,  this  pro- 
gram consists  of  the  following  elements,  under  direc- 


tion   of    the    departmental   sheltered   workshop    con- 
sultant : 


Program  Element — Technical  Consultation 


l^eed 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Workshops  and  rehabilitation  facilities  are  a  major 
source  for  the  training  of  the  handicapped  to  per- 
form in  work  situations.  In  order  to  permit  these 
workshops  and  rehabilitation  facilities  to  operate  as 
much  like  competitive  industry  as .  possible,  technical 
consultation  is  needed  to  assist  them  in  establishing 
operational  practices  which  will  permit  the  disabled 
to  acquire  the  necessary  skills  which  are  transferable 
to  competitive  industry. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  function  is  to  improve  the 
services  of  workshops  by  furnishing  technical  consul- 
tation to  assist  them  in  developing  and  adopting  the 
best  business  management  and  operational  techniques 
which  will  reflect  in  a  better  quality  of  services  to  the 
disabled  and  enable  them  to  become  more  proficient  in 
meeting  the  work  situations  in  competitive  employ- 
ment. 


237 


250 


250 


Estimated 
1968-69 
Authorization  for  technical 
consultation  for  work- 
shops     

General  Description 

The  Department  of  Eehabilitation  furnishes  techni- 
cal consultants  to  workshops  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities to  assist  the  facility  in  areas  such  as  industrial 
engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  cost  accounting, 
sales  promotion,  safety  and  market  research.  This  as- 
sistance permits  the  adoption  of  practices  and  opera- 
tional procedures  comparable  to  those  existing  in  pri- 
vate industry  and  enables  the  disabled  workers  to  be- 
come oriented  and  acquire  work  habits  which  he  can 
apply  upon  movement  from  the  workshop  into  a  com- 
petitive work  situation.  In  addition  this  technical  con- 
sultation assists  the  workshop  in  establishing  better 
management  and  production  practices  which  improve 
efficiency  and  permit  the  workshop  to  provide  its  serv- 
ices to  greater  numbers  of  handicapped  persons. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $99,181 

Personnel  man-years 1 


estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$98,739 

$117,360 

3.9 

5.5 
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Need 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  "Wel- 
fare will  award  grants  to  provide  workshops  and  re- 
habilitation facilities  for  expansion  provided  the  grant 
application  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Kehabili- 
tation  Agency.  The  Department  of  Eehabilitation  is 
therefore  required  to  furnish  this  application  review 
service. 
Oijectives 

The  objective  of  this  function  is  to  review  all  proj- 
ect development  applications  before  they  are  for- 
warded to  the  federal  government  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  application  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  furnishing  services  to  the  disabled,  and  is  consist- 
ent with  the  overall  program  of  expanding  rehabilita- 
tion services  into  underserved  areas. 


I.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES— Continued 
Program  Element — Project  Development  Grants 

General  Description 


Output 

Grant  applications  processed 
for  project  development 
and   planning 


Need 


Actual 
19S7-6S 


Estimated 
195S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Under  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Eehabilitation 
Act  federal  funds  are  available  for  the  expansion  of 
facilities  into  new  areas.  The  applicant  facility  eon- 
tributes  10%  of  the  necessary  funds  with  the  remain- 
ing 90%  being  matched  by  federal  funds.  Although 
no  state  funds  are  involved  in  such  grants,  the  State 
Department  of  Rehabilitation  is  required  by  federal 
law  to  review  the  grant  application  and  recommend 
approval  before  they  are  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  "Welfare  for  final  ac- 
tion. In  1967/68,  project  development  grants  totaling 
$11,630  have  been  made. 

Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
196B-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$6,180 
0.4 

$6,581 
0.4 

$16,302 
1.1 

Program  Element — Establishment  of  Facilities 


Additional  workshops  and  rehabilitation  facilities 
are  needed  within  the  state  to  provide  services  to  dis- 
abled persons  having  disabilities  not  now  being  ade- 
quately served  or  living  in  areas  where  workshops  and 
rehabilitation  facilities  are  currently  inadequate. 

Objectives 

The  purpose  of  this  function  is  to  make  grants  of 
federal  funds  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  work- 
shops and  rehabilitation  facilities  permitting  them  to 
expand  their  services  and  physical  plant  to  provide 
increased  rehabilitation  services  to  the  disabled. 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$2,053,394 

$2,210,160 

2.9 

.5.7 

Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Output 

Grant  applications  processed 
for  establishment  of  work- 
shops and  rehabilitation 
faculties    20  25  30 

General  Description 

Grants  are  made  to  workshops  and  rehabilitation 
facilities  for  establishment,  expansion,  alteration, 
equipment  and  initial  stafSnw  of  the  facility.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  staff  time  is  required  to  work 
vsdth  the  workshops  on  preparing  applications,  proc- 
essing applications  and  reviewing  programs  after 
grants  are  made  to  assure  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  grant.  In  1967-68,  approximately  $1,200,000  of 
federal  funds  was  utilized  for  establishment  grants. 
The  facility  provides  25  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  and  this  is  matched  with  75  percent  fed- 
eral funds. 


It  is  anticipated  that  as  more  grants  are  made,  ad- 
ditional staff  time  will  be  required  for  program  review 
in  facilities  that  have  received  grants  for  establish- 
ment or  expansion. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $1,474,941 

Personnel  man-years     4.5 


Workload  Information 

The  department's  budget  provides  for  $2,000,000  of 
federal  funds  which  are  available  for  grants  to  public 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  establish,  expand  or 
improve  workshops  and  rehabilitation  facilities.  The 
department  plans  to  utilize  $94,757  to  develop  a  re- 
habilitation facilities  section  to  provide  staff  to  work 
with  these  communitj'  resources  to  develop,  review  and 
approve  grant  applications.  This  section  will  also  be 
responsible  for  auditing  project  grants  to  assure  that 
the  terms  of  the  application  agreement  are  being  met 
and  that  funds  are  utilized  legally  and  appropriately. 

Because  of  the  large  sums  of  monej^  which  are  being 
expended  in  this  area,  it  is  essential  that  the  depart- 
ment have  adequate  staff  to  assure  that  the  develop- 
ment of  rehabilitation  facilities  proceeds  in  an  orderly 
and  efficient  manner  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
department's  clients  and  disabled  citizens  throughout 
the  state.  The  present  staff  of  the  "Workshop  Consulta- 
tion program  does  not  have  sufficient  time  to  cover  all 
areas  of  the  state,  to  provide  consultation  to  workshops 
and  to  assume  the  additional  duties  of  review  and 
audit  of  programs  receiving  grants  which  is  required 
by  the  federal  government. 
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II.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNITY   RESOURCES— Continued 

Program  Element — Workshop  Improvement  Grants 

Output 


Need 

A  number  of  workshops  have  applied  to  the  federal 
government  for  funds  to  provide  additional  staff  and 
equipment  to  existing  facilities.  The  Department  of 
Rehabilitation  is  required  to  review  such  application 
for  approval  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  federal 
government. 

Ohjectives 

The  purpose  of  this  function  is  to  study  improve- 
ment grants  submitted  by  existing  workshops  request- 
ing funds  from  the  federal  government  to  provide 
additional  staff  and  equipment. 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Grant    applications    processed 
for : 

AVorkshop   improvement 4  5  6 

Initial  staffing  of  worl^shops 
and  rehabilitation  facil- 
ities      0  2  4 

Expansion    of   rehabilitation 

workshops  and  facilities  0  2  4 

General  Description 

Federal  funds  are  available  to  provide  staff  and 
equipment  to  existing  workshops  at  a  ratio  of  90 
percent  federal  funds  and  10  percent  applicant  fund- 
ing. State  funds  are  not  involved  in  this  function  but 
staff  time  is  required  to  process  applications  for  these 
grants. 


Input 


Expenditures    

Personnel   man-years 


Need 


Program  Element — Training  Services  Grants 
Output 


Actual 
1967-68 
$4,120 
0.3 


Actual 
1967-68 


Federal  funds  are  available  for  payment  of  a  train- 
ing allowance  to  disabled  workers  in  public  or  private 
nonprofit  workshops  or  rehabilitation  facilities.  Be- 
fore these  federal  funds  may  be  paid,  the  application 
for  such  a  grant  must  be  processed  through  the  State 
Rehabilitation  Agency. 

Olijectives 

The  objective  of  this  function  is  to  review  applica- 
tions submitted  by  workshop  and  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties requiring  federal  funds  for  the  payment  of  a 
weekly  training  allowance  to  disabled  persons  while 
in  training  for  employment. 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$4,387 
0.3 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$4,551 
0.3 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Grant    applications    processed 

for  training  service  grants  12  3 

General  Description 

This  program  provides  that  on  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication from  a  public  agency  or  a  private  nonprofit 
workshop  or  rehabilitation  facility,  federal  funds  may 
be  granted  on  a  90  percent  basis  to  pay  a  limited 
weekly  training  allowance  to  disabled  persons  while 
in  training  for  employment. 

Input 

Expenditures      

Personnel  man-years     


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1959-70 

$2,0G0 
0.2 

$2,194 
0.2 

$2,274 
0.2 

Need 


Program  Element — Research  and  Demonstration  Projects 

General  Desci-iption 


Federal  funds  are  available  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  workshops  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects.  Approval  of  the  State  Department  of  Re- 
habilitation is  required  before  these  grants  may  be 
made. 

Objectives 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  review  applica- 
tions for  research  and  demonstration  gl-ants  sub- 
mitted by  public  and  private  nonprotit  agencies  for 
research  and  demonstration  purposes. 


Output 

Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Grant    applications    processed 
for    research    and    demon- 
stration projects  

67 

82 

95 

Federal  funds  are  available  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  in  rehabilitation  and  related  areas.  Many  of 
these  projects  involve  services  provided  to  clients  of 
the  department.  In  these  instances,  departmental  staff 
provide  consultation  on  development  of  projects  and 
are  required  to  make  recommendations  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  proposed  project  from  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  standpoint.  A  considerable  amount  of 
staff  time  is  required  for  this  activity. 

Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years     


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$15,700 

1 

$15,700 

1 

$34,651 
2.4 
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II.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNITY   RESOURCES— Continued 
Program  Element — Training  Grants 


Need 


Trainiug  grants  are  available  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  California  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  training  programs  and  various  disciplines 
related  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled.  Applica- 
tions for  such  grants  require  approval  of  the  State 
Rehabilitation  Agency  before  they  are  submited  to 
the  federal  government. 

Ohjectives 

The  purpose  of  this  function  is  to  review  all  appli- 
cations for  training  grants  received  from  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  to  approve  those  which  meet 
the  criteria  of  services  to  the  disabled. 


General  Description 

Federal  funds  are  available  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  California  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  training  programs  in  various  disciplines  re- 
lated to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled.  Some  dis- 
ciplines which  now  receive  federal  training  funds  are 
vocational  rehabilitation  counseling,  medicine,  occu- 
pational therapy,  physical  therapy,  psychology,  nurs- 
ing and  social  work.  Each  application  requires  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  staff  work  with  the  institution  of 
higlier  learning  in  its  development  and  follow-up  to 
insure  that  the  graduates  of  the  program  will  be  pro- 
viding appropriate  services  for  the  disabled  and  dis- 
advantaged. 


Output 

Grant    applications    processed 
for  training  grants 


T^eed 


Actual 
1967-68 


43 


Estimated 
1968-69 

50 


Estimated 
1969-70 

50 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

$4,120  $4,387  $4,551 

0.3  0.3  0.3 


Program  Element — Facilities  Development 


A  vocational  training  development  unit  is  needed 
within  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  to  review 
the  training  services  available  for  clients  in  the  com- 
munity and  to  coordinate  purchase  of  training  for 
clients  to  insure  maximum  utilization  of  resources 
available  and  a  high  quality  of  training  services. 

Objectives 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  function  is  to  maintain  an  on- 
going review  of  training  facilities  in  the  community 
and  training  services  available  to  insure  that  such  fa- 
cilities are  being  properly  utilized  and  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  service  is  consistent  with  the  state's  invest- 
ment in  purchasing  such  training  for  clients. 


areas,  it  is  not  possible  for  counselors  to  be  knowledge- 
able about  all  the  schools  available.  If  the  training 
purchased  for  the  client  does  not  provide  him  with 
the  skills  required  by  an  employer,  both  the  client's 
time  and  the  department's  money  have  been  wasted. 
The  Vocational  Training  Development  Unit  will  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  department 's  large  investment 
in  this  area  and  will  enable  more  disabled  people  to 
become  employed. 


Input 


Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years  — 

'Workload  Information 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$109,473 
9.8 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Case  service  expenditures  for 
purchase  of  training 
services    $5,800,000 

General  Description 


$5,800,000    $5,8<X).000 


The  department  spent  about  $5,800,000  in  1967-68 
to  purchase  training  for  clients.  This  is  43  percent  of 
all  case  service  expenditures.  Because  of  this  large  in- 
vestment, it  is  essential  that  information  be  made 
available  to  field  staff  about  the  training  programs  in 
each  local  area  so  that  they  can  select  the  most  ap- 
propriate resource  for  each  client.  Because  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  private  trade  schools  in  some 


The  department  plans  to  utilize  $109,473  to  develop 
a  unit  of  persoitnel  to  work  at  state  and  regional  levels 
with  private  vocational  training  facilities  in  order  to 
assure  that  high  quality  training  resources  are  avail- 
able to  the  disabled  people  served  by  the  department 
and  that  fees  paid  for  training  are  realistic.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  adequate  training  resources  are 
not  available  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Where  these 
resources  are  available,  the  training  programs  are  not 
always  realistic  or  adequate  to  provide  clients  with 
the  skills  demanded  by  employers.  Careful  surveys  of 
private  trade  schools  are  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
client's  time  and  the  department's  case  service  funds 
are  being  utilized  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  maxi- 
mum benefit. 


III.   DISABILITY   DETERMINATION 


Need 


In  California  180,000  workers  become  disabled  each 
year.  There  is  a  need  to  replace  the  earnings  lost  as 
a  result  of  the  inability  to  work  due  to  the  medical 


impairment.  The  disability  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  were  designed  to  meet  that  need.  A 
function  of  this  program  is  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  person  is  disabled  as  defined  by  the  law. 
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III.  DISABILITY  DETERMINATION— Continued 

Authorihj  Claims   for   disability   insurance   benefits   are   filed 

Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  (1965).  '"^  S°f  fj  Security  district  offices.  Federal  claims  rep- 

resentatives  determine  whether  the  applicant  has  in- 

Ohjecthes  surance  coverage  and  secure  initial  medical  and  voca- 

Under  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Law,  to  ^^°^'^^  evidence  which  is  forwarded  to  the  Division  of 
expeditiouslv  provide  a  valid  determination  regarding  Disability  Determination.  A  doctor  and  a  disability 
an  applicant's  meeting  the  established  definition  of  determination  counselor  team  adjudicates  the  claim, 
disability  and,  on  the  basis  of  information  developed  I*  further  information  is  necessary  to  make  a  deter- 
in  this  process,  to  consider  for  referral  to  the  Division  mmation,  state  agency  personnel  initiate  appropriate 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  all  applicants  processed.  development.  This  may  include  medical  examination 
„^    ^                                         ...         r  ••    . .,        T  .•    i .,  (in  35%  to  40%  of  the  cases,  special  medical  examina- 

Output                                                         Actual             Estimated           Estimated  ,.              '                 i           i   ^                                 ..         i        ■    .          ^ 

1967-6S        196S-69        1969-70  tioiis  are  purchased  irom  community  physicians) ,  cou- 

Disability    determination   cases  tact  with  emplovers,  sheltered  workshop  evaluation, 

DisabnurdeterminTtion" "caTei    ^^'^^       ^"^'^^^       ^^^'^^"^  psychological  testing  or  interview  with  the  applicant. 

processed 89,053       104,000       107,000  Benefits  mav  be  terminated  if  the  disabled  person 

''""LMlit"?fon'''_!°!"!"_"!^ _":    11,468         13,500         14.000  returns  to  work  or  improves  medically  to  the  degree 

he  is  no  longer  prevented  from  engaging  in  substantial 

General  Description  ^^^^  rpj^g  division  determines  whether  benefits  should 

The  disabilit.y  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  be  continued  or  terminated  when  the  issue  develops, 

provide  partial  payment  of  earnings  for  individuals  Bach  individual  whose  case  is  processed  in  this  pro- 

who  have  insurance  coverage  and  are  unable  to  engage  gram   is  considered  for  referral  to  the   Division  of 

in  any  substantial  gainful  work  because  of  phj''sical  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  possible  vocational  re- 

or  mental  impairments  which  have  lasted  or  are  ex-  habilitation  services, 
pected  to  last  12  months  or  longer. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 267.2       306.6       306.6  $5,266,368 

Worliload   adjustments —            —1             —1  — 

Totals,   Disability    Determination 267.2       305.6       305.6  $5,266,368 

Federal  funds   5,264,H1 

Heimhursements    2,227 


1,773,719 
14,440 


$6,788,159 

6,787,309 

850 


$6,875,242 
13,960 

$6,889,202 

6.888,352 
850 


IV.  DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 


The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  provide  executive 
direction,  planning,  policy  determination  and  staff 
services  for  operation  of  all  department  programs. 

Executive  Office 

The  Director  of  Rehabilitation  is  the  chief  executive 
of  the  department.  He  is  charged  with  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  department,  interpreting  and  applying 
policies  of  the  Governor,  establishing  policy,  and  act- 
ing as  principal  official  spokesman  for  the  depart- 
ment. The  executive  office  includes  the  chief  deputy 
director,  the  deputy  director  for  program  develop- 
ment, the  state  medical  consultant  and  the  informa- 
tion officer. 

Workload  Information 

The  department  plans  to  utilize  $46,790  to  provide 
staff  assistance  in  tWo  vital  areas  of  operation.  One 
position  will  be  assigned  as  interagency  coordinator  to 
perform  the  necessary  staff  work  in  connection  with 
all  federal  and  state  programs  affecting  rehabilita- 
tion. In  the  past  few  years  the  amount  and  complexity 
of  new  programs  requiring  interagency  coordination 


by  the  department  has  increased  and  consequently 
has  required  a  considerable  amount  of  executive  time. 
Adequate  interagency  liaison  is  necessary  to  utilize 
executive  time  more  effectively  and  facilitate  admin- 
istrative decisions. 

One  position  will  be  assigned  responsibility  for  co- 
ordination and  development  of  all  departmental  pro- 
cedural manuals.  This  position  is  necessary  in  order  to 
assure  that  field  staff  are  adequately  informed  and 
that  procedures  are  developed  which  facilitate  rather 
than  impede  the  rehabilitation  process. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $135,472 

Personnel  man-years 7.5 

Managem,ent  Services 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$229,855  $257,280 
11.7  13.7 


General  administrative  services  for  the  department 
are  provided  by  the  Division  of  Management  Serv- 
ices. This  division  furnishes  the  necessary  logistical 
support  and  funds  to  permit  operating  units  to  func- 
tion efi'eetively.  Such  support  includes  a  fiscal  unit 
responsible  for  budget  preparation  and  control,  ac- 
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IV.  DEPARTMENTAL  ADMI 

counting,  and  departmental  business  services;  a  per- 
sonnel unit  providing  personnel  management  services, 
including  recruitment  placement  and  classification  of 
staff;  and  a  data  processing  unit  furnishing  auto- 
mated data  processing  services  to  other  departmental 
programs. 


Input 


Expenditures   

Personnel  man-years 


Research  and  Statistics 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


$1,400,548    $1,424,059   $1,500,462 
95.2  94.3  101.1 


This  unit  provides  the  research,  consultation  and 
statistical  data  required  by  operating  units  and  pro- 
gram planners  and  evaluators  in  reviewing  programs 
and  planning  program  development. 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

-      $199,216  $221,819 
16.6  17.6 


Program  Planning 

The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  vocational  program,  in- 
cluding orderly  development  of  services  (public  or 
private)  to  make  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
available  to  all  handicapped  individuals  in  the  state. 
This  planning  includes  estimates  of  present  and  pro- 
jected vocational  rehabilitation  needs;  assessment  of 
the  adequacy  of  present  programs  and  resources  in 
terms  of  present  and  projected  needs;  and  delineation 
and  description  of  the  specific  steps  necessary  for  the 
development  of  adequate  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $120,378 

Personnel  man-years 9 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


$147,306      $107,841 


Program  Analysis  and  Consultation 

The  program  analysis  staff  and  program  consultants 
provide  a  continuous  evaluation  of  both  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  ongoing  programs  in  relation  to  de- 
partmental objectives.  This  is  accomplished  through 
the  utilization  of  routine  reports  as  well  as  field  re- 
views. Such  evalutions  result  in  the  identification  of 
needs  for  procedural  revisions,  program  modification 
and  training  together  with  recommendations  for  meet- 
ing these  needs. 

Statewide  consultation  is  available  in  the  areas  of 
services  to  the  mentally  ill,  mentally  retarded,  deaf, 
severely  physically  impaired,  public  offenders,  indus- 
trially injured,  social  security  disability  insurance 
beneficiaries,  public  assistance  recipients  and  sheltered 
workshops  programs.  Program  consultants  also  co- 
ordinate negotiations  with  other  agencies  and  rehabili- 
tation facilities  in  order  to  extend  cooperative  reha- 
bilitation services  to  additional  groups  of  disabled. 


N ISTRATION— Continued 

Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969^70 

-       $365,449  $379,913 
24.9  24.8 


Staff  Development 

A  continuous  program  of  both  in-service  and  insti- 
tutional training  is  utilized  to  provide  general  staff' 
development  and  specialized  training  required  to  de- 
velop staff  to  serve  the  various  groups.  The  depart- 
ment maintains  a  close  relationship  with  the  rehabili- 
tation counselor  training  program  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  San  Francisco  State  College, 
San  Diego  State  College,  Sacramento  State  College, 
and  California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles  where 
the  master's  degree  is  offered  in  a  2-year  graduate 
training  program.  The  department  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  internships  for  students  in  those  graduate 
programs  in  order  that  they  may  have  field  experi- 
ence which  will  make  the  academic  material  more 
meaningful  and  acquaint  them  with  the  department 
and  its  functions.  In  cooperation  with  the  graduate 
schools,  the  internship  program  is  carefully  planned 
and  closely  supervised  jointly  by  department  staff' 
and  college  or  university  staff. 

In-serviee  training  for  counselors  includes  develop- 
ment of  extensive  written  training  material  used  in 
field  ofiSces  to  insure  familiarity  of  staff  with  operat- 
ing procedures.  This  includes  written  responses  by 
the  counselor  receiving  training  which  may  be  used 
by  his  supervisor  to  evaluate  familiarity  with  the  re- 
quired procedural  information.  Training  for  super- 
visors includes  methods  of  supervision  and  staff  de- 
velopment. Specialized  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to 
work  with  certain  disability  groups  such  as  the  deaf, 
the  mentally  retarded  or  the  mentally  ill  are  provided 
through  a  program  of  specialized  training  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  state  colleges  and  universities  and  with 
the  Federal  Social  and  Eehabilitation  Administration. 

Workload  Information 

The  department  plans  to  utilize  $81,912  to  provide 
staff  for  this  unit  who  have  technical  knowledge  and 
proficiency  in  developinj-'  in-service  training  programs 
and  training  materials.  During  the  past  few  years  of 
rapid  expansion,  much  of  the  training  effort  has  been 
devoted  to  development  of  resources  for  out-service 
training.  It  is  essential  that  training  programs  and 
materials  be  developed  which  are  closely  related  to 
the  department's  programs,  policies  and  procedures. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  rehabilitations  pro- 
duced by  field  staff  are  directly  affected  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  agencies  operations.  In  order  to  as- 
sure maximum  utilization  of  the  professional  skills  of 
the  counselors  to  serve  disabled  people,  an  on-going  in- 
service  training  program  is  required. 

InDut  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196B-«9  1969-70 

Expenditures $114,786  $136,554  $221,027 

Personnel  man-years 8.8  9.8  16.2 
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PROGRAM  REQUniEMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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IV.   DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 


Continuing  Program  Costs : 

Executive      

Management  services 

Program  planning 

Program  analysis  and  consultation 

Research  and  statistics 

Staff  development 


7.5 
95.2 
9 


6.9 
80.6 

8.8 

2.9 
16.6 

9.8 


6.9 

80.5 
7.8 
2.8 

17.6 
9.8 


Totals,   Continuing  Costs 

Workload  Adjustments : 

E.xecutive    

Management  services 

Program  planning 

Program  analysis  and  consultation 
Staff  development 


120.5       125.6       125.4 


.$135,472 

1,400,548 

120,378 


114,786 

$1,771,184 


4.8 
13.7 

22 


6.8 
20.6 
-1 
22 

6.4 


Totals,  Workload  Adjustments. 


40.5 


54.8 


Totals,   Departmental   Administration. 

Less :  Amounts  Charged  to  Other 
Programs : 
Vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled 
Development  of  community  resources 


120.5      166.1      180.2 


Totals,  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs 

Recovery  of  intradepartmental  costs  and  services 

Recovery  of  administration  and  management  services 
Reimbursements      


,771,184 


-S6S,'/S9 
-80,960 

-$9J,6,699 
-560,86i 
-11,0,869 

-122,132 


$154,862 

1,337,389 

147,306 

30.445 

199,216 

136,554 

$2,005,772 

$74,993 
86,670 

335,004 


$496,667 
$2,502,439 


-1,200,883 
-150,817 

-$1,351,700 
-801,126 
-199,J,09 
-150.20.', 


$157,794 

1,330,452 

119,559 

31,313 

221,819 

139,115 

$2,000,052 

$99,486 
170,010 
-11,718 
348,600 
81,912 

$688,290 

$2,688,342 


-138,486 

-$1,504,930 
-856,807 
-179.409 
-147,198 


Net    Totals,    Departmental    Administration. 


V.  SERVICE  CENTER  PROGRAM 

Tliis  department  is  participating  in  the  Service  Cen-  and  budget  years  is  reflected  under  the  budget  for  the 

ter  Program.   Program  information  for  the  current  Service  Center  Program. 

Continuing  Program  Costs : 

Center   management  element 43.4           -             -  $1,144,889                           -                          - 

Reception   (intake)   element 208.2           -             -  1,796,503 

Rehabilitation  element 149.6           -              -  2,791,759 

Totals,  Service  Center  Program 401.2           -              -  $5,733,151 

General  Fund 2,877,657 

Federal  funds  2,559,123 

Reimiursements    296,371                          —                          — 
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Social  Welfare 

Departmental  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Social  "Welfare 
are  to :  conserve  the  human  resources  of  California ; 
provide  a  just  and  humane  program  of  services  to  de- 
pendent and  neglected  children;  identify  the  causes 
of  dependency  and  other  forms  of  social  maladjust- 
ment through  social  research  as  a  basis  for  attack  on 
these  causes;  provide  effective  aid  and  services  to  all 
persons  in  need,  and  assist  them  in  achieving  or  re- 
gaining self-dependency  at  the  earliest  possible  date; 
avoid  duplication  and  waste  of  effort  and  money  on 
the  part  of  public  and  private  agencies;  coordinate 
and  integrate  a  statewide  social  welfare  program ;  im- 
prove welfare  programs. 

The  Problem 

During  1967-68.  a  time  of  unprecedented  affluence 
and  prosperity  for  most  people,  1.8  million  Calif or- 
nians  were  so  needy  they  required  public  aid  in  some 
form  for  their  daily  subsistence  at  some  time  during 
that  period. 

During  the  1969-70  fiscal  year,  the  public  assistance 
programs  will  serve  a  monthly  average  of  1,480,260 
persons.  This  recipient  group  will  receive  money  pro- 
vided by  agencies  under  the  supervision  of  the  de- 
partment. The  total  amount  for  direct  assistance  pay- 
ments, operation,  and  administration  will  amount  to 
approximately  .$1,584,600,000.  This  amount  includes 
federal,  state  and  local  resources.  Cash  assistance  ac- 
counts for  the  major  part  of  this  total.  In  major 
categories  the  expenditures  are  as  follows: 

Cash  Aid  Programs:  (thousands) 

Aged $411,094 

Blind 22.942 

Children 654,029 

Disabled     .       _.   220.954 

Aid  Programs  Federal    ._.-    4.266 

Local  operations  and  administration 208.673 

Special  social  service  programs  -    34  640 

State  operations  and  administration  28.002 

Total $1,584,600 

The  needy  people  who  will  receive  these  payments 
and  services  represent  some  of  societj-'s  most  severe 
casualties.  The  expenditures  represent  a  portion  of  the 
social  costs  of  many  interrelated  factors  in  our  society 
and  economy.  Some  of  the  most  significant  of  these 
are: 

a.  Rising  rates  of  divorce  and  separation ;  a 
steadily  increasing  incidence  of  illegitimacy;  an 
ever-larger  proportion  of  families  headed  by  women. 

b.  The  continviing  migration  from  rural  to  urban 
areas  of  thousands  of  people,  many  of  whom  are 
poorly  equipped  to  deal  with  the  complexities  of 
city  life. 

c.  The  steadily  increasing  gap  over  the  past  20 
years  between  the  number  of  people  of  working  age 
and  the  number  of  such  people  actually  employed. 


Program 

As  a  result  of  our  advanced  technology,  more  and 
more  of  the  jobs  which  are  created  require  high 
levels  of  skill  and  competence,  leaving  an  increasing 
number  of  people  behind. 

d.  The  steadily  increasing  crime  rate  and  result- 
ant imprisonment  of  heads  of  families. 

e.  The  steady  increase  in  the  length  of  life,  with 
the  result  that  even  those  who  have  been  able  to 
save  something  for  their  old  age  are  more  and  more 
outliving  their  resources. 

f.  The  weakening  of  family  ties  and  sense  of 
family  solidarity  and  responsibility  associated  with 
the  extreme  mobility  of  our  population,  and  the 
trend  toward  the  self-contained,  single-unit  family 
composed  of  mother,  father,  and  children. 

Purpose  and  Goals 

In  all  of  its  activities  the  department  is  guided  by 
two  broad  purposes : 

Life  Preparation  is  the  department 's  guiding  pur- 
pose with  respect  to  the  more  than  600,000  children 
in  the  caseload  whose  future  performance  as  re- 
sponsible productive  adults  is  vital  to  society  and 
with  respect  to  adults  of  normal  working  age  who 
are  handicapped  by  social,  physical,  or  mental  dis- 
abilities in  competing  for  jobs  in  our  society. 

Life  Protection  is  the  department's  guiding  pur- 
pose with  respect  to  those  adults  who,  on  the  basis 
of  age  or  severe  immutable  physical  or  mental 
handicap,  have  retired  or  have  been  excluded  from 
our  productive  economy. 

The  degree  to  Avhich  these  purposes  are  realized 
depends  on  the  quality  of  California's  welfare  pro- 
grams. In  its  continuing  efforts  to  improve  these  pro- 
grams the  department  has  three  simply  stated  long- 
range  goals:  (1)  To  bring  about  a  significant  and 
permanent  reduction  in  per  capita  welfare  expendi- 
tures by  helping  people  find  practicable  alternatives 
to  public  dependency;  (2)  To  enlist  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  total  community  in  grappling 
with  the  personal,  social,  and  economic  problems 
which  give  rise  to  the  need  for  our  programs,  and  (3) 
To  make  sure  that  the  large  sums  spent  annually  in 
this  state  for  social  welfare  are  administered  equita- 
bly, humanely,  and  efficiently,  with  full  recognition 
that  the  allocation  of  scarce  public  resources  to  these 
programs  denies  them  to  other  public  purposes. 

Towards  these  ends  the  department  during  the  cur- 
rent and  budget  year  is  directing  particular  attention 
to: 

Increasing  the  capacity  of  the  welfare  system  to 
assure  that  aid  goes  only  to  those  eligible  and  in  the 
proper  amount; 

Improving  the  quality  of  social  services,  espe- 
cially those  directed  to  self-support  and  protection 
and  care  of  children,  and  increasing  the  depart- 
ment's capacity  to  evaluate  and  measure  the  results 
of  these  services ; 
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Social  Welfare  Program — Continued 


Giving  counties  responsibility  to  develop  and 
carry  out  operational  plans  which  reflect  county 
policy  to  the  optimum  degree  possible; 

Making  the  department's  operations  more  effi- 
cient and  economical,  and  increasing  its  capacity 
for  long-range  program  planning  and  social  re- 
search. 

Program  Objectives 

A.  Support  the  Xeedy 

Enable  needy  people  to  subsist  at  a  level  compatible 
with  health  and  decency  when  despite  their  best  ef- 
forts they  cannot  support  themselves. 

B.  Conserve  Human  Resources 

Help  needy  people  increase  their  earning  capacity 
and  realize  their  full  potential  for  productive,  inde- 
pendent living,  and  protect  those  who,  because  of  age, 
physical  or  mental  condition,  cannot  act  effectively  for 
themselves. 

C.  Protect  the  Puilic 

Provide  assurance  to  the  public  that  agencies  and 
facilities  serving  children  and  aged  persons  meet  ap- 
propriate standards  and  protect  the  public  against 
irregular  child  placement  practices. 

D.  Improve    and    Support    Community    and    Local 
Agency  Besources 

Help  local  agencies  and  communities  develop  the 
manpower  and  other  resources  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  disadvantaged  people,  and  focus  coordinated 
community  effort  on  the  problems  they  face. 

Departmental  Organization 

On  October  1,  1968.  the  department  instituted  a 
new  plan  of  organization  which  will  significantly  im- 
prove its  capacity  to  achieve  the  goals  outlined  above. 
This  plan  resulted  from  a  comprehensive  organiza- 
tional study  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Finance,  the  findings  of  which  were 
evaluated  in  light  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Efficiency  and  Cost  Control  Survey  Team. 
This  new  plan  of  organization  provides : 

A  clear  distinction  between  the  field  arm  of  the 
department  and  the  supporting  central  office  func- 
tions in  order  that  authority,  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability may  be  more  precisely  defined. 

Organizational  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
self-sufficiency  and  independence  among  welfare  re- 
cipients by  creation  of  a  new  and  separate  branch 
devoted  exclusively  to  a  more  effective  and  aggres- 
sive employment  and  rehabilitation  effort. 


Organizational  recognition  of  the  important  role 
of  social  services  in  attempting  to  prevent  or  reduce 
dependency  and  other  forms  of  social  maladjust- 
ment. Separation  between  social  service  and  money 
payment  functions  at  the  divisional  level  frees  a 
block  of  staff  to  work  exclusively  with  these  con- 
cerns without  having  their  efforts  diffused  by  pre- 
occupation with  the  aid  payment  programs. 

Improved  relationships  with,  and  better  services 
to,  the  counties  and  communities  of  the  state. 

Greater  opportunity  for  more  effective  utilization 
and   development   of  staff. 

The  department  is  organized  into  an  executive  unit 
and  four  operational  branches  as  follows: 

Executive  Unit 

This  includes  the  Director,  Chief  Deputy  Director, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  State  Social  Welfare 
Board,  and  staff  support  to  the  director  in  the  areas 
of :  legislative  liaison,  public  information,  legal  affairs, 
coordination  of  regulations,  and  planning,  program- 
ming and  budgeting. 

Field  Operations  (Formerly  Community  Welfare  Services) 

This  branch  is  the  primary  field  arm  of  the  depart- 
ment. It  provides  the  major  liaison  with  county  wel- 
fare departments  and  local  communities  and  carries 
responsibility  for  the  programs  of  social  services  and 
licensure  which  the  department  administers  directly. 

Program  Services  (Formerly  Program  Development) 

This  branch  is  responsible  for  providing  leadership 
and  direction  in  proposing  and  defining  the  objectives, 
policies,  standards  and  methods  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  department's  social  service  and  protective 
service  programs. 

Employment  and  Rehahilitation 

This  is  a  new  branch  which  was  established  for 
the  express  purpose  of  concentrating  and  making 
mor(=^  effective  the  departmental  resources  devoted  to 
help  welfare  recipients  become  self-supporting  and 
independent.  It  carries  responsibility  for  all  welfare- 
administered  emplo.yment  and  rehabilitation  activities 
and  for  their  effective  coordination  with  programs 
administered  by  federal,  state  and  local  job  training 
and  placement  agencies. 

Management  Services 

This  branch  is  responsible  for  the  development  and 
execution  of  fiscal  and  administrative  policies  and 
for  the  provision  of  management  services  in  support 
of  the  mainstream  operations  of  the  department. 
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PROGRAM   OUTLINE  AND   NARRATIVE  STATEMENTS 


Program  Categories 

The  department  aceomplislies  its  objectives  through 
a  series  of  programs  and  functions  grouped  under  five 
broad  categories  as  follows: 

I.  Support  and  Maintenance 

These  include  money  payments  through  public  as- 
sistance programs,  the  cost  of  their  administration, 
and  certification  for  3Iedi-Cal  benefits,  and  for  food 
stamps. 

II.  Human  Resources  Conservation 

These  include  social  service  programs  devoted  to 
self-support,  family  and  child  development,  child  pro- 
tection, adoption,  adult  protection  and  self-care  and 
protective  services  for  the  mentally  handicapped. 

III.  Pnilic  Protection 

These  include  programs  of  licensing  and  inspection 
of  agencies  and  facilities  offering  certain  specialized 
services  to  children  and  aged  persons. 

IV.  Community   and   Local   Agency   Resources   Im- 
provement and  Support 

These  include  programs  devoted  to  community 
planning  and  development,  public  vrelfare,  manpower 
and  demonstration  projects. 

Y.  Siistemicide  Planning.  Management  and  Support- 
ing Functions 

These  are  the  centralized  activities  and  services  es- 
sential for  efScient  program  planning,  direction  and 
admiaistration. 

SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 


Support  and  Maintenance  Programs 
State  support  for  aid  programs 


Local  administration  for  aid  programs- 

Aid  programs  for  adults 

Aid  programs  for  children 

Aid  programs — unmet  shelter  needs 

Aid  program  appeals 

Eligibility  control 


Certification  of  federal  food  stamps. 

Aid   programs — federal    

Medical  assistance  program 


The  department's  programs  are  primarily  admin- 
istered by  county  welfare  departments.  With  respect 
to  all  locally  administered  programs,  the  department's 
responsibilities  are  to :  establish  the  general  policies 
and  standards  required  to  assure  equitable  treatment ; 
evaluate  the  application  of  such  policies  and  standards 
by  local  agencies;  provide  supportive  and  consultant 
services  to  assist  and  improve  local  operations;  sub- 
vent  local  administration. 

Certain  departmental  activities  required  to  dis- 
charge these  responsibilities  are  common  to  all  locally 
administered  programs.  The  department  must:  de- 
velop and  keep  current  program  policies,  standards, 
procedures  and  guides;  provide  program  interpreta- 
tion, professional  and  technical  support  and  consul- 
tation to  local  agencies ;  review  and  evaluate  program 
operations ;  disburse,  audit  and  account  for  local  sub- 
ventions; gather,  analyze  and  report  program  infor- 
mation. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  department's  programs 
operate  under  federal  law  and  are  supported  in  large 
part  by  federal  funds.  For  these  programs  the  depart- 
ment must  submit  and  maintain  current  with  the  fed- 
eral government,  operational  plans  which  assure  that 
these  federally  supported  programs  are  operated  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  federal  law  and  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  federal  agencies. 

The  department  is  also  responsible  for  eligibility 
determination,  eligibility  review,  fair  hearings,  and 
related  social  services  with  respect  to  the  California 
Medical  Assistance  Program. 


ACTUAL 
l°S7-fiS 

$3,031,078 
165.296,437 
.544.192.733 
456.839,988 

476.509 

.347.622 

22  429 

2.250.9.39 

1.253.985 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

$3,575,796 

194.279.979 

6ni,9S0.900 

567,588,500 

3.814,482 

986,975 

339,358 

22,208 

3.2oS.9.S9 

1.922,448 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 

$3,738,288 

208.673.300 

654,990.700 

654,028,700 

882.856 

398.125 

37,654 

4.266.939 

1,695,607 


Totals,  Support  and  Maintenance $1,173,711,720    $1,377,769,585    $1,528,712,169 


II. 


Human  Resources  Conservation  Programs 

Self-support 

Family  and  child  development 

Child  protection 

Adoption    

Protective  services  for  the  mentally  handicapped 

Totals.  Human  Resources  Conservation 

III.  Public  Protection  Program 

IT.  Community  and  Local  Agency  Resources  Improvement  and 
Support  Programs 

Community  Planning   and   Development 

Public  'Welfare  Manpower 

Demonstration   Projects   

Totals,  Community  and  Local  Agency  Resources  Im- 
provement  and   Support 


$103,779 

15.305.870 

1 .694.608 

9..5.33.609 

12.538.486 

$39,176,352 

$3,247,777 


."5283,120 
2.095.776 
6,496.705 


SS.S75.601 


$263,434 
15.489.080 

2.OS5.007 
11.670.230 
14.716.346 

$44,224,097 

$3,438,520 


$276,289 
2,578,321 
3,524.552 


$6,379,162 


$369,862 
15,510,023 

2,061,702 
12.793,407 
15,321,687 

$46,056,681 

$3,607,257 


$288,287 
2,865.570 
1,053.640 


.$4,207,497 


Subtotals   $1,225,011,450    $1,431,811,364    $1,582,588,604 
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3  ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

4  V.  Systemwide  Planning,  Management  and  Supporting  Fuuc-  1967-6S  196S-69                 1969-70 

5  tions  Undistributed  $1,743,419  ?2,118,904           .$2,028,287 

6  ==^=^    ====^=    === 

7  GROSS  TOTALS,  ALL  PROGRAMS $1.22f,.:i.-j4.s»i9  $1,433,930,268  $1,584,611,891 

8  Reimbursements    .l.Jii.~!,:25S  ^,226,903             1,S1.5,1S7 

9  Homeouners  Property  Tax  Relief  Fund -  500,000 

10  Federal  funds  a 601420,580         698,953,J,2J,         128,592,866 

11  Counties  shareb 195.690.116         231.165,511         211,318,596 

12  ===        ==        == 

13  NET  TOTALS,  ALL  PROGRAMS  (General  Fund) .$422,281,255       $495,084,364       $576,825,242 

14 

15    Personnel  man-years  1,519                    1,761.5                1,756.8 

16 

17  SUJIMARY  OF  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 

18 

19  I.  Support  and  Maintenance  Programs 

20  -^id  programs — unmet  shelter  needs -  -           $3,814,482 

21  Eligibility  control -  -                  15,226 

22  *        

23  Totals,  Support  and  Maintenance -  -           $3,829,708 

24 

25  II.  Human  Re.'^ources  ConserTation  Programs 

26  Self-support   -  -              $221,282 

27  Family  and  child  development -  -               986,173 

28  Protective  services  for  the  mentally  handicapped —  -               126,842 

29  — 

30  Totals,  Human  Resources  Conservation  Programs -  -          $1,334,297 

31 

32  lA  .  Community  and  Local  Agency  Improvement  and  Support 

33  Programs 

34  Public  welfare  manpower -  -               $22,076 

35  Uniform  local  welfare  information  system -  -               216,000 

36  

37  Totals,   Community    and   Local   Agency   Improvement 

38  and  Support  Programs -  -              $238,076 

39  ■ 

40  Total,  Augmentations -  -           $5,402,081 

41  Reimiursements    _  _                            _ 

42  ■ 

43  Net  Total,  Augmentations -  -           $5,402,081 

44  General  Fund -  -             2,001,000 

45  Federal  funds  a -  -             2,993.8^0 

46  Counties'  shareb -  -                401,2-il 

47 

48    Personnel  man-years  —                          —                        39 

49 

50  GRAND  TOTALS.  ALL  PROGRAMS $1.226.7.54,869    $1,433,930,268    $l,.o90,013,972 

51  Reimiursements    1,362,258  2.226,903            1,815,181 

52  Homeowners  Property  Tax  Relief  Fund -  500.000                            - 

53  Federal  funds  B.  601.1,20.580         698.953,.m         131.586.106 

54  County    funds    195,690,116         231,165,511         211,185,831 

55  ^^=^=^==        ^^^^^^^^"^^^        ^^^^^^^^^^ 

56  NET  TOTALS,  ALL  PROGRAMS  (General  Fund) $422,281,255       $495,084,364       $578,826,242 

57 

58    Personnel   man-years  1,519                    1,761.5                1,795.8 

59 
60 

61  PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS 

63  I.  SUPPORT  AND   MAINTENANCE   PROGRAMS 

64 

65  Eligibility  Control  Past  year       Current  year         Budget  year 

gg  Eligibility    control — augmenta- 

67  The  enactment  of  the  1967  amendments  to  the  Fed-  PerXr^efman-'Tari"::::::::             -                -       '^-^^'"f 

g|  eral  Social  Security  Act  and  recent  state  legislation 

70  has  required  that  the  department  increase  its  activities  Unmet  Shelter  Need 

71  in  the  eligibility  safety  function.  This  consists  of  pel-  ^  j^l   appropriation   of   $1.5   million   of   state 

73  icy  interpretation  to  local  welfare  departments  and  ^^^^^  -^  requested  for  fiscal  year  1969-70  to  enable 

74  special  surveys  to  be  conducted  at  the  request  of  _de-  ^^^  department  to  continue  the  critical  unmet  shelter 

76  partment  administrators  who  are  dealing  with  critical  ^^^^^  program  authorized  under  the  combined  provi- 

77  welfare  problems.  The  major  area  to  be  covered  is  the  ^j^^^^  ^j  Chapter  1.  Statutes  of  1968,  1st  Extraordi- 

79  coordinated    state-county    testing    program    covering  ^^^^^  Session,  and  Senate  Constitutional  Amendment 

80  grant  determination.  In  addition,  further  testing  must  i    ^^^  Extraordinarv  Session  of  1968,  as  approved  by 

82  be  made  for  the  food  stamp  program  and  the  social  the   electorate  for  public  assistance   recipients.   This 

83  services  activities  at  the  local  level.  One  professional  level  of  appropriation  would  result  in  approximately 

85  position  is  requested  to  augment  the  limited  staff  now  $.3,797  million  being  made  available  during  fiscal  year 

86  authorized  for  this  function.  1969-70  for  critical  housing  needs  of  public  assistance 

88  a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  total.t. 

in  *"  Counties'  share  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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PROGRAM    AUGMENTATIONS— Continued 
I.  SUPPORT  AND   MAINTENANCE   PROGRAMS— Continued 


recipients  who  are  disqualified  from  receiving  prop- 
erty tax  relief  through  the  exemption  method.  In- 
cluded in  the  $3,797  million  total  program  is  $1,865,- 
200  federal  funds  and  $-431,800  counties'  share. 

The  program  augmentation  proposes  funds  to  en- 
able a  limited  number  of  public  assistance  recipients 
to  repair  or  move  from  grossly  unsafe  and  unsanitary 
housing;  to  secure  special  equipment  essential  to  in- 


home  occupancy  by  disabled  recipients;  or  to  meet  a 
special  housing  emergency  need  for  which  funds  are 
not  available  from  other  resources. 


Unmet   shelter  need — augmen- 
tation    


Past  year       Current  year         Budget  year 
-    $3,814,482 


II.  HUMAN   RESOURCES  CONSERVATION   PROGRAMS 
Self-Support 


Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN) 

As  a  result  of  recent  federal  legislation  and  the 
enactment  of  Chapter  1369,  Statutes  of  1968  (AB 
210),  the  WIN  program  was  established  in  California 
under  the  Department  of  Employment.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  has  the  responsibility  for  su- 
pervising the  activities  of  the  various  counties  in 
referring  appropriate  welfare  recipients,  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  various  aspects  of  the  program  including 
the  payment  of  cash  grants,  and  the  development  of 
new  statewide  welfare  administrative  procedures  for 
this  new  program.  To  carry  out  this  responsibility, 
the  department  has  created  an  Employment  and  Re- 
habilitation Branch.  To  properly  carry  out  these  va- 
ried responsibilities,  four  professional  positions  are 
requested  to  augment  the  program  staff  and  two  ad- 
ditional professional  positions  are  requested  for  the 
support  staff. 

Past  year  Current  year  Budget  year 
Work  Incentive  Program — 

Augmentation   -  -  $102,456 

Personnel  man-years —  —  5 

Employment  and  Training  (ETP) 

The  Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN)  is  currently 
in  operation  in  26  counties  and  the  number  of  recipi- 
ents served  is  subject  to  the  availability  of  WIN 
training  positions.  To  expand  the  emplojTnent  and 
training  effort  to  its  maximum  potential,  pending  the 
full  development  of  the  WIN  program,  the  depart- 
ment is  encouraging  all  counties  to  develop  an  em- 
plojTnent  and  training  program  (ETP)  to  operate 
on  a  voluntary  basis  in  conjunction  with  WIN.  The 
ETP  program  will  be  supplemental  to  WIN  and  will 


in  no  circumstances  compete  with  this  mandated  pro- 
gram. One  additional  professional  position  is  requested 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  to  see  that  they  are  properly  applied. 


Employment  and  Training 
Program — Augmentation 
Personnel  man-years 


Past  year       Current  year         Budget  year 

$16,750 
-  -  1 


Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services 

To  allow  for  an  additional  120  mentally  retarded 
persons  to  enter  sheltered  employment,  a  program 
augmentation  is  requested. 

Past  year      Current  year         Budget  year 
Sheltered  Employment — 


Augmentation 


$80,000 


Child  Care  Services 

Recent  federal  and  state  legislation  has  clearly 
stated  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  state  to 
enact  regulations  and  make  provisions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  day  care  services  for  children  whose  par- 
ents or  foster  parents  need  child  care  when  they  are 
at  work,  engaged  in  training,  or  education,  or  are 
away  from  home  for  other  reasons.  While  it  is  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  various  counties  to 
establish  and  maintain  these  centers,  the  department 
provides  the  field  staff  for  supervision  and  consulta- 
tion. One  additional  professional  and  one  clerical  po- 
sition is  requested  to  augment  the  limited  field  staff 
now  authorized  for  this  activity. 

Past  year       Current  year         Budget  year 


Child  Care  Services — 

Augmentation 

Personnel  man-years  _ 


Family  and  Child  Development 


Preschool  Educational  Services 


To  extend  this  program  to  an  increased  number 
of  welfare  children,  a  program  augmentation  is  re- 
quested. 


Preschool  Educational  Service — 
Augmentation   


Past  year       Current  year 


$22,076 
2 


Budget  year 
3,173 
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PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS— Continued 

II.   HUMAN    RESOURCES  CONSERVATION    PROGRAMS— Continued 

Protective  Services  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped 


As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  Chapter  1667, 
Statutes  of  1967.  and  the  extension  of  the  Short- 
Do.vle  program,  the  department  has  initiated  a  pro- 
gram wherein  Protective  Services  staff  have  joined 
■with  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
in  the  prerelease  screening  of  mental  patients  in  the 
state  hospitals.  The  purpose  of  this  team  effort  is  to 
properly  evaluate  the  medical  and  social  needs  of 
these  patients  prior  to  their  release.  The  Governor's 
Budget  for  fiscal  year  1968-69  included  within  the 
estimated  leave  patient  statistics,  an  equivalent  of 


1,307  mentally  ill  prerelease  patients.  It  is  proposed 
that  an  additional  378  equivalent  cases  be  allowed  for 
a  total  of  1.685  mentally  ill  release  patients  for  fiscal 
year  1969-70.  The  application  of  the  work  measure- 
ment standard  used  for  this  activity  results  in  the 
request  for  an  addition  eight  professional  and  three 
clerical  positions. 


Past  year 

Current  year 

Budget  year 

Protective   Services   for   the 

Mentally    Handicapped — 

Augmentation     

— 

- 

$126,842 

Personnel  man-years 

- 

- 

10 

IV.  COMMUNITY  AND   LOCAL  AGENCY  IMPROVEMENT  AND  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 


Staff  Recruitment  and  Training 

Due  to  the  impact  of  changing  programs  and 
methods  used  in  the  welfare  field,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  the  development  of  appropriate  training  con- 
tent, training  material  guides  and  audio-visual  aids 
for  use  by  county  welfare  departments  as  well  as  for 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  training  staff.  Partic- 
ular emphasis  is  required  on  data  related  to  the  train- 
ing of  subprofessionals,  case  aides,  volunteers,  and 
social  work,  clerical  and  technical  staff  at  all  levels. 
One  professional  and  one  clerical  position  is  requested 
to  augment  the  staff  assigned  to  this  aetivitv. 


Staff  Recruitment   and   Train- 
ing— Augmentation   

Personnel  man-years 


Past  year       Current  year         Budget  year 
$22,076 


Uniform  Local  Welfare  Information  System 

The  department  has  proposed  the  development  of  a 
Uniform  Welfare  Information  System  utilizing  the 
electronic   data  processing  capabilities  developed  by 


the  counties  and  state.  The  need  for  uniform  and 
timely  information  in  the  welfare  field  is  an  acknowl- 
edged fact.  The  proposed  project  has  the  full  support 
of  the  county  supervisors,  welfare  directors,  and 
several  data  processing  associations. 

The  development  and  implementation  of  this  system 
will  reduce  the  burden  on  counties  related  to  fiscal, 
statistical  and  other  siiecial  reports.  It  will  also  sim- 
plify the  job  of  the  eligibility  worker  and  the  social 
worker,  will  reduce  the  impact  of  paperwork,  and 
will  improve  the  total  management  information  base. 
In  addition,  a  qualified  state  staff  wiU  be  developed 
to  review  and  report  upon  the  various  county  ADP 
activities  relating  to  welfare,  as  required  bj'  federal 
regtalation.  To  carry  out  this  activity,  18  professional 
and  two  clerical  positions  are  requested  to  be  assigned 
to  the  data  processing  bureau. 


Uniform  Local  Welfare 
Information  System — 
Augmentation 

Per.sonnel  man-years 


Past  year       Current  year         Budget  year 


$216,000 
18 


SUMMARY 

TOTAL  EXPENDITLlRES  ALL  PRO- 
GRAMS—AUGJIBXTATION    -             -           39  -  -  $5,402,081 

General   Fund   _              _              _  _  _  2.001,000 

Federal  funds  a -  -  2,993.SiO 

Counties  shared —  —  ^Oy.Sytl 

State   support    -             -           21  -  -  $305;426 

General   Fund   _              _              _  _  _  126,500 

Federal  funds  a -  -  178,926 

Special  social  service -             -            18  -  -  $1,282,173 

General  Fund    _              _              _  _  _  37J/.500 

Federal  funds  a -  _  907.673 

Public  assistance _             _             _  _  _  $3,814,482 

General   Fund   _              _              _  _  _  1,500.000 

Federal  funds  ^ -  -  1,907,21,1 

Counties  shared —  —  1,07,241 

a  Grants   from   the   federal   government   and   expenditures   therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals, 
b  Counties'  share  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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I.  SUPPORT  AND  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS 


Oijectives 

The  objectives  of  these  programs  are :  To  enable 
individuals  and  families  with  children  to  subsist  at  a 
level  compatible  with  health  and  decency  when,  de- 
spite their  best  efforts,  they  cannot  support  them- 
selves ;  and  to  assure  that  aid  goes  only  to  those  eligi- 
ble under  the  law  and  in  the  correct  amount. 

Need 

The  need  for  these  aid  payment  programs  is  based 
on  these  facts: 

1.  In  a  money  economy  such  as  ours,  the  goods  and 
services  essential  to  life  itself  are  available  only  to 
those  who  have  the  money  with  which  to  buy  them. 

2.  Subsistence  at  a  minimum  level  of  health  and 
decency  requires  an  income  which  will  buy  what  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  describes  as  "ade- 
quate diet  at  low  cost. ' ' 

.3.  This  low  level  of  income  provides  no  substan- 
tial margin  of  safety,  and  leaves  little  room  for 
putting  aside  something  for  a  rainy  day.  Thus, 
people  living  at  this  level  are  constantly  faced  with 
the  risk  of  having  to  depend  on  public  aid  when 
something  happens  to  interrupt  their  normal  income 
source. 

4.  Although  there  is  no  precise  information  avail- 
able for  1968,  it  is  estimated  that  in  1966,  about  2.5 
million  Californians — 13.3  percent  of  our  population 
— had  annual  incomes,  or  were  living  in  families 
with  annual  incomes  at,  or  below,  this  ' '  low  income ' ' 
level.  An  even  larger  proportion  of  persons  living 
alone,  especially  aged,  blind,  or  disabled,  and  of 
large  families  and  families  headed  by  women,  were 
in  this  group  than  was  true  of  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

A  review  of  the  problems  which  have  manifested 
themselves  in  the  Public  Assistance  Programs  during 
recent  years  suggest  that  changes  might  be  made  to 
the  fiscal  administration  of  these  programs.  One  such 
change  could  be  an  amendment  to  the  statutes  cover- 
ing Public  Assistance  Programs  to  allow  the  adminis- 
tractor  to  make  such  pro  rata  reductions  as  would  be 
necessary  if  a  closed-end  appropriation  were  in  effect 
and  there  were  not  sufficient  funds  appropriated  to 
meet  the  cost  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  met 
under  the  existing  statutes  by  the  counties. 


General  Description 

The  support  and  maintenance  programs  are  admin- 
istered by  county  welfare  departments  under  policies 
and  standards  set  by  the  department.  The  purpose 
of  the  programs  as  a  whole  is  described  in  Section 
10001(a),  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code.  It  involves: 
Determining  eligibility  for  and  providing  money  pay- 
ments through  the  various  categorical  aid  programs 
for  needy  children  and  needy  aged  blind  or  disabled 
adults ;  certifying  the  eligibility  of  these  needy  people 
for  Medi-Cal  benefits  and  for  food  stamps. 

Over  1.8  million  Californians  were  aided  by  these 
programs  during  1967-G8.  At  any  one  point  in  time 
during  that  period  about  1.2  million  were  on  aid.  The 
difference  between  these  two  figures  reflects  the  extent 
to  which  people  come  and  go  from  the  rolls.  Needy 
children  comprised  more  than  48  percent  of  all  re- 
cipients, and  aged,  blind  and  disabled  persons  slightly 
more  than  a  third.  The  needy  parents  or  relatives 
caring  for  the  children  made  up  the  balance  of  about 
17  percent.  These  people  received  money  pajTnents 
totaling  slightly  over  $1  billion  during  this  period. 
About  54  percent  of  these  funds  went  to  recipients  of 
OAS,  ATD  and  AB  with  AFDC  children  and  their 
families  accounting  for  nearly  46  percent. 

All  the  programs  through  which  money  payments 
are  made  have  certain  things  in  common.  They  are 
established  under  authority  contained  in  the  Welfare 
and  Institutions  Code;  administered  by  county  wel- 
fare departments  under  regulations  contained  in  the 
department's  Manual  of  Policies  and  Procedures;  and 
financed  by  state,  county  and  federal  governments. 
Recipients  must  have  certain  characteristics  which 
allow  them  to  qualify  for  a  particular  aid  category. 
Income  may  not  exceed  the  level  required  to  meet 
"need"  as  determined  by  prescribed  standards  nor 
may  resources  exceed  prescribed  levels.  Income  from 
other  sources  is  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the 
amount  of  aid  to  be  paid.  Overpayments  of  aid  are 
subject  to  repayment  through  voluntary  or  court  ac- 
tion, or  in  eases  where  information  on  income  or  re- 
sources was  willfully  withheld,  through  adjustment  of 
subsequent  grants. 

Fraud  Prevention  and  Prosecution 

The  State  Social  Welfare  Board  report  on  welfare 
fraud  places  major  emphasis  on  prevention  and  uni- 
form handling  of  eases  of  suspected  fraud  between 
aid  categories.  It  makes  specific  recommendations  to 
improve  methods  in  dealing  with  the  problem  by  the 
ccrtinty   welfare    departments    and    the    department; 
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I.  SUPPORT  AND   MAINTENANCE   PROGRAMS— Continued 


promoting  more  effccti\e  (.'ommunieation  between  case- 
workers and  recipients;  closer  liaison  and  training 
relationships  between  county  welfare  departments  and 
district  attorney's  offices;  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
proposals  for  improving  detection  and  investigation  of 
cases  of  suspected  fraud.  Some  recommendations  can 
be  adopted  by  administrative  action  and  others  re- 
quire legislation  or  negotiation  with  federal  authori- 
ties. 

New  Approaches  in  Welfare  Administration 

On  June  30,  1968,  the  department  completed  the 
statewide  installation  of  two  new  approaches  to  the 
administration  of  the  old  age  security  program.  One 
feature  of  this  modified  pattern  involves  the  admin- 
istrative separation  of  the  functions  of  determining 
eligibility  and  the  amount  of  the  grant  from  those  of 


providing  social  services.  The  other  feature  is  the  use 
of  a  self-declaration  as  a  basis  for  determining  eligi- 
bility. During  the  current  year,  the  department  is: 

a.  Beginning  the  phased  installation  of  both 
these  new  approaches  in  the  aid  to  the  blind  and 
the  aid  to  the  disabled  programs. 

b.  Encouraging  county  welfare  departments  to 
develop  and  carry  out  plans  for  the  functional  sep- 
aration of  aid  and  services  in  the  APDC  program. 

c.  Working  with  county  welfare  departments  in 
developing  and  testing  standards  and  procedures 
for  the  use  of  the  self-declaration  method  in  AFDC. 

In  carrying  out  this  work,  the  department  will  have 
the  benefit  of  the  results  of  demonstration  projects 
currently  under  way  in  Santa  Clara  and  Marin  Coun- 
ties, as  well  as  the  accumulated  experience  in  the  use 
of  this  method  in  the  adult  programs. 


State  Support  Aid  Programs 


Workload  Adjustments 


Due  to  the  decrease  in  the  new  caseload  in  the  Aid 
to  the  Totally  Disabled  Program  (ATD)  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  workload  standards  approved  for  this 
activity,  three  ATD  teams  were  deleted. 


To  expedite  the  work  of  the  ATD  disability  review 
teams,  this  activity  has  been  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions of  eight  teams  each.  Currently,  there  are  two 
unit  clerks  authorized  to  staff  these  sections.  One  ad- 
ditional unit  clerk  is  requested. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing   program   costs   244.4       296.5       291.5  $3,031,078  $3,-575.796 

Workload  adjustments -             -              3.6  -  - 

Totals,  State  Support  Aid  Programs..       244.4       296.5       295.1  $3,031,078  $3,575,796 

State  Support : 

General  Fund  1,939,890  2,288,509 

Federal  funds  a- 1,091,188  1,281,287 

Distribution  of  State  Support— Categorical  Aid  Programs 

Old  Age  Security  (OAS) 79.2         96.1         97.3  $982,675  $1,159,273 

General  Fund  628,912  1-1,1,933 

Federal  funds  353,163  J,n,3JiO 

Aid  to  the  Blind   (AB  and  APSB) 4.5           5.5           5.6  56,075  66,152 

General  Fund 35.S8S  J,2,331 

Federal  funds  20.181  23,815 

Aid  to  Families  with   Dependent  Chil- 
dren (AFDC) 118.6       143.9       145.6  1,470,982  1,735,334 

General  Fund 9il,J,29  1,110,615 

Federal  funds  529,553  62^,119 

Aid  to  the  Totally  Disabled  (ATD)  __         42.1         51           46.6  521,346  615,0.37 

General  Fund 333,661  393,62/, 

Federal  funds  181,685  221,1,13 

TOTAL   EXPENDITURES    244.4       296.5       295.1  $3,031,078  $3,575,796 

General  Fund 1,939,890  2,288,509 

Federal  funds  & 1,091,188  1,281,281 

Local  Administration  of  Public  Assistance 


$3,690,434 

47,854 

$3,738,288 

2,1,08,163 
1,329,525 


$1,233,919 

189,108 

J,U,211 

70,412 

i5,063 

25,3),9 

1,847,072 
1,182,126 
66J,,9J,6 
586,885 
391,866 
195,019 

$3,738,288 
2,408,163 
1,329,525 


In  administering  the  public  assistance  programs, 
county  welfare  departments  incur  costs  under  two 
major  categories : 

A.  Administration — costs  attributable  to  depart- 
mental management  and  supporting  staff  services,  e.g., 
fiscal,  statistical,  etc.,  and  general  operating  expenses ; 

B.  Case  Services — costs  attributable  to  services  pro- 
vided to  people,  e.g.,  determining  eligibility  for  assist- 

a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom 


ance  and  the  amount  of  the  aid  pajTnent,  casework, 
counseling  and  other  social  services  such  as  child  care, 
homemaker  services  and  work  and  training  related 
expenses. 

All  of  these  local  administrative  costs  are  borne  by 
the  county  and  federal  governments  except  for:  1) 
certain  case  service  costs  in  AFDC  related  to  the 
Work    Incentive    Program    (WIN)    as   provided   by 

are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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I.  SUPPORT  AND   MAINTENANCE   PROGRAMS— Continued 
Local  Administration  of  Public  Assistance — Continued 


Chapter  1313,  Statutes  of  1968;  2)  the  costs  of  home- 
maker  services  provided  under  the  provisions  of  Chap- 
ter 1400,  Statutes  of  1968 ;  3)  certain  case  services  and 
other  staff  costs  related  to  the  provision  of  preschool 
educational  services  which  are  included  in  the  funds 
budgeted  for  preschool  educational  services  under  the 
family  and  development  program.  Federal  funds  for 
count}''  administration  are  received  by  the  state  and 
forwarded  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  sub- 
ject to  adjustment  upon  receipt  and  audit  of  the  coun- 
ties '  statements  of  expenditures. 


Workload  Adjustment 

The  level  of  program  approved  for  training  related 
expenses  for  WIN  participants  for  fiscal  year  1968-69 
of  $4,333,979  is  proposed  for  extension  into  fiscal 
year  1969-70  and  totals  $4,395,000  all  funds.  How- 
ever, by  federal  law  the  nonfederal  share  for  these 
expenditures  changes  from  15  percent  to  25  percent. 
On  this  basis,  it  is  proposed  that  the  General  Fund 
support  for  the  program  be  increased  from  $441,343 
to  $731,031  and  the  county  share  from  $208,753  to 
$367,719. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs _              _             _  $165,296,437  $189,946,000  $204,278,300 

Program  and  budget  changes _              _             _  _  4,333,979  4,395,000 

Totals,    Local    Administration   for   Aid 

Programs   _              _              _  $165,296,437  $194,279,979  $208,673,300 

Local  Administration : 

General  Fund  -  Ul,3-'i3  731.031 

Federal  funds  a 101,686,972  117,937.800  125,Ji^7.673 

Counties  fundsb 63,609,1,65  75.900,836  82,1,84,596 

Distribution  of  Local  Administrative  Cost — Categorical  Aid  Programs 

Aid  to  the  Blind  and  Aid  to  Potentially  Self-Supporting  Blind 

Administration    -  $465,169  $488,425 

Ongoing  case  service -  2,180,831  2,289,875 

Totals  $2,453,433  $2,646,000  $2,778,300 

Federal  funds  1,409,662  1,582.308  1,661.1,23 

Counties'  share 1,01,3,771  1,063,692  1,116,877 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 

Administration    -  22,390,620  25,138,050 

Ongoing  case  service -  96,409,380  109,361,950 

Work  Incentive  Program -  4,333,979  4,395,000 

Totals  $110,115,097  $123,133,979  $138,895,000 

General  funds -  Ul,3.l,3  731,031 

Federal  funds 69,303,1,53  75,555,1,92  85,796,250 

Counties'  share 1,0,811,61,4  47,137,11,4  52,367,719 

Aid  to  Totally  Disabled 

Administration    -  7,752,180  10,587,060 

Ongoing  case  service -  29,247,820  24,412.940 

Totals  $31,035,869  $37,000,000  $35,000,000 

Federal  funds  18.189,136  21,000,000  19,000,000 

Counties'  share 12,81,6,733  16,000,000  16,000,000 

Old  Age  Security 

Administration    -  8,079,750  8,208,000 

Ongoing  case  service -  23,420,250  23,792,000 

Totals  $21,692,038  $31,500,000  $32,000,000 

Federal  funds  a 12,784,721  19,800,000  19,000.000 

Comities'  share 8.907.317  11,700,000  13,000,000 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  $165,296,437  $194,279,979  $208,673,300 

General  Fund -  441,31,3  731,031 

Federal   funds  ^^    101,686,972  117,937,800  125,457,673 

Counties'  share  b 63,609,465  75,900,836  82,484,596 

Aid  Programs  for  Adults 


These  are  the  money  payment  programs  for  the 
aged,  blind  and  disabled.  Their  common  purpose  is  to 
provide  the  economic  base  essential  to  decent  living, 
and  to  the  exercise  of  the  optimum  degree  of  independ- 
ence and  self-direction. 


During  the  past  year  the  department  made  a  study 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  consolidating  aU  fed- 
erally reimbursed  adult  aid  programs  as  provided  by 
Title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  accordance 
with  the  legislative  policy  expressed  in  Chapter  1396, 


a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals, 
b  Counties'  share  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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I.  SUPPORT  AND  MAINTEN 


Aid  Programs  for 

Statutes  of  1968,  these  studies  will  be  continued  dur- 
ing the  current  and  budget  years. 

A  program  of  comprehensive  in-home  and  out-of- 
home  nonmedical  care  services  for  aged,  blind,  dis- 
abled recipients  was  authorized  by  Chapter  1399, 
Statutes  of  1968.  Chapter  1400,  Statutes  of  1968, 
iiuthorizes  the  department  in  cooperation  with  county 
welfare  departments,  to  develop  a  plan  under  which 
counties  may  provide  homemaker  services  for  adult 
recipients.  Implementation  of  these  programs  will  re- 
sult in  these  services  being  provided  directly  to  recipi- 
ents in  lieu  of  grant  payments  for  these  services. 

Old  Age  Security  (GAS) 

Tliis  is  a  public  assistance  program  for  needy  per- 
sons 65  years  of  age  or  older  who  have  resided  in 
California  at  least  tive  years.  Money  payments  to  aged 
persons  with  no  other  income  may  not  be  less  than 
the  statutory  minimum  standard  of  $123.50  (effective 
December  1,  1968).  Payments  to  an  aged  person  with 
other  income,  when  added  to  tliat  income,  may  not 
exceed  $188.50  (effective  December  1,  19681  unless 
he  has  a  special  need  for  attendant  care  services  to 
enable  him  to  remain  in  his  own  home. 

As  of  July  1968,  there  were  about  293.500  aged 
persons  receiving  money  payments  through  this  pro- 
gram, with  the  average  statewide  payment  being 
$100.59.  This  group  represents  17  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple 65  or  over  in  California.  Recipients  had  an  aver- 
age monthly  income  from  all  sources  of  approximately 
$50  with  over  72  percent  of  them  receiving  federal 
social  security  benefits.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
recipients  own  their  own  home ;  3  percent  own  income 
producing  property ;  and  about  73  percent  have  prop- 
erty reserves,  mostly  cash,  interment  plots,  or  life  in- 
surance. The  typical  recipient  of  Old  Age  Security  in 
California  is  77  years  old,  widowed,  has  resided  in  the 
state  about  31  years  and  has  received  OAS  for  seven 
years.  Seventy  percent  of  the  recipients  are  women. 
Eighty-four  percent  of  the  aged  recipients  live  in  a 
house  or  apartment,  with  more  than  two  out  of  five 
of  these  living  alone.  Twelve  percent  have  other  in- 
dependent living  arrangements,  with  the  balance  in 
some  type  of  out-of-home  care  situation. 

The  expenditure  estimates  for  1968-69  have  been 
revised  using  the  following  assumptions : 

1.  Caseload  projections  involve  the  following : 

a.  Basic  OAS  caseload  is  expected  to  rise  by  600 
per  month  during  the  remaining  two  months  of 
1968,  and  increase  by  500  per  month  during  Jan- 
uary-June 1969. 


ANCE  PROGRAMS— Continued 
Adults — Continued 

b.  Bj^  action  of  a  three-judge  U.S.  District  Court, 
effective  April  1968,  the  State  has  been  enjoined 
from  applying  any  durational  residential  require- 
ments as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  public  as- 
sistance pa^-meuts.  The  full  impact  of  this  suspen- 
sion of  durational  residence  requirement  is  expected 
to  increase  the  OAS  caseload  by  3.9  percent.  It  es- 
timated that  11,400  cases  will  have  been  added  to 
the  OAS  caseload  due  to  this  change.  In  terms  of 
average  caseload,  it  is  estimated  that  an  average  of 
8,600  cases  will  have  received  aid  due  to  this  injunc- 
tion during  the  1968-69  fiscal  year. 

2.  A  $4.00  cost-of-living  increase  effective  Decem- 
ber 1968. 

3.  Continuation  of  the  special  need  allowance  of 
$4.00  provided  most  OAS  recipients  not  receiving  the 
statutory  maximum. 

4.  The  estimate  reflects  a  new  Federal  regulation 
implementing  a  federal  rule  which  prevents  states 
from  recouping  overpayments  of  aid  by  adjusting 
subsequent  grants,  unless  the  recipient  willfully  with- 
held information  on  income  or  resources. 

5.  Reflects  the  rather  sharp  uptrend  in  the  OAS 
average  grant  which  began  April  1968. 

The  expenditure  estimates  for  1969-70  have  been 
made  using  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  Caseload  projections  involve  the  following: 

a.  Basic  caseload  increase  of  500  per  month  dur- 
ing July-December  1969,  and  of  400  per  month  dur- 
ing January-June  1970. 

b.  Caseload  increase  due  to  the  elimination  of  the 
residence  requirement  is  expected  to  remain  at  3.9 
percent.  During  1969-70,  an  average  of  11,600 
eases  is  estimated  to  receive  aid  due  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  durational  requirement,  an  increase  of  3,000 
over  the  average  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

2.  Continuation  into  1969-70  of  the  special  need 
allowance  of  $4.00  provided  most  OAS  recipients  not 
receiving  the  statutory  maximum. 

3.  A  $3  cost-of-living  increase  effective  December 
1969. 

4.  Continuation  of  the  change  in  the  Federal  policy 
for  adjusting  overpayments  effective  September  1, 
1968. 

Program  Data 

Recipient  rate 

As  of  June  per  1.000  persons 

of  each  year  Caseload  ajcd  65  and  over 

1968 291,886  165.6 

1969 307,400  169.3 

1970 313,000  167.5 
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I.  SUPPORT  AND   MAINTENANCE   PROGRAMS— Continued 

Aid  Programs  for  Adults — Continued 
Caseload  Analysis 

Assistance : 

Estimated  average  caseload  based  on  current  state  and  federal 

law    290,430  301,600  310.600 

Average  Monthly  Payment 

Assistance  : 

Estimated  average  payment  based  on  current  state  and  federal 

law    -  $98.52  $95.79  $98.45 

Special  need  allowance  made  by  Budget  Act  of  1966  and  1967  3.53  3.58  3.53 

Cost-of-Living  Adjustments  : 

a.  Extension   of   prior   year   cost-of-living   adjustment   to   full- 
year  cost 2.00  3.00  4.00 

b.  Cost-of-living  adjustment  effective  December  of  each  year 1.75  2.36  1.76 

c.  Proposed  changes  in  the  policy  of  adjusting  overpayments -  0.07  0.07 

Adjusted  Average  Monthly  Payment $105.80  $104.75  $107.81 

Expenditures 

Assistance  Payments : 

Estimated  payments  based  on  current  state  and  federal  law-  _      $330,850,776       $335,862,400       $351,953,400 
Special  Need  Allowance   Made  by   Budget  Act   of   1966   and 
1967 : 

Federal 6,202,200  6,349.600  6,539,000 

State 5,373,900  5,508,200  5,672,600 

Counties 895,700  918,000  945,400 

Cost-of-Living  Adjustments : 
Extension  of  Prior-year  Cost-of-Living  Adjustments  to  Full- 
Year  Cost : 

Federal 3,475.700  5.396.200  7,409,700 

State 3,014,200  4,681,200  6,427,800 

Counties 502,400  780,200  1,071,300 

Cost-of-Living  Adjustment  Effective  December  of  Each  Year: 

Federal 3,043,200  4,245,000  3,253,700 

State 2.639,200  3,682,500  2,822,500 

Counties 439.900  613,700  470,400 

Adjustment  Totals,  Payments  to  Recipients $3.56,437,176       $368,037,000       $386,565,800 

Cost  Due  to  Change  in  the  Policy  of  Adjusting  Overpayments: 

Federal -  105,400  129,900 

State -  91,500  112,500 

Counties -  15,200  18,700 

Cost  Due  to  Elimination  of  Residency  Requirement : 

Federal     -  5,398,700  7,4.58,600 

State     -  4,683,300  6,470,200 

County   -  780,600  1,078,400 

Totals,  Old  Age  Security $3.56,437,176  $370,111,700  $401,834,100 

Public  Assistance : 

General  Fund   15Z,862,036  lS.i4-31.300  113,098,600 

Federal  funds  ^ n8,16'!,65S  188,418,500  199,885,700 

Counties'  share  b 25,.}07,/,67  27,2^1,900  28,849,800 

Aid  to  the  Blind  (AB  and  APSB) 

This  is  a  public  assistance  program  for  needy  per-  that  income  may  not  exceed  $193.50  (as  of  December 

sons  without  sight  or  with  impaired  sight.  It  also  in-  1,  1968),  unless  he  has  special  need  for  attendant  care 

eludes    (without   federal   participation)    those   needy  services  to  enable  him  to  remain  in  his  own  home, 

persons  with  impaired  sight,  who  are  unable  to  pro-  As  of  July  1968,  there  were  12,378  blind  persons 

vide  themselves  fully  with  the  necessities  of  life  and  receiving  money  payments  through  this  program  with 

are  working  on  a  plan  for  self-support.  There  is  no  the    average    statewide    payment    being   $138.24.    An 

duration  of  residence  required  for  this  program.  additional    178    persons   were    receiving   Aid   to   the 

Money  payments  to  blind  persons  with  no  income  Po+entially  Self -Supporting  Blind  (APSB)  under  the 

may  not  be  less  than  the  statutory  minimum  standard  authority  of  Sections  13000-13102,  Welfare  and  In- 

of  $143.50  (as  of  December  1,  1968).  Payments  to  a  stitutions  Code.  This  aid  program,  financed  by  state 

blind  person  with  nonexempt  income  when  added  to  and  county  government,  is  similar  in  all  respects  to 

a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
l>  Counties'  share  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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I.  SUPPORT  AND  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Aid  Programs  for  Adults — Continued 

aid  to  the  blind  except  that  it  allows  a  more  liberal  subsequent  grants,  unless  the   recipient  willfully 

handling  of   income  and  resources  as  an  incentive  withheld  information  on  income  or  resources, 

toward  complete  self-support  for  blind  persons  with  The  expenditure  estimates  for  1969-70  have  been 

high  potential.  The  typical  blind  recipient  is  a  woman  ^ade  using  the  following  assumptions : 

over  66  years  old,  widowed,  who  has  resided  in  the  ,  ^-  ^^,^  Aid  to  the  Blind  caseload  is  estimated  to 

state   for   almost  30  years.   Forty-four  percent   are  be  stabilized  at  the  12,500  level.                 _ 

J     rr                                           ^            r  2.  Oost-ot-livmg  lucrcase  of  $4  beginning  Decem- 

"°^^^^^-  berl969 

The  expenditure  estimates  for  1968-69  have  been  3    ^^-  adjustment  for   the   continuing   upward 

revised  using  the  following  assumptions :  ^^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^                   ^  ^  j^^^^^^^  ^  the  aver- 

L  The  caseload  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  is  estimated  ^  estimates 

to  be  stabilized  at  12,450  beginning  November  1968  4.  Continuation  of  the  change  in  the  new  federal 

for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year.  policy  regarding  adjustment  of  overpayments  effee- 

.  \  £ost-of-livmg  increase  of  $4  beginning  Decern-  ^j^^  September  1, 1968. 

ber  1968. 

3.  The  estimate  reflects  a  new  federal  regulation  Program  Data 

regarding  adjustment  of  overpayments  which  be-  as  of  June                                              iKri,0Mp"s'ons 

came    effective    September    1,    1968.    The    regulation  of  each  year                       caseload                           age  is  and  over 

implements   a   federal  rule   which   prevents   states  J^|| il'lio  942 

from  recouping  overpayments  of  aid  by  adjusting  1970  IIIIIZIIIIZ  12)500                         9l!8 


EXPENDITURES 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Caseload  Analysis 

Assistance : 

Estimated  Average  Caseload  Under  Current  State  and  Federal 
Law : 

Aid  to  the  Blind 12,238 

Aid  to  the  Potentially  Self-Supporting  Blind 158 

Average  Monthly  Payment 

Assistance : 

Estimated  Average  Monthly  Payment  "Under  Current  State 
and  Federal  Law : 

Aid  to  the  blind $131.47 

Aid  to  potentially  self-supporting  blind 160.24 

Cost-of-Living  Adjustments : 

a.  Extension  of  prior-year  cost-of-living  adjustment  to  full- 
year  cost : 

Aid  to  the  blind 1.91 

Aid  to  potentially  self-supporting  blind 2.00 

b.  Cost-of-living  adjustment  effective  December  of  each  year : 

Aid  to  the  blind 2.23 

Aid  to  potentially  self-supporting  blind 2.31 

Adjusted  Average  Monthly  Payment : 

Aid  to  the  blind $135.61 

Aid  to  the  potentially  self-supporting  blind 164.55 

Expenditures 

Assistance  Payments : 

Estimated  Total  Payments  Under  Current  State  and  Federal 
Laws: 

Aid  to  the  blind $19,422,498 

Aid  to  the  potentially  self-supporting  blind 328,585 

Cost-of-Living  Adjustments : 

Extension  of  Prior- Year  Cost-of-Living  Adjustment  to   Full- 
Year  Cost : 
Aid  to  the  Blind: 

Federal 140,500 

State 107,000 

Counties 35,700 

Aid  to  Potentially  Selt-Supporting  Blind : 

State 2,900 

Counties 600 


12,435 
180 


12,500 
200 


$136.59 

167.07 

$144.02 
172.50 

3.82 
4.00 

3.83 
4.00 

2.24 
2.31 

2.23 
2.33 

$142.65 
173.38 

$150.08 

178.83 

,381,800 
360,900 

$21,603,000 
414,000 

282,500 

215,600 

71,900 

284,700 

217,400 

72,400 

7,200 
1,400 

8,000 
1,600 

18—4315     P 
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I.  SUPPORT  AND   MAINTENANCE   PROGRAMS— Continued 

Aid  Programs  for  Adults — Continued 

Cost-of -Living  Adjustments  Effective  December  of  Each  Year : 
Aid  to  the  Blind: 

Federal 164.000                165,400                166,100 

State 125,000                126,300                126,800 

Counties 41,600                  42,100                  42,200 

Aid  to  Potentially  Self-Supporting  Blind : 

State - — - 3,700                    4,200                    4,700 

Counties 800                       800                       900 

Adjusted  Totals.   Payments  to  Recipients : 

Aid  to  the  blind  _- l- 20,036,298           21,285,600           22,512,600 

Aid  to  potentially  self-supporting  blind 336,585                374,500                429,200 

Totals,  Aid  to  the  Blind §20,372,883         $21,660,100         $22,941,800 

Public  Assistance : 

General  Fund  7,792,770              8,364,500              S,S7J,,S00 

Federal  funds  a 10,016,1,30           10,549,100           11,157,200 

Counties'  share  h I 2,563,683             2,746,500             2,910,300 

Aid  to  Needy  Disabled  (ATD)  About  18  percent  were  residing  in  a  medical  or  other 

„,  •    ■             ,  1 .          .  ^                           J.             1  kind  of  institution.  Most  of  the  recipients  have  previ- 

This  is  a  public  assistance  program  for  needy  per-  ^^^^  employed  in  agricultural  or  other  unskiUed 

sons  who  have  a  major  physical  and/or  mental  impair-  ^^^^^^    Two-thirds  of  the  recipients  had  no  cash  in- 

ment  which  appears  certain  to  continue  without  sub-  ^^^^  ^^.j^^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^              q/^j^^^^  receiving  outside 

stantial  improvement  and  substantially  precludes  the  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^            ^^^^^^  ^^^  _^g7_7g    ^^^^1     ^^^^ 

mdiyidual    from    engaging    m    a    useful    occupation  social  security  payments.  Many  disabled  people  need 

withm  his  competence.  There  is  no  basic  or  minimum  ^^^     ^.^^^  ^^^.^  activities  of  daily  living  and  in  the 

grant  as  m  o  her  adult  aid  progranis.  Money  pay-  ^  ^^-^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  primarily  through  special  need 

ments  to  the  disabled  are  governed  by  the  Principle  allowances  for  attendant  care  services.  For  most  re- 

of  the  average  grant  as  set  f orth  m  Section  13700  of  eipients,  the  maximum  allowance  for  attendant  serv- 

the  AAMfare  and  Institutions  Code.  Under  this  prin-  -^^^  -^  ^jqq           ^^^^^     ^^^   -^  exceptional  circum- 

ciple  each  person  s  basic  and  special  needs  can  be  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  j^j  j^  ^^  ^300   Currently  about  8,900 

met  up  to  the  standards  so  long  as  the  average  state-  ^^^^^  ^^^  receiving  an  attendant  care  allowance  in 

wide  grant  does  not  exceed  tne  statutory  maximum.  ^^D;  5,000  receiving  $50  or  more  a  month  and  3,900 

It  necessary  to  prevent  the  average  grant  from  ex-  j        than  $50 

eeeding  the  statutory  maximum  individual  payments  j^  developing  the  regulations  and  standards  for  the 
for  special  needs  such  as  attendant  care,  may  be  re-  administration  of  this  program,  the  department  draws 
^*^^^-  upon  the  advice  of  the  ATD  Advisory  Committee 
During  the  fiscal  year  1968-69  the  statutory  maxi-  established  under  the  provisions  of  Section  13507, 
mum  IS  estimated  to  be  $118.67.  Four  dollars  and  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code.  In  addition,  the  de- 
seventy-five  cents  of  this  amount  represents  the  tem-  partment  participates  in  joint  activities  with  a  variety 
porary  increase  authorized  by  Chapter  183,  Statutes  of  public  agencies  and  private  organizations  providing 
of  1968,  which  expires  June  30,  1969.  It  is  anticipated  services  to  or  concerned  with  the  disabled.  Chief 
that  through  the  implementation  of  Chapter  1400,  among  these  are  the  Departments  of  Rehabilitation 
Statutes  of  1968,  the  average  cost  per  case  of  pay-  and  Employment,  the  California  Association  for 
ments  made  through  the  grant  during  1969-70  for  use  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  and  the  California 
by  recipients  in  purchasing  specialized  care  and  serv-  Council  on  Retarded  Children. 

ices  such  as  attendant  care,  may  be  graduaUy  reduced,  i^  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  13555, 

so  that  the  average  monthly  ATD  grant  for  the  fiscal  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code,  and  the  requirements 

year  could  come  withm  the  basic  statutory  maximum.  ^f  Title  XIV,   Social  Security  Act,  the  department 

Sufficient  funds  have  been  included  in  the  estimate  makes  the  final  determination  as  to  the  permanent 

of  the  cost  of  this  program  to  enable  the  department  impairment  and  total  disability  of  persons  applying 

to  implement  the  provisions  of  Chapter  1400,  Statutes  for  ATD.  This  is  accomplished  by  disability  review 

of  1968,  or  to  fund  the  additional  costs  of  this  pro-  teams  of  medical  social  workers  and  physicians  lo- 

gram  based  upon  a  rise  in  the  average  grant  above  cated  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  They  ex- 

the   statutory   ceiling.    The   latter   course   of   action  ^^^^^  and  evaluate  the  medical  and  social  reports 

would  require  an  extension  of  the  previously  author-  Prepared  by  the  county  welfare  departments  on  each 

•     J  „       4.     ■             +1      A  rii-r>          J.      -T  applicant.   The   department  has  set  the   goal   of   10 

ized  moratorium  on  the  ATD  grant  ceiling.  ^  ^ ,  .        ,        j.          4.-       •.      ^.t.          •       ,                 j.i 

°  working  days  tor  action  by  the  review  teams  on  these 

As  of  July  1968  there  were  131,100  persons  reeeiv-  reports  to  assure  that  the  entire  process  of  deter- 

mg  aid  under  this  program;  ahnost  three-fourths  of  mining  eligibility    (including  both  county  and  state 

them  are  over  45  and  almost  half  were  already  on  aid  actions)  is  completed  within  60  calendar  days  of  the 

(usually  general  relief),  when  they  applied  for  ATD.  date  of  application. 

a  Grants  from   the  federal  government  and  expenditures   therefrom  are  not  Included  in  the  overall  budget  totals, 
b  Counties'  share  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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I.  SUPPORT  AND   MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS— Continued 
Aid  Programs  for  Adults — Continued 


The  disability  evaluation  process  is  under  continu- 
ing review  by  the  department  in  order  to  improve  it 
and  reduce  the  length  of  time  required  to  make  dis- 
ability eligibility  determinations. 

The  expenditure  estimates  for  1968-69  have  been 
revised  using  the  following  assumptions : 

1.  Caseload  projections  involve  the  following: 

a.  Tlie  basic  ATD  caseload  estimates  reflect  the 
lower  growth  rate  in  caseload  experienced  since 
October  1967.  This  produces  an  estimate  which 
anticipates  a  monthly  increase  of  about  1,110  in 
the  basic  caseload  during  the  fiscal  year. 

b.  The  elimination  of  the  state  residence  re- 
quirement which  went  into  effect  in  the  latter 
part  of  April  1968  is  expected  to  increase  the 
basic  ATD  caseload  by  1.9  percent,  or  2,600 
cases.  During  1968-69,  an  average  of  2,040  cases 
is  estimated  to  receive  aid  due  to  the  suspension 
of  durational  requirement. 

c.  Mentall3^  retarded  cases  presently  in  state 
hospitals  are  expected  to  be  transferred  to  the 
ATD  program  beginning  November  1968.  The 
transfer  is  expected  to  reach  an  on-going  basis 
by  January  1969,  and  is  estimated  to  total  4,900 
cases. 

2.  Cost-of-living  increase  of  $4  effective  December 
1968. 

3.  The  estimate  reflects  a  new  federal  regulation 
regarding  adjustment  of  overpayments  which  be- 
came effective  September  1,  1968.  The  regulation 
implementing  a  federal  rule  which  prevents  states 
from  recouping  overpayments  of  aid  by  adjusting 
subsequent  grants,  unless  the  recipient  willfully 
withheld  information  on  income  or  resources. 

4.  The  ATD  average  grant  was  computed  at  the 
statutory  maximum  of  $111.50  for  the  period  July- 


November  1968  and  $115.50  for  the  period  Decem- 
ber 1968-June  1969  plus  $4.75  as  provided  under 
Section  13700.5  of  the  W.  &  I.  Code. 

The  expenditure  estimates  for  1969-70  have  been 
made  using  the  following  assumptions : 

1.  Caseload  projections  involve  the  following: 

a.  The  basic  ATD  caseload  for  1969-70  was 
estimated  on  the  same  basis  as  that  for  1968-69. 
The  anticipated  basic  caseload  increase  during 
1969-70  is  approximately  1,040  per  month. 

b.  The  caseload  effect  of  the  elimination  of  resi- 
dence requirement  is  held  at  the  on-going  per- 
centage level  reached  in  April  1969  of  1.9  per- 
cent. During  1969-70,  an  average  of  2,825  cases 
is  estimated  to  receive  aid  due  to  the  suspension 
of  durational  requirement,  an  increase  of  785 
cases  over  the  average  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

c.  The  state  hospital  mentally  retarded  cases 
transferred  to  the  ATD  program  is  expected  to 
remain  static  at  the  4,900  level. 

2.  Cost-of-living  increase  of  $3  effective  December 
1969. 

3.  The  ATD  average  grant  was  computed  at  the 
statutory  maximum  of  $115.50  for  the  period  July- 
November  1969  and  $118.50  for  the  period  Decem- 
ber 1969-June  1970  plus  the  continuation  of  the 
$4.75  moratorium. 

4.  Continuation  of  the  federal  policy  of  adjust- 
ing overpayments  beginning  September  1,  1968. 


Program  Data 


As  of  June 
of  each  year  Caseload 

1968 129.026 

1969 150,000 

1970 162,600 


Recipient  rate 

per  1,000  persons 

aged  IS  through  64 

11.7 
13.2 
13.8 


EXPENDITURES 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Caseload  Analysis 

Assistance : 

Estimated  average  caseload  under  current  state  and  federal 

law   123,827  141,300  157,000 

Average  Monthly  Payment 

Assistance : 

Estimated  average  monthly  payment  under  current  state  and 

federal  lav?   $108.87  $112.9S  $116.13 

Cost-of-Living  Adjustments : 

a.  Extension   of  prior-year   cost-of-living   adjustment   to   full- 
year  cost 2.00  3.00  4.00 

h.  Cost-of-living  adjustment  effective  December  of  each  year 1.73  2.42  1.78 

c.  Due  to  changes  in  the  policy  of  adjusting  overpayments  effec- 
tive September  1,  1968.  Average  cost  per  recipient -  0.27  0.27 

Adjusted  Average  Monthly  Payment $112.60  $118.67  $122.18 

Expenditures 

Assistance  Payments : 

Estimated  total  payments   to  recipients  under  current   state 

and  federal  law $161,727,074       $188,084,600       $213,692,800 
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EXPENDITURES 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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I.  SUPPORT  AND  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS— Continue 

Aid  Programs  for  Adults — Continued 

Cost-of-Living  Adjustments : 

Extension  of  Prior-Tear  Cost-of-Living  Adjustment  to  Full- 
Tear  Cost : 

Federal 1,427,700  2,432,500 

State 1,339,600  2,275,100 

Counties 223,300  379,200 

Cost-of-Living  Adjustment  Effective  December  of  Bach  Tear : 

Federal 1,272,300  1,958,500 

State 1,193,800  1,831,800 

Counties 198,900  305,300 

Adjusted  Totals,  Payments  to  Recipients $167,382,674  $197,267,000 

Adjustments  Due  to  Certification  of  State  Hospital  Patients: 

Federal -  274,000 

State    -  256,300 

Counties -  42,700 

Cost  Due  to  Elimination  of  Residency  Requirement : 

Federal -  1,397,200 

State    -  1,306,700 

Counties -  217,800 

Cost  Due  to  Change  in  the  Policy  of  Adjusting  Overpayments 
Effective  September  1,  1968 : 

Federal -  213,900 

State -  200,100 

Counties -  33,400 

Totals,  Aid  to  Needy  Disabled $167,382,674  $201,209,100 

Public  Assistance : 

General  Fund 75,13^,590  89,992,200 

Federal  funds  a 79,774,077  96,218,200 

Counties'   shareb   12,^74,007  14,998,700 

Totals,  Aid  Programs  for  Adults $544,192,733  $601,980,900 

Aid  Programs  for  Children 


3,603,700 

3,370,500 

561,800 

1,603,000 

1,499,300 

249,900 

$224,581,000 

421,800 

394,500 

65,700 

2,036,600 

1,904,800 

317,500 


235,700 

220,500 

36,700 

$230,214,800 

102,965,200 

110,088,700 

17,160,900 

$654,990,700 


There  are  two  aid  programs  for  needy  children, 
each  directed  to  a  specific  target  population:  Aid  to 
Families  With  Dependent  Children — Family  Cases 
for  children  living  in  their  own  homes  with  parents 
or  relatives;  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Chil- 
dren— Foster  Care  Cases  for  children  separated  from 
their  families  and  living  in  foster  homes  or  institu- 
tions. The  department's  guiding  purpose  in  both 
these  programs  for  children  is  life  preparation — assur- 
ing so  far  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  agency  func- 
tion, resources  and  competence,  that  needy  children 
receive  the  care  and  develop  the  maturity  they  must 
have  if  they  are  to  grow  into  responsible,  productive 
adults.  The  specific  objective  of  these  aid  programs  is 
to  provide  the  economic  base  essential  to  family  se- 
curity, so  that  children  can  remain  in  their  own 
homes  to  be  cared  for  by  their  parents,  or  if  this  is  not 
feasible,  to  provide  the  best  possible  substitute  care  in 
the  home  of  a  relative,  foster  home  or  institution. 

The  handicaps  facing  these  children  are  reflected  in 
the  qualities  which  by  definition  of  law,  most  of  these 
families  must  possess  in  order  for  them  or  their  chil- 
dren to  qualify  for  aid.  "With  the  exception  of  those 
which  qualify  because  of  the  father's  incapacity  or 
unemployment,  these  must  be  disrupted,  broken,  in- 
complete families.  Consequently,  most  of  them  reflect 


such  behavior  as  desertion,  separation,  nonsupport, 
crime  resulting  in  incarceration,  and  unmarried  par- 
enthood. These  conditions  and  behaviors  reflect  deeply 
rooted  social  and  economic  factors  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  public  welfare.  In  the  long  run  they  can 
be  acted  upon  in  a  preventive  way,  and  the  related 
social  costs  reduced,  only  when  means  are  found  to 
intervene  much  earlier  than  is  possible  through  the 
social  welfare  system. 

The  department  is  taking  steps,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Justice,  county  welfare  depart- 
ments and  district  attorneys  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1967  social  security  act  amendments  re- 
quiring methods  designed  to  identify  and  locate  the 
parents  of  dependent  children,  and  see  that  they  sup- 
port their  children  to  the  fuU  extent  of  their  ability. 
These  new  methods  and  arrangements  will  be  inte- 
grated with  the  central  registry  procedures  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  ac- 
cordance with  Chapter  759,  Statutes  of  1967. 

Under  the  combined  provisions  of  Chapters  1313 
and  1408,  Statutes  of  1968.  the  department  is  develop- 
ing procedural  changes  which  will  result  in  counties 
providing  child  care  directly  or  through  contracts.  A 
portion  of  the  non-federal  share  of  the  cost  of  this 
service  will  be  borne  by  state  funds. 


a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
b  Counties'  share  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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I.  SUPPORT  AND   MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS— Continued 
Aid  Programs  for  Children — Continued 
Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children — Family  Cases 


This  is  a  public  assistance  program  for  needy  chil- 
dren who  are  deprived  of  support  or  care  because  of 
death,  incapacity,  continued  absence  from  the  home, 
or  unemployment  of  one  or  both  parents,  and  who  are 
either  living  with  their  parents,  or  with  persons  to 
whom  they  are  related  by  blood  or  marriage. 

A  child  is  considered  needy:  When  the  value  of  the 
real  or  personal  property  owned  by  his  parents  or 
himself  does  not  exceed  statutory  limits;  when  there 
is  a  gap  between  the  AFDC  standards  and  his  or  his 
parent's  income  from  other  sources.  This  income  gap 
spts  the  absolute  ceilinsr  for  the  monthly  aid  payment. 
However,  Section  11450 fa)  "Welfare  and  Institutions 
Code,  establishes  a  schedule  of  maximum  monthly  aid 
payments  in  which  the  state  will  participate.  This  is 
based  on  the  number  of  needy  children  in  the  same 
home,  and  was  last  revised  in  1961.  If  payments  are 
made  over  these  statutory  limits,  they  must  be  fi- 
nnnced  out  of  county  funds  and  are  paid  at  the  option 
of  the  county  welfare  department.  The  average 
monthly  AFDC  grant  statewide  in  July  1968  was 
$1S1.11  per  family  or  $46.59  per  individual. 

The  tynical  AFDC  family  consists  of  a  31-year-old 
mother  who  has  resided  in  California  for  17  years,  and 
has  two  children.  The  typical  AFDC  mother  has  had 
only  10  years  of  education  and  is  currently  unem- 
ployed ri7  percent  have  no  marketable  skills).  Her 
past  emnloyment,  if  any,  is  likely  to  have  been  in  some 
form  of  service  work,  such  as  waitress  or  domestic 
help.  The  tvpical  AFDC  father,  when  present  in  the 
family,  is  35  years  of  age  and  has  completed  only  nine 
years  of  schooling.  When  employed,  the  father's  usiial 
occupation  is  semiskilled  or  unskilled  laborer. 

Aid  to  Victims  of  Crimes  of  Violence 

Chapter  500,  Statutes  of  1967,  discontinued  this 
program  in  the  department  and  established  a  new  pro- 
gram under  the  Board  of  Control  and  Department  of 
Justice. 

Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children — Foster  Care  Cases 

This  is  a  public  assistance  program  financed  pri- 
marily by  state  and  county  governments  for  needy 
children  who  are  deprived  of  support  or  care  because 
of  death,  incapacity,  or  continued  absence  from  the 
home  of  one  or  both  parents,  and  who  as  a  result  have 
been  placed  in  a  foster  home  or  private  children's 
institution.  When  such  children  have  been  placed  in 
foster  care  as  a  result  of  a  judicial  finding  of  neglect, 
the  payments  made  in  behalf  of  such  children  are  fi- 
nanced by  federal  as  well  as  state  and  county  govern- 
ments. This  applies  only  to  children  placed  in  this 
way  since  1961  when  the  federal  law  was  changed. 

A  child  is  considered  needy  under  the  program 
when  funds  available  from  other  sources  are  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  cost  of  his  care  in  a  foster  home  or 


institution;  when  the  value  of  the  real  or  personal 
property  owned  by  his  parents  or  himself  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  statutory  limits.  Payments  may  be  made  in 
behalf  of  an  individual  AFDC  child  in  foster  care  in 
whatever  amount  is  necessary  for  his  adequate  care. 
However,  state  participation  may  not  exceed  the  over- 
all county  average  of  such  payments,  or  $80,  which- 
ever is  less.  During  July  1968,  payments  averaging 
$113  per  child  were  made  in  behalf  of  27.817  children 
in  this  program.  Of  these  children,  24,837  were  living 
in  foster  homes,  while  2.980  were  in  children's  in- 
stitutions. Only  2.714  of  the  total  group  were  eligible 
for  federal  participation  in  the  cost  of  their  carp,  with 
the  cost  of  care  for  all  other  children  was  borne  ex- 
clusively by  state  and  county  government, 

Thp  expenditure  estimates  for  1968-69  have  been 
revised  using'  the  following  assiimptions : 

1,  Caseload  projections  involve  the  following: 

a,  Basic  caseload  projections  derived  from  case- 
load trends  during  the  July  1957-October  1968 
period.  Caseload  estimates  for  the  AFDC-FG 
program  reflect  the  large  increase  in  caseload 
experienced  since  July  1968.  Estimates  for  the 
AFDC-U  program,  on  the  other  hand,  reflect  the 
declining  caseload  trends  that  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  year. 

b.  Elimination  of  state  residence  requirements 
which  went  into  effect  in  the  latter  part  of  April 
1968.  is  expected  to  increase  the  AFDC-FG-  and 
AFDC-U  caseloads  by  2.2  and  5.2  percent  re- 
spectively. During  1968-69  an  average  of  4.500 
family  cases  in  AFDC-FG  and  1.280  family 
cases  in  AFDC-U  is  estimated  to  receive  aid  due 
to  this  factor. 

e.  Repeal  of  Department  Bulletin  644  (affect- 
ing farm  laborers)  effective  January  1,  1969. 
This  is  expected  to  reduce  the  average  AFDC-U 
caseload  for  1968-69  by  an  estimated  1,150  fam- 
ily cases. 

2.  Cost-of-living  increase  of  1.80  percent  effec- 
tive May  1, 1969. 

3.  The  estimate  reflects  a  new  federal  regulation 
regarding  adjustment  of  overpayments  which  be- 
came effective  September  1,  1968.  The  regulation 
implementing  a  federal  rule  which  prevents  states 
from  recouping  overpayments  of  aid  by  adjusting 
subsequent  grants,  unless  the  recipient  willfully 
withheld  information  on  income  or  resources. 

4,  Implementation  of  the  1967  Social  Security 
amendments  under  PL  90-248  as  follows : 

a.  Federal  fund  sharing  no  longer  allowed  by 
statute  for  formerly  eligible  persons  with  no 
corresponding  reduction  in  program  in  AFDC-U 
in  the  following  areas : 

1.  Restrictive    definition    of    attachment   to 
labor  force, 

2.  Sharing  limited  to  families  vrith  unem- 
ployed father. 
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I.  SUPPORT  AND  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS— Continued 
Aid  Programs  for  Children — Continued 


3.  Exclusion  from  sharing   of  families  re- 
ceiving unemployment  insurance  benefits. 

b.  Incentive  income  exemptions  of  tbe  first 
$30  plus  one-third  of  the  remainder  of  earned  in- 
come received  by  an  AFDC  family.  It  is  assumed 
that  this  provision  will  be  in  eifeet  during  all  of 
fiscal  3''ear  1968-69. 

c.  Expanded  federal  participation  in  AFDC- 
Foster  Care  as  modified  by  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  1467,  Statutes  of  1968,  which  increases 
the  maximum  aid  payment  in  AFDC-Foster  Care 
from  an  $80  monthly  average  to  a  $100  in  those 
cases  eligible  for  federal  participation. 

The  expenditure  estimates  for  1969-70  have  been 
made  using  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  Caseload  projections  involve  the  following: 

a.  Basic  caseloads  reflect  continuation  of  the 
1968-69  caseload  projections  based  on  caseload 
trends  experienced  during  the  July  1957-Octo- 
ber  1968  period. 

b.  Caseload  increase  due  to  the  elimination  of 
state  residence  requirements  is  expected  to  aver- 
age 5,700  family  cases  in  AFDC-FG  and  1,400 
family  cases  in  AFDC-U  for  fiscal  year  1969-70. 

c.  Continuation  of  the  repeal  of  Department 
Bulletin  644  is  expected  to  reduce  the  average 
AFDC-U  caseload  for  1969-70  by  an  estimated 
2,300  family  eases. 


2.  Cost-of-living  increase  of  1.80  percent  effec- 
tive May  1, 1970. 

3.  Change  in  the  policy  of  adjusting  overpay- 
ments effective  September  1, 1968. 

4.  Cost  increases  resulting  from  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  1408,  Statutes  of  1968  (operative  July  1, 
1969),  which  implemented  the  federal  mandate 
that  all  earnings  of  children  are  exempt. 

5.  Continued  effect  of  the  1967  Social  Security 
amendments  affecting  the  AFDC-U  program.  In 
addition,  the  1969-70  estimates  reflect  the  federal 
"freeze"  on  caseload  retroactive  to  January  1967. 


Program  Data 

As  of  June  Children 

of  each  year  in  caseload 

1968 621,055 

1969 709,000 

1970 778,800 

Recipients  per  Program  (Individuals) 

As  of  June  Total  persons  Total  persons 

of  each  year  AFDC-FG  AFDC-U 

1968 687,848  127,773 

1969 821,300  118,700 

1970 915,400  116,200 

Recipients  per  Program  (Family  Cases) 

As  of  June  Family  cases 

of  each  year  AFDC-FG 

1968 184,553 

1969 222.100 

1970 247,500 


Recipient  rate 
per  1,000  children 
age  under  IS 

90.9 
102.2 
110.7 


Total  children 
AFDC-BHI 

28,005 
30,900 
33,800 


Family  cases 
AFDC-U 


22,502 
21,700 
21,000 


EXPENDITURES 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Caseload  Analysis 

Assistance : 

Average  Caseload : 

Family  groups 786,655  894,900  986,400 

Foster  home  care 26,940  29,300  32,100 

Aid  to  victims  of  crimes  of  violence 18  -  - 

Average  Monthly  Payment 

Assistance  Payments — Estimated  Monthly  Payment  Under  Cur- 
rent State  and  Federal  Law : 

Family  group $43.83 

Foster  home  care 108.30 

Aid  to  victims  of  crimes  of  violence 302.56 

Cost-of-Living  Adjustments : 

a.  Extension   of  prior-year   cost-of-living    adjustment   to   full- 
year  cost 0.77 

b.  Cost-of-living  adjustment  effective  December  of  each  year  —  0.09 

Adjusted  average  monthly  payment  (family  group)   $44.69  $50.15 

Expenditures 

Estimated  Total  Payments  to  Recipients  Under  Current  State 

Family  groups i $413,711,019       $498,715,900       $571, 

Foster  home  care 35,009,723  41,488,800  48, 

Aid  to  victims  of  crimes  of  violence 5,446  - 


$49.27 
118.00 


0.72 
0.16 


$51.25 
125.00 


0.91 
0.16 


$52.32 


583,300 
150,000 
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I.  SUPPORT  AND   MAINTENANCE   PROGRAMS— Continued 

Aid  Program  for  Children — Continued 

Expenditures — Continued 

Cost-of-Living  Adjustments : 

Extension  of  Prior-Year  Cost-of-Living  Adjustment  to  Full- 
Year  Cost : 

Federal 3,504,400            3,788,600 

State 2,509,000             2,661,700 

Counties 1,208,000             1,281,600 

Cost-of-Living  Adjustment  Effective  December  of  Each  Tear : 

Federal 433,100                841,900 

State 310,000                591,500 

Counties 149,300                284,800 

Adjusted  payments  to  family  groups $456,839,988       $549,654,800 

Cost  due  to  Change  in  Policy  of  Adjusting  Overpayments : 
Family  Group : 

Federal -            2,526,400 

State -            1,775,000 

Counties -                854,600 

Cost  due  to  Elimination  of  Residency  Requirement : 

Federal -            6,145,500 

State    -            4,317,500 

Counties    -             2,314,700 

Totals,  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  and  Aid  Pro- 
gram for  Children   $456,839,988       $567,588,500 

Public  Assistance : 

Oeiieral  Fund $157,892,664       $198,609,200 

Federal  funds  a 207,311,169         253,108,900 

Counties'  shareb 91,636,155        115,870,400 

Aid  Programs — Unmet  Sheltered  Needs 


5,278,000 
3,708,100 
1,785,400 

928.000 
652.000 
313.900 

$632,398,700 


2,804,200 

1,970.100 

948,600 

7,654,500 
5,377,700 
2,874,900 


$654,028,700 

$255,757,600 
252,298,100 
U5,973,000 


Under  the  combined  provisions  of  Chapter  1,  Stat- 
utes of  1968,  First  Extraordinary  Session,  and  Sen- 
ate Constitutional  Amendment  1,  First  Extraordi- 
nary Session  of  1968,  as  approved  by  tlie  electorate, 
public  assistance  recipients  are  disqualified  for  as- 
sistance under  the  Senior  Citizen  Property  Tax  As- 
sistance Law,  or  for  the  homeowners  property  tax  ex- 
emption. In  lieu  of  these  benefits  these  laws  provide 
for  the  allocation  to  the  department  of  $1  million  from 
Item  309,  Budget  Act  of  1968,  and  $500,000  from  the 
Homeowners  Property  Tax  Relief  Fund  for  use  in 
meeting  the  unmet  shelter  needs  of  public  assistance 
recipients. 


The  department's  regulations  define  critical  short- 
term  shelter  needs  in  broad  terms,  giving  counties  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  to  determine  the  existence 
of  such  needs.  The  regulations  are  also  designed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90- 
248  which  provides  for  federal  reimbursement  of  pay- 
ments of  up  to  $500  made  for  repairs  of  homes  owned 
and  lived  in  by  recipients,  if  to  do  so  would  be  the 
most  economical  approach  to  meet  the  shelter  needs  of 
recipients. 

The  Governor  is  proposing  the  continuation  of  this 
program  as  reflected  under  the  program  augmenta- 
tions. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs _             _              _  _  $3,814,482 

Totals,    Aid    Programs — Unmet    Shel- 
tered Needs _              _              _  _  $3,814,482 

Public  Assistance : 

General  Fund  -   '  1,000,000 

Homeoioners  Property  Tax  Relief  Fund —  500,000 

Federal  funds  a -  1,907,21,1 

Counties'    share  b   —  lf07,2Jtl 

a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals, 
b  Counties'  share  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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I.  SUPPORT  AND  MAINTENAN 


Aid  Program 
Public  Assistance  Complaints  and  Appeals 

Provisions  of  both  state  and  federal  law  guarantee 
the  right  to  a  fair  hearing  for  a  dissatisfied  claimant 
to  a  money  payment.  These  are  informal  conference- 
type  hearings  which  meet  all  of  the  requirements  of 
due  process  of  law  and  are  conducted  by  departmental 
referees  who  work  out  of  the  Sacramento,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  offices  under  the  direction  of  a 
chief  referee. 

State  law  requires  that  hearings  be  scheduled 
within  45  days  after  a  dissatisfied  claimant  has  filed  a 
request  for  hearing,  and  directs  the  department  to 
make  a  decision  within  150  days  after  a  person  files 
a  hearing  request.  However,  effective  July  1,  1968, 
the  federal  government  required  that  final  administra- 
tive action  based  on  the  fair  hearing  decision  must  be 
taken  in  all  cases  within  60  days  of  the  claimant's  re- 
quest for  fair  hearing.  In  addition,  the  department  is 
now  required  by  federal  regulations  to  develop  and 
promulgate  a  summary  of  every  fair  hearing  for  the 
guidance  of  county  welfare  departments  with  respect 
to  policies  and  issues  involved  in  the  case. 
During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  continuation 
of  the  trends  which  began  about  June  1965  toward 
longer  hearings,  more  complicated  and  difficult  case 
situations,  increased  correspondence  on  individual 
cases  and  more  requests  for  rehearing. 


CE  PROGRAMS — Continued 
Appeals 

For  every  dissatisfied  claimant  who  actually  files  a 
request  for  fair  hearing,  there  are  approximately 
six  who  make  an  inquiry  or  register  a  complaint 
directly  with  the  department  either  in  person,  by 
phone  or  by  letter,  or  through  correspondence  with 
elected  state  officials.  All  such  correspondence  is 
handled  in  the  central  office  of  the  department.  In- 
quiries or  complaints  made  in  person  or  by  phone  are 
handled  by  departmental  staff  in  the  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  regional  offices,  and  in  the  central  of- 
fice. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  effect  a  fast  and  satisfactory 
communication  between  complainants  and  county  wel- 
fare departments  to  increase  the  chances  of  the  mat- 
ter being  resolved  at  the  local  level.  To  facilitate  this, 
the  department  has  sought  and  received  the  full  coop- 
eration of  the  counties. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Inquiries    NA  c  8,400  8,400 

Complaints    NA  c  11,790  15,120 

Requests  for  fair  hearing 4,214  6,025  6,625 

Fair  hearing  disposed  of 3,148  4,.570  5,000 

Prior  to  hearing 1,343  1,950  2,135 

As  result  of  hearing 1,805  2,620  2,865 

Requests  for  fair  hearing  pend- 
ing end  of  year 2,169  2,874  4,048 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 
1969-70 

$476,509 

$572,999 
413,976 

$600,936 

188,696 

93,224 

$476,509 

304,966 
171,543 

$986,975 

55^,679 
432,296 

$882,856 

496,165 
386,691 

Continuing  program  costs 35.7         42.1         42.1 

Workload    adjustments    -  34  14 

Program  and  budget  changes -  -  7.6 

Totals,    Public  Assistance   Complaints 

and    Appeals   35.7         76.1         63.7 

State  Support: 

General  Fund 

Federal  funds  a 

Program  Changes  and  Workload  Requests — 
Public  Assistance  Complaints  and  Appeals 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  mandatory  federal 
60-day  hearing  requirement,  a  major  augmentation 
was  granted  during  fiscal  year  1968-69.  Staff  was  in- 
cluded to  eliminate  the  existing  backlog  and  bring 
this  activity  up  to  the  required  standards.  A  portion 
of  the  augmentation  was  used  to  initiate  a  contract 
for  hearing  services  with  the  Office  of  Administrative 
Procedures  (OAP).  The  purpose  of  this  contract  is  to 
establish  a  pilot  program  for  hearing  welfare  appeal 
cases  using  OAP  procedures  and  evaluate  the  effi- 
ciency and  cost  of  such  procedures  in  contrast  to  exist- 
ing welfare  hearing  procedures.  A  report  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  program  will  be  given  to  the  Legislature. 

The  following  are  the  new  positions  and  costs  re- 
quested to  support  the  program  elements  during  fiscal 
year  1969-70 : 

a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are 
c  Not  available. 


1969-70 

Public  Assistance  Appeals $184,696 

Personnel  man-years 15 

One  senior  and  four  review  officers  along  with  nine 
man-years  of  clerical  support  are  requested  based 
upon  an  accepted  work  measurement  standard  for  this 
activity.  The  application  of  the  formula  to  the  esti- 
mated 6,625  appeals  expected  to  be  received  during 
fiscal  year  1969-70,  results  in  a  computed  need  of  16 
review  officers  including  the  position  funded  by  the 
Medical  Assistance  Program.  In  addition,  one  addi- 
tional assistant  counsel  is  requested  to  assist  the 
Senior  Counsel  now  authorized  in  the  required  legal 
review  of  the  increased  number  of  fair  hearing  deci- 
sions. 

1969-70 

Puilic  Assistance  Complaints  and  Inquiries $74,290 

Personnel  man-years 7 

not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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I.  SUPPORT  AND   MAINTENANCE   PROGRAMS— Continued 
Aid  Program  Appeals — Continued 
This  activity  is  staffed  in  accordance  with  accepted  Workload  need 15 

work  measurement  standard.  On  the  basis  of  the  estl-  Presently  authomed— General  Activities ~7 

mated    inquiries,    complaints    and    requests    for    fair  Presently  authorized — Medical  Assistance  Program 3 

hearings  projected  for  fiscal  year  1969-70,  five  profes-  Proposed  Increase 5 

sional  and  two  supporting  clerical  positions  are  re- 
quested. 

Eligibility  Control 

Provisions  of  both  state  and  federal  law  direct  the  sions.  This  is  accomplished  through  a  state  staff  of 

department  to  monitor  the  administration  of  the  pub-  representatives  outstationed  in  11  district  offices  from 

lie   assistance   programs.    They   also   make   clear   the  which  they  cover  all  58  counties. 

intent  of  the  people  that  the  vast  sums  of  money  dis-  The  operation  of  the  program  involves  a  cooperative 

bursed  through  these  programs  go  only  to  those  eligi-  arrangement  between  the  department  and  58  county 

ble  for  these  funds  under  state  law  and  regulations,  welfare  departments.  Through  this  arrangement,  coun- 

and  that  those  eligible  must  receive  the  full  amount  ties  compile  inventories  of  case  actions  and  state  staff 

of  aid  to  which  state  law  and  regulation  entitles  them.  selectively  read  a  random  sample  of  these  cases. 

The  degree  to  which  this  intent  is  realized  depends  The  present  procedures  in  use  are  under  review  to 

in  the  final  analysis  upon  the  quality  of  the  thousands  determine  changes  needed  to  relate  them  more  effec- 

of   individual  eligibility   and   grant   decisions  made  tively  to  the  separation  of  eligibility  determinations 

each  month  bj'  the  public  welfare  workers  throughout  and  Social  Services  work  into  separate  functions  and 

the  state.  The  department  administers  an  eligibility  the  new  self-declaration  process  in  the  categorical  aid 

control  program  to  monitor  the  quality  of  these  deci-  programs. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 

Program  and  workload  changes 


Totals,    Eligibility   Control 

State  Support : 

General  Fund 

Federal  funds  a 


24.9 


24.5 


24.5 
3.3 


24.9 


24.5 


27.8 


Program  Changes  and  Workload  Requests — 
Eligibility  Control 

Kecent  changes  in  federal  requirements  resulted  in 
the  request  for  one  additional  professional  position  to 
interview  clients,  develop  and  review  county  samples 
and  complete  federal  schedules  in  the  following  pro- 
gram areas : 


$339,358 


$839,358 

an,i89 

122,169 


$350,830 

47,295 

$398,125 

254,800 
143,325 


$347,622 

$347,622 

222,478 
125,144 

a.  Protection  of  civil  rights  of  recipients  and 
applicants. 

b.  Social  services  needs  have  been  properly  as- 
sessed. 

c.  Pood  Stamp  Program  in  participating  coun- 
ties. 


Certification  of  Federal  Food  Stamps 


This  program  operates  in  selected  counties  and  is 
designed  to  expand  the  domestic  farm  market  by  in- 
creasing the  diet  of  low  income  families.  Under  the 
federal  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  agreements  with 
state  welfare  departments,  operates  a  food  stamp 
program  in  selected  counties  throughout  the  country. 
Eligible  households  may  buy  food  stamps  at  a  dis- 
count with  the  increase  in  food  purchasing  power 
averaging  better  than  30  percent.  Expansion  to  addi- 
tional counties  is  subject  to  annual  congressional  ap- 


propriations. Under  terms  of  the  federal-state  agree- 
ment, the  department  is  responsible  for  supervising 
local  administration  of  the  program.  Kesponsibility 
for  both  program  development  and  field  operations  is 
centralized. 


Output 


Actual 
1967-6S 
10 


Counties  in  program 

Average  monthly  certified 

households     61,669 

Average  monthly  participation  48,102 

Assistance  households 42,319 

Nonassistance  households 5,783 


Estimated 
196S-69 
17 

112,428 
87,694 
77,138 
10,556 


Estimated 
1959-70 
24 

150,138 

117,108 

100,713 

16,395 


a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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I.  SUPPORT  AND   MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Certification  of  Federal  Food  Stamps — Continued 

Continuing  proErram  costs 1.4  1.4  1.4  $22,429  $22,208  $22,788 

Workload  adjustments -  -  1.1  -  -  14,866 

Totals.  Food  Stamps 1.4           1.4           2.5  $22,429  $22,208  $37,654 

State  Support : 

General  Fund  1^1,355  14,213  24,099 

Federal  funds  a 8,074  7,995  13,555 

Workload  Request— Food  Stamps  estimated  24  in  1970,  1  additional  professional  posi- 

Because  of  the  sharp  increase  in  counties  partiei-  tion  is  being  requested  for  this  program.  This  position 

pating  in  this  program  from   three   in   1965   to   an  will  augment  the  1.4  positions  now  authorized. 

Aid  Programs — Federal 
Assistance  to  Cuban  Refugees 

This  is  a  program  of  money  payments  and  medical  with  federal  funds  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 

assistance  for  Cuban  refugees  whose  settlement  in  the  between  the  Department  of  Social  "Welfare  and  the 

state  has  been  ofScially  recognized  and  certified  by  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  As  of 

the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  It  July  1,  1968,  2,425  Cuban  refugees  were  receiving  aid 

is  carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  federal  government  or  benefits  through  this  program. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$2,223,843 

$3,223,843 

$4,223,843 

$2,223,843 

$3,223,843 

$4,223,843 

2,223,843 

3,223,843 

4,223,843 

Continuing  program  costs 

Totals,  Assistance  to  Cuban   Refugees 

Public  Assistance : 

Federal  funds  a 


Assistance  to  Repatriated  Americans 

This  is  a  program  of  money  payments  and  medical 
assistance  for  United  States  citizens  returned  from 
foreign  countries  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  State  because  of  mental  illness,  financial  destitu- 
tion, or  other  severe  personal  problems,  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  87-64.  It  is  carried  out  on 


behalf  of  the  federal  government  under  an  agreement 
between  this  department  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  This 
program  is  financed  fully  by  the  federal  government. 
In  the  1967-68  fiscal  year,  27  repatriated  Americans 
were  helped  through  this  program.  Eight  persons  were 
receiving  aid  as  of  June  30,  1968. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 

Totals,  Assistance  to   Repatriated 
Americans    

Public  Assistance : 

Federal  funds  n 


$27,096 


$35,096 


$43,096 


TOTALS,  AID  PROGRAMS— FEDERAL  (Federal  funds) 


$27,096 

27,096 

$2,250,939 


$35,096 

35,096 

$3,258,939 


$43,096 

43,096 

$4,266,939 


Medical  Assistance  Program 


The  assignments  to  the  department  include : 

a.  Supervision  of  county  welfare  department  op- 
erations including : 

1.  Eligibility  determinations. 

2.  Certification  of  eligible  individuals. 


3.  Provision  of  social  services  and  medical 
social  services  as  required. 

4.  Compliance  with  recordkeeping  and  fed- 
eral-state report  requirements. 

5.  Compliance  with  personnel  standards. 

6.  Training  and  staff  development. 


a  Grants  from  tbe  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 


b.  Shared  state-county  responsibility  for  eligi- 
bility determinations  and  ease  services  for  mental 
hospital  patients. 

e.  Handling  complaints  (including  discrimina- 
tion) and  conducting  fair  hearings. 

d.  Provision  of  a  small  amount  of  supportive 
services  for  the  Department  of  Health  Care 
Services. 
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e.  Kecommendations  for  program  modification 
correlative  to  other  public  assistance  programs. 

f .  Preparation  of  reports  and  studies  as  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Health  Care  Services  and  as 
required  by  the  federal  government. 

g.  Data  processing  services. 

These    activities    are    fully    reimbursed   by    funds 
budgeted  by  the  Department  of  Health  Care  Services. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
I96S-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


89 
90 
91 


Continuing  program  costs 101.3       109.6       110.2  $1,253,985           §1,557,788           $1,556,004 

Workload  adjustments  and  program 

changes   -           30.6        17.9  -               364,660               139,603 

Totals,  Medical  Assistance  Program_-       101.3       140.2       128.1  $1,233,985           $1,922,448           $1,695,607 

Reimbursements   -1,25S,9S5          -1,922,U8          -1,695,607 

Program  Changes  and  Workload  Adjustment—  activity  and  a  portion  of  the  medical  program  review, 

Medical  Assistance  Program  „  -           ...           ,            ,             j   i   j.    i 

6.5  positions  have  been  deleted. 

To  determine  and  certify  the  eligibility  of  patients  The    estimated   volume    of   fair    hearings   requests 

in  the  State  Mental  Hospitals  from  age  18  to  65,  30.6  based  upon  determination  of  Medi-Cal  eligibility  is 

positions    were    administratively    established    during  expected  to  increase  to  360  for  fiscal  year  1969-70.  On 

fiscal  year  1968-69.  It  is  proposed  that  this  staff  be  the  basis  of  the  work  measurement  standard  accepted 

reduced  to  19.4  positions  during  fiscal  year  1969-70,  for  this  activity,  three  additional  clerical  positions  are 

to  handle  the  on-going  level  of  this  acti^dty.  requested. 

In  addition,  to  reflect  the  assumption  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  Care  Services  of  their  personnel 

II.  HUMAN  RESOURCES  CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS 

These  programs  carry  out  the  provisions  of  both  services  were  made  much  more  extensive  and  detailed. 
state  and  federal  law  which  direct  the  Department  of  Under  federal  regulations  the  department  must  assist 
Social  Welfare  and  the  county  welfare  departments  county  departments  in  providing  social  services  and 
to  administer  the  public  assistance  programs  with  must  monitor  and  evaluate  their  performance.  The 
emphasis  on  the  goals  of  rehabilitation,  self -care,  department's  regulations  governing  the  administra- 
economic  independence,  and  the  strengthening  of  tion  of  these  programs  mandate  the  best  possible  co- 
family  life.  ordination  with  other  state  and  local  public  and  vol- 

The  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-248  have  had  a  untary  agencies  to  assure  the  maximum  development 

major  impact  on  these  programs,  especially  as  they  re-  and  use  of  their  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  public 

late  to  families  and  children.   Federal  requirements  assistance  clients, 
governing  the  scope,  coverage  and  quality  of  social 

Self-Support  Program 

Objectives 

Oeneral  Description 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  help  every  pub-  „,      ,_„_  ^      .  ,  ,            ^  ,  t  i    j  i     -  i   .  ■           -,- 

lie  assistance  recipient  prepare  himself  to  compete  ,  J^^.e  ^^f  Legislature  established  legislative  policy 

more  effectively  for  the  jobs  which  the  economy  af-  ^eim^ng  therespectave  roles  of  social  welfare  and  other 

fords  when  his  age,  circumstances  and  conditions  are  state   agencies   m  the  operation   of   these  programs 

such  that  he  can  be  expected  to  work  for  a  living.  Social  welfare  s  primary  role  is  specified  as  that  of 

^  selecting  and  preparing  public  assistance  recipients 

j^gg^  for  effective  engagement  in  job  training  and  place- 
ment programs,  and  providing  them  with  supportive 

The  need  for  this  program  is  based  upon  the  fact  and  other  social  services  while  so  engaged, 

that  most  adult  recipients  are  severely  handicapped  in  Primary  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  actual 

competing  for  available  jobs.   The   problem  is  com-  education,  training  and  placement  of  these  recipients 

pounded  by  the  foUovdng  consequences   of  our  ad-  rests  with  the  Departments  of  Employment,  Eduea- 

vanced  industrial  and   agricultural  technology:    (a)  tion  and  Rehabilitation. 

The  continuing  reduction  in  the  demand  for  unskilled  With  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  90-248,  this  ap- 

labor;  (b)  The  failure  over  the  past  20  years  of  the  proaeh  became  federal  policy.   That  law  eliminated 

number  of  jobs  of  all  kinds  to  keep  pace  with  the  in-  the     welfare-administered     Community     Work     and 

crease  in  the  working-age  population.  Training  Program  previously  authorized  by  Section 
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II.  HUMAN   RESOURCES  CONSERVATION   PROGRAMS— Continued 
Self-Support  Program — Continued 

409,  Social  Security  Act  and  replaced  it  with  a  Work  public  assistance  grant.  Under  the  provisions  of  Chap- 
Incentive  Program  administered  by  the  U.S.  Depart-  ter  1313,  Statutes  of  1968,  the  department  is  directed 
ment  of  Labor,  primarily  through  state  employment  to  reimburse  county  welfare  departments  for  67.5 
departments.  The  1968  Legislature  implemented  this  percent  of  the  nonfederal  share  of  the  costs  they  incur 
new  program  in  California  by  enacting  Chapter  1369  on  behalf  of  recipients  enrolled  in  the  program  for 
and  Chapter  1313.  Statutes  of  1968.  child  care,  training,  and  work-related  expenses. 

In  light  of  these  changes,  the  department's  Self- 
Support  Program  now  includes  these  major  elements :  rogram      anges 

Work  Incentive  Program ;  Educational  Training  Pro-  As  a  result  of  the  phase  out  of  the  Work  Experience 

gram;   Social  Kehabilitation   Services   together  with  and  Training  Program  (Title  V,  Economic  Opportu- 

the   requisite    ehUd    care    services   needed   to    enable  nity  Act)   and  the  reorganization  of  the  department 

AFDC  mothers  to  participate  in  activities  directed  which  established  the  Employment  and  Eehabilitation 

toward  self-support.  branch,  19  WETP  positions  were  abolished  during 

fs      t    e    •  1  c      ■     Di  fiscal  year  1968-69  and  13  new  positions  established 

v/ounty  bocial  bervice  Plans  .        ,    ne   ,^       ttttxt                        t-i-          i-   ii       .lo 

to  stall  the  WIN  program.  Five  of  the  13  positions 

As  a  major  means  of  discharging  its  responsibilities  established  were  funded  through  the  appropriation 

for  the  supervision  of  local  administration  of  these  contained  in  Chapter  1313,  Statutes  of  1968. 

Human  Eesources  Conservation  programs,  the  depart-  .  ,          .      . 

,1              j.i_i.i.j                    J.              •?            •            1  "^'  yssr      Current  year         Budset  year 

ment  has  established  a  county  social  service  plan  sys-  work  incentive  program -      $124,788      $158,434 

tem.  Under  this  system  each  county  develops  a  plan  General  Fund -         25,457         32,321 

of  operations  for  the  provision  of  social  services  in  PersotnlJ  ma°n-yeari"::::::::             -        ^^'^11       ^^^'^il 
its  administration  of  these  programs  for  a  given  pe- 
riod   of    time.    These    plans,    which    follow    a    uniform  Educational  Training  Program  (ETP) 

format,  are  reviewed  by  the  department  for  conform-  rpj^j^     ^^           -^  ^g^.     ^^  ^^  supplement  and  com- 

ance  to  federal  and  state  statutes  and  regulations.  ^^^^^^  the  WIN  Program  by  providing  self-support 

rhrough  this  approach  counties  are  m  a  position  to  services  in  areas  of  the  state  not  covered  by  WIN  or 

gear  their  operations  more  closely  to  their  individual  ^^ere  WIN  cannot  serve  all  appropriate  recipients, 

needs  and  capabilities  thus  carrying  out  one  of  the  jt  j^  administered  by  county  welfare  departments  that 

department  s  main  objectives— returning  as  much  con-  elect  to  do  so  in  accordance  with  a  county  plan  of 

trol  as  possible  to  county  s  welfare  operations.  To  services  which  assures  no  duplication  of  effort  and 

provide  consultation  to  counties  m  the  development  ^n^er  which  the  nonfederal  share  of  the  administra- 

and  updating  of  their  plans  and  for  review  and  ap-  ^ion  costs  is  borne  bv  the  county.  Upon  completion 

proval  of  plans  submitted,  three  professional  and  one  ^f  training  under  ETP,  participants  are  referred  to 

clerical  positions  have  been  requested.  ^he  Department  of  Employment  for  job  placement. 

Past  year     Current  year      Budget  year  As  the  capacity  of  WIN  increases,  the  activities  car- 

PerlonfeT  man-j^ars* I                I       ^^^'^^4  ^^^^  ^'^^^^  ^^^^  welfare-administered  program  will  de- 
crease proportionate^. 

Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN) 

Program  Changes 

This  program  is  designed  to  restore  appropriate  „    •      i          j.  4.1     j-         i     *  i,t  t,        .    c  ^-u    T^m-n 

AFDC    recipients    to    regular    employment    through  To  implement  the  formal  establishment  of  the  ETP 

counseling,  training  and  job   placement,   and  where  Program  one   professional  and  one  clerical  position 

this  is  not  possible  to  provide  employment  on  special  ^^^  established  auring  fiscal  year  1968-69. 

work   projects   to    improve    the    communities    in    which  Past  year      Current  year         Budget  year 

they  live.    It  is   administered  bv   the   Department   of  Educational  training  program^               -         $l§-646         ?23,674 

T^    "^  ,  X         J  '    i       -ii     ii       T\  X  General  Fund -  8,804  4,829 

liimploj^ment  under  an  agreement  with  the  Depart-  Federal  funds -         14,842         18)845 

ment  of  Labor.  Currently  the  program  is  operated  in  Personnel  man-years -  2  2 

26  counties  and  will  be  extended  to  others  as  federal  „    ■  1  r^  u  u-i-..  l-      e 
„       ,    .                       .11-1      rm       T                     .  J         .  Social  Rehabilitation  Services 
tunas  become  available.  The  department  s  primary  re- 
sponsibilities are  to :  Refer  all  appropriate  AFDC  re-  There  are  many  persons  of  normal  working  age  re- 
cipients on  the  basis  of  established  criteria,  and  pro-  ceiving  assistance  who  are  outside  the  target  group 
vide  for  medical  examination  where  indicated  prior  for  regular  job  training  and  placement  programs  due 
to  referral;  provide  social  services  to  the  families  of  to  multiple  social,  physical  and  mental  handicaps.  At 
those  enrolled  in  the  program  as  needed  to  help  par-  the  same  time,  the  social  adjustment  and  functioning 
ticipants   cope   with   f  amUy    and   personal   problems  of  many  of  them  can  be  improved  and  some  prepared 
which  might  block  their  effective  participation;  pro-  for  later  involvement  in  regular  job  training   pro- 
vide for  child  care  when  needed  and  to  fund  training  grams  through  participation  in  some  kind  of  sheltered 
or  work-related  expenses  in  addition  to  the  normal  emplojonent    or    other    activity-centered    experience. 
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II.  HUMAN   RESOURCES  CONSERVATION   PROGRAMS— Continued 
Self-Support  Program — Continued 


These  social  rehabilitation  services  are  designed  to 
meet  this  need.  One  component  of  these  services  is  the 
program  of  sheltered  employment  for  mentally  re- 
tarded recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Disabled  who  would 
not  otherwise  qualify  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  Selected  recipients  are  given  counseling,  eval- 
uation and  work  training  center  experience  by  the 
Department  of  Rehabilitation  through  contract.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  contract,  county  welfare  depart- 
ments refer  recipients  to  the  Department  of  Eehabili- 
tation  for  evaluation,  counseling,  and  when  appropri- 
ate, placement  in  sheltered  workshops  operated  under 
private,  nonprofit  auspices.  One  hundred  eighty  per- 
sons can  be  served  at  any  one  time  under  current-year 
budgetary  provisions  and  since  the  program  started 
in  1964.  approximately  635  disabled  persons  have  had 
the  chance  to  engage  in  constructive  work  activity  in 
a  protected  environment. 

Past  year  Current  year  Budget  year 

Sheltered  employment $103,779  $120,000  $120,000 

General  Fund 2.5,945  30,000  30,000 

Federal  funds 77,834  90,000  90,000 

Child  Care  Services 

The  primary  objective  of  this  program  element  is 
to  provide  care  and  supervision  during  the  day  for 
children  in  AFDC  families  (including  former  or  po- 
tential recipients)  whose  mothers  are  working  or  pre- 
paring themselves  for  employment.  These  services  also 
meet  the  needs  of  other  families  (including  non- 
recipients)  where  the  care  of  children  outside  of  the 
home  for  part  of  the  day  can  be  a  significant  factor 
in  strengthening  and  protecting  family  life. 

Child  care  services  meeting  established  standards 
are  provided  by  county  welfare  departments  either 
directly  or  through  purchase  primarily  from  private 
day  care  facilities  licensed  by  the  department,  or  from 
children's  centers  operated  by  local  school  districts 
under  standards  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
Coimty  departments  provide  child  care  services  di- 
rectly through:  Operation  of  day  care  centers;  em- 
plojTuent  of  mothers  to  open  up  their  homes  for  the 


care  of  other  people's  children — neighborhood  family 
day  care  homes ;  employment  of  mothers  to  go  into 
other  homes  to  care  for  the  children  of  a  particular 
family  during  the  absence  of  their  parents. 

In  addition  to  Chapter  1313,  Statutes  of  1968,  de- 
scribed above  under  the  Work  Incentive  Program,  the 
1968  Legislature  enacted  a  series  of  laws  which  have 
significant  policy  and  fiscal  implications  for  child  care 
services.  These  are  Chapters  1408,  1373,  and  1353, 
Statutes  of  1968,  together  with  a  specific  rider  added 
to  Item  282  of  the  Budget  Act  of  1968  which  au- 
thorizes the  Department  of  Finance  to  transfer  chil- 
dren's center  funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Education  to  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  to 
meet  the  nonfederal  costs  of  child  care  services  pur- 
chased from  children's  centers. 

The  department  is  currently  working  with  the  De- 
partments of  Finance  and  Education  and  with  the 
county  welfare  departments,  the  State  Day  Care  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  other  interested  groups  in  the 
development  of  an  integrated  and  coordinated  system 
of  child  care  services  based  on  these  laws,  and  on  the 
provisions  of  Title  IV  B  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Workload  Request— Fiscal  Year  1969-70 

Chapter  1313,  Statutes  of  1968,  requires  that  child 
care  services  be  available  for  all  WIN  referrals.  To 
provide  the  necessary  field  service  to  review  the  child 
care  facilities  established  in  the  WIN  counties  and 
provide  a  higher  level  of  supervision  in  the  program 
area,  one  additional  professional  position  is  requested. 


Child  Care  Services 

General  Fund 

Federal  funds 

Personnel  man-years 


Past  year      Current  year 


Budget  year 

$1.5,226 

6,091 

9,135 

1 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 

1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs _             _             _  $103,779  $120,000  $120,000 

Workload  adjustments -           15            20  -  143,434  249,862 

Totals,    Self-Support   Program -            15            20  $103,779  $263,434  $369,862 

General  Fund  25,945  59,261  9J,,25S 

Federal  funds  ^ 77,83^  ZOLltS  215,609 

State  support -  143.434  249,862 

General  Fund -  29.261  6!,,9.5S 

Federal   funds  a.    -  114,113  185,609 

Specialized  social  services 103,779  120,000  120.000 

General  Fund 25.9/,5  .30,000  30,000 

Federal  funds  & 77,834  90,000  90,000 

a  Neither  receipts  nor  expenditures  of  federal  funds  are  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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II.  HUMAN   RESOURCES  CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS— Continued 
Family  and  Child  Development  Program 

Oljectives  homemaker  services,  home  management  training,  f am- 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are :  To  support,  ]^y  Planning,  legal  services,  and  health  care;  support- 

strengthen  or  restore  the  capacity  of  parents   and  '^S,  encouraging,  and  assisting  the  family  through 

other  caretakers  of  children  to  provide  family  environ-  ^^^  casework  or  counselmg  process  in  their  efforts  to 

ment  within  which  children  can  grow  into  productive  ca^y  out  the  plan. 

mature  adults;  to  help  them  deal  with  the  physical,  .    ^^^  department  assists  county  welfare  departments 

mental,  emotional  or  educational  problems  of  the  ehil-  '"^  providing  family  services  by :  Developing  and  using 

dren;  and  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  children  sep-  guidelines  and  standards;  proyidmg  professional  and 

arated from  their  parents.  technical  support  and  consultation;   facilitating  ei- 

lective  working  arrangements  with  other  community 

^^«<^  agencies  concerned  with  family  and  child  develop- 

A  very  large  number  of  the  California  children  on  ^^nt,  especially  the  school  system. 

public     assistance     are     living     under     circumstances  Workload  Request— Fiscal  Year  1969-70 

which  work  against  healthy  child  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Only  about  151,000  of  these  children  have  the  -^^  accordance  with  revisions  contained  m  the  1967 
benefit  of  having  both  a  mother  and  a  father  in  the  amendments  to  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  and 
home.  About  34,000  of  them  are  separated  from  regulatory  material  received  from  Federal  Depart- 
both  parents  and  are  living  with  relatives.  Finally,  ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  depart- 
about  28,000  children  cannot  be  cared  for  by  either  ment  is  developing  a  specific  program  for  family  plan- 
parent  nor  by  relatives,  and  are  living  in  foster  ning.  One  professional  position  is  requested  to  co- 
homes  or  institutions.  These  public  assistance  families,  ordinate  and  supervise  the  statewide  implementation 
with  the  added  handicap  of  poverty,  reflect  in  a  high  o^  this  program. 

measure   family   disorganization    and   breakup   char-  past  year     current  year      Budget  year 

acteristic   of   an   increasing   portion   of   our   general  Family  services -  -       $15,943 

pop^i^tion.  ^tT;Sf^^i ::::::::::::        :          :     'S 

„  ,  r.        -J'  Personnel  man-years —  —  1 

General  Description  •' 

rr,,  .                           .         ,      .     .   ^         T  ,                  ,            in          J  Preschool  Educational  Services 

This  program  is  administered  by  county  welfare  de- 
partments under  regulations  issued  by  the  depart-  One  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of  living  in 
ment.  In  accordance  with  the  state's  plan  for  the  ad-  poverty  for  small  children  is  the  danger  of  starting 
ministration  of  federally  aided  programs  under  the  school  unprepared  to  learn  and  on  an  unequal  foot- 
terms  of  Public  Law  90-248,  the  services  provided  ing  with  other  children.  Preschool  educational  serv- 
through  the  family  and  child  development  program  ices  are  designed  to  help  children  from  age  three  until 
are  required  by  the  federal  government.  eligible  for  enrollment  in  kindergarten  in  public  as- 

The  program  is  directed  primarily  to  recipients  and,  sistanee    or    other    low-income    families    avoid    this 

in  some  instances,  potential  recipients  of  AFDC.  The  danger.  The  department  contracts  with  the  Depart- 

major  target  groups  include  families :  with  serious  ment  of  Education  for  the  purchase  of  preschool  edu- 

problems  of  money  management ;  disrupted  by  deser-  cational  services  in  geographic  areas  determined  by 

tion  or  threatened  by  impending  desertion ;  where  the  the  department. 

mother  is  unmarried ;  where  the  children  have  serious  In  accordance   with   the   terms   of  the   agreement, 

physical,  mental,  emotional,  or  educational  problems;  priority  is  given  to  welfare  recipients  in  staffing  the 

children  separated  from  their  own  homes  or  in  danger  program  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible.  An  increas- 

of  such  separation.  ing  number  of  recipients  are  being  trained  and  em- 

.  ployed  as  teacher-aides  and  other  similar  capacities, 

ami  y    ervices  ^^^  through  this  means  are  being  afforded  career  ad- 

These  social  services  are  directed  toward  strength-  vancement  opportunities. 

ening  and  protecting  family  life  and  involve:  Study  Tlie  department  maintains  a  close  and  continuing 

of  each  family  with  particular  attention  to  the  needs  liaison  with  the  Department  of  Education  to  assure 

and  circumstances  of  each  child  in  the  family ;  assess-  that  from  a  welfare  point  of  view,  the  provisions  of 

ment  of  the  family's  capacity  to  provide  a  home  en-  the  agreement  are  carried  out;  to  develop  mutually 

vironment  conducive  to  healthy  child  development  agreeable  approaches  to  situations  not  covered  by  the 

pinpointing  the  social,  economic  or  personal  factors  contract;  and  assure  that  duplication  of  services  are 

reducing  this  capacity;  developing  with  the  family  a  avoided.  The  department  assists  counties  by:  Devel- 

practicable  plan  for  overcoming  or  compensating  for  oping    and  using    guide    materials   on    certification, 

these  factors;  providing  or  arranging  for  the  provi-  payment,  audit  and  evaluation  procedures;  facilitat- 

sion  of  appropriate  specialized  services,  particularly  ing  coordination  between  welfare  departments  and 
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II.  HUMAN   RESOURCES  CONSERVATION   PROGRAMS— Continued 
Family  and  Child  Development  Program — Continued 

the  local  school  districts  and  private  groups  provid-  type  of  foster  care  (family  foster  home,  institution, 

ing  these  services;  helping  resolve  problems  regard-  etc.)  best  suited  to  the  child's  needs;  arranging  for 

ing  such  matters  as  certification,  parent  participation  and  facilitating  the  child's  placement  in  the  foster 

and  the  provision  of  other  appropriate  social  services.  home  or  institution ;  maintaining  contact  with  the 

,  ,  ,         ,.,.,,        -  ..    , ,  child,  the  persons  earing  for  him  and  his  own  parents 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  '  *  xi      i   n  •      •    _l  ^  y      j     -i      i     i 

1967-6S  1958-69  1959-70  SO  as  to  assure  that  his  interests  are  protected;  help- 
Counties  with  one  or  more  pre-  ing  his  parents  plan  for  his  return  home  as  soon  as 
Scwrdi';?rictsor-pri;Et-e-non--           '^              ''              '"  feasible  and  when  such  return  is  clearly  impracti- 

profit  agencies 139  142  145  cable  Over  an  extended  period  of  time,  attempting  to 

Eligible  children  enrolled  19,782  20,000  20,000  iia^e  him  freed  for  adoption. 

From  recipient  AFDC  fam-  „i  •  ■->-•■>  ,  ■,!•■< 

iiiea 16,815         16,800         17,000  Ihese  serAaces  are  provided  by  county  welfare  de- 

^''P'^^i"'',™®'^,.'"^    potential  partments  under  regulations  issued  by  the   depart- 

AFDC  famil  es 2,967  3,200  3,000  l„      ^        j  u  j.  u   i.-        j  j.^.  jxi. 

'  ment  and  by  county  probation  departments  under  the 

Preschool  educational  supervision  of  the  juvenile  courts.  The  division  of  re- 

Gene'rlf  P„-nd '^^I 888  516  ^^3  sei'io  ^^S^sMo  ^ponsibility  between  county  welfare  departments  and 

Federal  funds 11417,354    11^620,560    ll,62o!560  county  probation  departments  for  the  provision  of 

Tersonuel  man-years 17.1  10  10  foster  care  Services  is  not  governed  by  statute.  As  a 

Foster  Care  Services  result,  the  pattern  varies  widely  throughout  the  state. 
^,                .                -,.-,,           ,    ,,            -,       «  The  department  assists  county  welfare  departments 

These  services  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  ^    developing  and  using  guide  and  training  materials 

children  who  for  whatever  reason  are  separated  from  focused  on  key  elements  of  foster  care. 

their  OAvn  homes.  They  include :  Identification  oi  the 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 7.1         10           10  $15,305,870 

Workload  adjustments -             -              1  - 

Totals,  Family  and  Child  Development 

Program 7.1         10            11  $15,305,870 

General  Fund  3,888,516 

Federal  funds  a ll,Jfl7,354 

State  support  ^ - 

General  Fund - 

Federal  funds  a — 

Specialized  social  services 15,305,870 

General  Fund 3,888,516 

Federal  funds  a 11,417,354 

Child  Protection  Program 


$15,489,080 


$15,489,080 

3,868,520 
11,620,560 


15,489,080 

3,868,520 
11,620,560 


$15,494,080 
15,948 


$15,510,023 

3,883,723 

11,626.300 

15;943 

10,303 

5,740 

15,494,080 

3,873,520 

11,620,560 


Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  protect  children 
from  abuse,  neglect,  or  exploitation  on  the  part  of  the 
adults  entrusted  with  their  care. 

Need 

Not  all  parents  give  their  children  the  love  and  care 
necessary  for  their  healthy  growth  and  development. 
As  a  result,  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care  are 
sometimes  abused  or  neglected.  There  is  a  wide  variety 
of  dangerous  situations  to  which  children  are  some- 
times subjected.  These  range  from  physical  abuse  (the 
battered  child)  to  being  left  alone  and  uncared  for 
at  a  very  early  age. 

General  Description 

The  child  protective  services  through  which  this 
program  is  carried  out,  differ  from  all  other  social 
welfare  services  in  that  the  agency  does  not  wait  to 


be  asked  by  the  child  or  his  parent  before  providing 
the  service. 

Chapter  69,  Statutes  of  1968,  established  a  state- 
wide program  of  early  protective  services  for  children 
under  the  administration  of  the  department  and  the 
county  welfare  departments.  The  law  requires  a  rapid 
progressive  development  of  specialized  protective 
service  units  in  all  counties  or  combinations  of 
counties  on  the  basis  of  program  and  financial  plans 
certified  by  the  department  under  standards  and  regu- 
lations of  the  department.  Program  emphasis  is  on 
preventive  services  designed  to  forestall  or  reduce  the 
need  for  action  by  courts  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, at  the  same  time  safeguard  the  appropriate  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  between  welfare  departments 
and  these  agencies. 

Under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  90-248  these  protec- 
tive services  must  be  provided  to  all  children  receiving 
AFDC.  State  law  requires  that  these  services  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  children  in  need  of  protection  regard- 


a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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II.  HUMAN   RESOURCES  CONSERVATION   PROGRAMS— Continued 
Child  Protection  Program — Continued 


less  of  income.  In  order  to  conserve  for  this  purpose 
the  available  federal  funds  provided  under  Part  B  of 
Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  cost  of  protec- 
tive services  for  children  who  qualify  as  actual  or 
potential  AFDC  recipients  must  be  financed  as  a  reg- 
ular part  of  the  administration  of  the  AFDC  program. 
The  department  assists  county  welfare  departments 
in  providing  child  protective  services  by:  developing 
and  using  guidelines  and  standards ;  providing  profes- 
sional and  technical  support  and  consultation;  plan- 
ning, organizing  and  carrying  out  training  sessions 
for  county  social  workers;  facilitating  effective  work- 
ing arrangements  with  other  community  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of  children,  especially  the 
school  system,  law  enforcement  agencies  and  juvenile 
courts. 

County  Specialized  Services  for  Children 

Child  welfare  services  are  provided  through  22 
counties  who  have  agreed  to  employ  personnel  to 
establish  and  maintain  specialized  services  for  children 
in  accordance  with  a  state  plan  approved  by  the  fed- 
eral Department  of  Health,  Education  and  "Welfare. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on:  (1)  Protection  of 
children  from  neglect  and  abuse;  and  (2)  reduction  of 


the  extent  to  which  children  in  foster  care  are  kept  in 
limbo  for  years  through  intensive  work  to  return  the 
child  to  his  own  family;  have  the  child  relinquished 
for  adoption;  or  arrange  for  a  stable  long-range  plan 
of  foster  care.  As  the  provisions  of  Chapter  69,  Stat- 
utes of  1968  are  progressively  implemented,  these  ar- 
rangements and  agreements  will  be  reviewed  and 
modified  as  necessary  to  assure  consistency  with  thosfr 
provisions. 

Past  year      Cufrent  year        Budget  year 
Count]/  Specialized  Services  for 

Children    (Federal   funds )_$1,551,740   $1,966,971    $1,939,260 

Cooperative  Child  Protective  Services 

To  meet  the  needs  of  children  in  counties  otherwise 
unable  to  provide  protective  and  other  child  weKare 
services,  the  department  enters  into  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  the  counties  to  assign  state  staff  tO' 
provide  these  services.  Six  specialists  are  used  for  this 
purpose  in  accordance  with  the  state  plan  approved  by 
the  federal  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 


Cooperative  Child  Protective 

Services    (Federal  funds)- 

Personnel  man-years 


Past  year 

Current  year 

Budget  year 

$142,868 

$118,036 

$122,442 

11 

9 

» 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 11 


Totals,  Child  Protection  Program 11 

Specialized  Social  Services: 
Federal   funds  a   


$1,694,608 

$1,694,608 

1,694,608 


$2,085,007 

$2,085,007 

2,085,007 


$2,061,702 

$2,061,702 

2,061,702 


Adoption  Program 


Oijectives 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  to  "bring  together, 
under  circumstances  which  protect  the  interests  of  all 
concerned,  children  needing  permanent  homes,  and 
people  desiring  to  adopt  them  who  have  the  capacity 
to  give  them  loving  care  and  nurture;  to  safeguard 
children  when  adoptions  are  made  through  private 
arrangements;  and  to  provide  a  central  resource  for 
information  on,  and  control  of  all  California  adop- 
tions. 

Seed 

Every  child  has  the  right  to  grow  up  in  a  home  with 
parents  he  can  call  his  own.  For  many  children,  this 
opportunity  cannot  be  provided  by  his  natural  par- 
ents. The  majority  of  children  needing  adoption  are 
born  to  an  unmarried  mother  (many  of  whom  are 
themselves  little  more  than  children)  who  cannot  care 
for  her  child  and  who  expresses  her  concern  for  the 
child's  future  by  giving  him  up  for  adoption.  Others 

a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and   expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 


are  separated  from  their  natural  parents  as  a  result 
of  family  disorganization  and  breakup. 

This  program  brings  these  children  together  with 
qualified  people  who  desire  to  adopt  a  child. 

General  Description 

This  program  is  administered  directly  by  the  de- 
partment, county  welfare  departments  and  private 
agencies  which  have  been  licensed  by  the  department 
to  place  children  for  adoption  under  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  department.  The  program  is  directed  to 
all  persons  needing  the  service  without  regard  to  social 
or  economic  circumstances. 

Development  and  Support  of  Relinquishment 
Adoption  Services 

This  program  element  is  administered  by  the  public 
and  private  licensed  adoption  agencies  of  the  state. 
Children  relinquished  to  these  agencies  by  their  nat- 
ural parents  are  placed  for  adoption  with  families 
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II.  HUMAN   RESOURCES  CONSERVATION   PROGRAMS— Continued 
Adoption  Program — Continued 


found  suitable  on  the  basis  of  study,  and  contact  is 
maintained  with  the  family  during  the  period  of  ad- 
justment. The  agency  undertakes  full  responsibility 
for  the  child  until  he  is  legally  adopted  or  until  he 
reaches  adulthood  through  age  or  marriage.  Section 
16101.  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code,  authorizes  state 
reimbursement  to  counties  for  the  costs  of  establishing 
and  operating  public  adoption  agencies.  These  agen- 
cies are  licensed  to  accept  relinquishments,  make  adop- 
tive placements  of  children  and  to  investigate  and 
report  on  petitions  for  adoptions  filed  independently. 
Pees  received  from  adoptive  parents  fup  to  $500)  are 
abated  to  the  cost  of  administration.  The  cost  of  care 
for  children  committed  to  the  department  or  a  public 
adoption  agency  pursuant  to  Section  226(c),  Civil 
Code,  is  reimbiirsed  by  the  state. 

Eelinquishment  adoption  services  are  not  currently 
available  on  a  statewide  basis.  To  help  deal  with  this 
problem,  the  Legislature  enacted  Chapter  879, 
Statutes  of  1968,  authorizing  the  department  to  pro- 
vide relinquishment  adoption  agency  services  in  any 
county  not  having  a  county  adoption  agency.  The 
department  -will  continue  to  help  establish  county 
adoption  agencies,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  during 
the  budget  year  three  additional  counties  will  be  li- 
censed. Through  the  combination  of  this  activity  and 
the  progressive  development  of  state-provided  adop- 
tion service,  the  department  is  aiming  for  statewide 
coverage  of  relinquishment  adoption  services  within 
the  next  five  years. 

The  1968  Legislature  provided  two  additional  re- 
sources to  facilitate  relinquishment  adoption  services. 
Chapter  1322,  Statutes  of  1968,  authorized  a  Pilot 
Adoption  Aid  Program  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
adoption  of  hard-to-place  children.  This  pilot  program 
is  described  and  funds  are  budgeted  for  it  under  the 
department's  Demonstration  Project  Program.  Chap- 
ter 588,  Statutes  of  1968,  provides  for  continued 
medical  services  through  the  Crippled  Children's  Pro- 
gram for  handicapped  children  placed  for  adoption. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  agencies  to  place  more 
handicapped  children  by  relieving  adoptive  parents  of 
the  burden  of  exorbitant  medical  costs  for  corrective 
medical  treatment. 

Output 

(County  Public 
Adoption  Agencies  Only) 
Kelinquishment  adoptions — 
children  accepted  for   adop- 
tion   

Independent    adoptions — court 

reports  completed 

Services  to  other  agencies — re- 
'    quests  completed 

Program  Changes  and  Workload  Requests 

To  establish  the  first  field  unit  of  the  State  Re- 
linquishment Adoption  Activity,  seven  professional 
and  four  clerical  positions  were  established  during 
fiscal  year  1968-69.  This  same  staffing  level  is  pro- 


Actual 
1967-6S 

10,557 

Estimated 
19SS-S9 
11,000 

Estimated 
1969-70 
11,500 

2,081 

2,000 

1,920 

1,325 

1,400 

1,350 

posed  for  fiscal  year  1969-70.  To  allow  for  the  moni- 
toring and  evaluation  of  the  results  obtained  by  this 
unit,  one  professional  and  one  clerical  position  is  re- 
quested for  fiscal  3'ear  1969-70  for  central  office  staff. 
The  five-year  plan  of  the  department  en^asions  the 
gradual  expansion  of  this  activity  until  relinquish- 
ment adoptions  services  are  available  to  all  32  counties 
which  do  not  have  their  own  adoption  unit  by 
1972-73. 


Relinquishment  Adoption 

Services  (General  Fund). 
Personnel  man-years 


Past  year       Current  year         Budget  year 

.  $8,689,643  $10,542,400  $11,661,902 

4.5  16  18 


Safeguarding  Children  in  Independent  Adoptions 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  226.2,  Civil  Code, 
the  department  has  responsibility  for  making  studies 
and  recommendation  to  the  superior  court  on  adop- 
tion petitions  resulting  from  private  arrangements 
between  the  natural  and  adoptive  parents.  The  depart- 
ment administers  this  program  element  directly  in 
49  counties  of  the  state  and  in  the  other  nine,  the 
department  has  delegated  the  responsibility  to  public 
adoption  agencies  (county  welfare  departments)  to 
act  in  behalf  of  the  department.  No  fees  are  charged 
with  respect  to  independent  adoption  placements. 

Output 

Independent  petitions  filed 

By  department 

By  delegated  agencies 

Court  reports  completed 

By   department   

By  delegated  agencies 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

19S7-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

3,995 

3,762 

4.270 

l,9.o6 

1,896 

2.220 

2,039 

1,866 

2.050 

4,017 

3.800 

3.200 

1,936 

1,800 

1,300 

2,081 

2,000 

1,900 

Workload  Adjustments— Fiscal  Year  1969-70 

Due  to  the  estimated  reduction  in  the  number  of 
independent  adoptions  in  the  counties  administered 
directly  by  the  department  and  the  application  of  the 
accepted  work  measurement  standard  for  this  activ- 
ity, four  professional  and  one  clerical  position  have 
been  deleted. 


Current  year         Budjet  year 

$442,438       $402,867 

32  27 


Independent   Adoptions    (Gen-      Past  year 

eral  Fund)   $387,400 

Personnel  man-years 29.8 

Intercountry  Adoptions 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  2050, 
Statutes  of  1959,  the  department  facilitates  the  adop- 
tion of  foreign-born  children  admitted  into  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-236. 
This  element  of  the  program  is  administered  directly 
by  the  department. 


Output 

Families  studied   

Children  placed  for  adoption  _ 

Adoptions  completed 

Reference     studies     for     Cali- 
fornians  living  abroad 


Actual 
1967-68 
120 
89 
92 

62 


Intercountry  Adoptions   (Gen-      Past  year 

eral  Fund)   $114,400 

Personnel  man-years 8.8 


Estimated 
1968-69 

120 
90 
92 

60 

Current  year 

$141,768 

10 


Estimated 
1969-70 

120 

100 

95 

60 

Budget  year 

$145,890 

10 
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II.  HUMAN   RESOURCES  CONSERVATION   PROGRAMS— Continued 
Adoption  Program — Continued 
Adoption  Information  and  Control 


Through  this  program  element,  the  department  safe- 
guards the  integrity  of  the  adoption  process  and  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  all  parties  involved. 

In  accordance  with  Sections  224,  226,  226.9,  Civil 
Code,  and  Section  16002,  Welfare  and  Institutions 
Code,  the  department  collects  and  processes  certain 
information  on  all  California  adoptions  and  on  the 
release  of  children  to  nonrelated  persons  by  hospitals 
and  maternity  homes,  and  maintains  a  central  reposi- 
tory of  this  information. 

Output  Actual 

1967-6S 

Adoption  Documents  Processed : 

Relinquishments    41,566 

Independents    24,408 

Stepparents 25,476 

Intercountry 840 

Infant    releases    10,883 

Irregular  placements 1,571 

Others    7,158 

Adoption       Information       and      Past  year 

Control  (General  Fund)         $185,900 

Personnel  man-years 14.3 

Mandatory  Adoption  Exchange 

This  program  element  which  was  authorized  by  the 
1968  Legislature  is  designed  to  deal  with  the  problem 


Estimated 

Estimated 

196S-69 

1969-70 

44,500 

47,000 

22,200 

20,400 

27,600 

29,200 

870 

870 

11,480 

12,130 

1,290 

1,040 

7,358 

7,500 

Current  year 

Budget  year 

$204,146 

$234,099 

16 

18 

of  the  uneven  distribution  throughout  the  state  of 
children  needing  adoptive  homes  and  families  desiring 
to  adopt  children.  The  major  objectives  of  the  ex- 
change are :  More  adoptive  placements  throughout  the 
state,  recruitment  and  study  of  adoptive  homes  on 
the  basis  of  statewide  rather  than  localized  needs ;  re- 
duced time  children  remain  in  boarding  care  before 
adoptive  placement;  reduced  cost  of  boarding  care; 
and  increased  cooperation  among  adoption  agencies. 

The  exchange  operation  is  currently  getting  under 
way,  and  during  the  initial  stages,  agencies  will  be 
making  registrations  on  a  selective  basis.  When  fully 
operational,  registration  of  both  children  and  homes 
will  be  mandatory.  Plans  are  being  made  to  tie  this 
exchange  in  with  the  Adoption  Exchange  of  North 
America. 

Output 

Adoptive  children  registered 

Adoptive  homes  registered 

Cooperative  adoptive 

placements 


Mandatory  Adoption  Exchange 

General  Fund 

Federal  funds 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

- 

2,500 
600 

3,000 
2,100 

- 

200 

1,800 

Past  year 

Current  year 
$116,980 

116,980 
10 

Budget  year 

$113,435 

113,435 

10 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 79.5         86            86  $9,533,609 

Workload  adjustments -              -           -6  - 

Program  and  budget  changes -            21            21  - 

Totals,  Adoption   Program 79.5       107          101  $9,533,609 

General  Fund 9,533,609 

Federal  funds  a - 

State  support  947,966 

General  Fund 947,966 

Federal  funds  a - 

Specialized  Social  Services 8,585,643 

General  Fund  8,585,643 

Federal  funds  a - 


Adult  Protection  and  Self-Care  Program 


$11,428,250 

$12,576,024 

- 

-11,325 

241,980 

228,708 

$11,670,230 

$12,793,407 

11,553,250 

12,793,407 

116,980 

- 

1,064,781 

1,082,625 

947,801 

1,082,625 

116,980 

- 

10,605,449 

11,710,782 

10,605,449 

11,710,782 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are :  The  optimum 
degree  of  independent  community  living  for  all  aged, 
blind  or  disabled  recipients  of  aid;  protection  against 
neglect,  exploitation  or  hazardous  living  conditions  for 
those  unable  to  act  effectively  for  themselves. 

Need 

The  need  for  this  program  stems  directly  from  the 
personal  and  social  characteristics  of  the  aged,  blind 
and  disabled  adults  receiving  public  assistance  pay- 
ments in  California.  About  9.2  percent  of  these  recipi- 
ents are  living  in  institutions  or  other  types  of  out-of- 
home  care.  Of  those  who  are  in  independent  living 
arrangements,  about  48.6  percent  of  them  live  alone. 


A  very  sizable  proportion  of  this  group  are  subject 
to  the  physical  frailty,  impaired  judgment,  declining 
abilities  and  social  isolation  vrhich  come  with  advanc- 
ing years,  or  are  often  associated  with  crippling  han- 
dicaps. 

The  department's  Adult  Protection  and  Self -care 
Program  is  designed  to  reduce  or  compensate  for 
these  handicaps. 

General  Description 

This  is  a  program  of  protective-supportive  services 
administered  by  county  welfare  departments  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  department.  It  is  directed 
primarily  to  recipients  of  money  payments  under  the 
OAS,  AB,  APSB,  and  ATD  programs.  In  addition. 


a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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II.  HUMAN    RESOURCES  CONSERVATION    PROGRAMS— Continued 
Adult  Protection  and  Self-Care  Program — Continued 


some  of  the  services  available  through  this  program 
are  provided  upon  request  to  medically  needy  adults. 
Sections  10000-10002  and  10053,  Welfare  and  Institu- 
tions Code,  have  provided  the  overall  authority  and 
definitions  for  this  program.  More  specifie  authority 
and  detailed  definitions  are  provided  by  two  laws  en- 
acted by  the  1968  Legislature. 

Chapter  1399,  Statutes  of  1968,  provides  specifically 
for  a  unified,  coordinated  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  in-home  and  out-of-home  nonmedical  care 
services  for  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  recipients  who 
need  them.  The  program  has  two  major  components: 

1.  In-home  supportive  services  including  home- 
maker  services,  housekeeping  service,  volunteer 
visiting  service,  consultation  and  assistance  of  a  pro- 
tective service  worker,  and  other  nonmedical  serv- 
ices which  make  it  possible  for  the  recipient  to  live 
in  comfort  and  safety  under  an  independent  living 
arrangement. 

2.  Out-of-home  care  in  a  nonmedical  care  facility 
for  recipients  for  whom  care  in  their  home  is  im- 


practical and  for  whom  care  in  the  more  expensive 
medical  care  facilities  would  not  be  appropriate. 
Chapter  1400,  Statutes  of  1968,  provides  for  a 
program  of  homemaker  services  for  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  recipients  when  such  service  is  essential  to 
maintain  them  in  their  own  homes  in  preference  to 
placement  in  protective  living  arrangements.  These 
services  may  be  provided  by  county  welfare  depart- 
ments either  through  employment  of  homemakers  as  a 
regular  part  of  county  welfare  department's  staff,  or 
when  this  is  not  consistent  with  efficient  administra- 
tion, tlirough  contract  with  public  or  voluntary  non- 
profit agencies.  This  program  is  being  established  on 
a  eounty-by-eounty  basis  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
which  is  being  developed  by  the  department  in  cooper- 
ation with  county  welfare  departments.  As  this 
program  of  administratively  provided  services  is  im- 
plemented, it  will  replace  arrangements  under  which 
recipients  receive  an  allowance  in  their  grants  for  the 
employment  of  persons  to  render  attendant  care  or 
homemaker  services. 


Protective  Services  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped 


Oijeotives 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  to  work  with  the 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  local  agencies  to 
prevent  unnecessary  admission  to  mental  institutions 
of  mentally  handicapped  persons,  i.e.,  mentally  ill  or 
mentally  retarded ;  to  facilitate  the  return  to  the  com- 
munity of  those  already  in  mental  hospitals;  to  stabi- 
lize and  support  their  adjustment  to  community  living 
and  reduce  the  chances  of  their  needing  future  mental 
hospital  care. 

Need 

Persons  suffering  from  mental  illness  or  mental  re- 
tardation are  particularly  subject  to  social  problems 
which  result  from  their  handicapping  conditions.  An 
estimated  105,000  persons  at  any  one  time  will  be  re- 
ceiving public  help  with  their  mental  problems  during 
the  year.  These  include  persons  residing  in,  on  leave 
or  released  from  mental  hospitals  and  those  receiving 


outpatient  help  from  publicly  supported  facilities.  An 
estimated  85  percent  of  those  currently  requiring 
public  care  for  mentally  handicapping  conditions  are 
either  recipients  of  public  assistance  payments  or 
Medi-Cal  benefits,  or  are  in  very  marginal  economic 
circumstances. 

General  Description 

This  program,  which  is  operated  by  the  department, 
is  directed  primarily  to  mentally  ill  and  mentally  re- 
tarded persons  released  from  mental  (state,  county, 
and  private)  hospitals  and  secondarily  to  other  men- 
tally handicapped  persons  for  whom  eommiinity  ad- 
justment services  provide  a  practicable  alternative  to 
hospitalization.  The  program  also  provides  general  in- 
formation, educational,  consultative,  and  community 
development  social  services  designed  to  reduce  the 
incidence  and  severity  of  mental  disorders  in  the  com- 
munity and  recourse  to  hospital  care  as  a  supplement 
to  local  community  mental  health  services. 
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II.  HUMAN   RESOURCES  CONSERVATION   PROGRAMS— Continued 
Protective  Services  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped — Continued 

The  department  is  engaged  in  coordinating  and  con- 
solidating this  program  with  other  welfare  programs  "  ""  ^196M9  llesuTo' 

through  working  arrangements  with  county  welfare  Average  county  eases  per  month 2,580  3,080 

departments.  The  basic  direction  is  toward  developing  MeStaiiy  rl\arde"d  lV"jrJLVJLYrj"_V      ''''eil  ^742 
these  protective  services  for  the  mentally  handicapped 

in    county    welfare    departments.     Other     program  The   following   tables   cover   the   estimated   leave- 
changes  which  counties  must  deal  with,  plus  increasing  patients  and  proposed  positions  for  this  activity  for 
caseloads  and  serious  problems  of  staff  recruitment  fiscal  years  1968-69  and  1969-70: 
and  retention,  are  making  it  difficult  for  counties  to 

assume  this  additional  responsibility.  In  any  event,  .                         Estimated  Patients 

it  probably  will  be  necessary  to  continue  direct  ser-  Pj,i;jj  Proposed 

vices  indefinitely  in  the  less  populous  counties,   be-  Mentally  III  Patients :  196S-69  1969-70 

cause  the  small  numbers  of  persons  requiring  these  STe'alf  ^?om°Wrtair:: 1307  1307 

specialized  services  wiU  not  warrant  employment  of  Posthospitalization :  a  '  ' 

a  full-time  person.  Family  rare  ^^^'^  IIi::: ^I'Eii  ^f  951 

The  professional  social  work  stafSng  for  this  ac-  Special  employmentservicesIZZIIIZ  '174  177 

tivity  is  related  primarily  to  the  number  of  patients  

released  from  the  various  mental  institutions  under  Less  county  leavecasesimnrmrrr  -283  -283 

the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene.  

The  administrative  staff  has  been  constant  while  the  '^°*'^^^ ^^-^^^  ^^'^29 

supervision  and  clerical  staff  are  determined  by  ae-  Mentally  Retarded  Patients : 

eepted  ratios  to  the  professional  staff.  PrIreZse 'from  LspUa-li-:::::::::::  273  273 

,.,,,,_            .       _.       ,  V,        <„.„  ,„  Posthospitalization :  d 

Workload  Requests— Fiscal  Year  1969-70  Cgre  in  own  home 1,966  2,109 

„,„,,.                 ,,             ...               J         .                   .    J  Family  care 2,497  2,588 

The  following  are  the  positions  and  costs  requested  Special  employment  services 39  41 

to    support    this    program    during    the    fiscal    year  Private  institutions 300  322 

1969-70:    The    department's    professional    casework  Totals  5,175  5,433 

stafSng  formula   for   mentally  retarded   patients   is  Less  county  leave  cases -247  -297 

48  to  1,  and  for  mentally  ill  patients  58  to  1.  First-  Totals ~4928  ~513ft 

line  supervision  is  budgeted  on  the  basis  of  one  su- 
pervisor to  five  caseworkers.   Second-line  supervision  Divisional  Staffing  (Number  of  Positions  Needed) 
is  budgeted  on  the  basis  of  one  supervisor  to  six  first- 

line  supervisors  or  county  case  consultants.  Consulta-  Revised  Propose* 

tion  services  to  counties  are  provided  on  the  basis  of  Professional  Staffing :  i96S-69  1969-70 

600  eases  receiving  protective  services  for  the  mentally  ^^H"^^  JetaVld^Vt'o'l^atTo)-::::  103  107 

handicapped  from  county  welfare  departments  to  one  

county  ease  consultant.  '^°*^^  ^*'*^ ^^^  ^^^ 

The  needs  of  the  mentally  handicapped  call  for  a  Supervision: 

variety  of  special  aids  to  the  provision  of  a  program  f^s*  line  supervisors  (5  to  1  ratio)  78  78 

»          ,      ,.              .   ,           ■          -KT.             ,  ,.     1       ,,f  Second  line  supervisors  (6  to  1  ratio)  13  13 

of  protective  social  services.  JNine  public  health  nurses                                                                       

currently  support  the  program  of  serving  mentally  Total  Supervision  91  91 

retarded  patients  in  licensed  private  nursing   care  other  Professional : 

facilities.  Two  volunteer  coordinators,  in  Los  Angeles  Volunteer  services 2  2 

and  San  Francisco,  mobilize  volunteer  help  in  their  PuWilf  health  nu°r?es"::::::::::::::::  9  I 

areas  to  give  practical  assistance  to  the  mentally  han-                                                                        

dieapped  in  such  ways  as  friendly  visiting,  child  care,  Totals,  Professional  Staff 495  499 

transportation,  shopping,  recreation  and  special  ed-  Clerical: 

ncatioTi  Professional  and  supervision  (1  to  0.4 

"°^"  .  •           .            1             „          .               ,    .                . ,    ,                   ratio)    ._ 198  20O 

An  increasing  volume  01  services  are  being  provided 

under  the  county  welfare  department  protective  so-  Administration: 

eial  service  programs.  Because  these  are  new  programs  Northern '^nd  "southern "reg"ionarofficei  4  4 

and  the  staff  assigned  does  not,  in  most  instances, 

have  specific  professional  training  for  this  work,  their  ^t'^^^^,^  ^^^  internship 13  13 

ettorts  are  supported  on  a  consultant  basis  by  the  Estimated  staff  need 713  719 

department.  One  consultant  is  provided  for  each  600  Authorized  positions 648  713 

active  county  eases.  Net  Increase/Decrease 65  6 

d  These  estimates  are  based  upon  those  prepared  by  the  Departmement  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  subsequently  adjusted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  for  leave  cases  carried  by  counties. 
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It.   HUMAN    RESOURCES  CONSERVATION    PROGRAMS— Continued 
Protective  Services  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped — Continued 


Family  and  Institutional  Care 

Family  care  provides  a  means  for  placement  of 
mentally  ill  and  retarded  patients  of  all  ages,  includ- 
ing those  for  whom  it  is  a  more  suitable  alternative 
than  hospitalization,  and  those  who  are  being  released 
from  hospital  care.  It  is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  placement  tools  available  for  helping 
mentally  handicapped  persons  without  families  to 
remain  in  or  return  to  the  community.  Provision  was 
made  in  the  1968-69  budget  for  an  average  of  1,742 
fully  state  financed  and  2,745  partially  state  financed 
placements.  Approximately  this  same  program  level 
is  proposed  for  1969-70.  To  maintain  and  increase 
the  number  of  available  family  care  homes  for  this 
program  the  rate  was  set  in  1968-69  at  $150  a  month. 
A  significant  number  of  persons  placed  pay  all  or  a 
substantial  portion  of  this  cost  from  personal  resources 
or  public  assistance.  The  state  funds  are  used  as  sup- 
plementation for  those  persons  who  are  not  eligible 
for  public  assistance  or  for  whom  the  public  assistance 
allocation  is  insufficient  to  cover  placement  costs  of 
family  care. 


Certain  other  special  funds  for  family  care  patients 
are  currently  provided  in  the  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene.  These  include  tranquilizing 
drugs  for  indigent  leave  patients,  medical  supplies, 
clothing  and  personal  expense  moneys. 

Institutional  care  through  placement  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  in  private  institutions  was  introduced 
some  seven  years  ago  to  permit  nursing-care  place- 
ment of  multiple-handicapped  mentally  retarded  pa- 
tients, most  of  them  children,  from  state  hospitals 
into  licensed  private  facilities  in  the  community.  The 
program  is  now  available  for  placement  in  the  total 
range  of  licensed  private  facilities  for  mentally  re- 
tarded persons  of  varying  degrees  of  disability. 

The  program  serves  as  a  device  for  making  state 
hospital  beds  available  for  other  mentally  retarded 
persons  needing  this  care.  The  maximum  rate  cur- 
rently paid  for  this  activity  is  $8.83  per  day.  In 
1968-69,  provision  was  made  for  placement  of  an 
average  of  300  mentally  retarded  persons  in  this  pro- 
gram. For  1969-70,  the  proposal  is  to  place  an  average 
of  311  such  persons. 


Family  and  Institutional 
Care  (General  Fund) 


Past  year      Current  year        Budget  year 
$4,282,361   $5,102,489   $5,293,431 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-e8  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 682.6       697.8       697.5  $12,538,486         $13,910,085 

Workload  adjustments -           65            71  -               806,261 

Support  adjustments -             -             2.8  -                          - 

Totals,    Protective    Services    for    the 

Mentally  Handicapped 682.6       762.8       770.8  $12,538,486 

State  Support: 

General  Fund 7,852,^^76            9,685,373 

Federal  funds  a 4,686,010            5,030,973 


$14,354,851 

907,357 

59,479 


$14,716,346        $15,321,687 


10,073,316 
5,2Jt8,371 


III.  PUBLIC  PROTECTION   PROGRAM 


Ohjectives 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  to  provide  as- 
surance to  the  public  that  agencies  and  facilities  offer- 
ing certain  specialized  services  to  children  and  aged 
persons  have  met  standards  compatible  with  the  needs 
and  circumstances  of  those  groups  and  to  protect  the 
public  against  irregular  child  placement  practices  and 
against  victimization  by  those  engaged  in  them.  These 
objectives  are  met  through  licensing  and  inspection 
programs  under  the  provisions  of  Sections  16000- 
16318,  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code. 

Need 

In  July  1968  there  were  6,138,200  persons  in  Cali- 
fornia under  the  age  of  16  and  1,763.200  over  64 
years.    Because    of    their    particular    characteristics, 

a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 


these  two  groups  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  need 
specialized  services  to  complement  or  substitute  for 
the  care  and  protection  of  the  family  unit,  or  to  com- 
pensate for  the  declining  ability  to  care  for  one's  self, 
which  is  the  eventual  consequence  of  advancing  years. 
These  services  include :  day  care  in  group  facilities  or 
family  homes;  24-hour  care  in  family  homes,  institu- 
tions and  maternity  homes ;  placement  of  children  for 
temporary  care  or  for  adoption. 

General  Description 

This  program  is  administered  by  the  department 
directly,  and  by  accrediting  county  welfare  depart- 
ments to  act  for  the  state  under  the  department's  au- 
thority. The  department  develops  and  maintains 
standards  governing  the  establishment  and  operation 
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III.  PUBLIC  PROTECTION 

of  the  agencies  and  facilities  subject  to  licensure,  and 
either  directly  or  through  accredited  county  welfare 
departments ;  inspects  and  counsels  with  them  in  light 
of  these  standards;  issues  annual  licenses  to  them 
when  they  meet  the  standards,  denies  or  revokes  li- 
censes when  standards  are  not  met.  In  addition,  the 
department  encourages  licensees  to  upgrade  their  serv- 
ices beyond  the  minimum  standards  by  facilitating 
educational,  training  and  information  exchange  ac- 
tivities for  groups  and  organizations  of  licensees. 

Children's  Agencies  and  Facilities 

Through  this  element  of  the  program,  the  depart- 
ment licenses  institutions  for  children,  day  nurseries, 
maternity  homes  and  agencies  placing  children  tem- 
porarily or  for  adoption,  and  accredits  county  welfare 
departments  to  license  foster  homes  for  children  on 
behalf  of  the  department,  reimbursing  them  for  their 
costs  up  to  $65  per  licensing  action.  The  department 
also  conducts  special  investigations  of  adoption  law 
violations  or  other  abuses  connected  with  adoptions. 
The  resources  required  for  the  licensing  and 
supervision  of  children's  agencies  and  facilities  are 
determined  on  the  basis  of  workload  standards.  The 
program  output  data  below  includes  the  factors  taken 
into  account  in  applying  these  standards. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Licensed  facilities  end  of  fiscal 

year    25,831  29,650  32.184 

Children  served  by  licensees—  114,750  123,500  133,350 
Departmental  Licensing : 

Informal    requests    for    new 

licenses    4,348  4,450  4,550 

Formal  applications  for  new 

licenses    547  5.55  575 

New     or     renewal     licenses 

issued 1,914  2,000  2,100 

Licenses  withdrawn,  denied, 

or   revoked    101  165  170 

Accredited  Agency  Licensing : 
New    and    renewal    licenses 

issued 25,119  27,840  30,240 

WorI<load  Adjustments— Fiscal  Year  1969-70 

The  department  has  initiated  a  review  of  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Day  Nursery  Program  upon  which  the 
licensing  staff  and  their  activities  are  based  to  intro- 
duce new  concepts  of  operation  such  as  multi-year 
licensing  and  the  introduction  of  a  fee  schedule.  To 
implement  the  findings  of  this  review  and  extend  it 


PROGRAM— Continued 

into  childrens'  institutions,  maternity  homes  and 
child  placing  agency  programs,  1  professional  and  1 
clerical  position  is  requested  which  are  not  covered 
by  the  work  measurement  standard. 

Safeguarding  Standards  of  Facilities  for  Aged  Persons 

Through  this  element  of  the  program,  the  depart- 
ment licenses  institutions  for  aged  persons  and  ac- 
credits county  welfare  departments  to  license  boarding 
homes  for  aged  persons  on  behalf  of  the  department, 
reimbiirsing  them  for  their  costs  up  to  $65  per 
licensing  action.  The  resources  required  for  the  li- 
censing and  supervision  of  aged  institutions  are 
determined  on  the  basis  of  workload  standards.  The 
program  output  data  below  includes  the  factors  taken 
into  account  in  applying  these  standards. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-63  1968-«9  1969-70 

Licensed  facilities  end  of  year         3,681  3,961  3,976 

Aged  persons  served 38,550  41,550  42,500 

Informal  requests  for  new  li- 
censes      415  420  420 

Formal  applications  for  new 

licenses 127  135  141 

New  or  renewal  licenses  is- 
sued    --  370  375  80 

Licenses   withdrawn,    denied 

or   revoked   72  75  80 

Accredited  Agency  Licenses : 
New  and  renewal  licenses  is- 
sued           3,484  3,600  3,600 

Safeguarding  Life  Care  Contracts 

This  element  of  the  program  is  designed  to  assure 
the  protection  of  the  financial  investment  of  aged  per- 
sons who  transfer  property  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing life  care,  and  to  assure  that  each  aged  person  en- 
tering in  such  a  contract,  has  been  informed  of  the 
degree  of  care  and  quality  of  services  he  will  receive 
in  return.  The  department  issues  certificates  of  au- 
thority to  institutions  which  enter  into  life-care  con- 
tracts with  their  residents. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

(as  of  June  30)  1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Institutions  offering  life  care_  65  65  67 

Aged  persons  served    (licensed 

capacity)     12,000  12,400  12,700 

Applications  for  certificates  of 

authority 4  7  6 

Certificates  of  authority  issued 

Inactive  certificates  of  author- 
ity      2  4  2 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 

1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 93.6       104.8       104.8  $3,247,777  $3,438,520  $3,577,377 

Workload  adjustments \-          -              -              2.4  -  -  29,880 

Totals,  Public  Protection  Program 93.6       104.8       107.2  $3,247,777  $3,488,520  $3,607,257 

General  Fund  2,753,817  2,932,137  3,070,314 

Federal  funds  a 1,93,960  506,383  536,91,3 

State  support  1,372,110  1,406,620  l,491,i507 

General  Fund  878,150  900,237  95^,564 

Federal  funds  & 1,93,960  506,383  536,91,3 

Specialized  Social  Services 1,875,667  2,031,900  2,115,750 

General  Fund  1,875,667  2,031,900  2,115,750 

Federal  funds  a _  _  _ 

a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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IV.  COMMUNITY  AND   LOCAL  RESOURCES  IMPROVEMENT  AND  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 


These  are  programs  designed  to  help  local  agencies 
and  eommunities  develop  the  resources  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  people  and  to  help 


focus  coordinated  community  efforts  in  attempts  to 
deal  Avith  the  problems  faced  by  these  people. 


Community  Planning  and  Development  Program 


0  bjectives 


The  objectives  of  this  program  are  to :  Bring  com- 
munity people,  organizations,  and  agencies  into  part- 
nership with  the  state's  public  welfare  system; 
strengthen  and  support  local  administration  of  wel- 
fare programs;  increase  volunteer  citizen  participa- 
tion in  them;  foster  voluntary  efforts  to  assure  the 
development  and  maximum  use  of  nonpublic  resources 
needed  to  complement  and  supplement  public  wel- 
fare's efforts;  assure  effective  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  welfare  agencies  and  the  people  they 
serve. 

Need 

The  public  social  welfare  system  is  a  community- 
ci-eated  institution.  It  deals  with  the  human  results  of 
underlying  social  and  economic  conditions  that  have 
their  origins,  as  well  as  whatever  resolution  or  pre- 
vention is  possible  in  the  community  itself.  Public 
welfare  does  not  create  the  conditions  with  which  it 
deals,  nor  does  it  select  its  clientele.  The  only  way  it 
can  play  any  role,  however  small,  in  the  resolution  or 
prevention  of  these  underlying  problems,  is  in  part- 
nership with  other  agencies  and  institutions  and  in  the 
involvement  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

General  Description 

This  program  is  administered  primarily  by  county 
welfare  departments  under  regulations  issued  by  the 
department  and  in  accordance  with  the  county  plan  of 
services.  In  accordance  with  the  state's  plan  for  ad- 
ministering federally  aided  public  assistance  programs 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87-543  and  90-248, 
the  activities  carried  out  through  this  program  are 
required  bj^  the  federal  government.  The  program  in- 
volves : 

Bringing  the   problems   of   social  and   economic 

dependency  to  the  attention  of  the  community. 


Stimulating  and  participating  in  community  ef- 
forts to  create  and  improve  the  resources  required 
to    deal   with   these   problems. 

Establishing  and  maintaining  effective  working 
relations  with  government  organizations  and  private 
groups  concerned  with  public  welfare  to  assure  co- 
ordination of  effort  and  prevent  costly  duplication 
of  effort. 

Eecruiting,  training  and  utilizing  citizen  volun- 
teers to  assist  in  providing  services  to  people. 
Through  the  director's  field  deputies  the  depart- 
ment establishes  and  maintains  effective  working  rela- 
tionships and  channels  of  communication  with  the 
leadership  of  local  communities,  and  assists  county 
welfare  departments  in  their  community  planning  and 
development  activities. 

It  is  through  this  community  planning  and  develop- 
ment program  that  the  department  carries  out  its  role 
in  the  Service  Center  program.  The  resources  allocated 
to  the  department  from  the  service  center  budget  are 
used  to  encourage  and  assist  county  welfare  depart- 
ments to  participate  in  the  center  program,  and  to 
mobilize  and  coordinate  the  total  range  of  public  and 
private  welfare  resources  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
through  the  service  centers. 

Workload  Adjustments— Fiscal  Year  1969-70 

Presently,  the  department  is  authorized  nine  field 
representatives  to  maintain  county  contact  and  gen- 
eral supervision  of  county  welfare  operations.  To  re- 
duce the  maximum  assignment  for  any  representative 
to  seven  counties,  one  additional  field  representative 
is  requested. 

The  department  plans  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
assure  more  extensive  use  of  volunteers  in  the  admin- 
istration of  welfare  programs.  To  implement  this 
effort,  a  volunteer  program  coordinator  and  one  cler- 
ical position  is  requested. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing   program    costs 19.4         18.4         18.4 

Workload    adjustments    -  -  2.3 

Totals,  Community  Planning  and   De- 
velopment Program 19.4  1S.4  20.7 

State  Support : 

General  Fund   

Federal  funds 


$283,120 


$283,120 

181,191 
101,923 


$276,289 


$276,289 

176,825 
99,46/f 


$275,482 
12,805 


$288,287 

18.',,504 
103,183 
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IV.  COMMUNITY  AND  LOCAL  RESOURCES  IMPROVEMENT  AND  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Public  Welfare  Manpower  Program 


Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  attract,  select, 
train  and  retain  a  corps  of  people  who  are  profession- 
alh^  and  technically  competent  to  carry  out  the  state's 
social  welfare  programs  and  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
public  service  and  committed  to  the  values  of  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

Need 

An  adequate  supply  of  high-quality  manpower  is 
one  of  the  most  important  single  factors  in  deter- 
mining the  degree  to  which  the  state's  social  welfare 
programs  meet  the  expressed  concerns  of  the  public 
and  achieve  their  statutory  purposes.  On  June  30, 
1968,  there  were  approximately  24,500  people  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  the  state's  social  welfare  pro- 
grams, with  about  22,900  of  these  in  county  welfare 
departments.  Roughly  60  percent  of  this  total  group 
is  professional  or  highly  skilled  technical  personnel. 
By  1971,  it  is  expected  that  current  program  levels 
will  require  a  total  of  about  31,700  county  personnel. 
The  overall  county  welfare  department  turnover  rate 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967-68  was  about  33  percent.  If 
this  rate  holds  for  the  current  1968-69  fiscal  year, 
over  11,000  new  county  employees  must  be  recruited, 
selected  and  trained  to  provide  for  workload  increases 
and  to  replace  those  who  separate.  Over  12,300  new 
county  employees  will  have  to  be  recruited  during  the 
1969-70  fiscal  year  and  over  13,300  during  1970-71. 
Some  portions  of  this  program  are  administered  di- 
rectly by  the  department  or  through  delegation  by 
county  civil  service  commissions,  and  some  by  county 
welfare  departments. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-248,  states 
will  be  required  to  have  a  program  in  effect  by  July 
1,  1969,  for  the  recruitment,  training  and  effective 
utilization  of  subprofessional  staff  in  all  federally 
aided  welfare  and  health  programs,  with  emphasis  on 
the  employment  of  welfare  recipients  and  other  low 
income  persons. 

General  Description 

Merit  System  Operation  and  Supervision 

The  objectives  of  this  element  of  the  public  welfare 
manpower  program  are  to:  Maintain  a  personnel 
management  system  for  employees  of  county  welfare 
departments  meeting  federal  merit  personnel  require- 
ments and  help  counties  maintain  a  staff  complement 
adequate  to  meet  program  needs  and  reduce  employee 
turnover  to  the  lowest  possible  rate.  Achievement  of 
these  objectives  depends  heavily  on  the  department's 
success  in  negotiating  with  Boards  of  Supervisors, 
County  Executives  and  Welfare  Directors  for  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  county  pay  plans  and  classifica- 
tion systems  which  will  attract  personnel  and  promote 
employee  stability. 


Supervision  of  County  Civil  Service  Systems  in  Relation  to 

Welfare  Programs 

The  department  has  delegated  responsibility  for 
merit  system  administration  to  the  civil  service  com- 
missions in  15  counties  which  have  agreed  to  meet 
federal-state  standards  as  set  forth  in  the  Welfare 
Personnel  Standards  Manual.  About  80  percent  of  all 
county  welfare  department  employees  are  in  these  15 
counties.  This  component  involves:  Development  and 
maintenance  of  standards;  review  and  approval  of 
relevant  local  civil  service  rules;  periodic  review  of 
local  programs  to  assure  conformity  to  standards; 
annual  salary  surveys;  evaluation  requests  for  dele- 
gation to  additional  county  civil  service  systems. 

Merit  System  Administration 

This  component  involves  the  direct  administration 
by  the  department  of  a  complete  merit  system  opera- 
tion for  43  county  welfare  departments.  This  includes : 
Developing  and  maintaining  a  personnel  classification 
and  salary  plan ;  contracting  with  the  California  State 
Personnel  Board  for  the  examination  procedures  nec- 
essary to  establish  lists  of  qualified  persons ;  delegating 
responsibility  to  some  county  welfare  departments  for 
administration  of  examinations  and  auditing  county 
performance ;  processing  appeals  from  disqualification 
on  examination,  or  from  disciplinary  actions  by 
county  welfare  departments;  reviewing,  analyzing, 
and  processing  personnel  transactions  from  the  merit 
system  counties.  In  administering  this  element,  the  de- 
partment draws  upon  the  advice  of  the  Merit  System 
Committee  and  provides  staff  services  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

Output 

County  welfare  employees 

covered     

In  civil  service  counties 

In  merit  system  counties 

Merit  system  transactions 

Program  Change  and  Workload  Adjustment 

The  last  statewide  classification  survey  taken  cover- 
ing county  welfare  department  personnel  was  in  1958. 
Since  this  classification  schedule  is  a  major  informa- 
tion source  for  Merit  System  Administration  and  is 
required  by  federal  guidelines,  an  updating  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  proposed  that  the  survey  be  phased  over  a 
three-year  period  using  three  professional  positions 
limited  to  June  30,  1971.  In  addition,  a  backlog  of 
county  personnel  transactions  has  accumulated.  One 
clerical  position  is  requested  to  reduce  this  workload. 

Merit  System  Operation  and          Past  year  Current  year  Budget  year 

Supervision $221,167  $390,238  $.504,088 

General   Fund   141,547  249,752  322,616 

Federal   funds    79,620  140,486  181,472 

Personnel  man-years 19.9  24.9  30.3 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

22  942 

18,883 

4,059 

26,640 

25,5.57 

21,035 

4,522 

29,676 

28,470 

23,891 

4,579 

33,069 

«0 
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IV.  COMMUNITY  AND  LOCAL  RESOURCES  IMPROVEMENT  AND  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Public  Welfare  Manpower  Program — Continued 
Staff  Recruitment  and  Training 


The  objectives  of  this  element  of  the  public  welfare 
manpower  program  are  to :  Recruit  high  quality  man- 
power to  public  welfare  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  state's  social  welfare  system ;  and  help 
the  staff  operating  the  system  improve  in  the  knowl- 
edges and  skills  required  by  their  tasks.  This  element 
is  directed  botli  to  state  and  county  personnel  and  is 
administered  partly  by  the  department  and  partly 
by  county  government. 

As  it  relates  to  departmental  personnel,  this  element 
of  the  public  welfare  manpower  program  involves 
directing  and  coordinating  departmental  staff  train- 
ing, and  providing  departmental  library  services.  As 
it  relates  to  county  personnel,  this  element  is  admin- 
istered by  county  welfare  departments  under  depart- 
mental regulations.  The  department  develops  a  wide 
variety  of  training  materials  and  helps  counties  estab- 
lish and  operate  local  training  programs  which  meet 
state  and  federal  standards.  To  meet  this  commitment 
and  to  improve  the  total  quality  of  the  administration 
of  the  state's  welfare  programs,  funds  are  budgeted 
for  the  following  purposes : 

Training  Center 

This  training  center  was  eliminated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture effective  July  1,  1968. 


Output 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Actual 
1967-68 

Bpffinninf?  social  workers 192  —  - 

Elieihilitv  workers 43  —  - 

Traming  Center $112,958 

General  Fund 28.2.39 

Federal  funds 84,719 

Mobile  Training  Unit 

Traveling  social  welfare  training  supervisors  con- 
duct 8-10  week  courses  for  combined  staff  of  several 
counties  throughout  the  state.  These  training  courses 
are  primarily  for  the  small  and  medium  counties 
which  do  not  have  professionally  trained  social  work 
personnel  and  are  not  able  to  obtain  professionally 
qualified  staff  to  provide  this  training  to  their  staff. 

Output 

Snpervisins;  personnel 

Social  work  personnel 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

141 
45 

180 
180 

180 
360 

W/orkJoad  Adjustments — Fiscal  Year  1969-70 

The  1967  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  require  that  training  be  given  to  sub-profes- 
sionals, welfare  aides  and  volunteers.  To  assist  and 
train  county  staff  to  assume  this  function  and  provide 
special  training  in  the  area  of  rehabilitative  and  em- 
ployment services,  one  additional  training  supervisor 
is  requested  for  the  Mobile  Training  Unit. 

Local  Agency  Special  Training 

The  department  sponsors,  plans  and  arranges  work- 
shops, institutes,  conferences  and  seminars  for  public 
welfare  personnel  and  provides  films  and  other  in- 


structional material.  These  help  keep  county  welfare 
department  staff  abreast  of  new  developments  in  the 
field  and  generate  ideas  for  more  effective  and  efficient 
administration. 


Output 

Counties  served 

Training   events   sponsored 

County  personnel  involved 


Actual 
1967-68 
58 
47 
2,864 


Estimated 
1968-69 

58 

58 

3,500 

Cut-rent  year 

1346,283 

183,541 

162,742 

21.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 
58 
65 
4,000 

Budget  year 

."5365,092 

190,099 

174,993 

21.8 


Sta-ff  Recruitment  and  Past  year 

Traming    $168,414 

General  Fund 78,934 

Federal  funds 89,480 

Personnel  man-years 15.3 

Educational  Stipends 

As  a  means  of  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  pro- 
fessionally competent  personnel,  the  department  offers 
educational  leave  stipends  to  county  welfare  depart- 
ment employees  of  demonstrated  ability,  and  stipends 
to  college  seniors  whose  academic  records  and  personal 
qualities  show  high  potential  for  effective  public  serv- 
ice. A  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  stipends 
awarded  is  necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  the  demand 
for  trained  staff. 

In  administering  this  program  the  department  uses 
document  review  and  personal  interview  to  screen  ap- 
plicants on  the  basis  of  job  and  academic  performance, 
and  commitment  to  public  welfare.  Stipends  are 
awarded  to  those  best  qualified  who  present  evidence 
of  their  admittance  to  a  graduate  school  of  social  work 
accredited  by  the  council  on  social  work  education. 
Persons  to  whom  awards  are  made,  sign  contracts  with 
the  State  of  California  in  which  they  agree  to  work 
for  one  year  in  the  public  welfare  system  of  the  state 
for  each  academic  year  or  repay  the  funds. 


Output 

Applications  received  and  pro- 
cessed   

Stipends   awarded 


Actual 
1967-68 

610 
310 


Estimated 
1968-69 

683 
330 


Estimated 
1969-70 

760 
360 


Past  year      Current  year         Budget  year 

Educational  stipend $1,140,348  $1,250,000  $1,375,000 

General  Fund 230,011        350,606        375,606 

Federal  funds 910,337        899,394       999,394 

Professional  Training  Improvement  for  Public  Welfare 

This  element  of  the  public  welfare  manpower  pro- 
gram is  directed  to  augmenting  the  capacity  of  the 
state's  social  welfare  training  institutions  to  meet  the 
personnel  needs  of  the  state 's  social  welfare  programs. 
To  help  the  graduate  schools  of  social  work  and  the 
undergraduate  social  welfare  departments  of  the  vari- 
ous colleges  meet  these  needs,  the  department  carries 
on  the  following  activities: 

a.  Contracts  with  schools  of  social  work  and 
undergraduate  social  welfare  departments  for  the 
operation  of  field  instruction  or  field  experience 
units.  Through  these  eontractural  arrangements,  the 
department  provides  funds  to  meet  the  costs  of  field 
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IV.  COMMUNITY  AND   LOCAL   RESOURCES   IMPROVEMENT  AND  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Public  Welfare  Manpower  Program — Continued 


instruction.  In  turn,  the  social  welfare  training 
institutions  undertake  to  either  provide  the  field 
instruction  in  a  public  welfare-related  setting  or 
assure  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  students  served 
by  the  unit  are  preparing  for  public  welfare  em- 
ployment. Funds  are  budgeted  for  43  units  to  meet 
the  anticipated  enrollment  ia  the  four  state  col- 
leges and  three  universities  and  to  enable  them 
more  adequately  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  on 
public  welfare  stipends. 

b.  Contracts  with  graduate  schools  of  social  work 
and    undergraduate    colleges    offering    course    se- 


quences designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public 
assistance  program,  to  augment  their  classroom 
teaching  capacity.  Through  these  contractual  ar- 
rangements the  department  provides  funds  to  meet 
certain  classroom  instructional  costs.  In  turn,  the 
social  welfare  training  institutions  undertake  to 
increase  the  enrollment  of  students  preparing 
themselves  for  a  career  in  public  welfare. 

Professional  Training  Improve-      Past  year  Current  year  Budget  year 

ment  for  Ptiblic  Welfare^-  $452,889  $591,800  $621,390 

General   Fund   187,436  147,950  259,297 

Federal   funds   265,453  443,850  362,093 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-58 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


$2,578,321 

$2,794,525 

- 

71,045 

$2,578,321 

$2,865,570 

930,S'29 

1.147,618 

l,Gl't.992 

1,717,952 

656,521 

781,180 

420.173 

499,995 

236.SJ,S 

2fil.225 

1,921.800 

2,084,390 

510,156 

647.663 

l,4ii,6U 

1,436,727 

Continuing  program  costs 35.2        46.4         46.4  $2,095,776 

Workload  adjustments -             -              5.7  - 

Totals,      Public     Welfare      Manpower 

Program   35.2         46.4         52.1  $2,095,776 

General  Fund    641,730 

Federal  funds  a 1,454.046 

State  support  276,977 

General  Fund   177,265 

Federal  funds  a 99,26.5 

Special  social   services   1.818,799 

General  Fund   4^4-465 

Federal  funds  a 1,354,334 

Demonstration  Projects  Program 

Ohjectives  General  Description 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  the  creation  of  new,  This  program  involves  projects  authorized  by :  (a) 

imaginative  and  practicable  approaches  to  public  wel-  Sections  18200-18204,  "Welfare  and  Institutions  Code, 

fare  administration  at  the  local  and  state  level  which  which  specifically  provide  for  a  demonstration  project 

will:  Improve  the  capacity  of  the  state's  public  wel-  program.  Those  projects  are  supported  by  state  and 

fare  system  to  achieve  the  program  goals  established  federal  funds;  (b)  other  legislative  action  to  establish 

by  the  Legislature  and  the  Congress,  and  to  be  respon-  special  projects  and  pilot  programs ;  (c)  Section  1115, 

sive  to  California's  fast  changing  social  and  economic  Social  Security  Act,  which  provides  for  experimental 

characteristics ;  and  provide  the  basis  for  legislative  and  demonstration  projects  fully  supported  by  federal 

recommendations  for  program  improvement  at  the  funds,  in  combination  with  Section  10609,  Welfare 

state  and  national  level.  and  Institutions  Code. 

Through  these  activities  the  department  promotes, 

Need  guides  and  supports  a  vsdde  variety  of  experimental, 

_,„  .            T    .   .          .          «                , ,.               .  demonstration  and  pilot  projects  through  which  new 

Efficient  administration  of  any  pub  he  or  private  approaches  and  methods  are  discovered  and  tried  out 

enterprise,  spending  more  than  $1.4  billion  annually  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^jg  ^^  determine  their  merit  for  wider 

and   afteetmg   almost   two   million   people,   requires  appUeation 
that  its  operational  policies  and  methods  keep  abreast 

of  the   time.   This   is   particularly  true   of   public   wel-  Adult  Protective  Services  Project 

fare  which  continues  to  be  restricted  by  traditional  p^.  .^^^    ^^^^^^^      -^    ^^.        ^^^^^    ^^^^    regularly 

assumptions  which  underly  its  methods  of  operations,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^     operations  in  Alameda,  Los  Angeles, 

m  such  problem  areas  as :  Manpower  utilization ;  case  ^apa.  Orange,  Sacramento,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco, 

investigation  and  recording ;  delivery  of  social  serv-  gan  Joaquin,  and  San  Mateo  by  June  30,  1969. 
ices  and  the  evaluation  of  their  results.  The  changing 

.    ,          ,                      .                        .    -,         1       ,     ,               T          ,.          1  Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

social  and  economic  scene  at  local,  state,  and  national  1967-6S        i9SS-69        1969-70 

levels  requires  that  constant  and  alert  attention  be  Adult  protective  services $507,621      $200,000 

„:„„,.,    4-„    j-u  J.-         •       1  i  i-  n  -J  Less  reimbursements -6,583  -  - 

given  to  the  creative  implementation  of  new  ideas.  

Present  and  future  program  objectives  demand  new  Total  — ---— ^^2i'25^      ^^I^A'Pr. 

1    ,-  J  ii     T       o      n     .    .  .  General  Funds 127,760  50,000  - 

solutions  and  new  methods  of  administration.  Federal  funds  373,278       150,000 

a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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IV.  COMMUNITY  AND   LOCAL   RESOURCES   IMPROVEMENT  AND  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Demonstration  Projects  Program — Continued 

Work  Expe-ience  and  Training  Services,  SO  that  recipients  can  meet  the  requirements 

■With  the  enactment  of  PL  90-248  which  established  f°f  employment  by  county  welfare  departments  and 

the  Work  Incentive  program,  the  federal  government  °*er  community  agencies.           ^         ^  ^^  ^        ^  ^^  ^ 

began    to    phase    out    the    federally    funded    Title    V  Training  program  in  economi-    196711^8          1968^9           196S!70 

special  projects.  These  projects  will  have  been  com-  miiu  depressed  areas $to,ooo       $40,000       $40,000 

plutely  closed  out  by  February  1969.  General  Fund  10,000         lo.ooo         lo.ooo 

^  ■>  J  J  Federal  funds 30,000  30,000  30,000 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Worlc  experience  and  training       1967-6S          196S-69          1969-70  Pilot  Adoption  Aid  Program 

(Federal  funds)   $5,297,521  $2,469,910                  -  ,                   .         ^i        .        -.nnr. 

Personnel  man-years 15.6              19                -  The   1968  Legislature,  bv  enacting   Chapter  16il, 

Home-Care  Services  Project  Statutes  of  1968,  directed  the  department  to  establish 

a  pilot  program  to  encourage  and  promote  the  place- 

The  1967  Legislature,  by  enacting  Chapter  1703,  ment  in  adoptive  homes  of  children  who,  because  of 

Statutes  of  1967,  directed  the  department  to  develop  their  ethnic  background,  race,  color,  language,  physi- 

an   expanded   range   of  home-care   services   for   aid  cal  handicaps  or  age,  are  difficult  to  place, 

recipients,  and  in  so  doing,  to  give  particular  atten-  This    program    will    make    available    to    prospec- 

tion  to  training  other  assistance  recipients  to  provide  tive    adoptive    parents    information    concerning    the 

these  services  as  employees  of  county  welfare  depart-  availability  of  relinquished  children,  information  and 

ments.  This  approach  would  be  designed  to :  (a)  re-  assistance  in  completing  the  adoption  process  and  fi- 

duce    more    costly    out-of-home    care;     (b)    prevent  nancial  aid  which  might  be  required  to  enable  them  to 

physical  and  mental  deterioration  leading  to  institu-  adopt  an  otherwise  hard-to-place  child.  This  approach 

tionalization ;    (c)    afford   employment  opportunities  would  be  designed  to  benefit  hard-to-place  children  re- 

to  assistance  recipients.  siding  in  foster  homes  at  state  expense  by  providing 

Implementation  of  this  concept  is  being  developed  the  stability  and  security  of  permanent  homes  and,  in 
by  pilot  projects,  separately  in  San  Francisco  and  San  so  doing,  achieve  a  reduction  in  total  state  expense  by 
Joaquin  Counties,  and  jointly  in  El  Dorado  and  reducing  costly  foster  home  care.  The  in  lieu  foster 
Placer  Counties.  The  knowledge  gained  from  these  payments  made  to  these  adoptive  parents  will  be  made 
projects  will  be  used  in  the  development  of  statewide  available  through  transfer  by  the  Department  of  Fi- 
programs  of  nonmedical  care  facilities  and  supportive  nance  of  funds  that  would  otherwise  have  been  used 
home  care  services  as  directed  by  the  Legislature  for  foster  care  payments  under  the  AFDC-Foster 
through  the  ennctment  of  Chapters  1399  and  1400,  Care  program  in  behalf  of  these  children.  This  pro- 
Statutes  of  1968.  gram  will  be  operative  January  1,  1969  and  adoptive 
J  ,.,    , ,    ^  „  ,.    ^       ,  placements  will  be  made  under  it  through  December 

Program  Change  and  Workload  Adjustment  ^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^   ^.^  ^^^  ^^   continued   for   three   years 

To  develop  the  program  of  home  care  services  giv-  after  the  child  is  placed  for  adoption, 

ing  particular  attention  to  the  training  of  welfare  .      r,    •    .. 

recipients    as    homemakers,    one    professional   position  Community  Service  Case  A,de  Project 

was  established  during  fiscal  year  1968-69  using  funds  Under  the  provisions  of  Sections  18200-18204  of  the 

provided  under  Section  1115,  Federal  Social  Security  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code,  the  department  is  ini- 

Act.  tiating  a  community  service  case   aide  project   de- 

Actual            Estimated           Estimated  signed  to  : 
1967-68            196S-69             1969-70 

Eome-care  services $96,646     $219,192     $218,190  a.  Develop  a  body  of  tested  experience  regarding 

General  Fund 24,162         54.800         54,548  j.T,p     m  p4.;„p   recruitment    selection,   training    and 

Federal    funds   72,484         164,392         163,642  tne    eneotive    lecx  uiiiuliil,    scii.^.ui                     ,^l,:^,-„ 

utilization  of  subprofessional  personnel  m  adminis- 

Training  Program  in  Economically  Depressed  Areas  tration  of  welfare  programs.  This  experience  will  be 

The   1967  Legislature,  by  enacting   Chapter  1532,  ^^seM  to  county  welfare  departments  as  they  pro 

Statutes  of  1967,  directed  the  department  to  establish  'f$  ^l^^'^l  «^V  «,  ^'"^        Tf     "'T  Wrftior. 

•1.                  ',.•          •,                ■   ■     J.    ■  utilization  of  such  staff  m  weltare  administration, 

a  pilot  program  to  tram  assistance  recipients  m  eco-  uuii^diivn.  uj.oLiv.oia,               ,  ■  ,      ,       ■, 

nomically  dcDressed  urban  areas.  During  1967-68  this  b-  Increase  the  extent  to  which  the  department 

program  has  developed  and  tested  methods  through  through  its  program  of  protective  services  for  men- 

which  recipients  who  live  in  the  Watts  and  Venice  tally  handicapped,  can  bring  these  persons  into  the 

areas  of  Los  Angeles  are  being  trained  to  meet  the  mainstream  of  community  living,  thereby  reducing 

requirements  for  employment  by  the  county  welfare  the  chances  of  their  needing  mental  hospital  care. 

department  as  neighborhood  family  day-care  parents.  c.  Keduce  the  pattern  of  dependency  by  provid- 

During  1968-69  this  concept  will  broaden  to  include  ing  opportunity  for  employment  as  case  aides  to  se- 

training  for  such  job  opportunities  as  case  aides,  home-  lected  welfare  recipients. 

makers,  and  other  providers  of  complementary  social 
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IV.  COMMUNITY  AND  LOCAL   RESOURCES  IMPROVEMENT  AND  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Demonstration  Projects  Program — Continued 


The  project  will  involve  the  employment  through 
contracts  with  various  county  welfare  departments 
of  29  welfare  recipients  as  case  aides  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  and  under  the  supervision  of  pro- 
fessional staff  providing  protective  services  to  the 
mentally  handicapped. 


Community    service 
project 

case 

aide 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$200,000 

General  Fund 

50,000 

Federal  funds 

150.000 

Cooperative  Private-Public  Activities  on  Behalf  of  Children 


Under  the  combined  provisions  of  Sections  10609 
and  18200,  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code,  funds  are 
budgeted  to  assist  county  welfare  departments  and 
other  organizations  in  their  efforts  to  seek  out  new 
and  more  effective  methods  to  deal  with  children's 

31  problems.  Current  time-limited  projects  are  dealing 

32  with: 
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1.  The  study  of  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
child  care  plans  arranged  by  AFDC  parents  and 
nonrecipients  engaged  in  work  and/or  training 
(San  Diego). 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  big  brother  type  of  pro- 
gram as  an  extension  of  services  to  boys   (Napa). 

3.  The  design  of  a  plan  for  developing  or  extend- 
ing social  services  in  an  economically,  socially  or 
culturally  disadvantaged  community  (East  Los  An- 
geles). 

Cooperative  Private-Puhlic  Ac-      Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

tivities    on    Behalf    of    Chil-    1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

dren  (Federal  funds) $50,000        $50,000         $50,000 

Administrative  Improvement  Projects 

These  projects  are  designed  to  enable  county  wel- 
fare departments  to  improve  various  aspects  of  ad- 
ministration, including  program  planning  and  evalua- 
tion, social  work  practices  and  methods,  organization 
and  stafSng.  These  time-limited  projects  are  funded 
in  county  welfare  departments  to  deal  with  such  sub- 
jects as : 

1.  Manpower  utilization  by  means  of  functional 
specialization  of  public  welfare  staff.  Functions  of 
social  services  and  eligibility  and  grant  determina- 
tion will  be  analyzed  for  all  aid  categories ;  various 
methods  of  deploying  staff  will  be  tested  depending 
on  skills  required  (Santa  Clara  and  Marin). 


2.  Cooperative  work  with  the  county  jail  directed 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  inmates  (San  Joaquin). 

3.  Coordination  of  specialized  social  services  for 
abused  children  and  their  parents  (San  Francisco). 

4.  Conciliation  services  program  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  county  welfare  department  and  the 
superior  courts  to  give  social  services  and  planning 
in  divorce  cases  (Contra  Costa). 

5.  The  demonstration  of  new  career  opportunities 
and  the  potential  of  developing  certain  AFDC  par- 
ents to  be  24-hour  foster  care  parents  (Alameda). 

6.  The  development  of  housing  coordinators  to 
represent  the  county  welfare  department  in  com- 
munity planning  and  utilization  of  leased  housing 
and  rent  supplement  programs,  to  develop  housing 
resources  among  private  landlords,  to  strengthen 
appropriate  working  relationships,  to  conduct  in- 
service  training  on  housing  problems  are  necessary 
(Los  Angeles  and  San  Luis  Obispo). 

7.  Development  of  a  community-supported  op- 
portunity work  shop  to  train  and  employ  welfare 
recipients  in  producing  handcrafted  redwood  prod- 
ucts (Humboldt). 

The  innovative  nature  of  the  project  program  is 
typified  by  the  public  welfare  research  center  project, 
which  involves  a  unique  collaborative  effort  among  the 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  the  welfare  de- 
partments of  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties, 
and  the  department.  Important  public  welfare  prob- 
lems are  explored  by  qualified  researchers  in  the  prac- 
tical setting  of  a  county  welfare  department. 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Administrative  improvement         1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

projects    $511,500  $541,850  $541,850 

General  Fund 130,146         162,555         162,555 

Federal  funds 381,354         379,295         379,295 

Personnel  man-years 1  -  - 

Employment  of  Social  Work  Faculty  Manpower 
and  Work-Study  Program 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Employment     of    social    work 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

faculty  manpower 

— 

$70,000 

$70,000 

Reimbursement — federal 

- 

-70,000 

-70,000 

Totals 


Work-study  program 
Totals    


$3,600 


$3,600 


$3,600 


$3,600 
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PROGRAM  REQUraEMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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IV.  COMMUNITY  AND   LOCAL  RESOURCES  IMPROVEMENT  AND  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS— Continued 

Demonstration  Projects  Program — Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 16.6         19              -              $6,496,705           $3,524,552  $1,053,640 

Workload    adjustments    -         -19              -                              _                          _  _ 

Totals,  Demonstration  Program 16.6           -             -              $6,496,705           $3,.524,552  $1,053,640 

Special  Social  Services 

General  Fund 289,568               280,955  280,703 

Federal  funds  a 6,207,187             3,2J,3,597  772,937 

V.  SYSTEMWIDE   PLANNING,  MANAGEMENT  AND  SUPPORTING  FUNCTIONS 


Oijectives 

The  objective  of  these  functions  is  to  provide  the 
leadership,  direction  and  logistic  support  required: 
To  assure  that  the  state's  social  welfare  system  is 
planned  and  carried  out  so  as  to  meet  the  fast  chang- 
ing social  and  economic  needs  of  the  state,  and  ac- 
complish the  purposes  established  by  the  Legislature; 
to  assure  that  the  department's  programs  are  admin- 
istered according  to  modern  management  principles, 
methods  and  techniques  with  the  optimum  degree  of 
efiSciency  and  economy. 

Need 

The  need  for  these  functions  derives  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  department  and  the  State  Social 
Welfare  Board  as  set  forth  in  Sections  10600-10615 
and  10700-10705,  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code,  and 
from  the  following  particular  characteristics  of  the 
state's  social  welfare  system  and  programs: 

a.  It  is  essentially  a  locally  administered  system 
with  operations  carried  out  largely  by  more  than 
25,000  employees  of  the  58  county  welfare  depart- 
ments under  regulations  issued  by  the  department. 
An  additional  36,227  private  agencies  and  institu- 
tions are  licensed  by  the  department  through  its 
public  protection  program.  The  department  pro- 
vides statewide  leadership  in  planning  and  defining 
these  locally  administered  programs  and  is  respon- 
sible for  monitoring,  reviewing  and  evaluating  their 
administration. 


b.  Effective  administration  of  the  department's 
programs  requires  close  coordination  with  a  broad 
spectrum  of  state  and  local  agencies,  facilities  and 
institutions,  and  calls  for  the  use  of  a  wide  variety 
of  personnel. 

c.  The  fast  changing  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions these  programs  must  deal  with  place  a  pre- 
mium on  long-range  planning  and  a  continuing  so- 
cial research  effort. 

d.  The  system  involves  the  expenditure  of  over 
1.4  billion  dollars  per  year,  most  of  it  through  the 
support  and  maintenance  program.  81.6  percent  of 
the  annual  cost  of  the  system  is  derived  from  state 
or  federal  funds,  most  of  which  are  disbursed  to 
local  agencies  by  the  department,  which  under  the 
law  is  accountable  to  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments for  their  proper  and  efficient  use. 

e.  Most  of  the  department 's  programs  are  subject 
to  federal  law  and  with  respect  to  these  the  de- 
partment submits  and  maintains  current  with  the 
federal  government,  operational  plans  and  exten- 
sive and  detailed  reports  on  state  and  local  opera- 
tions to  assure  that  these  federally-supported  pro- 
grams are  operated  in  accordance  vsdth  federal  law, 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  federal  agencies. 

As  a  result  of  these  characteristics,  the  department's 
systemwide  planning  management  and  supporting 
services  must  meet  needs  beyond  those  normally  re- 
quired by  a  department  of  this  size. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  and  workload 

adjustments    390.3       387 

Totals,  Systemwide  Planning,  Manage- 
ment and  Supporting  Functions 390.3       387 

Less   Amounts   Charged   to   Other  Pro- 
grams : 

State  support  for  aid  programs -85.7      -90.1 

Eligibility  control -1.2        -6.5 


385.4 


385.4 


-90.1 
-6.5 


$4,374,972 


$4,374,972 


-960,257 
-65,644 


$4,712,245 


$4,712,245 


-1,011,899 
-69,375 


$4,736,336 


$4,736,336 


-1,061,757 
-72,972 


a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 
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V.  SYSTEMWIDE   PLANNING,   MANAGEMENT  AND  SUPPORTING   FUNCTIONS— Continued 

Less   Amounts   Charged   to   Other   Pro- 
grams— Continued 

Certification  of  federal  food  stamps -0.4        -0.4        -0.4  -3,919                  -4,181                  -4  400 

Adoptions   -21.9      -23          -23  -232,288              -245,488              -258^214 

Protective  services  for  mentally  handi- 
capped        -67         -70.5      -70.5  -760,693             -759,707             -781956 

Public  protection   program -26.4      -27.8      -27.8  -280,512              -296,537              -311,913 

Community  planning  and  development        -7            -5.4         -5.4  -74,348                -58,555                -61,567 

Public  welfare  manpower -11.4      -13.9      -13.9  -120,790             -147,599              -155,270 

Demonstration  projects _              _             _  -133,102                           -                      '     _ 

Net     Totals,      Systemwide      Planning, 

Management  and  Supporting 

Functions   169.8       149.4       147.8  $1,743,419           $2,118,904           S2  028  287 

General  Fund 1,115,7SS             1,356,099             1,298,10!, 

Federal  funds  a 627,681                162,805               730,183 

Executive  Direction  ment  Code,  and  that  they  and  all  other  official  com- 

The  objective  of  this  function  is  to  provide  plan-  munieations  are  written,  organized  and  distributed  in 

ning,  leadership  and  basic  policy  direction  for  the  ^  consistent  format  and  mode  of  expression  which 

state's  social  welfare  system.  ^^^"^^  the  information  easily  accessible  and  readily 

understandable. 

state  Social  Welfare  Board  Planning  and  Budgeting 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  10705,  Welfare  and  ti^^  objective  of  this  function  is  a  planning,  pro- 

Institutions  Code,  the  State  Social  Welfare  Board  has  gramming  and  budgeting  system  which-  provides  the 

the  responsibility  to :  director  and  chief  deputy  director  with  data  essential 

Study  statewide  problems  of   poverty,   neglect,  ^°^  long-range  planning  and  upon  which  to  base  pro- 

and  deprivation  and  undertake  systematic  and  con-  ?^^^  f^  ^fs^t  decisions;  assists  them  m  establish- 

tinuing  reappraisal  of  policies,  programs,  and  op-  '^^  ^^  controlling  long-  and  short-range  work  plans 

erations  in  the  area  of  public  social  services  in  order  directed  to  departmental  objectives;  helps  them  as- 

to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  public  social  serv-  '^^'^  continuing  measurement  of  progress  on  approved 

ices  and  to  determine  how  best  to  meet  the  prob-  1^^^"^    P^^""'    ^^    expressed    in    the    department's 

lems  of  dependent  poverty  in  a  balanced  manner  "^ 

considering  the  fiscal  capabilities  of  both  the  state  Public  Information 

'"tubmit°annual  reports  to  the  director,  the  Gov-  ^1^^,^^'^'''  f  ?^'  S'^'l^"''  ^!  *",  ^''^^  *^^^*^^ 

ernor,   and  the  Legislature,  with  suggestions   and  fX       T    '^'''^'  f'  obligation  to  keep  the  public 

'        J   ,.        £        J    ■   ■  4.    J.-                4.-           J  lully  and  accurately  informed  about  the  purposes. 

recommendations  tor  admmistrative,  executive,  and  „„„i„  „„j +■ e  -i.        •  i      m  i:'    f    ^•^y 

,     .  1  ,.          ,.       i     u  ii            i        1,1           £  goals  and  operations  01  its  social  welfare  program, 

legislative  action  to  better  meet  problems  of  pov-  °                 ^                                                i^    &  "■    ■ 

erty,  neglect,  and  deprivation,  and  to  improve  the  Departmental  Management 

administration  of  public  social  services.  rn       i  ■     .•        e  ^t  ■    £       .■       ■    ^                   i-n  •     . 

Advise  the  director  on  all  matters  referred  by  J'^^  objective  of  this  function  is  to  assure  efficient 

him  to  the  board  for  recommendations.  f  *?  economical  administrative  management  and  eon- 

trol  of  departmental  operations. 
Legal  Affairs  -^s  described  above  under  departmental  organiza- 
tion, the  department  has  four  operating  branches: 
The  objective  of  this  function  is  to  assure  that  the  field  operations;  program  services;  employment  and 
department's  plans,  programs  and  activities  are  con-  rehabilitation;  management  services.  The  resources 
sistent  with  the  law,  and  that  department's  interests  budgeted  for  departmental  management  are  those  re- 
are  properly  represented  before  courts,  legislative  quired  to  provide  the  overall  direction  and  manage- 
bodies,  administrative  agencies  and  other  entities  of  ment  of  these  four  branches  and  their  major  units, 
local,  state  and  federal  governments.  and  which  cannot  be  meaningfully  allocated  to  specific 

programs. 

Issuance  and  Control  of  Department  Official  Communications 

rr,,         ,  .      ,.           j>   ii  ■      £          .•         •                              •      ,.  Workload  Adjustment 

The  objective  of  this  function  is  a  communication 
system  which  assures  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  To  assist  the  deputy  director  of  the  management 
the  department  are  promulgated  in  accordance  with  services   branch,   one   administrative   assistant  is  ra- 
the  Administrative   Procedures  Act  of  the   Govern-  quested. 

a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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V.  SYSTEMWIDE   PLANNING,   MANAGEMENT  AND  SUPPORTING   FUNCTIONS— Continued 
General  Supervision  of  Local  Administration 

The  objentives  of  this  function  are :  Enable  every 
county  to  achieve  the  optimum  in  responsible,  efSeient 
welfare  administration;  assure  that  locally  adminis- 
tered welfare  programs  are  carried  out  in  conformity 
with  state  and  federal  law  and  departmental  regula- 
tions in  all  58  counties.  This  function  is  carried  out 
through  a  system  of  field  representation,  embodied 
in  the  director's  field  deputies  supplemented  by  an 
administrative  survey  process. 

The  positions  and  the  related  expenditures  of  the 
field  deputies  are  shown  under  the  Community  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Program. 

Emergency  Welfare  Services 

The  objective  of  this  function  is  the  integration  of 
departmental  operations  into  the  statewide  civil  de- 
fense and  disaster  system  designed  to  meet  the  wel- 
fare needs  of  the  population  for  survival  and  recovery 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  nuclear  attack 
or  a  widespread  natural  disaster. 

Fiscal  Affairs 

The  objective  of  this  function  is  to  assure  that  the 
funds  available  for  the  department's  programs  are  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  state  and  federal  law. 

The  resources  required  by  the  department's  fiscal 
affairs  function  are  heavily  influenced  by  the  need  to 
integrate  and  correlate  the  overlapping  and  sometimes 
conflicting  requirements  of  the  federal  agencies,  the 
state  control  agencies,  the  operating  needs  of  the 
department  and  the  operational  capabilities  of  the 
county  welfare  departments.  They  are  also  influenced 
by  the  need  to  maintain  a  cost  allocation  and  cost  ac- 
counting system  which  segregate  the  funds  expended 
under  12  separate  federal  programs,  both  by  function 
and  by  object  of  expenditure. 

Workload  Adjustment 

The  field  fiscal  consultative  services  to  the  28  coun- 
ties comprising  Districts  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  located 
in  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  state  are  cur- 
rently furnished,  when  possible,  by  one  fiscal  repre- 
sentative located  in  the  San  Francisco  Kegional  Office 
and  one  fiscal  representative  in  the  Los  Angeles  Re- 
gional Office.  To  provide  for  a  more  reasonable  cov- 
erage, one  fiscal  representative  is  requested  to  be  as- 
signed specifically  to  these  counties. 

Personnel  Management 

The  objective  of  this  function  is  to  assure  the  re- 
cruitment, selection  and  retention  of  the  manpower 
required  to  discharge  the  department's  responsibili- 
ties. 

Tlie  department  has  an  authorized  work  force  of 
1,693.  Due  to  the  wide  variety  of  programs  and 
activities,  the  department  requires  152  different 
classes  of  personnel.  In  more  than  80  percent  of  these, 
responsibility  for  final  determination  of  most  classi- 


fication matters  has  been  delegated  to  the  depart- 
ment by  the  State  Personnel  Board.  About  57.2  per- 
cent of  the  work  force  is  in  the  professional  and 
technical  groups  which  are  especially  in  short  supply. 

Workload  Adjustment 

The  recent  reorganization  of  the  department  placed 
the  responsibility  for  internal  staff  training  in  the 
personnel  bureau.  To  assist  the  one  training  consult- 
ant now  authorized  for  this  activity,  one  training 
assistant    and   one    clerical    are    requested. 

Research  and  Statistics 

The  objective  of  this  function  is  to  provide  facts 
for  the  department's  program  planning,  operation, 
and  evaluation,  and  for  meeting  department  obliga- 
tion for  required  federal  reporting  and  information 
for  the  Legislature  and  the  public. 

A  sizeable  portion  of  the  informational  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Health  Care  Services 
must  be  provided  by  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  This  stems  from  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ments having  responsibility  for  determining  eligibility 
for  both  medical  and  financial  assistance.  These  local 
agencies  report  the  required  statistical  and  descriptive 
data  relating  to  the  populations  they  serve  in  accord- 
ance with  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  speci- 
fications. Eesponsibility  for  methods  used  and  the  data 
collected  therefore  rests  with  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare. 

Workload  Adjustment 

Three  research  analysts  and  1  clerical  are  requested 
for  this  activity  to  be  responsible  for  developing 
systems  and  data  in  the  following  program  areas: 

a.  Protective  services  for  children   (Chapter  69, 
Statutes  of  1968— AB  74) 

b.  County  liaison — field  staff  to  supervise  county 
research  activities 

c.  Personnel  reporting — analyze  statistics  devel- 
oped on  manpower  and  personnel. 

Management  Analysis 

The  object  of  this  function  is  to  promote  adminis- 
trative efficiency  and  economy  in  welfare  operations 
at  the  state  and  local  level,  especially  in  such  areas  as 
organizational  structure,  Avorkload  standards,  man- 
agement practices,  forms  and  procedures,  and  use  of 
space. 

Data  Processing 

The  objective  of  this  function  is  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive management  information  system  which 
meets  program  and  operational  needs  at  both  state 
and  local  levels  through  the  use  of  modern  data  proc- 
essing methods  and  equipment. 

This  function  provides  support  especially  for  the  re- 
search and  statistics,  eligibility  control  and  personnel 
functions. 
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V.  SYSTEMWIDE  PLANNING,  MANAGEMENT  AND  SUPPORTING  FUNCTIONS— Continued 


Workload  Adjustment 

Federal  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Handbook 
sections  governing  reporting  requirements  for  fed- 
eral financial  participation  in  state  and  local  ADP 
installations  direct  that  the  state  review  and  report 
upon  all  new  ADP  applications  or  changes  in  ap- 
proved installation  which  are  used  to  support  county 
welfare  departments.  To  assist  the  two  professional 
positions  now  authorized  to  review  and  report  upon 
an  estimated  96  reports  expected  for  fiscal  year  1969- 
70,  one  professional  and  one  clerical  position  are  re- 
quested. 

Business  Management  and  Office  Services 

The  objective  of  this  function  is  to  provide  the 
space,  equipment,  supplies  and  centralized  office  serv- 
ices required  to  support  the  department's  operations. 

The  department 's  staff  is  housed  in  62  separate  loca- 
tions throughout  the  state.  Units  of  the  headquarters 
office  are  in  three  widely  separated  locations,  and  this 
has  a  heavy  impact  on  the  centralized  office  service  op- 
erations. 


The  printing,  typing,  duplicating,  stocking  and  dis- 
tribution  workload  for  forms,  regulations,  guides  and 
other  publications  is  influenced  very  heavily  by  the 
variety  of  departmental  programs  and  the  need  to 
supply  county  welfare  departments  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies  with  these  materials. 

The  resources  required  for  all  centralized  clerical 
services  in  headquarters  and  area  offices  are  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  yardsticks,  based  on  standard 
allowances  for  workload  volume  determined  by  time 
studies  and  computed  from  periodic  reports  of  pro- 
duction ;  workload  units  include  such  factors  as  pages 
typed  or  duplicated,  dictation,  minutes  transcribed, 
and  institution  applications  processed. 

Workload  Adjustment 

The  application  of  accepted  work  measurement 
standards  to  the  new  positions  requested  for  1969-70 
fiscal  year  results  in  the  request  for  11  clerical  sup- 
port positions  to  be  assigned  to  business  management 
and  office  services. 


SUMMARY 


(PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Total  Expenditures,  All  Programs 1,519  1,761.5  1,756.8  $1,225,392,611  $1,431,703,365  $1,582,796,704 

General  Fund _  _  _  J,22,nSl,255  495,084,364  576,825,242 

Homeowners'  Property  Tax  Relief 

Fund    _  _  _  _  500,000 

Federal  funds  ^ _  _  _  607,420,580  698,953,424  128,592,866 

Counties'  shared _  _  _  195,690,776  237,165,577  277,378,596 

State  Support 1,474.3  1,701.5  1,715.8  $21,097,093  $25,002,777  $26,196,721 

General  Fund   _  _  _  13,502,647  15,898,841  16,740,093 

Federal  funds  b. _  _  _  7,594,446  9,103,936  9,456,628 

Special  Social  Services 44.7  60  41  $35,715,422  $35,777,788  $34,640,344 

General  Fund _  _  _  15,096,528  17,326,980  18,658,418 

Federal  funds  & _  _  _  20,618,894  18,450,808  15,981,926 

Local  Administration -  -  -  $165,296,437  $194,279,979  $208,673,300 

General  Fund _  _  _  _  441,343  731,031 

Federal  funds  ^ _  _  _  101,686,972  117,937,800  125,457,673 

Counties'  shareb _  _  _  63,609,465  75,900,838  82,484,596 

Public  Assistance _  _  _  $1,003,283,659  $1,176,642,821  $1,313,286,339 

General  Fund _  _  _  393,682,080  461,417,200  540,695,700 

Homeowners'  Property  Tax  Relief 

Fund   _  _  _  _  500,000 

Counties'  shared _  _  _  132,081,311  161,264,741  194,894,000 

Federal  funds  a _  _  _  477,520,268  553,460,880  577,696,639 

a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  not  included  in  overall  budget  totals. 

b  These  estimates  are  based  upon  those  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  include  leave  cases  carried  by  counties. 
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Headquarters  Office  at  San  Francisco 

2  Program  Objectives 

3 

I  It  is  the  objective  of  this  department  to  foster,  pro-          claims;  by  preventing  industrial  injuries  and  deaths; 

g  mote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of          by  promulgating  and  enforcing  labor  standards  for 

7  California,  improve  their  working  conditions,  and  ad-          women  and  minors ;  by  enforcing  all  labor  laws ;  by 

g  vance  their  opportunities  for  profitable  employment.          promoting  apprenticeship  and  other  on-the-job  train- 

10  The  department  is  continually  working  toward  the  ing ;  by  preventing  discrimination  in  employment  and 

11  realization  of  the  principal  objective  by  enforcing  the  housing;  by  assisting  in  negotiations  with  parties  in 

13  compulsory   workmen's   compensation   insurance   law  dispute  when  a  work  stoppage  is  threatened;  and  by 

14  and  adjudicating  workmen's  compensation  insurance  compiling  and  analyzing  California  Labor  Statistics. 

1^  SUMMARY  OF   PROGEtAM   REQUIREMENTS                                                                    ACTUAL                ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

i:'  1967-«S                   196S-69                   1969-70 

1°  I.  Regulation  of  Workmen's  Compensation   Self-Insurance 

19  Plans    -'--—r r--." . r—rr $122,462  $141,663  $145,699 

^  II.  Investigation,    Mediation,    Arbitration,    and   Adjustment 

21  of   Labor-Management  and   Public   Transit  Agency 

90  „,    „      Disputes  r-,T~.- 7 -. t—  345,911  410,527  430,014 

f9  III.  Preventing,    Settling,    Adjudicating    and   Administrating 

^  Disputes  under  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws 8,077,092             8,846,563             8,909,084 

™  IV.  The   Prevention   of   Industrial   Injuries   and   Deaths   to 

52  California  Workers  4,372,772             4,690,494             4,865,577 

5'  V.  Promulgation  and  Enforcement  of  Labor  Standards  for 

^  Women  and   Minors   1,290,415             1,360,089             1,398,493 

5^  VI.  Enforcement  of  Laws  Relating  to  Wage  Payments,  Non- 

"Y  Wage  Elements  of  Employment  and  Licensing 2,846,892            3,033,648             3,068,042 

5J  VII.  Promotion,  Development  and  Administration  of  Appren- 

55  ticeship  and  Other  on-the-job  Training 2,632,875            2,581,240             2,533,700 

§5  VIII.  The   Collection,   Compilation,   Analysis,   and   Dissemina- 

^  tion  of  California  Labor  Statistics 867,236                971,244             1,019,378 

52  IX.  The   Prevention   and   Elimination   of  Discrimination   in 

™  Employment  and  Housing 790,875                894,217               908,475 

fl  X.  Administration— Distributed  to  Programs :__  (1,007,019)  (1,162,213)         (1,243,596) 

1°  Distributed  to  other  State  Agencies 13,907                    6,500                       500 

fO  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $21,360,437         $22,936,185         $23,278,962 

41  Reimbursements   -109,503               -99,392             -137,167 

42  L^ 

43  NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $21,250,934         $22,836,793         $23,141,795 

44  General  Fund  20,417,380  22,11,8,130           22,632,8^2 

™  Department  of  Employment  Contingent  Fund 52,000                            -                            - 

|o  Federal  funds  a 781,554               688,663               508,953 

48  Personnel  man-years 1,599.8                 1,616.8                 1,604.2 

50  SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

51  V.  Promulgation  and  Enforcement  of  Labor  Standards  for 

52  Women   and  Minors -                          -               $48,266 

53  IX.  The   Prevention   and   Elimination  of  Discrimination  in 

54  Employment    and    Housing -                          -                 34,042 

55  

56  Total,  Program  Augmentations  (General  Fund) -                          -               $82,308 

57  Personnel  man-years -                          -                          6.8 

58  =^=                      ^= 

59  GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT $21,250,934         $22,836,793         $23,224,103 

60  General  Fund 20,417.380  22,148,130  22,715,150 

61  Department  of  Employment  Contingent  Fund 52,000                            -                            - 

62  Federal   funds  &    781.554                688.663               508.953 

63  Personnel  man-years  1,599.8                 1,616.8                 1,611 

64 

65 

66  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

67 

^8  Enforcement  of  Agriculiural  Wage  Orders      $48,266          continuing  program  staff,  provides  for  enforcement 

70  A  program  augmentation  is  proposed  for  enforce-  of  the  wage  orders  as  they  apply  to  those  employers 
\\  ment  of  wage  orders  applicable  to  those  women  and          not  voluntarily  complying. 

73  minors  working  in  agriculture  and  agriculture-related 

^1  industries.  These  wage  orders,  to  be  enforced  retro-          ^a^i'  Employment  Affirmative  Action $34,042 

76  actively  to  February  1968,  apply  to  about  64,000  em-  A  program  augmentation  is  proposed  to  aid  in  the 

77  plovers   in    California,   who   employed   an   estimated  creation  of  more  job  opportunities  for  minorities.  The 

71  102.000  women  and  minors  during  1968.  The  depart-  additional  staff  will  be  directed  primarily  toward  the 
80  ment  anticipates  voluntary  compliance  with  the  new  new  and  expanding  businesses  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
^1  regulations  by  60  percent  of  the  employers.  An  addi-          Francisco,  the  most  fertile  tields  for  multiplying  mi- 

83  tional  10  percent  of  employers  will  be  exempt  from  nority  job  opportunities. 

84  the  orders,  as  employers  of  less  than  five  women  or  Eecent  experience  indicates  that  a  new  business 
gg  minors  at  any  one  time.  The  program  augmentation          that  participates  affirmatively  in  the  fair  employment 

87  proposed  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year,  along  with  the  program  will  employ  12  percent  minority  persons, 

88    

89  ^Neither  receipts  nor  expenditures  of  federal  funds  are  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
90 

91 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   INDUSTRIAL   RELATIONS — Continued 


while  one  that  does  not  will  employ  only  5  percent. 
Those  expanding  businesses  that  participate  affirma- 
tively may  be  expected  to  employ  approximately  6 
percent  more  minority  persons  than  those  that  do  not 
so  participate. 


I. 


Need 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
REGULATION  OF  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION   SELF-INSURANCE  PLANS 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  the  Self-Insurance  Plans  program 
is  to  protect  these  wage  earners  by  making  certain 
that  self-insurers  adequately  perform  all  duties  and 
responsibilities  and  pay  all  benefits  required  by  Cali- 
fornia Workmen's  Compensation  Laws. 

Authority 

Sections  129,  3700  through  3705  inclusive  of  the 
Labor  Code  of  California  states  the  authority  for  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Self -Insurance  Plans  Pro- 
gram. 
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17        There  are  approximately  761,000  wage  earners  em- 

19  ployed  by  self -insured  concerns  who  must  look  solely 

20  to  their  employer  for  medical  treatment  and  indem- 

22  nity  benefits  in  the  event  of  industrial  injury.  The 

23  Workmen's  Compensation  Benefits  due  to  injured  em- 
it  ployees   can   be   put   in   jeopardy  by   an   employer's 

26  financial  failure.  Either  through  inadvertence  or  de- 

27  sign,  benefits  can  be  withheld  by  the  administrators 

29   of  Workmen's  Compensation  Self -Insurance  Plans. 
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PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS— Continued 


The  program  augmentation  staff,  as  a  supplement 
to  the  continuing  program  staff,  will  enable  the  fair 
employment  program  to  furnish  additional  help  to 
business  and  industry  in  implementation  of  equal  em- 
ployment policies  and  practices. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 

(General  Fund) 

Program  Elements : 

(A)  The  Review  and  Analysis  of 

Self-Insurance  Plans 

(B)  The  Determination  of  Ability 

to  Self-Insure  and  the 
Maintenance  of  Security 
Deposits    


9.2  9.5  9.5  $122,462  $141,663  $145,( 


6.2         6.5  6.6 


$84,959 


$96,898 


$99,658 


$37,503  $44,765  $46,041 


A.  The  Review  and  Analysis  of  Self- Insurance  Plans 


Output 

As  a  result  of  audits  or  consultation,  two  functions 
will  be  performed.  The  first  function  will  be  the  over- 
all review  of  the  self -insurance  plan.  This  is  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  administrator's  ability  and  his  competence 
as  a  self-insurance  plan  administrator.  The  record 
keeping  system  of  the  administrator  is  checked  for 
adequacy  and  accuracy  of  pajnnent,  promptness  of 
payment,  and  adequacy  of  medical  care.  With  the 
present  staff,  it  will  be  impossible  to  review  the  total 
population  of  cases.  Sampling  techniques  are  being  de- 
veloped to  solve  this  problem.  The  Consultant  Self- 
Insurance  program  began  in  December,  1966.  A  back- 
log of  over  14.000  Orders  and  Awards  from  the  Ap- 
peals Board  had  built  up.  This  backlog  was  eliminated 
in  fiscal  1967-68. 


Actual 
1967-6S 

2no 

10,475 


Estimated 
196S-69 

208 
16,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 

216 
17,200 


3,3.50 
22 


18 


18 


Overall   review   of  plans 

Population  of  cases  audited 

Ol'dP'^    npfl    :nT-niTlR   of   wni  k- 

men's  compensation  appeals 

board  processed   

Workshops  conducted 

Need 

There  exists  a  need  to  make  certain  that  all  self- 
insurers  provide  all  benefits  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 


Objectives 

This  element  establishes  an  audit  of  work  injury 
cases  and  a  review  of  administrative  policies  and  pro- 
cedures of  all  self-insured  employers.  The  self-insur- 
ance administrators  of  the  employers  are  provided 
with  counsel  and  program  advice. 

General  Description 

Field  audits  of  work  injury  case  files  are  made  to 
determine  whether  or  not  all  benefits  due  are  paid 
fully  and  in  a  timely  manner.  Consultants  provide  an 
education  service  by  giving  program  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations to  individual  administrators  at  the  time 
of  the  audit.  Workshops  are  conducted  by  the  consult- 
ants to  help  self-insurers  resolve  common  problems.  If 
the  standard  of  quality  of  administration  of  self-insur- 
ance plans  can  be  raised  by  education,  staff  require- 
ments will  not  have  to  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  the  program. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures    $84,959 

Personnel    man-years    6.2 


Estimated 
196S-69 
$96,898 
6.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$99,658 
6.5 
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I.  REGULATION   OF  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  SELF-INSURANCE  PLANS— Continued 

B.  The  Determination  of  Ability  to  Self-Insure  and  tlie  Maintenance  of  Security  Deposits 

Output  pany's  ability  to  remain  in  business.  To  further  pro- 

As  a  result  of  applications  received,  35  new  certifi-  ^ect  the  industrially  injured  employee,  a  deposit  is 

cates  were  issued  and  1  applicant  was  denied.  The  required  which  can  be  called  m  the  event  of  msol- 

processing  of  annual  reports  resulted  iu  the  change  in  "^ency  on  the  part  of  the  self-insured  employer, 

amount  of  seeurit.y  of  125  certificate  holders.  Thirty-  Ohjcctives 
nine  certificate  holders  asked  that  their  certificates  be 

revoked.  Every  applicant  to  become  self-insured  sub-  The  objective  is  to  insure  that  there  are  enough 
mitted  detailed  financial  information  and  copies  of  financial  resources  available  to  pay  all  benefits  due 
their  articles  of  incorporation.  These  documents  were  to    wage    earners    injured    while    working    for    self- 
analyzed  and  evaluated.   The  names  of  8   certificate  insurers, 
holders    were    changed.    Orders    authorizing    23    ex-  General  Description 
changes  of  security  deposits  were  written  and  proc- 
essed.                                                                                              Wlien  an  employer  applies  for  permission  to  self- 

Actuai         Estimated        Estimated  insure,  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  solvency  of  the 

^  ^.„    ,     .       ^  "^^-^f.       ^^^^^o      ^^®^"^oo  employer  and  his  ability  to  fulfiH  his  obligations  under 

Certificates  issued So  32  32  ,,   ^-rrf    i  ,    r<  j.-       t  m  J.^  ^■     j.- 

Certificates  denied 16  7  the  Workmen  s  Compensation  Law.  If  the  application 

Annual  reports  processed 361  390  405  is  approved,  the  initial  amount  of  deposit  of  security 

crrtificite'?e™c'at'ions  III:::          ^1             ^2?             ^tl  ^^  ^et.  Eevisions  of  deposits  are  for  the  most  part  based 
Financial  reevaluations 13                130                135  upon   the   annual  reports  which  self-insurers   are  re- 
Examinations  for  changes  in  ciuired  to  Submit.   These  annual  reports  contain  in- 
identity  or  business  status 16                160                loo  ^  .  ,  „  .     .       .        f  t  i-    i  •■,•, 

Exeliange  of  security  orders  —  18  40  40  lormation  as  to  number  01  mjuries,  incurred  liability, 

Identity  change  orders 8  8  9  number  of  employees,  wages  and  benefits  paid,  and 

y    ,  estimated  future  liability. 

A  self-insured  employer  must  be  financially  strong  input  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

,.  ijiil,-       1      I  1967-68     196S-69     1969-70 

enough  to  pay  normal  and  catastrophic  workmen  s  Expenditures $37,503       $44,765       $46,041 

compensation    losses    without    jeopardizmg    the    com-  Personnel  man-years 3  3  3 


II 


INVESTIGATION,  MEDIATION,  ARBITRATION,  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
AND  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  AGENCY  DISPUTES 


Need 


Labor  disputes  and  work  stoppages  adversely  affect 
the  economic  condition  of  the  parties  involved  and 
the  communities  in  which  they  happen.  A  work  stop- 
page can  also  affect  others  who  base  their  livelihood 
on  the  constant  flow  of  goods  and  services  of  the 
industry  directly  involved.  These  conditions  adversely 
affect  the  economy  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Authority 

This  program  is  authorized  by  Section  65  of  the 
Labor  Code,  and  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Transit 
District  Acts  found  in  the  Public  Utilities  Code. 


Oijeotives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  prevent  work 
stoppages  by  assisting  in  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes.  The  division  must  influence  rather  than 
coerce  since  it  does  not  have  compulsory  powers.  How- 
ever, some  regulatory  "labor  board"  functions  have 
been  delegated  to  the  division  by  the  Transit  District 
Acts  of  the  Public  Utilities  Code. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 19.5 

Worliload  adjustments — 

Totals,  Investigation,  Mediation,  Arbi- 
tration and  Adjustment  of  Labor- 
Management  and  Public  Transit 
Agency   Disputes   (General  Fund)   _  19.5 

Program  Elements : 

(A)  Investigation    and    mediation    of 
labor-management  disputes 18.2 

(B)  Arbitration    0.3 

(C)  Adjustment  of  transit  agency  dis- 
putes      0.1 

(D)  Consent  elections 0.9 


21.7 


21.7 
1 


21.7 


20.2 
0.3 

0.2 

1 


22.7 


21.1 
0.3 

0.3 
1 


§345,911 


$345,911 


$321,467 
4,628 

996 
18,820 


$410,527 


$410,527 


$382,522 
6,269 

2.508 
19,228 


$422,971 
7,043 


$430,014 


$398,413 
7,200 

3,760 
20,641 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
g     Output 


8    Cases  closed 


II.  INVESTIGATION,  MEDIATION,  ARBITRATION,  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
AND   PUBLIC  TRANSIT  AGENCY  DISPUTES— Continued 

A.  Investigation  and  Mediation  of  Labor-Management  Disputes 

disputes,    upon    request    of    state    authorities    and 
agencies. 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

196S-59 

1969-70 

515 

525 

536 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

S2 

S3 

84 

85 

86 

87 

.88 

89 

90 

m 


Need 

The  division  provides  mediation  and  related  services 
for  the  adjustment  of  labor-management  disputes, 
when  requested  by  one  or  both  parties  or  upon  a 
joint  acceptance  of  a  proffer  of  service. 

Oijectives 

To  mediate  labor  disputes  of  every  kind  and  size  in 
every  industry  and  economic  area  of  California. 

General  Description 

Commitment  to  mediation,  investigations  of  labor 
disputes,  actual  or  potential,  are  conducted  by  the  di- 
vision in  the  interest  of  facilitating  mediation.  In 
addition,  the  division  provides  information  and  pre- 
pares reports  on   developments  in  significant  labor 


Input 


Actual 

1967-6S 


Expenditures $321,467 

Personnel  man-years    18.2 


Estimated 
196S-59 
$382,522 
20.2 


Estimated 
196^70 
$398,413 
21.1 


Workload  Information 

Certain  factors  now  evident  presage  increased  de- 
mands on  the  program  in  the  ensuing  fiscal  year:  (1) 
Continued  increased  organizing  activity  by  labor 
unions  throughout  the  state;  (2)  Continued  accelera- 
tion in  number  and  intensity  of  agricultural  labor 
disputes;  (3)  Continued  growing  interest  among  pub- 
lic employees  in  organizing  and  in  establishing  collec- 
tive bargaining  systems;  (4)  Continued  increased  or- 
ganizing activity  by  unions  among  employees  of 
hospitals  and  health  care  institutions;  (5)  Continued 
increased  use  of  grievance  mediation  in  lieu  of  arbi- 
tration. 


Output 
Cases  closed 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

46 

47 

48 

Need 

To  maintain  a  list  of  impartial  arbitrators  to  assist 
the  parties  in  resolving  a  dispute. 

Objectives 

To  arbitrate  or  arrange  for  the  selection  of  boards 
of  arbitration  on  terms  agreed  upon  by  all  bona  fide 
parties  to  a  dispute. 


B.  Arbitration 

General  Description 

Upon  request  of  both  parties  the  service  submits 
names  of  qualified  arbitrators  from  a  list  maintained 
by  the  service.  However,  in  about  half  the  arbitration 
requests  filed,  agreements  were  reached  before  the 
hearing  and  there  was  no  need  for  an  aAvard.  This 
could  be  brought  about  by  the  parties  using  "griev- 
ance mediation ' '  in  lieu  of  arbitration. 


Input 


Actual 

1967-6S 


Expenditures $4,628 

Personnel  man-years 0.3 


Estimated 
196S-69 
$6,269 
0.3 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$7,200 
0.3 


Output 

Cases  closed 
Need 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

4 

8 

12 

the 


To  fulfill   duties  delegated  to  the  service  by 
"labor  provisions"  of  the  Transit  District  Acts. 

OT>}ectives 

To  fulfill  the  "labor  board"  responsibilities  of  arbi- 
tration and  factfinding  delegated  to  the  service  by  the 
labor  provisions  of  nine  public  transit  agency  statutes 
found  in  the  Public  Utilities  Code. 

General  Description 

The  division  is  required  to  settle  appropriate  bar- 
gaining unit  and  representative  issues  by  holding 
hearings  and  elections  according  to  the  labor  provi- 
sions of  the  following  statutes : 

Alameda  Contra  Costa  Transit  District  (1955) 
Marin  County  Transit  District  (1964) 
Orange  County  Transit  District  (1965) 
San  Diego  County  Transit  District  (1965) 


Adjustment  of  Transit  Agency  Disputes 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 
(1957) 
Santa  Barbara  Metropolitan  Transit  District  (1965) 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District  (1964) 
Stockton  Metropolitan  Transit  District  (1963) 
West  Bay  Rapid  Transit  Authority  (1964) 

In  addition,  5  transit  agency  statutes  provide  that: 
(1)  Upon  joint  request  of  both  parties,  the  division 
shall  submit  the  names  of  arbitrators  in  disputes  not 
resolved  in  negotiations,  (2)  upon  notification  by 
either  party  that  a  dispute  exists  and  that  there  is  no 
agreement  to  arbitrate,  the  division  shall  determine 
whether  or  not  the  dispute  may  be  resolved  by  the 
parties,  what  issues  are  in  dispute,  and  then  certify  its 
findings  to  the  Governor.  These  5  statutes  are : 

Marin  County  Transit  Authority 
Orange  County  Transit  District 
San  Diego  County  Transit  District 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District 
West  Bay  Rapid  Transit  Authority 

In  addition  to  its  full-time  conciliation  staff,  these 
proceedings  have  required  that  the  division  employ 
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II.  INVESTIGATION,  MEDIATION,  ARBITRATION,  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
AND   PUBLIC  TRANSIT  AGENCY   DISPUTES— Continued 


special  hearing  officers  and  special  staff  counsels  on 
an  intermittent  basis.  The  enactment  of  new  transit 
laws  progressively  exposes  the  division  to  increased 
demands  for  services. 


C.  Adjustment  of  Transit  Agency  Disputes — Continued 

Input 


Actual 

1967-68 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


0.1 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$2,508 
0.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$3,760 
0.3 


D.  Consent  Elections 


Output 
Cases  closed 
'Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 
92 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

94  96 


To  resolve  disputes  concerning  the  question  whether 
employees  in  a  unit  wished  to  be  represented  by  an 
employee  organization. 

Ohjectives 

To  resolve  disputes  concerning  bargaining  representa- 
tion. 


General  Description 

The  division  provides  assistance  in  the  resolution  of 
disputes  concerning  bargaining  representation  when 
agreed  to  by  the  interested  parties.  Upon  the  mutual 
agreement  of  the  interested  parties,  the  division  may 
conduct  representation  elections.  They  may  be  held  by 
secret  ballot  or  by  card  check. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Consent  elections $18,820 

Personnel  man-years 0.9 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$19,228        $20,641 


III.  PREVENTING,  SETTLING,  ADJUDICATING   AND  ADMINISTERING  DISPUTES  UNDER 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION   LAWS 


Need 


Economic,  physical  and  mental  distress  of  injured 
workmen  and  their  dependents  is  worsened  by  the 
total  or  partial  failure  of  employers  to  furnish  bene- 
fits as  required  by  law.  Similarly,  assets  of  employers 
may  be  wasted  by  expenditure  on  unjustified  claims. 


Authority 

Article  XX,  Section  21  of  the  Constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Divisions  4  and  5  of  the  Labor  Code. 

Objectives 

To  prevent,  settle,  and  adjudicate  claims  arising 
out  of  work-connected  injuries  expeditiously,  inex- 
pensively, and  without  encumbrance  of  any  character. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 558.6 

Workload  adjustments — 


573.9 


566.8 
3 


$8,077,092    $8,846,563 


!,873,799 
35,285 


Totals,  Preventing,  Settling,  Adjudi- 
cating and  Administrating  Dis- 
putes under  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Laws 

General  Fund 

Reimljursements    

Program  Elements : 

(A)  Preventing,  settling  and  adjudi- 
cating disputes  under  Workmen's 
Compensation  Laws 553.3 

(B)  Monitoring  promptness  and  ade- 
quacy of  benefits  notices  and  pay- 
ments  

(C)  Foster  and  promote  rehabilitation 
plans  and  approve  rehabilitation 
plans  on  request 

(D)  Approval  of  medical  fee  sched- 
ules    


558.6   573.9   569.8 


$8,077,092 
8,077,092 


!,846,563 
',,846,563 


$8,909,084 

8,865.209 

43,875 


567.7   563.1 


4.1 


1.2 


4.5 


$8,001,110    $8,738,944    $8,792,444 
53,653       76,736       83,833 


1.5 
0.2 


1.5 


0.2 


22,329  26,471  27,944 

4,412  4,863 

A.  Preventing,  Settling  and  Adjudicating  Disputes  Under  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws 

General  Description 
Through  109  referee  teams  in  21  branch  offices  by 


Actual 
1967-6S 
118.906 
119,043 


Estimated 
1968-69 

126.200 
126,300 


Estimated 
1969-70 

133,600 
134,000 


Output 

Total   filings    

Total   dispositions   

Need 

Rapid   adjudication  using   streamlined  procedures 
and  fast  moving  calendars  not  available  in  the  civil 
courts  are  needed  to  prevent  undue  economic  duress 
on  injured  workmen  through  delay. 
Ohjectives 

To  adjudicate  contested  matters  arising  under  Di- 
visions 4  and  5  of  the  Labor  Code. 


use  of  formal  and  informal  methods,  eases  are  heard, 
settled,  and  adjudicated  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent 
with  the  dictates  of  due  process. 

Input 


Expenditures    

Personnel   man-years 


Actual            Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68           1968-69  1969-70 

8,001,110  $8,738,944  $8,792,444 

553.3           567.7  563.1 


Workload  Information 

An  increase  in  court  cases  necessitates  additional 
staff. 
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III.  PREVENTING,  SETTLING,  ADJUDICATING   AND  ADMINISTERING  DISPUTES  UNDER 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION    LAWS— Continued 

B.  Monitoring  Promptness  and  Adequacy  of  Benefit  Notices  and  Payments 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1959-70 


Benefit  notice  forms  and 
letters  processed  


243,160        268,000        284,000 


Need 


Delayed  or  inadequate  information  concerning  the 
status  of  his  claim  frequently  induces  the  injured 
workman  to  start  litigation  when  no  real  dispute 
exists,  or  to  refrain  from  starting  litigation  when,  in 
fact,  a  serious  difference  of  understanding  as  to  the 
merits  of  his  claim  exists  between  him  and  his  em- 
ployer but  this  difference  is  unknown  to  one  or  both 
sides. 

Ohjectives 

To  insure  the  prompt  and  adequate  advising  of  in- 
jured workmen  regarding  payments  or  nonpa3mients 
of  benefits,  termination  of  benefits  and  total  benefits 
paid  is  the  objective. 


General  Description 

Employers  are  required  to  furnish  complete  and 
detailed  information  to  injured  employees  concerning 
their  intentions  with  regard  to  payment,  nonpayment 
or  denial  of  the  claim  as  well  as  termination  of  bene- 
fits. Copies  of  written  communications  from  employers 
are  sent  to  the  division  and  those  containing  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  initial  payments  of  benefits  are 
tabulated  and  employers  and  insurance  carriers  are 
competitively  ranked  with  regard  to  their  perform- 
ance in  making  initial  payments  of  claim.  Publicity 
given  to  the  report  of  performance  appears  to  have 
encouraged  overall  improvement  in  performance. 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$76,736  $83,833 

4.5  5 


Input  Actual 

1957-68 

Expenditures $53,653 

Personnel  man-years 4.1 

Workload  Information 

An  increase  in  number  of  benefit  notices  necessitates 
additional  staff. 


C.  To  Foster  and  Promote  Rehabilitation  Plans  and  Approve  Rehabilitation  Plans  on  Request 


Output 


Principal  output  in  the  foreseeable  future  will  be 
informal  stimulation  of  a  climate  receptive  to  rehabili- 
tation as  an  alternative  to  cash  compensation  as  a 
terminal  benefit.  More  descriptive  measures  will  be 
developed  to  show  what  percentage  of  contacts  seek 
and  obtain  reemployment. 

Need 

There  are  a  growing  number  of  disabled  employees 
who  totally  leave  the  labor  force,  availing  themselves 
solely  of  cash  indemnities.  This  is  unhealthy  for  the 
individual  and  the  productive  economy  of  California. 

objectives 

To  foster  and  promote  in  emploj'ees  an  incentive  to 
return  to  employment  is  almost  always  more  desirable 
than  cash  indemnity  for  disability. 


General  Description 

A  rehabilitation  counselor  was  employed  April  17, 
1967  and  his  duties  include  active  promotion  of  re- 
habilitation plans  and  consulting  with  insurance  com- 
panies and  self -insured  employers  to  establish  rehabili- 
tation as  an  operative  part  of  their  claims  policy.  The 
rehabilitation  scheme  most  frequently  employed  is  to 
use  a  portion  of  the  injured  employee's  indemnity 
award  to  finance  his  rehabilitation  on  the  theory  that 
this  is  a  more  productive  investment  for  the  money 
than  its  expenditure  for  living  expenses. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $22,329 

Personnel  man-years 1.2 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1958-69 

1969-70 

$26,471 

$27,944 

1.5 

1.5 

D.  Approval  of  Medical  Fee  Schedule 


Output 

A  general  guideline  as  to  the  work  output  is  the 
amount  of  correspondence  answering  questions  about 
the  fee  schedule  by  the  Medical  Director. 

Need 

The  original  need  was  for  a  uniform  medical  fee 
schedule  to  assist  in  resolving  disputes  between  in- 
surance companies  and  physicians  over  billings  for 
various  medical  procedures.  The  subsequent  promulga- 
tion of  the  1964  Relative  Value  Studies  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association  and  Physician's  Fees  Re- 
view Procedures  established  in  connection  with  the 
Medicare  and  Medi-Cal  Programs  have  lessened  the 
need  for  this  service.  However,  the  promulgation  of  a 


minimum  medical  fee  schedule  for  treatment  of  indus- 
trial injuries  is  required  by  law. 

Objectives 

To  provide  a  uniform  schedule  of  minimum  fees  so 
that  an  adequate  level  of  competent  medical  care  will 
be  available  for  the  treatment  of  industrial  injuries. 

General  Description 

Under  authority  of  the  Labor  Code,  Section  5304, 
the  Division  of  Industrial  Accidents  adopts  a  schedule 
of  reasonable  fees  for  physicians  who  treat  injured 
Avorkmen  at  the  expense  of  their  employer.  Most  of 
the  information  making  up  the  schedule  is  furnished 
by  medical  associations  and  insurance  carriers,  hence 
program  expense  is  low  in  terms  of  staff  time  and  ex- 
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III.  PREVENTING,  SETTLING,  ADJUDICATING  AND  ADMINISTERING   DISPUTES   UNDER 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION    LAWS— Continued 

D.  Approval  of  Medical  Fee  Schedule — Continued 


pense,  and  between  revisions  to  the  schedule,  only  a 
small  amount  of  time  is  required  to  answer  corre- 
spondence and  inquiries  concerning  the  schedule. 


Input 


Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1957-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

- 

S4,412 
0.2 

§4,863 
0.2 

IV.  THE   PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL   INJURIES  AND   DEATHS  TO  CALIFORNIA  WORKERS 


Need 


There  were  more  than  195.541  lost-time  injuries  to 
workers  in  1967,  of  which  669  were  fatal.  The  injury 
rate  in  that  year  was  30.8  disabling  injuries  per  thou- 
sand workers.  The  average  industrial  injury  involves 
a  direct  cost  of  about  $1,900  (including  insurance  com- 
pany operating  overhead).  Suffering  and  family  hard- 
ship resulting  from  this  huge  total  of  injuries,  and 
the  monetary  loss  to  industry  clearly  indicates  the 
need  for  an  effective  program. 

Authority 

Labor  Code,  Division  1,  Chapter  6,  Section  142,  and 
Division  5,  Part  1  through  Part  7  inclusive,  directs  the 
Division  of  Industrial  Safety  to  administer  and  en- 
force safety  standards.  Labor  Code  Section  6313  indi- 
cates that  accident  investigation  should  be  a  part  of 
the  division's  program.  Section  6316  encourages  par- 
ticipation in  educational  activities,  and  Section  6500 
et  al.,  calls  upon  the  division  to  formulate  statewide 
safety  standards  for  adoption  as  Administrative  Law 
by  Industrial  Safety  Board,  all  of  which  are  encom- 


passed by  this  program.  This  authority  applies  to  each 
of  the  seven  program  elements,  several  of  which  are 
supported  by  additional  authority  as  cited. 

0 ijectives 

To  prevent  industrial  injuries  to  California  work- 
ers and  to  attain  injury  reduction  through  supervi- 
sory jurisdiction,  education,  establishment  of  safety 
standards,  and  law  enforcement  in  places  of  employ- 
ment. 

Program  Accomplishment 

A  recent  study  covering  the  12  years  from  1951  to 
1962,  indicates  that  the  program  is,  in  fact,  effective. 
At  the  $1,900  cost  per  injury,  more  than  500  million 
dollars  were  saved  during  that  period  by  reductions 
in  the  statewide  injury  rate  which  fell  from  41.87  in- 
juries per  thousand  workers  in  1950  to  31.6  injuries 
per  thousand  workers  in  1962.  This  saving  in  dollars 
does  not  take  credit  for  the  indirect  costs  of  accidents 
usually  estimated  at  two  or  three  times  that  of  the 
direct  cost  cited  above. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 293.5       296.3       293.7  $4,372,772 

Workload    adjustments    —  -  6  - 

Totals,    the    Prevention    of    Industrial 
Injuries  and   Deaths  to  California 

Worl<ers    293.5       296.3      299.7  $4,372,772 

General  Fund  4,S37,09/f 

Reimbursements   S5,6T8 

Prosram  Elements : 

(A)  Safety  for  employees  in  construc- 
tion            64.5        64.5        63.5  $1,006,729 

(B)  Safety  for  employees  exposed  to 

electrical   hazards   18.5         18.5         18.5  265,859 

(C)  Safety  for  employees  while  using 
or  repairing  elevators,  escalators 

or  aerial   tramways   28.7         28.7         31.5  373,191 

(D)  Safety  of  employees  from  radia- 
tion, dusts,  fumes,  vapors,  gases, 

etc.     12.9         13.1         13.3  188,247 

(E)  Safety  for  employees  in  industrial 
plants     and     operations    and    in 

mineral    industries    82.2         82.5         84  1,380,909 

(F)  Safety  for  employees  from  pres- 
sure vessel  failure  or  malfunction         85.5         85.6         85.7  1,141,499 

(G)  Educational  activities  for  indus- 
trial safety 1.2  3.4  3.2  16,338 


$4,690,494 


$4,690,494 

4,655,13/, 

35,360 


$1,018,077 
291,163 

455,536 

206,632 


$4,789,710 
75,867 


$4,865,577 

J,,830,m 

35,360 


$1,024,962 
301,797 

511,109 

214,179 


1,805,539 

1,862,956 

1,357,197 

1,397,029 

66,350 

53,545 

A.  Safety  For  Employees  In  Construction 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 

Unsafe  conditions  corrected 44,187 

Accidents   investigated 812 

Special  calls 7,882 

Complaints  and  requests  inves- 
tigated     2,299 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

44,187 

812 

8,040 

44,187 

900 

8,200 

Safety  speeches  important  enough  to  record  totaled 
58  for  1966  and  75  for  1967. 


2,350 


2,400 
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1  IV.  THE  PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  INJURIES  AND   DEATHS  TO  CALIFORNIA  WORKERS— Continued 
2 

3  A.  Safety  For  Employees  In  Construction — Continued 
4 

5  Need  General  Description 

6 

7  In  1967  the  construction  industry  had  an  injury  This  element  involves  conducting  of  field  surveys 

I  rate  of  70.3  (a  new  low)  injuries  per  thousand  work-  by    division    engineers    specializing    in    construction 

10  ers,  more  than  twice  as  bad  as  the  overall  rate  for  all  safety,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  corrections 

11  industries  of  30.8.  The  1967  construction  disabling  in-  of  unsafe  conditions  and  practices ;  the  investigation 

13  jury  total  was  19,480  of  which  121  were  fatal.  In  1966  of   accidents    and    establishment   of   preventive   pro- 

14  there  was  an  injury  total  of  22,793  a  rate  of  74.6  in-  grams;  the  investigation  of  complaints  and  requests; 
Ig  juries  per  thousand  workers,  and  a  fatality  total  of  the  delivery  of  safety  talks  and  educational  materials. 
17  140. 

1Q  Input  Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

Jq  1967-6S            196S-69            1969-70 

20  "''^®°""^*  Expenditures    $1,006,729    $1,018,077    $1,024,962 

21  m  i           1            •    •      •         i            J.        i-                •              Personnel  man-years 64.5               64.5               63.5 

22  lo  prevent  employee  injuries  at  construction  proj- 

23  ects. 

2f  B.  Safety  for  Employees  Exposed  to  Electrical  Hazards 

26  Output  Actual            Estimated          Estimated  General  Description 

27  1967-6S  1968-59  1969-70 

II  Unsafe  conditions  corrected—      40,918         ^''•?Jf         ^?'?29  '^^^^  element  involves  conducting  of  field  surveys, 

30  Special" calis^!— 5^!!__ZZIIIZ       6233  6,233          6)233  ^J  division  engineers  specializing  in  electrical  safety, 

31  Complaints  and  requests  in-  '  '  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  corrections  of  un- 
gg       vestigated 494             510             525  ggjg   conditions   and   practices ;   the   investigation  of 

II  Safety  speeches  important  enough  to  record  totaled  accidents  and  establishment  of  preventive  programs ; 

36  33  for  1966  and  51  for  1967  ^^^  investigation  of  complaints  and  requests.  Special 

37  '  mention  is  made  here  of  education  and  consultation 

38  JVeed  (activities  included  in  all  programs  of  the  division) 
40  Electrical  injuries  strike  suddenly  and  hard,  with  ^.eeaiise  there  are  more  than  450  local  electrical  inspec- 
i  little  if  any  warning  to  the  recipient.  About  1  out  of  twn  departments  requiring  help  and  advice  from  the 
43  every  15  electric  shock  injuries  results  in  death.  In  division  m  this  electrical  safety  field. 

45  1967  there  were  39  such  deaths  and  585  lost-time  in-  input  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

46  juries.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1966  were  31  „        ^.  »"nJ"ol      }^^'tL      llf.'ll. 

47  J      ii,  J  crri    ■     "    ■        &      f  E.xpenditures    $265,859       $291,163       $301,797 

1^  deaths  and  571  injuries.                                                                           Personnel  man-years 18.5               18.5               18.5 

Objectives 
50 

II  To  prevent  employee  injuries  from  electrical  facili- 

53  ties  at  plants,  refineries,  buildings,  and  other  places  of 

^4  employment. 

56  C.  Safety  for  Employees  While  Using  or  Repairing  Elevators,  Escalators  or  Aerial  Tramways 

57 

58  Output                                      A'^'"^'         ^,^''™'=i        l5,'.!H"il''  passenger  tramways  and  escalators)  to  be  inspected 

KO  1967-6S     196S-69     1969-70  -^      ^,          ^  ^             ,  -i  -,  ji  •        j_-             -i,    i 

60  Inspections  11 800  12  800         15,200  '^^^^  ^ach  year,  and  to  prohibit  their  operation  without 

61  Consultations,  complaints,  ac-  '                 '  a  valid  permit  issued  by  the  division. 

62  cident  investigations,  follow-  ^,  .,  ^  .        _                 i.-          i!j2,i-            j.- 

63  up  and  other  special  eaiis__       5,160  5,160          6,100  This  element  involves  conducting  01  field  inspections 

64  Elevators     requiring     inspec-  of   elevator  equipment  by  division  safety  engineers 

66  specializing  m  this  work.  Inspection  tees  amounting  to 

67  A'eed  abovA,  $115,000  will  be  collected  and  deposited  in  the 
69  Bach  unit  is  a  potential  killer  if  not  installed  and  General  Fund.  This  program  also  calls  for  related  con- 
™  maintained  in  near-perfect  condition.  In  1967  there  sultation,  equipment  approval,  plan  review,  accident 

72  was  one  fatality  and  271  known  injuries  involving  investigation,  education,  and  code  revision  (Elevator 

73  elevators,  most  of  them  among  employees.  The  corre-  Safety  Orders,  and  Aerial  Passenger  iramway  Safety 
75  spending  figures  for  1966  were  2  fatalities  and  318  Orders). 

7S  injuries. 

78  O'biectives  Input  Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

79  1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

I?  To  prevent  employee  injuries  caused  by  elevators,          Expenditures   ^373^91     $^55..536     $511,109 

82  escalators,  and  aerial  passenger  tramways.                                      Personnel  man-years 28.7               28.7               31.5 

I?  Workload  Information 

gf  General  Description  .                       .                  ..,,-.,      -,r,r,r,   nn 

oo  A  program  increase  is  included  m  the  1969-70  year 

^rj  Sections  7300  and  7340  require  the  Division  of  In-  on  the  basis  of  established  workload  formula  and  in 

88  dustrial  Safety  to  cause  all  elevators  (including  aerial  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Labor  Code. 

90 
91 
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IV.  THE  PREVENXrON   OF   INDUSTRIAL   INJURIES  AND   DEATHS  TO   CALIFORNIA  WORKERS— Continued 
D.  Safety  of  Employees  from  Radiation,  Dusts,  Fumes,  Vapors,  Gases,  etc. 

0"tp"*                                     i*^::^'g        ^se'tii       1959-70  Safety  Code,  Section  25606,  requires  cooperation  be- 

Henitli  rh.vsics :  tween  the  Division  of  Industrial  Safety  and  the  De- 

Isofopes'  inspected 360             380             400  partment  of  Public  Health  in  the  inspection  and  li- 

o'bt''rn%LHorsurve7s-"          ^"^             ^^^             ^^^  censin-  of  those  who  use  radioactive  materials.  Labor 

bncidoR 280             295             310  Code  Sections  6418  to   6420  require  the  division  to 

Indnstrijil  H.vRiene:  establish  and  administer  maximum  limits  as  to  exhaust 

Cnnsiiltation   247                260                270  ,        .          ,          .     .           „                    ,    ,  ,            -,          i_-i      • 

Surveys    369             390             405  contaminant  emissions  trom  portable  and  mobile  m- 

Education  and  special 272              286              300  ternal  combustion  engines  used  inside  factories  and  at 

2Vee(J  similar  locations,  much  of  the  work  being  a  part  of 

this  program. 
The  use  of  radioactive  materials,  dangerous  inseeti-  This  element  involves  conducting  of  field  surveys 
cides  solvents,  fuels,  and  the  like,  is  developing  so  related  to  radiation  safety.  By  joint  agreement,  the 
rapidly  that  neither  the  employee  nor  the  employer  division  now  does  the  field  work  involved  in  the  con- 
can  keep  abreast  of  needed  precautionary  measures  trol  of  radiation  sources  used  industrially  and  the 
without  state  surveillance.  The  possibilities  for  injuries  Department  of  Public  Health  does  the  same  for  medi- 
from  this  source  is  growing  at  the  same  pace  as  cal  and  dental  usage.  The  program  also  entails  field 
usage — a  need  that  the  state  must  keep  abreast  of.  surveys  involved  with  industrial  hygiene  problems 
OhjecUves  complex  enough  to  require  expert  attention.  Eclated 

to  the  field  inspection  and  consultation  program  are 

To  prevent  employee  injuries  from  sources  of  ion-  the    accident   investigation,    education    and   training 

izing  radiation  and  from  other  harmful  substances.  activities. 

General  Description  ^rtual            Estimated          Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  196^70 

Labor  Code  Section  6311  gives  the  division  responsi-  Expenditures $188,247      §206,632      $214,179 

bilities  in  the  field  of  radiation  safety  and  Health  and  Personnel  man-years 12.9  13.1  13.3 

E.  Safety  for  Employees  in  Industrial  Plants  and  Operations  and  in  Mineral  Industries 

Output                                                        Actual             Estimated           Estimated  Objectives 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Unsafe  conditions  corrected 130,037       135,000       140,000  To  prevent  employee  injuries  from  hazards  at  in- 

Speci'rcails^''"^''*'"* 8  482          1 800          I'^oo  dustrial  plants  and  Operations,  and  to  prevent  injuries 

Complaints  and  requests  invest         '  '  '"to  employees  working  in  mineral  iadustries. 

tigated  2,534  2,800  3,100 

General  Description 

Safetv  speeches  important  enough  to  be  recorded  .       ,              -,     ^-        n  n  i^                  x 

totaled  120  for  1966  and  150  for  1967.  This  element  involves  conducting  of  field  surveys  at 

industrial  plants  and  operations,  and  m  the  mineral 

tfeed  industry  operations,  including  mining,  quarrying,  oil 

Manufacturing  and  agriculture  (large  segments  of  recovery,  refining,  and  the  like,  by  division  speciaUsts 

Indufstrial  Plants  and  Operations  Program)  produce  in  industrial  safety  to  bring  about  corrections  of  un- 

more  than  70,000  lost-time  injuries  per  year,  about  200  safe  conditions  and  practices ;  the  investigation  of  ac- 

of  which   are  fatalities.   The   1967   injurv  rates  for  cidents  and  establishment  of  preventive  programs ;  the 

manufacturing  and  agriculture  were  respectively  35.6  investigation  of  complaints  and  requests.  This  element 

and  60.7  injuries  per  1,000  workers,  both  well  above  is  for  safety  in  a  large  segment  of  industry,  m  fact  al- 

the  rates  maintained  year  after  year  by  many  em-  most  all  industry  except  that  covered  by  the  other  six 

ployers  within   those   categories — an  indication  that  elements.  However,  the  most  essential  part  applies  to 

there  is  much  work  still  to  be  done.  Corresponding  manufacturing,    logging,    agTiculture,    shipbuilding, 

rates  for  1966  were  36.6  and  65.6.  Fatalities  in  agri-  mineral  industries,  and  similar  industries, 

culture  were  down  from  88  in  1966  to  58  in  1967,  and  Estimated 

also  down  in  manufacturing  from  139  to  133.  Mineral  '"P"*                                         ig^is        igea'-eV        1969^70 

extraction,  a  large  segment  of  the  workload  in  this  Expenditures  $1,380,909    $1,305,539    $1,362,956 

program,  had  an  injury  rate  of  63.8  injuries  per  1,000  Personnel  man-years 82.2  82.5  84 

workers  in  1967.  proof  that  it  is  one  of  the  more  haz-  Workload  Information 

ardous  industries.   The  corresponding  rate  for  1966 

was  67.8.  This  industry  produced  19  fatalities  in  1967  Additional  workload  m  the   1969-70   year  results 

and  16  in  1966.  There  is  an  ever-present  catastrophe  from  a  new  statute  requiring  inspection  of  amusement 

hazard  closely  associated  with  such  work,  a  situation  rides  and  new  methods  of  oil  recovery  requiring  ofE- 

that  demands  extra  attention  to  safety.  shore  inspection. 
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IV.  THE  PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  INJURIES  AND  DEATHS  TO  CALIFORNIA  WORKERS— Continued 
F.  Safety  for  Employees  from  Pressure  Vessel  Failure  or  Malfunction 

°"*P"t  1957-ss  1958-69  i96™7o'  at  least  evcry  year ;  tanks,  at  least  every  3  yeaps ;  op- 

Pressure  vessels  inspected 81.113         82,900  84,600  eration  thereof  to  be  prohibited  by  the  division  unless 

Unsafe  condtions  found 12.290         12.550  12,800  conditions  allow  its  issuance  of  an  operating  permit. 

Special  calls 24,765         25,300  25,850  rpj^jg  element  involves  conducting  of  field  inspections 

ygg^  of  pressure  vessels  by  division  safety  engineers  spe- 
cializing in  this  work.  The  program  also  entails  the 
In  1967  there  were  5  fatalities  and  66  injuries  from  shop  inspection  of  new  pressure  vessels.  Belated  to 
pressure  vessel  accidents.  The  figures  for  1966  were  9  this  field  inspection  program  are  the  Section's  permit- 
fatalities  and  53  injured.  There  are  approximately  issuing  activities,  along  with  consultation,  plan  re- 
18.000  high-pressure  boilers,  20  000  liquefied  petro-  view,  accident  investigation,  education,  and  code  re- 
leum  gas  (LPG)  tanks,  and  160,000  air  tanks  in  Call-  vision  (Boiler  and  Fired  Pressure  Vessel  Safety 
fornia,  each  one  capable  of  inflicting  serious  injury  Orders:  Unfired  Pressure  Vessel  Safety  Orders), 
or  death  to  1  or  more  workers. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Objectives  19S7-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $1,141,409  $1,357,107  $1,397,029 

To  prevent  emplovee  injuries  caused  by  pressure          S?''^??°*J  man-years 85.5  85,6  85.7 

,    „    .,  I'l.         ,.  VVorldoad  Information : 

vessel  tailure  or  mauunction.  Pressure  vessels 

inspections  due 92,512  96.397  102,067 

General  Description  Backlog 27,502  28,024  28,736 

Labor  Code  Section  7620,  et  al.,  requires  inspection 
of  each  installed  high  pressure,  fired  boiler  internally 

G.  Educational  Activities  for  Industrial  Safety 

Output  Actual  EstimatEd  Estimated  General  Description 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70  '^ 

^'"'"safet^'^New"'''  3  4  4  "^^^^    element    includes:     (a)    Delivery    of    safety 

IndiistHaf  saflt^^conferencell  111  Speeches  or  programs   at  meetings  called  by  others 

Safety  speeches 360  400  440  (about  12  major  speeches  and  4  training  sessions  per 

Ne"w'brocliu?eT'°i:::;::::::  lit  year),    (b)    Arranging   and   holding    of    educational 

Brochure  revisions 9  12  16  meetings  on  Safety,  (c)  Development  and  publication 

xTgg^  of  brochures  on  accident  prevention,   (d)  Arranging 

for    and    holding    of    annual    Governor's    Industrial 

Since  the  majority  of  industrial  injuries  are  pre-  Safety  Conference,    (e)   Publication  and  distribution 

ventable  through  elimination  of  unsafe  acts,  no  pre-  of  "California  Safety  News"  quarterly,  (f)  Articles 

ventive  effort  can  be  fully  effective  without  a  strong  on  safety  published  in  magazines,  newspapers,  labor 

educational  arm.  A  program  of  safety  education  and  journals,  management  monthly  publications,  etc. 

training  for  workers  and  their  supervisors  is  a  neees-  ,  ,  ,   ,         ^ ,.,,,,., ,, 

J,  . .  p  ,^        T.    .    .  ^  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

sarj^  runetion  ot  the  division.  i967-6g        1968-69        i969-7o 

Expenditures $16,338         $56,350         $53,545 

Oljectives  Personnel  man-years 1.2  3.4  3.2 

Through  education,  to  instill  knowledge  and  con- 
cern for  accident  prevention  throughout  labor  and  in- 
dustry. 

V.  PROMULGATION   AND   ENFORCEMENT  OF   LABOR   STANDARDS   FOR  WOMEN   AND   MINORS 
Neei  Objectives 

To  protect  and  promote  the  immediate  and  future  The  objective  of  this  program  is,  first,  the  adoption 

health,  safet.y  and  welfare  of  approximately  3,000,000  (in  some  instances  bj^  the  Legislature,  in  others,  by 

employed  women  and  minors  in  California.  the  Industrial  AVelfare  Commission  Orders)  of  stand- 

^  j.g  J.,  ards  for  minimum  wages,  maximum  hours  of  work, 

and  minimum  standards  for  working  conditions;  and, 

Minimum  Wage  Amendment  to  the  State  Constitu-  secondlj%  the  uniform  and  adequate  enforcement  of 

tion.  Section  17^,  Article  XX,  and  Labor  Code  Divi-  these  standards, 
sion  2,  Part  4,  Chapters  1,  2,  3,  and  Labor  Code  Di- 
vision 2,  Part  10. 
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V.  PROMULGATION  AND   ENFORCEMENT  OF   LABOR  STANDARDS  FOR  WOMEN  AND  MINORS— Continued 

Continuing     program     costs      (General 

Fund)    86.3         93.7         92.3  $1,290,415           $1,360,089           $1,398,493 

Program  Elements : 

(A)  Promulgation  of  Labor  Standards 

for  Women  and  Minors 1.5           2              2  $53,908                $67,385                $69,406 

(B)  Enforcement  of  Labor  Standards 

for  Women  and  Minors 84.8         91.7         90.3  1,236,507             1,292,704             1,329,087 

A.  Promulgation  of  Labor  Standards  for  Women  and  Minors 

°"*P"*                                       ^A^'-,"^        ^i9™s^'9         1969^70  ployment    and   -working   conditions   for    women    and 

Industrial  welfare  commission  minors. 

orders  promulgated 14  -  la 

New  orders  being  prepared -                 In              —  General  Description 

Need  Workload  in  this  element  of  the  program  is  a  2-year 

m„  .„„„+„„+  „„^              4.    +1,     •         J-  i         J  £  ^  spanning  project  which  terminates  with  the  adoption 

hZf^^l%f       ^  ^'T        f      '"''"        /i'''.  nnn*nnn  of    15   new   Industrial   Welfare    Commission    Orders 

heal  h,  safety  and  welfare  of  approximately  3,000,000  establishing   wages,    hours,    and    working   conditions 

employed  women  and  minors  m  California.  ^^^^^^^^^  |^^.  J  ^;^^^  ^^  ;„,pioyment  of  women  and 

Oljeotives  minors  with  the  exception  of  goYernment.  Every  3 

m,           •   i                 £       •    •              i      n      1     -       .1  years  the  2-year  nrojeet  is  expected  to  recur. 

Ihe   maintenance   of  minimum   standards  for  the  ■'                    j        ^     j 

health,  safety  and  welfare  of  employed  women  and  input                                       -^^}''^g       \^g''"^9        i969^70 

minors  is  partially  achieved  through  the  promulga-  Expenditures                     -       $53^08       $67,385       $69,406 

tion  of  minimum  standards  for  wages,  hours  of  em-  Personnel  man-years 1.5  2  2 

B.  Enforcement  of  Labor  Standards  for  Women  and  Minors 

Output                                                   Actual            Estimated          Estimated  General  Description 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Cases  completed 14,649         15,610         17,171  The  work  of  enforcement  is  not  geared  merely  to 

'''' benefited  ""''^''^'''                   264  547       304  "29       334  65"  the  correction  of  a  specific  complaint ;  rather  the  con- 

Violations  corrected 28,396         32i655         35^921  cept  of  enforcement  within  the  Division  of  Industrial 

j^gg^                                                '                  '                  '  Welfare  means  bringing  the  employer  into  substantial 

compliance  with  all  the  appropriate  Industrial  Wel- 

Promulgation  of  an  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  fare  Commission  and  Labor  Code  requirements.  Thus, 
Order  does  not  ensure  compliance.  Active  enforcement  while  the  great  majority  of  investigations  of  em- 
efforts  are  necessary  to  make  the  regulations  meaning-  ploj^ers '  non-compliance  arise  out  of  specific  eom- 
ful.  plaints  by  affected  individuals,  the  Division  of  Indus- 
Objectives  ^^^^^   Welfare's    concept    of    enforcement    results    in 

^,       ,  .      .        „  benefits  to  all  of  the  employer's  female   and  minor 

ihe  objective  of  this  element  is  to  ensure  the  main-  employees, 
tenance  of  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  employed 

women  and  minors  by  bringing  substandard  places  of  input                                          Actu^         ^ige^t         1969^70 

employment  into  compliance  with  the  Industrial  Wei-  Expenditures  $1,236,507  $1,292,704  $1,329^087 

tare  Commission  and  Labor  Code  standards.  Personnel  man-years 84.8  91.7  90.3 

VI.     ENFORCEMENT  OF   LAWS   RELATING  TO  WAGE   PAYiVIENT,   LABOR   LAW   ENFORCEMENT, 
PUBLIC  WORKS,  AND   LICENSING  AND  ADJUDICATION 


Need 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  unemployed 
and  unorganized  workman  is  not  in  an  equal  bargain- 
ing position  with  an  employer.  For  that  reason  society 
has  seen  fit  to  enact  legislation  to  protect  the  workers 
in  these  categories.  This  legislation  extends  to  many 
facets  of  the  social  spectrum  from  misrepresentation 
to  adequate  conditions  of  employment. 


a  Proposed  order  for  domestic  workers. 


Atithoriti/ 

Division  1,  Chapter  4,  Section  95  of  the  Labor  Code. 

Oijectives 

To  enforce  all  labor  laws  not  specifically  delegated 
to  any  other  agency.  To  assure  protection  of  the 
Avorker.  so  that  he  receives  due  compensation  for  work 
under  the  protection  of  the  State  Labor  Laws.  To 
issue  licenses  and  enforce  laws  pertaining  to  nurses' 
registries,  artists'  managers,  and  farm  labor  contrac- 
tors. 
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INDUSTKIAIi  RELATIONS 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 


VI.     ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO  WAGE  PAYMENT,  LABOR  LAW   ENFORCEMENT, 

PUBLIC  WORKS,  AND   LICENSING  AND  ADJUDICATION— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 222.2      221          218.2  $2,846,892  $3,041,223  $3,075,992 

Workload  adjustments -            -1            -1  -  -7,575  -7,950 

Totals,  Enforcement  of  Laws  Relat- 
ing to  Wage  Payment,  Labor  Law 
Enforcement,    Public    Works,    and 

Licensing  and  Adjudication 222.2       220          217.2  $2,846,892  $3,033,648  $3,068,042 

General  Fund  2MS,3!t2  3,032,91,8  3,06T,U^ 

Reimhvrsements    550  100  (iOO 

Program  Elements : 

(A)  Determination  of  Wage  Claims__       158.9       128.2       125.8  $2,044,416  $1,767,511  $1,782,483 

(B)  Labor  Law  Enforcement 53.5         74.9         74.6  690,016  1,020,306  1,049,311 

(C)  Public  Works   3.5           6.8           6.7  42,832  97,162  95,113 

(D)  Licensing  and  Adjudication 6.3         10.1         10.1  69,628  139,669  141,135 


A.  Determination  of  Wage  Claims 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


Wage  claims  disposed  of 49,814 

Hearings  held   26,166 

Need 


Estimated 
196S-69 

43.000 
22,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 

41,000 
21,000 


General  Description 

The  Division  of 

claims   for   wages ; 


The  state  recognizes  that  wages  have  a  special  status 
and  the  securing  of  the  wages  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  worker,  the  community,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  general  economic  stability. 

Oijectives 

To  ensure  enforcement  of  labor  laws  which  make  it 
a  misdemeanor  for  an  employer  to  willfully  fail  to  pay 
wages  if  having  the  ability  to  pay  and  he  pays  less 
than  the  wage  rates  specified  in  union  contract  if  a 
party  to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement. 


Labor  Law  Enforcement  receives 
accepts  assignments  for  unpaid 
wages ;  conducts  investigation  to  ascertain  the  perti- 
nent facts;  makes  a  determination  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  allegation;  and  when  necessary,  initiates  the 
civil  action  to  collect  the  wages  and  penalties  found 
to  be  due  or  where  appropriate  may  initiate  criminal 
proceedings. 


Input 


Actual 

1967-6S 


Expenditures    $2,044,416 

Personnel  man-years 158.9 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$1,767,511 
128.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$1,782,483 
125.8 


B.  Labor  Law  Enforcement 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

10,465 
8,915 
6,937 

11,000 

9,000 

13,500 

11,000 

9,100 

15,000 

Output 

Nonwage  complaints  handled- 

Theatrical  permits  issued 

Number  of  inspections  made 

Need 

To  promote  the  welfare  and  economic  development 
of  the  workers  by  insuring  adequate  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

Objectives 

To  protect  the  worker  and  the  public  by  enforcing 
general  labor  law  provisions  of  the  Labor  Code,  in- 
cluding child  labor  laws. 


General  Description 

Complaints  are  received  from  workers  and  members 
of  the  public  requesting  assistance  in  correcting  an 
alleged  noncompliance  with  the  labor  laws  and/or  the 
agreed  upon  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 
Complaints  cover  a  broad  spectrum  of  laws  regulating 
child  labor,  activities  of  farm  labor  contractors,  work- 
men's compensation  insurance,  and  other  laws  that  af- 
fect conditions  of  employment.  Inspections  of  places 
of  employment  be  made  and  a  continuous  educational 
program  maintained. 


Input                                                          Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69 

Expenditures    $690,016  $1,029,.306 

Personnel  man-years 53.5  74.9 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$1,049,311 
74.6 


C.  Public  Works 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  Obiectives 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70  j  t.  ,u  ^ 

?n"?Jwns"m^de-: lEo  llo  ISo  ^^^^^^^  ^^"^  ^°^kers  receive  the  prevailing  wage 

Hearings  (prevailing  rates)  __              5               10               10  rates  established  by  awarding  bodies  and  protect  con- 
Penalties  assessed $250,000      $275,000      $300,000  tractors  from  underbidding  by  competitors  who  base 

Need  their  low  bids  on  rates  of  pay  that  are  illegal  under 

rr„  o4.„i,-T      ti  i.    i       UT  1  -J.        J  i  the  public  works  laws.  Provide  an  appeal  procedure 

lo  stabilize  the  cost  01  public  works  projects  and  to  :c  ^        -r  +         4.  *    ai,  j-       Tj  u  i 

;-^c,.^„   +!,„+  1  -u^■  1  •    i.  if  prevailing  rates  set  forth  are  disputed  by  workers 

insure    that   workers   on    public   works   projects   are  +      j.         td    i,-u-i  j.x.  i  ^    /  t 

Tj^n-^A  04.  4-        -i.-  J  •  •!•  or  contractors.  Prohibit  the  employment  oi  aliens  on 

United  btates  citizens  and  receive  prevailing  wages. 
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VI.     ENFORCEMENT  OF   LAWS   RELATING  TO  WAGE   PAYMENT,   LABOR   LAW   ENFORCEMENT, 
PUBLIC  WORKS,  AND    LICENSING  AND  ADJUDICATION— Continued 

C.  Public  Works — Continued 


public  works  projects.  Determine  penalties  due  the 
state  if  prevailing  rates  are  not  paid  or  if  aliens  are 
employed. 

General  Description 

By  delegation  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Eelations  under  Section  1773.4  and  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  95,  1773,  1775,  1776,  and  1852,  the 
Division  of  Labor  Law  Enforcement  is  authorized  to 
investigate  and  hold  hearings  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  public  works  laws. 

Investigate  public  works  projects,  audit  contractors' 
payrolls,  and  prosecute  contractors  that  violate  public 


works  laws.  Determine  amount  of  penalties  due  the 
state ;  prepare  stop  orders,  and  enforce  payment  of 
the  penalties.  Establish  the  citizenship  of  employees 
on  public  works  projects,  and  in  cases  of  employment 
of  aliens,  determine  penalties  due  the  state.  Prosecute 
violation  of  public  works  alien  laws. 

Hold  hearings  and/or  make  investigations  to  deter- 
mine actual  prevailing  rates  when  rates  set  forth  by 
awarding  body  are  asserted  to  be  different  from  the 
actual  prevailing  rates. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $42,832 

Personnel  man-years 3.5 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-.69  1969-70 

$97,162  $95,113 
6.8  6.7 


Output 

Controversies  settled 
Licenses  issued 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

20 
1,600 

50 
1,600 

75 
1,600 

D.     Licensing  and  Adjudication 

General  Description 


Need 

To  protect  both  agencies  and  workers  by  establish- 
ing means  of  settling  controversies  and  regulating 
their  operation  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  The 
Labor  Commissioner  is  the  regulatory  authority  for 
private  employment  nurses'  registries,  artists'  man- 
agers, motion  picture  and  theatrical  agencies.  AU 
controversies  arising  under  this  authority  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Labor  Commissioner  for  hearing  and 
determination.  Determination  after  issuance  is  subject 
to  appeal  to  Superior  Court  by  a  trial  de  novo. 

Ohjectives 

To  serve  as  the  state  licensing  and  regulatory  au- 
thority for  nurses'  registries,  artists'  managers,  and 
farm  labor  contractors. 


Issues  in  controversy  cases  pertaining  to  both 
nurses'  registries  and  artists'  managers  include  but 
are  not  limited  to  whether  there  is  an  agreement  to 
pay  a  fee ;  the  basis  for  a  fee ;  the  kinds  and  terms  of 
contracts  between  artist  and  manager,  or  nurse  and 
employer;  the  performance  under  said  contracts  and 
any  resultant  damages. 

Under  California  law,  all  farm  labor  contractors, 
artists'  managers,  and  nurses'  registries  must  be  li- 
censed by  the  Labor  Commissioner  and  subject  to  care- 
ful regulations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  operate 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  claim  a  fee. 
A  bond  in  the  amount  of  $1,000  ($1,500  for  farm  la- 
bor contractors)  must  be  deposited  with  the  Labor 
Commissioner  prior  to  issuance  of  any  license. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $69,628 

Personnel  man-years 6.3 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$139,669  $141,135 
10.1  10.1 


VII.  PROMOTION,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND   ADMINISTRATION  OF  APPRENTICESHIP 
AND  OTHER  TRAINING  ON  THE  JOB 


Need 


Industry  needs  a  continuing  adequate  supply  of 
skilled  manpower  to  sustain  and  promote  the  indus- 
trial economy  of  California. 

Authority 

The  Labor  Code,  Div.  3,  Chap.  4;  the  Shelley-Ma- 
loney  Apprenticeship  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1939. 


Oijectives 

To  assist  labor  and  management  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  apprenticeship  and  other  train- 
ing on  the  job  programs  in  order  to  supply  needed 
skilled  manpower  to  California  industry,  to  increase 
the  opportunities  for  youths  to  learn  skills. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program   coosts 
Workload   adjustments 


202 


192.6 
-9.5 


190.2 
-18 


$2,632,875  $2,683,165 

-101,925 


Totals,  Promotion,  Development  and 
Administration  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Other  On-the-Job  Training  _ 

General  Fund 

Department  of  Employment  Contingent  Fund 
Federal  funds 


202 


183.1      172.2 


$2,632,875 

1,799.321 

52,000 

ySl,55i 


$2,581,240 

1,892,577 

688,663 


$2,733,321 
-199,621 


$2,533,700 

2,024,747 

508,953 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 
2 
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4 
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23 
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28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
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VII.  PROMOTION,   DEVELOPMENT,  AND  ADMINISTRATION   OF  APPRENTICESHIP 
AND  OTHER  TRAINING  ON  THE  JOB— Continued 

Program  Elements : 

(A)  Promotion,  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  California  appren- 
ticeship program 137.6      126.6      127.4  $1,703,798          ?1,S15,S28          $1,945,209 

(B)  Administration  of  Federal  Train- 
ing Act  (MDTA-OJT) 45.7        37.5        26.7  688,850               505,493               345,865 

(C)  Promote  and  secure  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  apprenticeship  and  other 

training  on  the  job 5.1            2              2  67,138                  28,080                  29,484 

(D)  Supervise  the  apprenticeship  and 

training  information  centers 3.8            -             -  52,000                           —                          — 

(E)  Training   on   the   job   other   than 

apprenticeship , 1.7            3              3  23,826                  43,055                  44,159 

(F)  Assist  in  the  training  and  place- 
ment of  correctional  inmates 0.3            0.5           0.5  4,559                    5,614                    5,895 

(G)  Veterans   benefits— training 7.8          13.5         12.6  92,704                183,170                163,088 

A.  Promotion,  Development  and  Administration  of  California  Apprenticeship  Program 

0"'P"*                                     igCT.^s       ^^968^9        1969^70  ^^^®  ^°  employers  and  employees  and  their  organiza- 

Average  number  of  man-years  tions  in  the  formulation  and  maintenance  of  appren- 

of    apprenticeship    training  ticeship  standards.  To  Complete  establishment  of  its 

NurbtrcompleTed-::::::::::      '"loe         '"'it         %iol  ^qual  opportunity  program. 

Number  canceled 4,105             4,866             4,912  „_       ,  „        ■  ^■ 

New  registrations 9,243             9.426             9.450  General  DescnpUon 

Number  of  JAC's 636                644                652  rm,     j-    •  •        -,        i                        i-       i,-                              -xi. 

The  division  develops  apprenticeship  programs  with 

^eed  industry  and  provides  consultative  services  and  assist- 
The  state 's  growing  industries  require  an  increasing  f'"'^  '^  ^\^  ^7^^^°"^  ^nd  maintenance  of  their  appren- 
number  of  skilled  craftsmen.  A  large  segment  of  ^'"^f'''^  standards.  Joint  management  and  labor  ae- 
private  industry  has  not  as  yet  been  persuaded  to  ceptanee  of  written  training  standards  are  secured 
participate  in  or  contribute  to  training  of  their  skilled  covering  apprentice  wage  scale,  fair  and  impartial 
workers.  There  is  also  an  explosive  increase  in  unem-  apprentice  selection  procedures,  length  of  training, 
ployed  youth  especially  minorities  who  need  job  train-  f  ^-J.o^  ^°^^  processes  and  applicable  time,  apprentice 
ing  opportunities,  particularly  in  the  apprenticeship  *«  journeyman  ratios,  required  related  and  supple- 
area  mental  instruction,  working  conditions,  records,  and 

appeal  procedures. 

Oljectives  Input                                                        Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

.    '^^  PJ°™?^^.'   ^^^^1°P   ^^<^  maintain   apprenticeship  Expenditures $1,703J98    $l,815l28   $lS5'209 

m  California  industry  and  provide  consultative  serv-  Personnel  man-years 137.6  126.6  127.4 


B.  Administration  of  Federal  Training  Act — (Manpower  Development  Training  Act — On-the-Job  Training) 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


6,593 
5,148 


9,254 


6,682 


Number  of : 

(A)  Developed  trainee  posi- 
tions     

( B )  Slonitored        establish- 
ments     

Need 

To  alleviate  the  hardships  of  unemployment,  reduce 
costs  of  unemployment  compensation  and  public  as- 
sistance, and  to  increase  the  state's  productivity. 

Objectives 

To  inspect,  service  and  monitor  on-the-job  training 
projects  in  industry,  government  or  local  civic  groups 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed,  underemployed  and 
employed  workers  who  would  otherwise  be  laid  off  be- 
cause of  economic  or  technological  changes  unless  re- 
trained in  new  skills. 


General  Description 

Under  federal  contract,  the  state  is  reimbursed  for 
the  number  of  man-years  required  to  complete  the 
number  of  monitoring  calls  for  MDTA-OJT  programs. 

The  Apprenticeship  Consultant  monitors,  inspects 
and  services  training  projects  as  agents  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $68S,8."0 

Personnel  man-years 45.7 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$305,493  $345,865 
37.5  26.7 


TVorJcload  Information 

A  workload  decrease  has  been  estimated  in  the 
1969-70  year  on  the  basis  of  information  available 
from  the  federal  government  that  the  monitoring  of 
MDTA-OJT  projects  would  be  reduced  from  the  cur- 
rent vear  level. 
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VII.  PROMOTION,   DEVELOPMENT,  AND    ADMINISTRATION   OF  APPRENTICESHIP 
AND  OTHER  TRAINING  ON  THE  JOB— Continued 

C.   Promote  and  Secure  Equal  Opportunity  in  Apprenticeship  and  Other  Training  on  the  Job 


Output 


Speeches,  meetings,  and  for- 
mal conferences  


Actual 
1967-6S 

1,611 


Estimated 
1,600 


Estimated 
1969-70 

2,240 


Need 

The  very  high  unemployment  rate  of  non-white 
youth  which  is  approximately  double  that  of  white 
3'outh  indicates  that:  (a)  minority  youth  are  subject 
to  employment  discrimination  at  the  entry  job  level; 
and/or  (b)  minority  youth  are  not  well  informed  of 
or  not  well  prepared  for  entry  jobs  in  apprenticeship 
and  other  types  of  on-the-job  training. 

Objectives 

To  require  that  all  apprenticeship  and  training  com- 
mittees submit  for  approval  to  the  Administrator  of 
Apprenticeship  and  thereafter  practice  fair  and  im- 
partial uniform  job  oriented  selection  procedures  of 
applicants  for  apprenticeship  and  other  training  on 
the  job. 


General  Description 

The  division  advises  and  assists  joint  labor  and 
management  apprenticeship  committees  and  training 
directors  as  to  compliance  requirements,  processes 
complaints  of  alleged  discrimination  under  Section 
3078(h)  and  3081  of  the  California  Labor  Code,  and 
assists  with  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  state- 
wide and  local  community  committees  for  equal  op- 
portunity in  Apprenticeship  and  Training  and  pro- 
vides information  to  minority  organizations  and  coun- 
selors. 


Input 


Actual 
19S7-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$28,080 
2 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$29,484 
2 


Expenditures    $67,138 

Personnel  man-years 5.1 

Workload  Information 

Man-years  were  diverted  from  other  elements  in 
1967-68  to  reduce  workload  backlog. 


Output 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Total   applicants   serviced 

Out-of-center    services  a 

9,643 
1,574 

— 

D.  Supervise  the  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Information  Centers 

General  Description 


Need 

Local  "one-stop"  community  apprenticeship  and 
training  information  centers  are  needed  to  satisfy  the 
great  demand  of  students  and  unemployed  youth  and 
community  and  school  counselors  for  detailed  infor- 
mation on  pre-apprenticeship  preparation,  current  job 
training  opportunities,  applicant  qualifications  and 
application  procedure. 

Objectives 

To  provide  immediate  local  apprenticeship  and 
training  information  for  youth,  counselors,  parents, 
apprenticeship  and  training  committees,  employers, 
unions  and  others  by  means  of  conveniently  located 
information  centers. 


Under  an  interdepartmental  agreement  the  Division 
of  Apprenticeship  Standards  directs  the  operation  of 
seven  information  centers  located  at  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Eureka,  Sacramento,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Diego ;  provides  interagency  coordination ; 
publishes  specific  apprenticeship  and  training  guides 
and  information  for  counselors,  applicant  groups,  em- 
ployers, and  civic  organizations;  maintains  liaison 
with  employers  and  joint  apprenticeship  and  training 
committees;  addresses  employer,  school,  civic  and 
other  interested  groups. 

Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel    man-years    

Workload  Information 

This  element  was  terminated  at  the  end  of  1967-68 
as  a  result  of  legislative  action. 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$52,000 

_ 

3.8 

- 

E.  Training  on  the  Job  Other  Than  Apprenticeship  Training 


Output 

Average    active    number    of 
trainees  

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 

327 


Estimated 
196S-69 

506 


Estimated 
1969-70 

506 


Increasing  youth   unemployment  demands   an   ex- 
pansion of  job  training  opportunities.  Older  workers 

a  Speeches,  conferences,  workshops,  and  service  contacts. 


displaced  by  automation  and  other  technological 
changes  need  on-the-job  training  in  new  skills.  Jour- 
neymen craftsmen  need  on-the-job  training  to  keep 
abreast  of  current  techniques,  methods  and  materials 
and  opportunities  for  advancement.  Civil  service 
training  programs  must  be  developed. 
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VII.  PROMOTION,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  APPRENTICESHIP 
AND  OTHER  TRAINING  ON   THE  JOB— Continued 

E.  Training  on  the  Job  Other  Than  Apprenticeship  Training — Continued 


Oijectives 

To  provide  other  on-the-job  training  opportunities 

for  initial  entrants  to  the  labor  market,  the  retraining 
of  workers  displaced  by  technological  change,  and 
journeymen  training  in  apprenticeship  occupations. 

General  Description 

The  division  develops,  registers  and  administers  on- 
the-job  training  standards  and  assists  employers,  em- 


ployees and  other  interested  persons  and  government 
agencies  in.  meeting  training  objectives. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures    $23,826 

Personnel  man-years 1.7 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$43,055  $44,159 
3  3 


Output 

Consultative  and  other  serv- 
ice  units   


F.  Assist  in  the  Training  and  Placement  of  Correctional  Innnates 

General  Description 


Actual 
1967-6S 


102 


Estimated 
196S-69 

109 


Estimated 
1969-70 

218 


Need 


Realistic  vocational  training  which  meets  the  stand- 
ards of  private  industry  is  needed  in  correctional 
facilities.  A  formal  "Agreement  of  Cooperation"  has 
been  executed  which  includes  Departments  of  Cor- 
rections, Youth  Authority,  Employment,  Eehabilita- 
tion  and  Industrial  Relations. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  (a)  to  gain  and 
maintain  sympathetic  and  active  support  from  man- 
agement and  labor;  (b)  to  establish  realistic  on-the-job 
training  standards  in  the  correctional  facilities  com- 
parable with  those  in  private  industry;  (c)  to  or- 
ganize, establish  and/or  coordinate  joint  apprentice- 
ship committees  in  the  institutions;  and  (d)  to  assist 
in  the  transition  of  releasees  in  continuing  training 
situations  for  which  they  have  been  trained  in  part 
in  the  institution. 


The  division  secures  the  active  participation  of  la- 
bor and  management  representatives,  develops  written 
apprenticeship  and/or  trainee  standards  comparable 
to  those  in  private  industry,  provides  consultative  and 
liaison  services  to  the  institutions  and  assists  parole 
oiScers  with  the  placement  of  releasees  who  have  com- 
pleted inmate  training  or  who  have  had  initial  train- 
ing in  the  institution. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$5,614 
0.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$5,895 
0.5 


Expenditures    $4,559 

Personnel   man-years   0.3 

Worlcload  Information 

Following  Attorney  General  clearance  on  January 
30,  1968,  and  in  accordance  with  Governor's  task 
force  recommendation,  institutional  training  programs 
are  being  realigned  for  apprenticeship  approval  and 
registration  to  permit  apprentice  certification  and  con- 
tinuance of  training  upon  release. 


G.  Veterans  Benefits — Training 


Output 

Gross  application  approval 
actions  and  supervisory 
visits    

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 


2,812 


Estimated 
196S-69 


6,671 


Estimated 
1969-70 


4,620 


The  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  Division  of 
Apprenticeship  Standards  has  been  named  by  the 
Governor  as  the  state  agency  to  approve  programs  for 
apprenticeship  and  other  training  on  the  job  in  ac- 
cordance with  Title  38,  Chapter  34,  USC.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Apprenticeship  Standards  provides  the  neces- 
sarj-  services  to  assure  eligible  veterans  of  their  en- 
titlement. 

Ohjectives 

The  objectives  under  this  program  are :  To  approve 
training  establislunents  where  eligible  veterans  are 
employed  as  apprentices  or  in  an  on-the-job  training 
situation  other  than  apprenticeship ;  to  make  certain 


that  program  criteria  as  specified  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration is  met  by  the  training  establishment 
through  periodic  compliance  and  service  caUs  in  ac- 
cordance with  Veterans  Administration  regulations. 

General  Description 

The  Veterans  Administration  is  authorized  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  1774,  Title  38,  USC,  to  reim- 
burse the  state  for  the  reasonable  and  necessary  salary 
and  travel  expenses  incurred  by  emploj'ees  of  the  state 
in  rendering  necessary  services  in  ascertaining  the 
qualifications  of  training  establishments  or  trainers 
to  furnish  apprenticeship  and/or  other  training  on  the 
job. 

The  State  of  California,  Department  of  Industrial 
Relations,  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Standards,  con- 
tracted with  the  Federal  Government  on  January  1, 
1968  to  implement  the  provisions  of  Chapter  34,  Title 
38,  USC  (G.I.  Bill). 
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VII.  PROMOTION,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
AND  OTHER  TRAINING 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  APPRENTICESHIP 
ON  THE  JOB— Continued 


G.  Veterans  Benefits — Training — Continued 


Oeneral  Description — Continued 

Under  the  continuing  Veterans  Administration  Con- 
tract, the  state's  estimated  budget  and  workload  is 
approved  each  fiscal  year  on  the  basis  of  gross  actions 
to  be  completed. 

The  current  workload  formula,  as  amended  July  1, 
1968,  allows  660  state  actions  per  Division  of  Appren- 


ticesliip  Standards  consultant  man-year,  one  interme- 
diate clerical  for  every  two  consultant  man-years,  and 
20  percent  of  the  total  consultant  man-years  for  su- 
pervision and  administration. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 

Expenditures $92,704       $183,170       $163,088 

Personnel  man-years 7.8  13.5  12.6 


VIII,  THE  COLLECTION,  COMPILATION,   ANALYSIS  AND   DISSEMINATION  OF 
CALIFORNIA   LABOR  STATISTICS 


Need 


For  guiding  decisions  aiJecting  economic  health  and 
development  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the 
economy  there  is  need  for  a  wide  variety  of  facts 
relating  to  the  labor  force  of  the  state. 

Authority 

This  program  is  required  by  the  Labor  Code:  Di- 
vision 1,  Chapter  7,  Sections  150-152;  Division  2, 
Part  4,  Chapter  1,  Section  1202;  Division  2,  Part  9, 
Chapter  3,  Sections  2600-2606;  Division  5,  Part  1, 
Chapter  2,  Sections  6407-6415;  Division  2,  Part  7, 
Chapter  1,  Sections  1773.1-1773.7. 


Objectives 

To  make  available  statistics  to  measure  the  health 
of  tlie  economy ;  to  guide  legislative  and  administrative 
decisions  by  state  and  local  government;  to  assist 
private  organizations  in  planning,  marketing,  capital 
investment  decisions,  and  the  like,  to  facilitate  the 
course  of  collective  bargaining ;  to  foster  accident  pre- 
vention; and  for  many  other  purposes.  These  objec- 
tives are  met  through  the  California  labor  statistics 
program  which  provides  facts  concerning  the  level  and 
trends  of  employment,  hours  of  work,  earnings,  wage 
rates,  working  conditions,  fringe  benefits,  work  injur- 
ies, industrial  disputes,  industrial  relations  practices, 
cost  of  living  and  other  data  related  to  labor. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 70.3         77.5         76 

Workload  adjustments -  -2  -2 

Totals,    The    Collection,    Compilation, 
Analysis     and     Dissemination     of 

California  Labor  Statistics 70.3         75.5         74 

Oeneral  Fund 

Reimliursements   

Program  Elements : 

(A)  Employment  hours  and  earnings 

statistics 36.7  39.9  39.9 

(B)  Work  injury  statistics 19  20.5  20.5 

(C)  Industrial  relations  research 11.4  12.1  12.1 

(D)  Annual    ethnic    survey   of   regis- 
tered apprentices  in  California 3.2           3  1.5 


$867,236 


$867,236 

807,868 

S9,368 


452,727 
224,574 
147,449 

42,486 


$995,114 
-23,870 


$971,244 

914412 

56,832 


505,512 
263,070 
157,842 

44,820 


$1,044,428 
-25,050 


$1,019,378 

962,51,6 

56,832 


541,507 
279,183 
168,121 

30,567 


A.  Employment,  Hours,  and  Earnings  Statistics 

Output  Summaries  and  special                      Actual            Estimated          Estimated 

publications:  1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Available  measures   of   output   shown   below   only  ^  Mailings                   __                6,205           6,600           6,700 

,,                            ,,            J.      i    i          I,-  1,             1              1  California    Labor    statistics 

partly    measure    the    extent    to    which    employment,  Bulletin  mailing  list  per 

hours,  and  earnings  statistics  are  disseminated  to  the  month: 

users  because  the  statistics  are   duplicated  and  dis-  1^^^^^^^^  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII           1650           i'too           1 750 

tributed  by  other  agencies,  both  public  and  private, 

to  a  wide  range  of  persons  and  groups.  ^'^^^ 

...         , ..    ,           r  .    .  Measures  of  economic  levels  and  trends  relating  to 

Actual            Estimated           Estimated  ,                 ,                 .                     ,    ,                                   -     ,    „      ^- 

1967-68        196S-69        1969-70  employment,  earnings,  and  hours  are  needed  for  de- 

Statistical  series  compiled  cision  making  by  all  branches  of  government,  busi- 

Re"uesteVrTnTo-rma-tTon—           ^''^^           ^''^'           ^'^'^^  ^less  firms,  labor  unions,  other  organizations,  and  in- 

filled:  dividuals.  They  are  needed  for  estimating  state  reve- 

Telephone  and  letter__              1,193           1,253           1,316  j^^gg    i^^g  range  planning  for  development  projects 

Miscellaneous  filled  by  send-  .       , ,'        .  °,       ,  "      '^              .°         .          ^^    t^  .   .        ^  .  '', 

ing  publications                            591             621             652  m  the  State,  long  range  investment  decisions,  indus- 
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VIII.  THE  COLLECTION,  COMPILATION,  ANALYSIS  AND   DISSEMINATION  OF 
CALIFORNIA  LABOR  STATISTICS— Continued 

A.  Ennployment,  Hours,  and  Earnings  Statistics — Continued 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6  trial  site  evaluation,  marketing  and  business  develop- 

g  ment,  determining  manpower  needs,  measuring  sea- 

9  sonal  and  cyclical  fluctuations,  collective  bargaining, 

10  wage  determinations,  legislative  decisions,  counseling 

12  and  training,  curriculum  setting,  location  of  service 

13  agencies,  computation  of  injury  frequency  rates,  etc. 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


Ohjectlves 

To  provide  timely  measures  of  economic  levels  and 
trends  in  sufficient  detail  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
users. 

General  Description 


Employment,  earnings  and  hours  statistics  are  col- 

27  lected,  compiled  and  published  monthly,  by  industry, 

28  for  California  as  a  whole  and  metropolitan  areas 
Iq  within  the  state.  Series  include :  Total  civilian  employ- 
ment,   nonfarm   wage    and   salary    workers,    women 


workers,  aggregate  weekly  payrolls  and  hours,  aver- 
age weekly  and  hourly  earnings,  straight-time  earn- 
ings, purchasing  power  of  earnings,  and  overtime 
hours. 

Comparability  of  statistical  series  over  extended 
periods  of  time  is  maintained  to  permit  analysis  of 
long-term  trends  as  well  as  current  levels.  This  pro- 
gram is  conducted  under  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  whereby  California  data  are  supplied  to 
the  Bureau  for  inclusion  in  the  national  statistics. 
Special  analyses  are  made  of  the  data  and  reports 
issued  on  selected  industries  and  areas.  Projections  of 
the  total  labor  force  of  the  state  are  made,  by  age  and 
sex  for  5-,  10-,  15-  and  20-year  intervals. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $452,727 

Personnel  man-years 36.7 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$505,512 
39.9 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$541,507 
39.9 


Output 


B.  Work  Injury  Statistics 

Objectives 


Output   represents    information   compiled    on    dis- 

40  abling   injuries  resulting  from  on-the-job   accidents. 

41  How  much  of  the  injury  rate  reduction  accomplished 
11  in  California  that  is  attributable  to  the  accident  pre- 

44  vention   statistics   is   diiBcult   to   measure.    However, 

45  700,000  more  workers  would  have  suffered  disabling 

47  injuries  in  the  years  since  1950  if  the  injury  rate  had 

48  not  been  cut  during  the  period.  The  number  of  re- 
KQ  quests  handled  and  the  number  of  reports  distributed 

51  by  the  division  do  not  tell  the  full  story  of  the  extent 

52  to  which  the  statistics  are  disseminated  for  accident 

54  prevention  purposes.   Many  organizations  reproduce 

55  data  from  these  reports  for  wider  distribution  among 
52  their  employees  or  members,  and  the  full  impact  of 

58  such   distribution   within   these   organizations  is  not 

59  known. 

oO 
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Number  of  reports  in  peri- 
odic series  work  injuries 
in   California   distributed _ 

Number  of  special  reports 
sent  to  users 

Number  of  requests  handled 

Need 


Actual 
1967-63 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

8,000 

8,900 

9,300 

6,000 
1,525 

9,000 
1,583 

10,500 
1,643 

Facts  concerning  work  injuries  are  needed  as  useful 
tools  in   effective   accident  prevention  programs.    In 
California  more  than  a  million  workers  are  injured  on 
^^    the  job  each  year.  Nearly  200,000  workers  lost  time 

78  from  work  as  the  result  of  their  industrial  injuries 

79  in  1967  and  work  accidents  claimed  the  lives  of  669 
gl  Californians.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  direct 
82  cost  of  work  injuries  to  California  employers  is  in  ex- 
II  cess  of  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  indirect  costs 
85    of  job  accidents  are  several  times  this  amount. 

86 
87 
88 
39 
90 
91 


To  provide  the  necessary  facts  to  assist  in  planning 
and  executing  effective  safety  programs;  to  provide 
measures  of  the  effectiveness  of  accident  prevention 
efforts;  and  to  compile  data  for  administrative  and 
legislative  decisions  in  the  workmen's  compensation 
field. 

General  Description 

Detailed  data  are  compiled  on  disabling  work  in- 
juries and  deaths  in  various  industries  from  reports 
filed  by  employers,  insurers,  and  physicians.  Analyses 
of  the  lost-time  injuries  are  made  with  respect  to  such 
factors  as  agency  involved,  accident  type,  nature  of 
injury,  part  of  body  affected,  age  and  sex  of  injured 
worker,  and  place  of  occurrence.  Work  injury  rates 
are  computed  for  various  industries;  data  are  com- 
piled on  the  weekly  wages  of  injured  employees  and 
the  characteristics  of  deceased  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Major  studies  are  undertaken  to  provide  back- 
ground on  new  hazards  developing  in  today's  chang- 
ing technology  for  the  consideration  of  the  Industrial 
Safety  Board  in  promulgating  new  Safety  Orders  and 
in  updating  existing  orders.  Special  accident  cause 
analysis  reports  provide  detailed  data  on  work  in- 
juries in  individual  industries.  Information  is  gath- 
ered on  prevention  problems  in  response  to  requests, 
for  example,  data  are  supplied  to  equipment  manu- 
facturers to  assist  in  the  designing  of  safety  into  their 
product.  Users  include  the  Division  of  Industrial 
Safety  and  other  state  and  local  government  jurisdic- 
tions, industry  associations,  insurance  carriers,  indi- 
vidual employers,  federal  agencies,  employer  associa- 
tions, labor  organizations,  accident  prevention 
consultants,  physicians,  attorneys,  and  others. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-63 


Expenditures $224,574 

Personnel  man-years 19 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$263,070 
20.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$279,183 
20.5 
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Vm.  THE  COLLECTION,  COMPILATION,   ANALYSIS  AND  DISSEMINATION  OF 
CALIFORNIA   LABOR   STATISTICS— Continued 

C.   Industrial  Relations  Research 


Output 

Output  consists  of  information  on  provisions  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements  and  employee  benefit 
plans,  wage  rates,  union  membership  and  work  stop- 
pages. This  information  is  summarized  in  the  form  of 
published  and  unpublished  reports. 


Published  reports 

Piiliiications  distributed 

Information  requests  answered 

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 
16 
20,000 
1,275 


Estlmatpd 
1968-69 

13 

20,400 

1,315 


Estimated 
1969-70 
13 
20,800 
1,355 


The  wages  and  working  conditions  of  most  Cali- 
fornia workers  are  determined  by  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  or  are  indirectly  affected  by  such 
agreements.  Knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  such 
agreements,  as  well  as  the  trends  in  union  member- 
ship, strikes,  and  industrial  relations  matters  gen- 
erally is  needed  by  employer  and  union  representa- 
tives if  they  are  to  negotiate  contract  settlements 
without  work  stoppages  and  vsdthout  adverse  effects 
on  employment,  business  expansion,  productivity 
growth,  and  living  costs. 

Such  knowledge  is  also  needed  for  purposes  of  me- 
diation, arbitration,  legislation,  training  of  union  and 
management  representatives,  management  review  of 
personnel  practices  in  unorganized  plants,  and  making 
a  variety  of  important  economic  decisions,  such  as  de- 
ciding on  the  location  of  a  new  plant.  Building  trades 


contractors  and  their  workmen  need  to  be  protected 
when  bidding  on  contracts  for  public  works  from  the 
competition  of  contractors  paying  less  than  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  per  diem  wages  in  the  locality  where 
the  work  is  to  be  performed. 

OTijectives 

To  provide  accurate  information  pertaining  to  in- 
dustrial relations  from  an  impartial  source  on  short 
notice. 

General  Description 

The  Industrial  Relations  Research  Program  is  di- 
vided into  six  elements,  as  following:  (1)  maintaining 
on  a  current  basis  a  reference  file  of  more  than  4,000 
collective  bargaining  agreements,  and  about  500  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  and  related  documents;  (2)  ana- 
lyzing and  coding  on  a  continuing  basis  selected 
provisions  of  collective  bargaining  agreements  and  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  and  publishing  reports  on  subjects 
covered;  (3)  collecting  and  publishing  data  on  close 
to  200  negotiated  wage  changes  each  year;  (4)  col- 
lecting and  publishing  data  on  building  trades  wage 
rates;  (5)  collecting  and  publishing  data  on  California 
union  membership;  (6)  collecting  and  publishing 
data  on  California  strikes  and  lockouts,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures    $147,449 

Personnel  man-years 11.4 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$157,842 
12.1 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$168,121 
12.1 


Output 


Annual  Ethnic  Survey  of  Registered  Apprentices 
General  Description 


Annual  statistics  of  the  ethnic  derivation  and  other 
characteristics  of  all  registered  apprentices  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Need 

To  measure  the  progress  being  made  in  meeting  the 
state's  policy  to  extend  apprenticeship  opportunities 
to  qualified  youths,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

Objectives 

To  provide  information  on  a  continuing  basis  on  the 
ethnic  origin  and  characteristics  of  registered  appren- 
tices in  California  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  equal 
opportunity  in  apprenticeship. 


In  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship 
Standards  the  Division  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Re- 
search conducts  an  annual  survey  of  the  ethnic  de- 
rivation of  individuals  who  are  parties  to  apprentice- 
ship agreements  and  uses  the  occasion  of  the  survey 
to  gather  additional  current  data  as  may  be  of  benefit 
to  apprenticeship  programs.  Information  on  character- 
istics of  individuals  will  be  collected  from  21,000  cur- 
rently registered  apprentices  plus  the  annual  intake 
of  additional  registrants  for  apprenticeship  training. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures    $42,486 

Personnel  man-years 3.2 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$44,820 
3 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$30,567 
1.5 


IX, 


THE  PREVENTION   AND   FLIMIM'^TION   OF   DISCRIMINATION    IN 
EMPLOYMENT  AND   HOUSING 


Need 


Discrimination  in  employment  and  housing  oppor- 
tunities exists  in  California.  Equal  opportunity  is  not 
extended  to  all  people  seeking  employment  and /or 
housing  irrespective  of  race,  religious  creed,  color, 
national  origin  and  ancestry.  This  condition  deprives 


the  state  of  the  fullest  utilization  of  its  manpower 
capacities  for  production  and  economic  development. 
It  foments  domestic  strife  and  unrest.  It  assails  the 
economic  and  social  best  interests  of  employees,  em- 
ployers and  the  common  weal. 
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IX.  THE  PREVENTION  AND  ELIMINATION  OF  DISCRIMINATION   IN 
EMPLOYMENT  AND   HOUSING— Continued 


Authority 

This  program  is  authorized  by  Parts  4,  5,  Division 
2,  Sections  1410-31  of  the  Labor  Code,  Part  5,  Divi- 
sion 24,  Sections  35700-44  of  the  Health  and  Safety 
Code,  Sections  51-52  of  the  Civil  Code,  and  Title  7 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Eights  Act  of  1964. 


Objectives 

(a)  To  prevent  and  eliminate  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. 

(b)  To   prevent  and   eliminate   discrimination  in 
housing. 

(c)  To  identify  and  ameliorate  social  tensions. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General 
Fund)    


52.4 


53.3 


52 


Program  Elements : 

(A)  Prevention    and    elimination    of 
discrimination  in  employment 

(B)  Prevention     and    elimination    of 
discrimination   in  housing 

(C)  To  identify  and  ameliorate  social 

tension 


42 


1.4 


42.3 
10 


41 
10 


$790,875 

623,209 

147,178 
20,488 


$894,217 

710,008 

168,128 

16,081 


$908,475 

715,878 

174,427 

18,170 


A.  Prevention  and  Elimination  of  Discrimination  in  Employment 


Output 
Cases  closed 
Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 
900 


Estimated 
196&-69 


1,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 

1,000 


Employment  equal  opportunity  is  an  economic  ne- 
cessity for  all  people  seeking  jobs  in  California.  It  is 
essential  for  the  continuance  and  improvement  in 
the  productive  and  economic  development  of  Cali- 
fornia's industry  and  commerce. 

Objectives 

To  seek  through  cooperative  methods  or  enforce- 
ment action  where  necessary,  and  through  informa- 
tion and  education  activities  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  employment. 

General  Description 

This  program  is  administered  by  the  staff  of  the 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission.  At  the  tvs^o 
main  offices  of  tlie  division,  in  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  Fair  Employment  Practices  Consultants: 


(1)  Investigate  for  merit  individual  complaints 
and  seek  through  cooperative  methods  and  finally, 
public  accusation  to  eliminate  discrimination. 

(2)  Investigate  cases  on  own  initiative  and  seek 
through  cooperative  methods  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion when  there  appears  to  be  evidence  that  unfair 
employment  practices  may  exist. 

(3)  Assist  an  employer  who  voluntarily  cooperates 
to  assess  his  present  employment  practices,  to  correct 
unfair  practices  that  may  be  discovered  and  to  expand 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  minority  workers 
in  his  business. 

(4)  To  participate  in  workshops  and  conferences 
to  promote  program  acceptance  and  compliance,  to 
prepare  and  distribute  booklets,  brochures,  and  the 
like,  informing  minorities  and  the  general  public  of 
their  rights  and  obligations. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures    $623,209 

Personnel    man-years   42 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$710,008 
42.3 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$715,878 
41 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1965-69 

1969-70 

250 

350 

350 

Output 

Cases  closed 

Need 

Equitable  and  fair  housing  convenient-to-work  is 
essential  to  maintain  and  promote  employee  produc- 
tivity earned  and  due  freedom  of  choice  and  a  basic 
doctrine  of  the  republic. 

Objectives 

To  educate,  persuade,  and  enforce  if  necessary  the 
public  not  to  discriminate  according  to  race,  creed, 
ethnic  origin  or  other  in  housing. 


B.  Prevention  and  Elimination  of  Discrimination  in  Housing 

General  Description 


The  staff  of  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mission are  consultants  who : 

(1)  Handle  deserving  individual  complaints  by  co- 
operative techniques  for  compliance  or  finally  public 
accusation  to  enforce  non-discrimination. 

(2)  Assist  ovraers  of  large  numbers  of  residential 
units  to  voluntarily  assess  their  present  renting  prac- 
tices and  to  correct  any  discriminatory  practices  and 
to  expand  equal  opportunity  for  housing  to  minority 
persons. 
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IX.  THE    PREVENTION    AND    ELIMINATION    OF    DISCRIMINATION    IN    EMPLOYMENT   AND    HOUSING— Continued 
B.  Prevention  and  Elimination  of  Discrimination  in  Housing — Continued 

Input 


(3)  Participate  in  workshops  and  conferences,  pre- 
pare and  distribute  booklets,  brochures,  and  the  like, 
to  gain  public  understanding,  acceptance  and  com- 
pliance with  the  law. 

C.  To  Identify  and  Ameliorate  Social  Tension 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Expenditures $147,178         168,128         174,427 

Personnel  man-years 9  10  10 


Output 

Assistance  has  been  provided  to  more  than  a  dozen 
communities  so  far,  including  Oakland,  Yallejo,  Bak- 
ersSeld,  "Watts,  East  Los  Angeles. 

Need 

The  number  of  communities  experiencing  increased 
levels  of  intergroup  tension  produced  by  environmen- 
tal conditions  has  been  increasing.  It  therefore  appears 
necessary  to  establish  channels  of  communication  and 
to  obtain  facts  as  a  basis  for  community  action  to 
ameliorate  tension. 


Ohjectives 

To  provide  special  consultative  and  conciliation 
services  to  communities  which  need  these  services  to 
reduce  the  level  of  intergroup  tensions. 

General  Description 

When  needed  and  when  requested  by  individual 
communities  this  program  provides  special  consulta- 
tive and  conciliation  services. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $20,488 

Personnel  man-years 1.4 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$16,081  $18,170 
1  1 


X.  ADMINISTRATION 


Ohjectives 

Administration,  under  the  direction  of  the  director 
and  deputy  director  formulates  departmental  policies 
and  provides  administrative  services  for  the  nine  de- 
partmental programs.  Departmental  administrative 
services  are  provided  to  the  nine  departmental  pro- 
grams through  management  analysis,  fiscal  manage- 
ment, personnel  and  training,  reproduction  services, 
data  processing  and  special  technical  service  units. 
The  management  analysis  unit  provides  management 
planning  services  to  the  various  divisions  and  pro- 
grams within  the  department.  The  objective  of  this 
unit  is  to  provide  assistance  and  advice  to  the  division 
chiefs  and  program  managers  to  help  solve  man- 
agement and  organization  problems  and  difficulties. 
The  objective  of  the  fiscal  management  unit  is  to  pro- 
vide business  services  and  accounting  services  for  the 
departmental  programs.  Business  services  provides 
telephone  services  and  the  necessary  office  housing 
through  lease  agreements  with  private  building  own- 
ers and  state  office  space  through  negotiation  with 
the  Department  of  General  Services.  Business  services 
also  has  the  responsibility  for  negotiating  service 
agreements  and  the  ordering  of  equipment.  The  ac- 
counting services  unit  records  and  is  responsible  for 


proper  control  of  all  expenditures  of  money  and  re- 
ceipt of  money  arising  from  operation  of  the  depart- 
mental programs.  The  accounting  unit  also  has  re- 
sponsibility of  recording  budgetary  cost  reports  and 
developing  the  departmental  fiscal  budget.  The  per- 
sonnel and  training  unit  has  the  responsibility  for 
administering  the  Personnel  Management  Program 
and  the  recording  and  documenting  of  all  personnel 
transactions  within  the  department.  The  reproduction 
unit  provides  duplicating  and  related  services.  The 
unit  operates  photocopy,  mimeogi-aph,  offset  press  and 
addressograph  equipment  through  which  printed  ma- 
terial can  be  reproduced  in  sizeable  quantities.  The 
data  processing  unit  provides  data  processing  services 
to  the  department  including  the  tabulation  and  proc- 
essing of  California  labor  statistics,  the  compilation 
of  workload  statistics  and  special  reports  for  the  vari- 
ous programs  of  the  department.  Data  processing 
services  are  also  rendered  to  the  accounting  unit  for 
the  detailed  recording  and  reporting  of  program  budg- 
etary costs  by  source  activity,  and  object  as  well  as 
other  accounting  functions.  Special  technical  services 
are  rendered  to  the  various  programs  of  the  depart- 
ment. This  service  includes  technical  help  and  advice 
in  the  compilation  of  statistical  reports. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PeRSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Administration 

Management  analysis 

Fiscal 

Personnel  and  training 

Reproduction   services   

Data  processing 

Special  technical  services 

Totals,  Administration  a 

a  Prorated  to  other  programs. 


6.3 

9.4 

9.4 

$103,945 

$124,206 

$147,722 

2.2 

2.5 

2.5 

37,231 

50,026 

52,480 

32.4 

32.3 

32.8 

422,089 

494,250 

456,655 

9 

9 

9 

92.8.31 

112,007 

118,042 

8 

9 

9 

95,737 

100,524 

103.862 

22.2 

23.6 

28.1 

219,658 

249,110 

324,815 

5.7 

4 

4 

49,435 

38,590 

$1,108,713 

40,520 

85.8 

S9.S 

94.8 

$1,020,926 

$1,244,096 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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X.  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 

Less  :  Amount  Charged  to  Other  Programs  : 

Regulation  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Self-Insurance  Plans -$3,38S 

Investigation,  Mediation.  Arbitration  and  Adjustment  of  Labor 

Management  and  Public  Transit  Agency  Disputes —11,316 

Preventing,   Settling,  Adjudicating  and   Administering  Disputes 

Under  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws -317,911 

The  Prevention  of  Industrial  Injuries  and  Deaths  to  California 

Workers -174,243 

Promulgation  and  Enforcement  of  Labor  Standards  for  Women 

and  Minors   ^3,532 

Enforcement  of  Laws  Relating  to  Wage  Payments.  Labor  Law 

Enforcement,  Public  Works.  Adjudication  and  Licensing —123,958 

Promotion,   Development  and  Administration   of  Apprenticeship 

and  Other  On-the-Job  Training -153,194 

The    Collection,    Compilation,    Analysis,    and    Dissemination    of 

California  Labor  Statistics -156,812 

The  Prevention  and  Elimination  of  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment and  Housing , -22,665 

Totals,  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs ($1,007,019; 

Net  Totals,   Departmental   Administration $13,907 

Reimhursements    13,907 


-$5,036 

-$5,473 

-12,740 

-14,517 

-348,359 

-297,691 

-209,268 

-241,897 

-64,418 

-72,998 

-141,990 

-162,110 

-151,408 

-171,267 

-180,298 

-219,687 

-48,696 

-57,956 

($1,162,213) 

($1,243,596) 

$6,500 
6,500 

$500 
SOO 
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STATE   FIRE  MARSHAL 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 

Tlie  primary  responsibility  and  departmental  objective  is  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  California  citizena- 
from  the  effects  of  fire,  panic,  and  explosion. 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Building  Fire  and  Life  Safety 

II.  Training 

III.  Flame  Retardants  and  Research 

IV.  Construction  Materials  and  Equipment 

V.  Flammable  Liquids 

VI.  Fire  Extinguisher 

VII.  Explosives 

VIII.  Fireworks 

IX.  Administration — Distributed  to  Programs 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS 

Reimbursements   


NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS- 

General  Fund 

Drtj  Cleaners  Fund 


Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$804,603 

$911,7.34 

$917,875 

71,820 

76,«o5 

76.532 

21,198 

22,928 

23,263 

36,445 

38,341 

38.114 

88,416 

95,a04 

101,963 

21..^64 

22,4.58 

39,805 

13,099 

16,280 

17,482 

35,.525 

38,728 

39.865 

(114,377) 

(164,275) 

(168,.528) 

$1,092,670 

$1,222,828 

$1,2.54,899 

-12IM3 

-162,289 

-m,lS9 

$967,827 

$1,060,.=;39 

$1,090,710 

855,327 

939.339 

969,310 

112,500 

121,200 

ni,m 

81.7 


86.1 


I.     BUILDING  FIRE  AND  LIFE  SAFETY 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$804,603 

610,168 

112.500 

81,935 

$911,734 

692,51,5 

121.200 

97,989 

$917,875 
698,286 

i2i,m 

98,189 

Output 

Actual             Estimated 
1967-6S            1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Construction  plan  reviews 

On-site  surveys  and  inspec- 

6,591            6,680 
16,722          17.935 

6,680 
17,935 

Aiithority 

Continuing  program  costs 

General  Fund 

Dry  Cleaners  Fund 

Reimhursements   


54.5 


55.8 


55.8 


Need 

Eeeognized  studies  of  fires  and  their  behavior  have 
firmly  established  a  relationship  of  building  design, 
construction  and  use  with  loss  of  life  and  property 
resulting  from  fire.  The  best  assurance  that  losses  to 
life  and  property  from  fire  through  building  and  oc- 
cupancy deficiencies  are  minimized  can  be  realized 
through  the  application  of  appropriate  protective 
measures  before  the  incident  of  fire. 

Oijectives 

To  assure  that  adequate  safety  to  life  and  property 
from  fire  is  incorporated  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
reasonably  fire-safe  environment  for  persons  occupy- 
ing existing  buUdings, 


Sections  13108,  13143,  13145,  and  13250,  Health 
and  Safety  Code. 

General  Description 

Construction  blueprints  and  specifications  are  re- 
viewed and  on-site  surveys  and  inspections  are  made 
of  existing  buildings,  to  determine  the  fire-resistive 
qualities  of  the  structure,  the  adequacy  and  protec- 
tion of  exit  systems,  and  the  installation  of  special 
fire  detection  and  extinguishing  systems  for  the  type 
of  occupancy  intended. 


II.    TRAINING 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General  Fund)  4 


$71,820 


$76,855 


$76,532 
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Program  Objectives — Continued 


II.  TRAINING— Continued 


Need 


Fire  prevention  engineering  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly specialized  and  technical  field,  today's  rap- 
idly changing  technological  developments  reflect  the 
kinds  of  change  taking  place  in  the  field  of  fire  pre- 
vention. As  new  materials  and  processes  are  developed, 
new  fire  safety  standards  and  regulations  must  also 
develop.  The  technologies  created  by  these  changes 
place  severe  burdens  upon  enforcement  authorities, 
operators  and  staff  of  institutional  type  occupancies 
and  fire  suppression  personnel. 

Ohjectives 

1.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  statewide  instruc- 
tional program  designed  to  enable  the  1,000  enforce- 
ment authorities  to  uniformly  apply  minimum  stand- 
ards and  regulations  in  the  field  of  fire  prevention. 

2.  To  improve  the  techniques  of  emergency  evacu- 
ation procedures  required  of  operators  and  staff  of  in- 
stitutional type  occupancies. 


3.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  well-trained  and  ef- 
ficient fire  suppression  force  in  each  of  twenty-nine 
state  institution  fire  departments. 

Output 

Fire  prevention  training  _. 

Private  institutions 

State  institutions 


Actual 

1967-fiS 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

26 
481 
265 

26 
480 
265 

26 
480 
265 

Authority 

Sections  13105,  13143,  13143.5,  and  13144.5,  Health 
and  Safety  Code. 

General  Description 

Fire  prevention  training  consists  of  classroom 
courses  and  workshops  designed  primarily  for  instruc- 
tion of  local  enforcement  authorities.  On-the-job  train- 
ing sessions  devoted  to  emergency  evacuation  proce- 
dures are  held  for  staff  members  of  institutional  type 
facilities.  State  institutional  training  courses  are  con- 
ducted on  a  continuous  basis  and  involve  the  teaching 
of  fire-fighting  techniques  and  evolutions  to  all  mem- 
bers of  state  institutional  fire  departments. 


III.     FLAME   RETARDANTS  AND   RESEARCH 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General  Fund) 
Need 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


Flammable  decorations  and  flammable  clothing 
pose  constant  threats  to  the  safety  of  all  California 
citizens.  Flammable  decorations  have  contributed  to 
a  great  number  of  major  fire  disasters,  the  most  in- 
famous being  the  Cocoanut  Grove  fire  in  Boston  in 
which  490  lives  were  lost. 

A  large  percentage  of  clothing  in  common  every- 
day use  is  readily  flammable  to  the  extent  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  hazard  of  death  or  injury  to  all 
citizens  of  all  ages.  Approximately  100  deaths  occur 
annually  in  California  as  a  direct  result  of  clothing 
fires.  Many  hundreds  more  suffer  severe  burn  injuries 
from  this  cause  each  year. 

Ohjealives 

1.  To  establish  and  enforce  effective  controls  over 
the  use  of  flammable  decorative  materials  and  tent 
fabrics;  to  insure  effective  flame  retardant  treatment 
of  materials  and  fabrics ;  and  to  conduct  research  and 
promote  development  of  improved  chemical  treatments 
and  flame  resistant  materials. 


$21,198  $22,928  $23,263 

2.  To  reduce  the  incidence  of  clothing  fires  by  es- 
tablishing and  enforcing  reasonable  regulations  to 
prevent  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  highly  flammable 
clothing. 


Output 

Registered  materials,  chemi- 
cals, concerns,  and  appli- 
cators   


Actual 
1967-6S 


307 


Estimated 
1968-69 


310 


Estimated 
1969-70 


310 


Authority 

Sections  13115,  13119,  13120,  13121,  19810,  and 
19813,  Health  and  Safety  Code. 

General  Description 

All  flame  retardant,  chemicals,  fabrics,  materials, 
and  application  concerns  are  required  to  be  registered 
by  the  State  Fire  Marshal  following  examination  and 
approval. 

Flammable  clothing  is  controlled  under  California 
statutes  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Fire 
Marshal.  Minimum  standards  establishing  maximum 
flammability  rates  are  enforced  statewide  on  a  uniform 
basis. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


1 
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54 
55 
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57 
58 
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ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


IV.     CONSTRUCTION   MATERIALS  AND   EQUIPMENT 

Continuing  program  costs 2  2  2  $36,445  $38,341  $38,114 

Totals,     Construction     Materials     and 

Equipment    Program    2              2              2  $36,445  $38,341  $38,114 

General  Fund   ISMi  IS.SU  12,1H 

Retmbursements   22,481  2^,500  26,000 

Need  Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Fire  and  panic  safety  regulations  established  by  the  Approvals  and  listings 1,212  1,225  1,275 

state  require  the  use  of  building  materials,  assemblies  Authority 
of  materials,  methods  of  construction,  and  equipment 

which  conform  to  adopted  standards.  Owners,  design-  Sections  13114  and  13144.1  through  13144.4,  Health 
ers,  and  enforcement  authorities  are  in  constant  need  ^^^  Safety  Code, 
of  information  pertaining  to  the  proprietary  mate-  General  Description 
rials,  assemblies,  methods,  and  equipment  which  con- 
form to  these  standards.  Evaluations  are  made  of  technical  data  and  test 

reports  of  building  materials,  assemblies  of  materials, 

jectives  methods  of  construction  and  equipment  to  determine 

To  approve  proprietary  building  materials,  assem-  conformance  with  adopted  test  methods  and  stand- 

blies  of  materials,  methods  of  construction,  and  equip-  ards.  Lists  of  such  materials,  assemblies,  methods,  and 

ment  found  to  be  in  compliance  with  adopted  fire  equipment  are  compiled  and  published  annually, 
safety  standards,  and  to  provide  a  continuing  pub- 
lished source  of  specific  information  relating  thereto. 

V.     FLAMMABLE  LIQUIDS 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 6  5  5 

Workload  adjustments —  -  1 

Totals,    Flammable    Liquids    Program 

(General  Fund)    6  5  6 

Need 

The  transportation  of  large  quantities  of  highly 
flammable  liquids  upon  California  highways  by  vehic- 
ular means  poses  an  inherent  hazard  to  motorists  and 
transporters  alike.  Tragic  losses  have  resulted  from 
fires  involving  flammable  liquids  spilled  from  cargo 
tanks  following  a  collision  or  upset. 

Ohjectives 

To  provide  for  the  safe  transportation  of  flammable 
liquids  by  means  of  approval  of  design,  construction, 
and  inspection  of  approximately  10,000  cargo  tanks. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Registrations    9,070  1,044  9,400 

Inspections  and 

investisations 3,792  3,800  3,800 

Plan  reviews 116  100  75 


$88,416 

$95,504 

$96,968 
4,995 

$88,416 

$95,504 

$101,963 

Authority 

Sections  3400] 

-34016, 

Vehicle  Code 

General  Description 

Cargo  tanks  having  a  volumetric  capacity  in  excess 
of  120  gallons  used  for  the  transportation  of  flam- 
mable liquids  on  California  highways  are  registered 
and  inspected  on  a  biennial  basis  to  determine  contin- 
ued conformance  with  the  adopted  safety  standards. 
The  proposed  workload  adjustment  of  one  man-year 
is  for  temporary  help  to  process  the  increase  in  regis- 
tration during  1969-70.  Plans  and  specifications  of 
proposed  cargo  tank  designs  and  equipment  are  sub- 
ject to  review  and  approval. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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VI.     FIRE   EXTINGUISHERS 

Continuing  program  costs 1.5  1.5  1.5  $21,564  $22,458  $29,683 

Workload  adjustments -  -  1  -  -  10,122 

Totals,  Fire  Extinguishers  Program—           1.5           1.5           2.5  $21,564  $22,458  $39,805 

Reimhursements    20,^27  39,800  40,000 

Need  Oeneral  Description 

Effectiveness   and  reliability   of   portable   fire   ex-  Every  person,  firm,  corporation  and  association  en- 

tinguishers  are  absolute  necessities  during  periods  of  gaged  in  the  business  of  servicing  fire  extinguishers  is 

fire  emergencies.  required  to  be  licensed  annually  by  the  State  Fire 

Marshal.  Employees  of  licensed  concerns  who  perform 

jec  ives  servicing  work  are  required  to  be  registered  with  the 

To    establish    and    maintain    minimum    servicing  State  Fire  Marshal.  Applications  for  license  and  regis- 

standards  through  a  system  of  examination,  licensure,  tration   are   evaluated,   qualifying   examinations   and 

and  registration.  practical  tests  given,  and  field  inspections  of  physical 

servicing  facilities  are  made,  to  determine  eonform- 
°"*P"*  ^^l^_^g  ^^^'^^  ^^l^"^'^  ance  with  the  minimum  standards.  The  workload  ad- 
Licenses  issued 312             300             300  justment  of  one  man-year  is   an  additional   deputy 

Certificates  issued 769          1,000          1,000  state  fire  marshal  to  increase  the  number  of  field  in- 

Inspections    13                  13                150  gpections. 

Authority 

Sections  13160  through  13169.  Health  and  Safety 
Code. 

VII.     EXPLOSIVES 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (Oeneral  Fund)  111 

Need 

The  transportation,  use,  and  storage  of  explosives 
presents  an  inherent  hazard  to  the  general  population 
of  California.  It  is  estimated  that  in  excess  of 
50,000,000  pounds  of  high  explosives  are  transported, 
used,  and  stored  in  this  state  annually. 

Objectives 

To  designate  routes  over  which  explosives  may  be 
transported  which  present  the  least  possible  hazard 
and  to  establish  minimum  safety  standards  for  the 
use  of  and  storage  of  explosives. 

Output  Actual  Estimstsd  Estimated 

1967-fiS  1968-69  1969-70 

Routes 58  58  60 

Safe  stopping  places 425  425  475 

Classification  reviews 17  17  20 


$13,099  $16,280  $17,482 

Authority 

Part  1,  Division  II  (commencing  with  Section 
12000),  Health  and  Safety  Code,  and  Sections  31600 
through  31620,  Vehicle  Code. 

General  Description 

Sectional  maps  of  approved  routes  and  safe  stop- 
ping places  are  published  on  an  annual  basis  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  industry,  local  authorities,  and  the 
California  Highway  Patrol. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Explosives  of  the 
American  Association  of  Eailroads,  reports  and  test 
data  covering  new  explosives  are  reviewed  for  con- 
formance with  the  required  classification,  packaging 
and  marking  standards. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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VIII.     FIREWORKS 


Continuing  program  costs  (General  Fund) 

Need 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


$35,525 
Output 


$38,728 


$39,865 


Historically,  celebration  of  Independence  Day 
throughout  the  nation  has  involved  the  discharge  of 
fireworks.  In  order  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  our  na- 
tional holiday,  including  the  traditional  use  of  fire- 
works, and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  maximum 
safety  to  the  public,  a  means  of  controlling  the  type 
of  pyrotechnic  devices  used  by  the  public  is  necessary. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  minimize  the 
hazards  of  fire  and  injury  resulting  from  the  use, 
storage,  manufacture,  and  transportation  of  fireworks 
by  means  of  quality  control  and  regulated  distribu- 
tion. 


Licenses  issued 

Tests  and  classifications  — 
Inspections  and  investiga- 
tions   


Actual 
1967-6S 

3,398 

77 

213 


Estimated 
1968-69 

3,400 
75 

215 


Estimated 
1969-70 

3,450 
75 

250 


Authority 

Sections  12500  through  12801,  Health  and  Safety 
Code. 

General  Description 

Essentially,  the  control  of  fireworks  in  California  is 
through  a  system  of  classification  and  licensing  at  the 
state  level.  The  State  Fire  Marshal  classifies  all  types 
of  fireworks  by  means  of  laboratory  analysis,  field 
examinations,  and  test  firing  of  production  items. 
State  licenses  are  required  for  all  manufacturers, 
importer-exporters,  wholesalers,  retailers,  pyrotechnic 
operators,  and  public  displays  of  fireworks. 


IX. 


Provides  departmental  management  to  the  extent 
that  executive  policies  and  operational  procedures  are 
carried  out  in  an  effective,  efScient,  and  economic 
manner. 

Managerial  and  policy  making  processes  call  for  the 
coordination  of  operational  procedures  commensurate 


ADMINISTRATION 

with  statutory  and  administrative  requirements.  Sta- 
tistical fiscal,  and  personnel  information  are  devel- 
oped, compiled  and  maintained  in  the  business  services 
function  of  this  program. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 9  13.1         13.1 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs : 

Building  fire  and  life  safety 

Training 

Flame  retardants  and  research 

Construction  materials  and  equipment 

Flammable  liquids 

Fire  extinguisher 

Explosives   

Fireworks    

Net  Totals,  Administration 


$114,377 


$164,275 


$168,528 


-$89,801 

-$130,663 

-$131,400 

-6JU 

-8,403 

-8,568 

-2,048 

-2,801 

-2,856 

-2,048 

-2,801 

-2,858 

-8,192 

-11,204 

-ll,4U 

-2,048 

-2,801 

-5,712 

-1,024 

-1,400 

-^••^f? 

-3,072 

-4,202 

-4,2S4 
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WORKMEN'S   COMPENSATION   INSURANCE 


Compensation  Insurance  Fund 


SUMMARY 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


AMOUNT 
OF  CHANGE 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Compensation  Insurance 

(State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund)  a 


$19,806,135 

Program  Objectives 


$21,229,000        $23,000,000 


$1,771,000 
(8.3%) 


The  California  State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund 
is  a  self-supporting  enterprise  created  to  offer  insur- 
ance protection  to  employers  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  This  fund  operates  in  competition  with  other  in- 
surance carriers,  actrag  as  a  yardstick  for  the  secur- 
ing of  fair  premium  rates  for  employers  and  fair 
treatment  for  injured  employees.  The  fund  is  required 
by  law  to  use  the  same  rates  and  classifications  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner  for  in- 
surers generally,  and  provides  that  the  rates  shall  be 


only  those  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  specific  purposes 
stated  in  law. 

Expenditure  estimates  are  predicated  on  the  expec- 
tation of  a  continued  increase  in  population  growth 
and  business  activity.  Changes  in  economic  conditions 
may  result  in  corresponding  changes  in  the  various 
items  of  expense. 

The  budget  data  presented  is  information  available 
as  an  anmial  operations  report.  As  a  public  enterprise 
fimd  authorized  by  statutes,  no  budget  detaU  is  pre- 
sented. 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION   BENEFITS   FOR  SUBSEQUEhfT   INJURIES 


Program  Objectives 


ACTUAL 

1967-6S 

$1,189,588 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Workmen's  Compensation  Benefits  for  Subsequent  Injuries  (Gen- 
eral Fund) 

This  appropriation  provides  benefits  for  permanent 
disabilities  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 4750-4755  of  the  Labor  Code,  which  arise  from 
industrial  injury  suffered  by  an  employee  who  has 

a  The  expenditures  of  these  funds  are  not  included  in  overall  budget  totals. 


ESTIMATED 
196S-«9 

$1,362,000 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 

$1,444,000 


suffered  from  a  previous  permanent  disability.  During 
1968-69,  an  allocation  of  $62,000  from  the  Emergency 
Fund  is  anticipated  to  meet  expenses  based  on  revised 
estimates  of  number  of  claims. 
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Program  Objectives 

The  Department  of  Justice,  through  the  eonstitu-  To  provide  skillful  and  efficient  legal  and  investi- 

tional  office  of  the  Attorney  General,   as  the  chief  gative  services  in  assuring  that  all  state  laws  are 

law  officer  of  the  state,  has  the  responsibility  to  en-  adequately  and  uniformly  enforced  and  in  provid- 

sure  the  uniform  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  ing  assistance  to  district  attorneys  in  the  adminis- 

the  laws  and  to  represent  the  state  in  civil  and  crim-  tration  of  justice  and  in  serving  as  legal  counsel 

inal  proceedings.   The  Attorney   General  represents  ^o^"  state  officers,  boards  and  commissions, 

the  people  of  the  State  of  California  in  all  matters  .  ^o  eliminate  fraudulent,  unfair,  and  illegal  ae- 

before  the  appellate  and  Supreme  Courts  of  the  state  ^'^'^'"^  ^^°°^  f  phases  of  public  activities  and  to 

J    J!  ii     xf  -i  J  cii  i       miT     Aix            n          1  •    XI  enforce  compliance  with  legal  requirements, 

and  of  the  United  States.  The  Attorney  General  is  the  ^o  provide  identification^  criminalistic,  informa- 

legal  representative  of  all  beneficiaries  of  property  ^^^^^-^^  investigative,  statistical  and  communication 

dedicated  to  charitable  purposes.  services  to  agencies  administering  criminal  justice 

The  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Justice  are  as  and  to  suppress  the  traffic  in  narcotics  and  danger- 
follows:  ous  drugs. 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

1967-eg        196S-69        1969-70 

I.  Leg.ll  Services $8,147,065           $9,574,077         $10,017,155 

II.  Law  Enforcement 9,527,968           11,752,557           12,984,871 

III.  Administration — Undistributed    256,425                301,239                353,521 

IV.  Administration— Distributed  to  other  programs (903,687)            (998,160)         (1,009,273) 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $17,931,458         $21,627,873         $23,355,547 

Reimbursements   -1,979,689          -2,568,274          -2,640,317 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $15,951,769         $19,059,599         $20,715,230 

General  Fund 15,721,878          17,705,877          18,371,161 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund -            1,183,722             2,344,069 

Federal  funds 229,891               170,000 

Personnel  man-years 1,411.4                 1,509.1                 1,520.9 

SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

I.  Legal    Services   -                          -             $421,484 

II.  Law  Enforcement -                          -            1,615,402 

IV.  Administration — Distributed  to  other  programs —                          —               (12,196) 

TOTAL,  AUGMENTATIONS  -                          -          $2,036,886 

Reimliursements    -                            -                -20,120 

NET  TOTAL,  AUGMENTATIONS -                          -          $2,016,766 

Oetieral  Fund  -                          -            1,670.458 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund  -                          -               346,308 

Personnel  man-years  -                          -                     99.4 

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT $15,951,769         $19.059..599         $22,731,996 

General  Fund 15,721,878          17,705,877          20,041,619 

Federal  funds   229,891               170.000 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund  -            1,183,722            2,690,377 

Personnel  man-years   1,411.4                 1,509.1                 1,620.3 

PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS 

Legal  Services $421,484  Twelve  senior  legal  stenographers  are  proposed  to 

provide  secretarial  support  to  the  attorney  positions 

Two   deputies   attorney   general   are   included   for  included  above,  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  3:2 

administrative    law   to   meet    the    increased   caseload  staffing  ratio.  Two  clerks  are  included  to  provide  geu- 

and  because  of  the  additional  time  involved  m  closing  gral  clerical  support  to  the  attorneys  included  above, 

the  average  administrative  ease.  The  departmental  staffing  formula  of  1  clerk  for  each 

The  addition  of  2.2  student  legal  assistant  positions  g  attorney  positions  is  utilized  here, 
to  provide  summer  temporary  help  is  proposed  to  en- 
able the  department  to  more  effectively  recruit  new          Law  Enforcement '. $1,615,402 

attorneys.   The  summer  student  legal   assistant  pro-  *     i        ■ 

gram  is  of  major  importance  in  fostering  permanent  ^  planning  and  communications  officer  is  proposed 

leo-al  talent  ^°  P  ''^  ^       coordinate  the  expanding  communication 

Fifteen  deputies  attorney  general  are  included  in  functions  of  the  department.  Three  computer  opera- 
Criminal  Writs  and  Appeals  in  order  to  meet  the  in-  ^1°"^^  supervisory  positions  are  proposed  to  increase 
creased  workload  and  to  depress  the  increasing  rate  ^^e  level  of  supervision  over  the  operation  of  the  de- 
of  cases  pendino'.  partment  s  computers.  A  supervising  investigator  is 
''"  proposed  to  coordinate  the  investigations  efforts  of  aU 
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PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS— Continued 


offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification  and 
Investigation. 

To  implement  the  Criminal  Justice  Information 
System  $1,546,308  is  proposed.  This  system  is  designed 
to  furnish  criminal  justice  agencies  throughout  Cali- 
fornia with  complete,  timely  information.  Sixty-six 
positions  are  proposed  for  the  system. 


Administration ($12,196) 

An  assistant  budget  analyst  position  is  included  ta 
develop  more  meaningful  program  budget  informa- 
tion. Existing  staff  does  not  permit  sufficient  dialogue 
between  program  managers  and  the  budget  office  in 
order  that  program  needs,  objectives  and  output  data 
may  be  more  accurately  defined. 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  LEGAL  SERVICES 


Need 

The  laws  of  the  state  must  be  uniformly  and  ade- 
quately enforced  and  the  people's  interests  properly 
protected. 

Atithority 

California  Constitution,  Article  V,  Section  21 ;  Gov- 
ernment Code,  Title  2,  Division  3,  Part  2,  Chapter  6 ; 
and  Government  Code,  Title  2,  Division  3,  Part  6. 


Oijectives 

To  provide  skillful  and  efficient  legal  and  investi- 
gative services  in  assuring  that  all  state  laws  are  ade- 
quately and  uniformly  enforced. 

Four  stenographer  and  three  clerical  positions  are 
proposed  in  support  of  proposed  new  attorney  posi- 
tions in  the  civil  and  criminal  law  elements. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 499.9       552.1       534.7  $8,147,065 

Workload   adjustments   -              -            l"-8  - 

Totals,  Legal  Services 499.9       5^1       551.5  $8,147,065 

Oeneral  Fund vfivff , 

Beimhursements    l,bUl,bbJf 

^'clvfria^w '"'''*''                                —       261.9       288.5       281.6  $4,549,430 

Criminal  law"-"I I 148          164.7       168  2,290,712 

Compliance    90            98.9       101.9  1,306,923 


$9,574,077 


$9,574,077 
7,394,588 
2,179,489 

$5,310,125 
2,592,653 
1,671,299 


$9,648,858 
368,297 

$10,017,155 

7,743,838 
2,273,317 

$5,348,444 
2,842,688 
1,826,023 


Civil  Law  Element 

The  civil  law  element  is  made  up  of  three  compo-         General  Description 
nents  as  follows :  r  *■    .  j       cc.t™,..^  This  component  of  civil  law  includes  the  responsi- 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated  t-  r 

1967-6S  196S-69        1969-70           Dility  01  representing  state  officers,  boards,  and  com- 

1.  Counsel  for  state  missions  as  general  counsel  in  the  civil  law  field.  The 

o  T'orTuabiiltr ZIZ::  ^  36S,S9i  ^  file?       ilsfii^         legal  Services  furnished  include  the  handling  of  litiga- 

3   Subsequent  Injuries  tion  in  all  courts  of  the  United  States,  both  state  and 

'  Fund 216,862  276,150       283,718         federal,  including  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 

1.  Counsel  for  State  Agencies  and  before  administrative  tribunals.  Formal,  informal 

,  ,   ,  .r  *■    .  J        r,t;™,t.,i           and  oral  legal  opinions  are  rendered  to  state  officers, 

OiitDut  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  °.i  ,  ..  ,  <•    .t 

•^  1967-6S        196S-69        1969-70  boards,  commissions  and  agencies,  to  members  oi  the 

Cases  closed  3,683  4,536  4,900         Legislature,    and   to    district    attorneys    and   county 

Legal  opinions  issued 290  300  rfOO  pnnnspl« 

Opinion  letters  issued 250  250  250  counsels.  •      .  ^.       ,        ,  •         „ 

Reimbursements  are  received  lor  legal  services  pro- 
ceed vided  to  agencies  supported  by  special  funds. 

Legal  services  are  required  by  state  officers,  boards  ^^^^^  ^^,^^,         ^^j.^^j^_        ^^,,^^,^j 

and  commissions  in  the  administration  of  state  tunc-  1967-6S        i96S-69        1969-70 

^JQj^g  Expenditures     $3,963,673    $4,555,608    $4,651,679 

Personnel  man-years 223.5  243.6  236.8 

Objectives  Workload  Information 

To  provide  skillful  and  efficient  legal  services  in  the  Workload  in  this  component  is  dependent  upon  the 

area  of  civil  law  m  assuring  that  all  state  laws  are  ^.ti^j^ies  of  the  state  agencies  to  whom  services  are 

adequately  and  _  uniformly  enforced   and  to  Provide  -^^^^  ^j^g  projection  of  cases  filed  and  cases  pend- 

legal  guidance  m  the  administration  of  state  func-  ^^^^  .^  ^j^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  workload.  Increases  in 

''^°^^-  reimbursements  for  services  to  agencies  supported  by 

special  funds  will  offset  the  increases  required  for  the 
1969-70  fiscal  year. 
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I.  LEGAL  SERVICES— Continued 

Civil  Law  Element — Continued 


One  assistant  attorney  general  position  is  pro- 
posed for  proper  coordination  and  supervision.  Three 
deputy  attorney  general  positions  are  proposed  for 
increased  workload  in  administrative  law.  Two  invest- 
igator positions  are  proposed  to  handle  the  increasing 
number  of  claims  filed  with  the  Board  of  Control  by 
victims  of  violent  crimes.  One  disablity  claims  exam- 
iner position  is  proposed  for  increased  workload. 


Cases  filed 

Cases  pending, 


June  30 


Actual 
1967-fiS 

4,952 
6,934 


2.  Tort  Liability 

Output 

Tort  incidents  processed 

Claims    of   victims    of   violent 
crimes    


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
195S-69 

5,240 
6,250 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 

5.420 
6,250 


Estimated 
1969-70 


613 
167 


796 

448 


9S5 
550 


Need 

To  assure  that  persons  who  are  entitled  to  compen- 
sation due  to  tort  liability  of  the  state  receive  just  but 
not  excessive  reimbursement,  and  to  insure  that  vic- 
tims of  crimes  of  violence  and  good  Samaritans  acting 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes  receive  adequate 
compensation. 

Object  ives 

To  furnish  the  necessary  investigative  and  legal 
services  to  properly  represent  the  state  and  its  em- 
ployees in  the  field  of  tort  liability  and  to  provide  the 
Board  of  Control  with  sufScient  information  to  enable 
it  to  adequately  compensate  victims  of  crimes  of  vio- 
lence and  good  Samaritans  acting  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  crimes. 

General  Description 

This  unit  is  responsible  for  the  investigation,  settle- 
ment and  trial  of  all  actions  filed  against  the  state  or 
its  employees  alleging  negligence  or  a  dangerous  and 
defective  condition  of  state  property,  except  for  con- 
ditions of  highways  and  accidents  resulting  from  the 
use  of  the  state-owned  vehicles.  Whenever  it  is  de- 
mined  that  claims  may  be  asserted,  action  is  taken  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  state 's  liability,  if  any,  and 
whenever  possible,  to  obtain  reasonable  settlements. 


Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures     ?36S,S95       $478,367       $413,047 

Personnel  man-years 24.4  27.3  27.2 

Workload  Iti  for  motion 

The  Attorney  General's  office  was  given  new  re- 
sponsibilities by  the  enactment  of  Chapter  1546,  Stat- 
utes of  1967,  which  provides  for  the  indemnification 
of  victims  of  violent  crimes  and  their  dependents  up 
to  $5,000  per  incident.  The  statute  requires  that  the 
Attorney  General  investigate  each  claim  and  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Control  which  acts 
finall}'  on  each  award.  A  backload  of  75  claims  pres- 
ently exists  and  this  is  expected  to  increase  to  200  by 
July  1969.     ■ 


3. 


ubsequent  Injury  Fund 
Output 


Industrial    Accident 
sion  hearings 


Commis- 


Actual 
1967-68 

600 


Estimated 
1968-69 

600 


Es*imated 
1969-70 

600 


Need 


To  assure  that  persons  who  are  entitled  to  compen- 
sation receive  just,  but  not  excessive,  reimbursement 
due  to  subsequent  injuries  in  industrial  accident  cases. 

OTjjectives 

To  furnish  investigative  and  legal  services  to  fulfill 
the  state's  obligation  ia  subsequent  injury  matters. 

General  Description 

The  "Subsequent  Injury  Fund"  is  the  designation 
given  to  certain  General  Fund  appropriations  pro- 
vided each  year  to  pay  awards  by  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Commission  under  the  provisions  of  Labor  Code, 
Sections  4750-4755.  Investigations  are  made  of  claims 
filed  and  arguments  and  recommendations  are  made 
before  the  commission  in  formal  hearings  and  in  the 
courts. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $216,862 

Personnel  man-years 14 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$276.1.o0 

$283,718 

17.6 

17.6 

Output 

Cases  Closed : 

Writs     

Appeals 


Need 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

3,163 
2,090 

3,637 
2,151 

5.143 
2,641 

Criminal  Law  Element 

General  Description 


Kepresentation  of  the  people  by  legal  counsel  in  all 
criminal  appeals  and  writs  and  in  hearings  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  uniform  application  of  the  law. 

Objectives 

To  insure  uniform  and  adequate  application  of  the 
law  in  criminal  matters  in  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple. 


The  Attorney  General  represents  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California  in  all  matters  before  the  appellate 
and  Supreme  Courts  of  the  state  and  the  United 
States. 

Also,  assistance  is  provided  when  district  attorneys 
are  disqualified  or  when  requested  by  local  jurisdic- 
tions. This  includes  the  investigation  and  presentation 
of  evidence  to  grand  juries  or  at  preliminary  examina- 
tions and  in  court. 

Legal  counsel  is  provided  to  the  Governor's  office  in 
matters  of  extraditions  and  assistance  is  rendered  to 
the  Judicial  Qualifications  Commission. 
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I  I.  LEGAL  SERVICES— Continued 

2 

3  Criminal  Law  Element — Continued 

4 

5    '"P"t                                        19S7-SS       \*96s-69        iy69-7o'  posed  this  rule  upon  the  states  and  made  it  fully  ret- 

7  Expenditures $2,290,712  $2,592"653  $2,S42,GS8  roactive.  State  practice  since  1965  anticipated  and  has 

8  Pei-somiel  man-years 148           164.7             168  been  consistent  with  the  new  rule ;  however,  any  case 

^    -nr    . .    J  7  i        ^-  tried  prior  to  that  time  in  which  a  violation  occurred 

10  Workload  Information  .  '^  i^-x^  nj.  i4.i.i-i,iUij.  a 
■^  IS  now  subject  to  collateral  attack  in  both  state  and 

12        Staffing  in  criminal  law  is  based  upon  the  number  federal  courts.  A  conviction  in  which  such  error  oc- 

11  of  criminal  writs  and  appeals  estimated  to  be  filed  and  curred  can  be  upheld  only  if  we  can  persuade  the 
15  utilizes  a  standard  based  upon  the  number  of  cases  inquiring  court  that  any  error  under  the  new  stand- 
1^  which  can  be  handled  each  man-year.  ard  was  harmless  bej'ond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Litiga- 
is                                                       .  .   ,         ,....,        ^ ... .  tion  in  such  cases  will  therefore  entail  a  comprehensive 

i'i                                                                             Actual             Estimated           Estimated  .             ...i,-,               .                  t           i^i                       _.i- 

19    Cases  Filed :                              1967-6S        1968-69        1969-70  review  ot  the  trial  court  record  and  the  presentation 

15       Writs    3,924          4,533          5,143  of  argument  as  to  why  the  error  was  harmless.  Such 

^^    Cates^Pendin^'june  30" ^'^^^           ^'^^^           ^'^'^^  error  has  occurred  in  a  significant  number  of  trials  in- 

I?       Writs    __-! ' 2.398          3,294          3.374  Yolving  multiple  defendants  and  consequently  an  addi- 

25       Appeals    2,266          2,490          2,490  tional  increase  in  litigation  can  be  anticipated. 

27  The  above  data  reflects  only  the  numerical  increase  In  addition,  a  significant  increase  in  our  litigation 

28  in  filings.  This  statistical  data  must  be  evaluated  in  has  already  occurred  and  will  continue  to  occur  as  a 
1^    light  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  will  result  of  the  enactment  in  1967  of  Section  1538.5  of 

31  cause  a  significant  increase  in  the  anticipated  work-  the  Penal  Code.  Prior  to  its  enactment  there  was  no 

32  load  in  both  state  and  federal  courts.  interim  appellate  review  of  a  trial  court  order  grant- 

34  Until  May  20,  1968,  it  had  been  the  rule  in  federal  ing  or  denying  a  motion  to  suppress  evidence.  The 

35  courts  that  a  state  prisoner  held  under  two  or  more  only  remedy  available  was  to  a  convicted  defendant 

37  commitments  could  not  attack  only  one  commitment  and  consisted  of  presenting  the  issue  on  appeal  from 

38  since  the  court,  even  if  it  found  in  his  favor,  had  no  his  conviction.  Under  Section  1538.5,  a  trial  court 
1^    power  to  order  his  release.  Such  cases  can  no  longer  ruling  on  a  motion  to  suppress  evidence  on  the  grounds 

41  be  disposed  of  on  procedural  grounds  but  must  now  it  was  produced  by  an  unlawful  search  is  subject  to 

42  be  litigated  on  the  merits.  Since  some  45  percent  of  immediate  review  upon  application  for  a  writ  of  man- 
li  our  state  prisoners  are  held  under  multiple  commit-  date  by  the  party  adversely  affected  be  it  the  defend- 
45  ments,  a  significant  increase  in  federal  litigation  is  ant  or  the  people.  Since  we  oppose  such  applications 
4Y  predictable  due  to  this  ruling.  by  defendants  and  prepare  and  present  such  appliea- 
48  Two  other  recent  cases  create  a  new  federal  right,  tions  on  behalf  of  the  people,  this  new  area  of  litiga- 
|g    impose   it   upon  the  states  and   grant   it  full  retro-  tion  consumes  a  considerable  amount  of  our  attorneys' 

51  activity.  Prior  to  May  20, 1967,  it  had  been  permissible  time.  As  defense  attorneys  become  increasingly  aware 

52  in  a  joint  trial  to  use  a  statement  by  one  codefendant,  of  the  remedy  available  under  Section  1538.5,  it  can 

54  admissible  only  against  him,  under  appropriate  limit-  be  expected  that  more  and  more  litigation  will  result. 

55  ing  instructions.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  Three  Deputy  Attorney  General  positions  are  pro- 
5Y  has  held  that  that  practice  is  no  longer  constitutionally  posed  for  increased  workload  in  the  area  of  writs  and 
58    permissible.  On  June  10,  1968,  the  Supreme  Court  im-  appeals. 

60 

61  Compliance  Element 

62 

^        The  compliance  element  consists  of  the  following  ^^"^ 

64  ° 

65  eomponens:                            ^^^^^^         ^^^_^^^^^        ^^^_^^^^^  Protection  of  the  public,  including  public  agencies, 

67  1967-68        1968-69        1969-70  from  improper  business  practices. 

68  1.  Antitrust    $290,087       $519,889       $610,867 

69  2.  Investment  frauds 384.221         400,086         409,727  Objectives 

70  3.  Consumer  frauds 219.283         239.075         418,650 

71  4.  Health  plan  registrations  —    105,017       110,316       125,621  To  secure  compliance  with  State  laws  dealing  with 

72  5.  Charitable  trusts 308,315       401,933       261,158  price-fixing,  allocation  of  markets,  collusive  bidding 

74    1.  Antitrust  to  public  agencies,  illegal  restraints  of  trade  and  un- 

YQ    Q  lawful  schemes  to  suppress  competition. 

77  "  ''^ 

78  mi                    1.     s                  ■               --If                          n   1  General  Description 
|g        Ihe  amount  oi  recoveries  received  from  successful 

80    antitrust  actions  reflects  the  results  of  the  efforts  made  In  antitrust  actions  to  recover  treble  damages  suf- 

I2    hy  this  component.  The  amounts  of  recoveries  to  date  fered  by  public  agencies,  a  major  task  is  to  establish 

83    have  exceeded  the  expenditures  incurred.  and  prove  the  dollar  amount  of  the  financial  injury. 

II  r>  •  ,n/.r  /.,.  n  ^-  .  j  „  •  This  luvolves  the  determination  and  comparison  of  the 
00                                           Kecovenes  i!ib5-(>6    Estimated  Recoveries  ■             ±      ^^       i            j      -..i    xi           •       ^i     ^           1  i  i 

86  Case                        Through  1961-68          on  Actions  Filed  prices  actually  charged  With  the  price  that  would  have 

87  Gymn.nsium  bleachers  _.._  $27."i,000  -  been  charged  under  competitive  conditions.  In  addi- 
11  lnTibi"tfe'dnS''i'J_^!::  21.273,000  ^l^'Z  !io>^  ^  recovery  of  treble  damao-es,  identifiable  costs 
90    Vitreous  plumbing -                      50o!ooo  involved  in  the  investigation  and  prosecution  are  also 
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I.   LEGAL  SER 
Compliance  El 

recovered.  Fines  levied  on  criminal  antitrust  eases 
result  in  75  percent  being  returned  to  the  state  and 
25  percent  to  the  county  in  which  the  case  is  brought. 


VICES— Continued 
ement — Continued 


Input 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$519,889  $610,867 
22.1  22.8 


Actual 
1967-68 

Expenditures     $290,087 

Personnel  man-years 17.5 

^Vorklottd  Information 

The  three  major  cases  currently  being  developed 
will  require  the  full  efforts  of  this  unit  through  the 
budget  j'ear.  Increases  in  operating  costs  are  offset  by 
anticipated  recoveries. 


2.   investment  Frauds 
Output 

Complaints  processed  - 
Investigations  closed  -- 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

230  235  240 

25  25  25 


Need 


Protection  of  the  public  from  improper  or  illegal 
activities  in  the  areas  of  business  frauds. 

Objectives 

To  maintain  a  continuing  investigation  on  a  state- 
wide basis  of  investment  frauds  and  business  crimes 
and  to  assist  district  attorneys  in  the  prosecution 
thereof. 

General  Description 

Complaints  of  alleged  frauds  are  received  from  the 
public  and  from  other  sources.  These  are  reviewed 
find  investigated  to  determine  if  there  has  been  a  vio- 
lation. Legal  action  is  taken  by  the  staff  if  a  fraud  is 
detected.  Many  complaints  are  referred  to  other  state 
or  local  agencies  who  have  specitic  responsibility  in 
selected  fields  of  business  activities. 

Under  Corporations  Code  2240,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  the  responsibility  to  protect  and  enforce  the 
rights  of  shareholders  of  corporations.  Court  and  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  are  instituted,  including  the 
appointment  of  receivers.  The  "Corporate  Securities 
Law  of  1968"  authorizes  the  Attorney  General,  when 
requested  by  the  Corporations  Commissioner,  to  bring 
action  for  restitution  or  damages  on  behalf  of  share- 
holders. 


Input 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$400,086  $409,727 
23.6  23.3 


Actual 
1967-68 

Expenditures $384,221 

Personnel  man-years 24.3 

Workload  Information 

In  addition  to  the  complaints  processed  and  investi- 
gations closed,  the  workload  is  directly  related  to  the 
number  of  complaints  received  as  well  as  the  number 
of  investigations  opened  and  pending. 


Actual 
1967-68 
3,950 
110 
60 


Estimated 
196S-69 

3,950 

110 

60 


Estimated 
1969-70 

3,950 

110 

60 


Actual 
1967-68 
8,326 
39 


Estimated 
1968-69 

9,630 
54 


Estimated 
1969-70 

11,045 


Complaints   received   

Investigations  pending,  June  30 
Investigations  opened 

3.  Consumer  Frauds 

Output 

Complaints  and  inquiries 

Cases  filed  by  Attorney  General 

Need 

To  protect  the  consumer  against  false  or  misleading 
advertising,  unfair  competition  and  unlawful  business 
practices. 

Ohjectives 

To  eliminate  false  or  misleading  advertising  and  un- 
lawful business  practices. 

General  Description 

Authority  is  granted  the  Attorney  General  to  prose- 
cute injunctive  actions  against  various  activities  speci- 
fied by  state  law.  This  component  acts  initially  as  a 
clearing  house  for  complaints  which  come  from  other 
law  enforcement  agencies,  business  organizations,  busi- 
nessmen, and  from  individual  consumers.  All  com- 
plaints received  are  reviewed  and  either  investigated 
or  referred  to  other  more  appropriate  agencies. 

Advice  is  also  provided  to  state  and  local  agencies 
on  problems  relating  to  consumer  protection  laws  and 
meetings  are  held  with  district  attorneys  and  other 
enforcement  agencies  to  inform  them  of  recent  state- 
wide fraud  operations  and  of  methods  for  dealing  with 
them. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $219,283 

Personnel  man-years 14.8 

"Worhload  Information 

Violation  of  consumer  fraud  laws  has  increased  over 
the  past  10  years  in  California  due  primarily  to  the 
increased  number  of  victims  provided  by  the  growth 
of  population,  increased  prosperity  and  the  extending 
of  credit  to  lower  income  groups. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1967-68,  requests  were  re- 
ceived from  and  assistance  given  to  15  district  attor- 
neys' offices  and  over  30  police  departments  and 
sheriffs'  offices. 

Following  the  Watts  riot  and  the  MeCone  Commis- 
sion Report,  the  Legislature  asked  our  office  to  investi- 
gate the  claims  of  deceptive  advertising  and  mislead- 
ing, fraudulent  and  unfair  business  practices  that 
allegedly  exist  within  the  Negro  and  Mexican-Ameri- 
can ghettos. 

In  this  regard,  we  have  regularly  visited  the  service 
centers  and  other  centers,  held  programs  and  partici- 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$239,075 
16.2 

$261,158 
16.5 

90 
91 
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1  I.  LEGAL  SERVICES— Continued 
2 

3  Compliance  Element — Continued 
4 

5   pated  in  programs  which  advised  law  enforcement         ^-  Charitable  Trusts 

2  agencies  and  poverty  area  attornevs  of  the  current          output  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 
8   state  of  the  law  and  methods  of  protecting  the  poor         ^^^,^^^,^^^   "^;^«,      '''t^B      'To70 

-°    from  abuses.  Audits  performed 2,852  6,080  8,512 

11  We  have  planned  seminars  with  district  attorneys'         Financial  reports  processed  —       6,838  7,418  8,056 

12  offices  and  other  law  enforcement  offices   to   inform 

14  them  of  recent  statewide  fraudulent  operations  and 

15  new  methods  for  dealing  with  these  problems.  "We  have  To  insure  that  charitable  trusts  are  administered  as 
\j    encouraged  district  attorneys  to  bring  their  own  in-          intended  by  the  bequests. 

18  junctive  actions  where  appropriate,  thus  obtaining  for 

19  their  own  county  the  full  amount  of  all  penalties  col-  Oljectives 

21  lected  and  enabling  their  office  to  solve  major  prob-  rp^  provide  a  means  of  overseeing  the  administration 

22  lems  with  one  action  instead  of  with  many.  We  have  ^^  ^^j  charitable  trusts  and  corporations. 

24  also  stressed  that  injunctions  are  sometimes  the  only 

25  practical  remedy.  General  Description 

26  In  addition,  we  have  held  numerous  conferences  m,  ..,  ^  ,  ■  ,  ,  ,  .  » 
is  with  representatives  of  almost  every  industry  in  the  ,  The  Attorney  General  is  the  legal  representative  of 
29  state  in  which  we  have  discussed  advertising  practices  all  beneficiaries  of  property  dedicated  to  charitable 
^?  within  the  industry  and  worked  out  programs  which  purposes.  It  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  investigate  and 
32  we  hope  will  lessen  the  number  of  formal  actions  taken  discover  all  instances  of  maladministration  and  wrong- 
ly by  our  office  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  doing  by  charitable  trustees,  individual  and  corporate. 
^^  The  law  requires  charitable  trustees  and  charitable 
36  ise-j"-^  1965^9  1959-70  Corporations,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  register  and 
^I  Penalties  and  fines  collected  to  file  periodic  financial  reports.  The  registry  of  chari- 
39  (Revenue  for  General  Fund)  $51,730  $52,000  $55,000  table  trusts  receives  these  records  which  are  processed, 
^'^  4  H  alth  Plan  Registration  audited  and  examined  for  any  indications  or  irregu- 
1^     '  larity  in  administration. 

^3  Output                                     1967^8        1968^9        1969-70  The  work  of  the  Attorney  General's  office  falls  into 

ft  Health  plans  registered 42                  45                  45  two  classes : 

Ig  Fees  remitted $87,301         $91,740         $94,500  ^ ^       , 

1^  a.  rarticipation  m  probate  and  other  court  pro- 

4g  isfeed  eeedings  and  to  uphold  the  validity  of  charitable 

50  To  protect  the  public  against  health  service  plans  gifts  and  bequests,  and  to  represent  the  beneficiaries 

51  which  are  not  able  to  meet  their  obligations  as  adver-  in  matters  involving  any  change  in  the  purpose  of 
tised  trust  or  m  its  termination. 

54  _  '  b.  The  enforcement  of  the  trust  created  by  gift 

55  Objectives  gjj(j  dedication  of  any  property  to  a  charitable  pur- 
57  To  eliminate  false  or  misleading  advertising  and  de-  Pose.  This  involves  the  detection  and  the  taking  of 
11  ceptive  practices  in  the  field  of  health  insurance.  corrective  action  of  any  irregularity  by  charitable 
gQ  trustees,  individual  and  corporate. 

61  General  Description 

62  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

63  This  unit  registers  all  health  insurance  plans  as  de-  1967-6S        i96s-69        1969-70 

^    fined  in  the  law,  approves  their  contracts  and  adver-         Expenditures    ^^^^'^^^     ^'^'^^'^H     ^^^^iS^S 

65  , .  .  -,      ,         '     "^^  .    ,  ,    , .  J       i    J.      i  Personnel  man-years 25.9  29.3  30.9 

66  tismg,  adopts  appropriate  regulations  and  acts  to  stop 

67  activities  which  are  misleading,  fraudulent,  or  decep-  Workload  Information  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

68  ,-  >  f  1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

69  tive.  _         ,.    .^      .  ^    ,  ,  ■  ^     ^-        n       ■  Unaudited  reports 12,600  13,937  13,481 

70  This  activity  is  supported  by  a  registration  fee  im- 

l^    posed  upon  the  health  plans  as  specified  in  the  law.  Two  auditors  and  two  investigator  positions,  along 

73    ,„p„t  ;^,tuai         Estimated        Estimated  witli  One  clerical  support  position,  are  proposed  to 

75    „        ,.^  ^^^nt^T     ifin'tnc      iill'co,  process,  audit,  and  investigate  the  increasing  number 

7ft    Expenditures     $105,017       $110,316       $125,621  on-,  ,     n,    -,■,■,,,      -r^      ■   , 

ifj    Personnel  man-years 7.5  7.7  8.4  01  fiscal  reports  filed  With  the  EeglStry. 
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II.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 


Need 


State  and  local  agencies  administering  criminal  jus- 
tice need  centralized  informational  and  specialized  law 
enforcement  services. 

Authoriti/ 

California  Constitution,  Article  V,  Section  21 ;  Gov- 
ernment Code,  Title  2,  Division  3.  Part  2,  Chapter  6 ; 
and  Government  Code,  Title  2,  Division  3,  Part  6. 


Objectives 

To  provide  identification,  criminalistic,  informa- 
tional, investigative,  statistical  and  communication 
services  to  agencies  administering  criminal  justice  and 
to  suppress  the  traffic  in  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs. 

Three  computer  operator  positions  are  proposed 
to  adequately  staff  the  department's  two  computers. 
One  programmer  position  is  proposed  for  additional 
workload.  Two  key  punch  operator  positions  are  pro- 
posed to  process  an  increasing  number  of  reports. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-88 


ESTIMATED 
1968-S9 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


$11,752,557 

$12,893,293 
91,578 

$11,752,557 

10,010,050 

1,183,722 

170,000 

388,785 

$12,984,871 

10,273,802 

2,3U,069 

367,000 

$2,774,289 
3.570,946 
2,460,278 

847,955 
1,807,061 

292,028 

$2,932,393 

3,793.512 

2,643,669 

890,111 

2.725,186 

89 
90 
91 


Continuing  program  costs 854.9       896          913.6  $9,527,968 

Workload  adjustments -             -           -6.2  - 

Totals,  Law  Enforcement 854.9       896          907.4  $9,527,968 

General  Fund   8,920,072 

Motnr   Vehicle  Fund — 

Federal  funds  229,891 

Reimbursements    378,005 

Program  Elements : 

Identification  processes 307          302.6       317.2  $2,570,682 

Investigation 295.9       305.7       327.2  3.104.7.58 

Xarcotic  enforcement 128.6       126.7       145.6  2.240,571 

Criminal  statistics 76.2         82.3         83.7  742.250 

Telecommunications 38.1         70.1         33.7  553,423 

Criminal  justice  information  system 9.1           8.6           —  316,284 

Identification  Processes  Element 

Output  Workload  Information 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Fingerprint  identifications  , "f "?^„  ,^^^^^ ,  ^^^^TII^  The  Workload  increases  for  this  element  are  pro- 
processed     1,207,658      l,2ol,So5      1,283,396  •      ,    ,            ,,       •,       •        n         fi™  vear    avera<.e    ariTinal 

Name  checks  processed 2,246,437     2,304,835     2,356,071  jectea  on  tne   Dasis  01   a  nve-j  ear   average   annual 

Record  folder  materials  proe-  increase  m  incoming  documents  to  be  processed.  The 

essed    4,143,320    4,210,083     4,246,794  following  represents  the   projected  workload  to  be 

Transcripts  furnished 1,798,427      1,858,952      1,912,700  processed- 

Latent  fingerprint  cases 1,151  1,251  1,471 

^^      ,  Item                                                            Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

Need  1967-6S          196&-69          1969^70 

,.  .,       ,  .  Fingerprints  received 1,207,658      1,251,855      1,283,396 

Law  enforcement  and  other  governmental  agencies  Latent  fingerprint  cases  ___           1,151           1,251           1,471 

need  a  central  source  where  they  may  obtain  criminal  Name   searches   _                    2,246,437     2,304,835     2,356,071 

•    J,           ^.                 .„      ^1       .,      .-n      .■           f    •     T    -n      1  Record  folders  in  file  July  1      3,300,000      3,5o5,000     3,810,000 
iiitormation.  verify  the  identification  of  individuals 

and  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  have  criminal  rec-  Five  examiner  positions  and  one  clerical  position 

ords.  are  proposed  to  process  an  increase  in  the  number  of 

fingerprints  being  received.  An  additional  $10,000  is 

'^"^^^"^  proposed  for  temporary  help  and  overtime  to  alleviate 

The   identification   processes   element  functions  to  Peak  workload  periods. 

rapidly  and  accurately  fulfill  authorized  requests  for  Reimbursements  received  for  processing  noncrim- 

iiiformation    concerning    criminal    records    and    the  ™al  fingerprints  (licensees,  applicants,  etc.)  amounted 

identification  of  persons.  to  $295,164  during  1967-68  and  it  is  anticipated  that 

$295,000  will  be  received  for  those  services  during 

General  Description  1969—70 

This  element  utilizes  incoming  fingerprint  cards,  ad-  "''^i^  element  is  one  of  those  serviced  by  the  record 

ditional  arrest  reports  and  name  checks  to  identify  ^°1^®^  "^^^-  ^^^  purpose  of  the  record  folder  is  to 

subjects.    Requesting    agencies    are    advised    as    to  ^"^^^^  ^^  ^  statewide  repository  of  information  about 

whether  or  not  subjects  have  a  criminal  record  and  are  persons  who  have  come  m  contact  with  justice  proe- 

provided  other  information  as  required.  esses    (primarily  law  enforcement).   The  folder  con- 
tains the  master  rap  sheet,  fingerprint  cards,  disposi- 

'"P"*                                         ,5St"'L       ^,^*™^*!H        Estimated  tion  reports,  modus  operandi  information,  probation 

1967-68           1968-69           1969-70  .     »             ,.        '      ,         mv        •     j-    -j       i                 j    i   ,  j 

Expenditures $2,570,682  $2,774,289  $2,932,393  information,   etc.    The   individual  record  folders  are 

Personnel  man-years 307          302.6      '    317.2  filed  in  CII  number  order.  In  July  1968,  the  record. 
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II.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT— ContinuetJ 
Identification  Processes  Element — Continued 


folder  file  contained  3.5  million  folders  in  981  open- 
shelf  file  units.  (Each  unit  contains  24  linear  feet  of 
file  space — a  total  of  4.4  linear  miles  of  record 
folders.) 

In  fiscal  year  1966-67,  over  1.6  million  record 
folders  were  pulled  and  refiled.  Another  900,000 
folders  had  additional  documents  added  to  them  which 
did  not  require  that  the  folder  be  removed  from  the 
file.  Nine  hundred  new  folders  are  created  each  day 
and  an  average  of  6,400  record  folders  are  pulled  and 
refiled  each  da3^  To  process  this  volume  of  trans- 
actions, 43  positions  at  a  cost  of  $249,000  were  re- 


quired. Ten  years  ago,  only  14  persons  were  needed 
at  a  salary  cost  of  less  than  $60,000.  Ten  years  from 
now,  60  positions  will  be  required  at  a  cost  of 
$500,000.  Costs  will  continue  to  increase  because  of 
the  continued  growth  and  increasing  use  of  the  file. 

The  rental  cost  of  floor  space  now  used  for  record 
folders  is  $51,500  annually  and  shelving  added  each 
year  costs  in  excess  of  $12,000.  Present  floor  space  will 
be  completely  filled  in  1970-71  and  will  necessitate 
acquisition  of  additional  space  at  a  cost  of  $26,000  an- 
nually through  1975-76  and  $67,000  per  year  there- 
after. 


Investigation  Element 


The  investigation  element  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing components : 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
195S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

1. 

•> 
3.' 
4. 
5. 

Field  investigation 

Criminalistics  laboratory  — 

Crime  prevention 

Technical  services 

Information    development.- 

$620,855 
191,206 
629,023 
133,437 

1,530,237 

$913,162 
218.186 
618,783 
1.33,873 

1,686,935 

$903,143 
212,100 
630,015 
171,377 

1,876,877 

1. 

Field  Investigation 

Output 

Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

In 

vestigations  conducted 

550 

600 

625 

Need 

Local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  many  communi- 
ties do  not  have  the  resources  to  warrant  their  own  spe- 
cialized investigative  staff.  State  agencies  and  officers 
also  require  objective  technical  investigative  services 
in  the  conduct  of  their  assigned  responsibilities. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  this  section  is  to  be  of  assistance 
to  law  enforcement  agencies  of  this  state  by  effective 
investigation  of  major  and  complex  criminal  offenses ; 
to  identify  and  bring  to  justice  these  criminals  and 
to  provide  an  intelligence  facility  on  civil  rights  and 
militant  groups,  and  on  organized  crime  activities. 

General  Description 

The  investigation  function  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  furnishing  adequate  field  investigative 
assistance  to  local  enforcement  agencies  in  the  solution 
and  prosecution  of  major  crimes. 

Investigations  usually  involve  multicounty  implica- 
tions. Investigative  services  are  also  performed  as  di- 
rected by  the  Attorney  General  upon  request  of  the 
Governor,  Legislature  or  other  state  agencies,  includ- 
ing an  intelligence  activity  related  to  civil  rights  and 
militant  groups,  and  organized  crime  activities. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $620,855 

Personnel  man-years 35.4 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  196^70 

$913,162  $903,143 
49.5  50.5 


Wo7kload  Information 

While  requests  for  assistance  are  not  backlogged, 
the  workload  of  cases  is  such  that  each  agent  is  as- 
signed man  J'  cases  and  works  each  one  as  opportunity 
presents.  As  of  July  1,  1968,  the  section  had  191  open 
cases. 


2.  Criminalistics  Laboratory 
Output 


Physical  evidence  cases 
Blood  alcohol  cases 


Actual 
1967-6S 
1,311 
3,384 


Estimated 
1968-69 

1,365 
3,500 


Estimated 
1969-70 
1,433 
3,600 


Need 

The  presence  of  a  state  crime  laboratory  assists  in 
equalizing  law  enforcement  in  California  by  providing 
specialized,  technical  laboratory  assistance  to  the  state 
and  to  the  smaller  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  The 
laborator.y  also  provides  specialized  technical  services 
which  because  of  their  high  cost  are  not  feasible  for 
even  the  larger  areas  to  establish. 

Ohjectives 

To  provide  scientific  assistance  in  the  investigation 
or  detection  of  crimes  and  the  apprehension  or  prose- 
cution of  criminals. 

General  Description 

The  laboratory  furnishes  technical  assistance  to 
sheriff,  police,  coroner,  district  attorney,  state  and 
county  law  enforcement  departments  and  to  the  courts 
of  California.  The  chief  functions  performed  by  the 
laboratory  are : 

1.  To  examine,  analyze  and  compare  a  wide 
variety  of  physical  evidence  and  to  interpret  the 
significance  of  the  laboratory  findings.  The  labora- 
tory processing  of  evidence  falls  into  the  broad 
categories  of  chemical  analysis  (including  toxi- 
cology and  blood  alcohols),  examination  and  com- 
parison of  blood  stains  and  other  physiological 
fluids,  firearms  and  tool  mark  examinations,  phys- 
ical matching,  and  the  microanalysis  of  a  wide 
variety  of  materials  such  as  paint,  hair,  fibers,  glass 
and  soil. 
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II.  LAW   ENFORC 
Investigation  Ele 

2.  To  furnish  expert  testimony  before  the  courts 
concerning  all  examinations  conducted. 

3.  To  aid  in  the  field  investigation  of  major 
criminal  eases  where  specialized  scientific  knowledge 
is  needed  at  the  crime  scene. 

4.  To  furnish  instruction  at  law  enforcement 
training  schools  concerning  physical  evidence. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Uxpenditures    $191,206 

Personnel  man-years 12.6 

Workload  Information 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

!?21S,186  $212,100 
11.6  11.7 


During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  laboratory  staff  was 
not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  workload,  as  the  follow- 
ing illustrate : 

1.  During  the  past  12  months  there  were  251 
separate  occasions  upon  which  a  district  attorney 
had  to  be  refused  the  services  of  a  criminalist  as  a 
witness  (151  times  in  1966-67  and  172  times  in 
1965-66). 

2.  Because  of  the  press  of  the  caseload  the 
criminalists  are  forced  to  take  shortcuts  and  provide 
less  detailed  examinations  than  are  desirable,  and 
in  some  instances  cases  are  not  completed  on  sched- 
ule. 

There  have  been  two  recent  developments  that  have 
had  a  substantial  impact  on  the  workload  of  the 
criminalistics  laboratory : 

1.  Eecent  Court  Decisions — Physical  evidence  is 
about  the  onlj'  law  enforcement  tool  that  recent 
court  decisions  have  not  placed  under  severe  restric- 
tions. As  admissions,  statements  and  confessions  are 
being  restricted  more  in  their  use,  the  burden  is 
shifting  to  the  use  of  physical  evidence.  With  this 
trend,  the  laboratory's  functions  has  necessarily  be- 
come more  extensive  and  more  complex. 

2.  Implied  Consent  Law — We  have  had  almost 
two  years  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  new  implied 
consent  law  on  the  blood  alcohol  portion  of  the 
laboratory's  activities.  During  the  first  year  (1966- 
67)  there  was  a  16  percent  increase  over  the  previ- 
ous year.  By  limiting  this  service  only  to  the  small 
counties  that  cannot  reasonably  provide  this  serv- 
ice for  themselves,  it  has  been  possible  during  this 
second  year  (1967-68)  to  reduce  the  level  of  this 
activity  by  6  percent  to  3,384  eases.  However,  the 
source  of  this  reduction  is  due  to  curtailing  services 
to  two  large  counties  which  together  accounted  for 
750  cases  in  1966-67.  When  the  reduction  in  work- 
load from  curtailing  services  to  these  two  large 
counties  is  discounted,  there  is  actually  a  15  percent 
increase  over  the  level  of  a  year  ago.  With  no  large 
counties  still  being  serviced,  it  does  not  appear  that 
much  in  the  way  of  further  curtailments  will  be 
possible. 


EM  ENT— Continued 

ment — Continued 

3.  Crime  Prevention 

Output                                                        Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 
Deadly  weapon  registrations—     278,414  298,000  320,000 
Tear  gas  and  machinegiin  per- 
mits                  89  95  102 

Registration  of  offenders 17,942  18,617  19,292 

Need 

Some  privileges  granted  to  citizens  make  it  possible 
for  criminals  to  commit  crimes  with  less  risk  of  identi- 
fication, apprehension  and  conviction.  So  that  the  pub- 
lic will  be  protected,  nonrehabilitated  criminals  are 
required  to  register. 

Objectives 

To  prevent  criminals  from  reacquiring  privileges  by 
moving  to  another  jurisdiction  where  their  past  rec- 
ords are  unknown  and  to  facilitate  their  location  by 
the  police. 

General  Description 

Registration  forms  and  applications  are  received, 
subjects  are  identified,  the  law  is  applied  and  infor- 
mation is  provided  to  the  local  departments.  Records 
are  flagged,  violations  are  detected  and  concerned 
agencies  are  notified. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $629,023  $618,785  $630,015 

Personnel  man-years 63.3  58.4  59.1 

Workload  Information 

The  increase  in  crimes  of  violence  has  caused  local 
agencies  to  pass  ordinances  or  by  other  means  to  en- 
courage the  registration  of  firearms.  As  there  is  no 
state  law  requiring  the  registration  of  firearms,  no 
funds  were  made  available  to  provide  staff  for  this 
purpose.  Thus  the  requests  for  the  most  part  caused 
a  backlog  of  registrations  to  accumulate.  Most  regis- 
trations were  for  firearms  which  were  either  brought 
into  the  state  or  purchased  from  a  private  person  and 
therefore  would  not  have  been  reported  on  a  license 
or  dealer's  record  of  sale  form. 

4.  Technical  Services 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Fraudulent   checks   and   docu- 
ments     23,023  23,023  23,000 

Identi-kit  composites  made 146  150  1.50 

Field   consultations 147  150  150 

Court  testimony  given 143  150  1.50 

Exhibits  prep.ired  175  200  200 

Photo     negatives     and    prints 

produced    369,997  398,447  426,897 

Need 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  methods  of  fighting 
crime,  modern  specialized  techniques  are  needed  to  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  efforts. 
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II.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT— Continued 
Investigation  Element — Continued 


Oijectires 

Centralized,  statewide  assistance  of  this  type  is  pro- 
Tided  due  to  the  impracticability  of  having  each  lo- 
cality duplicate  the  expertise  required. 

General  Description 

Eequests  are  received  for  handwriting  and  docu- 
ments examinations  and  comparisons,  development  of 
facial  likenesses  of  suspects,  advice  and  assistance  in 
the  investigation  of  unusual  eases,  surveys  of  records, 
absent  parent  eases  and/or  other  systems  and  for 
teachers  in  specialized  subjects.  Court  testimony  is 
also  provided. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$133,878 
9.7 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$171,377 
9.9 


Objectives 

By  analysis  of  reports,  abstracting,  combining,  in- 
dexing, retrieving,  and  disseminating  the  relevant  in- 
formation, the  Department  of  Justice  provides  valu- 
able assistance  in  combating  crime. 

General  Description 

Information  and  requests  are  received  from  agencies 
throughout  the  state.  These  requests  require  special 
handling  either  because  of  their  natures  or  their  need 
for  immediate  response.  Reports  are  analyzed,  infor- 
mation is  abstracted,  combined  with  other  information 
and  indexed  for  ready  reference  and  retrieval  to  pro- 
vide investigation  leads. 


Expenditures     $133,437 

Personnel  man-years 9.3 

Workload  Information 

The  work  of  this  component  involves  the  same  type 
of  documents  and  reports  processed  by  the  information 
development  component. 

5.  Information  Development 

Output  Actual 

1967-6S 
Stolen     or     pawned     property 

reports 1,164,005 

Crime  reports 1,678,612 

Want  notations   111,434 

Photographs  filed 1,315,386 

Requests  for  information 311,408 

Child  abuse  subjects  indexed 13,680 

Need 

Timely  information  regarding  crimes  and  criminals 
which  are  associated  with  investigations  is  needed  by 
police  officers,  district  attorneys,  judges,  probation 
officers  and  correctional  officers  so  that  they  may  be 
more  effective  in  combating  crime. 


Input 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1,197,000 

1,230,000 

1,773,612 

1,873,612 

118,120 

125,200 

1,320,000 

1,320,000 

358,119 

411,837 

15,680 

17,680 

Actual  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69 

Expenditures   $1,530,237  $1,686,935    $1,876,877 

Personnel    man-years 175.3  176.5                196 

Workload  Information 

Increases  in  workload,  based  on  items  received  for 
processing,  accounts  for  the  additional  costs  for  this 
component.  Staffing  standards  based  on  workload 
measurements  are  used  to  determine  personnel  require- 
ments. 

All  items  being  received  by  the  various  sections  of 
this  component  cannot  be  processed  as  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  following  summary  reflects  the  unprocessed 
items  which  should  be  processed  to  provide  complete 
information  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies : 

Item  1967-68 

Intelligence    information    15,000 

Reports  on  forgery  crimes 33,200 

Reports   on   fraud   14,150 

Burglary   reports   44,000 

Robbery  reports 70,750 

Pawn  reports  50,000 

Fourteen  clerical  positions  are  proposed  to  process 
the  rapidly  increasing  ntimber  of  crime  reports  being 
received. 


Narcotic  Enforcement  Element 

The  Narcotic  Enforcement  Element  is  made  up  of  ^«e<* 

the  following  components:     ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^_^  ^^^.^^^^_^  The  nature  of  the  activity  of  the  major  traffickers 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70  dictates  that  an  enforcement  agency  must  be  able  to 

1.  Illicit  narcotics  and  dan-  conduct  drug-abuse  investigations  throughout  the  state 
gerous  drug  control $1,730,669  $1,878,256  $2,007,289  •,,        ,          ^      •    4.   n                ^          i-     ,          ■      •   j-  *•„      1 

2.  Registrant— licentiate         f  '      '  f  ,      ,  -r  ,      ,  ^^^y^^^^  restraint  from  geographical  or  jurisdictional 

"'  control    208,069  186,985  193,699  boundaries.  This  bureau  is  organized  and  has  the  au- 

^-  SJ.^!.^!!':"^!.""              60,306  64,790  73,632  thority  and  skill  to  SO  operate. 

4.  Laboratory 216,962  308.385  343,557  ^^ .    ^. 

5.  Education  and  training..           24,565  21,862  25,492  Objectives 

1.   Illicit  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drug  Control  To  Suppress  the  illicit  drug  traffic  by  conducting  in- 
Output                                         Actual  Estimated  Estimated  dependent  investigations  and  coordinating  the  investi- 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70  gative  efforts  of  local  agencies  and  assisting  them  m 

Arrests  for  Tiolations 3,484  3,700  4,700  their  drug  traffic  suppression  activities. 

Investigations,  closed  bv  re-  =  j.  ^ 

port       _" 1,277  1.350  1,500 

Narcotics  seized  (ounces)___         119,684  120,000  127,000 
Dangerous  drugs  seized 

(ounces)      23,096  24,800  31,400 
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II.   LAW   ENFORCEMENT— Continued 
Narcotic  Enforcement  Element — Continued 


General  Description 

Agents,  through  informants  or  themselves  operating 
in  an  undercover  capacity,  infiltrate  the  narcotic  traf- 
fic, purchase  drugs  and  obtain  other  evidence  which 
gives  cause  to  arrest  the  drug  trafficker.  Intelligence 
of  drug  activity  is  developed  which  supplies  informa- 
tion of  statewide  and  interstate  magnitude.  Major  em- 
phasis is  always  placed  on  ascertaining  and  arresting 
the  source  of  supply. 

Liaison  is  maintained  with  federal  agencies  and 
Mexican  officials  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  intelli- 
gence relative  to  the  smuggling  of  narcotics  into  Cali- 
fornia. 

Cooperation  is  extended  to  local  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  assistance  is  rendered  to  them  when  the  situ- 
ation and  circumstances  so  indicate. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 

Expenditures   $1,730,669    $1,878,256    $2,007,289 

Personnel  man-years 99.8  96.8  110.3 

Workload  Informaiion 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  continual  increase 
in  narcotic  and  dangerous  drug  activity. 

Since  1960,  the  total  population  of  California  has 
increased  by  23  percent;  the  total  agent  strength  of 
the  bureau  has  been  increased  by  a  similar  figure. 
However,  in  this  same  period,  statewide  arrests  of 
adults  for  narcotic  offenses  have  increased  by  over  166 
percent  and  juvenile  arrests  have  increased  by  over 
SOO  percent.  Preliminary  reports  for  the  first  few 
months  of  1968  show  that  even  more  juveniles  and 
f'dults  will  be  arrested  in  1968  than  were  arrested  in 
1967. 

Projections  indicate  that  narcotic  arrests  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  that  by  1970  over  130,000  in- 
dividuals will  be  arrested  for  narcotic  offenses.* 


2.   Registrant — Licentiate  Control 


Actual 
1967-68 
46 
23 


Estimated 
1968-69 
50 
30 


Estimated 
1969-70 
63 
38 


Output 

Arrests   made   

Investigations  closed  by  report 

t^eed 

The  State  Bureau  of  Narcotic  Enforcement  is  the 
only  enforcement  agency  in  the  state  directly  respon- 
sible by  law  for  the  control  of  drug  violations  among 
physicians,  dentists,  chiropodists,  veterinarians,  nurses, 
hospitals  and  pharmacists  who  are  licensed  to  possess, 
prescribe,  dispense  and  administer  narcotics. 

Ohjectives 

To  prevent  the  illicit  diversion  of  narcotics  by  li- 
centiates and  registrants. 

General  Description 

Agents  assigned  to  the  registrant  licentiate  detail 
investigate  all  violations  of  the  State  Narcotic  Act 
committed  by  licentiates  and  registrants.  Information 
as  to  violations  is  received  in  part  through  patient 

*  Figures  obtained  from  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics. 


complaints,  drug  store  inventories,  informants  and 
study  of  the  triplicate  narcotic  tabulation  listing.  By 
law,  prescriptions  for  all  narcotics  not  specifically  ex- 
empted must  be  prepared  in  triplicate.  The  original  is 
retained  by  the  pharmacist,  a  duplicate  is  retained  by 
the  preseriber  and  a  copy  is  sent  by  the  pharmacist  to 
this  bureau.  The  information  on  the  prescriptions  is 
tabulated  and  copies  of  the  listing  are  sent  to  each 
field  office  where  they  are  scrutinized  by  the  agents. 
Irregularities  appearing  on  the  listing,  such  as  a  doc- 
tor prescribing  huge  quantities  of  narcotics,  or  a  pa- 
tient going  to  several  different  doctors,  form  the  basis 
for  a  more  complete  investigation. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $208,069 

Personnel  man-years 9.9 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$186,985  $193,699 
9.1  10.3 


Workload  Information 

The  workload  in  this  component  is  directly  related 
to  the  data  included  in  the  following  component  for 
triplicate  prescription  control. 


3.  Triplicate  Prescription  Control 

Output 


Prescription  forms 
supplied   

Completed  prescription 
forms  processed 


Actual 
1967-6S 

844,500 

466,436 


Estimated 
1968-69 

860,000 

492,000 


Estimated 
1959-70 

880,000 

504,000 


To  make  the  diversion  of  licit  narcotics  to  illicit 
use  more  readily  detected,  all  narcotics,  with  specified 
exceptions,  must  be  prescribed  on  distinctive  serially 
numbered  prescription  blanks  issued  to  practitioners, 
who  have  been  assigned  federal  narcotic  registry 
numbers,  for  their  exclusive  use. 

O'bjectives 

To  issue  prescriptions  to  qualified  practitioners  and 
keep  records  indicating  to  whom  the  prescriptions 
were  issued. 

To  receive  filled  prescriptions,  process  and  prepare 
these  prescriptions  for  tabulation  by  electronic  ma- 
chines. 

General  Description 

In  order  to  receive  prescriptions,  practitioners  are 
required  to  obtain  a  narcotic  tax  stamp  and  a  narcotic 
registry  number  from  the  District  Director  of  In- 
ternal Revenue.  Upon  request,  a  currently  registered 
practitioner  is  provided,  free  of  charge,  a  group  of 
100  triplicate  prescriptions.  These  prescriptions  are 
nontransferable  and  a  record  is  kept  indicating  to 
whom  the  prescriptions  were  issued.  The  triplicate 
copy  of  each  filled  prescription  is  submitted  to  the 
bureau  by  the  pharmacist.  Listings  are  prepared  and 
used  by  the  bureau  as  an  investigative  aid  in  detect- 
ing illicit  use  of  narcotics. 
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II.  LAW  ENFORCE 
Narcotic  Enforcement 


Estimated 
196S-69 
$64,790 
5.4 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$73,632 
7.2 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $60,306 

Personnel  man-years 6.7 

Workload  Information 

An  average  of  150  groups  of  prescriptions  and  75 
letters  of  explanation  are  mailed  to  practitioners  each 
week.  Currently  there  are  over  49,000  licensed  prac- 
titioners in  the  state. 

A  copy  of  each  triplicate  prescription  filled  by  the 
pharmacist  is  mailed  to  the  bureati's  headquarters. 
When  received  by  the  prescription  function  they  are 
checked  for  completeness,  coded  and  kev  punched  on 
IBM  cards. 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  IBM  cards  are  used 
to  print  tabulation  sheets  which  show  the  patient's 
name,  the  prescriber's  registry  number,  the  prescrip- 
tion serial  number,  the  city  where  the  prescription 
was  filled  and  the  type  and  quantity  of  drug  pre- 
scribed. Copies  of  the  tabulation  sheets  are  sent  to 
each  area  office  where  they  are  carefully  scrutinized 
by  the  agents  to  detect  various  prescription  frauds, 
forgeries  and  other  irregularities.  These  irregularities 
form  the  basis  for  more  complete  investigations. 

Forty  to  forty-five  thousand  prescriptions  are  re- 
ceived and  processed  each  month. 


4.   Laboratory 
Output 

Analyses  performed 
for  bureau 

Analyses  performed 
for   others    


Actual 
1967-68 

2,836 

5,017 


Estimated 
196S-69 

3,100 
5,500 


Estimated 
1969-70 

3,600 
6.500 


Need 

To  sustain  a  drug  violation  charge  it  must  be  proven 
that  the  substance  in  question  is  in  fact  a  prohibited 
druar.  This  can  only  be  done  by  an  expert  laboratory 
analysis. 

Objectives 

To  analyze  narcotic  and  restricted  dangerous  drugs 
and  to  testify  in  court  as  to  the  result  of  the  analyses. 
To  receive  for  safekeeping  and  ultimate  destruction 
all  narcotics  seized  by  California  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

General  Description 

Chemist-agents  in  the  bureau  receive  all  types  of 
seized  drugs  and  analyze  the  drugs  to  determine  the 
nature  of  their  narcotic  or  restricted  dangerous  drug 
content.  The  chemists  prepare  a  report  on  the  results 
of  their  tests  and  are  required  to  give  expert  testi- 
mony in  court  as  to  these  results. 

The  chemists  analyze  not  only  the  drugs  seized  by 
bureau  agents  but  also  seizures  from  other  agencies 
who  do  not  have  laboratory  facilities  of  their  ovra. 

They  also  receive  narcotics  seized  by  other  agencies 
and  under  court  order  destroy  by  burning  all  nar- 
cotics so  received. 


MENT — Continued 

Element — Continued 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $216,962  $308,385  $343,557 

Personnel  man-years 11.2  14.5  16.7 

5.   Education  and  Training 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 
Number    of    public    presenta- 
tions    166  170                170 

Peace  Officers  Trained : 

On-the-job  training 10  10                  10 

Training  seminars 1,875  1,925             2,000 

Narcotic  agent  trainees  trained  29  15                  40 

Need 

Many  peace  ofBcers,  particularly  in  the  smaller  de- 
partments, have  onh^  the  sketchiest  knowledge  of  nar- 
cotic enforcement.  By  training  these  officers  so  that 
they  can  handle  local  investigations,  the  bureau's  en- 
forcement burden  is  reduced  and  more  time  is  avail- 
able to  spend  on  the  major  violators. 

Civic,  professional  and  youth  groups  evince  a  great 
interest  in  the  state's  drug  problem  and  request  edu- 
cational talks. 

Time  and  effort  must  be  devoted  to  internal  training 
of  the  narcotic  agent-trainee  to  ensure  their  develop- 
ment into  fully  qualified  narcotic  agents. 

Ohjectives 

To  provide  training  in  narcotic  enforcement  to  offi- 
cers in  other  agencies  and  to  bureau  agents.  On  a 
selective  basis,  to  give  educational  presentation  to 
civic,  professional  and  youthful  groups. 

General  Description 

Training  is  presented  to  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  by  two  general  methods.  The  most  effective 
method  is  on-the-job  training  given  to  a  police  officer 
assigned  to  the  bureau  for  a  30-  or  60-day  training  pe- 
riod. Some  10  to  15  police  officers  are  so  trained  each 
year.  A  more  commonly  used  method  is  to  hold  train- 
ing seminars  as  requested  by  the  heads  of  various 
Inw  enforcement  agencies.  Usually  these  seminars  run 
from  three  to  six  hours  and  are  attended  by  various 
peace  officers  in  the  area.  Typical  of  the  seminars  held 
is  the  three-hour  presentation  made  to  each  cadet  class 
at  the  California  Highway  Patrol  Academy  or  the  six- 
hour  presentation  given  to  the  recruit  classes  of  the 
Sacramento  Police  Department. 

Various  civic  and  professional  groups  call  and  ask 
that  an  agent  give  a  talk  on  narcotics.  When  the  work- 
load permits  these  talks  are  given ;  however,  far  more 
requests  are  rejected  than  accepted. 

The  bureau  is  filling  vacancies  by  hiring  narcotic 
agent-trainees.  These  trainees  are  required  to  hold  a 
college  degree  but  do  not  have  any  previous  law  en- 
forcement experience.  To  compensate  for  this  lack  of 
experience  each  trainee  receives  an  intensive,  closely 
supervised,  eight-week  training  course  immediately 
upon  joining  the  bureau. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1958-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $24,565         $21,862         $25,492 

Personnel  man-years 1  0.9  1.1 
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II.   LAW   ENFORCEMENT— Continued 
Criminal  Statistics  Element 

°"*P"* '                                    i^^-f^g       ^l^^l        l^^l'Slyo  f ornia.  Data  are  collected  from  city,  county  and  state 

Data  on  enforcement  agencies    655,000       800,000       840.000  agencies  having  either  jurisdiction  where  crimes  occur 

Data  on  superior  courts 960,000     1,053,000     1,149,000  or  the  responsibility  for   apprehension,   prosecution 

Data  on  adu  t  probation 417,000         486,000         552  000  j  j.       ^         t.              •  i           ^     c     a      j 

Data    on    juvenUe    probation                     ioo,w""       oo_,uuu  ^^^^  treatment— punishment  of  offenders. 

and  detention         §^?'9°S       ^?^'^2       f^S'S^S  This  element  also  initiates  Studies  into  various  areas 

Data  on  drug  offenders 894,000         615,000         679,000  c        ■               j        •     •      i    •     i-         mi       •    i?           x-         j 

Data  on  criminal  careers 344,000       375,000       445,000  o^  crime  and  Criminal  justice.    Ihe  information  de- 

veloped  by  this  element  is  given  to  contributors  and 

'  ^*  other  appropriate  groups  and  individuals  throughout 

Objective    criminal   statistics    are   provided   legis-  the  state, 

lators,   justice   agency   administrators,   the   judiciary  To  carry  out  its  fact-gathering  responsibility,  the 

and  all  others   concerned  vrith   the   accounting   and  bureau  has  organized  three  major  components  vpith 

interpretation  of  California's  annual  losses  and  gains  discrete  tasks  in  separate  reporting  areas  as  follows: 

in  crime  and  its  related  areas.  These  data  assist  those  1.  Enforcement  agencies 

administering  criminal   justice    in   making   decisions  2.  Courts  and  probation 

and  evaluating  programs.  A  central  bureau  assures  o    r<  •    •     1                    j  j          j^     :i 

objective  reporting  by  an  independent  agency  not  in-  ^-  <^'-™^al  careers  and  drug  offenders 

voiced  in  the_  operating  programs  beingevaluated.  ,„p^,                                           ,^^„^,         ^^^.^^^^^        ^^^.^^^^ 

Ine  basic  information  relating  to  crime  presently  1967-6S        i96S-69        1969^70 

exists  in  the  varied  records  of  several  hundred  agen-  Expenditures    $742,250      $847,955      $890,111 

eies  of  different  types  in  the  state  who  are  engaged  in  Personnel  man-years 76.2  82.3  83.7 

some   phase   of   administering   criminal   justice.   The  w    7  7    ^  t-  .1 

,       j^    •      i                 J         1  ,    •        ,,        »      ,           -1    ..  WorJcIoad  Information 

most    efficient   way   to    obtain   the   facts   relating   to 

crimes,  offenders,  and  the  processes  of  justice  is  to  The  flow  of  facts  on  California's  criminal  popula- 

center  the  responsibility  in  one   element  which   can  tion  has  increased  steadily  since  1964.  The  separate 

provide  the  needed  technical  knowledge  and  eompe-  bits  of  information  are  now  being  related  through 

tence  to  select,  gather,  compile,  analyze  and  publish  clerical  processes.  To  routinely  bring  together  at  one 

the  essential  data  concerning  crime  in  California.  point  in  the  bureau  discrete  data  from  different  ad- 

Oliectives  ministration  of  criminal  justice  agencies  now  requires 

overall  high-level  clerical  supervision  in  the  courts 

The  objective  is  to  develop,  interpret  and  report  and  probation  component, 

facts  that  describe  the  principal  attributes  of  crim-  A  recent  innovation  has  been  the  creation  of  a  een- 

mahty   and   the   effectiveness   of   official   agencies   in  tral  index  function  in  the  superior  court  prosecutions 

California  designated  to  administer  criminal  justice.  task.  This  permits  relating  and  bringing  together  at 

General  Description  ^^^  point  all  the  information  the  bureau  has  on  a 

single  individual  that  is  gathered  from  different  sets 

The  criminal  statistics  element  carries  on  the  con-  of  city  and  county  agencies.  One  supervising  clerk 

tinuing  .studj^  of  the  incidence  of  crime  and  delin-  position  is  proposed  to  coordinate  the  operation  of 

quency  and  the  processes  of  criminal  justice  in  Call-  this  index  function. 

Telecommunications 


Output                                                       Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S           196S-.69  1959-70 

Directed  messages 2,465,494  2,687,389  2,928,576 

Bulletins    145,790         158,999  173,213 

Need 

Eapid  exchange  of  information  regarding  crimes 
and  criminals  is  required  by  all  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  for 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  the  protection  of  life 
and  property.  The  quality  and  effectiveness  of  law 
enforcement  services  are  directly  related  to  the  capa- 
bility and  efficiency  of  the  communication  media  at 
the  disposal  of  law  enforcement. 

Objectives 

To  provide  continuous,  reliable,  and  versatile  tele- 
communication services  to  law  enforcement. 


General  Description 

The  present  statewide  system  consisting  of  two  torn- 
tape  relay  centers  located  in  Sacramento  and  Los  An- 
geles will  be  phased  out  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 
These  centers  provide  a  means  of  routing  a  message 
from  the  point  of  origin  to  addressee  destination  (s). 
The  system  serves  approximately  5.50  stations  either 
directly  connected  to  the  system  or  through  14  county 
networks.  The  system  is  also  linked  to  the  Law  En- 
forcement Teletypewriter  System  (LETS)  serving  the 
Continental  United  States. 

In  the  1968-69  fiscal  year,  a  new  California  Law 
Enforcement  Telecommunications  System  (CLETS) 
will  be  installed  to  replace  the  present  system.  CLETS 
will  provide  fast  and  efficient  routing  of  messages 
through  computers  located  in  Sacramento  and  Los 
Angeles.  In  addition,  CLETS  will  provide  all  agen- 


a  All  output  data  calculated  after  applying  a  weight  factor  based  on  amount  of  processing  required. 
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II.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT— Continued 
Telecommunications — Continued 

eies  on  the  system  with  the  ability  to  directly  access  '"P"*                                          igsTlfsg 

computerized  information  files  such  as  the  Highway  Existing  Teletype  System : 

Patrol's  stolen  vehicle  files,  the  Department  of  Jus-  Expenditures    $553,423 

tice's  firearm  and  property  files,  and  the  Department  ^-^^';^?'i?,?,L°i^°'/^^'^^ ^^■-'- 

of   Motor   Vehicles     driver   and   vehicle   registration  Expenditures    

fjjgg  Personnel  man-years - 

One  data  processing  systems  analyst  position  and 
one  temporary  help  position  are  proposed  to  place 
the  system  on  a  fully  operational  basis. 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$590,201 
35.9 

1,216,860 
34.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$339,893 


2,385.293 
33.T 


Criminal  Justice  Information  System 


Need 


data 


A  major  and  continuing  problem  has  been  the  need 
to  identify  and  assess  the  information  and  service 
support  requirements  of  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. The  primary  justification  for  the  law  enforce- 
ment program  within  the  Department  of  Justice  is  to 
function  as  a  central  information  and  service  center 
and  thereby  be  the  means  of  promoting  coordination. 
As  a  result,  there  has  been  pressure  on  the  depart- 
ment to  respond  to  every  request  made  by  a  criminal 
justice  agency.  The  result  has  often  been  a  shifting  of 
priorities  as  the  department  responds  to  the  pressure 
of  the  moment  rather  than  being  able  to  evaluate  a 
particular  request  in  the  context  of  the  overall  system 
needs. 

Efforts  by  tlie  Department  of  Justice,  the  California 
Peace  Officers'  Association,  the  Departments  of  Fi- 
nance and  General  Services,  the  Legislative  Analyst, 
and  the  Legislature  to  define  adequately  the  specific 
information  requirements  of  each  agency  involved  in 
the  total  system  resulted  in  the  initiation  of  an 
18-month  study.  This  study  will  seek  to  identify  the 
critical  information  flows  between  criminal  justice 
agencies  to  support  their  basic  operations. 

Objectives 

The  goal  of  the  California  Criminal  Justice  Infor- 
mation System  (CJIS)  is  to  improve  operating  and 
service  effectiveness  in  the  management  of  criminal 
justice  information. 

Oeneral  Description 

The  current  project  provides  for  completion  of  the 
design  study  by  March  31,  1969.  The  project  has  fol- 
lowed guidelines  proposed  by  Lockheed  Missiles  and 
Space  Company  resulting  in  a  unique  opportunity  for 
various  criminal  justice  agencies  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  the  system.  The  project  design  is 
based  on  a  three-cycle  approach  involving  successive 
interviews  and  evaluations  engaging  the  project  staff 
and  user  agencies. 

The  system  design  is  near  completion.  Data  regard- 
ing user  needs  and  recognition  of  technological,  prac- 
tical and  political  constraints  have  been  analyzed  and 
corresponding  modifications  are  being  made  to  por- 
tions of  the  system  as  required.  In  addition,  the 
system  is  being  refined  by  developing  items  such  as 


associated 


coding  structures,  field  length,  processing  rules, 
flow  and  processing  logic. 

As  the  design  now  stands,  the  Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation System  will  offer  the  following  information 
outputs  in  response  to  specific  inquiries  made  by 
system  users  at  the  various  decision-making  points  in 
the  criminal  justice  process  : 

Suspicious  Vehicle  Check : 

Stolen  status  of  vehicle 

Stolen  status  of  plates 

Involvement  of  vehicle  with  a  felony 

Warrant  and  criminal  status  of  any 
person 
Field  Check  of  Individual : 

"Wanted  status 

Criminal  categories 

Violence  potential 

Identification  data 

Driving  status 
Establish  Suspects  for  Further  Investigation : 

Identification  data 

Criminal  categories 

Criminal  status 

Associates 
Investigation  of  Suspects : 

Criminal  status 

Criminal  record  summary 

Criminal  history  record 

Associates  information 
Suspicious  Weapon  Check : 

Description  of  recorded  stolen  weapons 
Weapon  History  Check : 

Owner  of  weapon 

Pawn  data 

Stolen  weapon  recovery  data 
Weapon  Owner  Criminal  Background  Sales : 

Criminal  background  on  purchases  of  firearms 
Suspicious  Property  Cheek : 

Stolen  property  description 

Lost  property  description 
Investigate  Property  Eeported  Stolen : 

Pawned  property  descriptions 
Investigate  Fraudulent  Document  Crime : 

Stolen  cheek  data 

Credit  card  data 

NSF  fraud  cheek  data 
Statewide  File  for  Warrants 
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II.   LAW   ENFORCEMENT— Continued 
Criminal  Justice  Information  System — Continued 


Arrest  and  Booking : 

Booking  identification 

Abstract  of  outstanding  warrant 

Criminal  status 

Personal  data 

Criminal  history  summary 
Taking  a  Juvenile  into  Custody : 

Other  agencies  having  contact 

Juvenile  status 
CII  Fingerprint  Verification : 

Identification  procedure  more  timely 
Prosecutor  Prepares  to  Prove  Priors : 

Criminal  history  summary 

Criminal  history 
District  Attorney  Witness  Check : 

Personal  identification 

Criminal  status  information 

Criminal  history  summary 
Presentence  Investigation  : 

Criminal  historj^ 

Associates  information 
Intake  at  Corrections : 

Criminal  history 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$292,028 
8.6 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Expenditures     $316,284 

Personnel  man-yeavs 9.1 

Workload  Information 

In  addition  to  finalizing  the  system  design,  the  Cali- 
fornia Justice  Information  System  staff  is  also  making 
a  sttidy  to  determine  the  best  way  to  convert  records 
in  the  present  system  to  become  a  usable  part  of  the 
automated  sj'stem.  Some  of  the  records  to  be  converted 


include  the  voluminous  personal  data  and  criminal 
history  files  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  primary 
sources  of  personal  data  and  criminal  history  are  the 
soundex  cards  (approximatelj^  9  million  including 
aliases),  fingerprint  cards  (approximately  7  million) 
and  criminal  record  folders  (approximately  3.8  mil- 
lion). Many  records  contain  information  that  may  not 
justify  conversion  to  the  automated  system.  The  CJIS 
study  is  currently  developing  techniques  to  identify 
which  information  should  be  converted,  how  this  in- 
formation can  be  readily  identified  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem and  at  what  point  in  time  data  should  be  con- 
verted to  the  new  system  format. 

The  message  processing  portion  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Information  System  (CJIS),  as  well  as 
the  California  Law  Enforcement  Teletj^ie  System 
(CLBTS),  are  being  simulated  to  determine  how  they 
will  function  under  varying  conditions  such  as  vol- 
umes of  messages,  different  kinds  of  data  sending  and 
receiving  devices,  computer  capability  to  store  data 
and  number  of  computer  programs  within  a  system. 

The  design  study  will  produce  the  following  re- 
ports : 

a.  Catalog  of  existing  system 

b.  Statement  of  users  requirements 

c.  Assessment  of  social  trends 

d.  Advanced  systems  design  description 

e.  Implementation  plan 

Initial  implementation  will  begin  during  1968-69  to 
the  extent  that  available  funds  will  permit.  Complete 
implementation  and  conversion  of  existing  systems  is 
planned  through  1972-73. 


III.   DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Need 


General  administration  includes  the  leadership  and 
policy  guidance  necessary  to  carry  out  the  programs 
of  the  department. 

Olijectives 

The  objectives  of  the  administrative  units  are  to 
provide  the  executive  and  managerial  supervision  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  department's  programs  functioning 
smoothly  and  progressively  to  modify  programs  as 
changes  are  needed. 


General  Description 

The  executive  and  managerial  functions  include  the 
Attornej'  General,  his  Chief  Deputy  and  their  imme- 
diate staff.  Overall  policy  determination  and  direction 
originate  within  this  group. 

The  fiscal  office  provides  all  services  necessary  in 
the  administration  and  management  of  the  depart- 
mental budget.  Services  performed  include  budgeting, 
accounting  and  business  services. 

The  personnel  office  provides  all  services  dealing 
with  the  documentation  of  personnel  and  payroll 
changes  within  the  department. 

One  clerical  position  is  proposed  in  support  of  the 
other  proposed  new  positions  for  the  department. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  eosts- 
Workload  adjustments 


56.6 


61 


59.1 
2.9 


Totals,  Administration 56.6  61 

Less  Amount  Distributed  to  Other  Programs  : 

Legal   Services   —.35  -38 

Law  Enforcement -9  -11 


62 

-39 
-10 


Net    Totals,    Administration    (General 
Fund)    


12.6 


12 


13 


$1,160,112 


$1,160,112 

-$715,569 
-188,118 

$256,425 


$1,299,399 


$1,299,399 

-$777,S87 
-S20,S73 

$301,239 


$1,341,954 
20,840 

$1,362,794 


-216,831 
$353,521 
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Program  Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  Commission  on  Peace  Officers  training  of  city  and  county  peace  officers.  The  Corn- 
Standards  and  Training  is  to  raise  and  maintain  the  mission  on  Peace  Officers  Standards  and  Training  ap- 
level  of  competence  of  California  peace  officers  and  to  portions  revenue  received  from  penalties  on  criminal 
provide  such  other  services  to  local  law  enforcement  and  traffic  tines  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
as  prescribed  by  law.  To  accomplish  this,  the  eommis-  reimburse  them  for  part  of  the  costs  of  training  peace 
sion  establishes  minimum  standards  of  physical,  officers, 
mental,   and  moral  fitness  for   the  recruitment  and 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

I.  Assistance    to    Cities    and    Counties    for    Peace    Officers  1967-6S                 196S-69                 1969-70 

Standards  and  Training $1,596,062           $3,948,300           $4,927,400 

II.  Administration— Undistributed    140,627                296,448                380.311 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS §1,736,689           $4,244,748           $5,307,711 

Beimlursements    -S,2oS                  -4,000                            - 

NET  TOTALS.  PROGRAMS $1,733,431           $4,240,748           $5,307,711 

Peace  Officers  Training  Fund l,7(fP,004             i,205,257             5,301,SS5 

Federal  funds 2^,^27                  35,491                    o,S26 

Personnel  man-years  8.5                      20.4                      21.5 


I.  ASSISTANCE  TO  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES  FOR    PEACE  OFFICERS  STANDARDS  AND  TRAINING 


Need 


In  order  that  their  lives  and  property  be  protected, 
the  people  of  California  must  be  served  by  trained  and 
competent  peace  officers. 

Ohjectives 

To  encourage  and  assist  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  maintatn  minimum  standards  in  the  selec- 
tion and  training  of  enforcement  officers. 

Authority 

Chapter  1823,  Statutes  of  1959;  amended  1967. 
Chapter  1305,  Statutes  of  1968.  Section  13,500  Penal 
Code.  Section  13,512  Penal  Code.  Section  13,513  Penal 
Code. 


Output 


Actual 
1957-68 

410 


Estimated 
1968-69 

440 

3,300 
8,600 

920,000 
450,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 
460 

3.400 
10,400 

1,217.200 
587,400 


.Jurisdictions  participating 

Officers  Receiving  Training : 

Recruit 3,775 

Advanced  and  technical 831 

Mnn-hours  of  Training  Received  : 

Recruit 613,000 

Advanced  and  technical 300,000 

General  Description 

Assistance  is  given  to  those  cities  and  counties  which 
qualify  for  state  aid  for  peace  officer  training  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  1823,  Statutes  of  1959.  Each 
jurisdiction  participating  in  the  program  is  reim- 
bursed from  the  Peace  Officer  Training  Fund  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  officers  who  qualify  for  train- 
ing reimbursement. 

Eeceipts  accruing  to  the  Peace  Officer  Training 
Fund  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  are  estimated 
$6,250,000.  These  funds  will  permit  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  peace  officer  standards  and  training  pro- 
gram developed  since  1961  and  considered  necessary 
for  law  enforcement  in  California  to  reach  its  full 
potential.  Eeunbursement  will  be  paid  for  the  basic 
course  which  is  being  increased  from  its  present  level 


of  200  hours  to  400  hours.  It  is  expected  that  the 
supervisory  course  will  be  increased  from  the  present 
level  of  SO  hours  to  100  hours.  The  middle  manage- 
ment course  from  the  present  level  of  100  hours  wUl 
remain  at  this  level.  Two  executive  development 
courses,  one  an  annual  refresher  course  of  24  hours  in 
length,  are  designed  to  keep  chief  executive  officers 
and  their  first  assistants  fully  informed  of  changes  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement.  The  100-hour  course  is 
designed  to  fully  acquaint  a  newly-appointed  chief 
executive  officer  or  a  first  assistant  with  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  the  office  of  chief  of  police  or 
sheriO;. 

Technical  and  special  courses  will  be  offered,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  40  to  as  long  as  480  hours.  These 
courses  will  train  approximately  500  officers  a  j^ear  in 
the  various  technical  fields  necessary  for  a  modern 
department  to  function  efficiently.  Included  among 
the  courses  already  certified  is  the  delinquency  con- 
trol institute  which  has  been  offered  for  the  past  20 
years  by  the  University  of  Southern  California.  The 
commission's  action  here  provides  financial  aid  for  50 
percent  of  salary  and  living  costs  while  an  officer 
undergoes  the  12-week,  480-hour  course  offered  at  the 
university,  which  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
training  officers  and  juvenile  control  work.  An  ad- 
vanced officers  course  designed  to  train  experienced 
officers  in  new  techniques  and  to  provide  new  in- 
formation of  recent  changes  in  legal  decisions  is  now 
in  operation  and  is  expected  to  be  offered  to  at  least 
S.OOO  of  the  state's  32.000  regular,  sworn  peace  offi- 
cers during  fiscal  j'ear  1969-70.  This  course  will  en- 
compass at  least  40  hours  of  instruction  during  which 
the  officer  will  be  provided  with  the  information  es- 
sential for  him  to  maintain  his  competence  as  a  trained 
professional  law  enforcement  officer.  A  total  of  13,800 
officers  will  receive  some  type  of  peace  officer  stand- 
ards and  training  courses  during  this  period.  Eeim- 
bursement  to  cities  and  counties  for  this  period  of 
allocation  is  estimated  at  $4,927,400. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
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I.  ASSISTANCE  TO  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES  FOR  PEACE  OFFICERS  STANDARDS  AND  TRAINING— Continued 

Peace  Officer  Training  Fund $1,596,062  $3,948,300  $4,927,400 

Workload  Information  Reimbursement  to  local  jurisdictions  to  cover  portions 

Workload  in  this  program  is  determined  by  the 


Commission  on  Peace  Officers  Standards  and  Training 
in  accordance  with  its  training  standards  and  goals. 


of  their  training  costs  is  dependent  upon  the  realiza- 
tion of  revenue  from  penalties  on  criminal  fines  and 
traffic  fines. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Need 


The  administration  of  a  statewide  program  involv- 
ing over  400  jurisdictions  and  the  allocation  of  over 
$4,000,000  in  reimbursements  requires  competent 
management. 

Oijecihes 

The  objectives  of  the  administrative  units  are  to 
provide  the  executive  and  managerial  leadership  nec- 


essary to  carry  on  the  programs  to  attain  the  goals 
of  the  commission. 

Authority 

Chapter  1823,  Statutes  of  1959.  Chapter  1305, 
Statutes  of  1968.  Section  13500,  Penal  Code.  Section 
13513,  Penal  Code. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 8.5         11.8  9.8 

Workload  adjustments —  8.6         11.7 

Totals,  Administration 8.5         20.4         21.5 

Peace  Officer  Training  Fund  

Federal  funds 

Reimbursements 

Program  Elements : 

Peace  officer  education  and  training 

Peace    officer   selection   standards    

Administrative  counseling  service   

Law  enforcement  recruitment  project 


$140,627 


$140,627 

112,9Jt2 

2Jf,W 

3,258 

$58,200 
58,000 

24,427 


$197,565 

98,883 

$296,448 

256,957 

S5,Ji91 

-4,000 

$89,367 
89,367 
82,223 
35,491 


$238,312 
141,999 

$380,311 

STJ,,i85 
5,826 


$129,166 

129,166 

116,153 

5,826 


Peace  Officer  Education  and  Training  Element 

TJppti  Output                                                        Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Effective  law  enforcement  is  necessary  to  protect  ^^.'^'^^  "^'^^'■s  receiving  train- 

...  ,  j^       _     .    .         .  •    i  1  ^  mg    4,616  12,400  13,800 

citizens  and  property.  Training  is  an  integral  part  Liaison  with  coUeges  and  train- 

of  producing  adequate  law  enforcement  personnel.  ing  schools 95  100  105 

Man-hours   of   training   super- 
Ohjectives  vised 960,000      1,370,000     1,806,000 

It  is  the  commission's  goal  that  by  1975  all  police  '"''"* 

departments  and  sheriffs'  offices  within  the  State  of  Expenditures   $58,200       $89,367      $129,166 

California  be  manned  by  sworn  officers  who  have  been  Personnel  man-years 3.5  7.7  8.3 

selected,  trained  and  educated  according  to  the  estab-  Workload  Information 
lished  minimum  standards. 

An  important  secondary  objective  is  to  educate  the  In  1961  less  than  400,000  man-hours  of  police  train- 
public  as  to  the  need  for  professional  selection  and  ing  were  received  by  the  24,500  officers  in  the  state; 
training  in  a  police  agency.  It  is  equally  important  to  in  1967-68  over  1,100,000  man-hours  of  police  train- 
impress  upon  the  public  that  police  departments  op-  ing  were  received  by  over  30,000  police  officers  in  the 
erate  at  less  cost  and  with  greater  effectiveness  when-  state.  For  the  1969-70  fiscal  year,  2,010,000  hours  of 
ever  good  administrative-management  standards  pre-  training  and  education  is  planned  for  the  more  than 
vail.  32,000  peace  officers  working  in  cities  and  counties. 
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II.  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 
Peace  Officer  Education  and  Training  Element — Continued 


The  passage  of  Chapter  1305,  Statutes  of  1968, 
added  a  penalty  assessment  of  $1  for  each  $20  of 
traffic  fines  to  be  paid  into  the  Peace  Officer  Training 
Fund.  This  has  added  to  the  present  receipts  accruing 
from  the  $5  from  every  $20  of  criminal  fines  and  will 
provide  adequate  revenue  to  implement  and  si;stain  a 
statewide  peace  officer  standards  and  training  pro- 
gram that  will  greatly  improve  police  service  to  all 
cities  and  counties  in  the  program. 

The  neAV  legislation  provides  for  substantial  in- 
creases in  reimbursements  to  cities  and  counties  a,nd 


provides  for  increased  basic  training  of  up  to  400 
hours,  continuation  of  the  present  80-hour  supervisory 
course  which  will  include  all  sworn  officers  engaged 
in  the  tasks  of  first  level  supervision,  a  middle  man- 
agement course  for  all  officers  between  the  ranks  of 
first  level  supervisor  and  department  head,  and  at 
least  two  types  of  executive  development  courses 
which  will  provide  greatly  needed  administrative 
management  training  to  department  heads  and  their 
first  assistants. 


Peace  Officer  Selection  Standards  Element 


Need 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

280 

320 

400 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  minimum  selection 
standards  established  by  the  commission  are  main- 
tained by  each  of  the  jurisdictions  receiving  state  as- 
sistance, an  inspection  program  must  be  carried  on. 

Objectives 

To  encourage  and  verify  compliance  with  the  estab- 
lished minimum  standards  by  inspecting  the  jurisdic- 
tions participating  in  the  program  and  to  inform  the 
Commission  on  Peace  Officers  Standards  and  Training 
of  those  local  agencies  failing  to  meet  the  standards. 

Output 

Compliance  inspections 

General  Description 

The  inspection  process  consists  of  an  audit  of  the 
procedures  used  by  the  jurisdiction  to  select,  train 
and  employ  law  enforcement  personnel,  and  also  pro- 
vides a  counseling  service  to  improve  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  this  important  administrative  process.  If 
the  result  of  the  inspection  reveals  operational  or 
structural  defects  in  the  department,  the  department 
head  is  made  aware  of  the  defects  and  invited  to  use 
the  commission's  services  to  correct  them. 

Extensive   investigations  are   frequently  necessary 

to   establish  facts   concerning  apparent  failure  of  a 

§5    local  department  to  meet  employment  standards.  The 
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result  of  such  investigations  furnishes  the  commission 
with  facts  on  which  decisions  are  based. 

An  additional  function  of  this  section  is  to  train 
and  counsel  those  police  personnel  in  local  depart- 
ments selected  to  conduct  background  investigations 
of  newly  recruited  officers.  Failure  of  a  city  to  ade- 
quately investigate  the  background  of  newly  employed 
officers  is  a  common  deficiency  which  frequently  leads 
to  the  employment  of  an  unqualified  police  officer. 
Consultants  first  contact  the  head  of  the  police  agency 
to  establish  proper  rapport  for  later  dealings  with  the 
client  jurisdiction.  If  it  is  established  that  the  depart- 
ment head  is  indifferent  to  standards  or  has  shown 
bad  faith  in  his  dealings  with  the  commission,  the 
staff  may  deal  directly  with  the  responsible  city  or 
county  official  to  obtain  remedial  action. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $58,000  $89,367  $129,166 

Personnel  man-years 3.5  7.7  8.2 

Workload  Information 

Workload  in  this  element  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  city  and  county  law  enforcement  agencies 
using  the  minimum  standards  established  by  the 
Commission  on  Peace  Officers  Standards  and  Train- 
ing and  thus  receiving  state  assistiince. 


Need 


Jnrisdictions  participating 

Administrative  Counseling  Service  Element 

Output 


Actual 
1967-68 
398 


Actual 
1967-6S 


89 
90 
fll 


To  assist  and  provide  local  jurisdictions  with 
counseling  service  for  the  improvement  of  adminis- 
tration, management,  or  operations  of  a  police  agency 
in  implementing  improved  practices  and  techniques. 

Objectives 

Make  preliminary  identification  and  evaluation  of 
administrative  problems  with  recommendations  for 
resolving  them.  Provide  general  surveys  involving  ex- 
tensive review  and  analysis  of  an  agency's  total 
operation  with  conclusive  recommendations  for  im- 
provement. 


Estimated 
1968-69 
440 


Estimated 
1968-69 
100 


Estimated 
1969-70 
460 


Estimated 
1969-70 
125 


Agency  requests  served  _^ - 

General  Description 

Administrative  counseling  service  provides,  upon 
request  of  a  local  jurisdiction,  expert  counseling  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  administrative  manage- 
ment and  operations  of  a  police  agency.  The  service 
may  also  provide  assistance  in  implementing  improved 
practices  and  techniques. 
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II.  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 


Administrative  Counseling 
Workload  Information 

Four  major  areas  of  service  are  envisioned : 

1.  Preliminary  identification  and  evaluation  of 
administrative  problems. 

2.  Counseling  to  help  resolve  administrative  prob- 
lems. 

3.  Surveys  designed  to  aid  in  the  solution  of 
police  problems. 

4.  General  surveys  involving  extensive  revievs' 
and  analysis  of  an  agency's  total  operation,  and  of 
the  services  provided  by  that  agency. 


Service  Element — Continued 

The  rendering  of  each  of  these  services  will  include 
the  preparation  of  a  written  report  which  analyzes 
the  problems  and  recommends  actions  to  be  taken  for 
their  solution.  In  some  instances  the  specialized  sur- 
veys and  general  surveys  will  require  the  hiring  of 
special  consultants  by  contract  in  order  for  services 
to  be  adequately  provided. 


Input 


Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$82,223 
3 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$116,153 


Law  Enforcement  Recruitment  Project  (Federal  Funded  Grant) 


Need 


Experience  has  indicated  the  need  to  study  in 
greater  depth  some  of  the  deeply  rooted  causes  that 
tend  to  neutralize  the  capability  of  law  enforcement 
to  attract  and  retain  desirable  candidates.  Lateral 
entry,  salaries,  pension  systems  and  promotional  pol- 
icies appear  as  internal  problems  that  are  to  be 
studied. 

Oijectives 

To  determine  the  problems  encountered  in  recruit- 
ing and  retaining  qualified  persons  in  law  enforce- 
ment careers  and  formulate  plans  for  relieving  the 
problems. 

General  Desoriptions 

Engage  in  a  program  of  research,  survey,  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  civil  service  laws  and  rules  of  mu- 


nieipalitiBg  and  county  governments  in  California. 
-Advocate  and  recommend  modifications  and  changes 
to  statutes,  ordinances,  rules  and  regulations  which 
place  restraints  on  the  raising  of  police  standards 
and  inhibit  law  enforcement  recruitment. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$35,491 
2 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$5,826 


Expenditures    $24,427 

Personnel  man-years 1.5 

Workload  Information 

This  grant  from  the  federal  office  of  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  is  a  continuation  into  the  second 
year  of  the  California  law  enforcement  recruitment 
program  and  is  scheduled  for  termination  August  31, 
1969. 


COUNCIL  ON   CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

Program  Objectives 

Chapter  1661,  Statutes  of  1967,  created  the  California  Council  on  Criminal  Justice  in  furtherance  of  crime 
prevention  and  control. 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Crime  Prevention  and  Control  (General  Fund) 

Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

_ 

$75,000 

$75,000 

- 

2 

2 

CRIME   PREVENTION   AND  CONTROL 


General  Description 

The  council,  composed  of  25  members,  is  to  develop 
plans  for  the  prevention,  detection,  and  control  of 
crime  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice ;  to  en- 
courage coordination,  planning  and  research  by  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies  throughout 
the  state  and  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  proposals 
and  projects  in  this  field;  to  develop  plans  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  proposed,  existing, 
and  completed  research  and  development  projects ;  and 


to  advise  the  Governor,  Legislature,  and  the  various 
state  departments  and  local  jurisdictions  charged  with 
responsibility  in  criminal  justice  matters. 

The  council  is  also  responsible  for  approving  the 
annual  budget  of  the  California  Crime  Technological 
Research  Foundation. 

This  council  is  the  official  state  law  enforcement 
planning  agency  to  administer  the  federal  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Applica- 
tions for  federal  grants  under  this  act  are  pending. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-88 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing    program    costs    (General 
Fund)    - 


$75,000 


$75,000 
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CALIFORNIA  CRIME  TECHNOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Crime  technological  research  (General  Fund) 

General  Description 

Chapter  1661,  Statutes  of  1967,  created  the  Cali- 
fornia Crime  Technological  Research  Foimdation  in 
furtherance  of  crime  prevention  and  control.  The 
foundation  is  a  public  corporation  composed  of  a 
board  of  directors  with  15  members.  The  foundation 
is  to  foster  and  support  scientific  and  technological 
research  in  California ;  to  identify,  review,  and  evalu- 
ate research  developments  applied  to  the  prevention 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

- 

$75,000 

$75,000 

and  detection  of  crime  and  the  apprehension  and 
treatment  of  criminals;  to  sponsor  and  conduct  con- 
ferences and  studies,  collect  and  dissemminate  infor- 
mation, and  issue  periodic  reports  relating  to  scien- 
tific and  technological  research  concerning  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime.  The  budget  of  the 
foundation  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  California 
Council  on  Criminal  Justice  before  submission  to  the 
Legislature. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs- 


$75,000 


$75,000 


ASSISTANCE   TO   COUNTIES   FOR   PUBLIC   DEFENDERS 


SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Assistance  to  Counties  for  Public  Defenders  (General  Fund)- 
General  Description 

Chapter  1334,  Statutes  of  1965,  added  Section 
987(b)  to  the  Penal  Code,  which  provides  that  the 
General  Fund  shall  contribute  to  the  counties  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  amount  budg- 
eted by  counties  for  the  purpose  of  providing  legal 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$600,000 

$775,000 

$775,000 

assistance  to  indigents  charged  with  violation  of  state 
criminal  law.  The  total  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
by  counties  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000  in  1968-69 
and  $12,000,000  in  1969-70.  The  subvention  in  the 
amount  of  $775,000  represents  a  continuation  of  the 
same  dollar  amount  as  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


I.  Assistance  to  Counties  for  Public  Defenders  (General  Fund). 


$600,000 


$775,000 


$775,000 
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ADMINISTRATION   AND   PAYMENT  OF   TORT   LIABILITY   CLAIMS 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

1957-6S  1968-69  1959-70 

Administration  and  Payment  of  Tort  Liability  Claims  Program $563,080           $1,321,354           $2,219,262 

NET  TOTALS,   PROGRAM  $563,080           $1,321,354           $2,219,262 

General  Fund 555,916            l,S21,S5i             2,219,262 

Special  funds 7,i6^                           -                          — 

Program  Analysis 

Chapter  1681,  Statutes  of  1963  established  legisla-  eral  Fund  agencies  except  the  University  of  California, 

tion  governing  the  liability  and  nonliability  of  the  and  a  small  number  of  agencies  with  unique  liability 

state  for  tort  actions  of  its  officers  and  employees.  This  problems  which  are  covered  under  insurance  policies, 

act  also  established  rules  governing  the  extent  of  duty  General  fund  expenditures  are  proposed  for  awards 

of  the  state  to  pay  judgments  and  to  indemnify  its  and   settlements,   insurance   for   tort   settlements  for 

employees.  amounts  from  $1  to  $50  million,  and  administrative 

The  state,  in  general,  has  assumed  liability  for  all  costs  in  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Board  of 

losses  up  to  $1  million  and  has  purchased  insurance  Control, 

covering  losses  from  $1  to  $50  million.  Budget  year  expenditures  are  anticipated  to  increase 

This  budget  provides  for  the  administration  of  the  as  a  result  of  cases  reaching  settlement. 
program  and  for  payment  of  claims  against  all  Gen- 


AID   TO  VICTIMS  OF   CRIMES   OF  VIOLENCE 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Aid  to  Victims  of  Crimes  of  Violence 

Office  of  Attorney  General  services 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS 

General  Fund 

Indemnity  Fund 

Need 

Victims  of  crimes  of  violence  suffer  both  physical 
and  financial  hardships  as  a  result  of  such  crimes. 

Oijectives 

To  indemnify  those  needy  state  citizens  who  are 
injured  as  a  result  of  a  crime  of  violence. 

General  Description 

The  victim  of  a  crime  of  violence,  his  family,  or 
any   persons    dependent   upon   the    victim   for   their 


ACTUAL 
1967-6S 
$22,411 


$22,411 

15,JiU 
6,997 


ESTIMATED 
196S-69 

$105,374 


$105,374 

100,000 

5,374 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
$102,000 
25,000 

$127,000 

125,000 

2,000 


support  may  file  a  claim  with  the  State  Board  of 
Control.  Eligibility  for  an  award  is  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Control  after  an  investigation  of  the 
claim  by  the  Attorney  General.  However,  no  claim 
may  exceed  $5,000.  This  budget  includes  moneys  for 
claims  as  well  as  supportive  services  of  the  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

Authority 

Government  Code,  Sections  13960  through  13966. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs _  _  _  $22,411 

General  Fund 15,414 

Indemnity  Fund 6,997 


$105,374 

100,000 
S,S74 


$127,000 

125,000 
2,000 
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Departmentcsl  Objectives 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  Military  Department  is  to  pro-  tu  provide  military  units  ready  for  federal  mobiliza- 

vide   an  effective  military  organization  for   employ-  tion  missions;  and  to  perform  such  other  missions  as 

ment  within  the  State  of  California  to  support  the  are  required  by  the  State  Militarj^  and  Veterans  Code 

Constitution   and   protect   life   and  property   during  or  as  directed  by  the  Governor, 
periods  of  civil  disturbance,  emergency  or  disaster; 

SUM,%1ARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Actual  Estimated  Proposed 

1967-68  Fiscal  Year 1968-69  Fiscal  Year 1969-70  Fiscal  Year 

Total  Support      Federal  funds  *  Total  Support      Federal  funds  *  Total  Support      Federal  funds  * 

I.  California  Na- 
tional  Guard   ___  $44,531,353  $2,942,075  $41,589,278     $48,304,953  $3,276,733  $45,028,220    $52,024,801  $3,833,984  $48,690,817 
II.  California  Cadet 

Corps 81,5.35         81,535  -  85,839         85,839  -  90,376         90,376 

[II.  Office  of  The  Com- 
manding  General, 
State  Military 
Forces   2,894,535     1,449,133       1,445,402         3,238,955     1,690,496       1,543,459         3,623,174     1,931,848       1,691,326 

Totals    $47,507,423  $4,472,743  $43,034,680      $51,624,747  $5,053,068  $46,571,679     $55,738,351  $5,356,208  $50,382,143 

Reimlursemenis -50,830        -50,830  -  -56.67-',        -56,61.',  -  -55,631        -55,631 

Totals,   Program $47,456,593  $4,421,913  $43,034,680     $51,568,078  $4,996,394  $46,571,679     $55,682,720  $5,300,577  $50,382,143 

Federal  granis -616,J,S6      -6T6,J,S6  -  -719,796      -719,796  -  -756,128      -756,128 

Net  Totals,  Programs  $46,780,107  $3,745,427  $43,034,680  $50,848,277  $4,276,598  $46,571,679  $54,926,592  $4,544,449  $50,382,143 

General  Fund -     3,7J,5,J,27  -  -     ji,276,59S                      -  -     J,,5UMS 

Federal  funds -                  -  J,3,0Si,680  -                  -    1,6,571,679  -                  -    50,382,1J,S 

Personnel  man-years  _  -            375.8  -  -            388.7                     -  -            3S7.6 

ST'MJIART  OF  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 
I.  California  Na- 
tional Gnard _  _  _  _  _  _  _  $4,038 

III.  Office  of  the  Com- 
manding General. 
St.ite  Military 
Forces _  _  _  _  _  _  _  74,322 

TOTAL  AUGMEN- 

_  TATIONS -  -  -  -  -  -  -        $78,360 

Reinibursments _  _  _  _  _  _  _  -3,117 

NET    TOTAL,    AUG- 

BIENTATIONS   _  --  -  ___  _  $75,243 

General  Fund -                    -  -  -                    -                      -  -  75,21,3 

Personnel  man-years -                  -  -  -                  -                    -  -  3.2 

GRAND  TOTALS, 

SUPPORT    $46,780,107  $3,745,427  $43,034,680  $.-50,848,277  $4,276,598  $46,571,679  $55,001,835  $4,619,692  $50,382,143 

General  Fund -     3,71,5,1,27                    -  -  4,276.598                    -  -    1,.619,692 

Federal  funds -                    -     1,3.034,680  -  -     1,6,571,679  -                   -     50,382,11,3 

Personnel  man-years__                     -           375.8                    -  -  388.7                     -  -           390.8 

PROGRAM    AUGMENTATIONS 


Major  civil  disorders  have  intensified  throughout 
this  state  and  the  nation  during  the  past  year  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  become  one  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment's highest  priorities.  Large  scale  military  support 
of  civil  authority  is  a  new  field  and  much  is  to  be  ac- 
complished through  the  use  of  new  techniques,  re- 
sources and  education.  The  readiness  and  ability  of 
the  Miltary  Department  Headquarters  to  furnish 
effective  military  support  is  directly  related  to  the 
cost  to  the  state  in  the  event  of  a  serious  civil  dis- 
turbance. Program  augmentations  are  proposed  for 
the  1969-70  fiscal  year  to  improve  the  department's 
capability  in  response  to  riot  control. 


7.  Calif  ornia  National  Guard     .._. 

*  Federal  funds  not  elsewhere  reported. 


This  augmentation  provides  additional  temporary 
active  dutj^  communications  personnel  and  traveling 
expense  to  improve  riot  control  capabilities. 

///.  Office  of  the  Commanding  General, 

State  Military  Forces $74,322 

This  augmentation  provides  three  additional  staff 
positions  in  department  headquarters  and  resources  to 
train  and  equip  the  National  Guard  military  person- 
nel to  furnish  effective  military  support  as  required 
to  support  local  law  enforcement  authorities.  State 
costs  will  be  partially  offset  by  $3,117  of  additional 
federal  financing. 


$4,038 
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CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL  GUARD  PROGRAM 


Need 


The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  places  on 
the  several  states  the  right  and  the  obligation  to 
ensure  their  own  securit.y  through  the  niaintenanee 
of  militia  forces.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
California  echoes  this  right  and  obligation. 

In  recent  years,  the  National  Guard  has  become 
an  increasingly  vital  and  essential  part  of  our  na- 
tional security  forces.  Although  this  facet  of  the 
guard  program  is  of  more  concern  to  the  national 
defense  establishment,  rather  than  a  direct  responsi- 
bility of  the  individual  states,  the  State  of  California 
has  a  continuing  requirement  for  state  military  forces 
immediately  responsive  to  the  Governor  to  cope  with 
the  increasing  threat  of  civil  disturbances  and  for 
military  support  of  civil  authorities  in  local  or  state- 
wide disasters,  whether  natural  or  war  caused.  The 
importance  of  such  a  military  support  capability  in 
this  state,  with  its  explosive  population  gains,  urban- 
ization, and  concentration  of  industrial  and  military 
activities  into  prime  targets  for  nuclear  attack,  can- 
not be  over-emphasized. 

The  state's  concern  for  its  militia  has  not  dimin- 
ished with  the  emergence  of  the  Armv  National  Guard 
(AENG)  and  the  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  as  first 
line  reserve  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force.  The 
National  Guard  must  now  operate  within  a  frame- 
work of  national  policy  and  federal  influence,  but  it 
remains  basically  a  state-oriented  and  directed  pro- 
gram. 

The  California  National  Guard  has  been  called  out 
several  times  each  year  for  various  events  such  as 
fires,  floods,  missing  aircraft,  missing  persons,  riots 
and  civil  disturbances.  It  is  best  known,  however,  for 
its  activities  during  major  floods,  when  it  has  pro- 
vided personnel  and  equipment  to  assist  in  evacua- 


Program  Requirements 


Actual 
1967-68  Fiscal  Year- 


Total  Support      Federal  funds  * 

Continuing  Program 
Costs : 
Army  National 

Guard  _^ $31,171,126  $2,349,7.56  $28,821,370 

Air  N,ational   Guard     13,.360,227        592,319     12,767,908 
Workload  Adjustments : 
Army  National 

Guard  _  _  _ 

Air  National   Guard  _  _  _ 


tion,  housed  refugees  in  its  armories,  protected  life 
and  property  and  transported  essential  supplies,  and 
during  civil  disturbances  such  as  riots  when  it  has 
aided  civil  authority  in  restoring  and  maintaining 
law  and  order. 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated  that  civil  disturb- 
ances can  quickly  develop  which  completely  over- 
whelm civil  law  enforcement  agencies.  Major  floods, 
fires  and  earthquakes  are  a  continuing  threat  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  international  situation  could  quickly  de- 
teriorate. The  California  ARNG  and  ANG  could  be 
needed  at  any  time  for  vital  federal  combat  missions, 
state  security,  or  military  support  of  state  disaster 
operations. 

Authority 

The  basic  authority  for  the  California  National 
Guard  rests  in  the  United  States  Constitution  in  the 
sections  relating  to  the  Militia,  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  California.  The  state  expression  in 
statutory  form  is  the  California  Military  and  Vet- 
erans Code. 

Oijeetives 

A.  To  develop  and  maintain  an  Army  National 
Guard  Force  of  approximately  22,000  officers  and 
men  in  full  operational  readiness. 

B.  To  develop  and  maintain  an  Air  National  Guard 
Force  of  approximately  4,800  officers  and  men  in  full 
operational  readiness. 

C.  To  develop  and  maintain  in  full  operational 
readiness  an  approximately  2,900-man  air  defense 
force  (air  and  army),  equipped  with  modern  manned 
interceptor  aircraft  and  ground-to-air  missile  systems, 
to  participate  in  the  air  defense  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Estimated 
196S-69  Fiscal  Year 


Proposed 
1969-70  Fiscal  Year 


Total 


Support      Federal  funds  * 


Total 


Support       Federal  funds  * 


$33,486,289  $2,596,930  $30,889,359    $36,388,541  $2,606,852  $33,781,689 
14,818,664       679,803     14,138,861      15,590,192       681,064    14,909,128 


26,052 
20,016 


26,052 
20,016 


Totals,  National 

Guard 

Program 

ReimturseTnents 

Federal  grants 


$44,531,353  $2,942,075  $41,589,278 
-S6,n0        -S6,170 
-653.182      -653,162 


$48,304,953  $3,276,733  $45,028,220 
-JiO,5H       -JiO,5U, 
-691,798     -691,798 


$52,024,801  $3,333,984  $48,690,817 
-39,164       -S9,16Jf 

-726,72/,      -726,72Jf 


Net  Totals,  National 

Guard   Program  _  $43,842,021  $2,252,743  $41,589,278 
Personnel  man-years  _  -  252  - 

*  Federal  funds  not  elsewhere  reported. 


$47,572,641  $2,544,421  $45,028,220    $51,258,913  $2,568,096  $48,690,817 
262.9  -  -  261 
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MILITARY   DEPARTMENT — Continued 

I.  CALIFORNIA   NATIONAL   GUARD   PROGRAM— Continued 
Army  National  Guard 


Output 

This  force  consists  of  Army  Troop  List  Units  al- 
lotted to  the  state  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor,  and  located 
throughout  California  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
manding General  State  Military  Forces.  The  force 
structure  contains  units  organized  identically  with 
their  active  army  counterparts,  which  are  capable 
of  rapid  expansion  to  war  strength,  trained  and 
equipped  to  defend  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
to  cover  the  concentration  of  other  forces,  and  pre- 
pared to  take  part  in  all  types  of  ground  operations 
in  the  United  States  or  overseas. 

General  Description 

Units  are  allotted  to  California  communities  so  as 
to  ensure  a  sound  recruiting  base  and  to  provide  a 
dispersed,  balanced  militia  force  trained  and  equipped 
to  function  effectively  at  existing  strength  in  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  and  the  preservation  of 
peace,  order  and  public  safety,  in  support  of  civil 
authority. 

The  total  Army  National  Guard  force  of  approxi- 
mately 22,000  officers  and  men  comprising  190  units 
at  90  percent  of  authorized  wartime  strength  is  well 
designed  and  located  to  provide  military  support  to 
civil  authorities  anywhere  in  the  State  of  California 
in  the  event  of  natural  or  war-caused  disasters,  civil 
disturbances  or  other  emergencies. 

These  units  are  organized  under  the  State  Head- 
quarters and  two  Emergency  Operation  Headquar- 
ters into  three  combat  brigades  and  seven  combat, 
combat  support,  and  service  support  groups.  Under 
this  centralized  command  structure,  large  segments 
of  the  total  strength  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
can  be  concentrated  rapidly  at  points  of  crises  any- 
where in  the  state. 

Thirty-nine  units,  involving  almost  6,000  personnel 
are  undergoing  accelerated  training,  receiving  full 
equipment  authorizations,  as  part  of  the  Army's  Se- 
lected Keserve  Force  II.  Forty  other  units  were  part 
of  the  former  Selected  Eeserve  Force  I  and,  as  such, 
have  been  equipped  and  trained  to  a  higher  level  of 
readiness  than  any  other  comparable  size  force  in 
the  history  of  the  National  Guard. 

Army  National  Guard  units  are  located  in  115  com- 
munities from  the  Oregon  to  the  Mexican  border; 
however,  most  of  the  units  and  strength  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  are  concentrated  in  or  near  the  large 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  state.  From  these  locations, 
units  are  readily  available  for  rapid  emplojTnent  in 
civil  disturbances  which  escalate  beyond  the  capa- 
bilities of  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Army  Guard  troops,  trained  and  prepared  for 
ground  combat  and  combat  support  roles,  are  capa- 
ble of  sustained  operations  under  adverse  conditions. 


They  have  special  purpose  vehicles  and  other  unique 
items  of  field  equipment,  together  with  skilled  oper- 
ators, not  available  from  civilian  resources.  They  can 
quickly  commit  and  effectively  employ  large  numbers 
of  well  organized,  well  disciplined  personnel  in  any 
emergency  when  the  Governor  feels  they  are  needed. 

The  California  Armj'  National  Guard  Air  Defense 
units  man  and  operate  essential  missile  sites  in  the 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  areas  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Air  Defense  System  of  the  Continental 
United  States,  thereby  reducing  the  costs  and  troop 
spaces  which  would  be  required  by  the  active  Army. 
These  two  battalions  with  eight  units  and  a  total 
strength  of  approximately  800  officers  and  men 
equipped  with  NIKE  Hercules  missiles  play  a  vital 
role  in  the  United  States  Army's  Continental  Air 
Defense  System.  These  units  are  approximately  70 
percent  manned  by  full-time  federally  paid  techni- 
cian employees  who  operate  and  maintain  weapon 
systems  on  a  24-hour  basis.  Individual  and  team 
training  is  conducted  on-site  except  for  annual  serv- 
ice practice  held  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  Advanced  in- 
dividual technical  training  and  such  specialties  as 
schooling  of  sentry  dogs  and  their  handlers  are  ac- 
complished through  the  Army  Service  School  System. 
Virtually  all  costs  of  Air  Defense  Forces  are  borne 
by  the  federal  government. 

The  California  Military  Academy  objective  is  to 
provide  a  continuing  source  of  qualified  enlisted  men 
and  warrant  officers  for  federal  recognition  as  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  California  Army  National 
Guard.  An  acute  shortage  of  officer  personnel  has 
existed  for  several  years.  The  Reserve  Officer  Person- 
nel Act  forces  early  retirement  of  senior  officers  and. 
in  addition,  due  to  the  civilian  status  of  members  of 
the  National  Guard,  there  is  a  high  turnover  in  officer 
ranks.  The  only  effective  solution  to  this  problem  is 
for  the  state  to  conduct  its  own  Officer  Candidate 
School,  taking  advantage  of  the  federal  support  avail- 
able for  such  programs. 

The  instruction  program  of  approximately  300 
hours  is  covered  in  three  phases:  Phase  I  (Initial 
Annual  Field  Training  Phase)  emphasizes  leadership 
development.  Phase  II  (Armory  Phase),  12  weekend 
assemblies  conducted  between  August  and  June,  is 
more  academic  in  nature,  however,  leadership  de- 
velopment is  continually  stressed.  During  Phase  III 
(Final  Annual  Field  Training  Phase),  the  cadets 
assume  senior  cadet  status.  They  assist  cadre  officers 
to  instruct  junior  cadets  and  complete  the  remainder 
of  their  curriculum.  Emphasis  is  on  tactical  training. 

Work  activities  enumerated  below,  constituting  the 
essential  functions  in  the  California  Army  National 
Guard  Program,  are  concerned  with  developing  a 
mobilization  readiness  capability  and  a  military  sup- 
port to  civil  authorities  capability.  The  latter  is  of 
primary  concern  to  state  government. 
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MILITARY   DEPARTMENT — Continued 

I.  CALIFORNIA    NATIONAL   GUARD    PROGRAM— Continued 
Army  National  Guard — Continued 


The  training  objective  is  to  ensure  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Army  National  Guard  units  effectively  imple- 
ment Army  training  directives  and  attain  operational 
readiness  for  state  and  federal  missions.  Training 
consists  of  inactive  duty  training,  annual  field  train- 
ing, individual  training,  training  at  Active  Army 
Training  Centers  under  the  Reserve  Enlisted  Pro- 
gram at  Army  Service  Schools,  and  officer  candidate 
training  conducted  by  the  California  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Inactive  duty  training  is  conducted  by  unit  com- 
manders during  unit  training  assemblies  held  pri- 
marily on  vfeekends  at  armories  or  nearby  training 
areas.  Annual  field  training  of  at  least  15  days  is 
conducted  at  state  or  federally  owned  training  sites. 
This  training  enables  the  commander  to  accomplish 
tactical  training  in  the  field,  and  weapons  firing  not 
possible  on  weekends.  Under  the  Reserve  Enlisted 
Program  all  nonprior  service  personnel  who  enlist 
in  the  California  Army  National  Guard  receive  from 
four  to  six  months  basic  combat,  advanced  individtial 
and  military  occupational  specialist  training  at  Active 
Army  Training  Centers.  The  Army  Service  Schools, 
through  resident  and  nonresident  courses,  provide 
technical  and  tactical  training  which  cannot  be  ef- 
fectively taught  within  units  or  organizations. 

The  California  Military  Academy  is  a  state-operated 
Officer  Candidate  Training  Program,  which  qualifies 
selected  enlisted  men  and  warrant  officers  for  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenants  in  the  California  Army 
National  Guard. 

The  state's  role  is  essentially  one  of  planning  and 
conducting  training  and  ensuring  that  sufficient 
equipment,  training  areas,  facilities,  and  supplies  are 
provided  to  enable  units  to  accomplish  training  ob- 
.jectives.  Department  of  the  Army  prescribes  most 
training  requirements  and  policies,  establishes  train- 
ing standards  and  provides  virtually  all  equipment 
and  funds  needed  to  support  ARNG  training  activi- 
ties. State  funding  is  provided  in  those  few  instances 
where  federal  fund  support  is  inadequate  for  the 
attainment  of  the  state's  training  ob.iectives. 

Plans  and  operations  objectives  are  to  develop, 
promulgate,  and  maintain  current  plans  for  the 
emergency  mobilization  and  employment  of  CAL 
ARNG  Forces  in  support  of  civil  authorities,  in  co- 
ordination with  active  military  forces  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Disaster  Office,  during  natural  or  war-caused 
emergencies;  to  develop  and  maintain  current  plans 
for  federal  mobilization  of  CAL  ARNG  units,  to  in- 
r-lude  disposition  of  state  records,  property  and  facili- 
ties; to  establish  and  maintain  emergency  communi- 
cations to  and  within  the  CAL  ARNG  and  with  the 
California  Disaster  Office,  and  other  military  agencies 
or  headquarters;  to  conduct  operations  in  support  of 
civil  authority  at  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  dui'- 
ing  natural  disasters  or  other  nonwar-eaused  emer- 
gencies  or   in   response   to   requests   or   orders   from 


Commanding  General,  Sixth  U.S.  Army  during  Civil 
Defense  emergencies. 

All  CAL  ARNG  units  plan  on  a  continuing  basis 
for  their  rapid  assemblj'  and  deployment  in  support 
of  civil  authorities  during  natural  disasters,  civil  dis- 
turbances or  civil  defense  emergencies,  as  well  as  for 
federalization  and  deployment  on  other  military  mis- 
sions during  time  of  war. 

Planning  for  nonwar-eaused  emergencies  involves 
developing,  maintaining  and  rehearsing,  at  all  levels, 
operations  plans  and  standing  operations  procedures 
based  upon  the  State  Emergency  Plan  for  other  than 
war-caused  contingencies  (CAL-EP).  Such  plans 
must  be  simple  and  flexible  and  must  be  fully  coordi- 
nated with  civil  authorities  at  all  levels,  to  ensure  the 
best  possible  utilization  of  military  and  civilian  re- 
sources. 

All  units  also  plan  to  support  civil  authorities  dur- 
ing a  civil  defense  emergency  resulting  from  enemy 
nuclear  attack.  While  the  state  plan  envisions  that 
all  Army  National  Guard  units  would  be  employed 
with  other  military  forces  as  part  of  regional  com- 
mands and  under  the  overall  direction  and  control 
of  the  federally  mobilized  Commanding  General  State 
Military  Forces  as  State  Area  Commander,  local  com- 
manders must  be  prepared  to  act  on  their  own  initia- 
tive when  communications  are  lacking.  By  agreement 
between  the  Governor  and  Commanding  General, 
Sixth  U.S.  Army,  selected  imits  must  plan  and  pre- 
pare to  conduct  special  security  missions  in  the 
ground  defense  of  federally  designated  key  industrial 
and  military  installations  within  the  state.  Provision 
for  emergency  communications  is  a  special  planning 
task  basic  to  all  contingency  plans.  Communications 
must  be  adequate  to  commit  forces  and  once  com- 
mitted to  control  operations  and  ensure  a  continuous 
flow  of  information  from  units  employed  at  the  scene 
to  the  state  emergency  operations  center. 

The  logistics  objective  is  to  ensure  California  Army 
National  Guard  (CAL  ARNG)  units  are  provided 
logistical  support  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  mission  requirements.  The  federal  government  pro- 
vides property  to  the  states  for  arming,  equipping 
and  training  and  provides  most  services  related  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  acquisition,  receipt,  ac- 
counting for,  transportation,  use,  maintenance  and 
disposal  of  that  property.  Federal  support  is  con- 
sistently substantial  but  never  commensurate  with 
total  needs  and  must  be  supplemented  by  the  state 
to  provide  needed  but  otherwise  unavailable  supplies 
or  services  to  the  CAL  ARNG. 

The  federal  logistics  task  is  associated  primarily 
with  the  effort  to  provide  each  unit  the  equipment 
prescribed  by  the  applicable  Federal  Table  of  Or- 
ganization and  Equipment  and  Table  of  Allowances, 
and  with  the  effort  to  provide  the  services  related  to 
programming,  acquiring,  receiving,  accounting  for, 
using,  transporting,  maintaining  and  disposing  of 
that  equipment. 
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I.  CALIFORNIA    NATIONAL   GUARD    PROGRAM— Continued 
Army  National  Guard — Continued 


5  Federal  property  is  channeled  to  CAL  ARNG  units 

Y  and  activities  through  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Property 

8  and  Fiscal  Officer  for  California.  Services  pertaining 

J?  thereto  and  subsequent  control  and  support  actions 

11  are  provided  almost  entirely  from  federal  funds. 

12  Equipment  maintenance  support  is  provided  ARNG 

14  units  principally  through  Field  Training  Equipment 

15  Concentration  Sites,  the  Combined  Support  Mainte- 
j^  nance  Shops,  Army  Aviation  Maintenance  Shops,  and 
18  Organizational  Maintenance  Shops  operated  as  a  part 
1^  of  the  state  equipment  maintenance  system  and  to  a 
21  lesser  extent  by  contracts  vpith  civilian  agencies. 

II  The  state  equipment  maintenance  system  has  two 

24  components :  support  maintenance  and  organizational 

25  maintenance.  Support  maintenance  encompasses  two 

27  Combined    Support    Maintenance    Shops    providing 

28  facilities  at  Long  Beach  and  Stockton  for  direct  and 
3Q  general  support  processing  of  all  types  of  technical 
31  equipment,  two  Field  Training  Equipment  Concen- 
II  tration  Sites  at  Camp  Roberts  and  Fort  Irwin  to  pro- 

34  vide   heavy  equipment  for   training   throughout   the 

35  year,  and  three  Army  Aviation  Maintenance   Shops 

37  at  Stockton,  Sacramento,  and  Long  Beach  in  support 

38  of  Army  aircraft  issued  the  ARNG.  In  addition,  a 
1^  Transportation  Aircraft  Repair  Shop  at  Fresno  pro- 

41  vides   depot  type   aircraft  maintenance   support   for 

42  the  Active  Army  and  Army  Reserve  as  well  as  the 
|4  ARNG. 

f|  Organizational  maintenance  is  provided  by  Orga- 

47  nizational  Maintenance  Shops   (OMS)    generally  one 

48  for  each  battalion,  and  responsive  to  the  field  com- 
*^  manders,  with  technical  guidance  being  provided  bv 
ll  the  State  Maintenance  Office.  Thirty-seven  OMS's  are 
52  currently  operating  throughout  the  state. 

54  The  installations  objective  is  to  operate  and  main- 

55  tain  adequate  administrative,  training,  storage,  and 
p  maintenance  facilities  for  the  California  Army  Na- 
58  tional  Guard. 

^  Existing  laws  and  regulations  provide  that  the  fed- 

61  eral   government   shall  furnish   all   arms,   equipment 

62  and  supplies  required  for  training  and  field  service 
g4  of  the  CAL  ARNG  as  well  as  the  funding  support 
65  necessarjr  to  accomplish  the  training  of  units  and  in- 
g^  dividuals.  As  a  condition  of  this  federal  support,  the 
68  state  is  obligated  to  provide  suitable  and  adequate 
^^  housing  for   CAL  ARNG  units  and  their  activities 

71  and   suitable  storage   facilities   for  federal  property 

72  issued  for  their  use. 

74  In    discharging   its   responsibilities   in    installation 

75  matters,  the  state  must  acquire  or  construct  armories 
"^^  which  provide  adequately  for  the  training,  adminis- 

78  tration.  and  storage  requirements  of  units  and  head- 

79  quarters.  It  must  also  ensure  that  federally  funded 

81  maintenance  and  supply  activities  authorized  the  state 

82  for  support  of  the  CAL  ARNG  are  suitably  housed. 
34  It  arranges  or  provides  necessary  outdoor  (weekend) 
85  training  areas  and  makes  state-owned  facilities  avail- 
1^  able  for  annual  field  training  funded  by  the  federal 
88  government. 

89 
90 
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This  requires  the  development  and  implementation 
of  long-range  and  annual  state-federal  construction, 
improvement  and  maintenance  programs,  as  well  as 
the  inspection,  selection  and  acquisition  of  real  and 
improved  property  b.y  deed,  lease,  license  or  use  per- 
mit. The  state  must  provide  engineering  services  for 
new  construction,  improvements,  alterations  and  re- 
pairs. 

State-owned  ARNG  installations  consist  of  120 
armory  and  nonarmory  facilities  with  over  3,000,000 
square  feet  of  building  space,  located  generally  on 
from  two-  to  five-acre  sites  totaling  some  627  acres 
of  land.  Areas  not  occupied  by  buildings  consist  of 
grounds  improvements,  such  as  military  vehicle  stor- 
age compounds,  paved  off-street  parking,  service  roads 
and  extensive  landscaping,  all  of  which  must  be  care- 
fully maintained.  The  current  value  of  these  holdings 
is  conservatively  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $26,- 
000,000. 

The  state-owned  field  training  site  at  Camp  San 
Luis  Obispo  was  established  by  the  Military  Depart- 
ment in  1928.  This  camp  comprises  5,831  acres  with 
extensive  billeting,  messing,  training  and  warehouse 
facilities.  The  California  Army  National  Guard  needs 
at  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo  are  met  through  use  of  a 
part  of  the  cantonment  area,  the  marksmanship  areas 
and  outdoor  training  areas.  Tear-round  weekend 
training  activities,  a  one-unit  armory.  United  States 
Property  and  Fiscal  Officer  offices  and  warehouses,  an 
organizational  maintenance  shop  make  substantial  use 
of  these  areas.  Annual  Field  Training  makes  use  of 
the  balance.  The  nature  of  the  terrain  and  type  of 
improvements  available  are  ideal  for  many  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  units  and  activities  and  the  camp  meets 
the  California  Military  Academy  annual  field  train- 
ing needs  more  fully  than  any  other  location  in  the 
state. 

Responsibility  for  the  administration  and  training 
of  ARNG  units  and  their  attainment  of  readiness 
objectives  falls  primarily  on  the  part-time  unit  and 
org.anization  commanders  and  staffs.  The  requirements 
to  be  met  by  Army  reserve  component  units  today 
are  so  varied  and  complex  that  commanders  at  all 
levels  must  be  provided  substantial  assistance  in  the 
form  of  personnel,  services  and  supplies. 

At  tlie  lowest  unit  level  (company,  battery  or  de- 
tachment), federally  paid,  full-time  employees  are 
provided  to  assist  unit  commanders  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  personnel  actions  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  military  unit,  the  preparation  of  correspond- 
ence and  reports,  the  maintenance  of  the  unit  library 
and  files,  and  the  performance  of  supply  and  main- 
tenance tasks.  Administrative  technicians  and  staff 
assistants  are  also  employed  at  battalion  and  higher 
headquarters  levels  to  assist  commanders  in  fulfilling 
the  specialized  requirements  of  command,  to  super- 
vise and  give  continuity  to  unit  and  staff  activities, 
and  to  insure  compliance  with  command  policies  and 
standards. 
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I.  CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL  GUARD  PROGRAM— Continued 


Army  National  Guard — Continued 


Input  

Total 

Training    $13,881,964 

Pl.ins  and  operations—       4,323,385 

Lof;istic.=!    7,095,624 

IiLStalLntions    2,441,420 

Administration  and 

services 3,428,733 


Actual 
1967-68  Fiscal  Year 


Estimated 
1968-69  Fiscal  Year 


Support  Federal  funds  * 

$72,894  $13,809,070 

8,029  4,315,356 

.848  7,004,776 

2,111,472  329,948 


Total 

$14,579,787 

4.710,199 

7,734,006 

2,734,173 


Support  Federal  funds  * 

$82,185  $14,497,602 

6.460  4,703,739 

700  7,733.306 

2,346,180  387,993 


Proposed 
1969-70  Fi'ca!  Year 

Total 

$15,832,180 

5,180,-574 

8.-507,461 

2,798,065 

Support      Federal  funds  * 

$81,422  $15.750,7.58 

6,460       5,174,114 

825       8,506.636 

2,371,274          426,791 

156,513      3,272,220         3,728,124       161,405      3,-566,719        4,096,313       172,923      3,923,-390 


Expenditures    $31,171,126  $2,349,7-56  $28,821,370 

Less :    Reimhursements         -36,110        -36.170  - 

Federal  grants  ^        -205,165     -205,765 


Net  Expenditures 

Personnel   m.Tn-years- 


Output 


$30,929,191  $2,107,821  $28,821,370 
204.7 


$33,486,289  $2,596,930  $30,889,359 
-J,0.51J,        -J,0,51Ji 
-107,9flJ,      -797.994 

33,247,781  $2,358,422  $30,889,359 
212.6 


$36,414,593  $2,632,904  $33,781,698 

-39,16 'i        -39.16': 
-213,955     -213,955 

$.36,161,474  $2,-379.785  ,$33,781,689 
210.5 


Air  National  Guard 


Tlie  Air  National  Guard  concept  wafs  developed  to 
meet  on  the  national  level  the  need  for  utmost  utiliza- 
tion of  military  resources  and  maximum  flexibility 
and  also  provide  a  military  force  immediately  re- 
.sponsive  to  state  authority. 

General  Description 

Today,  the  state  must  cope  with  the  increasing  chal- 
lencres  of  civil  disturbances  and  other  emergencies 
and  disasters.  To  do  this,  without  maintaining  huge 
standby  forces  and  supplies,  the  state  must  be  able 
to  move  its  emergency  resources  from  one  point  to 
another  in  the  least  possible  time.  The  geographical 
configuration  of  California,  some  800  miles  long,  re- 
quires an  immediately  available  airlift  capability 
which  the  California  Air  National  Guard  provides.  It 
is  capable  of  moving  firefighters  from  one  end  of  the 
state  to  the  other  in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours;  it 
can  airlift  troops  and  law  enforcement  agents  from 
one  metropolitan  complex  to  another;  it  is  available 
to  transport  medical  supplies,  doctors,  technicians  and 


the  like,  to  areas  stricken  by  floods,  earthquakes  and 
other  natural  disasters,  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
The  Air  Guard  can  also  provide  essential  emergency 
mobile  communications  for  all  of  the  above  situations. 
No  other  state  agency  can  provide  this  essential 
service- 

The  California  Air  National  Guard  consists  of  Air 
Force  type  units  allotted  to  the  state  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor.  The  Air  National  Guard  is  a  reserve  of  the 
USAP  in  addition  to  being  an  integral  part  of  the 
State  Military  Forces.  Its  units  are  located  through- 
out California  as  determined  by  the  Commanding 
General  State  Military  Forces  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Air  Force  Gaining  Commands. 

The  California  Air  National  Guard  Force  consists 
of  45  units  located  at  four  flying  bases  and  three 
nonflying  installations.  It  is  authorized  approximately 
5.850  officers  and  airmen  and  is  currently  manned  at 
4  800.  Its  units  provide  the  state  units,  fully  equipped, 
ready  to  support  civil  authorities  anywhere  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  event  of  natural  or  war-caused  disasters, 
civil  disturbances  or  other  emergencies. 


Element  Requirements 

Air  Defense  Forces   __ 

Airlift    Forces    

Tactical    Air   Forces  - 
Communication    Forces 


Actual 
1967-6S  Fiscal  Year 


Estimated 
196S-69  Fiscal  Year 


Proposed 
1969-70  Fiscal  Year 


Total 

$5..342,9S0 

3,810.151 

2,589.240 

1,617,847 


Support 

$2.39.095 

156,464 

106.086 

90,674 


Federal  funds  * 

$5,103,894 

3,653,687 

2.48-3.1.54 

1,-527,173 


Total                Support  Federal  funds  * 

$6,-334,462  $2.^1,1-36  $6,0-53-a326 

4,0-32,031        177,391  3,8-547640 

2,7.39,661         119,9.34  2,619.727 

1,712,510        101,-342  1,611,168 


Total 

.$6,660,772 

4,248.970 

2.888.714 

1,811,752 


Support 
.$281,883 
182.325 
124,902 
111,970 


Federal  funds  * 

$6.-378,889 

4,066.645 

2.763,812 

1,699.782 


Expenditures    $13,360,227      $.592,319  $12,767,908 

Less:  Federal  grants  .        -U7,S97      -U7,397 


$14,818,664      $679,803  $14,138,861 
-493,S0.'t     -Ji93,S0Ji 


$15,610,208      $701,080  $14,909,128 

-512,769      -512,769 


Net  Expenditures  _^_  $12,912,830      $144,922  $12,767,908 
Personnel   mnn-.veai's ._  —  47.3  — 

Air  Defense  Forces 


$14,324,860 


$185,999  $14,138,861 
50.3 


$15,097,439 


$188,311  $14,909,128 
50.5 


A  specific  ob.jective  is  to  develop  and  maintain  in 
full  operational  readiness  an  Air  Defense  Force  of 
approximately  1,560  officers  and  men,  equipped  with 
modern  manned  interceptor  type  aircraft  to  protect 
the  state  from  air  attack  and  to  provide  a  ready  mili- 
tary force  for  state  support  missions. 

This  force  comprises  California  Air  National  Guard 
organizations  assigned  primary  missions  of  defending 
the  air  space  of  the  State  of  California,  particularly 


the  defense  of  its  key  metropolitan  complexes.  The 
Air  Guard  Force  is  organized  into  units  compatible 
with  USAF  Air  Defense  Command  type  organiza- 
tions and  presently  consists  of  the  144th  Air  Defense 
"Wing  and  the  16-3d  and  144th  Air  Defense  Groups. 
These  Air  Guard  units  are  equipped  with  50  manned, 
all  weather,  interceptor  type  aircraft  based  at  the 
Ontario  and  Fresno  California  Air  National  Guard 
Bases.  The  Air  Defense  Forces  maintain  a  24-hour 
runway  alert  at  their  bases  in  the  accomplishment  of 


89     *  Federal  funds  not  elsewhere  reported. 
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I.  CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL  GUARD  PROGRAM— Continued 
Air  National  Guard — Continued 

their  basic  mission.  These  forces  provide  the  people  aid  civil  authorities  in  the  traditional  militia  role  of 

of  California  a  significant  military  capability  to  de-  protecting  life  and  property,  preserving  peace  and 

fend  the  airspace  of  their  state  at  a  moment's  notice  order,  and  coping  with  civil  disturbances  and  natural 

and  are  a  vital  link  in  the  balanced  militia  concept.  caused  disasters. 
Air  Defense  Force  components  are  also  available  to 

Actual  Estimated  Proposed 

Input 1967-68  Fiscal  Year 1968-69  Fiscal  Year 1969-70  Fiscal  Year 

Total                Support  Federal  funds  *  Total  Support       Federal  funds  *  Total  Support  Federal  funds  * 

Training    $1,486,231                   -  $1,486,231  $1,567,974  -     $1,567,974  $1,654,213  -  $1,654,213 

Plans    and    operations       2,731,759                   -  2,731,759  3,550,723  -      3,550,723  3,738,643  -  3,738,643 

Logistics 365,194                   -  365,194  385,280  -         385,280  406,470  -  406,470 

Installations    708,176      $238,790  469,386  775,801  $280,599          495,202  803,721  $281,283  522,438 

Administration  and 

services 51,629              305  51,324  54,684  537           54,147  57,725  600  57,125 

Expenditures,  Air 

Defense     Forces     $5,342,989      $239,095     $5,103,894        $6,334,462      $281,136     $6,053,326       $6,660,772      $281,883     $6,378,889 
Less :  Federal  grants  _        -181,852     -181,852  -  -203,356     -203,356  -         -208,558     -208,558 

Net  Expenditures,  Air 

Defense   Forces  _     $5,161,137        $57,243     $5,103,894       $6,131,106        $77,780     $6,053,326       $6,452,214        $73,325     $6,378,889 
Personnel  man-years -  19  -  -  21  -  -  21  - 

Airlift  Forces  bility.   Units  are   presently  equipped  with   16   four 

The  primary  objective  is  to  develop  and  maintain  ^i^f^f   ^"'^V*^^?  .^''■''?n  ^^^^d  at  the  Van  Nuys 

•  i-n^  £  £  -ill  non     ai  J  California  Air  National  Guard  Base.  They  provide 

an  airlift  force  of  approximately  1,280  officers  and  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  immediate  and  effective  fleet  of  transport 

airmen,  equipped  with  modern  air  transport  aircraft  aircraft,  available  to  airlift  troops  and  material  into 

and  support  systems,  m  full  operational  readiness  for  areas  of  civil  disturbances  and  to  assist  in  the  relief 

federal  mobilization   of   state   military  support  mis-  of   victims   of   floods,   earthquakes,   forest   fires,    and 

sions.  other  natural  disasters,  in  situations  where  civil  au- 

State  Airlift  Forces  are  organized  into  air  force  thority  must  obtain  supplies  and  personnel  assistance 
type  units  comparable  with  the  Military  Airlift  Com-  from  outside  the  disaster  areas.  This  long-haul,  airlift 
mand  (MAC)  organizations  and  presently  consist  of  capability  offers  the  state  a  service  which  cannot  be 
the  146tli  Military  Airlift  Wing,  146th  Military  Air-  duplicated  by  any  other  state  agency.  In  addition  to 
lift  Group  and  its  two  Heavy  Military  Airlift  Squad-  the  state  oriented  support  missions,  the  Airlift  Force 
rons.  The  mission  assigned  these  forces  gives  the  state  participates  regularly  in  MAC  directed  global  mis- 
personnel,   cargo,   and  aeromedical   evacuation  capa-  sions  in  the  support  of  USAF  military  requirements. 

Actual Estimated Proposed 

Input                                                            1967-68  Fiscal  Year  196S-69  Fiscal  Year  1969-70  Fiscal  Year 

Total                Support       Federal  funds  *  Total                Support       Federal  funds  *  Total                Support       Federal  funds  * 

Training    $930,456             $2.50        $930,206  ,$981,667             $300        $981,367  $1,035,642             $300     $1,035,342 

Plans    and    operations       2,131  ..830            1,427       2,129,903  2,248,985            1,937       2,247,048  2,372..567            1,937       2,370.630 

Logistics    230,085                   -          230,085  242,740                   -          242,740  256,091                   -          2.56,091 

Installations    464,819        154,787          310,032  497,460        170,376          327,084  518,380        173,301          345,079 

Administration  and 

services 53,461                   -            53,461  61,179            4,778            56,401  66,290            6,787            59,503 

Expenditures,  Airlift 

Forces    $3,810,151      $156,464     $3,653,687        $4,032,031      $177,391     $3,854,640       $4,248,970      $182,325     $4,066,645 

Less :  Federal  grants  ^        -118,635     -118,635  -  -127,782     -127,782  -         -129,898     -129,898 

Net  Expenditures, 

Airlift  Forces  ___     $3,691,516        $37,829     $3,653,687        $3,904,249        $49,609     $3,854,640       $4,119,072        §52.427     $4,066,645 
Personnel   man-years  __  -  12.6  -  -  13  -  -  13.2 

Tactical  Air  Forces  event  of  activation  would  be  assigned  its  Special  Air 

The  primary  objective  is  to  develop  and  maintain  Warfare  mission  in  Tactical  Air  Command.  This  mis- 

a  Tactical  Air  Force  of  approximately  630   officers  sion  consists  of  infiltration  and  recovery  of  personnel 

and  airmen,  equipped  with  modern  air  transport  and  ''^^/°^  equipmerit  and  supphes  to  denied  areas.  The 

special  air  warfare  weapons  systems,  in  full  opera-  "^^^/^  prepared  to  carry  out  this  mission  anywhere 

tional    readiness    for    federal    mobilization    or    State  "^  ^'^^  ^'^^^^  "^'Jer  any  conditions.   The   329th  Air 

Military  Support  Missions.  Commando  Group  is  equipped  with  the  C-119     Fly- 

The  129th  Air  Commando  Group,  stationed  at  the  ing  Boxcar"  and  the  U-10  Helio  Courier.  The  C-119 

Hayward  California  Air  National  Guard  Base,  com-  is   a   twin-engine   transport   capable   of   carrjang   60 

prises  the  State  Tactical  Air  Force.  This  unit,  in  the  troops  or  10,000  pounds  of  cargo  2,000  miles  at  250 

*  Feder.il  funds  not  elsewhere  reported. 
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I.  CALIFORNIA  NATIONAL  GUARD  PROGRAM— Continued 
Air  National  Guard — Continued 

miles  per  hour.   The  U-10  is  a  single-engine  utility  state's  Airlift  Forces.  As  a  result,  the  total  air  traus- 

aircraft  with  a  short  field  capability.  It  will  carry  port  capability  of  the  state  can  cover  a  wide  spectrum 

three   passengers   or   900   pounds   of   cargo   approxi-  of  airlift  requirements.  Elements  of  the  Tactical  Air 

mately  1,000  miles  at  speeds  up  to  170  miles  per  hour.  Force  are  also  available  to  function  in  the  protection 

The  aircraft  assigned  to  this  force  complement  the  of  life  nnd  property  in  the  traditional  militia  concept. 
C-97  's  and  represent  a  significant  augmentation  to  the 

Actual  Estimated                                                                  Proposed 

Input  1967-68  Fiscal  Year 1968-69  Fiscal  Year 1969-70  Fiscal  Year 

Total                Support      Federal  funds  *  Total                Support       Federal  funds  *               Total                Support       Federal  funds  * 

Trainins    .$632,9fi0                   -        .$632,960           8667,773  -        $667,773          $704,501                   -        $704,501 

Plans    and    operations       1,117,977                   -       1,117,977          1,179,465  -       1,179,465         1,244,336                   -       1,244.336 

Logistics 193,475                   -         193,475  204,116                   -         204.116            215,.342                   -         215..342 

In.'itallations    616,690      $105,786          510,904  658,401      $119,397          539,004            692,951      $124,302          568,649 

Administration  and 

services    28,138               300            27,838  29,906               537            29,369              31.584               600            30,984 

Expenditures,  Tactical 

Forces    $2,589,240     $106,0,86     $2,483,154       $2,739,661      $119,934    $2,619,727      $2,888,714     $124,902    $2,763,812 

Less :  Federal  grants  _          ~SO,SOi       -80,80i                    -  -89,110        -89,110                    -           -92,902       -92,902 

Net  Expenditures, 

Tactical   Forces  _     $2,508,436        $25,282     $2,483,154        $2,650,551        $30,824     $2,619,727       $2,795,812        $32,000     $2,763,812 

Personnel  man-years, _                     -               8.5                     -  -               8.7                     -                      -                8.7                     - 

Communication  Forces  The  149th  Communications  Squadron    (RC)    is 

The  objective  is  to  develop  and  maintain  in  full  |^«  "^^J^^  relay  center  for  the  gjoup.  This  center 

operational  readiness  a  Communications  Force  of  ap-  ^^^^.^  complete  tactical  single  sideband  frequency 

proximately  1,100  officers  and  airmen  equipped  with  ''^.^''' J°'^T^'^''l'°''^   complex.    fully_  compatible 

modern  communications  gear,  capable  of  accomplish-  ^^^^'^  ^he  USAF  Aircom  System,  that  is  air  trans- 

ing  assigned  federal  missions  and  permitting  the  op-  portable    It  has  an  optimiun  range  of  2,500  miles, 

eration  of  an  effective  statewide  military  emergencv  ^*  f '°  !^^',  ^Z^'"''  ^^^-«.  equipment  which  serves 

communications  svstem.                                                   '  as  terminal  HF  communications  facilities  to  pro- 

vide  entrance  and  exits  or  tramc  between  the  group 
The  Communication  Force  consists  of  the  162d  system  and  the  ma.jor  relay  center.  This  squadron 
Communications  Group.  The  group  headquarters  and  jg  based  at  North  Highlands  ANG  base. 
Its  seven  assigned  and  attached  Communications  The  147th  and  148th  Communications  Squadrons 
Squadrons  are  located  at  the  Van  Nuys,  Hayward,  (Tributary  Team)  are  each  equipped  with  a  mobile 
Compton.  North  Highlands,  and  Costa  Mesa  Califor-  minor  relay  center  installed  in  vans  for  the  pur- 
nia  Air  National  Guard  Bases.  This  state  military  pose  of  processing,  routing,  and  technical  control 
force  IS  charged  with  a  radio  communication  mission  of  the  circuits  thev  are  responsible  for  within  the 
which  IS  compatible  with  those  assigned  to  the  USAF  group  communications  network.  They  are  addi- 
Communication  Forces  and  is  responsible  for  provid-  tionally  equipped  with  high  frequency  tributary 
mg  an  instantaneous,  "in-place"  communication  sys-  communications  sets  which  are  installed  in  shelters 
tern  capable  of  supporting  state  military  and  emer-  and  truck  mounted  for  mobility  and  serve  as  termi- 
gency  requirements.  At  present,  this  is  the  primary  nal  HF  communications  stations  at  locations  re- 
source of  state  emergency  long-range  radio  communi-  quiring  communications  services.  The  147th  is 
cations.  Through  this  service,  all  ANG  bases  are  in-  based  at  Van  Nuys  ANG  base  while  Compton  ANG 
terconnected  by  means  of  a  radio  network.  The  Com-  base  is  the  home  base  of  the  149th. 
munication  Force  also  has  a  mobile  communication  The  222nd  and  261st  Radio  Relay  Squadrons  are 
capability  to  provide  emergency  communications  to  equipped  with  AN/TRC-24  frequency  modulated, 
disaster  areas.  In  addition  to  meeting  the  state's  natu-  ^jifpa  high  frequency,  carrier  multiplexed  radio 
ral  disaster  emergency  requirements,  this  force  has  relay  components  which  are  installed  in  shelters 
been  assigned  the  mission  of  providing  communication  and  truck  mounted  to  provide  communications 
facilities  to  assist  in  a  national  recovery  effort  and  to  equipment  to  support  15  communications  teams  per 
reconstitute  or  augment  USAF  communication  and  squadron,  providing  either  terminal  service  at  sites 
electronics  forces  in  the  event  of  national  emergency  requiring  communications  or  remote  site  relav  serv- 
or  general  war.  iee  for  FM  communications.  The  261st  is  based  at 
The  group  consists  of  the  organic  communication  Van  Nuys  ANG  base  while  the  222nd  is  based  at 
units  described  below.  Costa  Mesa  ANG  base. 

*  Federal  funds  not  elsewhere  reported. 
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1.  CALIFORNIA   NATIONAL  GUARD   PROGRAM— Continued 
Air  National  Guard — Continued 

Two  additional  units  are  attached  to  the  162nd  munications  Service,  is  actually  part  of  the  emer- 

for  administration  and  support.  The  216th  GEEIA  gency  mission  support  force  with  the  capability  of 

Squadron's  gaining  command  is  Air  Force  Logistic  providing  communication  and  navigation  facilities 

Command.     The     234th     Mobile     Communications  for  an  undeveloped  airstrip.  These  units  are  based 

Flight,   although   like   other   organizations  of   the  at  the  Hayward  ANG  base. 
162nd  in  that  they  belong  to  the  Air  Force  Com- 

Actual Estimated Proposed 

Input                                                            1957-68  Fiscal  Year  196S-69  Fiscal  Year  1969-70  Fiscal  Year 

Total                Support       Federal  funds  *  Total                Support       Federal  funds  *  Total                Support      Federal  funds  * 

Training $388,169                   -        $388,169  $409,519                   -        $409..519  $432,043                   -        $432,043 

Plans  and  operations..-          885,430             $900          884,530  934,471          $1,292          933,179  985,796          $1,292          984,504 

Logistics 136,946                   -          136,946  144.478                   -          144,478  152,424                  -          152,424 

Installations    179,903          89,474            90,429  194,937          99,534            95,403  210,748        110,098          100,650 

Administration  and 

services     27,399               300            27,099  29,105               516            28,589  30,741               580            30,161 

Expenditures,  Com- 
munication 

Forces $1,617,847        $90,674     $1,527,173        $1,712,510      $101,342     $1,611,168       $1,811,752      $111,970     $1,699,782 

Less :  Federal  grants  _  -66,106       -66,106  -  -73,556       -73.556  -  -Sl,411        -81,J,11 

Net  Expenditures, 

Communication 

Forces    $1,551,741        $24,568     $1,527,173        $1,638,954        $27,786     $1,611,168       $1,730,341        $30,559     $1,699,782 

Personnel  man-years  _  -  7.2  -  -  7.6  -  -  7.6  - 


II.  CALIFORNIA  CADET  CORPS  PROGRAM 


-Veed 


This  program  complies  with  the  State  Military  and 
Veterans  Code,  which  provides  that  schools  having 
more  than  100  male  students  of  14  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  in  which  there  is  not  maintained  an  KOTC 
tinit,  shall  establish  a  Cadet  Corps  Company,  pro- 
viding a  sufficient  number  of  male  students  volun- 
tarily enroll  therein. 

The  California  Cadet  Corps  Program  affords  unique 
opportunities  for  male  students  who  participate  to 
develop  their  citizenship,  leadership  and  community 
service,  through  training  in  basic  military  subjects, 
conducted  in  an  environment  of  military  discipline  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  educational  curriculum.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  directly  responsible  for  encouraging 
and  holding  the  interest  of  many  young  men  who 
might  otherwise  have  left  high  school  prior  to  grad- 
uation. It  has  proved  a  positive  step  towards  the 
elimination  of  juvenile  delinquency.  It  develops  ca- 
dets who  are  good  citizens,  who  know  how  to  lead, 
and  who  are  indoctrinated  with  the  spirit  of  com- 
munity service.  It  helps  develop  mutual  respect  and 
esteem  for  all  races,  particularly  in  our  cosmopolitan 
high  schools. 

Ohjectives 

To  provide  direction,  supervision  and  coordination 
required  by  school  commandants  to  ensure  uniformity 
of  procedures  and  the  employment  of  proper  leader- 
ship development  and  basic  military  instruction. 

To  provide  essential  administrative  support,  equip- 
ment and  supplies  required  by  participating  schools 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Cadet  Corps  Program. 

*  Federal  funds  not  elsewhere  reported. 


To  conduct  regional  and  State  Rifle  Marksmanship 
competition  for  cadets  enrolled  in  the  program,  as  an 
incentive  toward  greater  individual  achievement. 

General  Description 

The  Cadet  Corps  is  a  joint  program  wherein  the 
Military  Department  prescribes  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  organization  of  cadet  units  and 
training  to  be  conducted,  supplies  uniforms,  manu- 
als, rifles  and  ammunition,  conducts  inspections  and 
otherwise  administers  the  program.  The  schools  guide 
and  control  their  respective  units,  select  their  own 
commandants  of  cadets  (credentialed  teachers)  with 
tlie  Commanding  General  State  Military  Forces  ap- 
proval, and  make  regulations  regarding  the  moral, 
educational,  and  physical  welfare  of  the  cadets. 

The  Military  Department  provides  general  direc- 
tion, supervision  and  coordination  for  the  comman- 
dants of  cadets.  The  department  purchases,  stocks,  and 
delivers  to  the  schools  enrolled,  uniforms,  ammunition, 
rifles,  training  aids,  decorations  and  awards,  and  like 
items  authorized  for  issue,  and  conducts  seminars, 
educational  workshops  and  conferences  for  school 
commandants. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  co- 
ordinates with  the  Commanding  General  State  Mili- 
tary Forces  in  furthering  the  purposes  of  the  program 
by  determining  that  commandants  are  educationally 
qualified  and  maintaining  liaison  through  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  representative  on  The  Advisory 
Committee  for  the   California  Cadet  Corps. 

Major  elements  of  the  program  encompass  staff 
visits   to   participating   schools   and   the   conduct   of 
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MILITARY   DEPARTMENT — Continued 

II.  CALIFORNIA  CADET  CORPS   PROGRAM— Continued 


workshops  and  leadership  schools;  the  provision  of  ad- 
ministrative regulations  and  training  guidance,  texts 
and  materials;  the  programming,  obtaining,  issuing 
and  ensuring  proper  utilization  of  uniforms,  supplies 
and  equipment ;  the  promotion  of  cadet  marksmanship 


activities ;  and  the  maintenance  of  an  office  of  record 
for  Cadet  Corps  matters. 

Authority 

Section  500-520.1  California  Military  and  Veterans 
Code. 


Program  Requirements 


Actual 
1967-6S  Fiscal  Year 


Estimated 
196S-69  Fiscal  Year 


Continuing  program 

costs  (General  Fund) 
Personnel  man-years 


Total 

$81,535 
3.7 


Proposed 
1969-70  Fiscal  Year 


Support      Federal  funds  * 
$81,535 


Total 

$85,839 
3.7 


Support      Federal  funds  * 
$85,839 


Total 

$90,376 
3.7 


Support       Federal  funds  * 
$90,376 


III.  OFFICE  OF  THE   COIVIMANDING  GENERAL  STATE   MILITARY   FORCES 

Output  Need 

The  OfSee  of  the  Commanding  General  State  Mili-  To  discharge  his  federal  and  state  responsibilities 
tary  Forces  comprises  the  personnel,  facilities,  re-  for  organizing,  equipping,  training,  administering, 
sources  and  services  necessary  to  provide  direction,  supervising  and  maintaining  an  effective  California 
supervision,  control  and  staff  support  for  the  Cali-  National  Guard;  to  prepare  emergency  plans  to 
fornia  National  Guard,  Army  and  Air,  and  to  admin-  command  and  employ  State  Military  Forces  as  re- 
ister  or  carry  on  all  other  programs,  activities  and  qi^red;  and  to  carry  on  the  other  functions  assigned 
p  ,.  J,  ,,  HT-Tj.  T->  i  i  mi  JK!  •  to  nim  bv  state  law,  the  Commanding  General — State 
functions  of  the  Military  Department.^  The  office  is  Military  Forces,  the  Director  of  the  Military  Depart- 
orgamzed  along  functional  lines  according  to  general  ^ent,  requires  a  large  and  diversified  full-time  head- 
staff  doctrine  and  procedures  as  set  forth  m  Depart-  quarters  staff.  Unlike  other  state  agency  headquarters, 
ment  of  the  Army  and  Department  of  the  Air  Force  the  Office  of  the  Commanding  General  State  Military 
regulations,  insofar  as  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Forces  must  operate  within  the  framework  of  na- 
the  state  and  the  California  Military  and  Veterans  tional  military  policy  and  programs  and  must  be  or- 
Code.  Both  the  staff  structure  and  support  require-  ganized  and  function  in  essentially  a  military  staff 
ments  are  necessarily  flexible,  because  of  the  chang-  configuration, 
ing  nature  of  the  state's  troop  basis  and  both  state  „,.  ., 
and  federal  mission  requirements,  which  in  turn  affect  ^*°  "^* 

the  specific  duties  to  be  performed  and  the  nature  and  To  provide  effective  military  command  leadership, 

level  of  supervision  and  services  required  of  the  State  executive  direction,  staff  support  and  services  for  all 

Military  Headquarters.  departmental  programs. 

_                   _         .                                                 Actual  Estimated                                                                 Proposed 

Program  Requirements 1967-68  Fiscal  Year 1968-69  Fiscal  Year 1969-70  Fiscal  Year 

Total                Support      Federal  funds  *  Total                Support       Federal  funds  *               Total                Support      Federal  funds  * 
Headquarters  support — 

Army  National 

Guard $1,650,773      $436,166     $1,214,607        $1,760,747      $464,078     $1,296,669      $1,918,350      $492,015     $1,426,835 

Headq\iai'ters  support — 

Air  National 

Guard 328,437        191,980          136,457  369,430        225,468          143,962            393,669        241,789          151,880 

Headquarters  support — 

Emergency  Plans 

and  Operations  __          153,426          59,088            94,338  190,999          88,171          102,828            192,988          79,877          113,111 

General  Administration          583,918        583,918                     -  679,173        679,173                     -           806,249        806,249 

Related  services 177,981        177,981                     -  233,606        233,606                    -           311,918        311,918 

Totals,  Office  of 
Commanding 
General,  State 
Military    Forces     $2,894,535  $1,449,133     $1,445,402        $3,233,955  $1,690,496     $1,543,459       $3,623,174  $1,931,848     $1,691,326 

Less:    Jleimhursements          -14,660        -14,660                      -  -16,160        -16.160                      -            -16,1,61        -16,467 

Federal  grants  _          -23,324        -23,324                      -  -27,998        -27',998                     -            -29,404        -29,404 

Net  Totals,  Office  of 
Commanding 
General,  State 
Military  Forces  _     $2,856,551  $1,411,149     $1,445,402        $3,189,797  $1,646,338     $1,543,459       $3,577,303  $1,885,977     $1,691,326 

General  Fund -     1,411,149                      -  -     1,646,338                      -                       -     1,885,977 

Federal  funds -                  -       1,445,402  -                  -      1,543,459                      -                  -      1,691,326 

Personnel   man-years^_                      -            120.1                      -  -            122.1                      -                        -            122.9 

*  Federal  funds  not  elsewhere  reported. 
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MILITARY   DEPARTMENT — Coi^finued 

III.  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMANDING   GENERAL  STATE   MILITARY   FORCES— Continued 
Headquarters  Support — Army  National  Guard 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5  This  program  element  encompasses  those  measures 

7  necessary  for  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Cali- 

8  fornia  Army  National  Guard  and  the  California 
]^0  Cadet  Corps.  It  includes  the  development  of  long- 
11  rang-e  plans  and  programs  which  project  future  state 
^1  military  requirements;  the  analysis  of  current  opera- 

14  tional  capabilities  as  well  as  programming  and  ensur- 

15  ing  tlie  provision  for  proper  utilization  of  resources 

17  to  support  mission  requirements.   Command  support 

18  in  matters  of  training  requires  studying  the  training 

20  directives  of  higher  military  headquarters  to   deter- 

21  mine  their  impact,  coordination  with  U.S.  Array  and 
2|  National   Guard  Bureau   and   preparation  of   imple- 

24  menting  instructions.  It  also  involves  preparation  and 

25  coordination  of  Army  National   Guard   annual  field 

27  training  plans ;  determination  of  Army  service  school 

28  and  special  schools  requirements;  allocation  of  schools 
3Q  quotas  and  funds,  determination  of  requirements  for 
31  training  areas,  review  of  ammunition  requirements 
II  and  supply  levels,  coordination  of  state  marksmanship 

34  activities,  and  estimating  training  aid  equipment  and 

35  supply  needs. 
The  logistics  function  includes  formulating  and  dis- 


36 

37  ...   , 

38  seminating  policies  and  procedures  to  assure  orderly 
1^  and  systematic  conduct  of  logistical  transactions ;  pro- 
41  viding  the  material  and  services  necessary  to  support 
II  the  mission  of  the  California  Army  National  Guard; 

44  conduct  inspections,  investigations;  audit-inventories 

45  visits  and  examinations,  to  monitor  and  effect  unit 

47  compliance. 

48  The  installations  function  includes  the  providing  of 
g^  engineering  services  for  the  acquisition  or  construc- 

51  tion  of  facilities  for  units  and  their  training,  main- 

52  tenance,  supply,  and  military  support  activities.  This 

uo 

54 

re  Headquarters  Support 

57  The  California  Air  National  Guard  consists  of  45 

58  units,  4  flying  bases,  2  nonflying  installations  and  ap- 
Iq  proximately  4.800  officers  and  airmen.  In  addition, 
61  the  Air  Guard  expends  in  excess  of  $10,000,000  an- 
^2  nually  in  support  of  its  maintenance  and  operation 

64  activities  and  it  currently  has  more  than  $112,760,000 

65  worth  of  federal  equipment  and  supplies  on  hand.  A 
g7  program  of  these  dimensions  requires  executive  lead- 
68  ership,  coordination  and  consolidated  administration 
^^  at  the  highest  echelon  of  military  command  within 
71  the  state. 

I|        Headquarters  Support — Air  National  Guard  is  re- 

74  sponsible  for  all  programs  involving  ANG  Air  De- 

^5  fense  Forces.  Airlift  Forces,  Tactical  Air  Forces  and 

77  Communication  Forces. 
]^8        In  accomplishing  assigned  missions.  Headquarters 

80  Support  engages  in  planning,  ob.jective  setting,  pro- 

81  gramming.    budgeting,    policy   formulation,    advising 
gg    and  providing  technical  assistance  and  direction.  Ex- 
84    ereises  overall  supervision  of  the  California  Air  Na- 
il   tional  Guard  and  its  programs.  In  carrying  out  these 
87    activities,  the  staff: 
88 
89 
90 
91 


includes  programming,  planning  and  coordinating 
with  state  and  federal  agencies  to  construct  installa- 
tions ;  obtaining  temporary  facilities  and  the  program- 
ming, and  accomplishing  of  major  and  minor  repairs, 
alterations,  additions,  and  modifications.  This  requires 
determining  project  needs  and  scope,  preparing  plans 
and  specifications,  securing  construction  bids  and 
service  agreements  and  supervising  their  execution. 
It  also  includes  the  operation  and  management  of  the 
Arm,y  installations,  which  at  the  present  time  include 
115  state-owned,  6  licensed  or  leased  facilities,  8  mis- 
sile sites,  and  1  state-owned  field  training  site — Camp 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

Administration  and  Services  are  concerned  with  the 
management  and  administration  of  the  federally  paid 
Army  technicians;  providing  guidance  and  establish- 
ino:  standard  administrative  practices,  including  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  personnel  policies 
and  systems  and  the  administration  of  personnel  ac- 
tions including  the  procurement,  selection,  appoint- 
ment, enlistment,  commissioning,  assignment,  classifi- 
cation, reporting,  promotion,  retention,  evaluation, 
separation,  and  discharge  of  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
Other  administrative  actions,  such  as  the  development 
and  publication  of  policy  standards  and  procedures 
regarding  correspondence,  records,  files,  and  reports, 
including  the  safekeeping  of  classified  material  and 
processing  of  personnel  security  clearances  are  per- 
formed by  this  function. 

Financial  Services  are  performed  to  program,  dis- 
burse and  control  funds  necessary  to  support  Army 
National  Guard  activities  so  as  to  assure  the  most  effec- 
tive expenditures  of  state  and  federal  moneys. 

; — Air  National  Guard 

Accomplishes  liaison  Avith  the  National  Guard 
Bureau,  coordinates  state  and  federal  Air  National 
Guard  programs  and  missions. 

Determines  the  impact  of  training  directives  of 
higher  headquarters,  coordination  of  problem  areas 
with  U.S.  Air  Force  gaining  command  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  and  announcement  of  state  train- 
ing policies  and  special  training  requirements.  Re- 
views and  analyzes  major  Air  National  Guard  Com- 
mand training  programs  to  ensure  compliance  with 
federal  and  state  directives.  Prepares  and  coordinates 
annual  field  training  plans.  Establishes  priorities  for 
the  allocation  of  resources  and  man-days  to  program 
elements,  including  quotas  for  flight  and  recruit  train- 
ing. 

Plans  and  Operations  tasks  include  initiating,  de- 
veloping, coordinating,  publishing,  reviewing,  and 
maintaining  plans  for  the  employment  of  all  Cali- 
fornia Air  National  Guard  Forces.  This  includes  plans 
relating  to  mobilization,  exercises,  mobility,  local 
emergencies  and  other  contingencies  and  the  support 
and  gaining  commands  war  plans.  During  state  emer- 
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MILiTARY   DEPARTMENT — Continued 

III.  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMANDING   GENERAL  STATE   MILITARY   FORCES— Continued 

Headquarters  Support — Air  National  Guard — Continued 


gencies  provides  overall  direction  and  coordination  of 
air  operations  as  may  be  necessary  to  support  civil 
autliorities  and  California  x\rmy  National  Guard  air- 
lift requirements,  exereisins-  operational  control  of  all 
Air  National  Guard  airlift  and  communications  re- 
sources and  capabilities.  "Within  the  State  Military 
Forces,  the  Air  National  Guard  Communication 
Group  provides  the  primary  soui'ce  of  long-range 
radio  communications.  Headquarters  Support  is  the 
focal  point  for  the  preparation  and  implementation 
of  plans  for  emplojTnent  of  long-range  emergency 
communication  systems. 

The  operation  function  includes  the  control,  man- 
agement, and  direction  of  air  resources  committed  to 
state-directed  operational  missions  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  flight  schedules  to  accomplish  approved  mis- 
sions. In  addition,  responsible  for  the  overall  manage- 
ment and  monitoring  of  federally  directed  operational 
missions. 

The  logistics  task  is  directed  toward  two  prime 
efforts;  supply  and  service,  and  maintenance  engineer- 
ing. Within  the  supply  and  service  function  efforts 
relate  to  the  overall  management  of  Air  National 
Guard  supplj-  programs  and  include  monitoring  and 
evaluating  logistical  requirements  of  assigned  weapons 
and  support  systems.  This  includes  implementation  of 
federally  directed  supply  and  procurement  programs. 
In  the  area  of  maintenance  engineering,  the  function 
includes  the  responsibility  for  monitoring,  supervision 
and  evaluation  of  all  maintenance  activities  of  Air 
Guard  program  components  to  assure  maximum  efB- 
cieney  and  effectiveness  at  organizational  levels.  In 
addition,  it  includes  responsibility  for  preparation  of 
programs  required  for  organic  ground  and  commercial 
freight  and  passenger  transportation  requirements. 

The  Logistics  Headquarter.^  Support  performs 
and/or  conducts  inspections,  investigations,  audit-in- 
ventories, visits  and  examinations  to  monitor  and  en- 
sure unit  compliance  with  applicable  federal  and 
state  directives. 

The  installation  task  at  the  Headquarters  Support 
level  consists  of  the  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  all  air  installation  activities,  including  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  operation,  future  planning,  instal- 


lation personnel  and  financial  programming  necessary 
to  provide  the  essential  facilities  for  the  California 
Air  National  Guard.  Included  is  the  responsibility  for 
scheduling,  programming,  super^'ising  and  coordinat- 
ing all  construction,  alteration,  repairs  and  rehabili- 
tation projects  and  programs  for  the  California  Air 
National  Guard.  It  includes  responsibility  for  the 
preparation  of  designs,  plans  and  specifications  for  all 
installation  pro.jects.  It  coordinates  with,  and  renders 
technical  assistance  to  the  Installation  Base  Engineers 
for  the  projects  for  which  responsibility  has  been  dele- 
gated to  base  levels.  It  directs,  supervises  and  co- 
ordinates all  real  estate  management.  Provides  direct 
supervision  of  air  service  contracts.  The  service  con- 
tract is  a  formalized  agreement  between  state  and 
federal  governments  wherein  the  federal  government 
reimburses  75  percent  of  the  state's  expenses  incurred 
in  provided  services  and  maintenance  support  for  air 
facilities. 

The  Headquarters  Support  provides  guidance  and 
procedures  for  the  execution  of  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  activities  of  maintenance  and 
custodial  personnel. 

Administration  and  Services  provides  guidance  for 
the  establishment  of  standard  administrative  prac- 
tices. This  involves  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion (if  personnel  policies  and  systems  including  the 
procurement,  selection,  appointment,  enlistment,  com- 
missioning, assignment,  classification,  reporting,  pro- 
motion, retention,  evaluation,  separation  and  dis- 
charge of  ofScers  and  airmen.  Establishes  criteria  and 
procedures  for  maintenance  of  personnel  and  adminis- 
trative records.  Accomplishes  administrative  actions 
to  effect  the  entry  on  active  duty  of  nonprior  service 
personnel  for  basic  military  training  and  the  attend- 
ance of  ofificprs  and  airmen  at  service  schools.  Man- 
agement and  administration  of  the  air  technician  pro- 
gram to  include  manpower  allocation  and  personnel 
management,  including  development  and  application 
of  personnel  policies  and  procedures. 

Financial  services  program  and  control  of  funds 
made  available  to  support  Air  National  Guard  activi- 
ties and  project  and  plan  for  future  needs. 


Headquarters  Support — Emergency  Plans  and  Operations 


Eesponsibilities  for  emergency  planning  within  the 
OfSce  of  the  Commanding  General  State  Military 
Forces,  include :  The  preparation  of  plans  for  employ- 
ment of  all  active  and  reserve  military  forces,  both 
state  and  federal,  in  support  of  civil  defense  agencies 
during  and  following  a  nuclear  attack  against  Califor- 
nia; the  preparation  of  detailed  plans  for  military 
support  during  civil  disorders  for  each  metropolitan 
area  in  the  state,  in  coordination  with  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies;  the  development  of  guidance  and 
instructions  to  subordinate  Army  and  Air  Guard 
units  concerning  preparation  of  their  local  plans  for 
state   and  federal  emergency  missions;   the   develop- 


ment of  plans  for  classified  federal  security  missions; 
and  the  establishment  and  operation  of  an  intelligence 
system  which  includes  collection,  evaluation,  and  dis- 
semination of  information  concerning  potential  or  ac- 
tual emergencies  which  may  require  commitment  of 
National  Guard  forces. 

Eesponsibilities  for  emergency  operations  includes: 
provision  for  an  emergency  operations  center  at  the 
Office  of  the  Commanding  General  State  Military 
Forces  from  which  command,  control  and  logistical 
support  of  forces  committed  during  an  emergency  may 
be  exercised;  the  dispatch  of  liaison  elements  to  the 
scene  of  an  emergency  and/or  establishment  of  a  for- 
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MILITARY   DEPARTMENT — Continued 

III.  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMANDING  GENERAL   STATE   MILITARY  FORCES— Continued 
Headquarteres  Support — Emergency  Plans  and  Operations — Continued 


ward  command  post  at  the  scene;  and  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  reliable  communication  network 
to  insure  rapid  transmission  of  orders  anywhere  in  the 
state  and  a  continuous  flow  of  information  and  direc- 
tives to  and  from  units  employed  on  emergency  duty. 


During  both  planning  and  operations  continuous 
coordination  with  the  Governor's  office,  active  military 
forces,  state  agencies  concerned,  and  county  and  city 
officials  is  accomplished  by  personal  visits  and  confer- 
ences, telephonic  communications  and  correspondence. 


General  Administration 


All  departmental  programs,  individually  or  collec- 
tively, require  overall  direction  and  coordination  to 
ensure  that  the  state  and  federal  responsibilities  for 
the  state's  military  forces  are  discharged  effectively. 
There  must  also  be  centralized  administration  of  fiscal 
and  other  departmental  Internal  Management  Func- 
tions which  can  best  be  handled  as  a  departmental 
entity,  rather  than  being  allied  with  specific  opera- 
tional programs. 

General  administration  includes  general  policy  de- 
termination, executive  direction,  supervision,  manage- 
ment and  departmental  administrative  services.  In 
addition,  it  includes  the  overall  administrative,  fiscal 
and  personnel  management  functions  not  charged  to 
other  programs,  as  well  as  those  service  activities  re- 
quired for  headquarters  operations  and  for  the  day-to- 
day transaction  of  departmental  business,  administra- 
tion and  security  of  the  headquarters.  Included  are 
internal  administration  and  security  of  the  headquar- 
ters,  development  of   management   information,    dis- 


charging a  fiscal  stewardship,  provision  of  personnel 
services  for  full-time  state-paid  personnel,  headquar- 
ters space  and  management,  publications  reproduction 
service,  state  property  -warehousing,  procurement  and 
control,  machine  records  services,  mail  and  distribu- 
tion services,  and  the  review,  coordination  and  authen- 
tication of  command  channel  correspondence  and  di- 
rectives. It  includes  the  conduct  of  investigations  and 
the  processing  of  Eeports  of  Survey  involving  the 
loss  or  theft  of  federal  or  state  property  and  public 
information. 

State  support  consists  of  services  not  associated 
with  Headquarters  Support,  such  as  departmentwide 
functions  of  administration,  public  information  and 
recruiting,  fiscal,  salary  and  position  administration, 
mail  and  publications,  machine  records,  service  and 
supply.  Also  included  are  vehicles,  warehousing,  head- 
quarters office  building,  and  general  supplies  and 
services  to  support  the  departmental  headquarters. 


Related  Services 


Related  Services  include  an  Office  of  Record,  a  mili- 
tary retirement  system,  and  an  Aide  to  the  Governor. 

The  preservation  of  military  service  records  is  an 
essential  element  of  militarj^  organization  and  the 
maintenance  of  such  records  is  a  statutory  require- 
ment. The  Office  of  Record  involves  preserving  and 
maintaining  records  of  past  members  of  the  State 
Military  Forces.  This  includes  the  personnel  records 
of  the  California  National  Guard,  State  Guard,  Cali- 
fornia Defense  and  Security  Corps,  and  State  Military 
Reserve.  It  includes  verification  or  authentication  of 
military  service  to  the  state  upon  request  by  members 
and  agencies  outside  state  government  who  present  a 
legitimate  requirement  for  military  service  data. 
These  records  contain  all  information  pertaining  to 
the  military  career  of  all  individuals  who  have  served 
in  the  State  Military  Forces,  to  include  military  serv- 
ice schools  attended,  citations,  assignments,  retirement 
credits,  and  similar  data. 

To  maintain  a  vital,  effective  militia  force,  a  mili- 
tary retirement  system  is  provided.  This  permits  per- 
sonnel who  become  superannuated  or  otherwise  unable 
to  meet  military  requirements  to  be  replaced  without 
hardship  or  prejudice  by  more  able  personnel.  Mili- 
tary retirement  applies  only  to  personnel  ordered  to 
State  Active  Duty  prior  to  October  1,  1961.  Personnel 
ordered  to  active  duty  after  that  date  are  members 


of  the  State  Employees'  Retirement  System.  Military 
retirement  provides  the  same  retirement  that  an  in- 
dividual would  receive  if  he  were  on  active  duty  with 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  In  general 
terms,  after  20  years  of  active  service,  at  least  10  of 
which  have  been  on  State  Active  Duty  in  the  Office  of 
the  Commanding  General  State  Military  Forces  or 
California  National  Guard  field  organizations,  per- 
sons on  state  active  duty  are  eligible  for  retirement. 
As  a  matter  of  custom,  stemming  from  experience, 
the  Governor  as  Chief  Executive  receives  services  from 
the  Military  Department.  These  services  include  a 
military  escort  to  the  Governor  and  assistance  in  pro- 
tocol activities.  They  also  include  providing  a  security 
and  investigation  service  for  the  Governor.  Governor 's 
Office  assistance  involves  providing  personnel  who 
render  these  personal  staff  services  to  the  Governor's 
Office.  An  aide-de-camp  is  provided  for  escort  service 
and  protocol  activities.  Investigating  service  includes 
coordination  with  law  enforcement  agencies  regarding 
areas  of  concern  to  the  Governor. 

Authority 

U.S.  Code,  Title  10,  Title  32 ;  Division  2  and  Divi- 
sion 3,  California  Military  and  Veterans  Code ;  appli- 
cable U.S.  Armed  Forces  regulations  and  National 
Guard  Bureau  Regulations  and  Pamphlets. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  ALCOHOLIC   BEVERAGE  CONTROL 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS                                                                      ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Administration  of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act ?5,3G0,O37  $5,652,206  $5,870,159 

Reimlursements   -48,501  -20,000  -20,000 

NET  TOTALS  (General  Fund)   $5,311,536  $5,632,206  $5,850,159 

Personnel  man-years  429.8  439.4  440.4 


I.  ADMINISTRATION   OF  ALCOHOLIC   BEVERAGE  CONTROL  ACT 


Need 


To  protect  the  health,  welfare  and  morals  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  by  insuring  that  only 
those  morally  and  otherwise  qualified  engage  in  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Objectives 

To  license  and  regulate  approximately  47,700  li- 
censees in  the  manufacture,  importation,  sale,  pur- 
chase, possession  and  transportation  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages within  the  state,  and  in  so  doing,  assure : 

1.  That   the  issuance  and  continuance  of  any  al- 


coholic beverage  license  is  not  contrary  to  public 
welfare  and  morals;  and 

2.  That  a  person  seeking  or  holding  such  a  license 
has  not  violated  any  law  which  prohibits  conduct 
involving  moral  turpitude ;  and 

3.  The  prevention  of  sales  of  liquor  to  minors. 

Authority 

Article  XX,  Section  22,  of  the  California  Constitu- 
tion, and  Division  9  of  the  Business  and  Professions 
Code  provide  authority  for  the  program  and  its  ele- 
ments, which  include  licensing  and  compliance. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 


Continuing  program   costs 429.8 

Workload  adjustments - 


Totals,  Administration  of  Alcoholic 

Beverage     Control     Act     (General 

Fund)    429.8 

Program  Elements : 

Licensing    230.8 

Compliance 199 


439.4 

439.4 

1 

$5,311,536 

$5,632,206 

$5,802,587 
47,572 

439.4 

440.4 

$5,311,536 

$5,632,206 

$5,850,159 

231.3 
208.1 

232.5 
207.9 

$2,725,839 
2,585,697 

$2,846,926 
2,785,280 

$2,927,772 
2,922,387 

Licensing  Element 


Output 

Following  are  the  actual  and  estimated  licensing 
transactions  and  activities  which  constitute  the  work- 
load of  this  element : 

Calendar  Year  Basis 


ictuai 

Estimated 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Total  applications 

received    

14,350 

14,552 

14,570 

14,570 

14,750 

Applications  denied 

428 

464 

464 

464 

464 

Applications 

withdrawn 

1,518 

1,570 

1,550 

1,550 

1,550 

Licenses  issued  

12,566 

12,538  1  12,550 

12,550 

12,550 

New  on-sale  general  ap- 

plications received 

131 

108 

175 

195 

195 

New  on-sale  general  li- 

censes issued  - 

120 

144  2 

157 

176 

176 

New  off-sale  general  ap- 

plications received 

595 

398 

600 

600 

600 

New  off-sale  general  li- 

censes issued 

118 

99 

114 

108 

99 

Intercounty       transfer 

applications       off- 

sale  general  



53 

50 

28 

25 

Active  licenses, 

April  1 

47,735  3  47.713 

47,725 

47,750 

47,775 

License  fee  trans- 

actions    

80,792 

i  82,059 

82,100 

82,200 

82,300 

Need 

To  make  certain  that  only  qualified  persons  are  li- 
censed to  sell  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Oijective 

The  department  seeks  to  license  only  persons  of 
good  moral  character  at  premises  suitable  under  the 
law. 

General  Description 

Applicants  for  licenses  are  investigated  as  to  their 
character,  sources  of  funds  and  financial  arrange- 
ments for  operation  of  their  proposed  businesses  to 
assure  that  only  persons  of  good  moral  character  are 
licensed  and  have  no  financial  backing  by  persons  who 
themselves  coidd  not  qualify  for  licenses  because  of 
moral  character.  Licenses  are  denied  if  facts  warrant 
such  action. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated  Proposed 

1968-69  196^70 

Expenditures $2,725,839  $2,846,926  $2,927,772 

Personnel  man-years 230.8  231.3  232.5 


1  Does  not  include  approximately  9,000  temporary  retail  and  special  daily  licenses. 

2  Many  applications  are  carried  into  the  following  year. 

3  Does  not  include  duplicate  licenses,  licenses  for  boats,  trains  and  planes,  stills,  importers  and  wine  rectifiers. 

i  Includes  annual  fees  for  renewals,  transfers,  new  licenses,  additional  fees  for  off-sale  general  and  winegrowers  licenses,  temporary 
licenses  and  offers  in  compromise. 
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1.  ADMINISTRATION   OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  CONTROL  ACT— Continued 

Compliance  Element 

0"tP"t  element  grows  in  relation  to  tlie  number  of  licenses 

Following  are  the  actual  and  estimated  compliance  ^^'^'^<^-  However    because  of  the  necessity  to  assign 

activities  which  constitute  the  workload  of  this  ele-  Personnel  first  to  licensing,  tlie  basic  element,  enforce- 

,  _  ment  must  suiter.  All  investigators  are  working  at 

Calendar  Year  Basis  close  to  maximum  capacity. 

The  limited  niunber  of  personnel  which  can  be  as- 
^5lMi! —   ^^^'"'^*"' signed  to  the  compliance  element  find  additional  eon- 

1966     1967     196S     1969     1970  j:         ^    ^-            •   ^i   j?   ^        i-      i 

Accusations  filed 2,209      2,243      2,243      2,323      2,403  trontations  m  the  tact  many  licensed  premises  are  in 

Licenses  revoked  i  —       123        161        161         167        173  disadvantaged  areas  and  others  are  in  high  crime- 

•'^'^"o'th?r'th^*J-evoca-  ^^^^  sections.  A  two-man  enforcement  team,  without 

tion 1,646      1,821      1,900      1,980      2,060  supporting  personnel,  often  risks  personal  safety  in 

Accusations    dismissed       341        239        250        250        250  fulfilling  assianments  in  these  localities.  It  has,  there- 

Arrests.  Alcoholic  Bev-  „           ,    °           ^                         ,             .  ,             .,    ,  , 

erage  Control  ___  (1.2S6)  (1,425)  (1,425)  (1,475)  (1.525)  tore,  become  apparent  that  With  available  personnel 

Businesi  practices  —          4            4            4            4            4  the  abilitv  of  the  department  to  fulfill  the  need  and 

Minors l,09o       1,139       1,139       1,184       1,224  -u-     ^-          r  J-^  ■                              t  -2^      ^  j.    ^            i  t      a- 

Intoxicated  persons  __        61        128        128        130        135  objective  of  this  program  and  its  statutory  obligation 

After  hours  IS          23          23          25          27  to  the  public  becomes  more  difficult.  Token  perform- 

Sfproter  Se'^II        19          It          It          II          33  ^nce  is  a  frustration  to  the  department.  The  citizens 

Gambling  on  premises          8            6            6            6            6  hold  it  responsible  for  adequate  enforcement  of  alco- 

Miscellaneous   73            SO            SO            SO            SO  holic  bevprao-p  control   Inws 

Arrests,  jointly (163)      (ISS)      (190)      (200)    (210)  "".     oe^  erat,e  coniioi  laws. 

Minors    107          75          75          85          95  Among  the  investigations  handled  by  personnel  of 

Intoxicated  persons  __          4          28          28          28          28  tlie  department  are  those  which  must  be  considered 

Disorderly  premises  II          8          11          11          11          11  unusually  difficult  and  complex.  Primarily  in  the  field 

No  proper  license  —        15          13          13          13          13  of  business  practices,  thev  involve  such  as  tied-house 

Sls'^enaleoTs  ""!""!!'"        22          It          It          It          45  relationships,  corporate   entities,   hidden   ownerships, 

Complaints  and  refer-  fair  trade  violations,  etc.  To  explore  fully  this  area 

rals    inyestigated-  14.706    12,232    12,232    12,782    13,332  f„j.  violations  which  no'sv  mav  be  overlooked  because 

Corporate   changes   in-  j.       i      i       i?   •           _,^-       ,  •        i       "    i    t               t                ,•         -^ 

vestigated    817        702        725        725        725  "i  a  lack  01  investigative  knowledge  and  expertise,  it 

Hearings'heid 1,574      1,495      1,500      1,560      1,620  i.s  essential  those  identified  through  the  examination 

1  Includes  revocations  with  stays  and  conditions.  process  to  be  more  qualified  by  virtue  of  knowledge  and 

Tfeed  experience  be  assigned  to  handle  these  investigations, 

and  that  they  be  trained  furtlier  towards  this  end. 

To  assure  substantial  compliance  with  the  statutes  A  broader  scope  of  investigative  responsibility  in  the 

and  rules  regulating  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry.  department  should  result.  Tliis  would  have  the  addi- 

_, .     .  tional  features  of  insuring  continuance  of  an  orderly 

market  and  protecting  the  public  health,  welfare  and 

In  instances  where  there  is  noncompliance,  conduct  morals. 

investigations  to  support  accusations  which  will  result  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  40  special  in- 

in  the  imposition  of  penalties  including  fines,  suspen-  vestigators  .should  be  assigned  to  these  more  difficult 

sions  and  revocations,  thus  assuring  ethical  business  investigations.  It  is  proposed  that  they  be  reclassified 

practices,   preventing    improprieties,    and   promoting  to  the  senior  level  in  order  to  motivate  and  compen- 

temperance  and  the  health,  welfare  and  morals  of  the  sate  them  for  the  responsibility  which   wiU  be  over 

citizens  of  the  state.  and   above   that    required   of   a   special   investigator. 

.  Additionally,  the  higher  salary  incentive  may  help  the 

escrip  ton  department  recruit  and  retain  those  now  lost  because 

Compliance   is   determined  by   inspection    and   in-  other  agencies  or  private  industry  prove  more  lucra- 

vestigation.  tive.  In  Calendar  1968,  the  department  was  able  to 

recruit  onlv  21  from  a  list  of  123  elisribles;  the  rea- 

Input                                                            Actual             Estimated            Proposed  '       -     t   i      ^   •       i     j     i                    ajT        a-         ^    i    _* 

1967-68        1968-69        1959-70  SOUS  Were  varied  but  included  more  attractive  salaries 

Expenditures  $2,585,697  $2,7S5,2S0  S2.922.3S7  elsewhere.    In   the   same   vear,    IS   investigative   per- 

Personnel  man-years 199          208.1          207.9  sonnel  left  the  department  to  accept  other  positions 

Tr-    ,,    J  T  J        .•  pavins:  higher  salaries.  Tlie  department  presently  is 

Workload  Informatton  ^^    -,   ,                  ,        ^                               j?  t  o    nn          ■/■ 

compelled  to  operate  at  an  average  ot  18-20  positions 

EesponsibiUties  in  the  licensing  and  compliance  ele-  bel  iw  the  authorized  211  because  of  recruitment/re- 

ments  may  be  said  to  have  increased  in  proportion  to  tention  problems. 

the  gain  in  population  in  each  succeeding  year  since  The   cost   of  the   requested  reclassification   is  pro- 
inception  of  the  department  in  1955.  In  that  year,  in-  posed  at  .$42,000. 

vestigative    and   supervisory   field    personnel   totaled  One  additional  clerical  position  is  also  proposed  for 

282 ;  there  now  are  264  such  employees.  the  Van  Nuys  District  Office,  where  the  clerical  staff 

In  the  13  year  period,  licenses  of  all  tA-pes  increased  is  producing  at  maximum  capacity  and  special  inves- 

from  approximately  44.925  to  47,713.  The  number  of  tigators  too  frequently  are  required  to  perform  cleri- 

inspections  and  investigations  under  the  compliance  cal  functions. 
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ALCOHOLIC   BEVERAGE   CONTROL  APPEALS   BOARD 


Office  at  Sacramento 
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SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Administrative  Review  (General  Fund) 
Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1959-70 

$125,688 

$130,892 

$135,268 

7.3 


ADMINISTRATIVE   REVIEW 


Sfeed 

The  need  for  an  administrative  appellate  tribunal 
■which  would  conduct  adjudicatory  proceedings  and 
issue  written  opinions  that  review  decisions  of  the 
Department  of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislature. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  of  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Appeals  Board  is  to  provide  an  inexpensive  and  ex- 
peditious remedy  of  appeal  to  persons  aggrieved  by 
a  decision  of  the  Department  of  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  ordering  any  penalty  or  issuing,  denying, 
transferring,  suspending,  or  revoking  any  alcoholic 
beverage  license. 

Authority 

Authority  for  the  program  of  the  Alcoholic  Bever- 
age Control  Appeals  Board  which  consists  of  three 


members  appointed  by  the  Governor  stems  from  Arti- 
cle XX,  Section  22  of  the  California  Constitution 
and  Division  9  of  the  Business  and  Professions  Code. 

Output 

Since  the  creation  of  the  board  in  1954,  approxi- 
mately 2,987  cases  had  been  decided  as  of  June  30, 
1968.  During  fiscal  year  1967-68,  229  cases  were  ap- 
pealed and  237  decisions  were  issued.  Of  these  latter 
decisions,  the  appeals  board  reversed  the  depart- 
ment's decision  25  times.  Of  these  25  reversals,  the 
department  sought  judicial  review  on  13  eases.  In 
addition,  licensees  or  applicants  sought  judicial  review 
of  both  the  department's  decision  and  the  appeals 
board's  decision  on  22  occasions.  In  each  instance  the 
appeals  board  afSrmed  the  department's  decision.  By 
far  the  majority  of  these  cases  represented  issues 
involving  either  fair  trade  or  topless  waitresses. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Administrative  Review  (General  Fund) 


7.3 


$125,688 


$130,892 


$135,268 
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STATE   BANKING   DEPARTMENT 

Headquarters  Office  at  San  Francisco 

Program  Objectives 


The  State  Banking  Department  is  primarilj'  eou- 
eerned  with  protecting-  the  public  from  economic  loss 
resulting  from  bank  and  trust  company  failures.  In 
addition  to  encouraging  obseryance  of  sound  banking 
practices,  the  department  regulates  transmitters  of 
money  abroad,  certifies  securities  as  legal  investments, 
and  supervises  a  pilot  program  aimed  at  providing 
technical  assistance  to  small  businesses  in  disadvan- 

SUMAUVRY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Licensing  and  Supervision  of  Banks  and  Trust  Companies 

II,  Transmitters  of  Jlonej-  Abroad 

III.  Certification  of  Securities 

IV.  Small  Business  Assistance 

v.  Departmental    Administration — Undistributed 

TOTALS,   PEOGEAMS   

Banking  Fund 

General  Fund 


taged  areas  of  California.  Except  for  General  Fund 
support  of  the  pilot  small  business  assistance  pro- 
gram, all  State  Banking  Department  programs  are 
supported  by  the  State  Banking  Fund,  which  is  re- 
plenished annually  by  assessments  of  banks  and  trust 
companies,  license  and  application  fees,  and  charges 
for  specific  services. 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
196S-69 

PROPOSED 
1969-70 

$1,064,461 
1.000 
1,163 

191,536 

$1,128,200 

1.000 

1.220 

75.000 

206,125 

$1,127,905 

1,000 

1,220 

75,000 

210,072 

$1,258,160 
1,258,160 

$1,411,545 

1.336,5.',5 

15,000 

$1,415,197 

l,3.'i0,191 
75,000 

Personnel  man-years 


Need 


81.1 


82 


81 


I.  LICENSING  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  BANKS  AND  TRUST  COMPANIES 

Authority 


To  protect  the  public  from  the  widespread  economic 
losses  that  often  result  from  the  failure  of  banks  and 
trust  companies. 

Oijectives 

To  minimize  the  risk  of  failure  of  banks  and  trust 
companies,  without  depriving  the  public  of  reasonably 
priced,  convenient  banking  and  trust  services. 


California  Financial  Code,  Division  I,  Chapters  3, 
4,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17  and  19  (Banking  Law). 


PEOGEAM  EEQUIEEMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs. 
Workload  adjustments 


Totals,    Licensing    and    Supervision    of 
Banks       and       Trust       Companies 

(Banking  Fund) 

Program  Elements : 

Investigation   of  applications  for  new 

facilities    

Continuing     supervision     of     existing 

banking  facilities 

Continuing    supervision    of    trust    ac- 
tivities     


General  Description 


70.8 

72.8 
-1 

73.3 
-3 

$1,064,461 

$1,138,955 
-10,755 

$1,128,200 

$1,156,371 
-28,466 

70.8 

71.8 

70.3 

$1,064,461 

$1,127,905 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

$21,264 

$22,813 

$23,576 

64.2 

64.8 

63.2 

961,862 

1,019,189 

1,015,015 

5.3 

5.5 

5.6 

81,335 

86,198 

89,314 

Investigation  of  Applications  for  New  Facilities 


Because  the  establishment  of  new  banks,  new  trust 
companies,  trust  departments  of  existing  banks  and 
title  insurance  companies,  branches  of  existing  banks 
and  trust  companies,  and  branches  and  representative 
offices  of  foreign  banking  corporations  increases  the 
potential  risk  of  loss  for  the  organization  involved, 
and  therefore  the  public,  the  prior  approval  of  the 
superintendent  of  banks  is  required.  In  each  case,  the 
application  requesting  the  approval  of  the  superin- 
tendent is  investigated  to  determine  whether  statutory 


and  administrative  reqiurements  are  satisfied.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  investigation  depends  in  large  part  on 
tine  degree  of  exposure  to  loss  involved.  Thus,  an  ap- 
plication for  authority  to  organize  a  new  bank  or 
establish  a  branch  of  an  existing  bank  entails  a  care- 
ful and  detailed  investigation  and  field  survey  by  an 
experienced  bank  examiner.  The  examiner's  report 
and  recommendations  are  analyzed  by  all  senior  staff 
personnel  prior  to  submission  to  the  superintendent  of 
banks  for  his  decision.  Other  types  of  investigations 
generally  are  less  detailed  and  therefore  are  less  costly. 
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STATE   BANKING   DEPARTMENT — Continued 
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I.  LICENSING  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  BANKS  AND  TRUST  COMPANIES— Continued 

Investigation  of  Applications  for  New  Facilities — Continued 

Output  Output  Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1963-69 

As  the  State  Banking  Department  does  not  attempt  Applications  filed  for  new 

to  stimulate  the  establishment  of  new  banking  and  Applications  fiiedTor~new 

trust  facilities,  output  is  directly  related  to  the  num-  brandies   81  65 

ber  of  applications  submitted  by  interested  parties.  ^^t?usffacmt1es''/°-_°!r_  _                4                5 

Input                                                           Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69 

Expenditures $21,264  $22,813 

Personnel  man-years 1.3  1.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 

10 

75 

5 

Estimated 
1969-70 
$23,576 
1.5 


Continuing  Supervision  of  Existing  Banking  Facilities 


General  Description 

Periodic  examinations  of  all  banking  institutions  are 
necessary  to  protect  depositors  and  assure  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sound  banking  system.  Each  bank  under 
state  jurisdiction  is  examined  at  least  annually,  with 
problem  institutions  subject  to  more  frequent  exami- 
nations as  required.  The  examining  procedure  includes 
a  verification  of  assets  and  liabilities,  evaluation  of 
asset  quality,  analysis  of  liquidity  position,  testing  the 
adequacy  of  capital,  appraisal  of  management  and  a 
review  of  operations.  Unsafe  practices  or  statutory 
violations  are  called  to  the  attention  of  the  bank  for 
correction  and  assets  of  questionable  value  are  written 
dovm  or  eliminated  from  the  assets  of  the  bank.  In- 
stitutions in  serious  financial  condition  may  be  placed 
in  liquidation  or  under  the  control  of  a  conservator. 

Quarterly  reports  of  condition  and  an  annual  earn- 
ings and  dividend  report  are  obtained  from  all  state 


banks.  These  reports  are  published,  tabulated  and 
analyzed  to  inform  the  public  and  to  keep  the  State 
Banking  Department  abreast  of  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  state  banks  between  examinations. 

An  important  part  of  the  supervisory  function  is 
the  investigation  of  complaints  involving  banks  re- 
ceived from  the  general  public,  and  cooperation  with 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  connection  with  crimes 
affecting  banks.  Confidential  investigations  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  this  phase  of  supervision. 

Output 

As  a  regulator}^  function,  output  may  be  measured 
in  terms  of  examination  man-hours  required  to  pro- 
duce adequate  supervision. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $961,862    $1,019,189   $1,015,015 

Personnel  man-years 64.2  64.8  63.2 


Continuing  Supervision  of  Trust  Activities 


General  Description 

Annual  examinations  of  trust  companies  and  trust 
departments  together  with  quarterly  reports  of  condi- 
tion form  the  basis  of  supervision  of  the  trust  busi- 
ness. Trust  examining  is  highly  specialized  and  in- 
cludes the  verification  of  both  private  and  court  trust 
assets,  the  reconciliation  of  accounts,  a  review  of  the 
legal  aspects  of  all,  transactions,  confirmation  of  se- 
curities pledged  for  the  faithful  performance  of  trust 
functions,  a  study  of  the  administration  of  trust  ac- 
counts, and  an  evaluation  of  the  ability  and  capacity 
of  the  senior  trust  officers. 


Followup  and  correction  of  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions is  the  final  step  in  the  examination  process.  We 
presently  examine  all  court  trusts  and  examine  private 
trusts  on  a  random  sample  basis. 

Output 

As  a  regulatory  function,  output  may  be  measured 
in  terms  of  examination  man-hours  required  to  pro- 
duce  adequate  supervision. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $81,335 

Personnel  man-years 5.3 


Estimated  Estimated 

1958-69  1969-70 
$86,198        $89,314 
5.5  5.6 


II.  TRANSMITTERS  OF  MONEY  ABROAD 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (Banking 

Fund)    


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


$1,000 


$1,000 


$1,000 
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II.  TRANSMITTERS  OF  MONEY  ABROAD— Continued 


Output 

As  a  regulatory  function,  output  may  be  measured 
in  terms  of  examination  man-hours  required  to  pro- 
duce adequate  supervision. 

Need 

To  protect  the  public  from  economic  loss  resulting 
from  the  failure  of  a  company  engaging  in  the  busi- 
ness of  transmitting  money  abroad. 

Objectives 

To  assure  that  the  business  of  transmitting  money 
abroad  is  conducted  in  a  financially  sound  manner. 


General  Description 

Although  most  check-sellers  are  licensed  and  super- 
vised by  the  Corporations  Commissioner,  a  check- 
seller,  in  order  to  transmit  money  abroad  must  be  li- 
censed by  the  superintendent  of  banks  and  become 
subject  to  his  supervision.  Supervision  includes  peri- 
odic examination  to  determine  the  financial  condition 
of  transmitters  and  their  compliance  with  applicable 
laws.  At  the  present  time  four  companies  with  over 
5,000  agents  are  licensed  by  this  department. 

Authority 

California  Financial  Code,  Division  1,  Chapter  14 
(Banking  Law). 


III.  CERTIFICATION  OF  SECURITIES 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (Banking 

Fund)    0.1  0.1  0.1 

Output 

Output  is  measured  by  the  number  of  applications 
received  and  securities  certified. 


Applications  received 
Securities  certified 


$1,163 


$1,220 


$1,220 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

L967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

125 

125 

125 

117 

120 

120 

Need 

As  there  are  no  longer  any  savings  banks  in  Cali- 
fornia, certification  of  securities  as  legal  investments 
for  savings  banks  is  anachronistic.  However,  many 
public  retirement  funds,  employee  benefit  trust  ac- 
counts, and  state  credit  unions  may  invest  in  corpora- 
tion securities  only  if  such  securities  are  legal  invest- 
ments for  savings  banks.  In  addition,  the  certifications 
of  securities  assists  securities  dealers  in  the  marketing 
of  new  issues.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  due  to  inade- 
quate regulation  of  the  issuance  of  securities  and  other 
factors,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  extensive  and 
restrictive  statutes  governing  the  investment  in  se- 


curities by  banks.  Given  the  current  regulatory  struc- 
ture, the  need  for  this  program  is  questionable. 

The  department  is  currently  studying  the  feasibility 
of  terminating  this  program. 

Objectives 

To  assure  that  certain  elements  of  the  public  do  not 
invest  in  securities  that  fail  to  meet  specified  stand- 
ards established  by  statute. 

General  Description 

The  department  only  certifies  securities  when  an 
application  is  made  for  a  certificate  of  eligibility  of 
security  for  investment  by  savings  banks.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  an  application,  accompanied  by  supporting 
information,  the  department  ascertains  if  the  security 
meets  the  specifications  of  the  applicable  statutes  and, 
if  the  issue  does  qualify,  a  certificate  is  issued. 

Authority 

California  Financial  Code,  Division  1,  Chapter  11 

(Banking  Law). 


IV.  SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSISTANCE 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General 
Fund)    


0.1 


0.1 


$75,000 


$75,000 
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IV.  SMALL   BUSINESS  ASSISTANCE— Continued 


Output 

Output  will  be  measured  by  the  number  of  small 
business  enterprises  assisted  by  this  program. 

Need 

Opportunity  for  individuals  in  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment areas  to  obtain  loans  for  small  business  is  exceed- 
ingly limited. 

Objectives 

To  minimize  unemployment  in  low-income  areas  by 
the  promotion  of  small  business  enterprises  and  the  de- 
velopment of  entrepreneurial  abilities  of  persons  within 
such  areas. 

General  Description 

The  Legislature  appropriated  $150,000  for  a  pilot 
program  to  assist  in  developing  small  business  oppor- 


tunities in  low-income  areas.  The  program  contemplates 
technical  assistance  to  loan  applicants  in  the  form  of 
consulting  services,  accounting  services  and  advice  on 
business  management  and  financing.  Organizations 
providing  such  assistance  are  to  be  selected  by  the 
superintendent  of  banks,  who  is  to  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  results  of  the  pilot  program. 

In  addition  to  his  specific  responsibilities  under  the 
Small  Business  Assistance  Program  Law,  the  super- 
intendent is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
California  Job  Development  Corporation  Law,  which 
has  similar  objectives. 

Authority 

Division  12  of  the  Financial  Code  (Small  Business 
Assistance  Program)  and  Part  4,  Division  3,  Title 
1  of  the  Corporations  Code. 


V.  DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Need 


Central  leadership  and  services  are  essential  to  the 
successful  administration  of  the  department  and  its 
programs.  This  leadership,  of  course,  must  include 
the  ability  to  delineate  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  banks  and  to  implement  the  intent  of  the 
legislature. 

Objectives 

To  provide  direction,  policy  determination  and  to 
provide  administrative,  personnel  and  other  services 


necessary  for  the  general  operation  of  the  department. 
To  assure  that  legislation  relating  to  the  functions 
of  the  State  Banking  Department  and  financial  insti- 
tutions is  in  the  public  interest  and  that  adequate 
information  regarding  the  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  pertinent  laws  is  available  to  affected  parties. 

Authority 

California  Financial  Code,  Division  1,  Section  231, 
Chapter  2  (Banking  Law). 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 

ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 

67-68 

68-69 

69 

-70 

1969-70 

10.1 

9.9 

9.9 
0.5 

$191,536 

$206,125 

$204,099 
5,973 

10.1 

9.9 

10.4 

$191,536 

$206,125 

$210,072 

9.8 

9.5 

9.6 

$186,155 

$195,251 

$198,005 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.8 

5,381 

5,874 
5,000 

12,067 

Continuing  program  costs 

Workload  adjustments 

Totals,    Departmental    Administration 
(Banking  Fund)    

Program  Elements : 

Executive  and  administrative 

Analj'zing  and  drafting  proposed  legis- 
lation   

Revision  of  tlie  Banking  Law 


General  Description 

The  cost  of  administrative  services  and  general  ex- 
penses not  allocable  to  other  programs  are  included 
in  this  category.  It  includes  the  undistributed  man- 
years  and  costs  of  the  executive  staff,  staff  personnel, 
and  fiscal  and  clerical  assistance.  Certain  supplemen- 
tary  administrative   services   are   provided  by   other 


Executive  and  Administrative 


state  agencies  in  accordance  with  the   Government 
Code. 


Input  Actual 

1957-63 

Expenditures    $186,155 

Personnel  man-years 9.8 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$195,251  $198,005 
9.5  9.6 
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1  V.  DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 

2 

3  Analyzing  and  Drafting  Proposed  Legislation 

4 

5  Output                                                                                           J2QP  jj^  making  recommendations  to  legislative  bodies. 

7  Output  would  be  measured  by  the  number  of  bills  The  drafting  of  proposed  legislation,  regulations,  and 

8  analyzed  and  legislation  and  regulations  drafted.  interpretive  communications,  supported  by  legal  re- 

10  General  Description  s^^^*^^  ^^  Conducted  to  respond  to  changing  circum- 

11  stances  and  public  need. 

12  Proposed  legislation,  both  at  the  state  and  federal 

14  level,  on  matters  affecting  the  functions  of  the  State  '"f"* 

15  Banking  Department  and  financial  institutions  are  Expenditures 

17    analyzed  to  assist  the  superintendent  and  the  Gover-  Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimateif 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$5,381 

?5,874 

$12,067 

0.3 

0.3 

0.8 

Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

: 

$5,000 
0.1 

18 

19 

20  Revision  of  the  Banking  Law 

21 

22    General  Description  held  to  develop  recommendations  for  changes  in  the 

i  The  Banking  Law,  which  last  underwent  a  com-  ^^^^  administered  by  the  State  Banking  Department. 

1^  plete  revision  iu  1949,  is  confusing  and  obsolete  in  input 

27  many  respects,  despite  attempts  to  keep  it  up-to-date.  „        ,. 

28  Conferences  with  legal  and  banking  experts  are  being  Personnel  man^ears" 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   CORPORATIONS 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 
Program  Objectives 

The  program  objectives  and  responsibilities  are :  system  and  cost  studies  conducted  by  staff  of  the  de- 

To  protect  the  general  public  through  the  Securi-  partment.    Out-dated    methods    have    been    replaced, 

ties  Program  against  the  promotion  of  unfair  schemes  duplications    and    unnecessary    practices    have    been 

of  investment  and  dishonest  or  questionable  practices  eliminated, 

in  the  sale  and  issuance  of  securities.  Also,  legislation  passed  at  the  1968  Session  of  the 

To  protect  the  general  public  through  the  Lender-  Legislature  has  allowed  the  Commissioner  a  greater 
Fiduciary  Program  from  the  dangers  of  dishonest,  degree  of  flexibility  and  discretionary  power  in  carry- 
unfair,  and  unsound  business  practices  on  the  part  ing  out  the  responsibilities  of  his  office, 
of  companies  engaged  in  (a)  the  business  of  lending  The  passage  of  the  Corporate  Securities  Law  of 
money,  and  (b)  the  business  of  receiving  funds  from  1968,  which  became  effective  January  2,  1969,  also 
the  public  in  a  fiduciary  capacity.  represents  a  change  in  philosophy  governing  the  reg- 

To  provide  leadership  and  guidance  through  the  ulatory  activities  of  the  department.  Prior  to  the  pas- 
Administration  Program  for  the  staff  and  general  sage  of  this  act,  and  other  legislation  adopted  in  1968, 
public  in  matters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De-  the  department  reviewed  practicallj^  all  securities 
partment  of  Corporations.  issues  in  advance  of  the  offering.  Under  the  new  act. 

To  provide  through  the  Administration  Program  the  department  will  rely  on  guidelines  established  by 

the  service  functions  that  are  essential  to  the  opera-  statute  and  Commissioner's  rules  for  regulation  of 

tion  of  all  departmental  functions.  major  securities  issues  and  review  for  compliance  after 

Through  provision  of  the  Governor's  Keorganiza-  the  fact.  The  Corporate  Securities  Law  of  1968  also 

tion  Plan  No.  1,  1968  Eegular  Session  of  the  Legisla-  eliminated  unnecessary  duplication  of  regulatory  ac- 

ture.  and  effective  as  specified  in  Government  Code  tivities  by  the  Department  of  Corporations  with  those 

Section  12075,  the  name  of  the  Division  of  Corpora-  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

tions  was  changed  to  the  Department  of  Corporations.  This  reorganization,  as  well  as  the  shift  of  emphasis 

TT7    ,,     ,  T  ^        4-  occasioned  by  the  new  Corporate  Securities  Law,  has 

WorTcloaa  Information  ,,          n.,i           ,          ,,             ,.                 .,       ■,, 

allowed  the  department  to  realize  considerable  sav- 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  department  has  ings.   These  savings  are   generally  demonstrated  in 

undergone  an  extensive  reorganization.  The  depart-  practically  all  elements  of  the  two  major  programs, 

ment  is  now  organized  along  functional  lines  rather  and  specifically  by  the  shifting  of  effort  from  the  qual- 

than  geographic.  The  reorganization  has  also  intro-  ifieations  element  to  the  Regulation  and  Enforcement 

dueed  many  administrative  changes  as  a  result  of  element  of  the  Securities  Program. 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

1967-6S        196S-69        1969-70 

I.  Sectirities   Program   $2,792,077           $2,917,271           $2,633,233 

II.  Lender-Fiduciary  Program 1,388,667             1,426,275             1,381,077 

III.  Administration — distributed  to  other  programs (155,178)             (161,661)             (165,372) 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $4,180,744           $4,343,-546           $4,014,310 

Reimbursements    -I,l-'t6,3-'i9              -961,727              -960,000 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $3,034,395          $3,381,819          $3,054,310 

General  Fund 3,034,395            3,381,819             3,054,310 

REVENUES $5,291,740          $3,825,935          $4,286,789 

Personnel  man-years 346.2                   336                       278.8 


I.     SECURITIES  PROGRAM 


Need 


The  corporate  securities  program  deals  with  the 
Corporate  Securities  Law  of  1968  and  its  enforcement. 
The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  regulate  the  offer  and 
sale  of  securities  to  residents  of  the  State  of  California 
to  insure  that  such  offer  and  sale  is  fair,  just  and 
equitable  to  the  purchaser  thereof  and  that  the  pur- 
chasers thereof  have  the  benefit  of  full  disclosure  of 
the  financial  and  legal  condition  of  the  issuers  of 
securities.  A  further  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
license  and  regulate  persons  engaged  in  the  business 
of  offering  and  selling  securities,  as  brokers,  dealers 


and  agents,  and  those  rendering  advice  in  connection 
with  securities,  as  investment  advisers,  to  maintain 
the  high  standards  of  integrity  of  this  industry  in 
its  dealings  with  the  public. 

Authority 

Corporation  Code,  Sections  25000  to  25804  inclusive. 

Objectives 

To  determine  if  the  proposed  plan  of  business  of 
an  applicant  is  fair,  just,  and  equitable  and  that  said 
business  will  be  transacted  fairly  and  honestly. 
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I.  SECURITIES  PROGRAM— Continued 


To  determine  if  the  proposed  issuance  of  securities 
is  fair,  just  and  equitable  and  that  the  method  used 
for  issuing  and  disposing  of  these  securities  will  not 
work  a  fraud  upon  the  purchaser. 


To  prevent  the  evasion  and/or  violation  of  the 
Corporate  Securities  Law  of  1968. 

To  prevent  unqualified  persons  from  engaging  ia 
business  as  brokers,   agents,  or  investment  advisers. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 221.8      217.4       172  ?2,792,077  $2,917,271  $2,633,233 

General  Fund  2,785,121  2,915,006  2,628,433 

Reimlursements    6,956  2,265  4,800 

Program  Elements : 

Qualifications 178.8       175.3      119.9  $2,271,075  $2,375,317  $1,871,702 

Regulation  and  enforcement 43           42.1        52.1  521,002  541,954  761,531 

Qualifications 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  General  Description 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Securities  Issues  Qualified  oinaa  ifiTOO  6681  "^^^  Corporate  Securities  Law  of  1968  requires 
Coordinatlonlllllllllll  '  -  600  1207  qualifications  of  all  securities  not  specifically  ex- 
Notification  -              80             161  empted.  An  application  must  contain  information  re- 

^"emptiinf^"  "^^"""^  ^^"                -          6,400         12,590  Quired  by  the  Corporations  Code  and  the  regulations 

Orders  issued 15,523         ISJOOO         isjooo  of   the   commissioner.   The   commissioner   determines 

,  whether  the  applicant 's  proposed  plan  of  business  and 

issuance  of  securities  is  fair,  just,  and  equitable.  If 

The  protection  of  the  general  public  by  the  appli-  considered  to  be  fair,  just,  and  equitable,  qualification 

cation  of  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  Corporate  of  the  securities  is  allowed  to  become  effective  by  is- 

Securities  Law  of  1968  relative  to  securities  offerings.  suance  of  a  permit  if  that  type  of  qualification  is  ap- 

.  propriate,  or  by  failure  to  issue  a  stop  order  if  quali- 

^^^  *^**  fieation  is  to  be  by  coordination  or  by  notification. 

To  scrutinize  securities  filings  to  determine  whether  This  action  reflects  a  change  from  that  taken  under 

the  requirements  of  the  Corporate  Securities  Law  of  the  law  prior  to  1969  when  the  commissioner  issued 

1968  have  been  met.  only  a  permit  upon  making  his  findings. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1957-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $2,271,075  $2,375,317  $1,871,702 

Personnel  man-years 178.8  175.3  119.9 

Regulation  and  Enforcement 


Output 


Actual 
1957-6S 


Licenses  issued 23,538 

Enforcement  eases  processed 1,005 

Need 


Estimated 
196S-69 
24,688 
1,011 


Estimated 
1969-70 

25,849 
1,500 


The  protection  of  the  general  public  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  Corporate  Secu- 
rities Law  of  1968  relating  to  securities  and  to  licens- 
ing and  regulating  of  broker-dealers,  agents  and 
investment  advisers. 

Oijectives 

To  review  and  scrutinize  applications  for  the  issu- 
ance of  licenses  and  to  ascertain  that  the  requirements 
of  the  Corporate  Securities  Law  of  1968  have  been 
satisfied. 

To  ascertain  on  a  continuing  basis  that  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Corporate  Securities  Law  of  1968  are 
being  observed.  To  investigate  suspected  violations  of 
the  law  and  take  or  recommend  the  appropriate  cor- 
rective action. 


General  Description 

All  broker-dealers,  agents,  and  investment  advisers 
in  California  must  be  licensed.  In  order  to  issue  a 
license,  the  commissioner  examines  and  takes  into 
consideration  the  applicant's  background,  business  ex- 
perience, reputation  and  financial  responsibility,  de- 
termines whether  the  prospective  licensee  is  qualified 
and  whether  the  issuance  of  a  license  appears  to  be  in 
the  public  interest. 

An  investigation  or  examination  is  conducted 
when  good  cause  exists  to  suspect  an  evasion  and/or 
violation  of  the  Corporate  Securities  Law  of  1968. 
This  action  may  be  instigated  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
plaint from  a  member  of  the  general  public,  or  be- 
cause of  improprieties  noted  in  data  filed  in  connection 
with  any  application.  This  element  is  used  to  discover 
the  validity  of  these  complaints  and  to  take  or  recom- 
mend the  appropriate  corrective  action. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $521,002 

Personnel  man-years 43 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$541,954 

$761,531 

42.1 

52.1 
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II.     LENDER-FIDUCIARY  PROGRAM 


Need 


The  Lender-Fiduciary  Program  deals  with  compa- 
nies and  individuals  that  lend  money  to  the  public,  or 
handle  funds  received  in  a  fiduciary  capacity.  Without 
adequate  regulation,  usurious  rates  of  interest  could 
be  charged  by  lenders,  and  funds  could  be  misappro- 
priated by  those  serving  in  a  fiduciary  capacity.  The 
elements  of  the  Lender-Fiduciary  Program  are  de- 
signed to  assure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
applicable  law,  and  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the 
aforementioned  events. 


Authority 

See  each  element  for  the  applicable  authority. 

Ohjectives 

To  ascertain  that  applicants  for  licenses  meet  stand- 
ards for  character,  reputation,  experience,  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  and,  in  addition,  present  a  plan  of 
business  conforming  to  the  applicable  regulation. 

To  make  periodic  examinations  of  the  books  and 
records  of  the  licensed  entities  to  determine  that  each 
licensee  is  conducting  its  business  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  law.  To  act  upon  suspected  or  alleged 
violations  of  the  applicable  law. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 110.4      104.6        92.8  $1,388,667 

General  Fund  2//9,274 

Reimhursements    1,1S9,S93 

Program  Elements : 

Check  Sellers  and  Cashera  Law 3.7          3.7           3.4  $46,684 

Credit  Union  Law 39.6         36.2        32.9  502,233 

Escrow  Law 16            16.1         14.3  201,400 

Industrial  Loan  Law 14.5         14.7         13  180,283 

Personal  Property  Brokers  Law   and 

Small  Loan  Law 31.3         28.6         24.8  384,023 

Retirement  Systems  Law 5.2           5.2           4.3  66,780 

Trading  Stamp  Law 0.1           0.1           0.1  7,264 


■,426,275 
466,813 
959,462 

$47,579 
519,207 
204,755 
185,472 

394,504 

67,658 

7,100 


$1,381,077 

425,877 
955,200 

$46,741 
508,531 
198,168 
181,569 

376,593 

62,461 

7,014 


Check  Sellers  and  Cashers  Law 


Output 


Licensed  locations 

Investigations    and    examina- 
tions conducted 


Actual 

Estimated 

Proposed 

1967-6S 

1968-^9 

1969-70 

38 

40 

40 

32 


38 


40 


Need 


To  protect  the  general  public  from  dishonest,  un- 
fair and  unsound  business  practices  of  check  sellers 
and  cashers. 

Authority 

Financial  Code  Sections  12000  et  seq.,  California 
Administrative  Code,  Title  10,  Sections  1760-1805,  in- 
clusive. 

Objectives 

To  analyze  each  application  for  a  license  and  de- 
termine whether  the  applicant  meets  the  standards  as 
set  forth  in  the  Check  Sellers  and  Cashers  Law. 

To  conduct  periodic  examinations  of  the  books  and 
records  to  determine  whether  the  check  seller  and 
casher  is  operating  within  the  provisions  of  the  Check 
Sellers  and  Cashers  Law. 


General  Description 

Check  sellers  and  cashers  are  in  the  business  of 
selling  checks  and  money  orders  and  receiving  funds 
payable  to  designated  third  parties.  The  Check  Sell- 
ers and  Cashers  Law  establishes  the  requirements 
necessary  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  obtain  a  license 
under  this  law,  specifies  the  conditions  under  which 
the  funds  received  must  be  handled,  and  sets  forth  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  must  be  operated. 

This  element  is  used  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Check  Sellers  and  Cashers  Law 
through  the  reviewing  of  license  applications  and 
financial  statements,  the  performing  of  periodic  regu- 
latory examinations,  and  the  investigating  of  alleged 
violations. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $46,684 

Personnel    man-years    3.7 


Estimated  Proposed 

1968-69  1969-/0 

$47,579  $46,741 
3.7  3.4 


The  decrease  in  personnel  man-years  in  budget  year 
is  due  to  efficiency  realized  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  department. 
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II.     LENDER-FIDUCIARY  PROGRAM— Continued 
Credit  Union  Law 


Output 


Licensees    

Investigations     and 
tions  conducted  _ 


Actual 

Estimated 

Proposed 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

634 

641 

648 

520 


641 


648 


Need 


To  protect  the  general  public  from  dishonest,  un- 
fair and  unsound  business  practices  of  Credit  Unions. 

Authority 

Financial  Code  Sections  14000  to  16004,  inclusive, 
California  Administrative  Code,  Title  10,  Sections 
900-965,  inclusive. 

Oijectives 

To  analyze  each  application  for  a  license  and  de- 
termine whether  the  applicant  meets  the  standards  as 
set  forth  in  the  Credit  Union  Law. 

To  conduct  periodic  examinations  of  the  books  and 
records  to  determine  whether  the  Credit  Union  is  op- 
erating within  the  provisions  of  the  Credit  Union 
Law. 


General  Description 

Credit  Unions  are  in  the  business  of  receiving 
money  from  members  in  the  form  of  share  deposits, 
and  in  turn  lending  this  money  to  other  members. 
The  California  Credit  Union  Law  establishes  the  re- 
quirements to  be  met  in  order  to  receive  a  certificate 
under  this  law,  prescribes  the  limits  under  which  these 
organizations  may  receive  and  lend  money,  and  sets 
forth  the  manner  in  which  the  business  must  be  trans- 
acted. 

This  element  is  used  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  California  Credit  Union  Law 
through  the  reviewing  of  applications  for  certificates, 
the  performing  of  periodic  regulatory  examinations, 
and  the  investigating  of  alleged  violations. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $502,233 

Personnel  man-years 39.6 

The  decrease  in  personnel  man-years  in  budget  year 
is  due  to  efSciency  realized  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  department. 


Estimated 

Proposed 

1968-69 

1969-70 

?519,207 

§508,531 

36.2 

32.9 

Escrow  Law 


Output 

Licensed  locations 

Investigations  and  examina- 
tions conducted 

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 

518 
439 


Estimated 
196S-69 

520 
450 


Proposed 
1969-70 

530 
460 


To  protect  the  general  public  from  dishonest,  un- 
fair and  unsound  business  practices  of  escrow  com- 
panies. 

Authority 

Financial  Code  Sections  17000  et  seq.,  California 
Administrative  Code,  Title  10,  Sections  1700-1753,  in- 
elusive. 

Ohjeotives 

To  analyze  each  application  for  a  license  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  applicant  meets  the  standards  as  set 
forth  in  the  Escrow  Law. 

To  conduct  a  periodic  examination  of  the  books  and 
records  to  determine  whether  the  escrow  company  is 
operating  within  the  provisions  of  the  Escrow  Law. 


General  Description 

Escrow  agents  act  as  disinterested  third  parties  to 
a  transaction  (escrow)  between  two  parties,  and  main- 
tain possession  of  the  property,  documents,  and  money 
to  be  transferred  in  said  transaction.  The  property, 
documents,  and  money  are  received  by  the  escrow 
agent  in  a  trust  capacity,  and  the  Escrow  Law  forbids 
the  use  of  these  items  without  specific  written  author- 
ization of  the  parties  to  the  escrow.  The  law  also  re- 
quires the  maintenance  of  financial  responsibility  and 
the  use  of  good  business  practices. 

This  element  is  used  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Escrow  Law  through  reviewing  of 
license  applications  and  financial  statements,  the  per- 
forming of  periodic  regulatory  examinations,  and  the 
investigating  of  alleged  violations. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-63 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$204,755 

16.1 


Proposed 
1969-/0 

$198,168 
14.8 


Expenditures $201,400 

Personnel  man-years 16 

The  decrease  in  personnel  man-years  in  budget  year 
is  due  to  efSciency  realized  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  department. 


Output 


Licensed   locations 

Examinations  and  investiga- 
tions conducted 

Need 


To  protect  the  general  public  from  dishonest,  un- 
fair and  unsound  business  practices  of  industrial  loan 
companies. 

Authority 

Financial  Code  Sections  18000  et  seq.,  California 
Administrative  Code,  Title  10,  Sections  1100-1299,  in- 
clusive. 

Oijectives 

To  analyze  each  application  for  a  license  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  applicant  meets  the  standards  as  set 
forth  in  the  Industrial  Loan  Law. 

To  conduct  a  periodic  examination  of  the  books  and 
records  and  determine  whether  the  industrial  loan 
company  is  operating  within  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
dustrial Loan  Law. 
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Industrial  Loan  Law 


Actual 

Estimated 

Proposed 

1957-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

242 

245 

250 

224 


230 


240 


General  Description 

Industrial  loan  companies  are  in  the  business  of 
lending  money  to  the  general  public,  deriving  in  many 
instances  a  portion  of  their  capital  from  the  general 
public  in  the  form  of  thrift  investments.  The  Indus- 
trial Loan  Law  establishes  prerequisites  for  the  ob- 
taining of  a  license  under  this  law,  prescribes  lending 
limitations,  and  imposes  necessary  operating  restric- 
tions. 

This  element  is  used  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Industrial  Loan  Law  through  the  re- 
viewing of  license  applications,  the  performing  of  pe- 
riodic regulatory  examinatons,  and  the  investigating 
of  alleged  violations. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $180,283 

Personnel  man-years 14.5 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$185,472 
14.7 


Pfoposed 
1959-70 
$181,569 
13 


The  decrease  in  personnel  man-years  in  budget  year 
is  due  to  efficiency  realized  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  department. 


Personal  Property  Brokers  Law  and  Small  Loan  Law 


Output 


Licensees 

Investigations  and  examina- 
tions  conducted   


Actual 
1957-6S 

1,876 
1,824 


Estimated 
196S-69 

1,920 
1,900 


Proposed 
1969-70 

1,970 
1,950 


Need 


To  protect  the  general  public  from  dishonest,  un- 
fair and  unsound  business  practices  of  finance  com- 
panies. 

Authority 

Financial  Code  Section  22000  et  seq.,  California  Ad- 
ministrative Code,  Title  10,  Sections  1400-1599,  in- 
clusive. 

Oijectives 

To  analyze  each  application  for  a  license  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  applicant  meets  the  standards  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  Personal  Property  Brokers  Law  or 
the  California  Small  Loan  Law. 

To  conduct  a  periodic  examination  of  the  books  and 
records  to  determine  whether  the  licensed  entity  is 
operating  within  the  provisions  of  the  applicable  law. 


General  Description 

Personal  property  brokers  and  small  loan  companies 
are  in  the  business  of  lending  money  to  the  general 
public.  The  Personal  Property  Brokers  Law  and  the 
California  Small  Loan  Law  establish  prerequisites  for 
the  obtaining  of  licenses  under  such  laws,  and  limit 
the  conditions  under  which  these  companies  may  lend 
money  and  otherwise  operate  their  business. 

This  element  is  used  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Personal  Property  Brokers  Law  and 
the  California  Small  Loan  Law  through  the  reviewing 
of  license  applications,  the  performing  of  periodic 
regulatory  examinations,  and  the  investigating  of 
alleged  violations. 


Input 


Actual 

1967-68 


Expenditures $384,023 

Personnel  man-years 31.3 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$394,504 
28.6 


Proposed 
1969-70 

$376,593 

24.8 


The  decrease  in  personnel  man-j'ears  in  budget  year 
is  due  to  efficiency  realized  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  department. 
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II.  LENDER-FIDUCIARY  PROGRAM— Continued 


Retirement  System  Law 


Output 


Licensees 

Investigations  and  examina- 
tions  conducted   


Actual 
1967-68 
654 

189 


Estimated 
1958-69 

685 
250 


Proposed 
1969-70 
700 

300 


Need 

To  protect  the  general  public  from  dishonest,  un- 
fair and  ujisound  business  practices  of  retirement 
systems. 

Authority 

Corporations  Code  Sections  28000  et  seq. 

Oijectives 

To  analyze  the  application  for  a  license  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  applicant  meets  the  standards  as  set 
forth  in  the  Eetirement  Systems  Law. 

To  conduct  periodic  examinations  of  the  books  and 
records  to  determine  whether  the  retirement  system 
is  operating  within  the  provisions  of  the  Ketirement 
System  Law. 


General  Description 

Eetirement  systems  are  trusts  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  benefits  to  their  retiring  members. 
The  Eetirement  Systems  Law  requires  the  filing  of  a 
declaration  of  trust  with  a  license  being  issued  if  the 
plan  of  operation  is  sound  and  equitable.  The  law 
attempts  to  insure  the  payment  of  the  benefits  granted 
in  the  system. 

This  element  is  used  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Retirement  Systems  Law  through 
the  reviewing  of  license  applications  and  financial 
statements,  the  performing  of  periodic  regulatory  ex- 
aminations, and  investigating  of  alleged  violations. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $66,780 

Personnel  man-years 5.2 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$67,658 
5.2 


Prooosed 
1969-70 
$62,461 
4.3 


The  decrease  in  personnel  man-years  in  budget  year 
is  due  to  efSciency  realized  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  department. 


Trading  Stamp  Law 


Output 

Licensees 

Need 


Actual  Estimated  Proposed 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

32  37  39 


To  protect  the  general  public  from  dishonest,  un- 
fair and  unsound  business  practices  of  trading  stamp 
companies. 

Authoritp 

Business  and  Professions  Code  Section  17750  et  seq. 

Oijectives 

To  analyze  each  application  for  a  license  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  applicant  meets  the  standards  as 
set  forth  in  the  Trading  Stamp  Law. 


General  Description 

Trading  stamp  companies  are  in  the  business  of 
issuing,  distributing,  and  redeeming  trading  stamps. 
The  Trading  Stamp  Law  establishes  the  requirements 
necessary  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  receive  a  license 
under  this  law,  necessitates  the  posting  of  an  ade- 
quate bond,  and  sets  forth  the  procedure  to  be  taken 
in  the  event  a  company  is  unable  to  redeem  its  stamps. 

This  element  is  used  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Trading  Stamp  Law  through  the 
reviewing  of  license  applications  and  financial  state- 
ments, and  the  investigating  of  alleged  violations. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Proposed 
1969-70 

$7,264 
0.1 

$7,100 
0.1 

$7,014 
0.1 

Need 


III.    ADMINISTRATION 

Ohjectives 


To  provide  leadership  and  policy  determination  for 
the  efficient  fulfillment  of  the  department's  objectives. 
In  addition,  the  service  functions  that  are  essential  to 
the  operation  of  the  Department  of  Corporations  are 
contained  within  the  administration  element. 

Authority 

Corporations  Code  Sections  25300  to  25319,  inclu- 
sive. 


To  provide  leadership  and  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  staff  in  matters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Corporations. 

To  provide  guidance  and  assistance  to  the  public 
and  to  licensees  and  permittees  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Corporations. 

To  provide  the  service  functions  that  are  essential 
to  the  department's  operation. 


General  Office 


The  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  executive  staff,  is  responsible  for: 
Administration  of  the  department; 
Adoption  of  department  policy; 
Direction  of  the  organizational  components ; 


Training,  safety  and  merit  award  programs ;  and 
Management  analysis  studies,  reviews  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  policy  and  organization  of 
the  department. 
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Accounting  and  Personnel  Office 


Administers  the  financial  and  business  affairs  of  the 
department.  Included  is  the  responsibility  for : 
Budget  preparation  and  control ; 
Negotiation  of  leases  and  contracts ; 
Accounting  and  related  functions  for  all  ofiSees  of 
the  Department  of  Corporations. 
The  personnel  section  of  the  accounting  office  activi- 
ties include : 


Classification ;  and 

Maintenance  of  pay  and  personnel  records. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Program  Elements : 

General  OflBce 6  6  6 

Accounting  and  Personnel  Office 8  8  8 

Totals,    Administration 14  14  14 

Less  Amounts   Charged   to   Other   Pro- 
grams : 

Corporate  securities 

Lender-fiduciary    

Net  Totals,  Administration 


$97,591 

57,587 

?155,17S 


-103,628 
-51,550 


$100,686 
61,025 

$161,661 


-108,U2 
-53,219 


$102,422 
62,950 

$165,372 


-110,931 
-54,U1 
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Program  Objectives 

The  California  Districts  Securities  Commission  is  The  Districts  Securities  Commission  was  established 

charged  with  the  supervision  of  certain  fiscal  and  in  1931  as  a  result  of  a  special  investigation  by  the 

physical    affairs    of    irrigation    districts,    California  California  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Financing  and 

water  districts,  water  storage  districts,  and  certain  Refinancing    Commission    following    the    default    of 

other  types  of  districts  and  local  entities  of  the  State  many  irrigation  and  other   districts  in  payment  of 

of  California.  The  prime  objectives  of  the  commission  principal  and  interest  due  on  outstanding  bonds.  The 

are  to  prevent  excessive  indebtedness  of  local  districts  Districts  Securities  Commission  succeeded  the  Bond 

that  could  result  in  default  in  debt  payment ;  the  pro-  Certification  Commission  which  had  been  created  in 

motion  of  sound  financial  programs   of   districts   to  1911.  Since  the  creation  of  this  commission  in  1931, 

maintain  good  credit  ratings;  and  to  protect  the  pub-  there  has  been  no  record  of  default  in  paj^ment  of 

lie  against  the  issuance  of  unsound  securities  by  dis-  principal  or  interest  due  on  bonds  approved  by  the 

tricts  and  other  local  agencies.  commission. 

SUiWMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

I.  Financial  Supervision  of  Districts  and  Other  Local  Agencies—  $193,951              $187,819              $219,936 

Reimiursements   -S9,4SS                          -                          - 

NET  PROGRAM  TOTAL  (General  Fund) $154,468             $187,819             $219,936 

Personnel  man-years 11.2                        9.3                      12.1 


I.  FINANCIAL  SUPERVISION  OF  DISTRICTS  AND  OTHER   LOCAL  AGENCIES 


Need 


Most  districts  under  the  financial  supervision  of  the 
commission  issue  bonds  secured  by  land  value  only 
which  is  often  weak  security  during  the  development 
period.  Typical  projects  financed  under  these  condi- 
tions include  water  supplies  for  both  irrigation  and 
domestic  use,  water  distribution  systems  for  irrigation 
or  municipal  service  and  sewer  systems  for  subdi- 
vision developments.  Landowner  voting  districts 
organized  under  the  California  Water  District  Act 
are  often  controlled  by  a  developer  until  substantial 
development  occurs  with  no  debt  limit  except  that 
determined  by  the  commission.  Special  district  bonds 
issued  under  a  wide  variety  of  acts  that  require  com- 
mission review  under  the  District  Securities  Investi- 
gation Law  of  1965  are  weakly  secured  by  the  speci- 
fied statutory  criteria. 

Districts  concerned  primarily  with  water  supply 
have  a  long  history  of  financial  difficulties  and  default 
in  payment  of  indebtedness.  Without  continuing  con- 
trols and  limitations  on  the  indebtedness  of  financially 
weak  districts,  the  possibility  of  default  in  payment  of 


bond  service  by  such  districts  is  substantially  in- 
creased, which,  if  widespread,  can  have  an  indirect 
effect  upon  the  credit  rating  of  other  public  entities 
and  the  state. 

General  Description 

The  effectiveness  of  this  program  requires  an  im- 
partial examination  of  the  overall  feasibility  and 
financial  soundness  of  each  major  debt  proposal  and 
requires  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  proceeds 
of  sale  of  bonds  and  warrants  in  order  to  prevent  or 
reduce  the  possibility  of  these  funds  being  used  for 
unauthorized  purposes.  The  program  provides  assur- 
ance to  the  investors  of  district  bonds  that  the  project 
to  be  financed  by  the  bond  funds  will  be  completed  as 
planned.  Without  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
project,  the  security  behind  the  bonds  may  be  inade- 
quate. 

Authority 

Divisions  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  Water  Code.  Sec- 
tions 25681.1,  38901,  and  58758,  Government  Code. 


Program  Elements : 

A.  Examination  and  Report  on  Debt  Proposals  of  Irrigation  Districts,  California  Water  Districts  and  County  Water  Districts. 

B.  Examination  and  Approval  of  Financing  Programs  of  Water  Storage  Districts. 

C.  Examination  and  Approval  of  Bonds  of  Miscellaneous  Districts  Pursuant  to  District  Securities  Investigation  Law  of  1965. 

D.  Issuance  of  Financial  Feasibility  Reports  to  Cities  and  Counties. 

A.  Examination  and  Report  on  Debt  Proposals  of  Irrigation  Districts,  California  Water 
Districts,  and  County  Water  Districts 

This  program  element  requires  the  commission  to 
examine  all  major  debt  proposals  of  districts  organ- 
ized under  Divisions  11,  12,  and  13  of  the  Water 
Code.  The  duties  performed  under  this  program  ele- 
ment include  the  following : 

1.  Investigation  and  report  on  the  engineering, 
economic  and  financial  feasibility  of  projects  and 
contracts. 

2.  Approval  to  certification  of  bonds  or  warrants 
as  legal  investments  by  the  State  Controller  pur- 
suant to  Division  10  of  the  Water  Code. 


3.  Supervision  of  expenditure  of  bond  or  warrant 
funds. 

4.  Examination  of  contracts  between  districts  and 
federal  or  state  government  or  other  local  agencies. 

5.  Surveillance  of  debt  repayment  programs. 

6.  Pursuant  to  legislation  passed  in  1968,  Chap- 
ter 340,  the  commission  has  the  added  duty  of  in- 
specting the  progress  of  any  work  financed  from 
proceeds  of  any  certified  bond  issue  and  determin- 
ing whether  the  project  had  been  satisfactorily 
completed. 
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I.  FINANCIAL  SUPERVISION  OF  DISTRICTS  AND  OTHER  LOCAL  AGENCIES— Continued 

B.   Examination  and  Approval  of  Financing  Programs  of  Water  Storage  Districts 

This  program  element  requires  the  commission  to 
supervise  the  financing  programs  of  water  storage  dis- 
tricts organized  under  Division  14  of  the  Water  Code. 
In  addition  to  the  duties  described  in  Program  Ele- 
ment A,  the  commission  has  the  following  additional 
responsibilities : 


1.  Appointment  of  assessment  commissioners  to 
pro  rate  project  costs,  and  the  appointment  of  ad- 
justment boards. 

2.  Continuing  surveillance  of  projects  during  con- 
struction period. 

3.  Investigation  and  report  on  proposed  purchase 
of  property  by  districts. 


C.   Examination  and  Approval  of  Bonds  of  Miscellaneous  Districts  Pursuant  to  District 
Securities  Investigation  Law  of  1965 


Certain  districts,  formed  for  the  local  performance 
of  governmental  or  proprietary  functions,  must  ob- 
tain approval  of  the  commission  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  debt  obligations.  This  law  specifies  that  the  issuance 
of  any  proposed  district  bonds  or  subdistriet  bonds, 
sliall  be   subject  to   prior   investigation,  report,   and 


approval  by  the  commission  whenever  all  of  the  con- 
ditions listed  in  Sections  58752  and  58753  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Code  are  present.  All  such  investigations,  re- 
ports and  approvals  will  be  made  under  and  pursuant 
to  Division  10  of  the  Water  Code. 


D.  Issuance  of  Financial  Feasibility  Reports  to  Cities  and  Counties 


The  commission  issues  a  financial  feasibility  report 
for  each  project  proposed  by  a  city  or  county  involv- 
ing reclamation  of  lands.  This  is  an  advisory  report 
to  the  governing  body  that  is  required  prior  to  au- 
thorization of  the  project,  and  involves  a  similar  but 
more  complex  investigation  and  report  than  is  de- 
scribed in  Program  Element  A. 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Workload 

Approval  of  feasibility  of  proj- 
ects      

Approval   to   eertiiication   of 
bonds  by  State  Controller 

Approval  of  expenditure  of 
bond  proceeds  

Approval  of  completed  projects 

Approval  to  revision  of  plans 
of   worlis   

Approval  to  issuance  of  war- 
rants     

Approval  to  certification  of 
warrants  by  State  Con- 
troller     


Actual 
1967-6S 


16 
3 


Estimated 
1968-69 

10 

14 

16 
9 


Estimated 
1969-70 

12 

12 

18 
9 


Approval  of  water  service  and 
construction  loan  contracts 
between  districts  and  U.S. 
Government       

Approval  of  water  service  con- 
tracts between  districts 
and  other  agencies 

Appointment  of  assessment 
commissioners     

Approval   to   levy  assessments 

Miscellaneous    

Declaration  of  exemption  from 
commission  investigation 
and  review  (pursuant  to 
District  Securities  Inves- 
tigation  Law)    

Supervision  of  bond  fund  ex- 
penditures      

No.  of  districts  reporting  to 
commission    


2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

6 

12 

12 

64 

82 

199 


80 

34 

202 


80 

34 

202 


On  June  30,  1968,  the  commission  had  before  it  6 
pending  applications  and  6  deferred  applications.  Two 
applications  were  withdrawn  during  the  1967-68  fiscal 

year. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 11.2         13.1         13.1 

Workload  adjustments -  -3.8        -1 

Totals,   Financial    Supervision   of    Dis- 
tricts and  Other  Local  Agencies  _  11.2  9.3  12.1 

General  Fund 

Reimbursements    


$193,951 


$193,951 
39,483 


$234,496 
^6,677 


$187,819 
187,819 


$228,702 
-8,766 


$219,936 
219,936 
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REGULATION  AND  LICENSING 
HORSE  RACING  BOARD 

Headquarters  Office  at  Los  Angeles 

Program  Objectives 

To  sustain  and  expand  the  abilities  of  the  combined  horse  racing  and  raising  industries  to  produce  tax  revenues 
for  the  State  of  California. 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Protection  of  California  Horse  Racing 

Fair  and  Exposition  Fund 

General  Fund 

Personnel  man-years 

Need 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$265,507 
238,089 
27,418 
19.2 

$316,551 
316,551 

23.2 

$334,345 
334,345 

23 

Shortly   after   1900   a   niunber   of   new   racetracks 
were  built  in  California  and  California  became  a  cen- 

2Q  ter  of  breeding  and  racing  activities.  However,  with 

21  increased  activity  and  success,  abuses  developed  and 

II  because  of  abuses  in  California,  and  reports  of  corrupt 

24  practices  throughout  the  nation,  California  followed 

25  the  lead  of  New  York  and  in  1909  declared  horse- 
27  racing  with  wagering  on  its  results  to  be  illegal. 

II  In  the  period  between  1909  and  1933  when  an  initia- 

30  tive  measure  passed  to  relegalize  such  racings,  there 

31  were  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  have  the  people 

33  vote  to  reestablish  racing  on  a  legal  basis.  The  1933 

34  measure  in  order  to  get  the  support  of  the  people, 
11  wrote  many  safeguards  into  the  law  and  gave  com- 

37  plete   jurisdiction   and   supervision   over   all   racing 

38  activities  to  the  State  of  California  acting  through 

40  the  California  Horse  Racing  Board,  a  three-member 

41  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Whereas  pre- 

43  viously  race  tracks  had  acted  autonomously  and  the 

44  stewards  had  complete  and  final  authority  over  all 
4g  meetings  the  California  law  transferred  this  authority 
47  to  the  centralized  body,  the  commission.  It  gave  the 

49  commission  full  and  final  authority  over  all  aspects 

50  of  all  race  meetings  upon  the  result  of  which  pari- 

52  mutuel  wagering  was  conducted.  The  law  also  gave 

53  the  board  vride  discretion  in  rulemaking  powers,  and 
54 

55 
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pursuant  to  these  powers  the  board  passed  rules 
establishing  the  authority  of  the  stewards  but  mak- 
ing the  stewards  strictly  and  completely  responsible 
to  the  board  for  all  their  actions. 

Authority 

The  California  Horse  Eacing  Board  was  established 
pursuant  to  Section  19b  of  Article  IV  of  the  State 
Constitution  and  operates  under  the  provisions  of 
Sections  19400  through  19664  of  the  Business  and 
Professions  Code. 

Ohjectives 

The  California  Horse  Racing  Board  supervises  all 
race  meetings  in  the  state  where  parimutuel  wagering 
is  conducted.  Principal  activities  of  the  board  are 
directed  toward : 

Protection  of  the  betting  public. 

Licensing  of  racing  associations. 

Sanctioning  of  every  person  who  participates  in 
any  phase  of  horseracing. 

Designating  racing  days  and  charity  days. 

Acting  as  a  quasi- judicial  body  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  horseracing. 

Collecting  the  state's  lawful  share  of  revenue  de- 
rived from  horseracing  meets. 

Enforcing  laws,  rules  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  horseracing  in  California. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 

Fair  and  Exposition  Fund 

19.2 

23.2 

23.2 

$265,507 

238,089 

27,418 

$50,575 
113,713 
101,219 

$316,551 
316,551 

$62,750 
139,770 
114,031 

$334,345 
334,345 

General  Fund 

Program  Elements : 

5.3 
6.2 
7.7 

6.2 
9 

8 

6.2 

9 

8 

$63,615 

Enforcement 

Administration   (undistributed) 

151,101 
119,629 

Licensing 


Output 

Primarily,  the  workload  of  the  board  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  racetracks  operating  and  the  num- 
ber of  racing  days  allocated.  This  is  directly  related 
to  the  Horse  Racing  Law,  Chapter  4,  Division  8,  Busi- 
ness and  Professions  Code.  The  projected  increase  in 
this  workload  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Number  of  days 

Number   of  occupation   li- 
censes issued 11,256 

Revenue — Occupational 

licenses 83,325 


Actual 
1966-67      1967-6S 
573  668 


Estimated 

196S-69 

700 


13,859      14,000 
105,892    107,000 


Estimated 

1969-70 

800 

14,500 

110,000 


The  board  has  taken  action  to  raise  occupational 
license  fees  effective  January  1,  1970.  The  higher  fees 
are  estimated  to  provide  an  additional  $100,000  rev- 
enue to  the  General  Fund  in  1969-70. 

Need 

It  is  essential,  in  order  to  protect  both  the  public 
and  the  industry,  that  the  board  be  aware  of  every 
individual  participating  in  horseracing. 
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HORSE   RACING   BOARD— Continued 


Licensing — Continued 


Oijectives 


The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  establish  a  control 
over  every  person  who  participates  in  or  has  anything 
to  do  with  racing  of  horses  pursuant  to  board  rules. 
The  licensing  of  each  participant  accomplishes  this. 

General  Description 

Licensing  of  personnel  connected  with  horse  racing 
is  performed  by  a  license  clerk  in  the  board's  mobile 
office.  Processing  of  applications  includes  checking  of 
files,  obtaining  approvals  by  stewards,  receipt  of  pay- 
ments for  license  fees,  and  typing  of  licenses. 


Since  licensing  is  performed  at  the  race  tracks,  in- 
formation on  applicants  must  be  available  in  the 
mobile  offices  for  on-the-spot  decisions.  Therefore,  li- 
cense, ruling  and  intelligence  card  files  are  maintained 
at  mobile  offices  and/or  headquarters.  License  appli- 
cation and  penalty  files  are  kept  at  headquarters  only. 
Various  means  are  used  to  distribute  source  or  dupli- 
cate information  to  the  different  locations  ia  an  effort 
to  keep  files  up-to-date. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $50,575 

Personnel  man-years 5.3 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 
$62,750        $63,615 
6.2  6.2 


Enforcement 

0^'tput  -tjie  investigators,  who,  in  effect,  represent  the  Cali- 

Because    the    workload    of    the    California    Horse  t^^^^^  ^^^^^  Racing  Board  at  each  track.  They  are  to 

Racing  Board  is  directly  related  to  the  number  of         ]^^^^^^  compliance  with  rules  and  procedures  govern- 
raee  tracks  operating  and  the  number  of  racing  days  ^^S  all  phases  of  horse  racing, 

allocated  the  projected  increase  in  this  workload  is         General  Description 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

The    enforcement    arm    of    the    California    Horse 

i966-67""'i967-6s     wLs^'g    llegSo  Racing  Board  is  the  bureau  of  investigation,  xmder 

Number  of  racing  days  __        573  668  700  800  the  Supervision  of  a  chief  investigator  who  is  a  peace 

""rnsTsfsS'l^irllt    11,256     13,857     14,000     14,500         officer._  The  bureau  of  investigation  is  Staffed  by  race 

track  investigators  on  field  assignments  at  each  op- 
i967!^g       \'96^^9        i969-7o'  Crating  race  meeting.  Race  track  investigators  compile 
Disciplinary  Hearings:  and  maintain  intelligence  information  on  racing  par- 
Ejected  Patron  Cases :                                                                     ticipants  and  on  those  persons  whose  presence  within 
License^pSfalty  Cases":                                                                       a  racing  enclosure  is  considered  inimical  to  the  in- 
Hearings  28               34               34          terests  of  the  State  of  California.  The  bureau  of  in- 
Total  Hearings 84              90              90          vestigation  maintains  liaison  between  the  board  and 

other  local  and  state  enforcement  agencies  to  coordi- 
^^^^  nate  a  policy  of  enforcement  against  violators  of  the 

The  regidatory  and  controlling  functions  of  the  gaming  laws  of  the  state.  Investigators  obtain  neees- 

board   are    difficult   because   of   the    very   nature   of  sary  information  for  administrative  cases  coming  be- 

legalized  betting  on  horse  racing.  Strict  compliance         fore  the  board  including  investigations  of  racing  of- 
with  the  detaUed  rules  is  required  in  order  to  establish  Senses,  improper  conduct  of  racing  participants,  and 

a  preventive  control  and  a  protection  to  the  betting  documents  required  for  hearings  before   the   board, 

public  and  the  state's  interest.  The  small  staff  of  the  Investigators  inspect  racing  operations  for  compliance 

board's  investigators  relies  significantly  on  enforce-  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board,  cause  the 

ment  activities  furnished  by  the  industry  itself.  ejection  of  known  undesirables  from  racing  enclosures, 

and  keep  the  board  informed  of  all  racing  matters. 

Objectives  ...  ^ ..     .  _,  -  i.    x  ^ 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

c  .    .  -  .  .•    -x-  J      £      11    •    J-    -J  1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Supervision  of  racing  activities  and  of  all  individ-  Expenditures     $113,713     $139,770     $151,101 

uals  present  withm  the  track  grounds  is  exercised  by         Personnel  man-years 6.2  9  9 

Administration 


Output 

The  California  Horse  Racing  Board  through  the 
Executive  Secretary  is  responsible  for : 
Administration  of  the  department. 
Adoption  of  departmental  policy. 
Direction  of  the  operating  divisions. 
Management  analysis  studies. 
Reviews   and  recommendations   concerning  policy 

and  organization  of  the  department. 
Budget  preparation  and  control  personnel  and  office 

services. 


Need 

Administration  provides  leadership  and  policy  de- 
terminations for  efficient  fulfillment  of  the  depart- 
ment's objectives.  The  area  of  administration  and 
supervision  extends  from  the  board  through  the  sec- 
retary of  the  board,  administration  contains  the  serv- 
ice functions  that  are  essential  to  the  operation  of  all 
departmental  programs. 
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ADM  I N ISTRATION— Continued 


Oijectives 

To  provide  active  leadership  in  meeting  current 
problems  and  to  coordinate  and  provide  major  ad- 
ministrative and  business  management  services  to  the 
operating  divisions  of  the  department  in  order  to  ac- 
complish its  program. 

General  Description 

The  California  Horse  Racing  Board  which  consists 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a 
four-year  term,  licenses  owners,  trainers,  jockeys, 
track  officials  and  other  persons  employed  by  the 
racing  associations.  The  board  checks  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations.  Before  each 
race,  horses  are  inspected  and  after  each  race  drug 
tests  are  made  on  horses  under  the  supervision  of  a 
board  appointed  veterinarian.  The  work  of  the  board 
covers  from  the  San  Diego  area  up  to  Ferndale,  Cali- 
fornia. The  headquarters  office  of  the  board  is  in  Los 


Angeles.  It  also  maintains  two  mobile  offices  in  north- 
ern and  southern  California  during  conduct  of  race 
meetings.  These  mobile  offices  are  staffed  by  the  li- 
censing and  investigation  personnel.  Throughout  a 
race  meeting  a  certified  public  accountant,  approved 
by  the  board,  prepares  an  audited  and  certified  state- 
ment covering  the  previous  day's  parimutuel  sales, 
calculations  and  payouts.  This  statement,  together 
with  the  association's  check  for  the  state's  revenue,  is 
presented  to  the  license  clerk  in  the  mobile  office.  He 
deposits  this  check  and  all  other  fees  in  a  special  trust 
account  the  same  day.  Daily  reports  of  deposits  by  the 
field  offices  are  summarized.  Funds  are  remitted 
weekly  to  the  proper  state  funds  based  on  a  report 
issued  by  the  board  to  the  State  Controller. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $101,219 

Personnel  man-years 7.7 


Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$114,031 
8 

$119,629 
8 

90 
91 
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Program  Objectives 

Insurance  is  the   only  interstate  business  wholly  other  states  or  foreign  countries,  and  by  surveil- 

regulated  by  the  several  states,  rather  than  by  the  lance   of  annual  reports  filed  by  companies  and 

federal  government.  In  California  responsibility  for  other  materials. 

this  regulation  has  been  placed  in  an  insurance  de-  2.  Grants  or  denies  security  permits  and  other 

partment  headed  by  an  insurance  commissioner.  This  types  of  formal  authorizations  to  applying  insur- 

department  was  originally  organized  in  1868,  making  ance  and  title  companies. 

it  the  oldest  of  all  the  business  regulatory  agencies  of  3.  Formally    reviews    and    approves    or    disap- 

the  state  government.  The  current  authorization  for  proves  annually  some  25,000  insurance  policies  as 

the  department  is  found  in  Section  12906  of  the  In-  required  by  law;   principally  related  to   accident 

suranee  Code.  and  health,  workmen's  compensation  and  group  life 

The   department,   besides  tax  collection,   performs  insurance, 

the  proper  collection  of  some  $100  million  in  annual  4.  Establishes   rates    and   rules   for    workmen's 

taxes  paid  by  the   insurance  industry  to  the  state.  compensation  insurance. 

Additionally  120  different  fees  levied  against  pro-  5.  Eegulates  compliance  with  the  general  rating 

ducers  and  companies  yield  approximately  $4,000,000  law  respecting  most  other  types  of  insurance.  Bates 

annually.  are  not  set  by  the  department,  but  by  competition. 

The  department  licenses  and  regulates  some  900  in-  Eegulation  is  done  by  field  audits  and  followup  on 

suranee  and  title  companies  and  125,000  individual  complaints. 

agents  and  brokers,  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  6.  Becomes  receiver   of  insurance  companies  in 

Insurance  Code.  financial  or  other  gross  difficulties. 

The  department,  besides  tax  collections,  performs  7.  Maintains  a  staff  of  50  insurance  officers,  in 

these  functions :  four  offices,  to  receive  complaints  from  the  public 

I.  Eegulates  insurance  companies  for  solvency  by  concerning  insurance  claims  or  misconduct  of 
triannual  audits  of  all  domestic  insurance  com-  agents  or  brokers.  Complaints  are  vigorously  in- 
panies  and  by  selectively  participating  in  auditing  vestigated.  Prompt  correction  of  any  company  or 
some  other  companies  licensed  here  but  organized  in  agency  misbehavior  is  required. 

SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                ESTrMATED               PROPOSED 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

I.  Regulation  of  Insurance  Companies $2,629,989           $2,950,276           $3,012,755 

II.  Regulation  of  Insurance  Producers 1,241,739             1.199,314             1,253,286 

III.  Administration— distributed  to  other  programs (886,840)            (831,199)            (858,060) 

TOTALS.  PROGRAMS $3,871,728           $4,149,590           $4,266,041 

Reimiursements   -54,150               -50,000               -50,000 

NET  TOTALS.  PROGRAMS  $3,817,578           $4,099,-590           $4,216,041 

General  Fund 101,164             3,148,720             4M6,041 

Insurance  Fund 3,710,414               350,870 

Personnel  man-years 301                       301.6                    299.9 


Need 


I.  REGULATION   OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  PROGRAM 

Oljectives 


To  protect  the  public  interest  from  loss  due  to  in- 
solvency of  insurers  or  because  of  improper  or  un- 
lawful operations. 

Authority 

Authority  for  the  regulations  of  insurers  is  con- 
tained in  provisions  of  the  California  Insurance  Code. 


The  objectives  of  this  program  are  the  continuous 
regulations  of  the  insurance  business  within  the  State 
of  California  to  prevent  losses  to  policyholders,  bene- 
ficiaries or  the  public  of  the  state  due  to  the  insolvency 
of  insurers,  and  to  prevent  unlawful  or  unfair  prac- 
tices by  insurers  as  defined  in  the  Insurance  Code. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 147.6      155.5       154.9  $2,629,989 

Workload  adjustments -             -              1  - 

Totals,  Regulation  of  Insurance  Com- 
panies  Program   147.6       155.5       155.9  $2,626,325 

General  Fund 2,554,SS2 

Insurance  Fund  71,443 


$2,950,276 


$2,950,276 

2,716.366 

233,910 


$2,999,898 

12,857 


$3,012,755 

3,012,755 
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I.  REGULATION   OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  PROGRAM— Continued 


General  Description  and  Workload  Information 

The  department,  througli  this  program,  is  protect- 
ing the  public  from  losses  due  to  insolvency  of  insur- 
ers and  improper  or  unlawful  operations  by  insurers 
by  granting  permits  to  issue  securities  and  make 
changes  in  capital  structure;  approval  of  certain 
tj'pes  of  policy  forms;  approval  of  minimum  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  rates;  and  examination 
of  the  financial  condition  and  procedures  of  insurers. 


The  department  is  proposing  one  additional  insur- 
ance examiner  position  in  this  program.  The  position 
will  be  used  to  audit  tax  returns  from  insurance  com- 
panies and  respond  to  correspondence  from  insurance 
companies  protesting  penalty  and  interest  assessments 
and  ruling  on  requests  for  extension  of  time  on  late- 
filed  returns.  Both  the  Auditor  General  and  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  auditors  have  recognized  that  the 
department  has  a  considerable  backlog  in  this  area. 


II.  REGULATION   OF   INSURANCE  PRODUCERS  PROGRAM 


Need 


To  prevent  losses  by  the  public  by  the  maintenance 
of  professional  standards  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  all 
insurance  producers  (brokers,  agents,  etc.)  acting  as 
such  within  the  state. 

Authority 

Authority  for  the  regulation  in  insurance  producers 
is  contained  in  provisions  of  the  California  Insurance 
Code. 


Oijectives 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  that  through 
licensing  and  regulation  of  insurance  producers,  the 
general  public  and  insurance  policyholders  in  this 
state  are  adequatelj^  protected  from  discriminatory, 
unlawful  and  fraudulent  practices. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


$1,199,314 

l,0S2,35i 
116,960 


$1,253,286 

1,253,286 


Continuing  program  costs 101.7         94.2         91.5  $1,241,739 

General  Fund 1,206,018 

Insurance  Fund  35,721 

General  Description  nations,    issuing    licenses,    investigating    complaints, 

Regulation  of  insurance  producers  is  conducted  by  preparing  documentation  for  disciplinary  proceedings 

screening  applications  for  brokers'  or  agents'  licenses  when  necessary  and  generally  reviewing  activities  of 

to  determine  eligibility,  conducting  necessary  exami-  licensees  for  compliance  with  all  insurance  laws. 


III.  ADMINISTRATION   PROGRAM 


Need 


To  coordinate  the  department's  activities,  provide 
common  services,  exercise  necessary  budgetary  and 
fiscal  control  and  to  assist  the  operating  units  in  the 
performance  of  their  essential  duties. 

Authority 

Authority  for  general  administration  and  control 
of  the  department's  operation  is  contained  in  the 
California  Insurance  Code. 


Objectives 

To  assist  and  further  the  operating  program  in  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  manner  consistent  with 
good  management  principles  and  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  of  higher  authority. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,  Administration  Program 51.7         51.9         52.5  $886,840  $831,199  $858,060 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs: 

Regulation  of  insurance  companies -532,10^  -577,670  -601,124 

Regulation  of  insurance  producers -354,736  -253,529  -256,936 

Net   Totals,   Administration    Program —  —  ~ 
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Office  at  San  Diego 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Licensing  and  regulation  (General  Fund) 
Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1959-70 

$1,075 

$1,200 

$1,200 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

LICENSING  AND  REGULATION   PROGRAM 


Need 


Shipping  interests  and  public  safety  requires  that 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property  be  maintained  at 
the  lowest  possible  level  by  minimizing  the  incidence 
of  harbor  accidents  through  inexperience,  incompe- 
tence and  negligence. 


of  the  Harbors  and  Naviga- 


Authority 

Chapter  4,  Division  5, 
tion  Code. 

Oljectives 

To  provide  qualified  harbor  pilots  who  are  capable 
of  maintaining  the  safety  of  public  life  and  private 
property  as  it  relates  to  harbor  shipping. 


General  Description 

The  three-member  board  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  serve  at  his  pleasure  for  terms  not  to  exceed 
four  years.  Members  include  the  mayor  of  San  Diego 
as  ex  officio  member,  a  nautical  man  and  one  citizen 
who  must  be  a  resident  of  San  Diego. 

The  board,  after  careful  examination  of  qualifica- 
tions, licenses  pilots  who  operate  vessels  on  San  Diego 
Bay ;  iixes  rates  of  pilotage,  and  records  fees  received 
by  each  pilot  as  submitted  to  the  board  on  the  monthly 
reports.  There  are  four  bar  pilots  currently  licensed 
to  assist  vessels  on  this  bay. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREIVTRNTS 

PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 

ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 
1969-70 

67-68  68-69  69-70 

Continuing     Program     Costs     (General 
Fund)    

0.1          0.1          0.1 

$1,075 

$1,200 

$1,200 

BOARD   OF   PILOT   COMMISSIONERS   FOR  THE   BAYS   OF 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  SAN   PABLO,  AND   SUISUN 

Office  at  San  Francisco 
REGULATION  AND  LICENSING  OF  PILOTS 


SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Regulation  and  Licensing  of  Pilots 

(Pilot  Commissioner's  Special  Fund) 
Personnel  man-years 


Jfeed 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 
$26,641 
4 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 
$29,371 
4 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
$27,472 
4 


Shipping  interests  and  public  safety  require  that 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property  be  maintained  at 
the  lowest  possible  level  by  minimizing  the  incidence 
of  harbor  accidents  through  inexperience,  incompe- 
tence and  negligence. 

Authority 

Sections  1150  through  1177,  Harbors  and  Naviga- 
tion Code. 

Ohjeetives 

To  ensure  that  piloting  of  vessels  seeking  to  enter 
or  leave  the  Bays  of  San  Francisco,  San  Pablo  and 
Suisun  is  carried  out  with  the  slrill  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  protect  public  life  and  property  from 
navigational  hazards. 


General  Description 

1.  Licensing 

(a)  Applications  are  received  and  reviewed  for  com- 
pleteness. 

(b)  Examinations  are  orally  administered  to  deter- 
mine quality  of  natural  experience  and  personal 
qualities  required  as  pilot.  Applicant  is  then 
placed  on  a  waiting  list. 

(e)  As  the  law  limits  the  number  of  licensed  pilots  to 
25,  new  licenses  are  not  issued  until  an  existing 
pilot's  license  is  not  renewed  due  to  retirement, 
death,  or  revocation. 

2.  Regulation 

(a)  Complaints  are  received  from  other  pilots,  mas- 
ters or  owners  of  ships  being  piloted  or  from  the 
board  itself  that  the  laws  or  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  being  violated. 
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BOARD   OF   PILOT  COMMISSIONERS   FOR  THE   BAYS   OF   SAN   FRANCISCO, 
SAN   PABLO,  AND  SUiSUN — Continued 


(b)  Board  hearings  are  held  to  determine  whether  an 
actual  violation  has  occurred.  If  the  hearing  re- 
sults in  a  finding  of  a  violation,  the  licenses  may 
be  suspended  or  revoked. 
The  Board  of  Pilot  Commissioners  for  the  Bays  of 
San  Francisco,  San  Pablo,  and  Suisun  was  created 
under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  2,  Division  5,  of  the 
Harbors  and  Navigation   Code  for  the  purpose   of 
licensing  persons  qualified  to  pilot  vessels  on   San 
Francisco,  Suisun,  and  San  Pablo  Bays,  and  imple- 
menting a  fair  wage  for  their  services. 


Chapter  2227,  Statutes  of  1961  created  the  Pilotage 
Eate  Committee  for  San  Francisco,  San  Pablo  and 
Suisun  Bays,  consisting  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  Operative  July  1,  1962,  the  committee's 
function  is  to  make  biennial  reports  to  the  Legislature 
concerning  pilotage  rates.  The  secretary  and  em- 
ployees of  this  board  perform  the  necessary  clerical, 
administrative  and  other  services  for  the  Pilotage 
Rate  Committee. 

The  enactment  of  Chapter  2227,  Statutes  of  1961 
also  provided  that  an  independent  audit  of  private 
accounts  would  be  a  major  factor  in  pilotage  rates. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 

ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 
1969-70 

67-68  68-69  69-70 

Continuing     Program    Costs    (General 

Funds) 

4             4             4 

$26,641 

$29,371 

$27,472 

BOARD   OF   HARBOR   COMMISSIONERS   FOR   HUMBOLDT   BAY 

Office  at  Eureka 
SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL  ESTIMATED 

1967-68  196S-69 

Harbor  Commissioners  for  Humboldt  Bay  (General  Fund) $2,800  $2,940 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
$2,940 


HARBOR  COIVIMISSIONERS 


Need 


To  insure  the  safety  of  navigation  of  the  Port  of 
Eureka  and  Humboldt  Bay. 

Authority 

Sections  3800  and  3820  of  the  Harbors  and  Naviga- 
tion Code. 

Ohjeetives 

To   insure   that  the    Corps   of   Engineers,   United 
States  Army,  maintains  the  harbor  standards  adopted 


in  1953,  and  to  further  substantiate  and  justify  the 
need  for  improvement  of  ingress  to  the  harbor  and 
deepening  of  existing  channels. 

General  Description 

The  board  consists  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each 
commissioner  serves  for  a  four  year  term.  One  com- 
missioner, designated  by  the  Governor,  acts  as  ex 
officio  surveyor  of  the  port  and  secretary  of  the  board. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  Program  Costs  (General  Fund) 


$2,800 


$2,940 


$2,940 
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Need 


PROGRAM   OBJECTIVES 

Ohjectives 


Many  businesses  and  professions  offer  services  to 
the  public,  which  without  a  specified  degree  of  skill, 
knowledge,  or  integrity,  present  a  danger  to  the  pub- 
lie  health,  safety,  or  welfare.  It  is  the  function  of 
government  to  protect  the  public  against  such  dangers 
where  individual  members  of  the  public  cannot  ade- 
quately protect  themselves. 

PROPOSED  PROGRAM  CHANGES 


To  ensure  that  professional  and  business  services 
offered  to  the  public  are  carried  out  with  the  stand- 
ards of  skill,  knowledge  and  integrity  necessary  for 
the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare. 


Public  Education  and  Participation 

There  is  an  increasing  need  for  the  department's 
greater  involvement  with  the  public  by  way  of  educa- 
tional and  informational  programs.  The  department 
proposes  to  consider  the  impact  of  such  programs  on 
three  basic  aspects  of  public  protection: 

1.  Accurate  evaluation  of  the  department's  regu- 
latory programs  requires  the  ability  to  measure 
public  response.  A  large  number  of  complaints 
against  practitioners  are  presently  received  from 
fellow  licensees  as  opposed  to  members  of  the  using 
public  at  large.  Whether  this  is  due  to  lack  of  pub- 
lie  familiarity  with  the  department's  programs  or 
to  lack  of  responsiveness  of  the  program  to  a  real 
public  need  can  only  be  resolved  by  assuring  the 
greatest  possible  public  access  to  information  about 
the  regulatory  provisions  for  their  protection. 

2.  To  the  extent  that  a  well-informed  public  is 
better  able  to  protect  itself  from  incompetent  or 
fraudulent  professional  activities,  governmental 
regulatory  activities  can  be  effectively  supple- 
mented or  possibly  reduced.  This  may  also  have  sig- 
niticance  in  affording  protection  in  professional 
activities  where  regulatory  activities  do  not  now 
exist,  thus  curtailing  future  increases  in  regulatory 
costs. 

3.  Greater  public  involvement  includes  partici- 
pation with  subordinate  levels  of  government. 
Increased  consideration  should  be  given  to  deter- 
mining  how   the    department's   activities   can   be 


coordinated  with  or  aid  similar  county  and  munici- 
pal activities. 

Preliminary  studies  under  this  proposal  wiH  be 
made  from  existing  budgetary  resources  through 
1969-70.  It  is  included  in  this  budget  for  policy  con- 
sideration and  future  multi-year  planning. 

Standards  of  Continuing  Education 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  methods 
should  be  developed  for  ensuring  the  continuing  skill 
and  knowledge  of  practitioners  licensed  by  the  depart- 
ment. Of  the  licenses  having  educational  require- 
ments for  initial  issuance,  none  require  a  showing  of 
current  proficiency  for  continued  renewal.  Effective 
programs  require  (1)  that  the  public  be  protected 
from  erosion  of  the  practitioner's  skill  through  disuse 
over  long  periods  of  time,  and  (2)  that  educational 
requirements  not  serve  merely  to  restrict  the  competi- 
tion of  present  licensees.  On  the  other  hand,  estab- 
lished practitioners  should  not  be  unreasonably  de- 
prived of  their  means  of  livelihood. 

The  responsibility  for  implementing  standards  of 
continuing  education  must  rest  with  the  Legislature 
and  the  boards  acting  in  their  individual  capacities. 
The  department,  however,  can  offer  its  assistance  in 
coordinating  inquiries  into  the  need  for  such  stand- 
ards and  in  evaluating  the  data  gathered. 

This  proposal  is  presented  as  a  policy  consideration 
to  be  studied  by  the  department  from  within  present 
budgetary  resources  through  1969-70,  during  which 
subsequent  multi-year  implications  will  be  considered. 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREAAENTS  t^l^'^Jz. 

19S7-6S 

I.  Healing  arts  $2,764,612 

II.  Fiduciary _ 608,499 

III.  Design   and   construction    oo^rSkq 

IV.  Business  and  sanitation  ^o'ooQ4i?\ 

V.  Administration — distributed  to  programs (^'2"g'757) 

Administration — undistributed 77d,94< 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS ^^''lon'^/^o 

Reimbursements    —120,449 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS  $9,672,750 

General  Fund  iiVqkn 

Accountancy  Fund nnnii' 

California  State  Board  of  Architectural  Examiner's  Fund 100,018 

Stat&  Board  of  Barber  Examiner's  Fund 385,003 

Cemetery  Fund ^f'yfo 

Board  of  Chiropractic  Examiner's  Fund ^  'nin 

Certified  Clinical  Social  Worker's  Fund ■'^'     2 

Collection  Agency  Fund 156,992 


ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$3,189,854 

$3,244,988 

733,828 

765,460 

3,908,182 

3,960,202 

2,844,424 

2,855,918 

(2,712,217) 

(2,701,741) 

771,393 

748,270 

$11,447,681 

$11,574,838 

-103,213 

-103,015 

$11,344,468 

$11,471,823 

166,237 

180,390 

840,888 

359,759 

143,054 

146,776 

463,332 

472,236 

74,781 

76,429 

105,957 

106,122 

205,718 


213,004 
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SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS— Continued  ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Contractor's  License  Fund 2,22SJS2  2,46^,231  2,513,128 

Board  of  Cosmetology's  Contingent  Fund 121,^98  926,534  816,750 

State  Dentistry  Fund  189,686  209,927  237,380 

Dry  Cleaner's  Fund 314,511  355,292  347,884 

Electronic  Repair  Dealer  Registration  Fund 245,203  269,611  274,537 

Employment  Agencies  Fund -  114,669  143,290 

Professional  Engineer's  Fund  556,521  665,795  663,542 

Funeral  Directors  and  Emhalmers  Fund 99,318  110,049  110,146 

Bureau  of  Furniture  and  Bedding  Inspection  Fund 294,217  381,205  467,214 

Geology  Fund -  49,000  55,449 

State  Board  of  Landscape  Architect's  Fund 30,664  36,968  38,981 

Marriage  Counselors  Fund 10,893  6,196 

Medical  Examiners  Contingent  Fund 839,797  1,044,644  1,002,942 

Board  of  Nursing  Education  and  Nurse  Registration  Fund 562,7^4  631,753  669,712 

State  Optometry  Fund 81.494  79,683  80,888 

Contingent  Fund  of  the  Board  of  Osteopathic  Examiners 9.208  9,505  9,794 

Pharmacy  Board  Contingent  Fund 561,092  599,155  634,691 

Physical  Therapy  Fund  9,291  16,089  26,933 

Private  Investigator  and  Adjuster  Fund 104,006  112,441  116,268 

Registered  Social  Worker's  Fund 27,58^  17,151 

Certified  Shorthand  Reporter's  Fund 30,090  37,828  36,215 

Social  Worker  and  Marriage  Counselor  Fund -  45,4-i^  68,495 

Structural  Pest  Control  Fund  450,291  549,134  541,726 

Veterinary  Examiners   Contingent  Fund   73,925  80,955  84,597 

Vocational  Nurse  and  Psychiatric  Technician  Examiners  Fund  241,743  302,853  297,647 

Yacht  and  Ship  Brokers'  Fund 28,171  12,470 

Professional  and  Vocational  Standards  Fund 693,627  703.421  678,298 

Federal  funds i ^9,270  12,500 

Personnel  man-years 658.1  707.7  698.2 

SUMMARY  OP  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

I.  Healing  Arts — Board  of  Pharmacy -  -  $25,942 

III.  Design  and  Construction — Board  of  Registration  for  Ciyil 

and  Professional  Engineers —  —  15,000 

Total,    Augmentation    -  -  $40,942 

Pharmacy  Board  Contingent  Fund —  —  25,942 

Professional  Engineers'  Fund —  —  15,000 

Personnel  man-years —  —  2 

PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

Sealing  Arts $25,942  Design  and  Construction $15,000 

Two  professional  positions  are  proposed  in  augmen-  A  total  of  $15,000   in  operating  expenses  is  re- 

tation  to  the  Board  of  Pharmacy.  An  assistant  exeeu-  quested  in  augmentation  for  the  Board  of  Eegistration 

tive  secretary  is  proposed  to  relieve  the  executive  sec-  for  civil  and  professional  engineers.  This  is  to  provide 

retary  of  administrative  detail  and  to  coordinate  the  for  a  special  study  of  the  board's  operation  in  order 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  field  office  activities.  A  to  make  recommendations  for  improvement  and  estab- 

one-year  limited-term   intern  pharmacist   director   is  lish  a  staffing  base, 
proposed  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of,  and  make 
recommendations  to  improve,  the  intern  pharmacist 
program. 

CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  HEALING  ARTS 

Need  Oijectives 

Professional  services  in  the  healing  arts  require  a  To  ensure  that  services  in  the  healing  arts  are  car- 
degree  of  skill  and  specialized  knowledge  far  above  ried  out  with  the  standard  of  skill,  knowledge  and 
that  possessed  by  the  average  citizen.  The  necessity  of  integrity  necessary  for  the  public  health,  safety  and 
public   reliance   on   this   skill   and  knowledge,   often  welfare, 
sought  in  emergencies  or  under  physical  or  mental 
disability,  renders  the  citizen  particularly  unable  to 
protect  himself  from  hazards  to  his  health  and  safety. 
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PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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I.  HEALING  ARTS— I 


Continuing   program   costs   112.3       122.2 

Workload    adjustments    -  0.8 


122  2 


Totals,   Healing  Arts 112.3       123  121.2 

General  Fund 

Board  of  Chiropractic  Examiners  Fund 

Certified  Clinical  Social  Workers  Fund 

State  Dentistry  Fund 

Marriage  Counselors  Fund 

Medical  Examiners  Contingent  Fund 

Board  of  Nursing  Education  and  Nurse  Registration  Fund 

State  Optometry  Fund 

Contingent  Fund  of  the  Board  of  Osteopathic  Examiners 

Pharmacy  Board  Contingent  Fund 

Physical  Therapy  Fund 

Registered  Social  Workers'  Fund 

Social  Worker  and  Marriage  Counselor  Fund 

Veterinary  Examiners  Contingent  Fund 

Vocational  Nurse  and  Psychiatric  Technician  Examiners'  Fund 

Federal  funds   

Reimiursements    

Program  Elements : 

Board  of  Chiropractic  Examiners 

Board  of  Dental  Examiners 

Board  of  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 

Board  of  Medical  Examiners 

Board  of  Nursing  Education  and 

Nurse  Registration 

Board  of  Optometry 

Board  of  Osteopathic  Examiners 

Board  of  Pharmacy 

Social    Worker    and   Marriage    Coun- 
selor Qualification  Board 

Board  of  Examiners  in  Veterinary 

Medicine   

Board  of  Vocational  Nurse  and  Psy- 
chiatric  Technician  Examiners 


4 
9.4 

26.7 

30.5 
2.8 

24 

2.9 

0.5 


11.5 


4.2 

7.9 

0.1 

29.8 

33.6 

2.8 

24.2 
3.5 
1.2 

15.7 


4.2 
7.9 
0.1 

30.8 

32.8 
2.8 

24.2 
3.5 
1.2 

13.T 


S — Continued 

$2,764,612 

$3,180,728 

$3,241,271 

- 

9,126 
$3,189,854 

3,717 

$2,764,612 

$3,244,988 

960 

2,373 

2,783 

91J8S 

105,957 

106,122 

15,010 

- 

- 

189,686 

209,927 

237,380 

10,893 

6,196 

- 

839,797 

1,044,644 

1,002,942 

562,7U 

631,753 

669,712 

81,49i 

79,683 

80,888 

9,208 

9,505 

9,794 

561,092 

599,155 

634,691 

9,291 

16.089 

26,933 

27,584 

17',151 

- 

- 

45,442 

68,495 

73,925 

80,955 

84,597 

241,71,3 

302,853 

297,647 

19,270 

12.500 

- 

30,727 

25,671 

23,004 

$93,459 

$108,057 

$108,222 

190,688 

209,927 

237,380 

960 

2,373 

2,783 

856,568 

1,068,817 

1,037,875 

582,014 

644,253 

669,712 

81,494 

79,683 

80,888 

9,208 

9,505 

9,794 

561,293 

599,155 

634,691 

65,613 

71,289 

68,495 

73,925 

80,955 

84,597 

249,390 

315,840 

310,551 

Board  of  Chiropractic  Examiners 


Oijectives 


To  protect  the  public  by  ensuring  skill  and  pro- 
ficiency in  the  practice  of  Chiropractic. 


Output 

Licensing : 

Licensees   

Applications   

Regulation  : 

Complaints  received 
Investgations    


Actual 
1967-6S 
4,430 
140 

84 
86 


Estimated 
1968-69 
4,600 
225 

100 
100 


Estimated 
1969-70 
4,400 
150 

100 
110 


Authority 

Chiropractic  Act,  Business  and  Professions  Code. 

General  Description 

The  Board  of  Chiropractic  Examiners  acts  as  a  li- 
censing and  regulatory  agency  in  the  department ;  sets 
policies  and  administers  the  necessary  procedures  for 
the  protection  of  the  health,  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  public  by  taking  necessary  legal  action  against 
licensed  and  non-licensed  violators  of  the  Chiropractic 


Act.  The  board  consists  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  3-year  terms  and  meets  for  admin- 
istrative business,  administrative  hearings  relative  to 
accusations  and  statements  of  issue,  for  enacting  rules 
and  regidations  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Chiropractic  Act.  It  considers  matters  referred  to  the 
board's  attorney  and  actions  taken  by  the  executive 
secretary;  hears  reports  and  recommendations  of  spe- 
cial committees.  Meetings  are  held  with  deans  and  fac- 
ulty members  of  schools;  national,  state  and  county 
professional  societies  or  associations;  other  state, 
county,  and  city  agencies,  and  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities. The  board  exercises  operational  control  of 
calendars  or  agendas ;  the  preparation  of  legal  minutes 
for  the  board,  and  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
annual  directory. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures : 

Licensing $55,141 

Regulation    38,318 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$63,754 
44,303 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$63,841 
44,381 


Totals    $93,459 

Personnel  man-years 4 


$108,057 
4.2 


$108,222 
4.2 
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Oijectives 

To  protect  the  public  by  ensuring  skill  and  pro- 
ficiency in  the  practice  of  dentistry. 


Output 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
19SS-69 
17,490 
1,210 

150 

125 

14 


Estimated 
1969-70 

18,390 
1,400 

175 

150 

16 


Licensees 16,614 

Applications   1,194 

Regulation  : 

Complaints  received 77 

Investigations    70 

Administrative  hearings 12 

Suspensions/revocations -                   —                    - 

Authority 

Business  and  Professions  Code,  Division  2,  Chapter 
4;  also,  Division  1,  Chapters  1  and  2  and  Division  2, 
Chapter  1,  Article  6.  In  addition,  Government  Code, 
Section  9201  provides  authority  for  certification  and 
supervision  of  California  Dental  Service  Plan. 


General  Description 

The  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  of  California  ad- 
ministers and  sets  the  policies  in  implementing  the 
procedures  necessary  for  obtaining  the  protection  of 
dental  health,  welfare  and  safety  of  the  people  of 
California,  pursuant  to  those  areas  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  Business  and  Professions  Code  and  other  ap- 
plicable statutes  imder  which  the  board  operates, 
specifically:  licensure  and  regulation  of  dentists  and 
dental  hygienists ;  the  approval  of  dental  colleges  and 
the  approval  of  dental  hj^giene  programs  conducted 
by  dental  colleges  or  other  institutions. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6g  1958-69  1969-70 

Expenditures : 

Licensing $142,965       $157,445       $178,035 

Regulation    47,723  52,482  59,345 


Totals $190,688 

Personnel  man-years 9.4 


$209,927 
7.9 


$237,380 
7.9 


Board  of  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 

Oljectives  sions  Code,  establishes  and  enforces  minimum  stand- 

To  protect  the  blind  from  injury  by  ensuring  the  f^^^  ^«^  training,  selling,  tiring,  or  engaging  in  the 

skill,  proficiency,  and  honesty  of  trainers  and  sup-  business  of  supplying  dogs  to  sightless  persons.  Staff 

pliers  of  guide  dogs  for  the  blind.  ^"^  this  board's  work  is  presently  provided  jomtly 

by  the  Department  of  Professional  and  Vocational 
Output  Actual         Estimated        Estimated  Standards  and  the  Department  of  Rehabilitation. 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Licensees 18  18  18  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Regulation    _  _  _  1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures : 

General  Description  Licensing _ $317  $783  $918 

Regulation     643  1,590  l,8b5 

The  Board  of  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  organized  Totals   $960         $2,373         $2/783 

under  Section  7200-7217  of  the  Business  and  Prof es-         Personnel  man-~ye~a~rs -  '  O.l  '  O.l 

Board  of  Medical  Examiners 

Objectives  general  enforcement  provisions  of  Division  2,  Chapter 

^           ,     ,     i          ,T     1               •         1  -11  J                   2,  Articles  1-6  of  the  Code  applicable  to  the  various 

To  protect  the  public  by  ensuring  skill  and  pro-          licentiates  of  the  board. 

ficiency  m  the  practice  of  medicine. 

General  Description 
Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

^^-^^  i9«^5  ^5^^™                The  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  of  the  State  of 

'Medicll  Practice  Act 55,575  57,497  59,037  California  administers  and  sets  the  policies  necessary 

Psychology  Certification  Act  2,809  2,900  2,950  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  welfare,  and 

^pllL^"""^  Physical  Thera-  ^^^  _  _  g^^fg^  pursuant  to    (a)    the  State  Medical  Practice 

Licensed  Physical  Therapists  882  3,650  3,700  Act,    (b)    the  Eegistered  Dispensing  Opticians  Act, 

Applications:  (c)   the  Licensed  Physical  Therapists  Act,  and   (d) 

Medical  Practice  Act 3,301  3,481  3,581  +\,     -n       i,   i          T  •          •        t    ™ 

Psychology  Certification  Act  307  100  150  the  Psychology  Licensing  Law.                                    _ 
Registered  Physical  Thera-                                                                 The  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  meets  for  admm- 

Li?ens'ed"PhysIcTiTre;aprsTs  ill  305  35i  istrative  business,  administrative  hearings  relative  to 

Regulation:  Statements  of  Issues  and  Accusations  (under  tne  Ad- 

Compiaints  received 939  1,000  1,100  ministrative  Procedure  Act),  for  enacting  rules  and 

Suspension/revocations 17  20  20  ,    . .  .       .        ,  ,  •   •  *   4.1,      -o  ,„•„„„„ 

Criminal  convictions 68  70  70  regulations  to  implement  provisions  o±  the  Business 

Bismissed  or  not  guilty 25  25  25  and  Professions  Code,  and  to  consider  actions  taken 

by  the  legislatively  created  committees  under  its  ad- 

ut  ortty  ministrative  jurisdiction;  the  District  Review  Com- 

Business  and  Professions  Code,  Division  2,  Chapters  mittees    (there  are  five)    hold  hearings    (under  the 

5,  5.4,  5.5,  5.6,  5.7  and  6.6.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act)   to  consider  matters 
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I.  HEALING  ARTS— Continued 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners — Continued 

assigned  by  the  board  including,  but  not  limited  to,  ment  heads  of  medical  schools;  national,  state,  and 

contested  cases  so  assigned;  the  Podiatry  Examining  county  professional   societies   or   associations  of  the 

Committee's  meetings  are  held  for  qualifying  appli-  various  groups  licensed,  registered,  or  certified  under 

cants,  the  giving  of  examinations,  and  making  reeom-  the  board's  administrative  jurisdiction;   administra- 

mendations  relative  to  the  issuance  of  certificates ;  the  tors  and  chiefs  of  staffs  of  hospitals ;  officials  of  the 

Physical  Therapy  Examining   Committee's  meetings  Federation  of  State  Medical  Examining  Boards,  the 

are    held    for    qualifying    applicants,    the    giving   of  National    Board    of    Medical    Examiners,    and    the 

examinations,  and  making  recommendations  relative  AASPB ;  lav?  enforcement  authorities  and  other  state 

to  the  issuance  of  certificates;  the  Psychology  Exam-  agencies;   and   operational   controls   of   calendars   or 

ining  Committee  has  complete  authority  in  relation  to  agendas ;  preparation  of  legal  minutes  for  the  board 

the  licensing  and  disciplining  of  psychologists,  and  and  each  of  the  committees ;  preparation  and  publica- 

the  board  acts  in  accordance  vs'ith  the  recommenda-  tion  of  the  directory;  and  preparation  of  the  annual 

tions  and   at  the   direction  of  the  committee  which  report, 

holds  meetings  for  administrative  business,  adminis-  .   ,         , ,.    ,  ,        , ..    . , 

1           .            /         1        ,1        AT--ii-        T->            -I  Input                                                           Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

trative  hearings  (under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Expenditures-                            i967-6g        i96s-69        1969-70 

Act)  relative  to  Statements  of  Issues  and  Accusations,  Licensing  _' $453,981     $566,473     $550,074 

for  enacting  rules  and  regulations  to  implement  pro-  Regulation    402,587       502,344       487,801 

visions  of  the  Business  and  Professions  Code;  and  Totals   $856,568  $1,068,817  $1,037,875 

information  meetings  are  held  with  deans  and  depart-  Personnel  man-years 26.7  29.8  30.8 

Board  of  Nursing  Education  and  Nurse  Registration 


Objectives 

To  protect  the  public  by  ensuring  skill  and  pro- 
ficiency in  the  practice  of  professional  nursing. 


Output 


Actual 
1967-€S 


Estimated 
1968-69 

76 

140,000 

11,000 

66,200 


Licensing : 

Schools  of  nursing 73 

Licensees 134,297 

Applications    10,871 

License  renewals 61,311 

Regulation : 

Complaints    79 

Investigations/inspections    _  209 

Authority 

Nursing  Practice  Act,  Chapter  6,  Business  and  Pro- 
fessions Code  and  Chapter  13  of  Title  16,  California 
Administrative  Code. 


85 
225 


Estimated 
1969-70 

80 

146,000 

11,500 

71,100 

85 
225 


General  Description 

The  Board  of  Nursing  Education  and  Nurse  Keg- 
istration:  (a)  establishes  standards  and  curricula  for 
schools  of  nursing  upon  which  accreditation  of  such, 
schools  may  be  based,  (b)  establishes  and  enforces 
standards,  through  prequalification,  examination,  and 
licensing,  for  admission  to  the  practice  of  vocational 
nursing  and  (c)  enforces,  through  administrative  reg- 
ulation, the  statutory  standards  for  the  practice  of 
professional  nursing. 


Actual 
1967-68 


Input 

Expenditures :  „ ,  ^  „  „^„ 

Licensing ^^19,050 

Regulation 162,964 

Totals ?^^\^ii 

Personnel  man-years 30.5 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$463,862 
180,391 

$644,253 
33.6 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$482,192 
187,520 


712 
32.8 


Board  of  Optometry 


Oijectives 

To  protect  the  public  by  ensuring  skill,  proficiency, 
and  honesty  in  the  practice  of  optometry. 


Output 

Licensees 

Applications    

Regulation : 

Investigations ^ 

Administrative  hearings 
Suspensions 


Actual 
1967-68 

2,845 
141 

26 

2 
1 


Estimated 
196S-69 
2,840 
80 

26 
2 

1 


Estimated 
1969-70 
2,845 
90 

26 

2 

1 


General  Description 

The  Board  of  Optometry,  (a)  establishes  and  en- 
forces, through  prequalification,  examination  and  li- 
censing, standards  for  admission  to  the  practice  of 
optometry,  (b)  establishes  and  enforces  standards  for 
accreditation  of  schools  teaching  optometry,  and  (c) 
administratively  enforces  the  laws  regulating  the 
practice  of  optometry. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Authority 

Sections  3000-3152  of  the  Business  and  Professions 
Code. 


Expenditures : 

Licensing     *R1'V^S 

Regulation    24,448 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$55,778 
23,905 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$56,622 
24,266 


Totals    ?81'1?| 

Personnel  man-years 2.8 


$79,683 
2.8 


2.8 
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I.  HEALING  ARTS— Continued 
Board  of  Osteopathic  Examiners 


Oijectives 


To  protect  the  public  by  ensuring  skill  and  pro- 
ficiency in  the  practice  of  osteopathy. 


Actual 
1967-6S 
352 

6 
3 


Estimated 
196S-69 
350 

6 
3 


Estimated 
1969-70 
345 

6 
3 


Output 

Licensees 

Regulation : 

Complaints    

Investigations 

Suspensions/revocations 

Authority 

Section  3600-3601  to  3600-3603  of  the  Business  and 
Professions  Code. 

General  Description 

The  Board  of  Osteopathic  Examiners,  created  bj^ 
initiative  measure  in  1922,  protects  the  public  wel- 


fare by  the  renewal  of  licenses  and  the  regulation  of 
the  activities  of  its  licensees  for  compliance  with 
statutes  and  rules  and  regulations.  This  is  augmented 
by  rules  and  regulations  and  by  board  policy.  The 
board  meets  at  least  once  during  a  calendar  year  or 
more  often  as  may  be  required  to  consider  and  act 
upon  such  matters  as  proposed  decisions  following  ad- 
ministrative hearings  and  to  propose  and  adopt  new 
or  amended  rules  and  to  consider  any  other  policies 
for  the  administration  of  the  law. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditure : 

Licensing $1,846 

Regulation    7,362 


Totals $9,208 

Personnel  man-years - 


Estimated 
196S-e9 

$1,901 
7,604 

$9,505 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$1,959 
7,885 

$9,794 


Board  of  Pharmacy 


Objectives 

To  protect  the  public  by  ensuring  skill,  proficiency 
and  honesty  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy. 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 
Licensing : 
Licensees 21,785 


Applications 
Regulation  : 

Complaints  received   . 
Complaints  assigned  . 

Investigations 

Inspections    

Formal  and  Informal 
Actions    


745 

1,300 

1,000 

471 

10,529 

214 


Estimated 
1968-69 

22,500 
800 

1,500 

1,000 

475 

10,525 

240 


Estimated 
1969-70 

23,500 
850 

1,700 

1,200 

475 

12,525 

260 


Authority 

Chapter  9,  Division  2,  Business  and  Professions 
Code. 

General  Description 

The  California  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  admuiis- 
ters  and  sets  the  policies  in.  implementing  the  proce- 


dures necessary  for  obtaining  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  welfare  and  safety  for  the  citizens  of 
the  state  through  the  prequalifieation,  examination,  li- 
censing, and  regulating  of  pharmacies,  pharmacists, 
manufacturers,  and  other  dealers  in  pharmaceutical 
products. 

Regulation  is  by  means  of  inspectional  and  enforce- 
ment programs  which  can  lead  to  imposition  of  crimi- 
nal or  administrative  penalties  against  licensees  who 
violate  the  Pharmacy  Law  and  Regulations. 

Additionally,  an  important  informational  and  edu- 
cational effort  is  maintained,  because  of  its  value  in 
preventing  inadvertent  violations  of  law  or  regula- 
tions. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures : 

Licensing $213,215 

Regulations     348,078 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$227,679 
371,476 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$241,182 
393,509 


Totals    $561,293 


Personnel  man  years 


Social  Worl<er  and  IVlarriage  Counselor  Qualification  Board 


Oijectives 

To  protect  the  public  by  ensuring  skill,  proficiency 
and  honesty  in  the  practice  of  professional  social 
work  and  marriage,  family  or  child  counseling. 


24 


Actual 
1967-68 


$599,155 
24.2 


Estimated 
1968-69 


$684,691 
24.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Output 

Licensing : 
Licensees : 

Clinical  social  workers 

Registered  social  workers 

Marriage  counselors 

Applications : 

Clinical  social  workers 

Registered   social   workers 

Marriage   counselors 

Regulation : 
Complaints : 

Clinical  social  workers 

Registered   social  workers 
Marriage  counselors 


Actual 
1957-68 


912 

3,230 
1,929 


Estimated 
196S-69 


500 
3.230 
2,300 


Estimated 
1969-70 


600 
3.280 

2,500 


10 

1 
5 


10 

2 
6 


266 
166 
451 


510 
166 
450 


15 


610 
166 
450 


15 


Investigations : 

Clinical  social  workers —  - 

Registered   social  workers  - 

Marriage  counselors 9 

Administrative  Hearings : 

Clinical  social  workers — 

Registered  social  workers  5 

Marriage  counselors _  _  _ 

Suspensions/Revocations : 

Clinical  social  workers -  2  4 

Registered  social  workers  _  _  _ 

Marriage  counselors —  2  4 

Authority 

Sections  900-9057  and  17800-17847,  Business  and 
Professions  Code. 
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I.  HEALING  ARTS— Continued 

Social  Worker  and  Marriage  Counselor  Qualification  Board — Continued 


Oeneral  Description 

The  Social  Worker  and  Marriage  Counselor  Qualifi- 
cation Board  was  created  by  Chapter  1348,  Statutes 
of  1968,  to  succeed  to  the  functions  of  the  former 
Board  of  Social  Work  Examiners  and  the  Bureau  of 
Marriage  Counselors.  This  board  administers  the  law 
and  establishes  and  enforces  standards  for  the  practice 
of  social  work  and  for  marriage,  family  and  child 
counseling. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures : 

Licensing ?52,490 

Regulation 13,123 


Totals $65,613 

Personnel  man-years 2.9 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$57,031 
14,258 

$71,289 
3.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$54,796 
13,699 

$68,495 
3.5 


Board  of  Examiners  in  Veterinary  Medicine 


Objectives 

To  protect  the  public  by  ensuring  skill,  proficiency 
and  honesty  in  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine. 


Actual 
1967-6S 

2,776 
210 

164 
164 
800 


Estimated 
1968-69 

2,800 
225 

175 
175 
300 


Estimated 
1969-70 

3,000 
225 

175 
175 
300 


Output 

Licensing : 

Licensees  

Applications   

Regulation : 

Complaints   received 

Complaints    assigned    

Inspections/investigations 

Authority 

Business  and  Professions  Code  and  Chapter  20, 
Title  16,  California  Administrative  Code. 

General  Description 

The  Board  of  Examiners  in  Veterinary  Medicine  is 
charged  with  the  administration,  formulation  and  im- 
plementation of  the  policies  and  procedures  necessary 

Board  of  Vocational  Nurse  and 

Oijectives 

To  protect  the  public  by  ensuring  skill,  proficiency 
and  honesty  in  the  practice  of  medical  or  psychiatric 
vocational  nursing. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Licensing : 

Vocational  nurses 28,480  32,580  33,548 

Psychiatric  technicians  —  5,174  11,200  12,700 

Applications : 

Vocational  nurses 9,242  5,245  4,800 

Psychiatric  technicians  __  402  7,000  1,500 

Schools  of  nursing 81  89  96 

Extended  campuses 315  335  352 

Regulation : 

Complaints  Received: 

Vocational  nurses 427  420  400 

Psychiatric  technicians  —  79  80  82 

Complaints  Assigned : 

Vocational  nurses 158  -      150  138 

Psychiatric  technicians 14  20  23 

Inspections/Investigations: 

Vocational  nurses 131  130  IdO 

Psychiatric  technicians  —  8  10  11 

Authoritij 

Chapters  6.5  and  10,  Division  2,  Business  and  Pro- 
fessions Code. 


for  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  public's  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  for  the  citizens  of  the  state,  in 
the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine. 

The  board  holds  meetings  for  administrative  busi- 
ness, administrative  hearings  relative  to  accusations 
and  statements  of  issue ;  for  enacting  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Meet- 
ings are  held  with  national,  state  and  county  and  city 
agencies,  and  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  is 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  board  as  the  law  may  re- 
quire. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures : 

Licensing $34,718 

Regulation    39,207 


Totals $73,925 

Personnel   man-years    0.5 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$45,078 
35,877 

$80,955 
1.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$49,918 
34,679 

$84,597 
1.2 


Psychiatric  Technician  Examiners 
General  Description 

The  Board  of  Vocational  Nurse  and  Psychiatric 
Technician  Examiners  is  charged  with  the  protection 
of  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  public 
through  the  setting  of  standards  for  preservice  educa- 
tion of  vocational  nurses  and  psychiatric  technicians ; 
accreditation  of  qualified  schools,  licensure  or  certifi- 
cation of  qualified  candidates  through  examination, 
and  disciplining  of  licensees  and  certificate  holders 
who  violate  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  board  meets  quarterly  to  accomplish  adminis- 
trative business  including  review  of  reports  of  in- 
spections of  schools,  act  on  their  accreditation,  review 
of  reports  of  violations  of  law,  enact  rules  and  regu- 
lations, hold  reinstatement  hearings  for  suspended  or 
revoked  licensees,  hold  administrative  hearings  rela- 
tive to  Statement  of  Issues  and  Accusations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  review 
examinations  and  other  administrative  business. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures : 

Licensing    $201,041       $255,269      $251,022 

Regulation    48,349  60,571  59,529 

Totals    $249,390       $315,840       $310,551 

Personnel  man-years 11.5  15.7  13.7 
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Need 


The  professional  activities  regulated  under  this  pro- 
gram are  those  in  which  the  services  necessarily  re- 
quire a  confidential  or  fiduciary  relationship  with  the 
client.  The  civil  courts  cannot  always  provide  full  re- 
dress where  such  relationships  are  violated.  Conse- 
quently, full  protection  of  the  public  requires  that  the 


client  be  able  to  rely  on  the  skill  and  honesty  of  the 
practitioner. 

Objectives 

To  prevent  fraud  and  unfair  dealing  in  professional 
services  involving  confidential  relationships  with  the 
public. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 
Workload  adjustments 


29.8 


33 
-1 


33 
-1.3 


Totals,    Fiduciary    29.8 

Accountancy  Fund 

Cemetery  Fund 

Collection  Agency  Fund 

Private  Investigator  and  Adjuster  Fund 

Program  Elements : 

Board  of  Accountancy 13.6 

Cemetery  Board 4.3 

Collection  Agency  Licensing  Bureau 7.7 

Bureau   of  Private  Investigators   and 

Adjusters 4.2 


82 


31.7 


14.2 
4.4 
9.2 

4.2 


13.9 
4.4 
9.2 

4.2 


$608,499 


$608,499 

g7S,350 

69,151 

156,992 

104,006 

$278,350 

69,151 

156,992 

104,006 


$739,577 
-5,749 

$733,828 

340,888 

74,781 

205,718 

112,441 

$340,888 

74,781 

205,718 

112,441 


$773,417 
-7,957 

$765,460 

359,759 

76,429 

213,004 

116,268 

$359,759 

76,429 

213,004 

116,268 


Board  of  Accountancy 


Objectives 

To  ensure  skill,  proficiency  and  honesty  in  the  prac- 
tice of  public  accounting. 


Output 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Licensees : 

Certified  public  account- 

ants     

12,329 

13,000 

13,600 

C.P.A.  partnerships 

834 

900 

925 

Public  accountants 

13,622 

13,000 

12,250 

P.A.   partnerships 

253 

250 

225 

Applications   (CPA)    

4,482 

5,000 

5,500 

Examinations : 

Certified  public  accountants 

3,991 

4,200 

4,600 

Rules  of  professional  con- 

duct     

827 

900 

950 

Regulation : 

Complaints   

770 

800 

850 

Investigations 

692 

700 

750 

Administrative  hearings  _  _ 

15 

18 

19 

Suspensions/revocations 

13 

15 

17 

Authority 


California  Accountancy  Act  (Business  and  Profes- 

67  sions  Code,  Division  3,  Chapter  1).  This  is  augmented 

68  by  Rules  and  Eegulations  (California  Administrative 
Code,  Title  16,  Chapter  1,  Articles  1-10). 


fare  through  prequalifieation,  examination  and  licens- 
ing of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  Certified  Public 
Accountant  partnerships  and  renewal  of  licenses  of 
Public  Accountants  and  Public  Accountant  partner- 
ships; regulation  of  the  activities  of  its  licensees  for 
compliance  with  statutes  and  rules  and  regulations; 
renewal  of  licenses  and  collection  of  fees. 

In  discharging  its  duties  the  board  is  assisted  by 
several  committees  and  a  group  of  examiners.  The 
Certified  Public  Accountant  Qualifications  Committee 
assures  that  applicants  for  the  C.P.A.  certificate  have 
satisfactory  and  adequate  experience ;  the  Certified 
Public  Accountant  Administrative  Committee  reviews 
alleged  violations  of  the  act  or  rules  by  C.P.A.  li- 
censees; the  Public  Accountant  Administrative  Com- 
mittee similarly  works  with  P.A.  licensees;  expert 
examiners  review  samplings  of  C.P.A.  examination 
papers  returned  after  grading  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Certified  Public  Accountants  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  grading. 


Input 


General  Description 


70 

71 

72 

73 

74        The   California  State  Board  of  Accountancy,  by 

7Q    statute,  is  responsible  for  protecting  the  public  wel- 

77 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures : 

Licensing $200,412 

Regulations 77,988 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$245,439 
95,449 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$259,026 
100,783 


Totals    $278,350 


Personnel  man-years 


78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 


0  bjeetives 


Cemetery  Board 
Output 


To  ensure  skill,  proficiency  and  honesty  in  sales  and 
construction  of  cemetery  property  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  endowment  care  trusts. 


Licensing : 

Licensees  

Applications    :. 

Endowment  care  funds  __ . 

Regulation  : 

Complaints  received 

Investigations/inspections 
Funds  examined 


18.6 


Actual 

1967-68 

1,710 

2,887 

239 

6 
73 
73 


$340,888 
14.2 


Estimated 
1968-69 

1,715 
2,900 

178 

20 
50 
60 


$359,759 
13.9 


Estimated 
1969-70 

1,720 
3,000 

178 

20 
50 
60 
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27 

28 

29 
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31 

32 

33 
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39 

40 

41 
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II.   FIDUCIARY— Continued 
Cemetery  Board — Continued 


Aitthorify 

Chapter  19,  Division  3,  of  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sions Code  and  Chapter  1,  Part  1,  Division  7,  and 
Parts  1,  3  and  5  of  Division  8  of  the  Health  and 
Safety  Code. 

General  Description 

The  Cemetery  Board  was  established  by  the  Stat- 
utes of  1949  for  the  purpose  of  regulation  and  licen- 
sing of  cemeteries,  cemetery  brokers,  and  cemetery 
salesmen,  regulation  of  endowment  care  funds  and 
administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  mausoleum  and 
colimibarium  construction.  The  objectives  of  this  pro- 


gram are  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  statutes 
and  by  so  doing  eliminate  fraud  or  dishonest  dealing 
by  cemeteries,  cemetery  brokers  or  cemetery  salesmen 
any  misapproiDriation  or  mishandling  of  trust  funds 
(endowment  care)  and  insure  compliance  with  the 
construction  requirements  of  mausoleums  and  eolum- 
bariums. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures : 

Licensing $42,874 

Regulation 103,615 

Totals $69,151 

Personnel  man-years 4.3 


Estimated 
196S-69 

.$46,364 
135,774 

$74,781 
4.4 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$47,386 
141,583 

$76,429 
4.4 


Collection  Agency  Licensing  Bureau 


Objectives 

To  ensure  honesty  and  fairness  in  the  business  prac- 
tices of  collection  agencies. 


Output 

Licensing : 

Licensees 

Applications  for  Licensure- 

Qualiiication  Certificates 

Application  for  Examination 

Registered  Employees 

Applications  for 

Registration    

Regulation  : 

Complaints    

Investigations/audits    

Administrative   Hearings 

S\ispensions/revocations 


1967-6S 

617 

SO 

913 

110 

4,478 

1,047 

214 

206 

64 

32 


1968-69 

G20 

50 

950 

125 

4,500 

900 

220 

225 

45 

25 


Estimated 
1969-70 

625 

50 

975 

125 

4,550 

900 

220 

245 

45 

25 


Authority 

Collection  Agency  Act,  Article  8,  Chapter  8,  Divi- 
sion 3,  Business  and  Professions  Code. 

General  Description 

The  bureau,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Professional  and 
Vocational  Standards,   sets  the  policies  and  admin- 


isters the  procedures  neeessarj'  to  promote  and  protect 
the  public  welfare  by  licensing  and  regulating  the 
business  practices  of  collection  agencies;  registering 
and  regulating  employees  of  collection  agencies  and 
examining  of  managers  for  qualification  certifieates. 

The  bureau  was  created  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  the  Collection  Agency  Act  and  the  authority  to  so 
do  is  set  forth  therein.  The  act  also  created  the  Col- 
lection Agency  Advisory  Board,  composed  of  six 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  four 
years,  which  considers  and  recommends  new  and  re- 
vised rules  and  regulations  to  the  director  for  Ms 
approval. 

The  director  and  the  bureau  chief  hold  meetings  for 
administrative  business,  for  administrative  hearings, 
for  accusations  and  statements  of  issue,  and  for  enact- 
ing rules  and  regulations  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures : 

Licensing $53,377 

Regulation    103,615 


Totals $156,992 

Personnel  man-years 7.7 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$69,944 
135,774 

$205,718 
9.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$71,421 
141,583 

$213,004 
9.2 


Bureau  of  Private  Investigators  and  Adjusters 

Objectives  Authority 

_  To  ensure  skill,  fairness  and  honesty  in  the  prof es-  Private   Investigator   and  Adjuster  Act ;    Chapter 

s'ional  conduct  of  private  investigators,  adjusters,  re-  11,  Division  3,  Business  and  Professions  Code, 
possessors  and  private  patrol  operators. 

General  Description 
Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68        1968-69        1969-70  The  bureau,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 

^'Eicen^les 1,693           1800           1900  *^^  Director  of  the  Department  of  Professional  and 

Applications  480            '550             600  Vocational  Standards,  sets  the  policies  and  adminis- 

^CompMnts                                    270             300             315  ters  the  procedures  necessary  to  promote  and  protect 

Investigations 214                250                255  ^^  public  welfare. 

Administrative  hearing 23  25  30 

Suspensions/revocations 14  14  14 
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II.  FIDUCIARY— Continued 
Bureau  of  Private  Investigators  and  Adjusters — Continued 

The  bureau  licenses  and  regulates  private  investi-          eiations;  other  state,  county  and  city  agencies,  and 

gators,    adjusters,    repossessors    and    private    patrol  law  enforcement  authorities. 

operators.    The    director,    and/or    acting    chief    hold          ,^p^,^                                           ^^j,,^,  ^^^.^^^^^        ^^,,^^,^^ 

meetings  for  administrative  business,  administrative                                                           1967-6S  i96S-69        1969-70 

hearings   relative   to    accusations   and   statements   of          Expenditures:                             „„„^,„  „.«,./^.        «.,-,  ,^o_ 

?                ,.             ,             T            1    .•          t     •        1  _      J.                Licensing $37,442  $40,604         $41,985 

issue,  tor  enacting  rules  and  regulations  to  implement             Ke-'ulation 66  564  71  837         74  283 

the  provisions  of  the  act.  Meetings  are  held  with  na-                ;^^_^^^   __'!_\"_"_"_"_"_'_"_"!  "^I^i^o^  "l^H^iiS  ^H^ 

tional,  state  and  county  proiessional  societies  or  asso-          Personnel  man-years 4.2  4.2              4.2 


III.  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 


Need 


The  professions  regulated  under  this  program  offer 
services  to  the  public  requiring  a  high  degree  of  tech- 
nical skill  and  accuracy  affecting  the  safety  and  util- 
ity of  land,  structures,  or  other  products  used  by  the 
public.  Faulty  or  fraudulent  practices  are  typically 
not  detectable  by  the  user  for  many  years.  Thus  in 
many  cases  governmental  screening  and  control  of 


the  practitioner  provides  the  only  effective  protec- 
tion. 

Objectives 

To  ensure  that  engineering,  design,  and  construc- 
tion services  offered  to  the  public  are  carried  out  with, 
the  skill,  knowledge,  and  integrity  necessary  for  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  welfare. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing   program   costs 
Worlsload  adjustments 


216.5 


235.6 
-0.7 


237. 
-5, 


Totals,   Design  and   Construction 216.5       234.9       232.4 

California  State  Board  of  Architectural  Examiners'  Fund 

Professional  Engineers'  Fund  

Contractor's  License  Fund 

Geology  Fund 

State  Board  of  Landscape  Architects'  Fund 

Structural  Pest   Control  Fund   

Reimibiirsements    

Program  Elements : 

Board  of  Architectural  Examiners 6.1  7.4  7.4 

Board  of  Registration  for  Professional 

Engineers    

Contractors'  State  License  Board 

Board  of  Registration   for   Geologists 

Board  of  Landscape  Architects 

Structural  Pest  Control  Board 


6.1 

39.7 
150.8 

1.5 
18.4 


7.4 

43 
162.5 

2 

1 
19 


40. 

162 

2 

1 

19. 


$3,367,683 


$3,367,683 
100,016 
556,521 

2,228,122 

30,664 

450,291 

2,069 

$100,016 

556,521 
2,230,041 

30,803 
450,302 


$3,906,335 

1,847 

$3,908,182 

143,0^. 

665,795 

2,464,231 

49,000 

36,968 

549,134 


$148,054 

665,795 

2,464,231 

49,000 

36,968 

549,134 


$3,998,044 
-37,842 

$3,960,202 

146,776 

663,542 

2,513,728 

55.449 

38.981 

541,726 


$146,776 

663,542 

2,513,728 

55,449 

38,981 

541,726 


Board  of  Archi 

Otjectives 

To  ensure  skill,  proficiency  and  professional  ethics 
in  the  practice  of  architecture  and  building  design. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

IjiCGnSGGS  ' 

Architects   5,284  5,654  5,829 

Building  designers 1,240  1,230  1,200 

Applications : 

Architects   1,882  1,950  1,950 

Regulation : 

Complaints  received 130  130  130 

Complaints  assigned 70  70  70 

Investigations 100  100  100 

Authority 

Business  and  Professions  Code,  Chapter  3,  Division 
3,  Sections  5500-5604. 

General  Description 

The  Board  of  Architectural  Examiners  consists  of 
nine  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  4-year 
terms.  Subsidiary  to  the  board  is  the  Designers'  Quali- 


tectural  Examiners 

fications  Advisory  Committee  which  is  made  up  of 
six  additional  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for 
3-year  terms.  The  board  maintains  administrative 
headquarters  at  Sacramento,  and  is  charged  by  law 
with  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  architects,  and 
building  designers  in  the  State  of  California. 

The  board  administers  and  formulates  policies  as 
well  as  implements  procedures  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  protection  of  the  public  health,  welfare,  and  safety 
for  the  people  of  California  pursuant  to  those  areas 
of  jurisdiction  under  the  Business  and  Professions 
Code  which  govern  the  board's  operations.  Incident 
to  this  is  maintaining  and  improving  the  ethical  and 
technical  standards  of  the  profession. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures : 

Licensing    $73,011       $104,429       $107,146 

Regulation    27,005  38,625  39,630 

Totals    $100,016      $143,054       $146,776 

Personnel  man-years 6.1  7.4  7.4 
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Ohjectives 

To  ensure  skill,  proficiency  and  ethics  in  the  prac- 
tice of  civil  and  professional  engineering. 

Output 

Licensees : 

Professional   engineers 

Structural  engineers   

Consulting  engineers 

Land  surveyors 

Photogrammetric  surveyors. 
Engineers — in-training 

Applications : 

Professional   engineers 

Structural  engineers 

Consulting  engineers 

Land    surveyors    

Engineers — in-training 


III.  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION— Continued 
Board  of  Registration  for  Professional  Engineers 
Authority 


Regulation : 

Complaints    

Investigations 

Administrative  hearings  . 
Suspensions/revocations 


Actual 
1957-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1959-70 

35,705 

1,154 

79 

1,386 

107 

14,343 

39.193 

1,200 

100 

1,400 

107 

14,500 

43,093 

1,200 

100 

1,400 

107 

15,000 

5,245 
185 

.312 
4,246 

13,575 

200 

100 

350 

2,800 

4,375 
225 

400 
5,000 

1,638 

1,000 

2 

1 

1.888 

1,000 

2 

l.SSS 

1,000 

2 

Civil  and  Professional  Engineers  Act  and  the  Land 
Surveyors  Act  (Business  and  Professions  Code,  Divi- 
sion 3,  Chapters  7  and  15). 

General  Description 

The  Board  of  Kegistration  for  Professional  Engi- 
neers is  responsible  for  protecting  the  public  welfare 
through  pre-qualification,  examination  and  licensing 
of  civil  engineers,  chemical  engineers,  electrical  engi- 
neers, industrial  engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  pe- 
troleum engineers,  structural  engineers,  metallurgical 
engineers,  land  surveyors  and  engineers-in-training; 
regulation  of  the  activities  of  these  licensees  for  com- 
pliance with  statutes  and  rules  and  regulations;  re- 
newal of  licenses  and  colleetion  of  fees. 


Input  Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69 

Expenditures : 

Licensing     $422,9.56  $506,004 

Regulation    133,565  159,791 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$504,292 
159,250 


Totals    $556,521 

Personnel  man-years 39.7 


$665,795 
43.0 


$663,542 
40.4 


Contractors'  State  License  Board 


Ohjectives 

To   ensure   skill,   proficiency  and  honesty  in   the 
building  and  contracting  profession. 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


Licensing : 

Licensees 88,.552 

Applications   13,029 

Examinations 3,355 

Regulation  : 

Complaints    19,493 

Investigations 17,509 

Disciplinary   actions 983 

Suspensions/revocations 1,176 

Authority 

Chapter  9,  Division  3  of  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sions Code. 


Estimated 
196S-69 

90,000 

13,500 

3,500 

19,000 

18,000 

1,000 

1,195 


Estimated 
1969-70 

92,000 

14,000 

4,000 

19,500 

18,500 

1,150 

1,240 


General  Description 

The  Contractors'  State  License  Board  sets  the  poli- 
cies for  classifying,  examining,  qualifying,  licensing 
and  regulating,  in  the  public  interest,  of  those  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  building  contracting  vocation 
and  maintaining  official  records  of  these  activities. 

The  board  consists  of  nine  members  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  four -year  terms  one  of  whom  is  a 
public  member  and  the  remainder  appointed  from 
specific  categories  of  licensees. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$788,553 
1,675,678 


Expenditures : 

Licensing $713,613 

Regulation 1,516,428 

Totals $2,230,041    $2,464,231    $2,513,728 

Personnel  man-years 150.8  162.5  162.5 


Estimated 
196^70 

$804,393 
1,709,385 


Ohjectives 


Board  of  Registration  for  Geologists 

Authority 


To  ensure  skill,  proficiency  and  professional  ethics 
in  the  practice  of  geology. 


Output 

Number  of  licensees- 
Applications  


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

_ 

_ 

1,200 

- 

1,200 

50 

Geology  Act,  Chapter  942,  Statutes  of  1968. 
General  Description 

The  newly  created  Board  of  Registration  of  Geol- 
ogists will  consist  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor,   six  of  whom  will  be   qualified  geologists 
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III.   DESIGN   AND  CONSTRUCTION— Continued 
Board  of  Registration  for  Geologists — Continued 


practicing  within  the  state  and  one  will  be  a  public 
member.  The  Board  will  meet  at  least  annually  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Geology  Act  by  adopting  and  enforcing  minimum 
standards  of  education,  experience  and  moral  char- 
acter for  registration  as  a  geologist. 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
19SS-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

: 

$49,000 
2 

$55,449 
2 

Board  of  Landscape  Architects 


Oijectives 

To   ensure   skill,   proficiency   and   honesty 
practice  of  landscape  architecture. 

Output 


Licensing : 

Licensees 

Applications   

Resulation  : 

Complaints  received  . 

Investigations 


the 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

802 
102 

850 
125 

875 
125 

10 
10 

40 
40 

40 
40 

Authority 

Sections  5615-5686,  Business  and  Professions  Code, 
and  Chapter  26,  Title  16,  California  Administrative 
Code. 

General  Description 

The  Board  of  Landscape  Architects  of  the  State  of 
California  is  charged  with  the  administration,  formu- 


lation and  implementation  of  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures necessary  for  obtaining  the  protection  of  the 
public's  health,  welfare,  and  safety  in  the  practice  of 
landscape  architecture. 

The  board  holds  meetings  for  administrative  busi- 
ness; administrative  hearings  relative  to  accusations 
and  statements  of  the  law.  Meetings  are  held  with 
national,  state  and  county  professional  societies  and 
boards  or  associations;  other  state,  county  and  city 
agencies,  and  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  is 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  board  as  the  law  may 
require. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-63 


Expenditures : 

Licensing $26,799 

Regulation 4,004 


Totals    $30,803 

Personnel  man-years 1.5 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$32,162 
4,806 

$36,968 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$33,913 
5,068 

$38,981 
1 


Structural  Pest  Control  Board 


Objectives 

To   ensure  skill,   proficiency   and   honesty   in   the 
commercial  control  of  structural  pests. 


Output 

Licensing : 

Licensees    

Applications    

Regulation : 

Inspection   reports  filed 

Completion   reports   filed 

Certified   copies  requested- 

Complaints    

Investigations    

Administrative    hearings 

Suspensions    

Revocations    


Actual 
1967-68 

4,095 
1,200 

317,227 

157,773 

4,000 

1,500 

1,210 

38 

39 

24 


Estimated 
196S-69 

4,095 
1,200 

335,000 

134,000 

2,500 

1,200 

1,200 

60 

100 

20 


Estimated 
1969-70 

4,166 
1,300 

320,000 

150.000 

2,500 

1,500 

1,037 

62 

102 

21 


Authority 

Division  3,  Chapter  14,  Articles  1  through  10  of  the 
Business  and  Professions  Code. 

General  Description 

The  program  consists  of  licensure  and  regulation 
of  the  businesses  and  professions  encompassed  in  the 
area  of  structural  pest  control  and  the  filing  and  fur- 

82    nishing  of  certified  documents  involved  in  real  prop- 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 


the  law  in  carrying  out  the  programs  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  in  the  field  of  structural 
pest  control. 

The  board  meets  for  administrative  business,  ad- 
ministrative hearings,  enacting  rules  and  regulations 
to  implement  and  make  specific  provisions  of  the 
Business  and  Professions  Code.  It  considers  action (s) 
taken  by  its  attorney  and  executive  secretary,  hears 
reports  and  recommendations  by  special  committees 
under  its  administrative  jurisdiction.  Meetings  are 
held  with  representatives  of  the  Association  of  Muni- 
cipal Building  Inspectors,  Bureau  of  Vector  Control, 
Department  of  Public  Health  and  Sanitation,  in- 
dustry licensees,  and  associations,  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  and  the 
Bureaus  of  Chemistry  and  Entomology  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  advise  and  assist  in 
solutions  to  problems  in  the  area  of  structural  pest 
control. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures : 

Licensing    $175,618 

Regulation    274,684 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$214,162 
334,972 


erty  transactions. 

The    Structural    Pest    Control   Board   adopts   and 
promulgates   policies   and   regulations   to    implement 


Totals    $450,302 

Personnel  man-years 18.4 


$549,134 
19 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$211,273 
330,453 

$541,726 
19.1 
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Need 


IV.  BUSINESS  AND  SANITATION 

Objectives 


This  program  is  concerned  with  regulation  of  two 
basic  types  of  business  activities:  (1)  Those  which 
are  inherently  hazardous  to  health  or  safety,  and 
(2)  Those  which  present  a  danger  of  fraud  and  unfair 
dealing  because  of  the  necessity  of  reliance  on  the 
practitioner's  superior  knowledge. 


To  prevent  unsafe  or  fraudulent  practices  in  busi- 
nesses presenting  a  particular  danger  to  the  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs- 
Workload  adjustments 


94.3 


107.5 

-1.8 


108.5 
-2.1 


Totals,   Business  and  Sanitation 

General  Fund 

State  Board  of  Barter  Examiners  Fund 

Board  of  Cosmetology's  Contingent  Fund 

Dry  Cleaners'  Fund 

Electronic  Repair  Dealer  Registration  Fund 

Employment  Agencies   Fund 

Funeral  Directors  and  Emialmers'  Fund 

Bureau  of  Furniture  and  Bedding  Inspection  Fund 

Certified  Shorthand  Reporters'  Fund 

Yacht  and  Ship  Brokers'  Fund 

Reimhursements    

Program  Elements : 

Athletic   Commission 

Board  of  Barber  Examiners 

Board  of  Cosmetology 

Board  of  Dry  Cleaners 

Bureau  of  Electronic  Repair  Dealer 

Registration 

Bureau  of  Employment  Agencies 

Board  of  Funeral  Directors  and 

Embalmers   

Bureau  of  Furniture  and  Bedding 

Inspection     

Certified  Shorthand  Reporters  Board- 
Yacht  and  Ship  Brokers'  Commission  a 


94.3      105.7      106.4 


6.5 
13 
29 

9.4 

10 
2.6 

6.6 

14.5 
1.1 
1.6 


13.1 

13.2 

30.3 

9.7 

11.2 
4.7 

6.5 

15.7 
1.3 


13.1 
13.2 

29.8 
9.6 

11.2 
5.2 

6.5 

16.6 
1.2 


$2,276,458 

$2,847,799 

$2,854,944 

- 

-3,375 

$2,844,424 

-26 

$2,276,458 

$2,855,918 

153,114 

163,864 

177,607 

385,003 

463,332 

472,236 

721,498 

926,534 

816,750 

314,511 

355,292 

347,884 

245,203 

269,611 

274,537 

- 

114,669 

143,290 

99,318 

110,049 

110,146 

Z94,2n 

381,205 

467,214 

30,090 

37,828 

36,215 

28,171 

12,470 

- 

5,333 

9,570 

10,039 

$90,589 

$163,864 

$177,607 

385,003 

463,332 

472,236 

721,498 

926,534 

816,750 

314,511 

355,292 

347,884 

250,536 

279,181 

284,576 

62,525 

114,669 

143,290 

99,318 

110,049 

110,146 

294,217 

381,205 

467,214 

30,090 

37,828 

36,215 

28,171 

12,470 

- 

Athletic  Commission 


Objectives 

To  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  participants  in 
professional  and  amateur  boxing  and  wrestling.  To 
protect  the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare  by  pre- 
venting control  of,  or  influence  over,  professional  or 
amateur  boxing  or  wrestling  by  dishonest  or  undesir- 
able elements. 


Business    and   Professions 


Output 

Licensing : 

Licensees 

Applications   

Amateurs  registered    

Amateur  applications 

Number  of  shows 

Regulation : 

Complaints  received   

Inspections    

Investigations     

Administrative  hearings 

Suspensions/revocations 


Actual 
1967-6S 

1,285 

1,300 

400 

415 

743 

40 
213 
128 
136 

84 


Estimated 
196S-69 

1,300 

1,315 

400 

415 

765 

40 
765 
250 
140 
100 


Estimated 
1969-70 

1,300 

1,315 

400 

415 

765 

40 
765 

250 
140 
100 


Authority 

Sections    18600-18783, 
Code. 

General  Description 

The  State  Athletic  Commission  protects  the  inter- 
ests of  the  general  public  and  the  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  participants  by  strict  regulation,  licensing, 
and  uniform  enforcement  of  laws  and  rules  governing 
professional  and  amateur  boxing  and  wrestling.  The 
commission  consists  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  four-year  terms.  Headquarters  are 
maintained  in  Sacramento  with  branch  ofBees  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures : 

Licensing    $47,106 

Regulation    43,483 


Totals $90,589 

Personnel  man-years 6.5 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$85,209 
78,655 

$163,864 
13.1 


Estimatetl 
1969-70 

$92,356 
85,251 

$177,607 
13.1 


a  Transferred  to  Department  of  Harbors  and  Watercraft  effective  November  13,  1968.  See  Harbors  and  Watercraft  program  budget 
for  program  narrative. 


89 
90 
91 
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IV.  BUSINESS  AND 
Board  of  B 

Ohjeciives 

To  ensure  that  professional  barbering  is  conducted 
with  the  skill,  proficiency  and  sanitation  necessary  to 
protect  public  health  and  safety. 

OutDut  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Licensing : 

Licensees    42,214  47,950  43,075 

Applications   6,331  6,555  6,845 

Examioiations     3,742  4,475  4,375 

Petitions    9  30  10 

Regulation : 

Complaints  received 1,328  2,700  1,500 

Investigations     871  900  900 

Inspections   23,665  25,350  25,000 

Administrative   hearings 139  150  150 

Suspensions/revocations 91  110  110 

Authority 

Chapter  6,  Division  3,  of  the  Business  and  Profes- 
sions Code  and  Chapter  3,  Title  16  of  the  California 
Administrative  Code. 

General  Description 

The  Board  of  Barber  Examiners  administers  the 
laws  pertaining  to  barbering,  establishes  policies,  and 
implements  procedures  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  -welfare,  health  and  safety,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  transmission  of  disease  among  persons 
who  patronize  barber  shops. 

Board  of 

Ohjeciives 

To  ensure  that  the  practice  of  cosmetology  is  con- 
ducted with  the  skill,  proficiency  and  sanitation  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

19S7-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Licensing : 

Licensees 148,831  163,000  178,000 

Applications   16.022  18,000  18,000 

Licensed  schools    274  290  300 

Licensed  shops 17,361  18.000  18.000 

Examinations 12,334  15,000  15,000 

Regulation : 

Inspections   32,797  33,000  33,000 

Investigations     1,614  1,600  1,600 

Administrative  hearings 140  150  150 

Suspensions/revocations 101  100  100 

Criminal  cases 38  40  40 

Authority 

Business  and  Professions  Code,  Chapter  10  of  Di- 
vision 3,  and  Title  16  of  the  Administrative  Code, 
Chapter  9. 

General  Description 

The  Board  of  Cosmetology  administers  and  sets  the 
policies  in  implementing  the  procedures  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health,  welfare  and  safety 
and  encourages  the  upgrading  of  the  standards  of  eos- 


SANITATION— Continued 
arber  Examiners 

The  board  is  charged  with  administering  the  Cali- 
fornia barber  laws  and  the  formulating  of  rules  and 
regulations  to  implement  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
The  law  grants  the  board  authority  to  review  applica- 
tions, conduct  examinations,  license  apprentices, 
register  barbers,  barber  coUege  instructors,  barber 
shops,  and  barber  colleges.  In  addition,  the  board 
regulates  apprentice  training,  regulates  apprentice 
traiuiug  programs,  and  regulates  seminars  for  barber 
college  instructors.  The  board  lias  authority  to  estab- 
lish minimimi  prices  for  barber  services  upon  receipt 
of  proper  petitions. 

The  board  holds  meetings  to  formulate  board  policy, 
consider  and  set  minimum  prices,  review  examination 
procedures,  update  and  revise  examinations,  review 
applicatious,  consider  material  submitted  from  the 
public,  and  conduct  general  board  business.  The  board 
conducts  disciplinary  hearings  and  makes  decisions 
upon  evidence  submitted  to  them.  Also,  the  board  re- 
views proposed  decisions  of  matters  which  have  been 
submitted  to  a  hearing  officer  from  the  Office  of  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure, 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  195S-69  1969-70 

Expeuditures : 

Licensing    $200,202       $240,933       $245,563 

Regulation    184,801         222,399         226,673 

Totals $385,003       $463,332       $472,236 

Personnel  man-years 13  13.2  13.2 

Cosmetology 

metologj^  pursuant  to  those  areas  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  Business  and  Professions  Code  under  which  the 
board  operates. 

The  board  consists  of  seven  members  including  five 
licensed  cosmetologists,  one  school  representative  and 
one  public  member.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  4-year  terms.  Headquarters  is  in  Sacra- 
mento with  branch  offices  and  examination  facilities 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

The  board  is  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  Cosmetology  Act  and  promulgates  the  rules  and 
regulations  pursuant  to  said  act.  This  law  deals  with 
those  consumer  and  small  business  professions 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  and  in- 
cludes the  licensing  and  disciplining  of  cosmetologists, 
manicurists,  electrologists  and  instructors.  In  ad- 
dition, the  board  licenses  private  schools  of  cosme- 
tology and  electrolog}^  and  approves  public  schools 
of  cosmetology  which  comprise  approximately  8  per- 
cent of  our  total  schools,  as  well  as  the  licensing  of 
beautj'  salons  (establishments). 

The  Board  of  Cosmetology  for  administrative  busi- 
ness and  administrative  hearings  relative  to  statement 
of  issues  and  accusations  (under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act)  for  enacting  rules  and  regulations  to 
implement  pro^'isions  of  the  Business  and  Professions 
Code  meets  once  a  month  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the 
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IV.  BUSINESS  AND  SANITATION— Continued 
Board  of  Cosmetology — Continued 

decisions  to  be  reached  upon  the  evidence  introduced  local,  statewide  and  interstate  conferences  and  con- 
in  a  proceeding  conducted  in  accordance  with  Chapter  ventions.  In  addition  the  board  conducts  industry 
5  (commencing  with  Section  11500)  Part  1.  Division  surveys,  compiles  and  issues  educational  bulletins  and 
3.  Title  2  of  Goveriiment  Code.  The  board  at  this  time  statistical  reports,  reviews  cosmetology  textbooks  for 
reviews  and  takes  actions  upon  the  hearing  officers'  approved  use  in  the  licensed  schools  and  schedules 
proposed  decisions.  license  fees  for  licentiates. 

Due  to  the  rapidity  of  change  in  the  cosmetology  ^„p^,t  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

industry  it  is  necessary  for  the  board  to  maintain  an  .  1967-68        196S-69        1969-70 

almost    constant   review   of    examination   procedures          ^  Licenl^n^ -'  - $461,759  $592,982  $522,720 

including   additions   and   deletions   from   established              Regulation   259,739  333,552  294,030 

criteria.  To  keep  the  program  commensurate  to  in-                 ^^^^j^    "$721498  $926,534  $816,750 

diistry,  it  is  also  necessary  for  the  board  to  attend          Personnel  man-years '  29  30.3  29.8 

Board  of  Dry  Cleaners 


Objectives 

To  ensure  that  commercial  dry  cleaning  is  carried 
out  with  the  skill  and  proficiency  required  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  safety. 


Output 

LicensinfT : 

Licensees  

Applications   

Examinations 

Regulation : 

Inspections    

Investigations    

Administrative    hearings 

Suspensions/revocations 


Actual 
1967-6S 

19,454 
1,691 
1,360 

12,015 

910 

13 


Estimated 
1968-69 

19,760 
2,100 
1,600 

10,000 

500 

24 

25 


Estimated 
1969^70 

20,100 
2,300 
2,000 

9,000 

500 

25 

28 


Authority 

The  Dry  Cleaners  Act,  Chapter  18,  Division  3, 
Business  and  Professions  Code. 

General  Description 

The  State  Board  of  Dry  Cleaners  administers  and 
sets  policies  necessary  for  obtaining  the  protection  of 
the  public  health,  welfare,  and  safety  for  the  citizens 
of  the  state,  pursuant  to  those  areas  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  Business  and  Professions  Code  under  which 
the  board  operates. 

The  board  establishes  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing  the   conduct   of   the    industry,    including   plant 


Oljectives 

To  ensure  honesty  and  professional  ethics  in  the 
commercial  repair  of  electronic  appliances. 


owners,  shop  owners,  dry  cleaning  agencies  and  dry 
cleaning  schools  and  prescribes  the  qualifications  for 
all  applicants  for  registration  certificates,  to  be  issued 
to  the  people  in  the  industry. 

The  board  consists  of  seven  members  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  seven 
members  of  the  board  consist  of  one  public  member 
and  the  owners  of  two  retail  plants,  two  wholesale 
plants,  and  two  shops. 

The  Board  of  Dry  Cleaners  meets  (1)  for  adminis- 
trative business,  administrative  hearings  relative  to 
Statements  of  Issues  and  Accusations  (under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act),  for  enacting  rules  and 
regulations  to  implement  provisions  of  the  Business 
and  Professions  Code  (1),  and  to  consider  actions 
taken  by  the  legislatively  created  committees  (1) 
under  it's  administrative  jurisdiction.  There  are  six 
committees  under  the  Board  of  Dry  Cleaners:  Legis- 
lative. Industrial  Relations,  Fire  Marshal,  Examina- 
tions, Budget,  and  Investigation. 


Output 

Licensing : 
Registrations 
Applications   . 


Actual 
1967-68 

6,046 
704 


Estimated 
1968-69 

5,800 
700 


Estimated 
1969-70 

5,800 
700 


Input 

Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Expenditures : 
Licensing 

.  $125,804 
.     188,707 

.  $314,511 
9.4 

$142,117 
213,175 

$355,292 
9.7 

$139,154 

Regulation    

208,730 

Totals 

Personnel   man-years    

$347,884 
9.6 

ir  Dealer  Registration 

Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Regulation : 

Complaints   

Investigations 

Administrative  hearings 

1,678 

561 

17 

1,700 

700 

12 

1,700 

700 

12 

5 
11 
52 

5 
12 
60 

5 

Revocations 

Criminal    actions 

12 
60 
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IV.  BUSINESS  AND  SANITATION— Continued 
Bureau  of  Electronic  Repair  Dealer  Registration — Continued 

Authority  f]^Q  home.  All  persons  engaged  in  this  business  are 

Business  and  Professions  Code,  Sections  9800-9874.  ''''Z''"'^.  to_  register  with  the  bm-eau. 

Administrative  Code,  Sections  2700-2721.  ^  ^he  Advisory  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Electronic 

Kepair  Dealer  Registration  assists  the  bureau  in  the 

General  Description  achievement  of  its  objectives  by  inquiring  into  the 

mn     t  •      ,  4.        J      e  4.T,    -nil     4       •  practices  of  the  electronic  repair  industry  and  the 

Ihe  bureau  implements  and  enforces  the  Electronic  t       j.-  e  ^.i,    v.  u  -j-  j        i- 

■D^--i-.i      -D-4.J.-       1        1  -J-  X-  functions  oi  the  bureau:  by  considering  and  making 

Kepair  Dealer  Kegistration  law  by  providing  certain  ™     ^  4.-„  •+  •    -j.-  i-  j.      r, 

^  J.  J     J.     n  ^■p       •       -i-  •      XT,  •  recommendations  on  its  own  initiative  as  to  changes 

consumer  safeguards  to   California  citizens  m  their  ^      additions  to,  or  deletions  of  the  regulations,  and 

re^pair  of  television,  radio  or  phonograph  equipment.  ^l  .^^^.^^.       ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^.^f.^  ^^^  ^'^^^^_ 

The  law  protects  the  public  by  imposing  upon  service  ^^^  ^^  ^^^g  information  as  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
dealers  certain  obligations  of  ethical  conduct  and  hon-  j--4.x-         ^xu-d       -tiit  i-f 

X         J    £a        X-     1  •  ■       J?  11       J  £  •     J-    1  administration  of  the  Eepair  Dealer  Law. 

esty  and  affirmatively  requiring  full  and  fair  disclos-  '- 

ure  to  the  customer  concerning  the  significant  aspects  input  •  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

of  the  repair  transaction.  ^^^^-^        ^^s^-^^        ^^^^^° 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  bureau  extends  to  persons  or  UMnshig  l". $37,580       $41,877       $42,686 

businesses  whose  activities  include  the  repairing,  serv-  Regulation 212,956       237,304       241,890 

icing,  or  maintaining  of  television,  radio,  or  phono-  Totals $250,536      $279,181      $284,576 

graph  equipment,  normally  used  or  sold  for  use  in  Personnel  man-years "    '  10       "    il.2       "    il.2 


Objectives 


Bureau  of  Employment  Agencies 

-the  effective  date  of  the  Employment  Agency 


To  ensure  skill,  proficiency  and  honesty  in  the  busi- 
ness practices  of  employment  agencies. 


Output 

Licensing : 

Licensed  agencies 

Examinations 

Regulation : 

Complaints  received 

Investigations 

Notices  of  violations 

Administrative  hearings 

Suspensions/revocations 


Actual 
1967-68 

1,539 
125 

560 

45 

160 


Estimated 
1968-69 

1,600 
300 

2,064 

516 

300 

24 

15 


Estimated 
1969-70 

1,720 
300 

2,100 

520 

350 

28 

20 


1967- 
Act. 

The  Employment  Agency  Act  created  the  Califor- 
nia Advisory  Board  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Agencies  composed  of  seven  members  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  terms  of  four  years,  which  considers 
and  recommends  new  and  revised  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  the  director  for  his  approval. 

The  director  and  the  bureau  chief  hold  meetings  for 
administrative  business  for  administrative  hearings 
for  accusations  and  statements  of  issue,  and  for  enact- 
ing rules  and  regulations  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 


Atithority 

Employment  Agency  Act,  Chapter  21,  Division  3, 
Business  and  Professions  Code. 

General  Description 

The  bureau,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Professional  and 
Vocational  Standards,  sets  the  policies  and  adminis- 
ters the  procedure  necessary  to  promote  and  protect 
the  public  welfare  by  licensing  and  regulating  the 
business  practices  of  private  employment  agencies; 
and  examining  prospective  employment  agency  own- 
ers.  The   bureau  began   operations   on   November  7, 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures : 

Licensing $37,515 

Regulation    25,010 


Totals $62,525 

Personnel  man-years 2.6 

Workload  Information 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$68,801 
45,868 

$114,669 
4.7 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$85,974 
57,316 

$143,290 
5.2 


One  clerical  position  is  proposed  for  1969-70  to 
meet  increased  workload  requirements  relative  to  in- 
spection and  examination  activities.  One-half  man 
year  in  temporary  help  is  requested  in  the  current 
year  to  alleviate  workload  backlog  in  these  areas. 


Board  of  Funeral  Directors  and  Embalmers 

Objectives  Authority 

To  ensure  skill,  professional  honesty,  and  sanitation  Division  3,  Chapter  12,  Section  7600  through  7742 

in  the  profession  of  funeral  directing  and  embalming.  of  the  Business  and  Professions  Code.  Administrative 

Output                                        Actual         Estimated        Estimated  Procedure  Act,  Chapter  4.5  Articles  1  through  6. 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Licensing :  General  Description 

Licensees 4,571  4,600  4,625 

Retufili?n':°°'  ^'^^^          ^'^*^°          ^'^^°  The  Board  of  Funeral  Directors  and  Embalmers  of 

Complaints  77               85               90  the  State  of  California  is  charged  with  the  duty  and 

Admlnltri'ti've  hear"ingr":":        ^9               10               11  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  various  provisions 

Suspensions/revocations 1                2                2  of  the  Business  and  Professions  Code  pertaining  to 
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IV.   BUSINESS  AND  SANITATION— Continued 
Board  of  Funeral  Directors  and  Embalmers — Continued 

funeral  directing  and  embalming.  The  board  adopts  Kecent  legislation  requires  the  board  to   exercise 

and  enforces  reasonably  necessary  rules  and  regula-  jurisdiction  over  moneys  deposited  with  a  licensee  for 

tions  relating  to  embalming,  the  business  of  a  funeral  the  providing  of  funeral  service  or  merchandise  at  a 

director,    sanitary    conditions    of    funeral    establish-  future  date. 

ments,  approval  of  such  establishments  for  the  train-  The  Board  of  Funeral  Directors  and  Embalmers' 

ing  of  apprentice  embalmers,  approval  of  embalming  meetings  are  held  to  carry  out  its  administrative  busi- 

schools  and  colleges,  and  for  carrying  out  generally  ness,  administer  hearings  relative  to  Statements  of 

the  various  provisions  of  those  sections  of  the  Busi-  Issue    and    Accusations     (in    accordance    with    the 

ness    and    Professions    Code    under    its    jurisdiction.  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act),  to 

These  rules  and  regulations  are  contained  in  Title  16,  conduct  informal  hearings  (a  continuation  of  the  in- 

Chapter   12.  The  board  sets  the  policies  for  imple-  vestigation),   for   enacting  rules   and   regulations  to 

menting  the  procedures  to  obtain  the  protection  of  implement,  interpret,  or  make  specific  those  provisions 

the  public  health,  welfare  and  safety  of  the  citizens  of  the  Business  and  Professions  Code  under  its  juris- 

of  he  state,  pursuant  to  those  areas  of  jurisdiction  diction,  and  to  formulate  and  to  conduct  examina- 

under  which  the  board  operates.  Since  the  violation  tions. 

of  any  state  law  or  municipal  or  county  ordinance  or  ,                                                  ,  ^   ,,-.■.  j        ,...■. .. 

,    ,.              ™      ..            .,         1          ,,.                  •',     ,  Input                                                            Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

regulation  attecting  the  handling,   custody,   care   or  i957-6g        1968-69        1969-70 

transportation  of  a  dead  human  body  constitutes  a  Expenditures : 

,.„,..,.  /.       T  ,■,-,-,■•  Licensing     558,598         $64,yiy         $fa4,98b 

basis  tor  discipline  of  a  licensee,  the  board  also  exer-  Regulation   40,720         45,120        45,160 

cises   some    degree    of   jurisdiction    in    areas    of   the  ^^^^^^ "^^^      ^^^^^      ^^^;^q 

Health  and  Safety  and  Government  Codes.  Personnel  man-years 6.6  6.5  6.5 


Bureau  of  Furniture 
Oijeotives 

To  ensure  sanitation  and  professional  honesty  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  upholstered  furniture 
and  bedding. 


Output 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

Licensing : 

Licensees  

23,336 

23,400 

23,400 

Regulation : 

Complaints  received 

450 

4.50 

600 

Complaints  assigned 

450 

4.50 

600 

Inspections/investigations   _ 

19,828 

10,000 

10,000 

Authority 

Furniture  and  Bedding  Inspection  Act,  Business 
and  Professions  Code,  Division  9,  Chapter  3. 

General  Description 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Furniture  and  Bedding 
Inspection  establishes  and  administers  policies  in 
implementing  the  procedures  necessary  to  secure  the 
protection  of  the  health,  welfare  and  safety  of  the 


Certified  Shortha 
Objectives 

To    ensure   skill,   proficiency   and   honesty  in   the 

practice  of  professional  shorthand  reporting. 

Output                                                        Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Licensing : 

Licensees 1,529  1,600            1,670 

Applications 411  420                430 

Examinations 317  350               375 

Regulation  : 

Complaints 70  75                  80 

Investigations 65  70                  75 

Administrative  hearings —  —                    — 

Suspensions/revocations _  _                   _ 


and  Bedding  Inspection 

citizens  of  the  state,  and  to  expose  and  curtail  fraud 
and  deception,  pursuant  to  those  areas  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  Business  and  Professions  Code  under  which 
the  Bureau  operates. 

Within  the  bureau  there  is  an  Advisory  Board  of 
Furniture  and  Bedding  which  assists  the  chief  in 
making  policy  decisions  and  formulating  programs. 

The  advisory  board  meets  at  least  once  each  quar- 
ter to  consider,  research,  confer  and  advise  the  chief 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  furniture  and  bedding 
industry. 

The  bureau  conducts  research  related  to  all  filling 
materials  that  are  used  or  could  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  of  upholstered  furniture  and  bed- 
ding. This  research  is  to  determine  whether  amend- 
ments to  the  law,  rules  and  regulations  are  justified. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures : 

Licensing     $235,374       $304,964       $373,771 

Regulation    58,843  76,241  93,443 

Totals $294,217       $381,205       $467,214 

Personnel  man-years 14.5  15.7  16.6 

nd  Reporters  Board 

Authority 

Business  and  Professions  Code,  Division  3,  Chap- 
ter 18,  Paragraphs  8000  through  8030;  Sections  114 
and  115  of  the  Business  and  Professions  Code  and 
Chapter  24,  Title  16,  California  Administrative  Code. 


General  Description 

The  Certified  Shorthand  Eeporters  Board  of  the 
State  of  California  is  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion, formulation  and  implementation  of  the  policies 
and  procedures  necessary  for  obtaining  the  protection 
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IV.  BUSINESS  AND  SANITATION— Continued 
Certified  Shorthand  Reporters  Board — Continued 

of  the  public's  health,  welfare,  and  safety  for  the  '"P"*                                        ^A'^'^lf^g       ^^9^9        1969-70 

citizens  of  the  state,  pursuant  to  those  areas  of  juris-  Exijenditures : 

diction  of  the  Business  and  Professions  Code  under  Licensing  _" $24,373       $30,641       $29,334 

which  the  board  operates.  Regulation 5,717  7,187  6,881 

The  board  consists  of  five  members  appointed  by  „    Totals $30,090       $37,828       $36,215 

the  Governor  for  three-year  terms.  The  board  and/or  P^^so'^^el  man-years ^    ^  l.l  1.3  1.2 

executive  secretary,  hold  meetings  for  administrative  Yacht  and  Ship  Brokers  Commission 

business ;  administrative  hearings  relative  to  accusa-  General  Description 

tions  and  statements  of  issue;  for  enacting  rules  and  m,.                 ^        „        ij_t^        ^        ^..^ti 

1  ,.        X     •      1          X  4.1             •  •          £  U.X.    ^  -Ihis  agency  transferred  to  Department  of  Harbors 

regulations  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  law.  ^^^  Watercraft  effective  November  13,  1968. 
Meetings  are  held  with  national,  state  and  county 

professional  societies  and  boards  or  associations ;  other  i967-^s       \^96S^9        igeg-TO 

state,  countj''  and  city  agencies,  and  at  such  other  Expenditures: 

times  and  places  as  is  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  Regulation"~IIIIIIIIIIIIII       5',634           2l494                 - 

the   responsibilities   to   discharge   the   duties   of  the  ,                             — ■  — ■  

,  -,     ^  ,,      1  .       °  Totals    $28,171         $12,470 

board  as  the  law  may  require.  Personnel  man-years 1.6 


V.  DEPARTIVIENTAL  ADIVIINISTRATION 


Need 


The  Department  of  Professional  and  Vocational 
Standards  is  comprised  of  numerous  boards,  bureaus, 
and  commissions.  Each  of  these  bodies,  by  statute,  has 
separate  identity  and  responsibility  for  regulation  of 
a  particular  professional  activity,  and  each  under  a 
comprehensive  statutory  scheme  of  regulation.  Admin- 
istrative organization  at  the  departmental  level  is  re- 
quired to  (a)  ensure  compatibility  of  the  depart- 
ment's programs  with  overall  state  ob,iectives  (b)  to 
provide  uniform  application  of  sound  management 
principles  to  operation  of  all  programs  and  (c)  to 
provide  an  organizational  level  at  which  specialized 
activities,  services,  and  administrative  leadership  can 
efficiently  be  centralized. 

Oijectives 

To  provide  leadership  and  coordination  of  the  de- 
partment's programs  to  ensure  their  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness toward  overall  state  objectives. 

General  Description 

Executive 

The  Director  of  Professional  and  Vocational  Stand- 
ards is  the  principal  esecutive  of  the  departinent.  He 
is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  to  whom  he  reports  ad- 
ministratively through  the  Secretary,  Agriculture  and 
Services  Agency,  and  is  responsible  for  the  exercise  of 
executive  authority,  delegated  by  the  Governor,  over 
the  department  and  its  licensing  bodies. 

The  director  has  general  control  over  activities  of 
the  bureaus  of  the  department,  and  is  the  principal 
official  under  whose  authority  licensing,  disciplining, 
regulation,  and  administration  of  the  laws  applicable 
to  the  bureaus  are  carried  out  by  the  various  bureau 
chiefs. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  laws  delegating  to  the 
boards  of  the  department  exclusive  authority  to  set 


standards  of  professional  competency,  to  determine 
the  persons  meeting  such  standards,  and  to  determine 
when  violations  of  these  standards  have  occurred,  the 
director  has  responsibility  for  overall  supervision  and 
coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  boards  relating  to 
their  effectiveness,  operating  efficiency,  compliance 
with  administrative  laws  and  procedures,  and  con- 
formance of  their  operations  with  overall  state  poli- 
cies. In  this  capacity,  the  director: 

a.  Is  responsible  for  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Services  concerning 
the  budget  of  the  department  iu  accordance  with 
the  state's  fiscal  policies. 

b.  As  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council,  is  a 
direct  representative  of  the  boards  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  state  government. 

c.  Is  the  appointing  power  for  all  civil  service 
personnel  of  the  department  and  the  boards,  and  is 
responsible  for  all  matters  relating  to  employment, 
tenure,  or  discipline  of  employees  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  for  approval  or  disapproval  of  similar 
matters  relating  to  employees  of  the  boards  which 
are  initiated  by  the  boards. 

d.  Negotiates  and  executes  contracts  on  behalf  of 
the  boards. 

e.  Is  responsible  for  coordinating  all  communica- 
tions from  the  boards  to  the  Governor,  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  other  governmental  agencies. 

f.  Is  responsible  for  reviewing  proposed  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  boards,  prior  to  their  adop- 
tion, for  legality  and  conformance  with  state  pol- 
icies. 

g.  Maintains  liaison  and  personal  contact  with, 
more  than  250  trade  and  professional  associations 
in  order  to  promote  an  awareness  of  departmental 
objectives  and  public  needs. 
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V.  DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 


The  Director  is  assisted  by  an  executive  staff  com- 
prised of  two  deputy  directors,  regional  coordinators 
for  Northern  and  Southern  California,  a  chief  counsel, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Administrative  Division  and  Compli- 
ance Division,  and  related  professional  and  clerical 
staff. 

Managennent  Services 

A  specialized  management  staff  is  employed  at  the 
Departmental  level  to  (a)  develop  the  most  effective 
management  techniques  for  allocation  of  the  depart- 
ment's resources — dollars,  material  and  personnel,  (b) 
provide  management  information  to  the  executive  ele- 
ment as  a  basis  for  sound  management  decisions,  (c) 
aid  the  organizational  units  of  the  department  in  eval- 
uating and  improving  the  efSciency  of  operation  of 
their  programs  and  (d)  coordinate  the  department's 
management  activities  with  overall  state  administra- 
tive systems. 

Centralized  Services 

Many  activities  carried  out  by  the  operating  units 
of  the  department  are  so  similar  in  nature  that  they 
can  more  efficiently  or  effectively  be  carried  out  by  a 
centralized  organization  at  the  departmental  level. 
Similar  activities  are  centralized  whenever  there  is 
an  inherent  necessity  for  uniformity  of  operation  or 
where   duplication  of   effort  would  otherwise  result. 

The  Compliance  Division  conducts  investigations 
and  inspections  for  the  various  licensing  agencies  in 
accordance  with  the  laws,  regulations,  and  policies  ap- 
plicable to  each. 

The  department  now  employs,  by  contract  from  the 
State  Personnel  Board,  an  examination  consultant  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  boards  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  comprehensive  and  sound  ex- 
amining systems 


The  department  employs  a  legal  unit,  under  the 
chief  counsel,  to  provide  those  legal  services  necessary 
to  aid  the  department  and  its  licensing  agencies  in 
discharging  their  responsibilities  in  accordance  with 
the  law  and  the  public  interest. 

The  internal  auditing  section  conducts  periodic  ex- 
aminations of  the  records  of  the  agencies  within  the 
department  with  an  objective  to  evaluate  their  finan- 
cial responsibility  and  the  legality,  propriety,  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  fiscal  practices  and  procedures. 

The  objective  of  the  data  processing  section  is  to 
furnish  the  licensing  boards  and  the  department  with 
efficient  data  processing  services.  Present  services  in- 
clude departmental  accounting,  preparing  and  mail- 
ing renewal  applications  and  licenses,  formating  and 
printing  directory  copy,  producing  statistical  reports, 
making  examination  analysis  reports,  labor  distribu- 
tion reports  and  furnishing  volume  high-speed  mail- 
ing services.  This  section  also  assists  in  analyzing  and 
designing  A.D.P.  systems,  procedures,  and  forms. 

The  department  owns  and  operates,  on  a  self-sus- 
taining basis,  the  Business  and  Professions  Building, 
and  its  Annex,  in  which  aU  Sacramento  offices  of  the 
department  are  located.  Pursuant  to  Section  403  of 
the  Business  and  Professions  Code,  the  costs  of  op- 
eration, maintenance,  repairs  and  other  expenses  are 
paid  from  rental  of  office  space  to  the  licensing  agen- 
cies of  the  department  as  weU  as  to  other  state  de- 
partments. 

Workload  Information 

Proposed  for  1968-69  and  1969-70  are  two  posi- 
tions, one  supervisor  EDP  and  one  Associate  Data 
Processing  Systems  Analyst.  The  positions  are  re- 
quested for  consolidation  of  the  department's  present 
data  processing  operation  into  the  data  service  center 
concept  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion and  to  assist  in  the  transition  to  third  genera- 
tion equipment. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 

ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 
1969-70 

67-68 

68-69 

69-70 

Executive    

Management  services 

Centralized  services 

10.9 

43.1 

151.2 

10.9 

45.9 

155.3 

10.9 

45.9 

149.7 

$213,808 

462,041 

2,338,855 

$3,014,704 

-$750,716 

-94,457 

-455,277 

-938,307 

.       -$2,238,757 

$225,091 

513,490 

2,745,029 

$3,483,610 

-$800,950 

-133,564 

-569,996 

-1,207,707 

-$2,712,217 

$229,115 

527,-522 

2,693,374 

Totals,   Departmental   Administration. 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Progran 
Healins  arts 

205.2 
s:l 

212.1 

206.5 

$3,450,011 
-$866,263 

Fiduciary 

-124,235 

Design  and  construction 

-544,875 

Business  and  sanitation 

-1,166,368 

Totals,  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Pr 

ograms  _ 

-$2,701,741 

$775,947 

82,320 

693,627 

$771,393 

67,972 

703,427 

$748,270 

Reimljursements 

69.972 

ted 

678,298 

'  Includes  only  pro  rata  administrative  charges  assessed  against  departmental  programs.  Does  not  include  revenue  derived  from  building 
rental  or  pro  rata  assessment  ag.ainst  other  state  agencies  for  which  administrative  services  are  provided. 
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REGULATION  AND  LICENSING 

PUBLIC   UTILBTIES  COMMISSION 

Headquarters  OflSce  at  San  Francisco 

Program  Objectives 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  is  a  regulatory  To  make  certain  that  utilities  and  transportation 

agency,  made  up  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  companies  render  adequate  service  and  have  stiffi- 

Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  cient  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public. 
The  commissioners  and  staff  regulate  some  1,500  pri-  To  ensure  that  the  public  has  stable,   efficient 

vately-owned  public  utilities  and  certificated  carriers  utilities  and  transportation  services  b.y  controlling 

transportation  companies.  In  addition,  approximately  and  limiting  entry  into  the  field  to  those  applicants 

16,000  permitted  carriers  are  regulated  by  the  com-  with  financial  responsibilitj'  and  a  demonstrated 

mission.  The  commission  also  administers  a  program  capability  to  render  adequate  service, 
to  aid  cities  and  counties  to  improve  protection  at  To  promote  public  safety  and  accident  reduction 

railway-highway  grade  crossings.  by  establishing  and  enforcing  safety  regulation  for 

The  objectives  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  utility  and  transportation  companies,  as  well  as  for 

are :  railroad-highway  grade  crossings. 

To  provide  the  public  with  the  lowest  reasonable  To  determine  the  just  compensation  for  the  ae- 
rates for  services  provided  by  utilities,  transporta-  quisition  of  utility  or  transportation  company 
tion  and  warehouse  companies.  property  by  a  political  subdivision. 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

I.  Regulation  of  Utilities  $4,125,578  $4,469,152  $4,630,314 

II.  Regulation  of  Transportation 6,624,304  7,202,397  7,522.741 

III.  Administration— distributed  to  other  programs (1,313,326)  (1,495,312)  (1,527,329) 

TOTALS,   PROGRAMS   $10,749,882        $11,671,549        $12,153,055 

ReimJiursements    -162,065  -90,000  -90,000 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS  $10,587,817         $11,581,549         $12,063,055 

General  Fund 5,7S9,2S5  6,1U.854  6,731,185 

Transportation  Rate  Fund .^,758,582  5,436,695  5,331,870 

Personnel  man-years 764.8  7S5.5  796 


1 


I.   REGULATION  OF  UTILITIES 


Need 


Utilities  in  California  have  been  granted  excep- 
tional powers  and  privileges  by  the  state,  including 
exclusive  service  areas,  which  precludes  customers 
from  obtaining  service  from  others.  State  regulation  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest  and  ensure 
fair  and  impartial  rates  as  well  as  adequate  service 
and  facilities  rendered  bj^  stable,  financially  respon- 
sible companies.  Regulatory  controls  have  also  been 
established  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees,  cus- 
tomers, and  the  public  at  large. 


Authority 

California  Constitution,  Article  XI  and  XII.  Public 
Utilities  Code,  Division  1,  Regulation  of  Public  Utili- 
ties. 

Objectives 

To  provide  the  public  with  adequate  and  safe  utility 

services  at  the  lowest  reasonable  rates. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 292.2       300.1       300.1  $4,125,578  $4,469,152  $4,589,587 

Workload  adjustments -             -              3.7  -  -  40,727 

Totals,   Regulations  of  Utilities 292.2       300.1       303.8  $4,125,578  $4,469,152  $4,630,314 

General  Fund 4,044,546  4,424,152  4,585,314 

Reimbursements   81,032  45,000  45,000 

Program  Elements : 

Regulation  of  rates 187.4       192.4       194.4  $2,648,621  $2,869,196  $2,965,845 

Service  and  facilities 52.8         54.2         55  746,730  808,916  834,526 

Certification 39            40.1         40.5  548,702  594,397  622,457 

Safety   13            13.4         13.9  181,525  196,643  207,486 

Just  compensation  a _             _             _  _  —  — 

a  No  funds  are  budgeted  for  extra  costs  incurred  by  the  commission  in  a  compensation  proceeding.  These  costs  are  paid  for  by  the 
political  subdivision  requesting  the  service  and  are  accounted  for  under  reimbursements  when  required. 
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PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION— Continued 


1.  REGULATION  OF  UTILITIES— Continued 
Regulation  of  Rates 


Output 


There  is  a  relationship  between  the  amount  paid  for 

utility   service   and   the   maintenance   of   reasonable 

10    utility  rates. 
11 

^^  Actual 

1967-68 
4.40 

Kate  Decisions 143 

Resolutions 307 

Advice  Letters 1,101 

d-A     Public  Inquiries 12,526 

jg     Informal  Complaints 3,130 

2Q    Court  Proceedings 20 

21 

22    Need 

23 

24 

25 


12 

Jl    rtility  Charges  ($BUlion)_ 

15    ^"'"  ^""■-="-" 

16 

17 


Estimated 

Estimated 

196S-69 

1969-70 

4.62 

4.S5 

215 

265 

310 

320 

1.140 

1,145 

15,255 

16.015 

3,350 

3,570 

25 

30 

Since  privately  owned  public  utilities  do  not  eom- 

26  pete  with  each  other  in  California,  monopolistic  rates 

27  could  be  unreasonable  or  discriminatory  if  the  com- 
mission did  not  establish,  adjust,  and  regulate  them. 


28 
29 
30 

31     Objectives 


32 
33 
34 


The  objective  of  this  element  of  the  program  is  to 
^  ensure  just,  nondiscriminatory,  and  reasonable  rates 
36    and  charges  to  the  public  for  services  by  utilities. 

oT 

38 

go     General  Description 

40 

41  The  commission's  responsibility  for  the  establish- 

42  ment  and  maintenance  of  reasonable  rates  for  utility 

44  service  is  accomplished  by  making  intensive  studies  of 

45  costs  of  service,  costs  of  plant,  earnings,  and  financial 

11  analyses  which  are  entered  into  evidence  at  public 

48  hearings.  Similar  studies  are  made  to  form  the  basis 

f^    for  negotiated  rate  settlements  and  reductions. 
so 

51  Continuous  investigations  into   earnings  of  major 

II  utilities  has  resulted  in  substantial  rate  reductions 

54  duing  the  past  fiscal  year.  During  the  year  electric 

II  utility  rates  were  reduced  $798,000,  and  gas  utility 

57  rates  reduced  $10.087.000 ;  while  communication  utility 

58  rates  were  increased  a  net  amount  of  $847,000  and 
go  water  rates  increased  $4,975,000.  The  commission's 
61  attorney  represents  the  People  of  the  State  of  Cali- 

62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
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Regulation  of  Rates : 
Investigations  associated  with  utility  rate  fixing. 
Fundamental  studies  affecting  the  regulation  of 

utility  rates 

Public  inquiries  and  complaints — utility  rates 

Utility  tariff  schedules  and  contracts 

Investigations  associated  with  interstate  rate 

proceedinffs  affecting  California 

Utility  rate  depreciation  studies 

Compliance  work  


TOTALS 


1967-6S 
118.2 

11.1 
12.7 
21.6 

8.4 

11.6 

3.8 


187.4 


fornia  and  the  commission  in  all  proceedings  involv- 
ing any  question  under  the  Public  Utilities  Act,  and 
any  order  or  act  of  the  commission.  The  commission 
participates  in  rate  and  certification  proceedings  be- 
fore federal  regulatory  commissions  and  in  the  courts. 
Through  its  intervention  in  proceedings  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  it  has  directed  its  efforts 
to  achieve  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  out-of-state  gas 
supplies  for  the  California  consumers.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year,  refunds  to  California  natural  gas  custo- 
mers amounted  to  $13.4  million.  One  case  now  in  court 
is  expected  to  result  in  refunds  to  California  of  ap- 
proximately $55  million  plus  interest. 

The  commission 's  participation  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munication Commission's  investigation  of  American 
Telephone  Company  has  resulted  in  savings  of  approx- 
imately $32  million  on  an  annual  basis  to  California 
subscribers  of  Pacific  Telephone  Company.  If  the  com- 
mission 's  continued  participation  in  this  investigation 
results  in  further  savings,  California  customers  will 
again  benefit. 

Compliance  with  commission  requirements  is  ac- 
complished through  review  and  analyses  of  reports 
filed  by  the  utilities  and  through  reviews  and  analyses 
stemming  from  public  inquiries. 

Utility  customer  complaints  closed  during  the  year 
totaled  3,047.  In  addition,  public  inquiries  for  assist- 
ance handled  were  12,526. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $2,648,621    $2,869,196    $2,965,845 

Personnel  man-years 187.4  192.4  194.4 

Workload  Information 

Workload  is  related  to  the  total  charges  for  utility 
service  paid  by  the  public.  Changes  in  price  level  af- 
fect the  number  of  rate  proceedings  as  well  as  the 
rate  reduction  and  benefits.  The  increase  in  personnel 
man-years  for  1969-70  will  allow  staff  to  maintain  a 
continuous  review  of  utility  earnings  and  operations : 


MAN  YEARS 


COMPONENT  COST 


196S-69 
106.8 

11 

12.1 

24.6 

18.5 

14.4 

5 


1969-70 
117.3 

11.3 
11.5 
22.1 

14.2 

13.6 

4.4 


1967-6S 
$1,671,280 

156,269 
180,106 
304,591 

119,188 

164,215 

52,972 


196S-69 
$1,592,404 

163,544 
180,759 
367,257 

275,443 

215,190 

74,599 


1969-70 
$1,7S9,606 

172,393 
175,444 
337,158 

216,635 

207,482 

67,127 


192.4 


194.4      $2,648,621      $2,869,196      $2,965,845 


Service  and  Facilities 


Output 


With  a  continual  growth  in  the  general  population 

84  and  the  number  of  customers  in  the  state,  the  number 

86  of  service  connections  and  the  related  activity  element 

87  of  maintaining  adequate   service   and  facilities  wiU 

II  also  continue  to  expand. 

90 
91 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

23.3  24.3  25.3 

54  55  60 

1,075  1,000  1,040 

Public  inquiries 12,526  15,255  16,015 


Service  connections  ( million  )_ 

Decisions  issued 

Informal  complaints 
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I.  REGULATION  OF  UTILITIES— Continued 
Service  and  Facilities — Continued 


Need 

Because  utilities  in  California  have  been  granted 
exclusive  service  territories  by  the  state  and  customers 
are  unable  to  obtain  service  from  others,  the  ade- 
quacy, quantity,  and  quality  of  services  these  utilities 
provide  the  public  is  subject  to  state  control  and  regu- 
lation. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  of  the  program  is  to 
assure  that  utilities  render  adequate  service  and  have 
sufficient  equipment,  appliances,  and  facilities  to  meet 
customer  needs. 

General  Description 

Utility  services  are  regulated  through  commission 
orders  issued  as  a  result  of  investigations,  studies,  and 
public  hearings  related  to  the  adequacy  of  service  and 
facilities. 

A  large  part  of  new  facilities  is  financed  through 
the  issuance  of  stocks  or  bonds  which  require  commis- 
sion authorization  prior  to  issuance.  To  implement  the 
supervision  of  security  issues,  studies  are  made  of  such 
aspects  as  financial  integrity  and  responsibility,  capi- 


Estimated 

Estimated 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$808,916 

$834,526 

54.2 

55 

tal  structures  and  ratios,  cost  of  money,  financial 
requirements,  cash  flow,  and  compliance  with  legal  re- 
quirements. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $746,730 

Personnel  man-years 52.8 

Workload  Information 

Long  distance  high  voltage  transmission  of  electric 
energy  continues  to  be  an  item  of  special  considera- 
tion. Power  surveys  are  reflecting  the  use  of  "inter- 
tie  ' '  power  and  the  resulting  need  for  greater  margins 
in  generating  capacities  to  insure  reliability  and  mini- 
mize interruptions. 

Continued  review  of  the  supply  and  requirements 
for  natural  gas  in  California  is  being  made  to  insure 
that  this  expanding  market  is  being  met  in  the  most 
economical  manner. 

Methods  of  improving  meter  accuracy  and  perform- 
ance continues  to  be  a  subject  of  study  by  the  staff  and 
the  utilities.  The  increase  in  personnel  man-years  will 
focus  on  investigations  relative  to  compliance  with  the 
commission's  standards  for  constuction  and  adequacy 
of  gas  service. 


Certification 


Output 

Decisions  issued 
Need 


Actual 
1967-68 
128 


Estimated 
1968-69 
180 


Estimated 
1969-70 
195 


Duplication  of  expensive  plant  facilities  and  equip- 
ment results  in  economic  waste.  The  commission 
controls  entry  into  the  utility  business  by  limiting 
operating  rights  to  applicants  able  to  demonstrate 
capability  to  render  service,  including  financial  re- 
sponsibility and  reasonable  prospects  for  success  as  an 
economic  self-sustaining  operation. 

Ohjectives 

To  control  the  entry  into  the  field  to  those  utilities 
able  to  demonstrate  capability  to  render  service  and 
show  financial  responsibility. 

General  Description 

Before  utilities  can  exercise  any  rights  or  privilege 
of  franchise,  they  must  obtain  certification  that  public 
convenience  and  necessity  requires  their  exercise  of 
these  rights. 

New  or  existing  entities  file  applications  with  the 
commission  for  certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  to  construct  or  extend  facilities  for  new  serv- 
ice areas.  The  commission  may  grant,  deny,  or  condi- 
tionally grant  such  applications.  The  processing  of 
these  applications  involves  studies  and  investigations 
covering  financing  programs,  operations,  and  reason- 
ableness of  initial  rates. 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$594,397 

$622,457 

40.1 

40.5 

Upon  complaint  that  a  public  utility,  in  construct- 
ing or  extending  its  facilities,  interferes  with  the  op- 
erations or  facilities  of  other  utilities,  the  commission 
may,  after  hearing,  prescribe  terms  and  conditions  for 
the  location  of  facilities.  The  commission  may  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  when  warranted  until  certifi- 
cate complaints  are  resolved. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 
Expenditures $548,702 

Personnel  man-years 39 

Workload  Information 

Of  the  total  number  of  decisions  issued  during  the 
1967-68  fiscal  year,  40  percent  involved  establishment 
of  new  systems  or  telephone  exchanges,  certificates  to 
extend  service,  construct  and  operate  plant,  exercise 
franchises  or  requests  for  authority  to  sell  or  lease 
property.  One  vital  area  in  this  field  is  the  continued 
expansion  of  generating  capacity  to  meet  the  phenom- 
enal growth  in  use  of  this  source  of  energy. 

California's  continuing  need  for  additional  supplies 
of  natural  gas  again  required  staff  participation  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  certificate  proceed- 
ings which  are  designed  to  bring  500  million  additional 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  Participation  was  also 
undertaken  in  other  certificate  proceedings  that  di- 
rectly affect  California  gas  supply.  The  increase  in 
personnel  man-years  reflects  a  distribution  of  indirect 
costs. 
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REGULATION  OF  UTILITIES— Continued 


Safety 


Output 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

14.7 

15.0 

16.5 

Because  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  safety 
regulations  for  utility  plant  and  facilities  is  related 
directly  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  there  is  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  size  of  utility  plant  as  measured 
in  dollars  and  the  utility  safety  activities  of  this 
agency. 

Plant  in  Service  (Billions)  _ 
Need 

Because  of  the  enormity  of  the  regulated  facilities 

and  the  vast  network  that  these  monopolies  cover, 
adequate  safety  regulation  is  subject  to  government 
supervision.  The  industry  has  demonstrated  that  com- 
mission supervision  of  utility  facilities  is  essential  to 
the  public  safety.  In  the  year  ending  June  30.  1968, 
electric  companies  were  cited  for  13.667  safety  infrac- 
tions on  their  overhead  lines  as  a  result  of  staff  field 
investigations.  In  addition,  gas  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution pipeline  pressures  are  increasing  as  demand 
for  gas  grows  while  existing  gas  pipelines  continue  to 
asre.  Explosions  of  gas  pipelines  in  other  parts  of  the 
cotmtry  has  focused  attention  on  the  safety  hazards. 
Recent  federal  legislation  of  gas  pipeline  safety  may 
require  certification  by  the  commission  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  that  the  commission  has 
regulatory  .jurisdiction  and  has  adopted  and  is  en- 
forcing safety  standards  no  lower  than  those  federally 
prescribed,  as  well  as  furnishing  reports  of  accidents 
of  a  serious  nature. 


Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  of  the  program  is  to 
promote  safety  and  accident  reduction  by  establishing 
and  enforcing  safety  regulations  for  utility  plant  con- 
struction and  methods  of  operation. 

General  Description 

The  commission  establishes  minimum  standards  for 
the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  utility 
plant  to  promote  the  health  and  safety  of  employees 
and  the  public. 

Accident  reports  and  other  utility  reports  are  made 
to  assure  that  these  standards  are  maintained.  This  is 
accomplished  through  field  investigations  and  tests  of 
utility  plant  and  its  construction,  operating  proce- 
dures, and  maintenance ;  public  hearings ;  and  defense 
of  the  commission 's  decisions  in  the  courts. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures    $181,525 

Personnel  man-years 13 

WorMoad  Information 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$196,648 
13.4 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$207,486 
13.9 


Eules  for  the  construction  of  underground  electric 
and  communications  systems  have  now  been  estab- 
lished by  the  commission  and  standards  for  gas  pipe- 
line construction  have  been  updated  to  promote  higher 
standards  of  safety. 

New  federal  legislation  on  gas  pipelines  designed  to 
establish  federal-state  participation  may  require  the 
augmentation  of  the  state  safety  inspection  program. 

The  increase  in  personnel  man-years  reflects  an  in- 
creasing need  for  accident  investigation,  resulting 
from  the  year-to-year  growth  in  natural  gas  usage. 


Just  Compensation 


Need 


When  political  subdivisions  desire  to  acquire  utility 
property,  the  just  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the 
property  may  become  a  subject  of  dispute.  When  re- 
quested by  the  political  subdivision,  the  commission, 
as  a  disinterested  party,  determines  the  just  compen- 
sation which  the  courts  use  in  condemnation  proceed- 
ings. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  determine  the 
just  compensation  for  the  acquisition  of  utility  prop- 
erty. 

General  Description 

The  Public  Utilities  Code  provides  that  upon  peti- 
tion of  a  political  subdivision,  the  commission  shall  de- 
termine the  just  compensation  for  the  acquisition  of 
utility  property.  The  need  would  arise  should  a  polit- 


ical subdivision  desire  to  acquire  a  utility's  property 
but  be  unable  to  negotiate  compensation  with  the 
utility.  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  request,  the  program 
involves  valuation,  depreciation,  appraisal,  and  fiiian- 
cial  studies  of  utility  property  and  placing  such 
studies  in  evidence,  through  testimony  and  exhibits  at 
public  hearings.  After  hearing,  the  commission  finds 
and  fixes  a  single  stmi  to  be  paid  for  the  properties. 
If  the  commission  finds  that  severance  damages  should 
be  paid,  the  just  compensation  for  such  damages  if 
found  and  stated  separately. 

No  funds  are  budgeted  for  extra  costs  incurred  by 
the  commission  in  a  compensation  proceeding.  Extra 
costs  are  paid  for  by  the  political  subdivision  request- 
ing the  service. 

Workload  Information 

No  work  is  planned  in  this  program  until  a  political 
subdivision  of  the  state  makes  a  formal  request  for 
such  service. 
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Need 


II.  REGULATION  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Authority 


State  regulation  has  been  necessary  to  provide  the 
general  public  with  a  stable,  efficient  and  dependable 
transportation  and  warehouse  sj^stem,  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  This  regulation  ensures  freedom  from  ruinous 
rate  wars,  financially  irresponsible  operators,  curtail- 
ment of  ser-\dce  and  inadequate  routing  and  sched- 
uling. In  addition,  this  regulatory  program  provides 
that  safety  standards  are  met  in  railroad  and  other 
transportation  and  warehousing  operations,  as  well  as 
at  railroad-highway  grade  crossings. 


California  Constitution,  Article  IV  and  XII,  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Code,  Division  2,  Regulation  of  Eelated 
Businesses  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

Objectives 

To  provide  the  public  with  adequate  and  safe  trans- 
portation and  warehousing  systems  at  the  lowest 
reasonable  rate. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

1968-89 

1969-70 

$6,624,304 

$7,202,397 

$7,452,945 
69,796 

$6,624,304 

1,744.SS9 

4,798,582 

81,033 

$7,202,397 

1,720,702 

5,436,695 

45,000 

$7,522,741 

2,145,871 

5,331,870 

45,000 

$4,405,162 

27.'^  2'''1 
1.192,375 

748,546 

$4,789,594 

302,501 

3,296,431 

813,871 

$4,993,267 

317,712 

1,351,802 

859,960 

of  Rates 

Ohjectives 

Continuing  program  costs 472.6       485.4       485.4 

Workload  adjustments -  -  6.8 

Totals,  Regulation  of  Transportation^       472.6      485.4      492.2 

General  Fund 

Transportation  Rate  Fund 

Reimbursements     

Program  Elements : 

Regulation  of  rates 314.3       322.8       328.4 

Service  and  facilities 19.9         20.4         20.5 

Licensing      84.9         87.2         88 

Safety     53.5        55  55.3 

Regulation 

Output 

Gross  carrier  revenue  earned  in  California  as  an 
indicator,  closely  reflects  volume  of  industrial  and 
commercial  activity  and  influences  the  level  of  activity 
set  forth  below.  Economic  studies  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  banking  research  staffs  disclose  that  there  is  a 
very  close  relationship  in  trend  between  transport 
revenues  and  commodity  output. 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1957-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Gross  freight  revenue  ($  bil- 
lion)         1.23  1.28  1.30 

Formal   filings 275  295  295 

Ex-parte  decisions  prepared 324  325  325 

Cost  studies  made 45  62  53 

Rate  studies  made 111  115  165 

Processing    of   requests   under 

special  tarife  docket 528  610  600 

Tariff     filings     examined     for 

compliance    32,432  31,000  32,000 

Tariffs  served   on   carriers  and 

related  mailings  (thousands)         813.4  103.4  000 

Rate  operational  analyses  com- 
pleted             2,538  2,760  2,800 

LTnlawful  operations  investiga- 
tions completed 3,224  3,200  3,500 

Highway  terminal  investiga- 
tions completed 424  425  450 

Rate  violation  complaints  ad- 
justed    258  204  300 

Formal  penalty  cases  for  vio- 
lations       40  70  60 

Court  proceedings 32  35  40 

Need 

Ruinous  rate  wars  and  an  inefficient  and  undepend- 
able  statewide  freight  and  passenger  transportation 
and  warehouse  system  would  result  if  regulation  of 
the  industry  is  not  provided. 


The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  ensure  the  low- 
est reasonable  rates  for  the  public  for  transportation 
and  warehouse  services  free  of  unlawful  discrimina- 
tion, preference  or  prejudice. 

General  Description 

Reasonable  charges  to  the  public  for  transportation 
and  warehouse  services  are  accomplished  through  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  minimum  rate 
tariffs  for  for-hire  carriers  of  freight  and  by  requir- 
ing common  carriers  and  warehousemen  to  file  their 
schedule  of  rates  and  charges  with  the  commission. 
The  commission  holds  public  hearings  at  which  stud- 
ies of  costs,  revenues,  and  expenses  are  received  in 
evidence  to  assist  the  commission  in  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rates  the  public  is  required  to 
pay. 

The  commission's  attorney  represents  the  people  of 
the  State  of  California  and  the  commission  in  all  pro- 
ceedings involving  any  question  under  the  Public 
Utilities  Act  and  any  order  or  act  of  the  commission. 
The  commission  participates  in  rate  eases  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  rate  violation 
and  other  enforcement  cases  in  the  courts. 

Enforcement  activities  under  this  element  of  the 
program  include  field  investigations  of  rate  violations 
and  audits  of  transportation  records.  For  rate  viola- 
tions, carriers  may  be  penalized  by  suspension  or  rev- 
ocation of  operating  rights,  or  by  a  punitive  fine. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-59 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Expenditures   $4,405,162    $4,789,594    $4,993,267 

Personnel  man-years 314.3  322.8  328.4 
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II.   REGULATION  OF  TRANSPORTATION— Continued 
Regulation  of  Rates — Continued 


Workload  Information 


"With  the  continuing  spiral  of  inflationary  trends, 
the  importance  of  cost  to  provide  service  as  a  factor 
in  establishing  rates  becomes  increasingly  important 
and  a  matter  requiring  constant  vigilance  by  the  reg- 
ulatory agency.  As  a  consequence,  the  staff  will  be 
called  upon  an  increasingly  continuing  basis  to  make 
cost  studies  and  reports  to  keep  abreast  of  the  chang- 
ing cost  pattern  to  provide  the  commission  with  a 
basis  for  establishing  or  maintaining  rates  and  fares 
on  current  and  reasonable  levels.  The  ability  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  commission  will  be  enhanced  by 
the  use  of  electronic  data  gathering  ("data  bank") 
and  processing  methods. 

For  1969-70  the  staff  will  face  an  increased  work- 
load in  the  preparation  of  studies  and  exhibits  for 
price  structures  of  both  inter-  and  intra-state  carriers. 
Increasing  attention  will  be  given  also  to  the  rates  for 
intrastate  operations  of  major  interstate  air  carriers 


with  the  aid  of  a  "separations  manual"  developed  by 
the  staff  for  use  in  segregating  interstate  revenues  and 
expenses  from  intrastate.  Also,  continuing  surveys 
will  be  made  of  the  state's  rapidly  expanding  freeway 
and  roadway  system  to  maintain  the  commission's 
constructive  mileage  table  on  a  current  status. 

1969-70  is  expected  to  show  an  increase  in  the  work- 
load associated  with  development  of  the  metropolitan 
areas  drayage  rates;  and  increase  in  the  number  of 
tariff  pages  filed  by  carriers  which  must  be  examined 
for  compliance  following  settlement  of  the  new  state- 
wide minimum  rate  tariffs;  and  in  increase  in  inter- 
state rate  matters.  At  the  current  time,  there  are  18 
minimum  rate  tariffs  established  by  the  commissi  on 
and  major  cost  and  rate  studies  will  develop  in  sev- 
eral of  these  areas.  An  increase  in  personnel  man- 
years  reflects  the  necessity  to  gather  information  for 
data-bank  stockpiling,  to  carry  out  the  workload  im- 
posed by  the  Passenger  Air  Carriers  Act  and  a  dis- 
tribution of  indirect  costs. 


MAN  YEARS 

COMPONENT  COST 

1957-€S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

44.6 
57.5 
1.6 
1.6 
1.9 
9.1 
3.5 
26.7 

45.8 

59.1 
1.6 
1.6 
1.9 
9.4 
3.6 

27.4 

46.3 

59.8 

1.7 

1.7 

2 

9.7 
3.6 
28 

$625,532 

806,144 

22,026 

22,026 

26,431 

127,750 

48,457 

374,439 

$680,122 

876,496 

23,948 

23,948 

28,738 

138,898 

52,686 

407,115 

$704,160 

910,366 

25,967 

25,967 

30,550 

146,636 

54,988 

426,161 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

8,810 

9,579 

10,692 

59.7 

61.3 

62.2 

836,981 

910,023 

947,025 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

30,836 

33,527 

35,132 

24.8 

25.5 

26.4 

348,008 

378,378 

400,195 

7.6 

7.8 

8 

105,724 

114,950 

120,669 

39 

40 

40.3 

546,240 

593,910 

612,511 

7.2 

7.4 

7.7 

101,319 

110,161 

116,087 

26.7 

27.4 

28 

374,439 
$4,405,162 

407,115 
$4,789,594 

426,161 

314.3 

322.8 

328.4 

$4,993,267 

Regulation  of  Rates : 

Engineering  cost  —  results  of  opera- 
tions, fixing  of  rates/fares  

Passenger  bus 

Railroad  passenger 

Airline  passenger — including  property 

Water  carrier 

Pipelines 

Warehouse    

Distance  table 

Review  of  drafts  of  proposed  deci- 
sions, other  than  highway  carrier 

Highway  carriers  of  property,  rate 
studies 

Inrestigation,  research,  reports,  other 
than  interstate  transportation  — 

Highway  carriers  of  property,  ex 
parte  orders 

Highway  carriers  of  property,  special 
tariff  applications 

Highway  carriers  of  common  property, 
analysis  of  tariff  rate  schedules — 

Rate  quotations  and  information  to 
the  puljlic 

Tariff  service  on  carriers  and  general 
mailings    

Totals,  Regulation  of  Rates 314.3 

Service  and  Facilities 

Output  goods  efficiently  or  travel  from  place  to  place  con- 

TtT    1 1     J  •        1  J.  J  4.    4.U         ™i,        f  +„„v,„^«^+„  veniently  and  economically  without  reasonable,  regu- 

Workload  IS  related  to  the  rromhev  ot  transporta-  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^^  standards.  No  federal  regulatory  Agency 

tion  carriers  regulated  by  the  commission.  ^^^  ^^  ^^p^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  .^^^^-^^^  ^^  ^j^^-^^j._ 

Actual         Estimated        Estimated  fornia  public  unless  the  Commission  continues  to  sup- 

1967-6S     196S-69     1969-70        .         .    ^  x.-..i.-i 

„     ,        .  .  ply  Vigorous  representation  to  that  end. 

Number  of  passenger  carriers  i   j       &  Jr- 

regulated   488  550  640  ^7,  •.„*•„.. 

Formal  applications  (bus,  ves-  OijecUves 

sel,  air) 152  130  150                                                        x  x-             j            i.                    ■        ^ 

Informal  complaints  adjusted-  332  460  430              To  Secure  transportation  and  warehouse  services  for 

Charter  bus  applications  __—  313  320  325  ^j^g  public  which  are  reliable  and  adequate  for  public 
Rail    facility    change    notices                                                                              j       4.                   1.   j-       ■     •      j.-        ■      it              • 

(G.O.  36-B) - 36  60  45  needs;  to  prevent  discrimination  m  the  services  pro- 

I.C.C.  railroad  proceedings —  9  15  10  vided ;  to  prevent  unwarranted  reductions  in  or  dis- 

Time  table  filings  examined-  1,275  1,250  1,350  continuance  of  services ;  and  to  investigate  and  ad- 

j^eed  just  complaints  of  the  public  concerning  services  or 

, ,    T  facilities. 

Transportaton  and  warehouse  services  would  de- 
teriorate and  the  public  would  not  be  able  to  move 
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II.  REGULATION  OF  TRANSPORTATION— Continued 
Service  and  Facilities — Continued 
General  Description 

Special  studies  are  made  in  connection  with  pro 


posed  changes  in  the  level  of  service  of  all  classes  of 
transportation  companies.  These  studies  test  the  eco- 
nomic justification  or  reasonableness  of  the  proposed 
service  change.  This  includes  investigations,  reports, 
and  testimony  at  Public  Utilities  Commission  hearings 
on  the  adequacy  of  bus  service  and  revievr  and  hear- 
ings on  proposals  of  railroads  to  discontinue  passenger 
trains  before  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  control  and  supervision  of  financing  practices 
of  carriers  is  essential  because  of  the  effect  of  such 
practices  on  capital  costs  and  the  availability  of  capi- 
tal funds,  both  important  elements  in  providing  ade- 
quate service  at  reasonable  costs  to  the  customer.  Com- 
mission authorization  is  required  for  security  issuance 
and  such  related  matters  as  transfers  of  utility  prop- 
erties, mergers,  and  consolidations  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  sound,  well-balanced  financing  and  capital 
structures. 

As  a  result  of  past  representation,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  refused  to  permit  discon- 


tinuance of  all  rail  passenger  service.  An  I.C.C.  ex- 
aminer 's  proposed  decision  upheld  the  California  com- 
mission's  contention  that  the  I.C.C.  has  jurisdicition 
to  require  reasonable  passenger  service  and  facilities. 


Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$302,501 
20.4 

$317,712 
20.5 

input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $278,221 

Personnel  man-years 19.9 


Worldoad  Information 

During  the  past  year,  54  decisions  were  issued  in- 
volving security  issues  amounting  to  $9,258,865.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  activity  will  continue  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  level  in  the  budget  year. 

As  charter-party  carriers  of  passengers  continue  to 
expand  their  operations,  and  as  small  airlines  inaugu- 
rate new  local  services  between  interior  points  and 
also  as  feeder  lines  between  interior  points  and  air- 
ports in  metropolitan  areas  to  connect  with  interstate 
airlines,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  increase  in  work- 
load will  continue  and  require  additional  personnel 
in  the  future.  The  increase  in  personnel  man-years 
reflects  a  distribution  of  indirect  costs. 


Licensing 

0"*P"*  Interstate  motor  carriers  are  required  to  register 

Workload  is  directly  related  to  the  total  number  of  ^]^^^^  interstate  operating  authority  with  the  commis- 

certificates  and  permits  authorities  issued,  amended,  sion. 

suspended,  reinstated,  or  revoked.  After  issuance,  carrier 's  certificates  and  permits  are 

Actual         Estimated        Estimated  Subject  to  suspension  reinstatement  or  revocation  for 

1967-68        1968-69        1969-70  tailure  to  comply  with  statutes  and  commission  orders. 

^"iSts^in  forc'e''^!^!^-^!-^-^!'!-"      23,256         22,750         23,300  Activities  related  to  carrier  licensing  are  analyses 

Applications  for  permits,  proc-  of  applications  for  financial  responsibility,  insurance 

essed(  new,  transfer,  amended,  „                        i         ,                 -,                    i-                    -, 

suspension,  reinstatement,  coverage,  and  nature  and  scope  of  proposed  opera- 

revocation)  8,353          8,300          8,300  tions ;   hearings  relating  to   certificate   applications: 

Insurance  filings 34,625           38,000           35,000  jj;                  i,.T.                  . 

Incoming  mail  processed 73,665         70,500         70,500  and  enforcement  oi  licensing  requirements. 

^eed  Input                                                            Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

The  users  of  transportation  and  warehouse  services  Expenditures   $1,192,375   $1,296,431   $1,351,802 

would  be  penalized  by  irresponsible  operators  inca-  Personnel  man-years 84.9  87.2  88 

pable  of  rendering  reasonable  service  unless  entry  into  Workload  Information 
the  field  is  limited  to  applicants  who  can  demonstrate 

operating  ability  and  financial  responsibility.  .^s  of  June  30,  1968,  there  were  15,568  active  per- 
mitted carriers.  Since  1960,  there  has  been  an  increase 

Objectives  of  j^I^q^^  23.1   percent  in  the   number   of  permitted 

To  allow  applicants  who  can  demonstrate  operating  carriers,   with   a   corresponding   increase   in   permits 

ability  and  financial  responsibility  to  enter  the  field.  issued. 

General  Description  It  is  anticipated  that  as  a  result  of  past  trends 
^  .  ,  .  .„  .  „  and  the  state's  continued  industrial  and  population 
Carriers  must  obtain  a  certificate  or  permit  for  au-  g.j.o^th,  the  workload  will  increase  accordingly  in  the 
tnority  to  operate  as  a  tor-hire  carrier  or  warehouse-  19r9-70  fiscal  vear 
man  in  California.  Before  obtaining  authority  to  op- 
erate, they  must  establish  ability  and  reasonable  fi-  '^^'^  increase  in  personnel  man-years  reflects  the 
nancial  responsibility.  All  for-hire  carriers  must  de-  necessity  to  carry  out  work  imposed  by  the  Passenger 
posit  public  liability  and  property  damage  insurance  Air  Carrier  Act,  as  well  as  a  distribution  of  indirect 
with  the  commission.  costs. 
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II.   REGULATION  OF  TRANSPORTATION— Continued 
Transportation  Safety 


Need 


As  a  result  of  the  rapid  industrial,  commercial,  and 
residential  growth  coupled  with  increasing  vehicle 
traffic,  the  safety  of  motorists  at  railroad-highway 
grade  crossings  and  the  safety  of  railroad  operations 
at  such  points  continues  to  be  a  serious  problem. 

Ohjectives 

To  pi'omote  safety  and  accident  reduction  in  rail- 
road operations  and  at  raikoad-highway  grade  cross- 
ings. 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$813,871 
55 

$859,960 
55.3 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $748,546 

Personnel  man-years 53.5 

The  table  above  includes  combined  input  for  Trans- 
portation Safety,  Eailroad  Safety  and  Grade  Cross- 
ing Safety. 

The  increase  in  personnel  man-years  reflects  a  dis- 
tribution of  indirect  costs. 


Railroad  Safety 


Output 

Increased  industrial  and  commercial  business  ac- 
tivity and  the  construction  of  new  industrial  plants 
and  enlargement  of  the  capacities  of  existing  plants 
is  reflected  in  greater  use  of  the  entire  railroad  plant ; 
resulting  in  a  rise  in  the  number  of  complexity  of 
safety  problems  confronting  the  staff. 


Industrial  activity  ($  billion )_ 

Number  new  plants 31,750 

Accidents  investigated 

Informal  complaints 

Miles  of  track  surveyed 

Number  spur  tracks  surveyed- 

Violations  found 

Equipment  inspections 


Violations   found 

Interlocking  plants 

Violations  found 

Eailroad  operations 
Violations  found 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

318 

325 

500 

168 

168 

168 

20 

20 

25 

3,365 

3,600 

3,600 

1,462 

1,600 

1,600 

:tual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

37-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

o\  2 

22  2 

23.2 

11,750 

32,500 

33,250 

186 

160 

250 

239 

240 

225 

5,122 

5,000 

5,000 

5,346 

4,700 

4,500 

3,086 

4,800 

2,800 

1,845 

3,000 

3,000 

general  Description 

Accidents  are  investigated  and  causes  analyzed  for 
corrective  action  by  the  railroads  in  an  accident  pre- 
vention program.  Inspections  and  surveys  involving 
safety,  health,  and  comfort  of  employees,  passengers, 
customers  and  the  public  are  made.  These  cover  rail- 
road rolling  stock,  main  track  areas  and  industrial 
track  areas,  repairs,  maintenance  and  operation,  and 
building  and  bridge  construction. 


Grade  Crossing  Safety 

0"tp"t  Inspections  are  made  of  crossings  to  determine  ac- 

California's  rapid  population  and  industrial  growth  cident  potential  and  whether  cities  or  counties  and 

has  created  serious  accident  potentials  at  many  grade  the  railroads  should  be  required  to  install  automatic 

crossings.  New  subdivisions  have  required  new  cross-  protection  devices  or  whether  existing  protection,  if 

ings  for  access  and  have  increased  the  use  of  existing  f^^'  ^^"l^^'^  ^^  improved.  In  addition,  complaints  from 

crossings.  Construction  of  new  industrial  plants  ad-  **^  public  regarding  unsafe  conditions  at  grade  cross- 

jaeent  to  crossings  usually  obstructs  motorists'  view  ™g^  are  adjusted  through  this  activity  Investigations 

of   oncoming  railroad  traffic   and  has   added  to   the  f ''^  conducted  of  accidents  at  railroad  crossings  and 

accident  potential  authorization  of  new  crossings  and  spur  tracks 

Actual         Estimated        Estimated  Or  alteration  of  existing  crossings.  Studies  are  made 

1967-68        1968-69        1969-70  of  the  Construction  of  grade  separation  structures. 

Vehicle    registration    (million)            12.6                12.7                13.6  rpi^       ^   ff    ■      j.p]r,fpA    +^1    th p "  hii rl o-Pt    vpa-r    lo-irol    o-P 

Formal  proceedings  filed 234             235             240  ^.^  ^\^^  isreiaiea  xo   tile    Duaget  year   level  ot 

Installation  allocation  requests  Service.  As  vehicular  traffic  increases  with  the  growth 

filed r,—- 1S2             185             192  of  California,  there  will  be  a  greater  need  for  im- 

Mamtenance  allocation  re-  ij-j.j_-t^t 

quests  (number  of  crossings)          133             3.50             3.50  proved  grade  Crossing  protection  and  for  grade  sep- 

Accident  reports  filed 2,719           3,100           2,900  arations  to  replace  grade  crossings  that  have  reached 

fl^ZTjZlfl^-^'-^''''          137             ?40             145  the  li^it  o|  e^^Pf'^ity  to  handle  the  vehicular  traffic 

interspersed  with  delays  caused  by  tram  movements. 

General  Description  Under  these  conditions,  the  staff  will  probably  have 

The  commission  promotes  or  orders  the  installation  *«  be  increased  in  the  future  to  cope  with  the  greater 

of  automatic  protection  devices,   or  underpasses,  or  ^°^    °^  • 
overpasses,  at  dangerous  railroad-highway  grade  cross- 
ings. 
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II.  REGULATION  OF  TRANSPORTATION— Continued 
Just  Compensation 


Need 


"When  political  subdi'^asions  desire  to  acquire  a 
transportation  company's  property,  the  just  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  for  the  property  may  become  a 
subject  of  dispute.  "When  requested  by  the  political 
subdivision,  the  commission,  as  a  disinterested  party, 
determines  the  just  compensation  which  the  courts 
use  in  condemnation  proceedings. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  determine  the 
just  compensation  for  the  acquisition  of  transporta- 
tion company  property. 

General  Description 

The  Public  Utilities  Code  provides  that  upon  peti- 
tion of  a  political  subdivision,  the  commission  shall 
determine  the  just  compensation  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  transportation  company's  property.  The  need  would 
arise  should  a  political  subdivision  desire  to  acquire 
a  transportation  company 's  property  but  be  unable  to 


negotiate  compensation  with  them.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  a  request,  the  program  involves  valuation,  de- 
preciation, appraisal,  and  financial  studies  of  trans- 
portation company  property ;  and  placing  such  studies 
in  evidence,  through  testimony  and  exliibits,  at  public 
hearings.  After  hearing,  the  commission  finds  and 
fixes  a  single  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  properties.  If  the 
commission  finds  that  severance  damages  should  be 
paid,  the  just  compensation  for  such  damages  is  found 
and  stated  separately. 

Input 

No  funds  are  budgeted  for  extra  costs  incurred  by 
the  commission  in  a  compensation  proceeding.  Such 
extra  costs  are  paid  for  by  the  political  subdivision 
requesting  the  service. 

Workload  Information 

No  work  is  planned  in  this  program  until  a  political 
subdivision  of  the  state  makes  a  formal  request  for 
such  service. 


Need 


III.  ADMINISTRATION 

Ohjectives 


Centralized  administrative  and  business  services 
coordinate  department  wide  planning  designed  to 
help  the  commission  achieve  their  objectives  in  the 
most  efficient  way  possible.  This  eventually  results  in 
a  lower  cost  to  the  taxpayer  for  PUC's  service. 


To  provide  centralized  administrative  and  business 
service  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  com- 
mission. To  provide  administrative  support  and  busi- 
ness management  services  to  the  operating  divisions 
and  programs  of  the  commission. 


PE0GKA5I  REQUIREJIENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Executive    20.8  21  21  $240,339  $261,680  $267,257 

General  office 74.6  77  77  862.855  958,495  980,056 

Fiscal    15.4  17  17  178.612  212,334  216,376 

Personnel    2.7  5  5  31,520  62,803  63,640 

Totals,   Administration 113.5  120  120  $1,313,326  $1,495,312  $1,527,329 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs : 

Regulation  of  utilities -45.2  -47  -58  -501,691  -511,209  -729,300 

Regulation  of  transportation -6S.S  -73  -62  -811,635  -924,103  -798,029 

NET  TOTALS _  _  _ 

One  associate  data  processing  systems  analyst  and  one  stenographer  are  requested  to  develop  computer  ap- 
plications for  general  fund  activities. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   REAL   ESTATE 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 


Generally  it  may  be  said  that  every  person  must  have 
shelter  of  some  kind  whether  he  owns  or  rents  it.  This 
need  is  a  primary  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  depart- 
ment as  a  regulatory  body.  The  practical  need  appears 
where  the  public  engages  in  real  estate  transactions. 
Prequentl.y,  members  of  the  public  are  unaware  of  the 
technicalities  of  real  estate  laws  enacted  for  their  pro- 
tection. Consequently,  there  is  a  need  to  provide  a 
minimum  level  of  competence  for  those  dealing  with 
the  public  and  reason  to  allow  only  persons  properly 
trained  to  act  as  agents  in  real  estate  transactions,  and 
to  set  minimum  standards  for  offerings  of  subdivided 
properties  and  real  property  securities.  In  addition 
there  is  a  continuing  need  to  remove  from  the  public 
trust  those  persons  who  transact  real  estate  business 
fraudulently. 

The  program  objective  is  to  protect  the  public  in 
offering  of  subdivided  property,  real  property  securi- 
ties, and  in  real  estate  transactions  handled  through 
agents. 

This  objective  is  achieved  through  four  programs. 

1.  Transactions  Activities — Objective  :  To  protect 
the  public  from  adverse  effects  resulting  from  deal- 
ing with  real  estate  brokers  or  salesmen. 


2.  Offerings  and  Securities — Objective:  To  pro- 
tect the  public  from  adverse  effects  resulting  from 
offerings  of  subdivided  property  and  real  property 
securities. 

3.  Education  and  Eesearch — Objective :  To  pro- 
tect the  public  by  furthering  the  professional  orien- 
tation of  real  estate  by  assisting  in  the  advancement 
of  real  estate  education  and  research. 

4.  Administration — Objective  :  To  provide  non- 
technical support  for  the  operating  programs. 

Authority 

Authority  to  conduct  a  program  of  public  protection 
was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  in  1919,  codified  in 
1943,  and  included  in  the  Business  and  Professions 
Code  as  Division  4,  Parts  I  and  II,  cited  as  the  "Keal 
Estate  Law." 

Through  provision  of  the  Governor 's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1,  1968  Eegular  Session  of  the  Legislature, 
and  effective  as  specified  in  Government  Code  Section 
12075,  the  name  of  the  Division  of  Eeal  Estate  was 
changed  to  the  Department  of  Real  Estate. 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL 

1967-6S 

I.  Transactions  Activities $2,276,424 

II.  Offerings  and  Securities 602,518 

III.  Education  and  Eesearch 309,982 

IV.  Administration — distributed  to  other  programs (373,747) 

TOTALS.  PROGRAMS $3,188,924 

neal  Estate  Fund $2,779,717 

Real  Estate  Education,  Research  and  Recovery  Fund $409,207 

Personnel  man-years 234 


ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$2,414,098 
701,811 
259,994 
(417,000) 

$2,418,788 
696,440 
259,598 
(397,209) 

$3,375,903 

$3,016,249 
$359,654 

$3,374,826 

$2,995,172 
$379,654 

234.4 


237.4 


I.  TRANSACTION  ACTIVITIES  PROGRAM 


Need 


The  public  is  relatively  uninformed  of  the  techni- 
calities of  real  estate  law  and  the  problems  associated 
with  real  estate  transactions.  Because  dealing  in  real 
property  is  often  a  once-in-a-lifetime  activity  for  a 
large  segment  of  the  public,  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
that  the  state  should  license  and  regulate  only  quali- 
fied persons  to  competently  and  honestly  transact  real 
estate  business  between  buyers,  sellers,  and  renters  of 
real  estate  and  business  opportunities. 

Authority 

Business  and  Professions  Code,  Division  4,  Part  1. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  adverse  effects  which  may  result  from  dealing 
with  real  estate  brokers  or  salesmen. 


General  Description 

Transaction  activities  relate  to  salesmen  and  bro- 
kers in  the  real  estate  field  and  in  mineral,  oil,  and 
gas  leasing  business.  There  are  two  elements  compris- 
ing this  program : 

1.  Licensing 

2.  Regulatory  and  Recovery 

Licensing  is  concerned  with  determining  the  quali- 
fications of  applicants  for  a  license,  the  examination 
of  qualified  applicants,  licensing  of  successful  appli- 
cants, and  servicing  licensees. 

Regulatory  and  recovery  activities  are  concerned 
with  the  handling  of  complaints  involving  licensees, 
the  determination  whether  or  not  a  licensee  is  entitled 
to  retain  his  license  and  whether  or  not  a  claimant 
is  entitled  to  indemnification  for  his  losses  resulting 
from  fraud  by  a  licensee. 
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I.  TRANSACTION  ACTIVITIES  PROGRAM— Continued 


Workload  in  this  program  is  related  to  the  real 
estate  market.  When  the  economy  is  rising,  real  es- 
tate transactions  increase  and  there  is  proportionate 
increase  in  applications  for  licenses  to  deal  in  real 
estate. 

During  the  1969-70  budget  year,  it  is  estimated 
that  about  5,374  complaints  will  be  processed  result- 


ing in  the  revocation  or  suspension  of  about  395  li- 
censes, or  about  0.25  percent  of  155,000  licenses  in 
force.  Approximately  25,500  new  license  applications 
will  be  processed  with  only  the  top  62  percent  quali- 
fying for  a  license  to  act  as  a  real  estate  agent.  Ap- 
proximately 62  recovery  claims  will  be  processed  and 
an  estimated  $100,000  paid  to  claimants. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  Program  Costs 157.6       158.4       156  $2,276,424  $2,414,098  $2,418,788 

Real  Estate  Fund  2,169,701  2,30C,0!)8  2,2!)0,7SS 

Real  Estate  Education,  Research  and  Recovery  Fund 106,633  108,000  128,000 

Program  Elements : 

Licensing 55.6         59.4         59.5  $626,723  $761,320  $741,845 

Regulatory  and  Recovery 102            94            96.5  1,649,701  1,652,778  1,676,943 


Licensing 


Output 

Output  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  will  be  the 
continued  preparation,  scheduling  and  scoring  of 
examinations;  the  continued  servicing  of  licenses, 
maintenance  of  records  and  servicing  inquiries  from 
licensees  and  the  public. 

General  Description 

The  licensing  element  consists  of  two  components: 

1.  Examination — The  examination  section  pre- 
pares and  submits  suggested  questions  to  a  com- 
mittee for  review.  When  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee, the  questions  are  placed  in  a  questions  library. 
The  examination  section  draws  on  these  questions 
to  prepare  examination  booklets.  The  examination 
booklets,  with  answer  sheets  and  answer  booklets, 
are  supplied  to  all  ofSces  where  examinations  are 
given.  Examinations  are  scheduled  throughout  the 
state.  All  examinations  are  scored  and  notices  of 
test  results  are  sent  to  applicants. 

2.  Services — After  an  applicant  has  qualified  in 


all  respects  and  the  license  fee  is  paid,  licensing 
records  are  established  and  the  individual's  license 
is  issued  and  mailed.  Master  records  of  all  licensees 
are  established  and  maintained.  Information  from 
an  applicant's  record  is  furnished  to  the  division's 
district  offices  upon  request. 

Services  to  licensees  include  changes  of  addresses, 
transfers  of  salesmen  to  new  employing  brokers,  in- 
activation  or  reinstatement  of  licenses,  addition  of 
fictitious  business  names,  and  renewal  of  licenses. 
Notices  to  renew  licenses  are  mailed  to  licensees, 
and  the  mailing  list  for  the  quarterly  Bulletin  is 
prepared. 

Services  to  the  public  include  answering  inquiries 
and  giving  information  on  license  status,  business 
address,  and  action  taken  to  deny,  revoke  or  sus- 
pend licenses  for  cause. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $626,723 

Personnel  man-years 55.6 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$761,320  $741,845 
59.4  59.5 


Regulatory  and  Recovery 


Output 

Output  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  will  be  the  con- 
tinued investigation  of  complaints  and  filing  of 
accusations,  statements  of  issues  and  other  formal 
orders,  holding  of  formal  hearings  where  there  is 
evidence  of  violations  of  the  Real  Estate  Law  and  the 
continued  processing  of  claims  against  the  Real  Estate 
Education,  Research  and  Recovery  Fund. 

General  Description 

The  regulatory  and  recovery  element  consists  of  two 
components : 

1.  Disciplinary — Investigations  are  made  of  com- 
plaints received  from  the  general  public  and  of 
matters  arising  by  motion  of  the  district  ofSees.  If 
the  investigation  shows  that  there  has  been  a  viola- 
tion of  real  estate  law,  formal  action  may  be  taken 
against  the  licensee.  Normally,  an  accusation  is  is- 


sued and  a  formal  or  administrative  hearing  is  held 
which  can  result  in  the  suspension  or  revocation  of 
the  license.  The  hearing  may  also  result  in  the  is- 
suance of  a  restricted  license. 

2.  Recovery  Fund — When  a  member  of  the  pub- 
lic suffers  a  financial  loss  and  obtains  a  fraud  judg- 
ment against  a  licensee  who  is  unable  to  satisfy  the 
judgment,  he  may  make  claim  against  the  Real 
Estate  Recovery  Fund.  A  court  hearing  is  held  to 
determine  whether  the  claimant  satisfied  all  of  the 
requirements  of  law  to  justify  the  claim.  Prior  to 
the  court  hearing,  the  recovery  fund  staff  investi- 
gates the  transaction  on  which  the  claim  is  based. 
When  a  claim  is  held  valid  and  paid,  the  license  of 
the  broker  or  salesman  is  suspended  until  the  li- 
censee repays  the  claim  in  full  to  the  fund,  together 
with  4  percent  interest. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   REAL   ESTATE— Continued 


Input 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $1,649,701  $1,652,778  $1,676,943 

Personnel  man-years 102  94  96.5 

WorMoad  Information 


Need 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

12  ^   Based   on  studies   and  past   experience,   sufficient 

14  information  lias  been  developed  to  establish  the  follow- 

15  ing  standards :  1,740  net  man-hours  per  deputy,  audi- 
\^  tor,    appraiser,   attorne}^    examination   clerk   and   li- 

18  censing  clerk  per  year.  Unit  man-hours  per  activity 

19  performed  have   been   established  to   measure  work- 

21  load.  Clerical  support  for  regulatory  deputies,  audi- 

22  tors,  or  appraisers  is  at  a  ratio  of  1.52  per  clerk.  For 

24  attorneys,  the  ratio  is  1.38  per  legal  stenographer. 

25  The   licensing   element  requires  the   services   of   a 

27  senior  deputy  and  a  deputy  grade  I  whose  duties  can- 

28  not  be  measured  in  terms  of  work  units.  Their  man- 
Iq  j-ears  are  included  in  the  man-years  required  to 
31  achieve  the  1969-70  outputs. 

II  The    regulatory    element    includes    three    assistant 

34  commissioners  responsible  for  regulatory  operations  in 

§^  central,  northern,  and  southern  California  and  three 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 

42  . 

43  This  program   is  structured  to   incorporate   those 

44  elements  of  real  estate  activity  related  to  subdivisions 
4Q  and  securities. 

47  "With  influx  of  new  residents  and  the  state's  popu- 

II  lation   increase,    the    sale    of   undeveloped   land   has; 

50  become  a  major  segment  of  real  estate  activity.  Land 

51  sales  have  generally  been  in  large  tracts,  subdivided 

53  for  rapid  sale  to  prospective  developers  and  residents. 

54  In  the  past,  lands  in  and  outside  the  state  were  of- 
11  fered  for  sale  to  the  general  public  through  direet- 
57  mail,  newspaper  and  national  magazine  media.  Many 
II  of  these  offerings  were  nothing  more  than  submerged 
60  tidelands,  deserts,  jungle  or  otherwise  useless  land 
^1  due  to  the  absence  of  power,  water,  roads,  fire  and 
g3  police  protection  or  other  essential  elements  of  habi- 
64  tation.  Because  of  the  manner  in  which  subdivided 
gg  land  was  advertised,  the  public  was  unable  to  make 
67  a  distinction  between  fair  and  fraudulent  offerings, 
^  particularly  when  access  to  the  offering  was  difficult. 

70  It  became,  therefore,   a  matter  of  public  interest 

71  that  laws  be  enacted  to  regulate  the  sale  of  subdivided 

73  land,  both  in  and  out  of  state,  when  it  is  being  offered 

74  for  sale  to  California  residents. 

7g  An  outgrowth  of  the  rise  of  subdivided  land  and 
77  development  was  the  second  trust  deed  or  10  per- 
il center  operation,  which  when  conducted  fairly  and 

80  honestly   provided   additional   capital   for  thousands 

81  of  homeo'wners.   However,  fraud  and  misrepresenta- 

83  tion  also  entered  into  this  field  of  business  and  again 

84  the  public  was  caught  unaware  and  unable  to  sepa- 
11  rate  honest  from  dishonest  dealers.  The  result  was 
87  that  the  public  demanded  protection  by  the  enactment 
88 

89 
90 
91 


I.  TRANSACTION  ACTIVITIES  PROGRAM— Continued 
Regulatory  and  Recovery — Continued 


secretaries,  and  a  supervising  auditor  responsible  for 
statewide  audit  activities.  Their  duties  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  the  standards  used  for  the  deputy  real  estate 
commissioner  category.  The  man-years  of  the  assistant 
commissioners  and  supervising  auditor  and  their  secre- 
taries are  included  in  the  man-years  required  to 
achieve  the  1969-70  outputs. 


Actual 
1967-68 

Total  licenses 145,000 

New  applications  processed 21,036 

Re-examinations  processed 3,815 

Renew.al   applications 24,227 

Requests  for  licen.se  service 98,200 

Requests  for  license  record  in- 
formation    33,952 

Examinations  given 33.203 

Complaints    4,966 

Rap  sheets 699 

Pre-complaint     correspondence  4,878 

General  inquiries 73,392 

Investigate   audits   265 

Trust  account  examinations 1,810 

Revocations    249 

Suspensions    101 

Denials    63 

Recovery  claims 44 


Estimated 

Estimated 

196S-69 

1969-70 

15.3,200 

155,000 

25,000 

24,000 

4,000 

4,000 

28,000 

27,000 

108,000 

108,000 

43,900 

43,000 

39,000 

39,800 

5,100 

5,000 

715 

730 

5,000 

5,100 

74,860 

76,360 

265 

270 

1,810 

1,800 

260 

270 

115 

125 

65 

70 

50 

62 

II.  OFFERINGS  AND  SECURITIES  PROGRAM 


of  laws  to  control  the  sale  of  trust  deeds  and  delegated 
to  the  Division  of  Real  Estate  the  authority  to  enforce 
these  laws. 

Authority 

Authority  for  regulating  these  activities  is  the 
Business  and  Professions  Code,  Division  4,  Parts  1 
and  2. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  protect  the 
public  in  all  offerings  of  subdivided  property  and  real 
property  securities  and  the  legal  rights  related  thereto 
to  the  end  that  subdivision  complaints  vrill  not  exceed 
1  percent  of  the  total  number  of  lots  approved  for 
sale  and  that  formal  orders  issued  will  not  exceed 
15  percent  of  the  complaints. 

General  Description 

This  program  consists  of  two  elements:  (1)  Sub- 
divisions and  (2)  Securities.  The  subdivision  element 
relates  to  the  sale  of  subdivided  land  to  California 
residents  and  is  regulated  by  on-site  inspection  of  the 
offering  by  department  personnel  approving  or  deny- 
ing applications  to  sell,  issuing  public  reports  on  the 
condition  of  the  land  and  its  amenities  after  a  deter- 
mination has  been  made  that  safeguards  have  been 
established  to  assure  purchasers  will  get  what  they 
bargain  for.  In  community  facility  filings  a  determi- 
nation is  made  that  the  offering  is  reasonable. 

The  securities  element  is  administered  by  reviewing 
applications  for  the  sale  of  real  property  securities. 
Securities  fall  into  three  classes :  the  sale  of  notes, 
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29 
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31 
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37 
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II.  OFFERINGS  AND  SECURITIES  PROGRAM— Continued 


the  sale  of  real  property  sales  contracts,  and  the  sale 
of  out-of-state  subdivisions.  In  each  case,  a  fair,  just 
and  equitable  test  is  applied  before  approving  or 
denying  such  applications.  Periodic  audits  of  real 
property  security  dealers  are  conducted  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  in  compliance  with  statutory  re- 
quirements. Advertising  is  reviewed  and  must  be  ap- 
proved before  used. 


1967-68  marked  a  partial  market  recovery  and  past 
levels  of  activity  are  anticipated  in  1968-69,  con- 
tinuing through  1969-70.  The  large  number  of  out- 
of-state  filings  in  1967-68  were  due  to  several  filings 
by  one  developer. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing      Program      Costs      (Real 

Estate   Fund)   46.5         51.1        51.7 

Program  Elements : 

Subdivision 43.3 

Real  Property  Securities 3.2 


51.1 

46.8 
4.3 


47.7 
4 


$602,518 

$545,377 
57,141 


$701,811 

$627,506 
74,305 


$696,440 

$623,594 
72,846 


Subdivisions 


Output 

Subdivisions  may  not  be  sold  unless  they  are  ade- 
quately financed  and  there  are  no  elements  of  fraud  in 
the  offering.  Securities  are  appraised  and  reasonable 
equities  are  required  for  the  prevention  of  economic 
loss. 

Current  policy  in  relation  to  subdivisions  requires 
that  subdivision  complaints  will  not  exceed  1  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  approved  lots. 

Studies  will  be  made  to  determine  whether  the 
quality  of  subdivision  offerings  and  security  applica- 
tion changes  as  market  activity  fluctuates. 

No  changes  in  program  output  are  planned,  i.e., 
subdivisions  will  remain  98  percent  safe  and  reason- 
able equities  will  be  required  for  securities. 

Outputs  to  be  achieved  in  the  1969-70  budget  year 
will  be  continued  processing  of  subdivision  filings  and 
the  issuance  or  denial  of  preliminary,  final,  renewal 
and  amended  public  reports. 


General  Description 

Subdividers  of  in-state  lands  are  required  to  obtain 
a  public  report  before  the  subdivided  land  may  be 
offered  for  sale.  The  public  report  discloses  facts  con- 
cerning the  subdivision  which  are  of  fundamental  in- 
terest to  the  prospective  buyer.  Before  a  public  report 
is  issued,  the  subdivider  must  file  an  application  and 
documentation  in  proof  of  statements  made  therein, 
and  in  some  cases,  he  must  demonstrate  that  adequate 
financial  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  com- 
pletion of  improvements.  The  application  and  docu- 
ments are  reviewed,  the  subdivision  is  inspected,  and 
a  determination  is  made  that  the  offering  is  not  fraud- 
ulent before  a  final  public  report  is  issued.  In  subdi- 
visions which  have  a  common  facility,  a  determination 
is  made  that  the  offering  is  reasonable. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $545,377 

Personnel  man-years 43.3 


Estimated  Esttmateri 

1968-69  1969-70 

$627,506  $623,594 
46.8  47.7 


Real  Property  Securities 


Output 

Outputs  to  be  achieved  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year 
will  be  the  continued  processing  of  real  property 
security  applications  and  the  issuance  of  permits  and 
public  reports  and  permits. 

General  Description 

The  regulation  of  subdivisions  of  land  located  out- 
side of  California  is  more  rigorous.  In  addition  to 
the  in-state  requirements,  a  determination  must  be 
made  that  the  offering  of  the  subdivided  land  is  fair, 
just  and  equitable.  To  assist  in  this  determination, 
an  appraisal  of  the  property  is  required  before  a 


public  report  and  permit  can  be  issued.  The  cost  of 
appraisal,  report  and  permit  is  paid  by  the  subdi- 
vider. 

Anyone  who  sells  notes  secured  by  trust  deeds  to 
the  public  must  make  application  for  a  permit  when 
the  notes  are  classed  as  real  property  securities.  Ap- 
plications are  screened,  appraisals  are  required  and 
a  determination  is  made  that  the  sale  of  the  securities 
will  be  fair,  just  and  equitable. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $57,141 

Personnel  man-years 3.2 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$74,305  $72,846 
4.3  4 
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Workload  Information 


Need 


It  should  be  noted  that  subdivision  offerings  and 
securities  sales  are  directly  related  to  the  level  of 

10  general  economic  activity.  The  following  chart  indi- 
^    cates  activity  in  this  field. 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 

18 

19  III 

21 
22 
23 

24  Knowledge  of  real  estate  law,  principles  and  prac- 

25  tices,  real  estate  financial  and  construction  markets 

27  and   of  socioeconomic  problems  such   as  population 

28  shifts,  housing  needs,  and  urban,  suburban  and  rural 
3Q  development  is  essential  to  real  estate  agents  and  to 
31  related  industries  such  as  title  insurance,  escrow  sav- 

11  ings  and  loan,  mortgage  and  construction,  as  well  as 

34  sections  of  the  general  public  and  government.  A  pri- 

35  mary  source  of  such  knowledge  is  provided  by  the 

37  Education  and  Research  Program.  Competent  real  es- 

38  tate  agents  are  requisite  to  a  growing  and  continued 
Iq  confidence  in  the  real  estate  industry  by  the  general 
41  public  which  in  turn  benefits  from  the  improved  qual- 
^  ity  of  services  rendered. 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Subdivision  filings 1,985 

Number  of  lots 103,333 

Standard  reports  issued 1,576 

Reports  issued  for  subdivisions 

witli  common  facilities 220 

Out-of-state  subdivisions  filed_  36 

Impound  audits 427 

D  &  R  orders  issued 88 

Securities  applications : 

Applications  approved 2 

Applications  denied 1 


Estimated 
1968-69 

2,062 

110,000 

1,680 

225 
18 

430 
90 

3 

1 


Estimated 
1969-70 

2,239 

120,000 

1,850 

230 

18 

420 

92 

3 
1 


EDUCATION  AND   RESEARCH   PROGRAM 

Objectives 


44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 


Authority 

Business  and  Professions  Code,  Division  4,  Part  1. 


To  protect  the  public  from  adverse  effects  which 
may  result  from  dealing  with  agents  or  brokers  and  in 
offerings  of  subdivided  property  and  real  property 
securities  by  advancing  real  estate  education  and  re- 
search to  assure  improved,  more  knowledgeable  serv- 
ice to  the  public  by  real  estate  agents. 

General  Description 

The  education  activity  is  directed  toward  develop- 
ing curriculum  and  education  programs  to  improve 
the  level  of  competence  of  license  applicants  and  li- 
censees. The  research  portion  is  directed  to  all  phases 
of  real  estate  activity  including  study  of  the  needs 
of  real  estate  education,  marketing,  financing,  land 
use,  urban  problems  and  other  factors  of  real  estate 
economics. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


4.2 


3.7 


3.8 


Continuing    Program    Costs 

Real  Estate  Fund  

Real  Estate  Education,  Research  and  Recovery  Fund 

Workload  Information 

Workload  in  this  program  is  not  geared  directly  to 
licensing  and  market  activity.  Increases  occur  with 
population  growth,  with  additions  to  number  of  junior 
and  state  colleges,  with  gains  in  student  enrollment 
and  with  the  number  of  research  projects  adminis- 
tered. The  following  chart  illustrates  the  situation : 


$309,982 
302,574 


$259,994 

8,340 

251,654 


$259,598 

7,944 

251,654 

Actual 
1967-68 


Students  attending 

Research    projects    adminis- 
tered   

Institutes  held 

Persons  attending 


344 

6 

3 

131 


Estimated 
1968-69 

350 

8 

3 

140 


Estimated 
1969-70 

355 


160 


Actual 

Junior  College :  1967-68 

Programs  administered 76 

Courses  offered 493 

Students   attending 23,711 

U.C.  Extension  : 

Programs  administered 

Courses  offered 

Students  attending 

State  Colleges : 

Programs  administered 

Courses  offered 

Students   attending 

Research    projects    adminis- 
tered   

Universities — Public  and  Private  : 

Programs  administered 

Courses  offered 


7 

178 

3,436 

13 
63 

945 

30 

3 

66 


Estimated 
1968-69 

77 

554 

24,900 

7 

182 

3,000 

13 

63 

950 

21 

3 

75 


Estimated 
1969-70 
78 
565 
25,000 

7 

185 

2,500 

13 

63 

965 

10 

3 

75 


The  program  costs  below  do  not  reflect  the  addi- 
tional allotment  for  research  which  is  transferred  by 
the  State  Controller  to  the  University  of  California 
from  the  Real  Estate  Education,  Research  and  Re- 
covery Funds.  The  University  of  California  receives 
the  largest  portion  of  research  money  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Real  Estate 's  program ;  however,  the  coordina- 
tion and  administration  of  the  University  research  ac- 
counts for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  workload.  The 
allocation  to  the  University  of  California  is  shown 
as  a  separate  item  in  the  fund  statement.  Amounts 
allocated  are  as  follows : 

Actual 
1967-6S 
Allocation  to  University  of 

California    $166,500        $133,200        $133,200 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


90 
91 
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36 
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40 
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IV.  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAM 


Need 


To  provide  leadership  and  policy  determination  for 
effective  fulfillment  of  the  department's  objectives.  In 
addition,  the  service  and  publication  functions  which 
are  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  department  are 
contained  within  this  program. 

Authority 

Business  and  Professions  Code,  Division  4,  Parts  I 
and  II. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  direc- 
tion, policy  determination,  interpretation  of  law  for 
statewide  operation  of  all  programs  and  to  provide 
administrative,  business  and  other  services  necessary 
for  the  statewide  operation  of  all  programs. 

General  Description 

Central  leadership  and  nontechnical  support  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Keal  Estate  Commissioner,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  department.  He  is  charged  with  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  department,  interpreting  and  ap- 
plying the  policies  of  the  Governor,  making  policy, 
controlling  the  operations  of  the  department's  offices, 
and  the  activities  of  the  staff  departments  and  acting 


as  official  spokesman  for  the  department.  In  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities,  the  commissioner  must  rely  on 
his  staff  for  legal  and  administrative  assistance. 

The  central  services  provided  include  central  per- 
sonnel, business,  administrative,  accounting,  and  publi- 
cations. The  Sacramento  headquarters  office  processes 
all  mail  received  by  the  department  in  Sacramento, 
maintains  the  public  counter,  provides  the  central 
statewide  personnel  function,  maintains  accounting 
records,  prepares  financial  reports  and  annual  closing 
statements.  This  section  prepares  service  contracts, 
prepares  the  annual  budget,  maintains  inventories  of 
equipment,  forms,  supplies  and  publications. 

Publications  include :  the  preparation  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  Eeal  Estate  Law  Manual,  the  Real  Estate 
Reference  Book,  and  the  Subdivision  Manual.  All  are 
essential  professional  tools  for  licensees,  subdi- 
viders,  and  fields  closely  related  to  real  estate  such  as 
title  insurance,  escrow,  savings  and  loan  and  mort- 
gage companies.  The  Real  Estate  Bulletin  published 
quarterly  is  furnished  to  each  licensee  to  keep  him 
abreast  of  changes  in  real  estate  law,  the  Real  Estate 
Commissioner's  policy  and  educational  opportunities 
and  activities.  Various  pamphlets,  reports  and  bro- 
chures are  also  published  and  distributed;  all  in- 
tended as  sources  of  information  regarding  real  estate. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Executive   11.7        12.2        12.5 

Services 11.7         12.2         11.5 

Publication 2.3  1.8  1.9 

Totals,  Administration 25.7         26.2         25.9 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs : 

I.  Transaction  Activities 

II.  Offerings  and  Securities 

III.  Education  and  Research 

Net   Totals,   Administration    

Workload  Information 

Executive  functions  are  those  of  general  leadership. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  definite  workload  plan  or  out- 
put data  to  describe  the  activities  performed. 

Based  on  past  experience,  sufficient  information  has 
been  developed  to  establish  the  following  standards: 
1,740  net  man-hours  per  year  per  personnel  clerk,  ac- 
counting clerk,  stock  clerk,  cashier  clerk  and  du- 
plicating operator,  who  perform  various  service 
functions.  Unit  man-hours  per  function  have  been 
established  to  measure  workload. 

The  duties  of  the  accounting  officer,  accountant, 
deputy  grade  III  handling  the  preparation  of  publi- 


$183,791 

$192,908 

$193,929 

110,663 

117,756 

110.988 

79,293 

106,336 

92,292 

$373,747 

-$2S3,615 
-S2,598 


$417,000 

-4S08,5S0 

-100,080 

-SMO 


$397,209 


29S,S35 
-95,930 


cations  and  his  secretary  cannot  be  measured  by  the 

standards  used  for  the  clerical  categories,  and  the 
man-years  involved  are  included  in  the  man-years  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  1969-70  outputs. 

Actual            Estimated  Estimated 

19S7-6S           196S-69  1969-70 

Personnel  requiring 

service    234               250  247 

Mail  received  and 

processed    122,164         142,000  145,000 

Items  processed  through 

cash  register 113,812         134,000  136,500 

Public  inquiries  handled 4,836            6,500  6,620 

Duplicating  machine  runs 

made 1,411,764     1,610,000  870,000 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   SAVINGS  AND   LOAN 

Headquarters  at  Los  Angeles 

Program  Objectives 


The  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Savings  and 
Loan  are  carried  out  under  one  program.  Supervision 
and  Eegulation.  The  prime  objectives  are  to  protect 
tlie  funds  of  the  savings  and  investing  public  by  pre- 
venting conditions  and  practices  in  associations  that 
would  adversely  affect  their  safety  and  solvency  and 
to  assure  the  financial  growth  of  these  institutions  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest  and  convenience. 
Further,  the  department  makes  sure  that  associations 
operate  within  governing  statutes  and  regulations.  To 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Supervision   and   Regulation 

Reimhursements    

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS 

Savings  and  Loan  Inspection  Fund 

Personnel  man-years 


facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives,  the 
department  has  authority  to  register  holding  compa- 
nies having  associations  as  subsidiaries,  to  examine 
their  records,  and  to  secure  reports  from  them. 

Through  provision  of  the  Governor's  Keorganiza- 
tion  Plan  No.  1,  1968  Regular  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  effective  as  specified  in  Government  Code 
Section  12075,  the  name  of  the  Division  of  Savings 
and  Loan  was  changed  to  the  Department  of  Savings 
and  Loan. 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 

$2,667,295 
-83,672 

$2,583,623 
$2,583,628 

178.4 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

$2,798,955 

-16,000 

$2,722,955 

$2,722,955 

171.5 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 

$2,847,368 
-50,000 

$2,797,368 
$2,797,363 

170 


SUPERVISION  AND  REGULATION 


Need 


There  are  today  in  excess  of  4.5  million  savers 
and  192  savings  and  loan  associations  licensed  by  the 
State  of  California.  Each  acts  as  an  intermediary  in 
channeling  funds  received  from  savings  and  investors 
into  loans  for  residential  building  development.  The 
need  exists  to  protect  the  savings  and  investment 
public  by  assuring  that  association  performance  is 
consistent  with  their  position  of  public  trust. 

Authority 

The  Department  of  Savings  and  Loan  exercises  its 
authority  and  discharges  its  responsibility  by  admin- 


istering and  enforcing  that  part  of  the  California 
Financial  Code  commencing  at  Section  5000  and  end- 
ing with  Section  11650,  referred  to  as  "Savings  and 
Loan  Association  Law." 

OTijectives 

To  protect  the  funds  of  the  savings  and  investing 
public  by  preventing  conditions  and  practices  which 
affect  their  safety  and  solvency  and  to  assure  the 
financial  growth  of  these  institutions  consistent  with 
the  public  interest  and  convenience. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


178.4       171.5       170 


Continuing  program  costs 178.4       182.5 

Workload  adjustments -         -H 

Totals,  Supervision  and  Regulation. 
Savings  and  Loan  Inspection  Fund- 
Reimbursements   

Program  Elements : 

Examination     

Appraisal    

Administration   (undistributed) 


181 
-11 


94.5 
41.8 
42.1 


88.5 

42 

41 


87.5 
41.5 
41 


$2,667,295 


82,667,295 
2,583,623 


$1,370,661 
618,494 
678,140 


$2,887,593 
-88,638 

$2,798,955 

2,722,955 

76,000 

$1,406,235 
659,471 
733,249 


$2,938,481 
-91,113 

$2,847,368 

2,797,368 

50,000 

$1,433,604 
662,883 
750,881 


Output 

Number  of  annual  examina- 
tions of  associations 

Number  of  interim  examina- 
tions   

Number  of  holding  company 
examinations 

Volume  of  assets  examined 
(in  billions)    

Number  of  "Schedule  A"  re- 
ports     

Number  of  quarterly  reports — 


Actual 

1967-68 

194 

42 

146 

$18.9 

552 
780 


Estimated 
1968-69 


186 

50 

146 

$19.3 

600 

744 


Examination  Element 

Need 


Estimated 
1969-70 


182 

42 

90 

$19.8 

504 
728 


The  examination  of  the  books  and  records  takes  the 
form  of  either  an  annual  examination,  an  interim  ex- 
amination, or  a  holding  company  examination.  In  the 
annual  examination,  the  department  discharges  its 
legal  responsibility  of  examining  annually  every  as- 
sociation to  assure  compliance  with  statutes,  regula- 
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SUPERVISION  AND  R 
Examination  El 

tions  and  accounting  standards.  The  interim  examina- 
tion is  a  special  examination  needed  to  uncover  par- 
ticular information  about  an  association 's  current  lend- 
ing policies  and  practices  and  the  quality  of  its  loans. 
These  examinations  are  usually  confined  to  associa- 
tions which  are  categorized  as  ' '  problem ' '  associations. 
The  holding  company  examination  is  needed  to  review 
financial  transactions  and  management  and  ownership 
ties  existing  between  the  holding  company  and  its  as- 
sociation subsidiary  or  subsidiaries. 

Objectives 

The  purpose  of  the  Examination  Element  is  to 
obtain,  compile,  analyze,  and  report  information  re- 
specting the  financial  condition  of  associations,  the 
soundness  and  propriety  of  their  operations  and  trans- 
actions, the  accuracy  and  integrity  of  their  accounting 
records  and  their  adherence  to  accepted  accounting 
standards. 

General  Description 

The  Examination  Element  examines  the  books  and 
records  of  associations,  association  holding  companies 
and  nonassociation  subsidiaries  of  holding  companies 


EGULATION— Continued 
ment — Continued 

and  with  compiling  information  from  reports  fur- 
nished by  these  entities. 

The  information  from  field  examination  reports, 
statements  of  holding  companies,  independent  audit 
reports,  and  other  reports  prepared  or  received  by  the 
examination  organization  is  gathered,  reviewed  and 
analyzed  by  a  report  review  and  analysis  section.  The 
resultant  products  are  transmitted  to  executive  man- 
agement for  final  review  and  decision.  Early  this  year, 
the  department  adopted  a  new  approach  to  the  ex- 
amination of  associations.  This  approach,  still  in  its 
developmental  stages  is  captioned  as  ' '  Policy  Analysis 
and  Review"  program  (PAR).  PAR  will  alter  signifi- 
cantly the  scope  of  the  examinations  described  above 
by  evaluating  an  association's  present  and  future 
prospects,  it  will  stretch  beyond  simply  reporting  and 
analyzing  the  association's  current  financial  condition 
and  operating  results.  Such  matters  as  the  organiza- 
tional structure,  management  performance,  and  the 
relationship  and  effect  of  stated  and  de  facto  policies 
will  become  appropriate  targets  for  PAR  evaluation. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $1,370,661    $1,406,235    $1,433,604 

Personnel  man-years 94.5  88.5  87.5 


Appraisal  Element 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Appraisal  reports   9,105  6,000  6,500 

Number  of  policy  analysis  and 

review  examinations —  92  92 

Appraiser  applications 300  350  400 

Need 

Since  the  safety  and  soundness  of  association  opera- 
tions are  evidenced  in  portfolio  quality,  compliance 
with  statutory  loan  to  value  ratios  and  lending  policy, 
there  is  a  need  for  objective  information  so  that  de- 
partment management  is  able  to  evaluate  association 
performance  and  success  in  meeting  statutory  and 
policy  commitments.  Further,  the  department  must  be 
assured  that  association  appraisals  are  being  made  by 
persons  possessing  the  requisite  judgment  and  skills 
for  this  technical  work  since  improper  performance 
due  to  lack  of  training  or  experience  can  lead  to  seri- 
ous financial  consequences. 

Objectives 

Appraisals  produce  information  concerning  the 
character  and  current  value  of  real  estate  assets  and 
real  estate  loan  securities  held  by  associations.  This 
information  enables  department  management  to  make 
decisions  regarding  portfolio  value,  adequacy  of  re- 
serves, compliance  with  statutory  loan  to  value  ratios 
and  association  appraisal  practices.  The  appraisal  ap- 
proval and  classification  process  seeks  (1)  to  stimulate 
good  association  appraisal  practices  by  defining  an 
acceptable  minimum  level  of  competency  for  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  association  appraiser  work  and  (2)   to 


screen  applicants  seeking  approval  at  the  two  higher 
appraisal  classifications  to  minimize  the  prospects  of 
poor  appraisals  of  the  more  complex  types  of  property. 
PAR  introduces  an  additional  involvement  into  the 
appraisal  process.  The  appraisal  PAR  examination  ef- 
fort is  to  provide  information  on  all  aspects  of  lend- 
ing activity  and  property  management,  not  just  in  the 
area  of  real  property  appraisal  as  is  currently  the 
ease. 

General  Description 

The  appraisal  process  consists  of  (1)  scheduling  as- 
sociations for  appraisal  examination,  (2)  selecting 
loan  and  real  estate  samples  whose  property  security 
will  be  subject  to  examination,  (3)  appraising  the 
real  property  including  preparation  of  appraisal  work 
paper  reports,  (4)  discussing  findings  with  association 
management,  and  (5)  preparing  the  examination  ap- 
praisal report,  including  information  from  computer 
programs  statistically  comparing  association  and  de- 
partment valuation.  The  appraiser  approval  and 
classification  process  involves  (1)  reviewing  written 
applications  of  prospects,  (2)  interviewing  applicants 
including  discussion  of  samples  of  the  applicant's 
work,  (3)  approving  applications  for  Appraiser  III 
and  IV  classes.  The  associations  have  been  authorized 
to  hire  at  the  Appraiser  I  and  II  classes. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures    618,494 

Personnel  man-years 41.8 


Estimated 
1968-69 
659,471 
42 


Estimated 
1969-70 
662,883 
41.5 
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SUPERVISION  AND  REGULATION— Continued 
Administration  Element 


Need 

This  element  provides  for  policy  setting  and  ex- 
pression, leadership  and  coordination  of  the  depart- 
ment's program  of  supervision  and  regulation  in  meet- 
ing its  objectives,  control  and  review  of  program 
results  and  public  information  dissemination.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Administration  Element  contains  the  serv- 
ice functions  that  are  essential  to  the  operation  of  the 
department's  program. 

0  hjectives 

To  provide  the  leadership,  direction  and  coordina- 
tion needed  in  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  state- 
licensed  savings  and  loan  associations  and  to  provide 
the  major  administrative  and  business  management 
services  to  all  elements  of  this  program. 

General  Description 

The  Administration  Element  consists  of  three  com- 
ponents : 

1.  Executive  management  is  directed  tovrard 
policy  formation  and  expression,  coordination  of 
department  functions,  control  and  review  of  pro- 
gram results  and  information  dissemination  to  the 
public  and  other  interested  groups.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  issues  orders  under  California  Financial 
Code  (CFG)  Section  6908  requiring  associations  to 


increase  capital  and  reserves  to  legal  reserve  levels 
when  such  capital  and  reserves  have  fallen  below 
specified  levels,  orders  under  CFG  9000  for  associa- 
tions to  cease  and  desist  from  unsafe  practices, 
orders  imposing  specific  loss  reserves  where  indi- 
cated by  undue  risk  exposure  in  associations'  asset 
portfolios  or  by  loans  exceeding  legal  limits,  and 
directives  to  associations  contained  in  supervisory 
letters  to  acquaint  associations  with  unsound  and 
unsafe  procedures  and  practices.  Among  other  ac- 
tivities, it  meets  with  association  boards  of  directors 
and  management  as  the  need  arises,  maintains  daily 
contact  with  association  managers,  government  offi- 
cials and  the  interested  public. 

2.  Business  management  centers  on  accoimting, 
purchasing,  budget  preparation  and  control,  person- 
nel management,  organization  analysis  and  office 
planning. 

3.  Facilities  licensing  is  concerned  with  approv- 
ing the  formation  of  new  associations,  including 
entry  into  the  savings  and  loan  field,  the  establish- 
ment of  new  branch  facilities,  the  merger  of  existing 
associations,  and  the  establishment  of  association 
service  offices. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures    678,140 

Personnel  man-years 42.1 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

733,249  750,881 
41  41 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   CONSERVATION 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 


Program  Objectives 

The  principal  objective  of  the  Department  of  Con-  tributes  to   mineral   and   geologic   aspects   of   the 

servation  is  the  protection,  conservation,  and  develop-  state's    economic    development    and   environmental 

ment  of  the  state's  natural  assets— its  forests  (both  health.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  on:  Assistance  in 

commercial   timber   and  wildland),   watersheds,   and  the  intelligent  use  of  land,  the  discovery  and  orderly 

rangelands,  its  mineral  deposits,  and  its  soil  resources.  development    of    mineral    resources,    ensurance    of 

Protection  of  life,  property  and  resource  values  from  public  safety  from  geologic  hazards,  and  planning 

fire  and  geologic  hazards  is  stressed.  The  department  for  marine  geological  resources  development, 

is  organized  into  four  divisions :  Forestry,  Mines  and  Principal  accomplishments  include  the  identifiea- 

Geology,  Oil  and  Gas,  and  Soil  Conservation.  tion  of  geological  hazards  in  virban  areas,  gathering 

Programs  are  carried  out  by  the  divisions  under  the  and  disseminating  information  on  the  basic  geology 

direction  of  the  director.  The  staff  functions  of  the  of  the  state,  and  furtherance  of  the  state's  economy 

department  include  personnel,  fiscal,  administrative,  by  providing  information  and  research  on  mineral 

and  general  office  services.  resources  and  their  potential. 

The  State  Board  of  Forestry,  the  State  Mining  and  The  division  maintains  close  liaison  with  other 

the  Geoloa-v  Board,  the  State  Soil  Conservation  Com-  levels  of  government  and  the  private  sector  to  ob- 

mission,  and  the  Geothermal  Energy  Board  are  within  ^am  scientific,  economic,  and  legal  data.  Numerous 

the  department.  projects  are  operated  on  a  cooperative  basis  with 

..._,,      T-K-  •  ■          P   -r.             ,  local,  state  and  federal  agencies. 

(1)  The   Division   of   Forestry  s   programs   are  (3)   r^^g   Division  of   Oil  and   Gas   administers 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  California  s  wild-  jg^s  controlling  the  conservation  and  development 

and  resources— the  forests,  watersheds  and  grass-  of  petroleum,  gas,  and  geothermal  resources;  and 

lands  that  are  vital  to  economic  and  environmental  the  abatement  of  subsidence  of  lands  overlying  oil 

well-being.                                           _        .,,,     ,   ^  field  areas. 

The   principal   accomplishment  IS  wildland  fire  oil,  natural  gas.  and  geothermal  resources  are 

protection,  including  fire  prevention  and  fire  con-  conserved  through  the  supervision  of  well  drilling, 

trol    Other  programs  also  protect  human  and  nat-  operation,  maintenance,  and  abandonment  both  on 

ural   resources   by   the    conservation   and   rational  ^nd  offshore.  Tlie  division  also  supervises  oil  field 

economic   development  of  wildland  resources,   m-  production  stimulation  and  subsidence  abatement 

eluding   protection   from    damaging   agents   other  operations 

lire.  ^4^  rjijjg  Division  of  Soil  Conservation  assists  in 
Because  of  needs  in  the  fire  protection  job,  most  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources  of  the 
of  the  division's  employees  are  subject  to  emergency  state.  Principal  accomplishment  is  the  development 
call.  The  wildland  fire  protection  problem  requires  of  soil  and  water  conservation  plans  in  cooperation 
the  services  of  specialists  whose  principal  assign-  -(vith  local  entities,  particularly  soil  conservation 
ment  may  be  in  other  programs.  On  the  other  hand  districts.  Close  liaison  is  also  maintained  with  the 
many  personnel  whose  principal  duties  are  fire  con-  federal  government,  the  principal  source  of  con- 
trol serve  other  programs  in  the  nonfire  season,  struetion  funds.  These  funds  may  also  be  provided 
or  in  the  pursuit  of  their  fire  control  responsibil-  t)y  local  agencies. 

ities.  This  cross  benefit  is  especially  important  in  Amounts  allocated  to  the  various  programs  and 

remote  rural  areas  where  personnel  can  represent  elements   are    approximations    as   the    time-reporting 

all  the  Division  of   Forestry  programs  in   public  and  accounting  systems  which  will  provide  the  cost 

contacts.  breakdown  among  the  programs  and  elements  are  still 

(2)  The  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology  operates  in  the  developmental  stage.  A  full  year's  record  is  not 
as  the  state's  geological  survey  and  as  such,  con-  yet  available  for  cost  detail  by  program  and  element. 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                 ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

I.  Fire  Prevention  $1,924,244           $1,95-5,134           $2,031,177 

II.  Fire  Control,  State  Responsibility  Land 29,677,637           32,169,123           31,900,807 

III.  Fire  Protection,  Local  Government  Contract 6.204,001             6,690,641             6,728,473 

IV.  Forest,  Range  and  "Watershed  Management 1,989,428             2,073,833             2,219,863 

V.  Conservation  Camp  3,21.5,637             3,369,641             3,635,984 

VI.  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center 888,391                934,546                963.132 

VII.  Civil  Defense  and  Other  Emergencies 69,405                  72,683                  74,714 

VIII.  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources 1,221,823             1,393,152             1,380,310 

IX,  Oil,  Gas,  and  Geothermal  Operations 1,152,002             1,259,380             1,289,312 

X.  Soil  Conservation  Development  and  Management 691,340                604,.538                551,4.53 

XI.  General  Support— Distributed  to  programs (4,178,868)          (4,296,304)         (4,378,401) 

Undistributed — services  to  other  agencies 85,797                           -                          - 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $47,119,705         $50,522,671         $50,77.5,225 

Beimhursements   -8,574,155          -9,041,U0          -9,192,487 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS  $38,545,550         $41,481,231         $41.-582.738 

General  Fund  36,354,002           39,229,706          39,336,704 

Petroleum  and  Oas  Fund 1,037,359             1,123,702             1,142,195                               " 
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SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS-Continued  ACTUAL 

1967-68 

Petroleum  and  Gas  Fund — Geothermal  Resources  Account - 

Suh.fidence  Abatement  Fund 110,025 

Federal  funds  a 1,0/(4,164 

Personnel  man-years  3,516.7 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

I.  Fire  Prevention — 

II.  Fire  Control,  State  Responsibility  Land - 

V.  Conservation  Camp - 

VIII.  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources - 

Total,  Augmentations  - 

Reimbursements    — 

NET  TOTAL,  AUGMENTATIONS 

General  Fund  - 

Personnel  man-years  - 

GRAND  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS  $38..545,.550 

General  Fund  36,354,002 

Petroleum  and  Gas  Fund 1,037,359 

Pefrolea m  and  Gas  Fund — Geothermal  Resources  Account — 

Subsidence  Abatement  Fund 110,025 

Federal  funds  a 1,044,164 

Personnel  man-years 3,516.7 
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inued 

ESTIMATED 
196S-69 

3,000 

118,062 

1,008,761 

PROPOSED 
1969-70 
12,000 
118,501 
973,338 

3,687.8 

3,612.6 

- 

$28,079 

261,821 

16,848 

150,019 

$456,767 
-2,894 

$453,873 
453,873 
26.7 

- 

— 

$41,481,231 

39,229,706 

1,123,702 

3,000 

116,062 

1,008,761 

$42,036,611 

39,790,577 

1,142,195 

12.000 

118,501 

973,338 

3,687.8 


3,639.3 


PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

I.  DIVISION  OF  FORESTRY  tion  problems  during  the  summer  months.  In  emer- 

.1.  Forestry  Career  Development  Program  ^eneies,  the  helicopters  will  also  be  used  for  air  recon- 

Fire  Prevention  Program $28,079  ^aissanee  and  mapping,  laying  hose,  and  transporta- 

Fire   Control,   State   Responsibility  *^°^  of  supplies  and  crew  replacements,  particularly 

Land  Program 67,389  °^  rapidly  spreading  and  potentially  dangerous  fires. 

Conservation  Camp  Program 16,848  C.  Dispatch  Command  and  Control— Automation 

Feasihility  Study 

Total,    Forestry    Career    Development  Fire  Control,  State  Responsibility  Land 

Program $112^16  Program $50,000 

Personnel  man-years H  To  increase  the  efSciency  and  ei¥ecti¥eness  of  its  fire 

This  augmentation  will  provide  funds  to  recruit  control  forces,  it  is  necessary  to  improve  the  Division 
and  train  young  men  to  fill  career  administrative  and  of  Forestry's  dispatching  command  and  control  eapa- 
professional  forester  positions  in  the  Division  of  For-  bilities.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  an  in-depth  en- 
estry.  This  comprehensive  on-the-ground  training  pro-  gineering  evaluation  of  dispatching  needs  and  capa- 
gram  in  all  phases  of  the  division's  complex  operation  bilities  to  improve  system  design,  operation,  planning, 
will  improve  the  quality  and  integrity  of  the  division  and  maintenance  for  meeting  present  and  future  re- 
and  result  in  improved  public  service.  quirements.  This  augmentation  provides  for  a  feasi- 
Trainees,  recruited  from  outstanding  in-service  per-  bility  study  which  will  analyze  needs,  capability, 
sonnel  and  from  colleges,  will  ultimately  fill  key  posi-  available  technology  and  cost  benefit  relationships  rel- 
tions  vacated  through  normal  attrition.  Implementa-  ative  to  the  Division  of  Forestry's  dispatching  func- 
tion of  this  program  not  only  permits  recruitment  tions.  The  study  will  utilize  recent  technological  de- 
from  colleges  at  graduation  time  but  provides  an  op-  velopments  from  the  private  sector,  particularly  the 
portunity  for  career  development  of  existing  em-  capability  of  those  involved  in  the  design  of  complex 
ployees.  military  and  civil  dispatch  and  command  systems. 

B.  Strengthen  Fire  Control  Effectiveness  D-  Fire  Protection  Administration 

Fire  Control,  State  Responsibility  Land  Fire  Control,  State  Responsibility  Land 

Program $133,477  Program $10,955 

Personnel  man-years 6.2  Personnel  man-years  0.9 

A  major  factor  in  reducing  the  state's  annual  fire  The  Division  of  Forestry  fire  control  and  fire  pre- 
loss  is  the  successful  attack  and  control  of  fires  while  vention  programs  are  administered  throughout  the 
still  small.  In  some  areas  of  the  state  congested  free-  state  by  ranger  unit  districts.  The  Owens  Valley  Eanger 
ways  and  highways  slow  the  travel  of  firefighting  Unit  encompasses  969,170  acres  of  state  responsibility 
forces.  In  extremely  remote  areas,  firefighters  are  fire  protection  area  and  has  very  high  watershed  and 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  roads  and  other  conventional  recreational  values.  This  unit  is  currently  without 
means  of  access.  Today's  modern  helicopters  can  pro-  a  ranger-in-eharge.  Alternate  procedures  have  not 
vide  firefighters  a  valuable  tool  for  overcoming  these  proven  satisfactory  and  support  is  necessary  to  pro- 
travel  difficulties.  vide  one  assistant  state  forest  ranger  for  management 

This  augmentation  provides  for  hiring  two  contract  of  the  fire  prevention  and  fire  control  program  activi- 

helieopters  and  crews  to  overcome  these  transporta-  ties  in  the  Inyo-Mono  Counties  area. 

a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  overall  budget  totals. 
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II.  DIVISION  OF  MINES  AND  GEOLOGY 

A.  Earthquake  and  Landslide  Protection 
Geology    a/nd    Mineral    Resources 

Program    $150,019 

Personnel  man^years  8.6 

Rapid  urban  and  industrial  growth  makes  it  abso- 
lutely essential  that  California  increase  efforts  to  cope 
with  its  unique  earthquake  and  geologic  hazard  prob- 
lems. At  an  increased  rate  the  Division  of  Mines  and 
Geology  will  advance  basic  knowledge  to  permit  local 
government,  particularly  planning  and  zoning  agen- 
cies, to  properly  guide  California's  development  in 
harmony  with  hazardous  geologic  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, additional  information  is  needed  in  the  Los  An- 
geles basin  and  San  Francisco  Bay  areas,  both  high 
hazard  areas. 

This  augmentation  will  allow  the  division  to  more 
adequately  provide  information  to  both  private  and 


public  construction  agencies  in  order  to  permit  proper 
design  and  instrument  major  structures  whose  fail- 
ure could  result  in  loss  of  property  and  life.  The  data 
will  also  be  valuable  in  such  projects  as  solving  sta- 
bility problems  related  to  filling  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  locating  major  atomic  reactors.  It  will  also  pro- 
vide for  continuation  of  the  fault  monitoring  activity, 
a  partial  federally  funded  effort,  which  provides  for 
the  continuing  measurement  of  the  movement  of  Cali- 
fornia's active  faults  and  resultant  earthquakes. 

Major  internal  program  adjustments  have  been 
made  during  the  last  18  months  to  focus  available  re- 
sources on  these  problems.  The  demands  for  the  kinds 
of  information  this  augmentation  will  provide  are 
spiraling  and  it  is  necessary  for  California  to  move 
ahead  in  this  vital  effort.  The  close  cooperation  be- 
tween state  and  local  governments  in  this  field  will 
continue. 


CONTINUING   OPERATIONS 
I.  FIRE  PREVENTION 


Need 

More  people  surely  mean  more  fires.  Fire  cause 
investigations  show  that  75  percent  of  California's 
forest  fires  are  preventable. 

The  benefits  of  a  successful  forest  fire  prevention 
program  are  lives,  property,  and  precious  natural 
resources  saved  and  suppression  cost  avoided.  The 
bulk  of  the  fires  can  be  averted  through  a  positive, 
economically  feasible,  prevention  program  utilizing 
known  and  tested  prevention  methods. 

Authority 

Fire  prevention  is  a  state  responsibility  on  38  mil- 
lion acres  of  state  and  private  wildlands  delineated 
by  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  (Sections  4102,  4111, 
4125.  Public  Resources  Code). 

The  Senate  permanent  Faet-Finding  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  in  1963,  urged  that  an  effective  fire 
prevention  program  be  devised  and  applied.  Senate 


Bill  643  (1963)  called  for  "full  utilization  of  every 
approach  to  prevent  fires  from  occurring." 

The  Senate  permanent  Faet-Finding  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  stressed  in  1965:  "It  is  obvious 
that  those  responsible  for  securing  compliance  with 
fire  laws  of  this  state  must  eliminate  deficiencies  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  the  full  effectiveness  of  the 
law  can  be  realized."  New  fire  prevention  legislation 
was  enacted  (Chapter  2038,  Statute  1963)  to  help 
achieve  this  purpose. 

Other  authorities  exist  in  the  Public  Resources  Code, 
statutes.  Board  of  Forestry  policy,  and  contracts  and 
agreements  with  persons  and  agencies. 

Objectives 

The  current  rate  of  man-caused  forest  fires  on  state 
responsibility  lands  is  17  per  100,000  population.  The 
ultimate  goal  of  this  program  is  to  reduce  the  occur- 
rence rate  of  man-caused  forest  fires  to  6  per  100,000 
population. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 119.2       120.6       119.5  $1,924,244 

Workload  adjustments -              -              1.8  - 

Totals,    Fire    Prevention 119.2       120.6       121.3  $1,924,244 

General  Fund 1,823,915 

Reimbursements    100,269 

Program  Elements : 

Education   and    information 30.7         31.2         30.9  $501,196 

Fire  law  administration 48.8         49.6         50.9  786,809 

Fire  prevention   engineering 23            23.3         23  374,311 

Eesarch  and  analysis 0.8           0.8           0.8  40,260 

Training   1.8           1.8           1.8  29,320 

General   support   distribution 14.1         13.9         13.9  192,348 


$1,955,134 

$1,988,071 

- 

43,106 

$1,955,134 

$2,031,177 

1,853,093 

1,929,081 

102,041 

102,096 

$509,917 

$521,312 

810,668 

858.753 

380,824 

389,359 

31,039 

33,186 

29,830 

31,029 

192,856 

197,538 

RESOURCES 
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Output  Actual 

1967-6S 

Prevention  public  contacts 684,014 

Fire  prevention  materials 

distril)iitctl   4,112,976 

Movie  trailers  and  TV  spots 585 

Film  lilirary  >ise   (times 

shown)    2,626 

Programs  to  schools,  clubs, 

and  otliers 5,118 

Mass  media  contacts   (press, 

TV.   radio)    14.242 

Roadside  siirn  postings 2,235 

California  Fire  Prevention 

Committee  cooperators 400 

Exhibits  and  displays 302 


Education  and  Information 

Need 


Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

700,000 

692,000 

4,000,000 
770 

4,100,000 
675 

2,700 

2,660 

5,200 

5,160 

15.000 
2,600 

14,600 
2,400 

380 
800 

390 
300 

People  are  causing  90  percent  of  the  forest  fires  on 
state  responsibility  lands  in  California.  The  yearly 
increase  in  forest  fire  incidence  correlates  almost  per- 
fectly with  the  annual  population  increase.  "With  pop- 
ulation increase  comes  an  even  greater  need  for  the 
natural  resources  that  are  being  destroyed  in  the  eon- 
fin  grations  caused  by  careless  and  deliberate  actions 
of  the  public. 


I.  FIRE   PREVENTION— Continued 
Education  and  Information — Continued 


amount  is  accomplished  throug-h  the  California  Fire 
Prevention  Committee.  The  CPPC  is  a  voluntary  or- 
ganization of  several  hundred  companies  and  indi- 
vidual citizens  including  representatives  of  the  mass 
media  oiitlets.  public  utilities,  railroads,  oil  companies, 
manufacturers,  etc.,  and  is  chaired  by  the  State  For- 
ester. All  media  of  communications  are  utilized  by  the 
division  and  the  committee :  press.  TV.  radio,  signs, 
posters,  displays,  parades,  school  and  other  group 
programs,  movies. 


Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

$501,196  $.509,917  $521,312 

30.7  31.2  30.9 


Objectives 

To  inform  and  educate  the  public  through  mass 
media  communications  and  group  or  individual  con- 
tacts of  the  need  and  means  to  reduce  forest  fire 
occurrence. 

General  Description 

Education  and  information  is  informing  the  public 
of:  (1)  the  danger  to  life,  property,  and  resources 
caused  by  uncontrolled  fires;  (2)  human  activities 
and  devices  which  may  cause  fire;  (3)  safe  methods 
of  using  fire  in  hazardous  area;  and  (4)  fire  preven- 
tion laws  and  penalties  for  their  violation.  Much  of 
this  work  is  done  by  field  employees  although  a  large 

Fire  Law  Administration 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  General  Description 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Fires  investigated 6,857  7,142  7,280  pjre  Law  Administration  is  the  reduction  of  fire 

^Xdleror^ciTe"":!°!:__  509  610  730  incidence  through :   (1)   administration  of  regulatory 

Felony  cases 69  82  100  statutes,  compliance  inspection,  and  patrol  in  critical 

Civil  Law  Enforcement :  gpg  hazard  areas  or  periods  of  high  fire  danger;  (2) 

Cases  initiated 211  220  240  ,,       .  ,■      i-  i.         i     ^        .       i   j  ■        ,V  •    . 

the  investigation  ot  each  nre  to  determine  the  point 

'N'eed  of  origin,  specific  cause,  and  responsible  party  includ- 
Forest  fires  cause  loss  of  life  and  extensive  damage  i^g  the  systematic  recording  of  data  for  use  in  pro- 
to  forests,  watersheds,  rano-e  land,  real  and  personal  gram  analysis  and  plannmg  as  well  as  criminal  and 
propertv  each  year  in  California.  Most  of  these  fires  civil  law  enforcement.  The  mvestigation  must  be  ae- 
are  the  'result  of  some  law  violation  or  negligent  act.  curate  and  complete  to  provide  reliable  data  for  plan- 
Many  people  live  and  work  in  wildland  areas,  while  ^^^g  and  accomplishing  prevention, 
millions  of  others  use  timber  and  watershed  lands  for  input  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

recreation.  These  people  and  their  activities  are  po-  ^^tl~lL      elinIL      ^IZ'llo 

,      j_.   ,  y,         -1       t1  •  i-   1  J-     1  !,„„ .1,  c Expenditures $786,809      $810,668       $858,753 

tential  fire  risks.  It  is  essential  to  know  how  each  tire  Personnel  man-years 48.8  49.6  50.9 

starts  so  that  prevention  efforts  may  be  placed  where 

thev  will  do  the  most  good.  Enforcement  and  admin-  w^vMo.^  T„f„^„,„ii^r, 

„  ^       .  .  f>T  j_'j.i  W  orlcloaa  Information 

istration  of  fire  laws  is  a  poweriul  prevention  tool. 

Legal  staff  has  been  added  during  1968-69  to  in- 

Oljectwes  crease  fire   suppression  cost  recovery,   provide  legal 

The  objective  of  fire  law  administration  is  to  reduce  counsel  to  the  Board  of  Forestry,  and  handle  an  ex- 

the  occurrence  of  forest  fires  through  the  prevention  panding  workload  in  fire  prevention  and  forest  prac- 

of  fire  law  offenses  by  effective  patrol,  investigation,  tice  activities.  This  work  was  previously  performed 

apprehension,  and  prosecution  of  law  violators.  by  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 
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Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

2,033 

5,467 

1,874 

3,167 

18,904 

52,425 

70,449 

1,925 

5,175 

1,775 

3,000 

17,900 

51,200 

69,600 

8,152 

733 

14,524 

8,550 

830 

14,740 

Output  Actual 

1967-68 

Fire  Prevention  Inspections : 

Rubbish  dumps 1,816 

Recreation  areas 4,882 

Forest  products  industries 1,674 

Industrial  operations 2,828 

Mectianical  equipment 16,879 

Structures  and  premises 49,929 

Burning  permits  issued 68,731 

Riglits-of-Way  Treatment : 

Roadsides  (miles  treated) 7,915 

Railroads   (mUes  treated) 712 

Powerlines  (miles  treated)-  14,123 

Industrial  fire  safe  programs 

(statewide  companies) 2 


Need 

Approximately  62  percent  of  all  forest  fires  start  on 
properties  requiring  fire  prevention  inspections  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  hazards  (flammable  vegetation)  and 
risks  (potential  fire-causing  agents).  These  hazards 
and  risks  number  about  325,000  and  have  increased  at 
a  rate  of  18  percent  annually  for  the  last  five  years. 
78,008  inspections  were  made  in  1967-68  which 
amounts  to  less  than  one  inspection  for  every  four 
hazards  or  risks. 


I.  FIRE  PREVENTION— Continued 
Fire  Prevention  Engineering 

Objectives 


To  reduce  or  eliminate  fire  hazards  and  risks  by  in- 
specting properties  for  compliance  with  hazard  reduc- 
tion laws,  through  fire  safe  design  of  equipment  and 
through  the  introduction  and  operation  of  fire  safe 
procedures  by  wildland  users. 

General  Description 

Fire  prevention  engineering  is  the  prevention  of 
fires  causing  loss  of  life,  destruction  of  forests,  water- 
shed and  range  lands,  real  and  personal  property  by : 
(a)  reducing  or  eliminating  fire  by  abatement  of 
hazardous  vegetation  on  private  property,  all  rights- 
of-way,  recreation  areas  and  industrial  operations 
(statutes  require  abatement  around  structures  and 
power  lines) ;  (b)  the  introduction  of  fire-safe  oper- 
ating practices  to  private  and  commercial  users  of 
wildland  areas  and  persuading  citizens  to  adopt  and 
use  those  practices;  and  (c)  obtaining  design  changes 
from  manufacturers  of  mechanical  equipment  where 
such  changes  are  needed  to  eliminate  fire  risks. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $374,311 

Personnel  man-years 23 


Estimated 

Estimated 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$380,824 

$389,359 

23.3 

23 

Output 

Projects 

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Research  and  Analysis 

General  Description 


Estimated 
1969-70 


People  are  related  to  both  the  cause  of  forest  fires 
and  the  increasing  annual  incidence.  Children-caused 
fires  have  become  a  major  problem.  Research,  there- 
fore, is  necessary  in  human  behavior  relative  to  fire. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  of  forest  fire  prevention  research  is 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  man-caused  forest  fires 
through  the  modification  of  the  fire-related  behavior 
of  wildland  users.  Analysis  of  division  fire  reporting 
systems  data  also  seeks  ways  to  affect  a  reduction  in 
fire  numbers. 


8  Fire  prevention  research  evaluates  the  effectiveness 

of  existing  prevention  measures  in  comparison  with 
experimental  modification  of  these  or  new  measures. 
It  also  seeks  to  improve  understanding  of  the  complex 
interrelated  factors  responsible  for  fire  starts.  Through 
these  means  particular  areas  of  weakness  in  fire  pre- 
vention efforts  are  identified  and  effective  measures 
to  correct  them  devised. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $40,260 

Personnel  man-years 0.8 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$31,039 

$33,186 

0.8 

0.8 

Output 

Employees  trained  for  one  (1) 
week 

Employees  trained  for  two  (2) 
weeks 


Actual 
1967-68 

36 

ISO 


Estimated 
1968-69 

36 

180 


Estimated 
1969-70 

36 

180 


Class  attendance  now  at  maximum  with  available  facilities. 


Need 


Training 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  training  is  to  maintain  a  high  level 
of  competence  in  fire  prevention  techniques  among 
division  personnel.  Fire  prevention  training  is  es- 
pecially important  because  much  of  the  work  must  be 
accomplished  by  personnel  whose  major  assignment 
is  in  fire  control  and  other  programs. 


Personnel  of  the  division  must  be  trained  in  order 
to  determine  fire  causes.  Fire  cause  determination  is 
essential  to  an  effective  fire  prevention  action  pro- 
gram. 

Training  is  necessary  for  effective  law  enforcement 
action,  the  collection  of  evidence,  and  the  successful 
prosecution  of  law  violators. 


General  Description 

Training  is  given  in  all  phases  of  fire-cause  deter- 
mination, law  enforcement  practices  and  procedures, 
fire  prevention  engineering,  information  and  educa- 
tion, and  research  and  analysis  techniques. 

input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $29,320 

Personnel  man-years 1.8 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$29,830 
1.8 

$31,029 
1.8 

RESOURCES 
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II.   FIRE  CONTROL,  STATE   RESPONSIBILITY    LAND 


Need 


The  climate,  vegetation  and  topography  which  create 
California's  rich  endowment  in  natural  resources  also 
make  our  state  the  most  vulnerable  to  wildfires  of  any- 
place in  the  world.  AVildland  fires  are  a  constant  threat 
to  natural  resources  and  human  life  and  property. 
If  California  residents  are  to  enjoy  the  products  and 
usefulness  of  the  wildlands,  now  and  in  the  future, 
an  adequate  degree  of  fire  protection  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  value  of  the  wildland  areas  for  timber,  range 
and  water  production  for  recreation  and  scenic  bene- 
fits and  as  a  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  is  rapidly 
rising  with  the  stimulus  of  increased  population  and 
economic  activity  within  the  state.  As  these  values 
and  risks  rise,  the  potential  for  damage  from  mldfire 
also  rises. 

Wildland  fires  do  not  respect  property  or  political 
boundaries.  California  fire  season  weather  is  marked 
by  high  temperatures,  low  hiuuidity,  long  rainless 
periods  and  periodic  high  winds.  Together  with  heavy 
human  use  of  wildland  areas,  these  conditions  result 
in  a  high  potential  for  the  start  and  spread  of  wild- 
land  fires.  Once  "running,"  wildland  fires  can  gen- 
erate fantastic  rates  of  spread  and  energy  release.  A 
single  fire  can  result  in  millions  of  dollars  of  damage. 
What  is  needed  is  a  statewide  system  of  fire  protection 
that  can  rapidlj'  detect  and  attack  fires  and  that  has 
the  capability  to  quickly  expand  through  the  depth 
of  its  organizational  strength  to  cope  with  fires  that 
escape  initial  control.  This  is  the  system  provided 
under  the  fire  plan  of  the  State  Forester  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Forestry.  The  elements  of  the  control 
system  include  detection,  dispatching  and  communica- 
tions,  ground  and  air   attack,   and  fire   defense   im- 


provements. Also  included  are  contracted  protection, 
fire  equipment  maintenance,  research  and  develop- 
ment and  training  elements.  Each  element  is  inter- 
dependent on  the  proper  functioning  of  the  other 
elements.  All  are  required  in  a  system  capable  of 
coping  with  California's  wildland  fire  protection 
problem.  In  emergency  situations  personnel  from  these 
elements  and  from  other  programs  are  used  in  fire 
control  operations. 

Approximately  4,800  wildland  fires  are  attacked 
and  controlled  annually  on  38  million  acres  of  state 
responsibility  areas. 

Authority 

Public  Eesources  Code  Sections  4102,  4125-4135, 
4114,  4120,  4141,  4142,  4185-4187.  The  State  Board 
of  Forestry  has  classified  the  wildlands  as  required, 
and  the  lands  so  delineated  are  those  protected.  This 
program  is  part  of  the  national  system  of  wildland 
fire  protection  supported  by  the  federal  government 
under  Section  2  of  the  Clarke  McNary  Act  of  1924. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  fire  control  program  is  to  hold 
fire  damages  to  a  level  so  that  the  flow  of  economic 
and  social  benefits  from  the  wildlands  will  not  be  im- 
paired. This  objective  would  be  met  if  all  wildfires 
could  be  discovered  and  controlled  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  intending  that  control  should  be  achieved  in 
most  cases  with  initial  attack  forces  and  at  least  by 
10  a.m.  of  the  day  following  discovery. 

A  fire  protection  system  which  provides  a  proper 
balance  of  the  several  elements  with  their  manpower, 
equipment  and  improvements  shall  be  established  and 
maintained  for  this  purpose. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 2,104.4    2,155.3    2,155.3  $29,677,637 

Workload  adjustments -          104.3           6.5  - 

Totals,   Fire   Control,   State    Responsi- 
bility   Land    2,104.4   2,259.6    2,161.8  $29,677,637 

General  Fund 28,113,8^9 

Federal  funds  1,041,164 

ReimhurseTnents    523,124 

Program  Elements : 

Detection    47.3         48.9         48.5  $515,402 

Dispatching  and  communications 114          117.9       117  2,135,000 

Ground  attack 1,300       1,432       1,3.86  14,102,999 

Air   attack   12.2         12.6         12.0  1,342,915 

Fire  defense  improvements 201          207.7      210.8  2,367,330 

Contracted  protection 6.9           7.1           7  3,916,997 

Training   112.1       115.9   ,    115.1  1,135,822 

Research  and  development 3.5           3.7           3.6  111,215 

Fire  equipment  maintenance 104.3       107.S       107  1,303,296 

General  support  distribution 203.1       206          204.2  2,746,661 


$30,395,870 

$30,683,919 

1,773,253 

1,216,888 

$32,169,123 

$31,900,807 

30,669,814 

30,474,524 

1,006,261 

970,838 

493,048 

455,445 

$551,513 

$549,524 

2,051,564 

2,531,799 

15,724,883 

15,018,363 

1,554,771 

1,112,090 

2,511,518 

2,768,599 

4,249,619 

4,302,435 

1,206,527 

1,224,074 

117,641 

122,.336 

1,392,058 

1,414,793 

2,809,029 

2,856,794 

Detection 


Output 


Estimated 
1969-70 


615 


637 


633 


Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69 

Wildland    fires    first    reported 

by  Division  of  Forestry 

Need 

Kapid  detection  of  wildland  fire  starts  is  essential 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  initial  attack  action  and 


the  control  of  wildland  fires  while  still  small.  A  sur- 
veillance system  is  required  as  the  eyes  of  the  fire 
control  system. 


23 — 4315     P 
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FIRE  CONTROL,  STATE   RESPONSIBILITY   LAND— Continued 
Detection — Continued 
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Olijectives 

The  prompt  and  positive  identification  of  all  un- 


8    controlled  fires  as  soon  as  possible  after  ignition. 


General  Description 

The  detection  element  utilizes  fixed  lookouts,  air- 
craft, local  citizens  and  mobile  ground  patrols.  Sev- 
enty-seven fixed  lookouts  and  four  aerial  patrols  are 
operated  to  meet  detection  objections.  Two  air  patrols 
are  operated  cooperatively  with  the  timber  industry  in 
the  north  coast  district,  and  two  are  operated  in  lieu 


of  previous  fixed  detection  in  the  San  Joaquin  and 
south  coast  districts  respectively. 

The  basic  detection  system  is  augmented  by  emer- 
gency aerial  detection  to  discover  the  large  number 
of  fires  started  by  lightning  storms.  Emergency  detec- 
tion is  provided  to  areas  of  high  hazard,  high  value 
and  inaccessible  areas  during  periods  of  abnormal 
fire  danger,  decreased  visibility  or  increased  risk. 


Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $515,402  $551,513  $549,524 

Personnel  man-years 47.3  48.9  48.5 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Output  Actual 

1957-60  J 

Total  crew  runs 30,927  33,564 

Need 

A  communications  system  and  dispatch  personnel 
are  required  to  receive  reports  of  fire,  flood,  rescue 
and  other  emergencies,  to  respond  with  the  nearest 
forces  available,  and  continue  to  support  these  forces 
until  the  emergency  is  controlled.  A  central  facilitj' 
is  required  that  must  monitor  emergency  readiness, 
status  of  available  forces  and  status  of  forces  com- 
mitted to  an  emergency  or  emergencies.  The  forces 
dispatched  include  Division  of  Forestry  forces,  pri- 
vate sector  resources,  other  government  agencies  and 
mutual  aid  fire  departments.  Dispatch  and  communi- 
cations are  needed  to  alert  and  call  out  all  available 
forces  to  meet  emergency  conditions. 

Oijectives 

The  ob.iective  of  the  dispatching  and  communica- 
tions element  is  to  provide  a  rapid  and  reliable  means 
of  transmitting  and  receiving  information  between 
the  division  headquarters  and  the  six  districts,  be- 
tween each  district  headquarters  and  its  ranger  units, 
between  each  ranger  unit  headquarters  and  its  sta- 
tions, and  between  any  division  office  and  cooperating 
agencies.  The  system  must  provide  mobile  command 
communications  among  fire  control  forces  on  a  going 
fire  perimeter,  and  provide  support  communications 
between  the  fire  scene  and  dispatch  centers. 

General  Description 

Dispatch  and  communication  centers  are  main- 
tained at  30  ranger  unit  headquarters,  six   district 


Dispatching  and  Comnnunications 

headquarters  and  division  headquarters.  These  units 


Estimated 
3959-70 
33,350 


and  cooperators  are  joined  by  a  communications  sys- 
tem of  VHF  and  microwave  radio,  and  wire  line.  This 
communications  system  extends  from  district  and 
ranger  unit  dispatch  and  communication  centers  to 
the  various  conservation  camps,  lookouts,  air  attack 
bases,  and  forest  fire  stations  operated  by  the  division. 
Approximately  3,000  radio  units  are  in  operation. 
Wire  line  connections  are  made  to  commercial  tele- 
phone services  where  available,  and  the  division  oper- 
ates and  maintains  1,785  miles  of  its  own  telephone 
lines.  To  insure  positive  communications,  both  tele- 
phone and  radio  communications  are  established  at 
almost  all  locations. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $2,135,000 

Personnel  man-years 114 


Workload  Information 

A  new  statewide  radio  communications  plan  has 
been  developed  as  recommended  by  the  Governor's 
Task  Force  on  Efficiency  and  Cost  Control.  The  plan 
meets  changing  operational  requirements  and  allows 
competitive  bidding  on  radio  system  components.  The 
first  phase  of  this  plan  has  been  implemented  in  1968- 
69.  The  second  phase  is  proposed  in  1969-70.  An  in- 
crease in  the  division's  equipment  replacement  budget 
is  essential  to  carry  out  this  plan  (see  explanation 
under  Ground  Attack  Element). 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$2,051,564 

$2,531,799 

117.9 

117 

Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


State  responsibility   area  fires         6,035 

WiUlland  acres  burned 163,378 

Number    of    large    fires     (300 

acres  plus)    45 

Number  of  extra  period  fires 
(not  controlled  by  10:00  am 
of  day  following  discovery)  73 

Need 


Fires  must  be  attacked  and  extinguished  by  ground 
forces  in  order  to  insure  control. 


Estimated 
1968-59 

6,250 
214,000 

46 


76 


Ground  Attack 

The  land  area  protected  by  the  state  has  been  di- 
vided into  fire  suppression  station  first  attack  areas. 
Suppression  stations  are  located  within  each  area 
based  on  the  risk  of  fires  starting,  the  hazard  of  fires 
spreading  and  the  value  of  the  resources  protected, 
disregarding  ownership,  political  and  administrative 
boundaries. 
Objectives 

To  provide  ground  attack  forces  including  pumper 
crews,  bulldozer-transport  units  and  conservation 
camp  crews  sufBcient  to  assure  control  of  all  wildfiires. 


Estimated 
1959-70 

6,210 
184,000 

46 


75 
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II.  FIRE  CONTROL,  STATE   RESPONSIBILITY  LAND— Continued 

Ground  Attack — Continued 


To  attack  all  fires  as  quickly  as  possible  by  ground 
attack  forces  including-  pumper  crews,  and  bulldozer- 
transport  units.  Forces  dispatched  shall  be  sufficient  to 
insure  prompt  control.  Inmate  crews  from  conserva- 
tion camps  are  dispatched  to  tires  Avhere  large 
amounts  of  hand  labor  are  required. 

Qeneral  Description 

Ground  attack  is  the  attack  and  control  of  state  re- 
sponsibility area  fires  by  groitnd  mobile  units — the 
forest  fire  pumper  crews  and  bulldozer-transport 
crews  based  at  initial  attack  forest  fire  stations. 
Ground  attack  is  the  basic  element  of  the  fire  control 
system,  and  includes  the  rapid  reinforcement  strength 
of  the  crews  and  equipment  of  the  conservation  camp 
program.  There  are  235  forest  fire  stations  from 
which  375  forest  fire  pumper  trucks  and  58  bulldozer- 
transport  units  operate.  144  crews  are  available  at 
the  33  conservation  camps  and  the  Oak  Glen  Job 
Corps  Center. 

The  location  and  strength  of  these  forces  are  vari- 
able and  dependent  on  the  magnitude  of  the  fire 
problem  in  a  given  area.  Factors  considered  to  opti- 
mize the  distribution  of  these  forces  include : 

(1)  Accessibility; 

(2)  Eisk,  or  tlie  potential  for  fire  starts ; 

(3)  Hazard,  or  the  difficulty  of  fire  control ; 

(4)  Values,  including  the  value  of  lands,  the 
vegetative  cover,  the  recreational  values  and  use, 
and  the  value  of  the  potentials  for  detrimental 
erosion  and  flood  following  denudation  of  vegeta- 
tive cover ; 

(5)  Location  of  protection  units  of  adjacent  fire 
protection  agencies  and  mutual  aid  understandings ; 


(6)  The  need  for  organizational  depth  to  sus- 
tain aggressive  initial  attack  and  to  hold  losses 
within  objectives  on  those  fires  escaping  initial  at- 
tack; 

(7)  Length  of  the  fire  season  and  climatic  and 
weather  factors. 

Ground  attack  units  provide  immediate  response 
to  reported  fires.  Through  the  dispatching  and  com- 
munications element,  these  initial  attack  units  are 
supported  by  the  air  attack  element,  mutual  aid  co- 
operators,  private  and  industrial  resources,  and  most 
importantly  manpower  and  equipment  from  the  con- 
servation camp  and  job  corps  program. 

During  the  winter  nonfire  season  only  those  facili- 
ties and  personnel  essential  to  yearlong  responsibili- 
ties are  maintained  in  operational  status. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1959-70 


Expenditures    $14,102,999  §15,724,883  $15,018,.363 

Personnel   man-years    1,300  1,432  1,336 

Worhload  Information 

The  1968-69  input  level  reflects  the  Division  of 
Forestry's  anticipated  emergency  fire  suppression 
needs.  , 

Necessary  funds  are  included  to  meet  normal  equip- 
ment replacement  criteria  standards. 

The  Ben  Lomond  and  Pine  Grove  Conservation 
Camps  have  been  enlarged  to  house  20  more  wards. 
This  requires  two  additional  man-years  for  super- 
vision of  additional  crews  in  firefighting  and  other 
work  activities. 

Increased  workload  at  the  Davis  equipment  facility 
requires  two  additional  man-3'ears. 


Air  Attack 


Output 

State  responsibility  area  fires 
responded  

State  responsibility  area  fires, 
first  attacks   


Need 


Actual 
1967-68 

509 
108 


Estimated 
1968-69 

527 
112 


Estimated 
1969-70 

524 
111 


Rapid  initial  attack  is  the  key  to  fire  control  suc- 
cess. Aircraft  can  provide  more  rapid  initial  attack 
to  areas  remote  from  ground  attack  forces,  holding 
fire  spread  until  adequate  ground  attack  forces  ar- 
rive. 

Otjectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  enough  air  bases  so  that 
mo.st  remote  fires  can  be  attacked  from  the  air  within 
20  minutes  of  first  report.  Sufficient  aircraft  are  pro- 
vided so  that  within  one  hour  after  initial  dispatch 
10  to  12  drops  of  300  to  500  gallons  of  fire  retardant 
per  hour  can  be  made.  Air  attack  coverage  and 
strength  is  provided  by  a  combination  of  state-eon- 
tractd  aircraft  and  aircraft  controlled  by  cooperating 
agencies. 


General  Description 

Air  attack  includes  operation  of  air  bases  and  air- 
craft and  purchase  of  retardants.  Aircraft  used  in- 
clude fixed  wing  aerial  tankers  for  fire  retardant 
drops,  light  aircraft  and  helicopters  for  coordination 
of  retardant  drops,  scouting  and  surveillance,  move- 
ment of  men  and  equipment  and  command  and  con- 
trol. Aircraft  and  pilots  are  furnished  by  private  eon- 
tractors. 

The  Division  of  Forestry  cooperates  closely  with  the 
U.S.  Fore.st  Service  in  the  use  of  air  attack.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry  contracts  for  21  fixed  wing  aerial 
tankers  at  13  air  attack  bases.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service 
operates  at  13  air  attack  bases.  Six  of  the  bases  are 
joint  operations  where  personnel  and  aircraft  are  used 
interchangeably,  and  cooperatively. 

Input                                                          Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $1,342,915  $1,554,771  $1,112,090 

Personnel  man-years 12.2  12.6  12.6 

Worlcload  Information 

The  1968-69  input  level  reflects  the  Division  of  For- 
estry's anticipated  emergency  fire  suppression  needs. 
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II.  FIRE  CONTROL,  STATE  RESPONSIBILITY  LAND— Continued 
Fire  Defense  Improvements 

Output  i967l!^'s        1968^9        x969-7o'  Starts  while  small,  with  a  subsequent  reduction  in  the 

Maintenance :  numbers  of  large  fires. 

Fuelbreaks  (miles)   1,509.4  1,653.9  1,803.9  ,  r,        ■     • 

Firebreaks  (miles) 277  303.8  333.8  General  Description 

Access  roads   (miles) 3,726.8  3,777.2  3,832.2 

Water  cisterns 238  268  303  Fire  deiense  improvements,  or  "built-in"  fire  pro- 

fafer'Sands  -""l"".^-"!^  I""  ^43  ^43  ^4!  tectioii,  are  fuelbreaks,  firebreaks,  access  roads,  water 

New  Consteuction:  cisterns,  heliports,  lielispots  and  safety  islands.  These 

Fuelbreiiks  (miles)  144.5  150  150  improvements  permit  the  rapid  mobilization  of  ade- 

Firebreaks    (miles)    26.8  30  30  „       <.  i     1   /  -j  •i.-i-i  t        j 

Access  roads  (miles)  50.4  55  60  quate  control  lorces.  provide  accessibility  and  reduce 

Water  cisterns 30  35  38  the  time  lag  of  "going  fire"  preparation  by  dividing 

fafetr^islands''!"!!!":!::::  -  5  10  large  expanses  of  fuek  with  lines  and  facilities  which 

can  be  utilized  rapidly  and  safely  to  limit  the  uncon- 

„    ,  trolled  forward  spread  and  intensity  of  a  runaway 

fire.  Many  of  these  projects  are  accomplished  as  part 

Fire  defense  improvements  are  needed  to  break  up  of  the  regular  work  of  conservation  camp  crews  when 

large  expanses  of  flammable  fuels  through  a  land  and  tliey  are  not  involved  in  going  fires, 

fuel  treatment  program,  to  provide  safe  ground  and  ,       ^  .  ,   ,         ^ ,..,_,., , 

.    ,  T  .  .  J?      -i-i-  T       (^   -\-s  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

aerial  access  and  water  storage  lacilities.  In  Oaiiior-  1967-6S        1968-69        i969-7o 

nia,  the  combination  of  land  use,  fire  occurrence,  ex-  Expenditures $2,367,330  $2,511,518   $2,768,599 

tensive  flammable  fuels,  high  flre  danger  and  moun-  Personnel  man-years 201  207.7  210.8 

tainous  topography,  may  result  in  conflagration-type  Workload  Information 
fires  which  can  quickly  overwhelm  the  other  fire  con-  mi      j      i  „  „       ,   „  . 

trol  elements  development  ot  fire  deiense  improvements  by 

conservation  camp  crews  continues  to  increase.  Three 

-, .     .  additional    man-j^ears    and    equipment    replacement 

■'     '  needs  described  under  other  elements  are  essential  to 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  provide  a  "de-  meet  this  expanding  workload.  Part  of  the  effort  of 

fense  in  depth"  throughout  the  wildland  areas.  This  the  new  Northern   California  Youth  Center  will  be 

minimizes  conflagration  potential  and  enables  the  in-  directed  into  fire  defense  improvements  (see  eonserva- 

itial  attack  forces  to  control  a  greater  number  of  fire  tion  camp  program,  training  element). 


Contracted  Protection 


Output 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-S9 

5,232,000 
4,271,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 

5.232.000 
4,271 ,000 


Acres  Protected  : 

U.S.  Forest  Service 5,232,000 

Counties 4,271,000 

Need 

In  the  interest  of  economy,  to  avoid  duplication,  and 
in  recognition  of  existing  protection  organizations,  the 
Division  of  Forestry  contracts  with  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  five  counties  for  the  protection  of  state 
responsibility  lands.  Certain  scattered  federal  lands 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement are  protected  under  contract. 

Otjectives 

It  is  the  objective  to  provide  a  level  of  fire  protec- 
tion for  these  state  responsibility  areas  comparable  to 
similar  lands  protected  directly  by  the  state.  In  plan- 
ning the  fire  protection  service  to  be  provided  under 
agreement,  the  State  Forester  endeavors  to  plan  and 
to  finance  protection  units  which  shall  give  an  equal 
degree  of  protection  to  lands  of  equal  risks,  hazards 
and  value  under  similar  conditions  and  within  reason- 
able economic  limits. 

General  Description 

Because  of  ownership  patterns  and  protection  capa- 
bilities for  state  responsibility  lands  within  and  adja- 


cent to  national  forest  boundaries,  and  because  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  maintains  a  sizable  and  effective 
forest  fire  protection  organization  to  protect  federal 
lands,  it  is  most  economical  and  efficient  to  contract 
the  protection  of  5.2  million  acres  of  state  responsibil- 
ity areas  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Because  of  the 
capability,  efficiency  and  historic  operation  of  the 
county  fire  protection  organizations  in  Los  Angeles, 
Kern,  Ventura.  Santa  Barbara  and  Marin  Counties, 
the  Division  of  Forestry  contracts  with  these  units 
for  the  protection  of  4,2  million  acres  of  state  respons- 
ibility areas.  Expenses  for  the  planned  protection 
units  are  funded  at  the  level  comparable  to  similar 
units  within  the  state  direct  protection  area.  Two 
million  acres  of  scattered  federal  lands  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  arc 
protected  by  the  state  under  contracts  that  reimburse 
the  state  by  about  $497,000. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

E-^cpenditures .$3,916,997 

Personnel  man-years 6.9 

Worlxload  Information 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$4,249,619 
7.1 


Estimated 

1969-70 

$4,302,435 

7 


Funds  are  included  for  fire  station  cooks  in  order 
to  provide  a  comparable  level  of  contracted  service  in 
Kern  County. 
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II.  FIRE  CONTROL,  STATE  RESPONSIBILITY  LAND— Continued 

Training 

°"*P"*  js^^g        i%M9        igeg^yo'  °^  employees  through  development  and  improvement 

Field  unit  fire  control  train-  of  fire  Control  knowledge  and  skill. 

ing  (man-Iionrs) 46,000  50,000  50,000 

Fire  academy  training  (man-  General  Description 

hours) 41,000  50,000  55,000 

Seasonal  firefighter  training  Training  is  given  in  all  phases  of  rural  and  wild- 

(man-hours)    67,000       100,000       100,000  land  fire  suppression.  Major  subject  areas  include  an 

\eed  80-hour  seasonal  firefighter  training  course ;  basic  fire 

_  ,.,,,...  ,    ,       ,-,  ,1  indoctrination  and  equipment  operation  for  forest  fire 

Personnel  of  the  division  must  be  thoroughly  ^^^^^^  dvWevs,  foremen,  and  forestry  equipment  oper- 
tramed  m  the  use  of  modern  fire  control  techniques,  ^^^^^  advanced  fire  behavior  and  large  fire  manage- 
equipment  and  fire  management  principles  to  effec-  ^^^^  training  for  administrative  classes;  specialized 
tivelymeet  the  ob.]ectiye  of  the  fire  control  program.  ^^^^.,^3  -^  ^^^  ^^^^^^3^  ^^^^  management,  air  attack  co- 
Training  IS  necessary  m  order  to  weld  the  hundreds  ordination,  helitack  operations,  communications,  and 
of  seasonal  employees  into  effective  firefightmg  crews  equipment  maintenance.  Training  is  provided  at  the 
and  units.  ^^^  academy  as  well  as  on  the  job. 

OljecUves  \npui  Adual  Estimated  Estimated 

...  .  1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

the  ob,]ective  is  to  constantly  improve  the  quality  Expenditures  $1,135,822  $1,206,527  $1,224,074 

of  fire  control  services  by  increasing  the  effectiveness  Personnel  man-years 112.1  115.9  115.1 


Research  and  Development 


Need 


A  research  and  development  element  is  required  to 
keep  the  fire  control  program  abreast  of  new  tech- 
niques and  equipment  developments. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  improve  fire  control  techniques, 
reduce  costs,  and  fulfill  the  state's  share  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  wildland  research  plan  sponsored  by  the 
State  Board  of  Forestry  and  to  bring  research  and 
development  results  into  operational  use. 

General  Description 

A  cooperative  program  of  fire  control  research  and 
development  exists  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  wild- 
land  fire  departments.  Principal  cooperators  are  the 
California  Division  of  Forestry,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  U.S.  Forest  Service  including  the  Pacific 


Southwest  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station, 
other  fire  departments  such  as  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Fire  Department  and  private  cooperators  and  spon- 
sors. The  present  state-sponsored  program  includes  a 
contracted  project  "Economics  of  Fire  Protection" 
at  the  University  of  California ;  and  contract  projects 
in  fuelbreak  maintenance,  fire  weather,  and  fire  con- 
trol tactics  and  systems  at  the  Pacific  Southwest  For- 
est and  Eange  Experiment  Station.  The  Division  of 
Forestrj^  evaluates  new  tools  and  develops  fire  equip- 
ment not  available  commercially.  Personnel  shown  co- 
ordinate research  projects,  incorporate  research  re- 
sults into  fire  control  operations,  and  develop  and  test 
equipment. 

Input  Actual 

1957-68 

Expenditures $111,215 

Personnel  man-years 3.5 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$117,641 
3.7 

$122,336 
3.6 

Output 

Mobile  Equipment  Maintained : 
Direct  fire  control  (Forest 
firetrucks,  bulldozer- 
transport  units  and  pilot 

and  service  units) 

Support  (all  other) 

Stationary  Equipment 
Maintained : 

Generators  and  pumps  _     _ 

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 


674 
1,546 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-?0 


343 


649 

1,458 


328 


Fire  Equipment  Maintenance 

ards  must  be  met  or  exceeded  on  Forestry-operated 
equipment  to  attain  projected  equipment  life  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost,  and  to  assure  that  the  equipment  will 
function  under  the  stress  of  fire  control  emergencies. 
Down  time  cannot  be  tolerated  during  emergencies. 


644 
1,451 


328 


The  ability  of  the  division  to  perform  its  fire  con- 
trol mission  and  achieve  fire  control  objectives  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  efficient  functioning  of  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  fire  control  equipment  at  the  time  of  need.  The 
fire  control  mission  of  the  division  exposes  equipment 
to  demand  loading  far  in  excess  of  average  user  ap- 
plication. Thus,  manufacturers'  maintenance  stand- 


Otjectives 

The  equipment  maintenance  objective  is  a  safe,  effi- 
cient, dependable  fleet  of  fire  control  and  support 
equipment.  Eegardless  of  individual  equipment  appli- 
cation, all  equipment  should  be  available  for  use  95 
percent  of  the  high-use  period. 

General  Description 

Equipment  operated  by  the  division  is  highly  di- 
verse, ranging  in  t^'-pe  from  standby  emergency  power 
plants     for     mountaintop     microwave     installations 
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!l.  FIRE  CONTROL,  STATE  RESPONSIBILITY  LAND— Continued 

Fire  Equipment  Maintenance — Continued 


through  inmate  buses  to  fire  attack  bulldozers.  Each 
respective  unit  of  equipment  when  purchased  lias  a 
projected  life  expectancy  based  upon  adequate  care 
and  maintenance.  Minimum  maintenance  standards 
are  established  by  individual  manufacturers  accord- 
ing- to  anticipated  use  in  average  application. 

Equipment  is  assigned  to  the  various  organizational 
levels :  division  headquarters,  district  headquarters, 
ranger  units  and  conservation  camps.  Managers  at 
these  levels  or  units  maintain  the  equipment  to  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  State  Forester.  To  provide  ad- 
ministrators with  technical  assistance,  20  equipment 
maintenance  foremen  are  employed.  Bach  equipment 
maintenance  foreman  is  assigned  to  a  specific  geo- 
graphic area  and  must  be  cognizant  of  equipment 
types  and  individual  equipment  conditions  witliin 
this  area. 


A  preventive  maintenance  program  tailored  to  off- 
highway  use  of  equipment  is  followed.  Due  to  the  de- 
centralized assignment  of  equipment,  daily  mainte- 
nance is  performed  by  drivers  and  operators.  The 
maintenance  foremen  check  equipment  and  records  to 
assure  conformance  to  maintenance  standards. 

When  repairs  are  necessary,  the  degree  of  repair 
and  the  assignment  of  equipment  dictates  whether  it 
is  repaired  by  division  employees  at  any  one  of  three 
levels  of  division  shops,  or  by  an  authorized  vendor 
under  the  general  guidance  of  a  forestry  equipment 
maintenance  foreman. 

Input  Actua!  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures   $1,303,296    $1,392,058    $1,414,793 

Perscniiel  man-years 104,3  107.8  107 


III.  FIRE  PROTECTION,  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACT 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-63  58-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1966-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 
Reimbursements    


715 


727.8       727.8 


$6,204,001 
$6,204,001 


$6,690,641 
$6,690,641 


$6,728,473 
$6,7S8,4'rS 


Need 

A  need  exists  to  provide  adequate  and  economical 
fire  protection  services  which  are  the  financial  respon- 
sibility of  local  government.  It  has  been  found  most 
advantageous  in  many  places  to  meet  this  need  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  Division  of  Forestry's  exist- 
ing fire  protection  organization  and  depth,  which  can 
economically  pro^vide  an  adequate  service  on  a  con- 
tractual basis  without  increasing  the  number  of  gov- 
ernmental units. 

AtitJtoriti/ 

Section  4142  of  the  Public  Resources  Code,  and 
Board  of  Forestry  Policy,  Division  II,  Part  2,  Article 
3. 

Objectives 

In  cooperation  with  local  government,  as  a  fire  pro- 
tection  organization   "in  being,"  provide   a  unified 


and  integrated  fire  protection  service  mutually  advan- 
tageous to  state  and  local  government,  as  local  govern- 
ment may  desire,  which  is  fully  reimbursable  to  the 
state. 

General  Description 

Twenty-six  counties  contract  with  the  Division  of 
Forestry  for  local  responsibility  fire  protection  serv- 
ices. A  variety  of  conditions  exist  under  the  contrac- 
tual arrangements.  In  some  areas  local  fire  stations 
and  county  equipment  are  used,  with  the  state  reim- 
bursed from  the  counties  for  manning  the  facilities.  In 
other  areas,  existing  Division  of  Forestry  fire  stations 
are  supplemented  by  the  counties  for  the  additional 
costs  of  fire  protection  to  lands  and  structures  outside 
tlie  division's  state  responsibilities. 


nput 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Dxpenditures   

Personnel  man-years 

$6,204,001 
715 

$6,690,641 

727.8 

$6,728,473 
727.8 

IV.  FOREST,   RANGE   AND  WATERSHED   MANAGEMENT 


Need 


Forest,  brush,  upland  range,  and  watershed  lands 
support  a  wood  products  industry  that  ranks  third 
among  the  states,  forage  for  an  important  livestock 
industry,  and  produce  95  percent  of  the  annual  water 
yield._  These  lands  are  valuable  for  recreation  and 
wildlife.   The   benefits   from   these   resources   can   be 


impaired  by  pest  epidemics,  improper  land-use  and 
management,  and  failure  to  develop  and  improve  the 
land  to  its  full  potential. 

Authority 

The  authority  for  this  program  is  Chapters  7-11, 
Part  2  Division  4  of  the  Public  Eesources  Code  and 
Section  12|,  Article  XIII  of  the  State  Constitution. 
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IV.   FOREST,   RANGE   AND  WATERSHED   MANAGEMENT— Continued 


Objectives 


The  over-all  objective  is  to  promote  the  maximum 
development  and  utilization  of  California's  privately 
owned  forest,  brush-range,  and  watershed  lands  in 
order  to  derive  the  greatest  public  benefit  by  encour- 
agement and  assistance  to  landowners,  regulation  of 
use,  demonstration  of  good  wildland  management,  and 


seeking  through  research  and  studies  the  knowledge 
needed  to  attain  such  development  and  utilization. 
Specific  objectives  and  goals  are  set  forth  for  each  of 
the  elements  that  are  included  in  this  program.  Ele- 
ments are  integrated  into  the  overall  program  and 
cross-benefits  are  produced  among  the  elements.  Per- 
sonnel often  work  in  more  than  one  element. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 

1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Contimiins  program  costs 107          110.9       110.2  $1,989,428 

AVoi'kload  adjustments -              -               2.7  - 

Totals,   Forest,   Range  and   Watershed 

Management    107          110.9       112.9  $1,989,428 

General  Fund 1,738,080 

Federal  funds   3,000 

Reimbursments    Z48,3i8 

Program  Elements : 

Forest  pest  protection 10.4         10.7         10.7  $239,822 

Reforestation  and  forest  nurseries 23.5         24..5         25  402,290 

Wildland  soil  and  watershed  manage- 
ment             4.4           4.6           4.5  204.222 

Brusbland  range  improvement 7.9           8.2           8.1  1.80,418 

Forest  practices 13.3         13.7         13.6  218,917 

Forest  advisory  services 9.4           9.8           9.7  15fl,683 

State  forests 23.8         24.6         26.2  440,226 

Timher  taxation 1.5           1.6           1.6  25,406 

General  support  distribution 12.8         13.4         13.5  172,444 


$2,073,833 

$2,144,123 

- 

75,740 

$2,073,833 

$2,219,863 

1,866,300 

2,032,002 

2,500 

2,500 

205,033 

185,361 

$208,677 

.$237,299 

416,689 

430,717 

245.901 

275,205 

133.945 

139.138 

224.836 

2.83,117 

1.^9.804 

166.511 

474.859 

519.735 

26.092 

28.520 

182,940 

189.621 

Forest  Pest 

Output                                                         Actual  Estimated  Estimsted 

1957-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Insect  control  pro.iects 9  9  9 

Insect  control  pro.iects    (trees 

treated)    .5.000  4.900  5,500 

Aerial  detection    (acres)    5,000,000  5,000,000  5,-300,000 

Blister  rust  control  survey 

(acres)     ' 17,800  18,200  25,000 

Blister  rust  control    (acres)  _-         4,500  4,600  6.000 

Research  pro.iects   (costs)   ___       42,300  44,000  46,000 

"Need 

Losses  from  forest  pests  amount  to  40  percent  of 
the  annual  timber  harvest  in  California.  Average  an- 
nual damage  from  insects  is  1.4  billion  board  feet 
and  disease  accounts  for  another  1  billion  board  feet 
lost.  Forest  animal  pests  contribute  a  further  loss. 
Forest  pest  losses  exceed  fire  losses  by  tenfold.  Pest 
epidemics  do  not  respect  property  lines  and  require 
concerted  action  from  both  landovwiers  and  the  state. 
A  detection  and  appraisal  system  is  required  to  lo- 
cate and  control  infestations. 

Objectives 

To  detect  all  serious  insect  infestations  and  disease 
infections,  control  such  when  epidemic,  in  cooperation 
with  landowners  within  approved  zones,  and  conduct 
necessary  research  related  to  control. 

General  Description 

Forest  pest  protection  is  divided  into  four  activities 
to  meet  the  overall  objective  of  preventing  and  con- 
trolling forest  pest  epidemics.  The  work  is  continuing 


Protection 

in  nature.  (1)  An  effective  system  of  detection  and 
survey  of  pest  damage  is  needed  to  keep  abreast  of 
conditions.  (2)  Where  action  is  required  to  control 
forest  insects,  zones  of  infestation  are  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Forestry.  Cooperation  is  solicited  from 
lando-WTiers  and  other  interests  and  necessary  control 
projects  are  conducted.  (3)  Control  of  forest  diseases 
is  limited  to  white  pine  blister  rust  infecting  sugar 
pine.  Using  an  economic  criteria,  the  Board  of  For- 
estry has  approved  108,489  acres  of  state  and  private 
land  within  zones  of  infection  that  justifies  treatment. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  program  is  contracted  to  the 
Forest  Service.  The  remainder  is  accomplished  by  the 
division  with  the  use  of  conservation  camp  crews.  (4) 
More  effective  control  of  forest  pests  is  dependent 
upon  research.  To  this  end  the  division  finances  three 
research  projects  at  the  University  of  California  con- 
cerned with  bark  beetles,  dwarf  mistletoe,  and  forest 
rodents.  This  element  is  partially  financed  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 


Input 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Expenditures     

Personnel  man-years 

$239,822 
10.4 

$208,677 
10.7 

$237,299 
10.7 

Workload  Information 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  southward  movement 
of  white  pine  blister  rust  disease  and  its  intensifica- 
tion in  new  areas  requires  increased  surveys  and  new 
control  zones.  Increased  use  of  forest  lands  requires 
more  intensive  ground  surveys  of  pest  damage. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   CONSERVATION — Continued 


J  IV.  FOREST,  RANGE  AND  WATERSHED  MANAGEMENT— Continued 

3  Reforestation  and  Forest  Nurseries 

5  Output                                     i967!I|'s        ?%r69        i969-7o'  being  expanded.  Total  capacity  of  the  three  will  meet 

^    Trees    distributed    3,000,000     3,200.000      3,500,000  the  goal  of  7  million  trees. 

g     Sacks   of  cones  collected 6,400              1,500              4,000  Stiiriip<j  inpliiflp  MiPmipnl  Virn«1i   nnntrnl    mpplianinal 

a    Pounds  of  seed  processed 12,600          3,000          8,000  isiuaies  mcmae  cnemicai  Drusu  control,  meenanicai 

2Q  Reforestation  studies  Site  preparation  and  planting  seed  and  seedlings.  Two 

jj^       conducted    21               20               20  research  projects  under  contract  to  the  University  of 

J?  Need  California  are  aimed  at  improving  quality  of  planting 

14  „,  .„.                   „      .                        .  ,  „           .  stock,  and  controlling  seed-destroying  rodents. 

15  two  million  acres  of  private  commercial  lorest  is  _,     ,       .  „             ... 

16  idle,  unproductive  or  reduced  in  productivity  due  to  Production  of  stock  is  primarily  1-  and  2-year-old 
II  past  fires,  poor  loa'ging  practices  or  unsuccessful  at-  seedlings.   Seedling  trees  are  sold  to  qualified  land- 

19  tempts  to  change  land  use.  Government  aid  and  en-  owners  at  cost  of  production  for  reforestation  and 

20  couragement  in  reforestation  is  a  worldwide  practice  certain  other  purposes  of  public  benefit.  Two  of  the 

52  due  to  the  beneficial  social  effects  of  tree  planting  and  nurseries  distribute  bare-root  planting  stock.  The 
23  the  high  economic  future  returns  from  tree  crops.  Davis  headquarters  nursery  produces  seedlings  in 
It  This  element  is  part  of  a  national  program  to  main-  small  tarpaper  containers  primarUy  for  farm  wind- 
26  tain  forest  productivity,  encourage  private  owners  breaks  and  soil  erosion  control  in  droughty  valley  and 
II  in    forest    management    and    reap    the    social    and  foothill  sites.  The  Davis  nursery  also  has  facilities  to 

29  economic  benefits  obtainable  from  forest  land  when  process  the  state's  needs  in  forest  tree  seed.  In  1967, 

30  planted  with  trees.  Landowners  have  been  effectively  12,600  lbs.  of  clean  seed  were  processed.  Financial 
p  using  the  state's  tree  production  since  1922.  Present  assistance  is  received  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
33  nursery  production  of  3  million  trees  annually  is  not  under  the  federal  Clarke-McNary  Act  for  nursery 
II  adequate  to  achieve  the  objective.  California's  climate  stock  production.  Some  landowners  cooperate  in  fed- 

36  and   tree   species   and  brushv  competition  result  in  eral  cost-sharing  programs.  Conservation  camp  crews 

37  difficult  and  costly  planting. 'Research  and  studies  of  <ire  used  in  the  production  of  trees  and  for  the  hand 

39  local  conditions  are  required.  Private  owners  must  be  labor  required  for  experimental  projects. 

40  encouraged.  This  element  is  complementary  with  ad-  Eeforestation  studies  to  assist  in  developino-  suc- 

42  visory  services  to  owners.  In  addition  to  nursery  stock  cessful  and  economical  reforestation  methods  will  re- 

43  to  plant  nonproductive  forest  land,  landowners  need  main  as  follows :  Bight  on  private  land,  three  on  U,S. 
II  plants  for  watershed  protection,  soil  erosion  control  Forest  Service  land,  at  all  division  nurseries,  at  five 
46  and  farm  windbreaks.  conservation  camps,  at  three  division  administrative 
48  Objectives  sites,  and  on  four  state  forests. 

49 

50  Produce  and  distribute  annually  7  million  forest 

g  tree  seedlings  for  reforestation  of  denuded,  idle  and  '"""*                                        ^'^^s       ^isei^s        ll" 

53  nonproductive  private  forest  land  in  accordance  with  Expenditures    $402,290      $416,689      $430,717 

H  interest  and  demand  of  owners ;  and  conduct  refor-          Personnel  man-years 23.5             24.3                25 

56  cstation  studies  and  research  to  enable  the  successful 

IJ  and  economical  reforestation  of  lands  in  California.  Workload  Information 

5^  Qeneral  Description 

g"  Expansion  of  one  nursery  will  require  additional 

62  The  state  operates  three  nurseries  presently  produc-  professional  supervision  of  the  nursery  in  1969-70  to 

63  ing  3  million  seedlings  annually.  Two  nurseries  are  handle  the  added  workload  of  increased  production. 
65 

^^  Wildland  Soil  and  Watershed  Management 

69  °"*''"*  19ct!!|'s        !96S!l9        fSi'o'  iieeded  for  land  use  and  management  decisions;  the 

70  Soil-vegetation  mapping  (acres)  214,000       300,000       300,000  third  component  is  direct-action  emergency  watershed 

72  ^TprolecTsr!!°!l^*i°° 11              13                7  protection    to    safeguard    on-site    and    down-stream 

73  Emergency  revegetation  values. 

74  (acres) 92,900         125,000  26,000 

75  Watershed  management  Ohjectives 

76  research  (man-hours) 4,000  4,000            4,000 

78  Weed  Objectives  are  to  classify  and  map  wildland  soils 

79  and  vegetation  in  order  to  provide  basic  knowledge  of 
|0  Laud  use  has  important  effects  on  the  productivity  these  resources ;  to  take  emergency  action  in  revegetat- 
82  of  timber  and  range  resources  and  on  the  ability  of  i°8'  burned  critical  watersheds  for  protection  against 
S3  these  lands  to  function  as  watersheds  in  producing  flood  damage  and  soil  erosion;  to  cooperate  with  the 

85  and  safeguarding  water  supplies.  Two  components  of  federal   government   in   watershed   research   to   gain 

86  this  element  function  to  provide  basic  information  practical  knowledge  of  soil-vegetation-water  relation- 
Is  ^'^^PS- 

89 
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IV.   FOREST,   RANGE  AND  WATERSHED   MANAGEMENT— Continued 
Wildland  Soil  and  Watershed  Management — Continued 


General  Description 

The  cooperative  soil-vegetation  survey  is  a  field  in- 
ventory by  whieli  the  soils  and  vegetation  of  the  more 
important  wildlands  of  the  state  are  classified  and 
mapped.  Maps  and  descriptive  reports  are  published 
and  made  available  to  the  public.  One-third  of  a  mil- 
lion acres  are  classified  and  mapped  annually;  almost 
9  million  of  25  million  acres  of  the  more  important 
wi'dlands  have  been  mapped. 

The  purpose  of  emergency  revegetation  is  to  quickly 
establish  a  protective  cover  of  grass  on  burned  water- 
sheds in  order  to  reduce  soil  erosion  and  flood  damage 
detrimental  to  the  public  welfare.  Projects  are  carried 


out  in  situations  that  meet  the  criteria  established  by 
law. 

The  watershed  management  research  in  which  the 
Division  of  Forestry  cooperates  is  designed  to  learn 
how  watersheds  function,  to  understand  the  role  of 
vegetation  and  soil  in  the  hydrologic  cycle,  and  to 
determine  what  can  be  done  to  enhance  water  supplies 
bj^  management  of  the  vegetation.  Cooperative  fund- 
ing is  provided  for  some  activities.  Conservation  camp 
crews  are  used  in  emergency  revegetation  and  some 
experimental  projects. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $204,222 

Personnel  man-years 4.4 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$245,901 
4.6 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$275,205 
4.5 


Brushland  Range  Improvement 


Output 

-Vpplications  received 
Acres  burned 


Actual 
1967-68 

F?tim3ted 
1968-69 

Estim^tPd 
1959-70 

202 
64,543 

212 
67,770 

218 

69,803 

The  wildlands  of  California  include  approximately 
24  million  acres  of  brushland  and  noncommercial 
woodland  of  low  economic  productivity.  Since  state- 
hood, ranchers  and  others  have  looked  upon  these 
lands  as  having  some  potential  for  improved  grazing. 
Fire  was  commonly  used  to  clear  unwanted  brush; 
but  uncontrolled  and  indiscriminant  use  often  had 
disastrous  results.  To  solve  problems  of  wildfire  pre- 
vention, yet  to  gain  the  potential  benefits  to  the  state 
from  brush  conversions,  the  1945  Legislature  author- 
ized the  issuance  of  controlled-burning  permits  and 
directed  the  division  to  carry  on  continuing  studies 
of  rancfe  improvement  to  determine  the  effects  of  con- 
trolled burning,  clearing  and  revegetation  of  brush- 
covered  lands. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  service  is  to  regulate  the  use 
of  fire  and  to  investigate  and  demonstrate  safe  and  ef- 
fective methods  of  vegetation  conversion  on  brush- 
covered  range  lands.  Advisory  services,  range  studies, 
and  demonstrations  are  also  directed  toward  fire  haz- 


ard reduction,  watershed  protection  and  conservation, 
and  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion. 

General  Description 

Advisorjr  services  are  provided  to  applicants  for 
permits  to  control-burn.  Authorized  personnel  inspect 
areas  to  be  burned  and  suggest  precautions  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  damage  to  the  property  of  others.  Permits 
are  issued,  and  standby  fire  protection  to  adjacent 
property  is  furnished  to  the  extent  manpower  and 
equipment  are  available.  Since  1945  permits  have 
been  issued  to  treat  2,306,550  acres  of  brush  range 
land  with  fire. 

Advice  on  brush  conversion  techniques  and  man- 
agement measures  to  apply  to  brushlands  before  and 
after  clearance  is  given.  Advice  on  pretreatment  of 
brush  for  safer  and  more  effective  burning  and  recom- 
mendations for  revegetation  with  better  forage  plants 
are  made.  To  test  research  results  and  to  gain  prac- 
tical knowledge,  division  specialists,  in  cooperation 
with  public  agencies  and  landowners,  conduct  studies 
of  vegetation  conversion.  Results  are  made  known  by 
demonstrations  and  publications. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $130,418 

Personnel  man-years 7.9 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$133,945 
8.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$139,138 
8.1 


Forest  Practices 


Output 

Timber  operator  permittees 
Forest  practice  inspections- 

lifeed 


Actual 
1967-68 
1,215 
1.850 


Estimated 
1968-69 
1.200 
1,800 


Estimated 
1969-70 
1.185 
1,800 


The  manner  in  which  the  8  million  acres  of  private 
commercial  timber!  and  are  harvested  affects  the  econ- 
omy and  welfare  of  the  state.  These  lands  are  not  only 
important  for  the  forest  products  they  jaeld,  but  also 
for  the  watersheds  they  protect,  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tion they  provide,  and  the  fish  and  vsdldlife  they 
shelter.  As  the  nation's  third  leading  timber  producer, 
California's  timber  operators  harvest  5.5  billion  board 


feet  of  timber  annually.  The  continuance  of  this 
industry  and  the  other  benefits  are  dependent  upon 
ha^dng  legal  minimum  standards  of  forest  practices 
applied  to  private  forest  lands.  This  is  attained  by  re- 
quiring permits  for  and  notices  of  timber  operations, 
making  inspections  of  such  timber  operations,  and 
enforcing  the  regulations  as  provided  for  under  the 
Forest  Practice  Act. 

Oijectives 

To  conserve  and  maintain  the  productivity  of  the 
private  commercial  timber  lands  of  the  state  in  the 
interest   of   the   economic   welfare   of   the   state   and 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION — Continued 

IV.  FOREST,  RANGE  AND  WATERSHED  MANAGEMENT— Continued 
Forest  Practices — Continued 


the  continuance  of  the  forest  industry:  Promote 
standards  of  good  forest  practices  in  the  harvesting 
of  forest  resources;  specify  the  manner  in  which 
forest  practice  rules  and  plans  shall  be  administered; 
license  and  regulate  timber  operators  to  harvest  pri- 
vate timberlands  in  accord  with  established  forest 
practice  rules;  inspect  each  timber  operator  at  least 
twice  a  year  and  take  appropriate  enforcement  action 
in  aggravated  cases  of  noncompliance  with  forest 
practice  rules  and  laws;  and  so  maintain  satisfactory 
standards  of  forest  practices  and  forest  management 
among  the  great  majority  of  timber  operators  and 
deter  the  minority  of  those  who  fail  to  comply  with 
established  forest  practice  rules  and  laws. 

General  Description 

Bight  forest  practice  foresters  are  employed  as 
forest  practice  specialists.  These  foresters  are  head- 
quartered at  Bedding,  Oroville,  Fortuna,  Willits, 
Santa  Rosa,  and  Sacramento — areas  of  the  state  where 
large  numbers  of  timber  operations  occur. 

These  foresters  make  inspections  of  larger  compli- 
cated timber  operations,  operations  in  remote  areas 
surrounded  by  national  forest  lands ;  assist  with  spe- 
cial forest  practice  investigations  and  problems,  assist 
with  gathering  and  assembling  field  data  necessary 
for  prosecution  of  forest  practice  cases,  and  provide 
timber  operators  with  information  on  forest  practice 
rule  requirements. 


Field  supervision  is  provided  by  district  and  ranger 
staffs.  About  half  of  the  forest  practice  inspections 
each  year  are  made  by  forest  practice  specialists.  The 
remaining  half  of  the  inspections  are  made  by  other 
division  field  personnel,  such  as  assistant  rangers, 
patrolmen,  and  other  fire  prevention  and  control  per- 
sonnel. 

The  forest  practice  committees  provided  by  law 
com.menced  work  in  1965  to  amend  the  forest  practice 
rules  of  the  four  forest  districts  for  the  third  time 
since  1947.  The  committees  all  held  public  hearings  in 
1966-67  on  changes  needed  in  district  rules.  Amended 
rules  became  effective  in  1967  in  two  forest  districts 
and  in  the  other  two  forest  districts  in  1968. 

Cooperation  is  required  at  both  field  and  staff  levels 
in  areas  of  mutual  interest  with  the  California  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game  in  erosion  problems  re- 
lated to  logging,  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  on  fire 
prevention  practices  on  private  timber  operations  sur- 
rounded by  or  adjacent  to  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands, 
within  the  Division  of  Forestry  in  relation  to  other 
activities  such  as  fire  prevention  and  presuppression 
planning,  the  Forest  Advisory  Service  element,  and 
promotion  and  dissemination  of  information  and  tech- 
niques of  good  forest  land  management  practices  gen- 
erally. 

Input 


Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

EstiniatstI 
1968-59 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$218,917 
13.3 

S22-l,S3R 
13.7 

.$233,117 
13.6 

Output 

Number  of  woodland  owners 
assisted    

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 

2,124 


Estimated 
196S-69 

2,318 


Forest  Advisory  Services 

Objectives 


Estimated 
1969-70 

2,300 


It  is  vital  to  the  state  that  the  large  land  area  in 
small  owTierships  be  kept  in  profitable  forest  produc- 
tion. Management  of  a  forest  property  requires  pro- 
fessional skills  which  most  small  forest  owners  do 
not  possess.  Professional  advice  encourages  absentee 
owners  from  urban  areas  to  obtain  maximum  benefits 
from  their  lands.  Forestry  assistance  to  small  owners 
enables  landowners  and  the  state  to  realize  the  pro- 
ductive potential  and  public  benefits  from  forest 
lands. 

Since  timber  increases  in  value  25  times  between 
the  stump  and  delivery  of  finished  products,  the  land- 
owners that  are  assisted  under  the  program  add 
.$.3,000,000  to  the  state's  economy  annually  per  service 
forester. 

This  element  helps  to  establish  and  maintain  a  valu- 
able basic  resource  by  intensified  forest  management 
and  makes  progress  in  the  forestation  of  more  than 
two  million  acres  of  unstocked  timberland.  These  are 
the  element's  economic  justification. 


Advise  and  assist  the  30,000  smaller  owners  who 
control  43  percent  of  the  private  forest  land  in  Cali- 
fornia to  obtain  better  management  of  their  lands  and 
conduct  related  research  and  demonstrations.  On  the 
average,  1,800  owners  are  assisted  each  year  by  the 
Division  of  Forestry?.  A  reasonable  goal  with  present 
stafiing  is  to  help  2,000  forest  landowners  each  year. 

Q-eneral  Description 

Tlie  program  must  be  continuing  since  less  than  7 
percent  of  the  owners  needing  assistance  can  be  helped 
in  any  j^ear.  Also,  fires  and  other  problems  continue 
to  create  thousands  of  acres  of  unstocked  or  poorly 
stocked  timberland  which  need  reforestation  and  re- 
habilitation. Since  the  service  foresters  are  competent 
in  all  technical  phases  of  forestry,  their  work  supple- 
ments and  complements  numerous  other  programs  but 
especially  the  nursery  and  pest  control  elements  and 
fire  prevention  and  control. 

This  activity  encourages  private  forest  landowners 
to  adopt  good  forest  management  practices  by  pro- 
viding technical  services  such  as : 

1.  General  appraisal  of  owner's  forest  situation. 

2.  Outlining  a  plan  for  management. 
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IV.   FOREST,   RANGE   AND  WATERSHED   MANAGEMENT— Continued 
Forest  Advisory  Services — Continued 


3.  Sample  marking  and  measurement  of  trees  and 

forest  products. 

4.  Advice   on   utilization  standards,   timber   sale 
practices  and  marketing. 

5.  Assistance  to  the  owner  in  seeding,  planting, 
thinning  and  protection  measures. 

This  element  is  coordinated  with  other  public  and 
private  programs.  The  industry-sponsored  tree  farm 
sj'stem  is  recognized  for  its  role  in  improving  forest 
management  and  landowners  are  often  assisted  by 
service  foresters  to  become  tree  farmers.  Service  for- 
esters cooperate  closely  with  federal  and  state  soil 
conservation  agencies  and  local  districts  and  with  the 
federal  agricultural  conservation  program  on  technical 
aspects  of  cost-sharing  for  forestry  practices.  All  or- 
ganizations have  recognized  that  the  primary  respon- 


sibility for  public  on-the-ground  forestry  services  is 
best  performed  by  the  California  Division  of  Forestry. 
This  arrangement  precludes  duplication  of  personnel 
and  effort.  The  division  works  closely  with  the  agri- 
cultural extension  service  which  conducts  mass  edu- 
cation work  in  forestry. 

This  is  a  federal-cooperative  program  partially  re- 
imbursed under  the  Cooperative  Forest  Management 
Act  of  1950  and  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  cost-sharing  programs.  Cooperative 
agreements  with  state  and  federal  agencies  exist; 
specifying  financial  consideration  and  work  responsi- 
bilities. 


Input  Actual 

19S7-6S 

Expenditures $155,683 

Personnel  man-years 9.4 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$159,894 
9.8 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$166,511 
9.7 


State  Forests 


Output 

Timber  sold  (board  feet) 

Income  from  timber  sales- 

Need 


Actual            Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68           196S-69  1969-70 

34,700,000  41,000.000  41,000,000 

$787,408  $1,100,000  $1,300,000 


A  large  acreage  of  potentially  productive  timber- 
land  in  California  is  not  producing  a  satisfactory 
growth  of  young  timber.  To  attain  proper  manage- 
ment of  forests  in  California,  there  is  need  to  investi- 
gate, develop,  test  and  demonstrate  improved  forest 
practices  to  timberland  owners.  The  state  forests  are 
a  wise  investment  because  they  not  only  serve  this 
purpose,  but  also  contribute  to  the  economic  welfare 
and  growth  of  the  state  by  providing  high  yields  of 
forest  products  for  the  people  of  California,  and  pro- 
vide areas  for  public  recreation.  The  element  is  a 
revenue  producing  activity.  Revenue  from  state  forests 
during  the  1946-1967  period  totals  $8,907,801  which 
is  four  times  the  purchase  price  of  the  properties 
(which  are  now  growing  more  timber  than  when  the 
properties  were  acquired).  Expenses  have  been  $3,- 
951.78.5. 

This  activity  is  a  continuing  long  range  one.  The 
need  for  the  element  will  increase  in  order  to  handle 
the  more  complex  and  intensive  management  of  young 
grovrth  stands,  and  as  the  demand  for  forest  products 
and  recreation  uses  of  these  forests  increase. 

Demonstrations  and  d.ata  gathering  about  the  com- 
patibility and  conflicts  v/hich  arise  in  multiple  use  on 
the  production  of  timber,  range,  recreation,  water  and 
wildlife  from  the  land  are  essential  as  population 
pressure  increases  on  a  fixed  area  of  forest  land. 

Attaining  the  ob.jective  will  result  in  full  utilization 
of  the  state  forest  properties,  contribute  directly  to 
present  and  future  timber  requirements  of  the  state 
and  provide  knowledge  and  techniques  for  better 
forest  practices  affecting  17  million  acres  of  com- 
mercial timberland  in  California. 


Objectives 

Investigate  and  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
making  forest  lands  fully  productive  through  econom- 
ical management  with  due  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  soil,  watershed,  scenic,  wildlife  and  recreational 
values  on  eight  state  forests  totaling  70,398  acres. 

Intensify  experimentation  and  demonstration  in 
silvieultural  timber  stand  and  logging  practices;  arti- 
ficial reforestation;  investigate  effect  of  timber  man- 
agement on  watershed,  stream  and  soil ;  demonstrate 
compatibility  of  recreation  and  timber  production. 
Publish  findings ;  maintain  financial  records. 

Contribute  directly  to  present  and  future  timber 
requirements  by  protecting  and  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  forests  and  producing  goods  and  serv- 
ices on  a  continuous  basis  including  an  annual  cut 
of  41  million  board  feet  valued  at  $1,300,000 ;  achieve 
desirable  forest  stocking ;  maintain  forest  inventories ; 
develop  recreation  resources  compatible  with  timber 
production;  consolidate  ownership  on  two  forests. 

General  Description 

Lands  under  custody  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  in- 
clude 70,398  acres  in  eight  state  forests.  The  four 
smallest  forests,  ranging  in  size  from  68  to  795  acres, 
were  acquired  by  gift  deeds.  These  units  are  used 
for  scientific  observation,  recreation  and  preservation 
of  esthetic  values. 

The  four  large  properties  are  used  as  timber  man- 
agement dem_onstration  forests.  These  range  in  size 
from  3,433  to  52.202  acres.  Each  of  these  forests  is 
managed  by  a  professional  staff.  They  are  employed 
in  management  planning,  making  timber  sales,  con- 
ducting demonstrations  and  experiments,  general  ad- 
ministration and  property  management  and  use  of  the 
forests  by  the  public.  These  forests  contain  conserva- 
tion camps  or  are  readily  accessible  to  such  camps  for 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   CONSERVATION — Continued 

IV.  FOREST,  RANGE  AND  WATERSHED  MANAGEMENT— Continued 
State  Forests — Continued 


labor  and  equipment  resources  for  development,  pro- 
tection and  maintenance  projects. 

A  wide  range  of  experiments  and  studies  are  con- 
ducted in  reforestation  stand  improvement,  timber 
inventory  and  growth,  harvesting  methods,  watershed 
and  stream  protection.  These  not  only  involve  the  Di- 
vision of  Forestry  but  many  other  agencies.  One  ex- 
ample is  the  Caspar  Creek  watershed  study.  It  is 
operated  in  cooperation  with  the  Departments  of 
Water  Resources  and  Pish  and  Game,  the  Pacific 
Southwest  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station,  the 
University  of  California,  and  Humboldt  State  College. 

This  project  investigates  the  effect  of  timber  man- 
agement on  watershed,  stream  and  soil.  AVhen  con- 
tinued for  12-15  years,  this  cooperative  watershed  and 
timber  management  study  will  evaluate  the  effect  of 
logging  on  fish  life,  erosion  and  sedimentation.  The 
erosion  control  portion  of  this  study  alone  will  show 
tlie  possibility  of  stabilizing  cutover  lands  and  newly 
constructed  roads.  Erosion  from  these  sources  is  a 
great  concern. 

Another  type  of  demonstration  results  from  the  ful- 
fillment of  management  objectives  of  a  forest  in  its 
entirety.  An  example  is  the  Mt.  Home  State  Forest. 
Here,  the  recreation  and  scenic  potential  of  an  area 
of  Sierra  redwood  forest  has  been  developed  in  coordi- 
nation with  timber  harvests,  liunting  and  fishing  and 
other  forest  uses.  Records  of  costs,  benefits,  use  are 


maintained  to  enable  other  forest  owners  and  public 
agencies  to  evaluate  the  techniques  used  for  applica- 
tion to  lands  in  their  ownerships. 

Agreements  and  contracts  exist  with  other  state  and 
federal  agencies  for  the  conduct  of  demonstrations  and 
experiments  and  with  private  entities  for  the  harvest 
and  use  of  forest  resources.  Forests  are  operated  in 
accordance  with  approved  management  plans. 

State  forests  are  being  developed  and  used  to  meet 
needs  for  outdoor  recreation.  In  1967  there  were  over 
56,000  day  visitors  and  11.000  people  who  camped 
for  a  total  of  40,190  days  in  state  forests.  Further 
development  of  recreation  facilities  and  more  person- 
nel will  permit  greater  recreation  use  on  state  forests — ■ 
a  good  buy  since  the  land  is  already  in  state  owner- 
ship. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $440,226 

Personnel  man-years 23.8 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$474,859  ?519,735 
24.6  26.2 


Workload  Information 

An  additional  man-year  is  required  to  administer 
expanding  timber  sales  which  will  result  in  increased 
revenue.  One  man-year  will  be  added  to  the  Mountain 
Home  State  Forest  staff  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  recreational  facilities. 


Timber  Taxation 


Need 


Declaration  of  mature  growth  timber  for  timber 
taxation  requires  field  examination  and  appraisal. 
Timber  judged  to  be  mature  through  such  examina- 
tion must  be  returned  to  the  tax  roll  by  vote  of  the 
timber  naturity  board  in  a  public  meeting  held  for 
that  purpose  in  tlie  counties  in  which  the  timber  is 
located. 

Ohjectives 

To  carry  out  State  Board  of  Forestry  responsibility 
in  the  declaration  of  maturity  of  timber  for  taxation 
required  under  Section  12J  of  Article  XIII  of  the 
State  Constitution. 

General  Description 

One  forester  is  employed  in  administration  of  tim- 
ber maturity  imder  Section  12f  of  the  State  Constitu- 


tion. This  forester  represents  and  assists  the  Board  of 
Forestrj^  member  in  the  declaration  of  maturity  of 
timber  for  taxation,  plans  and  organizes  the  work 
connected  therewith,  makes  field  examinations  and 
appraisals  of  timber  to  be  considered  for  maturity 
declaration,  works  with  representatives  of  the  cottnty 
assessors  and  Board  of  Equalization  regarding  the 
taxation  of  timber,  assists  with  or  serves  on  timber 
maturity  boards  and  makes  reports  and  maintains 
records  for  timber  maturity  work. 

Effort   is   made   to   carry   out   Board    of   Forestry 
policy  that  every  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
retention   of   timber   during   its   years   of   maximum 
growth  by  applying  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  not ' 
forcing  premature  cutting. 

input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$25,400 
1.5 

$26,092 
1.6 

$28,520 
1.6 

V.  CONSERVATION  CAMP 


Need 

_  A  reserve  of  fully  trained  and  physically  condi- 
tioned manpower  for  forest  fire  suppression  and  flood 
control  wprk  is  a  necessity.  The  conservation  camp 
program  is  an  indispensable  source  of  trained  man- 
power for  work  on  natural  resource  programs. 

Fire  suppression  activity  and  flood  control  work 
are  highly  seasonal  and  unpredictable,   and  require 


trained  workers  which  pickup  labor  does  not  afford. 
Periods  of  quick-demand  emergency  assignments  are 
followed  by  relatively  inactive  periods  when  other 
conservation  work  can  be  accomplished.  Inmates  are 
kept  working  the  year  round.  This  is  an  important 
rehabilitation  measure  as  it  is  widely  recognized  that 
inmate  idleness  is  a  root  cause  of  trouble  in  prison 
populations. 


RESOURCES 
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V,  CONSERVATrON  CAMP— Continued 


(See  Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency  for 
"Needs"  statement  concerning  treatment  of  wards 
and  inmates.) 

Authoriti/ 

The  Division  of  Forestry  and  Department  of  the 
Youth  Authority  work  under  the  provisions  of  "Welfare 
and  Institutions  Code,  Section  1760.5.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  works  under  authority  of  Penal 
Code  Section  2780.  The  State  Forester  administers 
the  forestrj'  function  of  the  interdepartmental  pro- 
gram by  authority  of  Sections  4951-57,  Public  Re- 


sources Code.  Interdepartmental  agreements  provide 
workable  arrangements  in  accordance  with  statutes. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  of  this  interdepartmental  program  is 
to  pro^dde  inmates  and  wards  assigned  to  the  con- 
servation camps  with  a  beneficial  en^'ironment  and  a 
living  and  working  experience  conducive  to  rehabili- 
tation as  useful  members  of  society.  The  program  also 
provides  an  essential  trained  labor  force  for  flood 
fighting  work,  backup  firefighting  and  contributes 
heavily  towards  meeting  the  need  of  natural  re- 
sources development. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1958-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 

■Workload    adjustments    

Totals,   Conservation  Camp 

General  Fund    

Reimhurseiiients 

Program  Element.? : 

Work  for  Division  of  Forestry 

Work  for  other  agencies 

Operations    

Training    

General  support   distribution 


Need 


206.9 

207.5 

208.6 
19 

$3,215,637 

$3,369,641 

$3,430,065 
205,919 

206.9 

207.5 

227.6 

$3,215,637 

2,736,507 
Jf79,130 

$3,369,641 

2,857,861 

511,780 

$3,635,984 

Z,dS6,tI,5 

699,739 

(231.3) 
46.5 

108.1 
11.5 
40.8 

(231.9) 

46.1 

107.2 

11.3 

42.9 

(233.8) 

51.3 

109.3 

23.9 

43.1 

($3,675,000) 

738,684 

1,717,439 

182,033 

577,481 

($3,868,000) 

774,005 

1,799,557 

190,745 

605,334 

($3,901,000 

826,106 

1,903,374 

286,985 

619,519 

Work  for  Division  of  Forestry 

General  Desci 

iption 

A  large  reserve  of  trained  hand  labor  available  for 
immediate  response  is  required  for  firefighting  and 
other  emergency  work.  Large  amounts  of  hand  labor 
can  be  used  in  natural  resources  work  during  periods 
when  no  emergencies  exist. 

Oijectives 

To  provide  a  work  force  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
Division  of  Forestry  jirograms. 


Costs  of  conservation  camp  work  effort  for  the  Di- 
vision of  Forestry  are  reported  in  the  elements  and 
programs  in  which  the  work  is  accomplished. 


Input 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures ($3,675,000)   ($3,868,000)   ($3,901,000) 

Personnel  man-years  —  (231.3)  (231.9)  (233.8) 


Work  for  Other  Agencies 


Output  Actual 

1967-6S 
Inmate  man-days 61,166 

Veed 


Estimated  Estimated 

19SS-69  1969-70 

70,000  85,000 


Valuable  conservation  work,  which  could  not  other- 
■wise  be  performed  is  accomplished. 

Oijeotives 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  enhance,  conserve 
and  protect  the  natur.il  resources  of  the  state. 

General  Description 

Crews  of  inmates  and  wards  are  equipped,  trained 
and  supervised  on  the  job  by  Division  of  Forestry  em- 


plo7,rees.  Meaningful,  diversified  conservation  projects 
and  emergency  assignments,  such  as  search,  rescue  and 
flood  fighting  are  accomplished. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $738,684 

Personnel   man-years    46.5 


Workload  Information 

Part  of  the  emphasis  of  the  Northern  California 
Youth  Center  will  be  directed  toward  work  for  other 
state  agencies  (.see  training  element). 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$774,005 

$826,106 

46.1 

51.3 
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V.  CONSERVATION   CAMP— Continued 


Operations 


Actual 
1967-68 
210,666 


Estimated 
196S-69 
221,440 


Estimated 
1969-70 
275,000 


Output 

Inmate  man-days 

'Need 

This  element  is  required  to  operate  the  33  conserva- 
tion camps  at  remote  locations  throughout  the  state. 
The  camps  are  self-sufficient  units  for  housing,  feeding 
and  maintaining  inmates  and  wards  who  work  a  6-day 
week.  Supervisory  personnel  staff  this  workweek  and 
provide  standby  and  on-call  services  for  firefighting 
and  emergency  work. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  provide  record 
keeping  and  household  services  and  maintenance  of 
buildings,  grounds,  and  vehicles  at  that  level  which 
will  insure  the  maximum  accomplishment  of  man-days 
of  work  by  the  inmates  and  wards. 

General  Description 

Three  components  are  included  in  the  operations 
element : 

(1)   Inmate    and   ward    activities    include    work 
supervision,  teaching  of  manual  skills,  counseling 


for  adjustment  to  work  crew  activities,  recordkeep- 
ing and  participation  on  committees  and  panels 
which  relate  to  the  treatment  for  inmates  and  Avards. 

(2)  Ineamp  projects  are  established  to  produce 
products  or  services  which  are  useful  to  a  unit  other 
than  the  individual  camp  which  produces  the  item 
or  service.  Manufacturing  of  furniture  is  one  exam- 
ple of  an  ineamp  project. 

(3)  Building  and  equipment  maintenance  and 
construction  includes  upkeep  on  buildings,  grounds, 
and  all  vehicles  assigned  to  the  camp. 


Actual 
1967-6S 

$1,717,439 
108.1 


Estimated 
1968-69 
.$1,799,557 
107.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 

.$1,903,374 
109.3 


Input 

Bxpemlitiires   

Personnel  man-years 

Woildoad  Information 

In  accordance  with  staffing  standards  one  additional 
man-year  is  required  to  meet  increased  project  engi- 
neering workload  for  design  and  supervision  of  con- 
struction projects  and  survey  of  rights-of-way. 

The  increased  man-years  and  equipment  replace- 
ment needs  described  in  the  fire  control  program, 
ground  attack  element,  contribute  toward  meeting  the 
objectives  of  this  element. 


Trainina 


Actual 
1967-68 
18,386 


Estimated 
1968-69 

14,641 


Estimated 
1969-70 
15,000 


Output 

Inmate  man-days 

Keed 

In  order  to  perform  effectively  and  safely,  forestry 
personnel  and  inmates  and  wards  assigned  to  the  con- 
servation camp  program  must  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate on-the-job  and  specialized  training. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  develop  good 
work  habits,  safety  habits,  and  proper  attitudes  rela- 
tive to  the  inmate's  camp  performance. 

General  Description 

Each  inmate  is  given  a  six- weeks  training  course  at 
one  of  three  conservation  centers  before  he  is  assigned 
to  a  camp.  Subjects  include  physical  training  to  insure 


proper  conditioning,  development  of  working  skills 
with  hand  tools,  first  aid  and  group  safety  procedures. 
On-the-job  experience  is  provided  in  the  use  of  hand 
tools. 

Division  personnel  receive  training  in  camp  orienta- 
tion, inmate  supervision,  construction  skills,  telephone 
line  construction  and  maintenance,  use  of  explosives, 
and  conservation  camp  management. 


Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years  _. 

Workload  Information 


Actual 
1967-6S 

$182,033 

11.5 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-59  1969-70 

$190,745  $286,985 
11.3  23.9 


Additional  personnel  and  related  expenses  are  nec- 
essary to  staff  the  DeWitt  Nelson  Youth  Conservation 
Training  Center  at  the  new  Department  of  the  Youtli 
Aiathority  complex  near  Stockton.  The  Division  of 
Forestry  will  be  fullv  reimbursed  for  its  services. 


Need 


Vl.  JOB  CORPS  CONSERVATION   CENTER 

Authoritij 


The  Job  Corps  is  a  national  program  to  assist  young 
men  from  poverty  backgrounds  to  become  self-sup- 
porting members  of  society.  The  program  provides  a 
portion  of  the  trained  and  equipped  crew  strength 
needed  for  fire  suppression  and  other  conservation 
work  in  southern  California. 


Federal  authority  for  this  program  is  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (PL  88-452).  The  state's 
operation  of  the  camp  is  based  on  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Contract  No.  B99-4535  between  the  U.S. 
government  and  the  State  of  California.  This  contract 
provides  for  the  state  to  operate  a  Job  Corps  Conser- 
vation Center  at  the  Oak  Glen  Camp  in  Riverside 
CountJ^  Cost  is  reimbursed  by  the  federal  government. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION — Continued 

VI.  JOB  CORPS  CONSERVATION  CENTER— Continued 


Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  Job  Corps  Conservation  Cen- 
ter Program  are  to  prepare  enrollees  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  and  to  prepare  them  for  employ- 


ment through  education,  vocational  training,  and 
conservation  vpork  experience.  The  work  of  Job  Corps 
Conservation  Center  enrollees  is  directed  towards  con- 
serving, developing,  and  managing  natural  resources. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-59  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 51.2         55  55 

General  Fund 

Reimbursements    

Program  Elements : 

Work  for  Division  of  Forestry  and 

other  agencies 1.5  1.7  1.7 

Operations 49.3         52.9         52.9 

Staff  training 0.4  0.4  0.4 


$888,391 

$934,546 

$963,132 

-7,4-Z9 
895,810 

16,121 
917,825 

5,375 
957,757 

$28,074 

854,078 

6,239 

$29,438 

898,567 

6,541 

$30,-338 

926,052 

6,742 

Work  for  Division  of  Forestry  and  Other  Agencies 


Output 

Man-days 

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 
S,000 


Estimated 
1968-69 


7,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 

8,000 


In  order  to  meet  objectives  of  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram, constructive  work  in  conservation  is  needed  for 
enrollee  training  and  experience. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  Job  Corps  work  program  are : 
( 1 )  to  contribute  to  the  work  effort  of  the  various  con- 
servation agencies;  and  (2)  to  train  enrollees  in  job 
skills  and  work  habits. 


General  Description 

The  Job  Corps  work  program  is  operated  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  Division  of  Forestry  conservatio]i 
camp  program  with  greater  emphasis  on  vocational 
training  for  the  enrollees.  The  enrollees  are  trained, 
organized,  and  equipped  to  Division  of  Forestry 
standards,  and  perform  conservation  projects  of  many 
different  kinds.  Work  effort  for  the  Division  of  For- 
estry is  reported  in  the  programs  where  the  work  is 
performed. 

input 

Expenditures   

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$28,074 
1.5 

$29,438 
1.7 

$30,338 
1.7 

Operations 


Output 

Man-days 
Need 


Actual 
1967-68 
20,000 


Estimated 
1968-69 

20,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 
20,000 


This  element  provides  various  program  components 
required  by  the  state-federal  OfSce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity contract  for  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps 
Center. 

Objectives 

To  provide  each  enrollee  with  the  educational,  so- 
cial, and  vocational  skills  necessary  for  him  to  acquire 
and  hold  an  entry  level  job ;  and  to  provide  for  the 
housekeeping  and  maintenance  services  necessary  to 
support  effective  program  operation. 

General  Description 

The  operations  element  includes  the  following  com- 
ponents : 

(1)   Education    and    training:     The    education 
component  consists  of  basic,  remedial,  and  special 


education  courses  with  the  objective  of  educational 
improvement  based  on  the  abilitj^  and  effort  of  the 
individual  enrollee.  The  training  component  con- 
sists of  vocational  and  on-the-job  training  with  the 
objective  of  providing  each  enrollee  with  an  entry 
level  job  skill  in  a  selected  vocational  area. 

(2)  Counseling  and  guidance :  consists  of  su- 
pervision of  camp  life ;  educational,  vocational,  and 
social  counseling;  and  the  formulation  of  an  indi- 
vidual training  plan  for  each  enrollee  and  monitor- 
ing each  enrollee 's  progress. 

(3)  Recreation:  consists  of  assisting  and  guid- 
ing enrollees  in  the  constructive  use  of  leisure  time. 

(4)  Building  and  equipment  maintenance  and 
construction :  consists  of  maintenance  of  the  physi- 
cal plant  and  equipment  with  emphasis  on  voca- 
tional training. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


E.xpenditiu-es   $854,078 

Personnel  man-years 49.3 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$898,567 

52.9 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$926.0.52 
52.9 
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VI.  JOB  CORPS  CONSERVATION  CENTER— Continued 


Staff  Training 


Actual 
1967-fiS 

eoo 


Estimated 
1968-69 

600 


Estimated 
1969-79 

600 


Output 

Man-days  of  training 

Weed 

Due  to  the  special  skills  required  in  the  Job  Corps 
program,  training  of  staff  is  a  constant  need. 

Objectives 

To  train  employees  for  efficient  operation  of  the 
center  and  to  fulfill  Job  Corps  program  objectives. 

General  Description 

Staff  training  is  given  in  Job  Corps  programs,  basic 
education  tecliniques,  group  living  and  behavior  man- 


agement, race  relations,  personnel  management,  group 
and  individual  counseling  and  recreation  manage- 
ment. 

Additional  training  is  provided  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  by  Job  Corps  Center  spe- 
cialists and  supervisors.  Bach  employee  has  an  indi- 
vidual training  plan  based  on  his  job  requirements, 
past  training  and  skills.  Training  success  is  measured 
against  job  performance. 

Input 

Expenditures   

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$6,239 

0.4 

$6,541 
0,4 

i?6,742 
0.4 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-88 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


VII.  CIVIL  DEFENSE  AND  OTHER   EMERGENCIES 


Continuing  program  costs  (General 
Fund)    


Need 


5.2 


5.3 


5.2 


$69,405 


$72,683 


$74,714 


Experience  within  the  State  of  California  has 
proven  the  need  for  a  high  level  of  preparedness  to 
meet  disasters,  such  as  fire,  flood,  earthquake,  seismic 
sea  waves,  or  civil  disturbances.  The  potential  for  war- 
caused  disasters  is ,  stiU  with  us.  The  most  effective 
civil  defense  organization  is  a  prepared  government. 
The  readiness  and  preparedness  of  existing  public 
safety  agencies  whose  day-to-day  responsibilities  in- 
volve responding  to  emergencies  is  needed. 

Authority 

Military  and  Veterans  Code,  Governor's  Executive 
Order,  California  Disaster  Office  Administrative 
Order,  Public  Eesources  Code  Section  4957,  and  De- 
partment of  Water  Eesources  Flood  Fighting  Agree- 
ment. 

Objectives 

To  maintain  a  continued  preparedness  and  capabil- 
ity to  respond  to  war-eaused  and  natural  disasters  and 


other  emergencies  bj'  utilizing  the  potential  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry's  fire  control  organization. 

General  Description 

Because  of  its  statewide  depth  in  manpower  and 
equipment  and  its  communication  system,  the  Division 
of  Forestry  has  been  assigned  civil  defense  responsi- 
bilities in  the  areas  of  fire,  rescue  and  radiological 
monitoring.  In  addition,  agreements  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Eesources  provide  for  assistance  to 
that  organization  in  meeting  their  responsibilities  for 
the  maintenance  and  patrol  of  levee  systems  in  the 
Sacramento,  San  Joaquin  and  Delta  areas  during 
periods  of  high  water.  Public  Eesources  Code  Section 
4957  permits  the  use  of  conservation  camp  crews  in 
the  performance  of  local  rescue  operations  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  government. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $69,405 

Personnel  man-years 5.2 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$72,683 
5.3 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$74,714 
5.2 
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VIII.  GEOLOGY  AND 


Need 


Major  needs  of  the  citizen  of  the  state  to  be  met 
witli  this  program  are :  Public  safety  from  geologic 
hazards,  intelligent  land  use,  continuing  and  orderly 
development  of  useful  rock  and  mineral  resources, 
wise  use  of  marine  geological  resources. 

Authority 

Public  Resources  Code,  Division  1,  Chapter  2,  Arti- 
cle 3  and  Division  2. 


MINERAL   RESOURCES 

Objectives 

The  mission  and  purpose  of  this  progi-am,  conducted 
by  the  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology,  is  to  provide, 
and  emphasize  the  importance  of  geological  and  re- 
lated information  and  interpretation  to  persons  con- 
cerned with  the  orderly  development,  intelligent  use 
and  enjoyment  of  all  California  lands  and  mineral 
resources. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Cnntiniiing  program  costs 74.5  74.3  74.3  .$1,221,823 

Workload  adjustments -  2.9  2  - 

Totals,  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  74.5  77.2  76.3  .$1,221,823 

General  Fund  1,188,765 

Reimbursements   33,058 

Program  Elements : 

Oeologic  hazards 11  12.S  14.2  $183,137 

Basic    geology    17.9  18.7  17.4  350,244 

Mineral  resources 8  8              8  139,549 

Information  and  educational  services-  15.9  16  16  276,742 

Slarine  geological  resources 0.1  0.1           0.1  742 

Ore  Buyers  License  Act 1  1  —  5,402 

General  support  distribution 20.6  20.6  20.6  266,007 


$1,310,696 

$1,336,340 

82,456 

43,970 

$1,393,152 

$1,380,310 

1,288,696 

1,333,310 

10U56 

Jf7,000 

$237,380 

$263,306 

415,913 

373,873 

170,746 

174,677 

264,702 

280,798 

4,735 

4,842 

2,777 

— 

276,899 

282,814 

Need 


Geologic  Hazards 

General  Description 


Geologic  hazards  in  California  are  landslides,  debris 
flows,  extreme  erosion  caused  by  floods,  inherently 
weak  rocks,  ground  rupture  caused  by  fault  move- 
ment, earthquakes,  land  subsidence,  land  uplift,  ex- 
pansive soils,  coastal  erosion,  and  volcanic  eruptions. 
The  geology  of  selected  areas  must  be  evaluated  and 
the  information  presented  on  special  geologic  maps 
and  in  interpretative  reports. 

Municipal  and  county  governments  need  detailed 
urban  geologic  maps  and  information  pertinent  to 
geologic  hazards.  With  sound  geologic  data  at  appro- 
priate scales:  (1)  Those  responsible  for  structures 
can  plan  to  build  with  confidence  in  problem  areas 
because  the  problems  will  be  known  or  anticipated 
and  can  be  overcome  or  avoided  by  proper  design; 
(2")  Contractors  can  make  more  meaningful  bids  by 
minimizing  costly  safety  factors;  (3)  Planners  can 
make  better  use  of  the  land  by  fitting  projects  to  the 
appropriate  terrain;  (4)  Zoning  ofScials  can  protect 
the  public  from  future  financial  and  often  physical 
hazards;  and  (5)  Disaster  groups  can  be  alerted  to 
the  areas  of  most  probable  concern. 

Oijectives 

The  mission  of  this  program  element  is  to  provide 
geologic  information  essential  to  assuring  public 
safety  from  geologic  hazards. 


1.  Geologic  maps  and  interpretative  reports  are  pre- 
pared at  a  large  scale  (1:24,000  or  larger)  in  the 
major  urban  areas  of  the  state  and  in  areas  of 
predictable  urbanization. 

2.  Geologic  hazards  analyses  are  made  to  determine 
the  statewide  and  local  distribution  of  landslide- 
prone  rock  units  and  hazardous  fault  zones  and 
their  relationship  to  factors  such  as  climate  and 
topography. 

3.  Crustal  strain  investigations  involve  strain  pat- 
terns, location  of  and  activity  on  active  faults, 
searching  for  as  yet  unrecognized  active  faults,  col- 
lation of  seismic  data  (epicenters  of  earthquakes), 
correlation  of  epicenters  and  faults,  and  setting  up 
instruments  to  gather  seismic  data. 
Cooperative  arrangements  with  the  seismological 
group  at  the  University  of  California.  Berkeley, 
and  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasa- 
dena, provide  division  staff  with  numerous  seismo- 
logical data  and  related  information  on  earth- 
quakes and  earthquake  mechanisms. 

4.  Geologic  evaluation  services 

(a)  Arrangements  inflated  early  in  1,966  with 
the  State  Eeal  Estate  Commission  provide  that  the 
division  staff  prepare  comment  on  the  geologic  eon- 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION — Continued 

VIII.  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERAL  RESOURCES— Continued 
Geologic  Hazards — Continued 


ditions  that  could  require  special  consideration  in 
the  building  of  subdivision  structures  for  each 
new  real  estate  subdivision  proposal. 

(b)  A  permanent  member  of  the  Kesources 
Agency  Power  Plant  Siting  Committee,  is  responsi- 
ble for  accumulating  essential  geologic  data  from 
all  available  sources  and  preparing  the  geologic 
portion  of  the  agency  report. 


Innut  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $188,137  $257,380  $263,306 

Personnel  man-years 11  13.8  15.2 

Workload  Information 

An  additional  cooperative  urban  mapping  project 
on  a  matching  fund  basis  was  administratively  estab- 
lished in  1968-69.  This  project  will  be  continued  in 
1969-70. 


Basic  Geology 


Need 

For  public  safety,  for  intelligent  land  use,  for  find- 
ing and  adapting  useful  rock  and  mineral  materials, 
and  for  determining  the  utilitarian  and  unstable 
properties  of  such  materials,  it  is  essential  to  know 
the  identity,  distribution,  and  physical  condition  of 
crustal  materials. 

Basic  geologic  information  is  the  keystone  for  mak- 
ing determinations  relative  to  many  of  man's  activi- 
ties— location  or  design  of  such  things  as  buildings, 
bridges,  highways,  utility  lines;  regions  to  prospect 
for  oil  and  gas;  planning  exploratory  programs  for 
all  rock  and  mineral  resources,  particularly  in  geo- 
logically complex  California ;  and  planning  for  the 
best  use  of  land  under  conditions  of  increasing  de- 
mands for  all  the  land. 

Basic  and  essential  information  derived  from  geo- 
logic maps  and  their  supporting  interpretative  reports 
provides  consultants  and  engineering  firms  with  data 
to  enhance  the  making  of  highly  detailed,  applied  geo- 
logic maps  and  making  decisions  necessarj^  to  devel- 
opment of  the  land  resources. 


Objectives 

The  mission  of  this  element  is  to  develop  under- 
standing of  the  general  geologic  framework  of  the 
state,  the  properties  of  crustal  materials  and  the  geo- 
logic ijroeess  responsible  for  the  distribution  and  eon- 
figuration  and  adjustments  of  the  various  rock  units 
so  as  to  plan  and  make  decisions  for  the  most  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  state's  lands. 

General  Description 

The  principal  activities  in  the  basic  geology  element 
include  geologic  mapjDing  at  various  scales,  compila- 
tion of  a  small-scale  geologic  map  of  California,  com- 
pilation of  a  statewide  Bouguer  gravity  map;  geo- 
ehemical  investigations  to  enhance  the  exploration  for 
the  state 's  mineral  resources ;  and  geochemical  and 
geophysical  investigations  to  support  geologic  inves- 
tigiitions. 


Input                                                            Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69 

Expenditures $350,244  $415,913 

Personnel  man-years 17.9  1S.7 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$373,873 
17.4 


Workload  Information 

To  maintain  field  operating  effectiveness,  funds  are 
included  to  obtain  necessary  laboratory  facilities. 


Mineral  Resources 


Need 


As  California's  population  expands,  new  jobs  must 
be  created.  The  mineral  industry  represents  one  of 
the  sources  of  new  wealth — a  source  that  must  be 
expanded  to  provide  jobs  and  to  provide  the  mineral 
raw  materials  so  necessary  for  an  expanding  industrial 
and  construction  complex.  Discovery  of  new  sources 
of  minerals,  new  uses  for  minerals,  uses  for  new  and 
previously  iinused  mineral  substances  depends  upon 
the  development  interpretation  and  publication  and 
dissemination  of  basic  information  on  mineral  de- 
posits. 

California's  mineral  industry  will  use  the  results 
of  these  investigations  to  plan  mineral  resource  ex- 
ploration programs  and  investment  in  mineral  re- 
sources. 


Objectives 

California's  1^-billion-dollar  mineral  industry  must 
be  maintained  and  expanded  to  keep  the  state  pros- 
perous. This  program  element  aids  in  sustaining  the 
state's  economy  by  providing  information  to  assure 
a  continuous  and  orderly  development  of  California 
mineral  resources.  It  enables  state  administrators  to 
make  wise  decisions  on  land  use  involving  minerals 
and  offers  guidance  to  applicable  legislation. 

General  Description 

1.  Conduct  investigations  to  collect  and  maintain  a 
comprehensive  inventory  of  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion— geologic  environment,  nature  and  extent  of 
deposit,  extent  of  exploitation,  utilization  of  min- 
eral, etc. — on  all  mineral  deposits  in  California, 
active,  inactive  or  potential. 
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2.  Conduct  area  studies  for  delineation  of  possible 
targets  for  detailed  mineral  resource  investigations. 

3.  Conduct  economic  mineral  studies. 

i.  Maintain  continuing  review  and  cognizance  of  legis- 
lation, legal  trends  and  proijosed  land  withdrawals 
that  aifect  the  mineral  industry.  Advise  decision 
makers  at  all  levels,  public  and  private,  of  probable 
effects  of  such  legislation  and  land  actions. 


Xeed 
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VIII.  GEOLOGY  AND   MINERAL   RESOURCES— Continued 
Mineral  Resources — Continued 


5.  CoUect,  maintain,  and  publish  information  on  min- 
ing and  mineral  beneficiation  methods  in  use  in 
California's  mineral  industry. 

Input 

Expenditures     

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$139,549 

$170,746 
8 

$174,677 
8 

Information  and  Educational  Services 


Prompt  publication  of  the  results  of  division  proj- 
ects gets  data  to  users  while  it  is  needed,  and  saves 
staff  geologists  from  answering  requests  for  not-yet- 
published  information. 

County  and  local  jurisdictions  strongly  desire  and 
need  di%-ision  geological  assistance  and  advice — par- 
ticularly on  local  geologic  hazards,  for  planning  and 
engineering  efforts. 

The  division's  proper  role  as  the  Geological  Survej^ 
of  California  is  to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  all  geo- 
logic work  and  information  in  the  state.  Coordinating 
geologic  knowledge,  making  it  available  to  all  citizens, 
and  especially  awakening  the  understanding  that 
California's  geologic  environment  is  important  to  all 
segments  of  the  public,  are  needed  from  the  division. 

Ohjecfives 

The  mission  of  this  element  is  to  provide  geologic  in- 
formation, from  division  and  other  sources,  to  all  who 
need  it. 

General  Description 

1.  Publications  Processing — Eesponsibilities  involve  : 
d)  reviewing  manuscripts ;  (2)  drafting  maps  and 


illustrations;  (3)  editing  manuscripts  for  clarity 
and  conciseness;  and  (4,)  preparing  manuscripts 
for  printer. 

Information  Services — These  include  all  activities 
(except  publications)  which  make  earth  science  in- 
formation available  to  the  public,  private  industrj-, 
government  agencies,  and  division  staff. 

The  library  has  27,000  technical  books  and  250 
technical  periodicals  for  the  use  of  division  staff 
and  the  public  on  a  noncirculating  basis.  The  min- 
eral exliibit  includes  20,000  mineral,  rock,  and  ore 
specimens  in  150  display  cases.  Information  desks 
have  geologist  and  clerical  staff  at  each  ofSce  avail- 
able to  answer  public  questions.  Mineral  Informa- 
tion Service  is  sent  monthly  to  about  13.600  paid 
subscribers  and  about  3.400  official  agencies. 


Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years  _. 

Workload  Information 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

?276.742 
15.9 

§264,702 
16 

$280,798 
16 

Funds  are  included  for  reprinting  past  publications 
which  are  in  strong  public  demand.  This  is  a  revenue 
generating  activity. 


Marine  Geological  Resources 


Need 


The  report  "California  and  the  Use  of  the  Ocean" 
issued  in  1965  by  the  Institute  of  Marine  Resources 
of  the  University  of  California  contained  recommenda- 
tions for  marine  geological  and  mineral  resources  in- 
vestigations that  were  accepted  by  the  Governor's  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Ocean  Resources  (GACOR) 
during  a  series  of  six  meetings  during  1965  and  1966. 
These  recommendations  were  further  strengthened 
and  clarified  by  the  report.  "California  and  the 
Ocean,"  issued  in  1966  by  the  Resources  Agency  Com- 
mittee on  Ocean  Resources  fRACOR).  A  role  for  this 
division  was  clearly  established  in  these  recommenda- 
tions. No  adequate  geologic  mapping  of  the  coastal 
shelf,  even  within  California 's  three-mile  jurisdiction, 
is  available.  The  economic  potential  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources on  the  shelf  is,  except  for  the  petroleum  re- 


sources, largely  undetermined  but  quite  probably  of  a 
very  large  magnitude.  As  efforts  are  advanced  to  make 
use  of  the  state's  marine  resources,  much  information 
on  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  will  be  needed. 
As  with  onshore  areas,  geologic  maps  are  essential 
tools  in  planning  and  conducting  mineral  resources 
investigations  and  recovery  and  in  planning  man's 
uses  of  the  ocean  floor  for  structures  for  many  uses. 

Objectives 

The  mission  of  this  program  is  to  protect  the  state's 
interests  in  and  assure  the  continuing  and  orderly  de- 
velopment, utilization  and  enjoyment  of  the  marine 
geological  resources  and  to  optimize  the  relationship 
between  use  of  these  resources  and  use  of  other  marine 
resources. 
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Vtll.  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERAL  RESOURCES— Continued 
Marine  Geological  Resources — Continued 


General  Description 

As  this  activity  has  not  been  directly  funded,  only 
nominal  staff  effort  has  been  expended,  primarily 
toward  maintaining  contacts,  public  and  private,  to 
keep  track  of  activities  in  this  field.  During  the  cur- 
rent year,  staff  assistance  will  be  provided  in  the  prep- 


aration of  the  Comprehensive  Ocean  Area  Plan, 
through  the  planning  team  of  the  Interagency 
Council  on  Ocean  Kesources  (IGOR). 


Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 
$742 
0.1 


Estimated 
196S-69 
$4,735 
0.1 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$4,842 
0.1 


Ore  Buyers  License  Act 

OutDut  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  _  ..     »  ^  ,-  ,■     »  j 

""  P  1967-6S«        196S-69  1959-70  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estunated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1959-70 

Total    Ore     Buyers    Licenses  _,  .  „_  .„„  „„  --„ 

jggue^ 68  67  -  Expenditures    $5,402  $2,(<7 

Limited   licenses   32  29  -  Personnel  man-years 11- 

Unlimited  licenses 36  38  -  ttt     i ,     j  r  ^         ^• 

Workload  Information 

The  1968  Legislature  passed  and  the  Governor  ap- 
The   Ore  Buyers  License  Act    (Public  Eesources  proved  Senate  Bill  391  (Chapter  250)  which  repeals 

Code,  Division  2,  Chapter  3,  Sections  2250-2275)  was  the  Ore  Buj^ers  License  Act.  Accordingly,  no  licens- 

enacted  during  the  1930 's  as  a  measure  to  control  ing  activity  will  be  necessary  for  1969 ;  records  will  be 

high-grading  of  gold  and  silver  from  mining  opera-  maintained  in  inactive  files  after  the  activity  has  been 

tions.  phased  out. 


T^eei 


IX.  OIL,  GAS,  AND  GEOTHERMAL  OPERATIONS 

Authority 


The  need  for  this  program  is  to  protect  the  oil,  gas, 
and  geothermal  resources  in  the  state  from  damage 
or  waste;  protect  fresh  waters  penetrated  by  wells, 
and  to  arrest  or  ameliorate  subsidence  and  compac- 
tion of  land  overlying  or  immediateh'  adjacent  to 
producing  oil  and  gas  pools. 


This  program  is  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
Division  3  of  the  Public  Resources  Code. 

Olijectives 

To  prevent  waste  or  damage,  provide  for  greater 
ultimate  recovery  of  oil,  gas,  and  geothermal  resources 
and  prevent  contamination  of  fresh  waters  penetrated 
by  wells. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 86.8         89.1         89.2  $1,152,002 

Workload  adjustments -             -             0.9  - 

Totals,  Oil,  Gas,  and  Geothermal   Op- 
erations            86.8        89.1        90.1  $1,152,002 

Petroleum  and  Gas  Fund 1,037,359 

Petroleum  and  Gas  Fund — Geothermal  Resources  Account — 

Subsidence  Ahatement  Fund 110,025 

Reimhursements    4>^1S 

Program  Elements : 

Regulation  of  oil  and  gas  operations         72.6         74.8         74.9  $933,528 

Regulation    of   geothermal    operations          -             0.2           1  - 

Subsidence   abatement   5.5           5.4           5..t  94,749 

General  support  distribution 8.7           8.7           8.7  123,725 


$1,259,380 

$1,280,312 
9,000 

$1,259,380 

1,123,702 

3,000 

116,062 

16,616 

$1,289,312 

1,U2,195 

12,000 

118,501 

16,616 

$1,021,440 

3,000 

99,318 

135,622 

$1,037,099 

12,000 

101,618 

138.595 

Regulation  of  Oil  and  Gas  Operations 


Output 

"Well  proposals  __ 
"Well   inspections 

Need 


Actual 
1957-68 

6,458 
6,460 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1959-70 

6,580  6,710 

6,590  6,730 


To  provide  for  control  of  drilling  and  operation 
procedures  to  prevent  damage  to  underground  de- 
posits of  petroleum  and  gas  and  protect  subsurface 
fresh  water  deposits  from  contamination. 

a  Licenses  issued  on  calendar  year  basis;  therefore  data  not  in  fiscal  year  format. 


Oijectives 

To  foster  and  encotirage  the  development,  produc- 
tion and  utilization  of  oil  and  gas  with  minimum 
waste ;  maximize  ultimate  recovery  with  minimum 
waste ;  protect  the  correlative  rights  of  all  owners  and 
publish  necessary  data,  maps.  etc. 


General  Description 

The  objectives  are  carried  out  by  issuance  of  re- 
ports of  approval  for  proposals  to  drill,  rework  or 
fibandon  oil  and  gas  wells;  making  well  inspections 
and  issuing  reports  on  these  inspections;  studjdng 
proposals  for  well  stimulation  projects;  updating  all 


Actual 
19S7-6S 

Estimatpd 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

34 
26 

4fi 
36 

Output 

'Well  proposals 

Well   inspections   

Need 

To  provide  for  drilling  and  operation  procedures 
to  safeguard  property  and  public  welfare  and  encour- 
age maximum  economic  recovery  of  geothermal  re- 
sources. 

Ohjectives 

The  objectives  of  this  element  are  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  development,  production  and  utiliza- 
tion of  geothermal  resources  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  regulation  of  oil  and  gas  wells. 
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maps,  charts,  cross  sections,  etc.,  as  necessary ;  answer- 
ing oral  and  written  inquiries  from  industry,  govern- 
ment and  the  public  and  compiliag  drilling  and  pro- 
duction statistics. 

Input                                                            Actual  EstimatEd  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $933,528  $1,021,440  $1,037,099 

Personnel  man-years 72.6  74.8  74.9 


Regulation  of  Geothermal  Operations 


General  Description 

The  objectives  are  carried  out  by  issuance  of  re- 
ports of  approval  for  proposals  to  drill,  rework  or 
abandon  geothermal  resources  wells;  making  well  in- 
spections and  issuing  reports  on  these  inspections; 
updating  all  maps,  charts,  cross  sections,  etc.,  as  neces- 
sary; answering  oral  and  written  inquiries  from  in- 
dustry, government  and  the  public,  and  compiling 
drilling  and  production  statistics. 

Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

— 

$3,000 
0.2 

$12,000 

1 

WorJcload  Information 

Increased  workload  in  this  activity  requires  one 
man-year  to  meet  engineering  needs. 


Need 


Subsidence  Abatement 

General  Description 


To  arrest  and  ameliorate  subsidence  of  lands  over- 
lying or  immediately  adjacent  to  producing  oil  and 
gas  pools. 

Objectives 

To  prevent  damage  to  valuable  buildings,  harbor 
installations,  interference  with  commerce,  navigation 
and  fisheries. 


This  element  involves  a  fieldwide  repressuring  op- 
eration in  the  subsidence  area  of  the  Wilmington  field 
in  accordance  with  State  Oil  and  Gas  Supervisor's 
Order  No.  S59-1. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures     $94,749 

Personnel  man-years 5.5 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$99,318 
5.4 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$101,618 
5.5 


X.  SOIL  CONSERVATION   DEVELOPMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT 


Need 


The  expanding  population  of  the  state  is  accelerat- 
ing the  need  for  soil  and  water  conservation  and  for 
better  use  of  our  limited  land  resources.  Urban  devel- 
opment, freeways,  reservoir  sites,  defense  installa- 
tions, agriculture,  recreation,  and  open  space  uses 
compete  for  the  same  land.  The  protection  of  our 
limited  prime  land  and  the  intensified  use  of  all  agri- 
cultural land  is  necessary  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands for  food  and  fiber.  Soil  conservation  districts 
and  other  local  resource  agencies  need  to  work  closely 
with  eoimty  planning  departments  in  order  to  unify 
conservation  efforts  under  a  statewide  framework  for 
the  greatest  effectiveness  in  utilizing  our  limited  land 


resources.  Coordination  of  these  agencies  on  a  regional 
and  statewide  basis  is  necessary  to  implement  the  best 
use  of  land. 

Authoritij 

Division  9,  Public  Resources  Code. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  an  effective  statewide  program  of  soil 
and  water  conservation  and  better  use  of  land  re- 
sources through  a  partnership  of  state  and  local 
entities. 
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RESOURCES 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


NO.  OF  POSITIONS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 
(Filled)      (Aoth.)      (Auth.) 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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X.  SOIL  CONSERVATION    DEVELOPMENT  AND   MANAGEMENT— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs  (General 

Fund)    46.5  34.8  34.6 

Program  Elements : 

Soil  conservation  operations 12  —  — 

Project  planning 27.3  29.1  29.1 

General   siijiport   distribution 7.2  5.7  5.5 


$691,340 

$214,000 
377,138 
100,202 


$604,538 

$66,000 

444,914 

93,624 


$551,453 


$457,933 
93,520 


input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $214,000 

Personnel  man-3'ears  — 12 


Estimated 
196S-69 
$66,000 


Soil  Conservation  Operations 

Workload  Information 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Project  PI 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1959-70 

Public  Law  566 : 

Work  plans  completed  a  5  3  3 

Projects  cost  when 

constructed $26,532,000    $5,428,000  $13,064,000 

Capitalized  benefits  __  $111,567,000    $8,739,000  $32,204,000 
Preliminary      investiga- 
tions completed  a 8  10  4 

Projects     cost     when 

constructed $35,061,000  $20,611,000  $14,500,000 

Capitalized  benefits  __  $122,640,000  $21,420,000  $11,980,000 
Local  Projects : 

Feasibility  reports  com- 
pleted a  -  2  2 

Projects     cost     when 

constructed -    $8,800,000    $8,000,000 

Capitalized  benefits  ^_  -  $64,180,000  $15,000,000 
Preliminary       investiga- 
tions completed  a -  1  2 

Projects     cost     when 

constructed -   $1,500,000    $8,000,000 

Capitalized  benefits   _  -   $3,000,000  $15,000,000 

Field  reviews  held 8  10  10 

Local  agencies  served 82  75  75 

a  These  studies  take  from  one  to  three  years  to  complete,  so 
output  is  variable. 

yeed 

To  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  a  growing  popu- 
lation and  because  of  diminishing  areas  of  agricultural 
lands  in  California  and  the  nation,  there  is  a  need  for 
local  agencies  to  intensify  the  use  of  their  land  and 
water  resources.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  develop- 
ing multiple  purpose  pro.iects.  Features  of  these  proj- 
ects may  include  municipal  and  agricultural  water 
facilities,  flood  control,  subsurface  drainage,  recrea- 
tion, and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement.  Local  people 
will  be  stimulated  to  develop  their  resources  if  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  a  project  is  financially  feasible. 
Because  many  local  agencies  have  only  limited  finan- 
cial resources  and  no  qualified  personnel,  they  need 
professional  assistance  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  plans  to  solve  their  soil  and  water  problem?;. 


The  deletion  of  funds  for  support  of  the  soil  con- 
servation operations  element  by  the  Legislature  ter- 
minated this  activity  on  August  30,  1968. 


anning 

0  hjectives 

The  objective  is  to  achieve  a  more  intensive  and 
better  use  of  the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  state 
by  providing  professional  assistance  in  formulating 
and  determining  the  feasibility  of  projects  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  people  in  local  districts. 

General  Description 

The  objective  is  attained  bj^  providing  professional 
services  in  the  fields  of  economics,  engineering,  hydrol- 
ogy,  and  geology  to  prepare  feasible  plans  of  improve- 
ment which  will  solve  local  soil  and  water  resource 
problems. 

The  Division  of  Soil  Conservation  provides  these 
planning  services  to  soil  conservation  districts  in  co- 
operation with  local  agencies  which  have  the  powers 
and  authority  to  successfully  install  the  structural 
measures  recommended  in  the  plan.  The  resulting 
plans  provide  an  incentive  to  local  people  to  correct 
current  and  future  soil  and  water  conservation  prob- 
lems. The  plans  detail  proposed  structural  features 
and  land  treatment  measures  together  with  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  that  develops  the  feasibility  of  the 
project  and  the  repayment  capacity  of  the  beneficiar- 
ies and  are  prepared  by  the  division  to  be  used  by 
local  agency  as  justification  for  funding. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Commission  provides  criteria 
on  the  types  of  plans  to  be  prepared  and,  on  the  basis 
of  preliminary  investigation  reports,  establishes  plan- 
ning priorities. 

Input 

Expenditures  

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$377,138 

$444,914 

$457,933 

27.3 

29.1 

29.1 

Workload  Information 

Greater  interest  on  the  part  of  local  agencies  has 
developed  for  constructing  their  own  project,  rather 
than  waiting  for  the  delayed  federal  funding  of  pub- 
lic works  construction  caused  by  federal  fiscal  prob- 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CONSERVATION— Continued 

X.  SOIL  CONSERVATION    DEVELOPMENT  AND   MANAGEMENT— Continued 
Project  Planning — Continued 


lems.  As  a  result,  the  Soil  Conservation  Commission, 
by  policy  action,  has  shifted  the  division's  planning 
emphasis  to  give  priority  to  projects  that  can  be  fi- 
nanced locally. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


NO.  OF  POSITIONS 

ACTUAL 
1966-67 

ESTIMATED 
1967-68 

PROPOSED 

66-67     67-68    68-69 
(Filleil)         (Aulh.)       (Auth.) 

1968-69 

XI.  GENERAL  SUPPORT 

307.3      311.2      309.5 

$4,264,665 

$4,296,304 

$4,378,401 

-307.3     -311.2     -309.5 

-i,iy8M8 

-i,S96,S04 

-i,31l8,m 

Continuing  program  costs 

Less  amount  distributed  to  other  pro 

grams -307.3 

Undistributed — Services  to  other 

agencies    _  _  _ 

yeed 

The  general  support  activity  reflects  executive  di- 
rection and  support  services  which  are  necessary  to 
the  implementation  of  program  objectives.  A  uni- 
form departmentwide  application  of  policy  and  pro- 
cedure is  essential  to  the  effective  operation  of  line 
programs. 

Authority 

Various  sections  of  Government  Code  and  Public 
Eesources  Code. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  general  support  activity  are 
to  provide  executive  leadership,  policy  direction,  and 
administrative  services  required  for  the  successful 
completion  of  program  objectives ;  to  provide  uniform 
departmentwide  staff  services ;  to  assure  coordination 


$85,797 

at  the  executive  and  policy  level  with  other  state,  fed- 
eral, and  local  government  agencies;  to  provide  spe- 
cialized staff  services  to  managers. 

General  Description 

General  support  activities  are  performed  at  various 
organizational  levels  within  the  department.  Depart- 
mental headquarters  provides  executive  leadership 
from  the  directorate,  and  central  services  in  account- 
ing, budgeting,  management  evaluation,  personnel, 
organization,  and  supply.  More  specialized  executive 
leadership  and  staff  services  are  provided  through 
four  division  headquarters  which  support  programs 
in  the  fields  of  forestry,  mines  and  geology,  oil  and 
gas,  and  soil  conservation. 

Within  each  division,  subunits  provide  localized 
general  support  services  throughout  a  variety  of  loca- 
tions in  the  state. 


GRANTS   TO   SOIL   CONSERVATION   DISTRICTS 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 


Grants  to  Soil  Conservation  Districts 
General  Fund 


Need 

To  assist  local  soil  conservation  districts  in  carrying 
out  authorized  work  which  the  Soil  Conservation 
Commission  has  determined  is  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  state. 

Objectives 

To  advance  the  conservation,  use  and  management 
of  soil  and  water  resovirces  on  cropland  and  forest. 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$20,500 

- 

20,500^ 

- 

range  and  watershed  lands  within  soil  conservation 
districts. 

Authority 

Section  9063.1  of  the  Public  Resources  Code. 

Workload  Information 

This  program  was  not  funded  subsequent  to  the 
1967-68  fiscal  vear. 
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STATE   LANDS  DIVISION 

Headquarters  Office  at  Los  Angeles 

2  Program  Objectives 

4  The  program  objectives  and  responsibilities  of  the  2.  To  maintain  records  showing  location  of  state- 

I  State  Lands  Commission,  acting  through  the  State  owned  lands  (tide  and  submerged  lands  as  well  as 

7  Lands  Division  are :  "school  lands")  and  encumbrances  thereon. 

8 

^  1.  To  locate  the  boundaries  of  sovereign  lands  3.  To  establish  uses  of  lands  not  granted  by  the 

11  owned  by  the  state  (tide  and  submerged  lands).  Legislature  to  local  governmental  units. 
12 

13  SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL  ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

14  1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

15  I.  Land   Use   $1,546,601           $1,760,864           $1,868,223 

16  IL  Ownership   Determination   378,850  470,966                555,055 

17  III.  Land  Information   System  67,757  121,122                149,684 

18  IV.  Administration— Undistribtued  Costs 121,745  113,791                116,541 

19  Administration  Charge  to  Other  Programs (270,115)  (402,996)            (420,452) 

20  ■ 

21  TOTALS,   PROGRAMS   $2,114,958          $2,466,743          $2,689,503 

22  ReimlursemenU   -698,032  -876,489             -930,649 

23  ■ 

24  NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS  (General  Fund) $1,416,921  $1,590,2.54           $1,758,854 

25  Personnel  man-years 152.4  168.3                    182.1 

26 

27  PROGRAM   AUGMENTATION 
28 

29  II.  Ownership  Determination  (General  Fund) -  -               $64,075 

30  Personnel  man-j^ears   —  —                          6 

31  ===        ^^=^^        =^== 

32  GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT  (General  Fund) $1,416,921           $1,590,254           $1,822,929 

33  Personnel  man-years 152.4  168.3                    188.1 

34 

35 

36  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

37 

38  //.  Ownership  Determination ^6^,075  opments  On  state-owned  lands  for  which  lease  income 

40  This  increased  level  of  service  is  necessitated  by  the  ^?,  .1°^*  ,^}^e  to  the  state 's  inability  to  assert  its  owner- 

^  verv  character  of  the  lands  with  which  the   State  ship  claims.  The  longer  these  encroachments  remain 

43  Lands  Division  is  involved.  Over  95  percent  of  state  °^  ^^ate  lands  without  some  assertion  of  claims,  the 

f.  tide,  submerged  and  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  are  ^"^"L.  .     t  *  '.*  ''t.^°  ^'^'""'^  ownership.  At  this  time, 

46  bounded  by  water.  Leisure  time  available  for  recrea-  ^^'"^  State  Lands  Division  is  lagging  seriously  in  its 

il  tion  is  increasing  rapidly  placing  increasing  demands  capability  to  handle  the  current  ownership  problems 

49  upon  those  who  supply  recreation  needs.  According  to  confronting  it  as  compared  to  its  capability  several 

50  the  State  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  this  ■^^^l-  ^^°' 

51  leisure  time  is  expected  to  increase  84  percent  between  T^'^  augmentation  is  to  initiate  _  an  orderly  area- 
i  1960  and  1980.  During  the  same  20-year  period,  boat-  oriented  research  approach  on  a  priority  basis  to  the 
54  ingactivitv  is  expected  to  increase  110  percent.  Eecre-  ownership  _  identification  problems  facing  the  State 
^l  ation  suppliers  wiU  need  more  and  more  water  asso-  ^''''^^  ^'T'°^  The  priority  areas  are  San  Francisco 

57  ciated  land  for  parks,  marinas,  piers,  docks,  etc.  It  is  Bay  and  the  Delta  m  northern  California,  while  in 

58  determining  the  boundary  between  these  littoral  lands  southern  California  the  Colorado  River  is  to  receive 

60  and  state-owned  submerged  lands  which  causes   the  ^9?  Priority._  Two  teams  will  study  historical  and  _en- 

61  greatest  amount  of  workload.  gineermg  evidence  m  order  to  determine  boundaries, 
i  Development  of  land  is  based  upon  the  location  of  ^^^  ^^f^  ^'^^  hopefully  be  able  to  make  recommenda- 
64  the  boundarv.  Development  also  requires  funds,  and  ^^^"^  /°^  a_  complete  geographical  entity,  i.e.,  water- 

II  financial  agencies  require  unclouded  land  titles  before  l™^'  ^''^^'  '^^""J^^;  ^^^-  ^hus  for  the  firsttime  a  uni- 

67  investing  funds.   Title   insurance   companies   are   in-  form  approach  to  boundary  determinations  will  be 

68  creasingly   aware   of   these  problems,   and   generally  Possible    without   the    danger    of  _  determining    ques- 

70  require  confirmation  of  State  of  California  claims  of  ^^^^^  °^  ownership  one  way  one  time  and  a  different 

71  ownership  before  issuing  policies.  Present  legal  opin-  ^^^^  °^^  ^^  adjacent  questioned  parcel  another  time 
i  ion  available  to  the  division  has  indicated  that  in-  ™*^^^  ^^^^  ^™i^^^  .  circumstances.  _  However,  the 
74  creased  usage  of  the  tide  and  submerged  lards  without  increased  program  will  greatly  aid  m  meeting  the 
'^l  adequate  recognition  of  state  ownership  of  these  lands  growing  number  of  problems  relating  to   boundary 

77  seriouslv  erodes  the  state's  title  claims    The  basic  as-  determinations.    Because    the    lack    of    absolute    title 

78  pect  of  this  problem  is  that  until  the  necessary  re-  determinations  often  stymies  the  development  of  land 
80  search  has  been  completed,  boundary  lines  of  much  ^^  private  concerns,  much  pressure  is  being  put  upon 
|1  state-owned  lands  cannot  be  known.  Adjacent  land-  *'^®  division  to  finalize  land  titles. 

gg  owners,  sometimes  unknowinglv,  place  sizeable  devel- 
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CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  LAND   USE 


Need 


California's  continued  economic  and  population 
growth  is  making  unprecedented  demands  on  avail- 
able land  for  development.  There  are  currently  over 
four  million  acres  of  state-owned  land  under  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  State  Lands  Commission.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  State  Lands  Conunission  meet 
the  challenge  by  assuring  that  its  lands  are  managed 
ia  such  a  way  as  to  permit  an  orderly  and  balanced 
recognition  of  all  legitimate  land  use  demands. 


Authority 

Division  6,  Public  Eesources  Code,  Chapter  29, 
Statutes  of  1956  (1st  Ex.  Sess.),  Chapter  138,  Statutes 
of  1964  (1st  Ex.  Sess.). 

Objectives 

To  assure  that  permitted  uses  of  land  under  State 
Lands  Commission  jurisdiction  are  consistent  with 
sound  multiuse  land  management  principles  which 
recognize  both  revenue  production  and  growing  pub- 
lie  use  requirements. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 110.5       117.6      120.4 

Workload    adjustments    -  -  2 

Totals,  Land  Use  (General  Fund) 110.5       117.6      122.4 

Reimbursements    -32.3      -41.8      -44.2 

Net  Totals,  Land  Use 

Program  Elements : 

Extractive  Development — State 

Leases   

Extractive  Development — Long 

Beach    Operations    

Nonextractive  Development 


SALARY  KANGE 

$1,546,601 


$1,546,601 

-558,822 


.$1,760,864 


$1,760,864 

-T4S,So3 


$1,853,999 
14.224 

$1,868,223 

-808,109 


Output 

The  output  of  this  program  may  best  be  measured 
in  terms  of  income  provided  to  the  state.  Income  is 
derived  from  three  sources;  rent,  bid  bonus,  and 
royalty.  The  income-producing  life  of  a  mineral 
property  is  fixed  by  the  mineral  reserves  in  place. 
During  this  period,  rental  iaeome  is  constant,  bonus 
income  is  a  one-time  occurrence,  and  royalty  income 
declines  exponentially  as  the  reserves  are  depleted  ia 
quantity  and  quality.  Royalty  income  is  further  af- 
fected by  the  relative  efficiency  of  exploitation  of  the 
resource,  and  by  the  adherence  or  nonadherence  of 
the  lessee  to  royalty  provisions  of  the  lease.  To  mini- 
mize the  effect  of  declining  royalty  and  thus  maximize 
future  income,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  continu- 
ing leasing,  engineering  and  geological  study,  royalty 
accounting,  and  operational  surveiUanee  program.  A 
general  measure  of  output  of  the  program  is  the  total 
number  of  extractive  leases  in  effect,  and  the  annual 
income  to  the  state  from  those  leases.  Measures  of 
continuing  output  are  the  number  of  new  leases  issued 
annually,  the  annual  income  from  those  leases,  addi- 
tional revenue  resulting  from  engineering  and  geo- 
logical review  and  recommendation,  and  additional 
revenue  due  to  royalty  accounting  and  operational 
surveillance. 


78.2        75.8 

78.2 

$987,779 

$1,012,511 

$1,060,114 

52.3        53.4 

54.3 

$678,774 

$747,575 

$771,648 

32.3        41.8 
25.9        22.4 

45.6 
22.5 

538,856 
328,971 

713,353 
299,936 

785,109 
311,466 

Extractive 

Development- 

—State  Le 

ases 

Oi 

tput 

Actual 

1967-68 

Output 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-€S  196S-69  1969-70 

Number    of    Leases    (as    of 

end  of  year) 259  309  359 

Annual  Income $27,700,000  $26,400,000  $23,300,000 

New  Leases 48  50  50 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

Additional  Current  and  Fu- 
ture Income  From : 
New   Leases    (Bonus   and 

Royalty)    $634,368    $1,000,000    $1,000,000 

Engineering    and    Geolog- 
ical Review 4,800,000     8,000,000     3,000,000 

Royalty    and   Operational 

SurveiUanee    2,000,000     2,000,000     2,000,000 

Income  does  not  include  the  value  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  other  fill  materials  that  are  extracted  by  Division 
of  Highways,  other  state  agencies,  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  at  no  royalty,  but  requiring  adminis- 
trative control  under  this  program.  The  value  of 
royalty  on  such  material  is  conservatively  estimated 
at' $1.50,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1967-68. 

Need 

One  aspect  of  commercial-industrial  development  in 
California  is  the  exploitation  of  the  subsurface  min- 
erals. There  are  substantial  commercially  valuable 
mineral  deposits  on  state-owned  and  controlled  land. 
The  regulated  leasing  of  state  lands  for  extractive 
development  provides  a  direct  source  of  state  revenue, 
permits  orderly  industrial  development  and  broadens 
the  local  tax  base. 

Oijectives 

To  lease  state  lands  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
oil  and  gas,  geothermal  resources,  and  other  minerals, 
and  to  maintain  a  program  of  engineering,  account- 
ing, and  operational  surveillance  of  the  lessees'  activ- 
ities to  assure  maximum  revenue  for  the  state  con- 
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I.  LAND  USE— Continued 

Extractive  Development — State  Leases — Continued 

sistent   with    good    oil   field    and    land    management  After  leasing,  and  during  the  productive  life  of  the 

practices.  mineral  property,   continuing   engineering   and   geo- 
logical review  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  state  that 

General  Description  ^-^^  lessee  exploits  the  mineral  resource  to  the  maxi- 

The  management  of  extractive  development  opera-  mum  benefit  of  the  state.  In  the  case  of  oil  and  gas 
tions  involves  the  application  and  coordination  of  properties,  extensive  studies  are  required  to  deter- 
various  professional  and  sub-professional  disciplines.  mine  productive  limits  and  reserves  in  order  to  prop- 
Leasing  of  lands  for  mineral  extraction  requires  de-  erly  evaluate  well  spacing  and  reservoir  withdrawal 
termination  of  ownership  and  phvsical  boundaries,  requirements.  In  addition,  production  capabilities  of 
determination  of  legality  of  form  of  offer  and  agree-  individual  wells  and  fields  must  be  estimated  to  deter- 
ment, and  engineering  and  geological  determination  mine  that  the  lessee  is  not  curtailing  production  in 
of  economic  feasibility  prior  to  offering  for  lease,  and  order  to  take  advantage  of  lower  sliding  scale  royal- 
economic  sufficiency  of  subsequent  offers.  The  latter  ties.  Secondary  oil  and  gas  recovery  methods  repre- 
entails  highlv  sophisticated  evaluation  methods  in-  sent  an  important  portion  of  present  and  predicted 
volving  not  only  subsurface  mineral  values,  but  prob-  future  revenue.  It  is  necessary  to  enter  into  detailed 
able  costs  of  development,  including  surface  facilities  engineering  and  legal  negotiations  before  the  lessee 
as  well.  may  proceed  with  secondary  recovery,  and  it  is  nec- 

Eo3'alty  and  operational  surveillance  by  State  essary  to  conduct  "in-depth"  studies  of  such  projects 
Lands  Division  assure  that  the  lessee  adheres  to  the  after  commencement  in  order  to  evaluate  effectiveness 
terms  of  the  lease.  Proper  management  of  operations  and  to  ensure  that  damage  does  not  occur  to  the 
also  insures  the  preservation  of  esthetic  and  property  reservoir  with  subsequent  loss  of  income  to  the  state, 
values.  Proper  surveillance  and  management  tech- 
niques require  engineering,  accounting,  and  field  re-  '"""*                                          ^*^^;;^'g        igg^g        ^geT-io 

view  and  approval  of  special  facilities  such  as  offshore  Expenditures $678,774     $747,575     $77l'648 

drilling    platforms,    drilling    and    mining    programs.  Less  reimbursements -6,178        -20,000        -20.000 

production  facilities,  processing  and  sales  agreements.  ^^^  Expenditures $672,596      $727,575      $751,648 

and  production  and  sales  rates.  Personnel  man-years 52.3  53.4  ^4.3 


Output 


Extractive  Development — Long  Beach  Operations 
Need 


One  ma.ior  acti-^dty  of  this  element  is  involved  with 
the  developing  and  operating  of  the  Long  Beach  Tide- 
lands.  The  output  of  this  element  can  be  established 
as  the  rates  of  the  THUMS  Annual  Development 
Budget,  the  THUMS  Operations  Budget  and  the 
money  spent  and  work  accomplished  in  the  older  por- 
tion of  the  field  against  actual  manpower.  The  devel- 
opment phase  of  EasJ^Wilmington  is  now  beginning 
to  diminish  while  the  operating  phase  is  becoming 
more  prominent.  With  increases  in  staff  personnel, 
greater  emphasis  has  been  directed  toward  the  older 
section  of  the  field,  making  it  possible  to  prepare  more 
meaningful  and  accurate  revenue  forecasts. 

Another  ma.jor  activity  of  this  element  is  to  prepare 
revenue  forecasts  relative  to  the  Tideland  Eevenue 
Fund  and  the  Public  Eesources  Code  which  involves 
the  Los  Alamitos  Beach  State  Park.  The  detail  and 
accuracy  of  these  forecast  report  outputs  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  man-hours  consumed. 

Another  major  activity  of  tliis  element  is  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  Unit  Operator  (City  of  Lonsy 
Beach)  and  the  Field  Contractor  (THUMS).  The 
measure  of  activity  of  this  element  is  a  direct  func- 
tion of  the  money  to  be  spent  and  an  inverse  function 
of  the  preparatory  work  done  by  the  Field  Contractor 
and  the  Unit  Operator  against  the  manpower  avail- 
able. 


The  net  profit  nature  of  the  state's  contract  re- 
quires a  close  and  critical  surveillance  of  all  cost  ele- 
ments to  protect  the  state's  interest.  This  becomes 
increasingly  more  important  as  gross  revenues  are  be- 
low anticipations  with  correspondingly  low  net  reve- 
nues. 

Objectives 

To  oversee  the  development  and  operations  of  the 
Long  Beach  Tidelands  to  produce  maximum  revenues 
consistent  Avith  good  oilfield  practices  done  in  a  work- 
manlike manner. 

General  Description 

With  the  passage  of  Chapter  29,  Statutes  of  1956 
(1st  E.S.)  and  Chapter  138.  Statutes  of  1964  (Ist 
E.S.).  the  state  assumed  a  more  prominent  position 
in  the  oil  and  gas  development  of  the  Long  Beach 
Tidelands  granted  in  trust  to  the  City  of  Long  Beach. 
LTnder  provisions  of  these  statutes,  the  state 's  economic 
interest  in  the  field  was  increased  and  the  state  was 
given  control  over  the  development  budget  of  the 
field  contractor  in  the  new  luideveloped  area  of  the 
Wilmington  Oil  Field.  The  new  area  was  designated 
the  Long  Beach  Unit  and  was  placed  under  develop- 
ment by  a  field  contractor  operating  under  the  daj^- 
to-day  control  of  the  unit  operator  (City  of  Long 
Beach). 
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I.  LAND  USE— Continued 

Extractive  Development — Long  Beach  Operations — Continued 

Since  the  development  of  the  new  unit,  as  well  as  4.  Study    and    participate    in    reservoir    stimula- 

the  older  productive  areas  of  the  Long  Beach  Tide-  tion  program  of  Fault  Block  V,  which  may  be 

lands,  is  under  net  profit  agreements,  the  state's  con-  applied  to  the  Long  Beach  Unit  to  provide  $40 

cern  is  in  the  maximum  efficient  recovery  of  oil  at  the  million  additional  revenue. 

lowest  cost  of  production  to  the  end  that  revenues  5.  Study  and  plan  optimum  flood  pattern  to  im- 

realized  by  the  state  are  maximum.  An  additional  im-  prove  efficiency  of  reservoir  with  a  potential 

portant  consideration  is  the  prevention  of  additional  benefit  of  $10  million  in  the  Long  Beach  Unit, 

si-ibsidence  due  to  this  development.  6.  Correct   errors   in   dry   gas   revenue:   $24,220. 

The  Long  Beach  operations  is  responsible  for  the  7.  study  of  water  compatibilitv  for  injection  that 

monitoring  of  110,000  barrels  a  day  of  oil  production,  ^ni  save  the  state  $36,000  annuallv. 

40.000  MCF  per  day  of  gas  from  the  Long  Beach  §_  g^udy  of  well  production  performance  to  sug- 

ITnit  and  SaOOO  barrels  per  day  of  oil  from  the  Prior  ^  improvements  of   1,000-1,.500  barrels  per 

Tidelands  Development.   It  must  also  maintain  eeo-  a^„ 

nomie  control,  as  charged  under  Chapter  138,  of  a  9    g.^^^,.  ^f  eieetronic  data  processing  programs 

development  and  expense  budget  of  $91,800,000.  ^hat  prevented  the  expenditure  of  an  estimated 

Accomplishments  $2o,000. 

^,      .,,..,.   .                        „  10.  Studv  drilling  rig  anchoring  methods  to  save 

The  tollowmg  is  a  brief  summary  of  accomplish-  403  gbo 

ments  for  the  year  1967-68  participated  in  by  the  n.  Analvze  reservoir  voidage  problem  to  minimize 

staff  to  improve  the  state  s  interest.  loss  of  oil  production,  and  thereby  realize  maxi- 

1.  Study  of  well  distribution  and  optimization,  re-  ^^y^  income  from  the  tidelands.* 

suiting  m  80  fewer  wells  to  be  drilled    savino-  id    t>    j.-  •     4.    •           -j.      x   j-      4.     j  j.        •           j 

tl           t  ^^9,      "IT                            "j-iiicLL,  oaviiij,  -^2.  Participate  m  equity  studies  to  determine  and 

o    ^     ,     •      i    T  ^   "i  ^  J  •       X     ii       -,  ^    •         «  protect  the  state 's  interest  in  the  $800  million 

2.  Geologic  studies  leading  to  the  defining  of  an  ^f  f-^^^^.^  income 
estimated  12  billion  cubic  feet  of  additional  gas 

and  41,000,000  barrels  of  oil.  input                                                          Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

3.  study  of  well  drilling  program  to  avoid  shut-  ^       ,.,                                 ^'0!^%     ^7^^^^     ^i^^^m 

,•         ■  n        _  1   i-         ji         ,  .,.  Expenditures Sods.oofa       §71.S.35.5       $7feo,109 

ting  m  wells  upon  completion,  thereby  avoiding  Less  reimbursement -538,856       -713,353      -785,109 

well  bore  damage  and  saving  $3  million  in  re-  

drilling   costs.  Xet  Expenditures -  -  - 

°  Personnel  man-years 32.3  41.8  45.6 

Nonexiractlve  Development 

Output  Output                                                       Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Three  outputs  are  indicative — sales,  exchanges,  and  Sales: 

i„„<;po  Applications  pending  at 

'*^^^*^^-  .  June  .30 .56  57  69 

The  sale  requires  an  appraisal  of  the  fair  market  Applications  receired -58  68  68 

value  of  the  land  authorized  to  be  sold  which  op-  ^^ieceptiwe  ^l''_'H_°l!°:           33              34              34 

erates  as  the  minimal  value  to  be  received  in  a  public  Sales  completed,  number  __            24         „„  22      „„,„   23 

,.,,.                      ■,                  ,                   XI            1         4.      i:  Sales   completed,   dollars   __  $150,499       $220,000       $240,000 

bidding   procedure   or  becomes   the  value  to   be   re-  Exehanses: 

ceived  from  a  public  entity  seeking  to  acquire  the  Pending  at  June  30 8  5  11 

-,,  ,  i  ,.-,.    T  ,  Exchanges  completed 334 

land  under  preferential  rights.  Value  of  lands  exchanged  __  SC.30,277      $650,000      $840,000 

The  exchange  requires  an  appraisal  of  both  the  ^'f^^f;^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  j^„^  30_          39,             ^gg             530 

parcel  now  owned  by  the  state  and  the  parcel  to  be  Api^lieations  received 217  275  330 

received  in  the  exchange  to  determine  that  the  value  lUlH  fZfd  "i-tnewaTs ^34  ^2?  ^30 

to  be  received  is  as  great  or  greater  than  the  value  Lease  revenue  $149,900     $224,000     .$250,000 

relinquished.   In   addition,   other   legal   requirements  jf^^^ 

must  be   satisfied.  ,    ., 

The    lease    normally    covers    tide    and    submerged  ^-T-  ^'''''^  ^°^  ^'f  %^  development  purposes  is  a 

,      1          1      -J         J    1   •              .-11         •     ,  -,  vanishing  commodity.  To  meet  the  demonstrable  de- 

lands  or  lands_  underlying  nontidal  navigable  waters.  ^^^^  f ^r  land,  the  State  Lands  Commission  has  made 

Special   appraisal   procedures   are  necessary  for   ar-  available   certain   portions   of   land   under   its  juris- 

rivmg  at  a  fair  market  value  of  the  parcels  from  diction   for  these   purposes.   Where   outright   sale   is 

which  the  fair  market  rental  rate  is  derived.  not  possible,  the  commission  may  authorize  exclusive 

The  following  figures  represent  the  level  of  work-  use  permits  sub,ject  to  reasonable  rules  and  regula- 

load  for  each  of  these  outputs.  tions  for  fair  and  adequate  compensation. 
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I.  LAND  USE— Continued 
Nonextractive  Development — Continued 


Ohjectives 

To  assure  that  the  use  of  state  land  is  permitted, 
adequately  compensated  for,  and  meets  orderly  land 
use  planning  requirements. 

General  Description 

The  nonextractive  development  program  can  be  best 
described  as  a  process  which  is  initiated  by  an  ap- 
plication. Interested  parties  may  apply  for  exclusive 
use  permits  of  various  types  ranging  from  overhead 
povrerline  rights-of-way  to  large  commercial  marina 
developments.  Upon  receipt  of  an  application,  a  de- 
termination as  to  ownership  of  the  subject  parcel  is 
made  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  state's  interest 
therein.  This  determination  is  accomplished  by  use 
of  existing  data  compiled  in  the  Land  Information 
System.  After  it  is  determined  that  the  state  owns 
the  subject  parcel,  an  annual  rental  is  established 
based  upon  an  appraisal  of  fair  market  value.  After 
it  is  determined  that  this  transaction  is  consonant 
with  the  commission's  master  plan  objectives,  it  is 
placed  on  the  State  Lands  Commission  calendar  for 
approval. 

In  addition  to  the  application  process  described 
above,  a  special  trespass  investigation  unit  is  actively 
engaged  in  reducing  the  number  of  unpermitted  uses 
through  the  negotiation  of  a  lease  or  ejectment  pro- 
ceedings. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $328,971 

Less   reimbursements   —13,788 


Estimated  EstimatEd 

196S-69  1969-70 

$299,936  $311,466 

-15.000  -3,000 


Net  Expenditures $315,183 

Personnel  man-years 25.9 


$284,936 
22.4 


$308,466 
22,5 


A  ccomp  lish  jnenis 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  accomplish- 
ments for  the  year  1967-68 : 

1,  Leasing  rules  and  regulations  were  revised 
and  reviewed  by  the  staff  for  adoption  including 
new  lease  rate  schedules.  This  will  result  in  in- 
creased revenue  to  the  state  as  well  as  more  efficient 
processing  procedure  when  adopted, 

2,  Specific  program  emphasis  was  directed  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  granted  lands  unit  to 
assist  local  government  in  improving  granted  lands 
administration. 

3.  A  land  use  planning  unit  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  compiling  data  from  state  and  local 
government  agencies  to  develop  master  planning 
and  policy  guidelines  for  future  State  Lands  Com- 
mission action. 

4.  Functional  consolidation  of  certain  organiza- 
tional units  was  accomplished  to  improve  internal 
operations  and  application  processing. 

Program  Development 

1.  During  the  1968-69  fiscal  year,  new  leasing  rules 
and  regulations  will  be  adopted.  These  will  provide  for 
bringing  state  land  lease  rates  into  line  with  private 
lease  rates. 

2.  In  progress  during  1968-69  is  a  study  of  the 
total  land  needs  for  marine  reserves  in  the  state.  The 
Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education  is  co- 
operating in  this  study  by  pulling  together  all  ele- 
ments of  higher  education  as  a  user.  Additionally, 
a  study  is  in  progress  to  determine  the  best  uses  for 
submerged  offshore  lands  and  define  areas  which 
should  be  set  aside  for  certain  exclusive  uses.  These 
studies  will  carry  over  into  the  early  part  of  1969-70. 


PEOGEAM  EEQUIEEMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


II.  OWNERSHIP  DETERMINATION 


Continuing   program   costs 
Workload    adjustments    


Totals,  Ownership  Determination  (Gen- 
eral   Fund)    

Reimbursements 


27,9 


35,6 


35.5 
6,0 


27.9 
-0.9 


35,G 
-O.S 


41.5 
-04 


27 


34.8 


41.1 


Net  Totals,  Ownership 
Need 

This  program  represents  the  activities  necessary 
to  perfect  title  in  the  state  of  those  lands  which  the 
state  ovms  in  its  sovereign  capacity  or  as  a  result  of 
Congressional  grants  subsequent  to  statehood.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  in  excess  of  four  million  acres 
of  such  land  including  those  lands  granted  to  local 
jurisdictions,  over  which  state  lands  has  a  continuing 
responsibility  for  review.  Very  little   of   the   total 


$378,850 


$378,850 
-17,465 

$361,385 


$470,966 


$470,966 
-14,SJ,5 

$456,621 


$507,005 

48,050 


$555,055 
-5,999 

$549,056 


boundary  line  distinguishing  state-owned  lands  from 
lands  held  by  other  governmental  units  or  private 
owners  has  been  determined.  As  these  other  owners 
attemjit  to  develop  their  adjacent  lands,  the  state 
is  required  to  clarify  its  right,  title  and  interest  to 
its  lands.  LTntil  these  title  clouds  are  lifted,  financing 
is  not  fully  available  to  developers  of  the  adjacent 
lands.  In  addition,  these  title  clouds  have  the  effect 
of  depreciating  the  value  of  returns  which  the  state 
should  receive  for  the  use  of  its  lands. 
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II.  OWNERSHIP  DETERMINATION— Continued 


Authority 

DiYision  6,  Public  Resources  Code. 

Objectives 
To  establish  and  perfect  boundary  claims  of  the 

state  to : 

1.  About  3,000  miles  of  tideland  boundary  in 
the  state  measured  along  the  mean  high  tide  line. 

2.  About  1,600  miles  of  boundary  between  state 
and  U.S.  Continental  Shelf  lands. 

3.  In  excess  of   5,000  miles  of  boundary  along 
nontidal  navigable  waters  of  the  state. 

Oitt-put 

This  program  has  two  stages  of  output.  The  first 
is  the  result  of  the  extensive  engineering,  title  and 
legal  research  studies,  culminating  in  the  claim  of 
a  given  number  of  miles  of  boundary  line.  Then,  as 
a  result  of  a  boundary  line  agreement  with  the  ad- 
joining landowner  or  a  court  decision  in  a  quiet  title 
action,  the  title  is  perfected  to  a  set  boundary  line 
where  possible. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1S67-6S  196S-69  1969-70 
Number  of  miles  of  boundary 

claimed    30  30  35 

Number  of  miles  of  boundary 

perfected   19.S  20  25 

Input 

Expenditures    $378,850       $470,966       $555,055 

Reimbursements -17,465         -14,345  -5,999 

Net   Expenditures $361,385       $456,621       $549,056 

Personnel  man-years 27.9  35.6  41.5 

Program  Development 

"With  an  increasing  number  of  individuals  seeking 
to  develop  their  land,  a  greatly  increased  number  of 
requests  have  been  made  of  the  State  Lands  Division 
to  clear  title  on  its  ownership.  The  staff  available  to 
research  and  negotiate  these  matters  Jias  not  grcwn. 
Thus  a  new  approach  to  meeting  the  responsibilities 
of  the  State  Lands  Commission  has  been  undertaken. 

Top  priority  on  staff  time  will  be  given  to  develop- 
ing title,  engineering  and  legal  information  needed 
to  defend  the  state  in  actions  filed  against  it.  Any 
staff  time  available  beyond  this  will  be  spent  on  area 
projects  of  highest  priority  when  considering  prop- 
erty values  and  potential  revenue  production. 

During  1967-68,  22  new  formal  boundary  determi- 
nation projects  were  received  in  addition  to  the  217 
new  lease  applications  requiring  ownership  delinea- 
tion. Of  the  22  new  projects  6  were  direct  requests 


from  property  owners  and  16  were  as  the  result  of 
litigations  filed  against  the  state.  Of  these  only  one 
was  brought  to  completion. 

Over  the  past  six  years  requests  have  increased  at 
the  rate  of  40  percent  a  year.  The  number  of  requests 
for  boundary  determinations  is  expected  to  continue 
to  increase  each  succeeding  year  as  the  demand  for 
water  oriented  developments  increases.  Over  95  per- 
cent of  state  sovereign  lands  are  bounded  by  water. 

Recreation  free-time  available  is  increasing  rapidly 
placing  increasing  demands  upon  those  who  supply 
recreation  needs.  This  free-time  is  expected  to  in- 
crease 84  percent  between  1960  and  1980  according 
to  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation.  During 
the  same  20  year  period  boating  activity  is  expected 
to  increase  100  percent.  Recreation  demand  suppliers 
will  need  more  and  more  water  associated  land  for 
parks,  marinas,  piers,  docks,  etc.  It  is  determining 
the  boundary  between  these  littoral  lands  and  state- 
ovmed  submerged  lands  which  causes  the  greatest 
amount  of  workload. 

Development  of  land  is  based  upon  the  location 
of  the  boundary.  Development  also  requires  funds  and 
financial  agencies  want  unclouded  land  titles  before 
investing  funds.  Title  insurance  companies  are  in- 
creasingly aware  of  these  problems  and  generally  re- 
quire confirmation  of  State  of  California  claims  of 
ownership  before  issuing  policies.  This  confirmation 
requires  a  diligent  search  of  records,  maps  and  re- 
lated historical  data  as  well  as  preparation  of  over- 
lays and  engineering  reports. 

To  solve  this  problem,  an  increase  of  $48,050  is 
proposed  for  this  program.  An  attorney  will  be  as- 
signed on  a  full-time  basis  to  assist  in  preparation 
of  reports  and  data  needed  to  defend  the  state  in 
litigation  actions.  Two  clerical  positions  are  also  pro- 
posed to  bring  the  staff-clerical  ratio  back  into  balance 
with  other  comparable  state  agencies  and  permit 
timely  completion  of  reports,  correspondence,  etc.  At 
present  this  ratio  is  over  3  :1.  All  comparable  agencies 
have  a  ratio  of  2.2:1  or  less.  Three  title  positions  (a 
professional  title  officer  and  two  land  title  searchers) 
will  provide  record  data  and  title  reports  for  staff 
and  members  of  the  Attornej^  General's  office  as  well 
as  to  serve  the  public  information  needs. 

With  the  increased  program  level  it  is  expected  the 
program  output  will  keep  pace  with  increased  work- 
load and  there  will  be  no  increase  in  number  of  back- 
log projects.  Priority  will  be  given  to  projects  re- 
sulting in  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  state  after  meet- 
ing the  requirements  to  respond  to  legal  actions 
against  the  state. 
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III.  LAND   INFORMATION  SYSTEM 


Continuing  program   costs   

Workload   adjustments    

Totals,  Land  Information  System  (Gen- 
eral Fund)  


7.7 


9.3 


9.5 
3 


7.7 


9.3 


12.5 


Need 

This  program  provides  the  central  repository  of  all 
information  required  by  law  to  be  kept  by  the  com- 
mission, as  well  as  the  working  data  necessary  for  the 
other  functions  of  the  commission.  This  program  has 
two  interfaces.  One  is  to  maintain  and  provide  title 
record  data  to  the  public  or  its  agents  and  to  permit 
the  public  examination  of  other  public  records  kept 
by  the  Commission.  The  other  interface  relates  to 
maintaining  a  working  file  of  data  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  state  ownership  claims.  The  input 
factors  to  this  program  consist  of : 

1.  Sales  or  lease  information. 

2.  Official  determinations  and  actions  of  the  com- 
mission. 

3.  Maps,  deeds,  title  reports. 

4.  Correspondence. 

5.  Historical  and  engineering  research  data. 

6.  Cessions  and  retrocessions  of  jurisdiction. 
Output  factors  would  take  the  form  of  information 

requests. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  provide  fast, 
factual  data  in  response  to  public  inquiries  and  to 
provide  the  staff  of  the  division  with  all  of  the  in- 
formation related  to  a  particular  geographical  loca- 
tion or  selected  subject.  No  documented  data  have 
been  collected  as  to  the  number  of  information 
acquisitions  or  requests  filled;  however,  estimates  of 
reasonable  accuracy  have  been  made. 

Authority 

Division  6,  Public  Resources  Code,  Sections  113, 
126,  Government  Code. 

Output 

Output  would  be  indicated  by  the  amount  of  in- 
formation put  into  the  system  and  number  of  requests 
filled.  Specifically,  output  would  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  items  entered  into  the  system,  as  well  as 


$67,757 


$121,122 


$125,651 
24,033 


$67,757  $121,122  $149,684 

the  number  of  system  inquiries  initiated  by  public 
request  and  the  number  of  inquiries  of  the  system 
by  staff. 

Output  Actual  Estimateci  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Items  entered  in  system 50  250  1,500 

Public  inquiries 450  500  550 

Stafe  requests 65  70  80 

Input 

Expenditures    $67,757       $121,122       $149,684 

Personnel  man-years 7.7  9.3  12.5 

Program  Development 

During  1967-68  microfilming  of  index  cards  and 
record  data  was  initiated.  A  microfilm  library  was 
developed  as  the  nucleus  to  ultimate  systemizing  of 
the  entire  information  system.  Trial  formats  were 
developed  for  automated  data  processing  and  this 
will  continue  during  1968-69  with  changes  being 
made  as  necessary  to  assure  the  final  output  form  is 
usable  by  the  broadest  possible  spectrum  of  enquirers. 

Final  development  of  system  format  is  expected 
during  1969-70  with  a  subsequent  need  to  transform 
the  bulk  of  records  into  usable  information  system 
form.  The  number  of  inquiries  to  the  system  is  in- 
creasing as  the  workload  in  land  use  and  ownership 
identification  increases  and  as  the  public  becomes 
more  concerned  with  sovereign  land  boundaries.  Each 
new  project  results  both  in  a  need  to  search  the 
existing  records  and  the  ultimate  need  to  add  in- 
formation to  the  system. 

To  meet  this  increasing  workload  and  to  provide 
for  the  conversion  of  present  record  information  into 
the  system,  a  program  level  increase  of  $24,033  is  pro- 
posed for  1969-70.  Three  new  positions  are  proposed 
consisting  of  two  clerical  positions  and  one  profes- 
sional analyst.  The  analyst  position  and  clerks  will 
provide  the  staff  to  convert  the  records,  set  up  uni- 
form record-keeping  procedures  for  the  division  and 
maintain  the  files  of  the  Sacramento  Land  Program 
office.  With  this  added  staff  it  is  expected  1,500  new 
items  can  be  entered  into  the  system,  approximately 
one-third  of  the  records  can  be  converted,  and  over 
600  inquiries  can  be  answered. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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IV.  ADMINISTRATION 

Continuing   program   costs   6.3           5.8           5.7  $391,860              $516,787              $536,993 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs  : 

I.  Land  Use 188,405                2.53,243                264,170 

II.  Ownership  Determination 68,285                118,561                123,697 

III.  Land*  Information  System 13,425                  31,192                  32,585 

Net     Totals,     Departmental    Administration,     Undis- 
tributed      $121,745              $113,791              $116,541 

Rehnlursements   121,'745               113,791                116,5U 

Net    Totals,    Administration    6.3           5.8           5.7  $391,860              $516,787              $536,993 

Oljectives  Program  Development 

The  administrative  staff  of  the  State  Lands  Divi-  A  program  level  increase  of  $20,206  is  necessary 

sion  operates  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Ex-  in  1969-70  for  this  area  to  meet  increased  price  levels, 

eeutive  Officer  of  the  State  Lands  Commission.  This  merit  salary  adjustments,  staff  benefits  and  deferred 

staff,  operating  under  the  supervision  of  the  assistant  equipment  replacement.  In  addition,  the  Department 

executive    officer — management,    provides    personnel,  of  General  Services  has  directed  the  Los  Angeles  of- 

budgeting,  planning,  auditing,  legal,  data  processing,  fice  be  moved  to  new  quarters  resulting  in  a  higher 

and  clerical  services  in  support  of  the  major  division  rental  rate  for  Los  Angeles  office  space, 

programs.    Major    administrative    matters    must    be  As  indicated  under  the  nonextractive  element  of 

acted  upon  by  resolution  of  the  State  Lands  Com-  the  land  use  program,  new  leasing  rules  and  regu- 

mission.  lations    are    proposed   for    adoption    early    in    1969. 

These  new  regulations  will  bring  rates  charged  bj' 

'"P"*                                        i9*6t-^'s       ?96s^9        W69-70  the  State  into  closer  alignment  with  those  charged 

Expenditures    $391,860      $516,787      $536,993  by   private   landowners   and   will   increase   revenues 

Reimbursements    "l^i'Iff     "JH'noa     ~!^on'5S  accordingly.  However,  it  will  result  in  a  decrease  in 

Distributed  to  other  programs  -270,115       -402,996       -420,452  .     ,        "=  ■'       ,        c   O'-m  r\nn     r                 j 

^^J__     ^_^__     ____L^  reunbursements  of  $12,000.  Increased  revenue  is  ex- 
Net  Expenditures _                 _                 _  pected  to  amoiint  to  over  $65,000  annually,  resulting 

Personnel  man-years 6.3                5.8                5.7  ^  ^  ^g^  jnej-ease  to  the   General  Fund  of  $53,000  a 

j^ear. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  FISH   AND   GAME 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

I  Program  Objectives 

3 

4  The  program  objectives  of  the  Department  of  Fish  individual  to  select  the  quality  of  recreation  most  re- 

g  and  Game  are  to  insure  that  fish  and  -wildlife  are  per-  warding  to  himself.  Single  uses  wiU  not  predominate 

7  petuated  to  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  the  people  in  this  merely  because  they  might  attract  the  greatest  number 

^  state  now  and  in  the  years  ahead.  of  users.  This  objective  envisions  maintenance  of  iish 

10  More  specifically,  the  objectives  of  the  department  and  wildlife  "game"  populations  at  levels  that  will 

11  are :  provide  harvestable  surpluses  so  that  hunting  and 
jg  1.  To  maintain  all  species  of  fish  and  wildlife  for  fishing  will  continue  to  be  enjoyed  as  two  of  Califor- 
14  their  intrinsic  and  ecological  values  as  well  as  for  nia's  traditional  and  leading  forms  of  recreation. 

^1  their  direct  benefits  to  man.  3.  To  provide  'for  an  economic  contribution  of 

17  The  objective,  "to  maintain",  is  a  basic  necessity  if  figh  and  wildlife  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 

^^  anj"  species  is  to  be  used  in  the  future,  and  this  ob-  of  the  state. 

20  jective  also  embraces  the  principle  that  fish  and  wild-  rj.^^  ^^-^^  objective,  "economic  contribution,"  cov- 

21  Me  should  be  preserved  as  a  human  environmental  ^^.^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^^  interests  concerned  with  the  utHi- 
23  necessity.  But  ix  goes  oeyond  this,  in  that  the  present  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  resources.  These  include  the 
|4  generation  assumes  the  obligation  to  pass  on  to  future  commercial  harvesters  of  these  resources  and  the  peo- 
^  human  generations  aH  of  the  species  that  now  exist,  ^^  ^^^           -^^     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^-^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

27  whether  or  not  they  are  now  used  and  enjoyed.  The  ^^^^^   ^he  objective  is  to  provide  the  maximum  eco- 

28  present  contribution  that  each  species  makes  to  the  ^^^-^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  1^  ^f  the  state  commensurate 
30  ecological  balance  is  not  always  known  and  may  well  ^j^j^  ^j^^  maintenance  of  the  resources  and  within  the 
|l  change  m  the  future.  It  is  presumptuous  to  tamper  constraints  of  the  other  objectives. 

Sq  irrevoeablv  with  this  balance  without  understanding  .    ^            .-,„         •"•,.         ■,-, 

S  fuUy  the  Eventual  result.  /•  To  Pjo^ife  f or  scientific  and  educational  use 

II  The  restoration  of  native  species  that  no  longer  °*  ^'■^  ^^^  wildlrte. 

37  exist  in  California  but  stiH  exist  in  other  areas;  the  The  fourth  objective,  "scientific  and  educational 

|8  introduction  of  desirable  new  species  compatible  with  use",  proposes  to  insure  the  availability  of  fish  and 

10  existing  species ;  and  the  exclusion  of  undesirable  Avildlife  for  study  and  research  by  both  scientists  and 
41  species  are  inherent  in  this  objective.  students. 

I3  2.  To  provide  for  diversified  recreational  use  of  All  of  the  programs  of  the  department  are  directed 

44  fish  and  wildlife.  towards    the    accomplishment    of    these    objectives 

11  The  objective,  "recreational  use",  embraces  all  the  through  the  conservation,  enhancement,  and  restora- 

47  ways  that  people  maj-  enjoy  fish  and  wildlife.   This  tion  of  fisli  and  wildlife  resources  and  habitats  and 

48  diversity  of  recreational  opportunity  will  enable  each  regulation  of  resource  use. 

I?  SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

51  1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

52  I.  Enforcement  of  Laws  and  Regulations $5,310,674           $6,005,302           $6,360,831 

5?  II.  Inland  Fisheries 3,170,235             3,572,087             3,880,760 

°t  III.  Wildlife    3,009,340             3,420,087             3.91S,.569 

gg  IV.  Marine  Eesources   3.293,456             4,066,795             4.304,959 

°5  V.  Water  Projects  and  Water  Quality  Review i;596,810             1,691,695             1,666.854 

2^  VI.  Adminisrration   (1,598,247)          (1,700,393)          (1,816,518) 

2q  Undistributed — refunds   of   erroneous   deposits 8,807                           -                           - 

^  TOTAXS.  PROGRAMS .?16.3R9.322         §18.7.55.966         820,131,973 

°1  Eeimlursements   -2,032,768           -2,109,980           -2,010,010 

o.i  

63  XET  TOTALS.  PROGRAMS  §14,356,554         §16.64.5.986         §18.121,963 

^  Fish  and  Game  Preservation  Fund 13,014,912           14,699,286           15,904,663 

™  Fish  and  Game  Preservation  Fund-Marine  Research  Committee 

?5  Account   21,134                  53,100                  67,500 

g*  Federal  funds  a 1,320,508             1,893,000             2,149,800 

^  Personnel  m;^-years 1,180.4                  1,271.7                  1,304.1 

™  PROGRAM  ArGMENTATIOX 

TO  1-  Enforcement  of  Laws  and  Regulations -                          -             $140,000 

it  Fish  and  Game  Preservation  Fund -                            -                140,000 

l'^  GRAND   TOTALS,    SUPPORT   $14,356,554         §16.645,986         $18,261,963 

'^  Fish  and  Game  Preservation  Fund  13,014,912          14,699,286          16,044,663 

12  Fish    and    Game    Preservation    Fund — Marine    Research    Com- 

•'  mittee  Account 21,134                   53,100                   61,500 

7Q  „  Federal  funds  a 1,320,508            1,893,000             2.149,800 

^  Personnel  man-years 1,180.4                 1,271.7                 1,304.1 

II  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 

QQ 

34  An  additional  $140,000  is  proposed  to  provide  compensation  for  overtime  hours  worked  by  the  department's 

85  staff.  The  proposal  provides  an  interim  solution  that  will  permit  the  same  level  of  service  without  expanding  the 

1^  warden  forces. 

88  ~    ~^^^^^~~^~^^~' 

39  a  Grants  from  the  federal  gover.iment  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  oyerall  budget  totals. 

90 

91 
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CONTINUING   OPERATIONS 
ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS 


Need 


"Without  enforcement,  certain  wildlife  population 
would  be  in  danger  of  extinction  due  to  illegal  over- 
use. The  absence  of  an  enforcement  program  would 
inevitably  result  in  inequitable  distribution  of  the 
resource  among  sportsmen  and  commercial  interests. 

As  long  as  the  resource  is  there  and  the  opportunity 

to  use  it  is  present,  the  need  for  enforcing  regulations 
for  protection  and  maintenance  of  that  resource  will 
be  an  unending  task. 

Authoriti/ 

Fish  and  Game  Commission,  Fish  and  Game  Code, 
and  Constitution  of  California. 

Ohjectives 

To  insure  that  the  provisions  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Code  and  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto  are  en- 
forced within  an  acceptable  degree  of  compliance ;  to 
insure  that  the  wildlife  resources  are  managed  for 
optimum,  sustained  yield,  utilization  and  enjoyment 
by  all  people  appropriate  to  the  general  public  wel- 
fare. 


In  order  to  accomplish  the  program's  objectives, 
the  following  must  be  accomplished: 

(1)  insure  that  everyone  making  use  of  the  wild- 
life resource  is  properly  licensed; 

(2)  protect  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  their 
habitat  from  willful  or  negligent  destruction  and 
otherwise  enforce  and  administer  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  fish  and  game; 

(3)  promote  hunting  and  fishing  access  for  the 
public ; 

(4)  disseminate  knowledge  and  information 
about  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  their  regula- 
tion and  management  to  increase  public  under- 
standing and  cooperation  in  the  sound  utilization 
and  conservation  of  these  resources  through  our 
Conservation  Education  Program; 

(5)  recognize  the  interest  of  those  who  derive 
their  livelihood,  pleasure  or  recreation  from  the 
wildlife   resources ; 

(6)  cooperate  with  and  encourage  cooperation 
among  agencies,  groups  and  individuals  concerned 
with  laws  respecting  the  wildlife  resources; 

(7)  conduct  a  hunter  safety  program  to  provide 
instructions  for  safe  handling  of  firearms  for 
youngsters  under  18. 

To    carry    out   these    tasks,    revenue    is    obtained 
through  our  licensing  program. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 319.9 

Workload    adjustments    - 


344.9 


344.9 
5 


Totals,     Enforcement     of     Laws     and 

Regulations 319.9       344.9       349.9 

Fish  and  Game  Preservation  Fund 

Other  Reirtibursements  

Program  Elements : 

Protection     and    Use    Regulation    of 

Fish   and  Wildlife   278.8       292.8       297.3 

Licensing    21.3         25.3         25.3 

Hunter  Safety 2.9  3.1  3.6 

Conservation  Education    16.9         23.7         23.7 


$5,310,674 


?5,310,674 

5,202,517 

108,157 


$4,493,245 

287,625 

67,681 

462,173 


$6,005,302 


$6,005,302 

5,815,962 
189,S.',0 


S5,0SO,4S5 

324,286 

68,068 

532,463 


$6,232,054 

128.777 


$6,360,831 

6,170,501 

190,330 


$5,408,057 
332,158 

72,774 
547,842 


Protection  and  Use  Regulation  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 


Output 

Resource  user  man-days_ 
Violation  arrests 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

34,386,222  35,571.953  36,757,684 

15,661  15,750  16,000 


Need 

In  order  to  provide  protection  for  fish  and  wildlife 
resources,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  staff  of  fish 
and  game  wardens  who  endeavor  to  bring  about  com- 
pliance with  laws  and  regulations  by  the  resource 
users. 

Depending  upon  the  geographical  area  involved,  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  one  warden  for  every  84,500 
annual  man-days  resource  use  in  the  area  of  lowest 
use  to  one  warden  for  every  272,000  annual  man-days 
use  in  the  area  of  greatest  activity. 

Objectives 

To  insure  that  the  provisions  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Code  and  regulations  made  pursuant  thereto  are  en- 


forced within  an  acceptable  degree  of  compliance;  to 
insure  that  the  wildlife  resources  are  managed  for 
optimiim,  sustained  yield,  utilization  and  enjoyment 
by  all  people  appropriate  to  the  general  public  wel- 
fare. 

General  Description 

Enforcement  is  accomplished  by  a  staff  of  Fish  and 
Game  "Wardens  whose  activities  include  patrolling  to 
prevent  infractions  of  bag  limits,  seasons,  closed  areas, 
and  license  requirements  for  individual  hunters  and 
fishermen  as  well  as  the  commercial  fishing  industry. 
Protection  of  habitat  requires  a  portion  of  the  war- 
den's time.  Violators  are  apprehended  and  prosecuted 
through  court  processes.  In  addition,  enforcement  is 
accomplished  by  the  issuance  of  permits  for  special 
purposes  such  as  scientific  collections,  suction  dredge, 
and  the  related  follow-up  inspections  to  assure  eom- 
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pliance  of  permit  terms.  Preventive  enforcement  is 
accomplished  through  personal  appearances  before 
civic  and  sportsmen's  organizations  and  in  the  field 
talks  to  sportsmen  and  potential  sportsmen. 


Input 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$5,080,485 
292.8 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Expenditures $4,493^245 

Personnel   man-years    278.8 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

In  the  field  of  enforcement  of  laws  and  regulations, 
the  department  will  endeavor  to  obtain  compliance 
with  such  laws  by  the  resource  users  who  will  devote 


I.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS— Continued 
Protection  and  Use  Regulation  of  Fish  and  Wildlife — Continued 

a  total  of  36,757,684  man-days  use  to  our  resources.  In 
checking  the  activities  of  resource  users,  wardens  will 
arrest  approximately  16,000  persons  found  violating- 
laws  and  regulations. 

No  new  programs  are  contemplated,  but  five  (10) 
additional  warden  positions  will  be  created  and  filled. 
Adding  the  new  warden  positions  will  alleviate  slightly 
the  present  workload  problems  created  by  under- 
staffing.  Using  average  resource  use  figures,  the  ten 
wardens  will  be  able  to  obtain  compliance  with  laws 
and  regulations  by  resource  users  during  approxi- 
mately 1,524,160  man-days  use. 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$5,408,057 
297.3 


Licensing 

Output  Actual  Estimated  E,timated  General  Description 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Production  Performance  Through  the  licensing  program,  nearly  60  different 

^Numbefof  angling  licenses  2.200,209  2.200,400  2,300,000  types  of  fish  and  game  licenses  are  made  readily  avail- 
Number  of  angling  stamps.  3,126,762  3.127.000  3,257,000  able  to  potential  applicants;  and  the  license  fees^ 
Number  of  hunting  licenses  755,501  760,000  765,000  ^^^^T^  provide  the  major  support  of  California's  fish 
Tags  (deer,  pheasant,  bear)      676,222         680,000         680.OOO  ,       -i  ttj.  ,.  .       -,         t, 

Special  hunt  permits 26,304         10.233         15,000  and  Wildlife  Conservation  programs  are  received  and 

Waterfowl  permits 91,482  92,000  92,500  accounted  for. 

Totals 6,876,480  6,869,633  7,114,500  Under  the  authority  of  Division  2,  Chapter  3,  Ar- 
ticle 2  of  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Code,  nearly 
^«'"'  7,000,000  licenses,  tags  and  permits  will  be  sold 
The  sportsmen,  trappers,  commercial  fishermen,  and  through  approximately  3,600  private  firms  function- 
others  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  recreational,  ^^^  ,f  ^^^ .  '^^f  S^^^  license  agents.  The  agents  an- 
educational  and  economic  benefits  provided  by  Call-  ^^^^Uy  remit  about  $15,000,000  m  license  fees, 
fornia's  fish  and  wildlife  resources  are  statutorily  re-  ,  This  program  also  provides  the  mechanics  for  de- 
quired  to  contribute  to  the  conservation  and  manage-  terminmg  which  of  the  200,000  Calif ornia  _  hunter 
ment  of  these  resources  through  the  purchase  of  applicants  will  receive  special  big  game  permits  (ap- 
licenses.  The  licensing  program  provides  a  means  of  ?nn^nTm  "^  .  V  ^  and  reservations  (approximately 
collecting  and  accounting  for  the  fees.  100,000)  on  state-operated  waterfowl  areas. 

_,  .       .  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Objectives  1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

„,  .  ,  •     X-  i!  .1      T  •  •  Expenditures    $287,625       $324,286       $332,158 

the  primary  objective  ot  the  licensing  program  is  Personnel  man-years 21.3  25.3  25.3 

to  make  the  various  types  of  fish  and  game  licenses  as 

readily  available  to  the  applicants  as  possible ;  and  to 

receive  and  account  for  the  license  fees. 


Hunter  Safety 


Output                                                       Actual  Estimated 

1967-6S  1958-69 

New  instructors  certified 660  650 

Youths  trained  in  firearms 

safety 38,586  40,000 

Need 


Estimated 
1969-70 

650 
40,000 


Need  for  this  program  is  based  on  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  unsafe  and  negligent  use  of  firearms  while 
hunting  which  cause  human  casualties  and  property 
damage. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  the  Hunter  Safety  Training  Pro- 
gram is  to  reduce  hunting  casualties.  To  attain  this 
objective  the  department  provides  instruction  in  fire- 


arms safety  to  youths  under  18  years  of  age  and  dis- 
tributes firearms  safety  information  to  all  hunters. 

General  Description 

Approximately  3,000  volunteer  instructors  are  used 
by  the  department  in  teaching  firearms  safety  to  an 
estimated  40,000  youths.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
program  on  July  1,  1954,  a  total  of  420,161  youths 
have  been  trained.  The  estimated  total  casualties  re- 
duced since  the  program  became  effective  is  1,500. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $67,631         $68,068  $72,774 

Personnel  man-years 2.9  3.1  3.6 
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I.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS— Continued 
Conservation  Education 


Need 


The  Conservation  Education  Program  satisfies  sev- 
eral specific  needs  and  demands:  the  need  to  inform 
the  public  about  its  property — fish  and  wildlife;  the 
need  to  assist  the  public  in  properly  utilizing  fish  and 
wildlife ;  and  the  need  to  conserve  and  enhance  fish 
and  wildlife  and  its  habitat  for  future  generations. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  the  Conservation  Education  Pro- 
gram is  to  inform  and  assist  the  public  in  protecting, 
utilizing,  and  enhancing  the  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources of  California. 

General  Description 

The  workload  is  divided  into  the  following  activi- 
ties: news  releases,  liaison  work,  speeches  and  state- 


ments, photography,  formal  reports,  motion  pictures, 
a  news  magazine,  booklets  on  laws  and  regulations  and 
general  interest,  and  scientific  pamphlets,  youth  con- 
servation education,  intra  and  interdepartmental  in- 
formation, exhibits,  library,  and  the  servicing  of  a 
large  volume  of  individual  information  requests. 


Input 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$532,463  $547,842 
23.7  23.7 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Expenditures    $462,173 

Personnel  man-years 16.9 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

No  changes  are  budgeted  for  this  element,  and  the 
same  program  level  will  be  continued  in  the  budget 
year. 


II.  INLAND  FISHERIES 


Need 


California  anglers  will  devote  over  17,000,000  an- 
gler days  to  fishing  for  various  species.  The  wild  fish- 
eries of  the  state  are  not  adequate  to  meet  this  demand 
on  a  sustained  basis.  The  department  operates  22 
fish  hatcheries  to  produce  fingerlings  and  catchables 
to  fill  the  gap. 

Other  elements  of  this  program  which  contribute 
to  perpetuation  of  the  species  and  continued  angler 
satisfaction  are  activities  for  regulation  and  enhance- 
ment of  fisheries  habitat,  investigation  of  the  status  of 
specific  fisheries,  and  fish  disease  prevention  and  con- 
trol. 


Authority 

Authority  for  the  following  activities  employed  in 
the  realization  of  the  program  objectives  is  provided 
bv  the  Fish  and  Game  Code,  particularly  Sections 
1000,  1008,  1120,  1354,  1501,  6300,  and  6301. 

Oijectives 

To  provide  diversified  and  satisfactory  fishing  for 
California  anglers  while  insuring  the  perpetuation  of 
the  state's  native  fish  fauna. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


NO.  OF  POSITIONS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 
(Filled)       (Auth.)       (Aath.) 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 217.3       237.2       237.2  $3,170,235 

Workload  adjustments —             -            12  - 

Totals,  Inland  Fisheries 217.3       237.2       249.2  $3,170,235 

Fish  and  Game  Preservation  Fund 2,737,17X 

Federal  funds  & 321,739 

Reimhiirsements    111,325 

Program  Elements : 

Trout 166.1      175.7      178.2  $2,428,317 

Warmwater  Game  Fish 28.7         31            31  417,612 

Striped  Bass,  Sturgeon  and  Shad 7.3         11.3         14.8  105,514 

Salton  Sea  Fishery 3.9           4.2           5.2  58,519 

Activities    to    Increase    and    Regulate 

Natural  Fisheries  Habitat 8              8.6         11.6  115,663 

Fish  Disease  Control 2              2.1           4.1  29,733 

Fish  Salvage,  Delta  Pumping  Plant—           1.3           4.3           4.3  14,877 

Trout 

Output                                                         Actual             Estimated           Estimated  Need 

1967-.6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Production  Performance —  Trout  are  California 's  most  popular  sport  fish.  Nine 

Fingeriin'X' 15,465,040  21,065,000  22,850,000  million    angler-days    representing    a    total    estimated 

Sub-catchables ^,384,585     l.T60,000     2,784,000  recreational  value   of   some   $94,000,000   will   be   ex- 

Catchables   7,491,469      8,000,000      9,000,000  t    -i  ■      ,i     •                 -^    -,      ■        r-       ^\nnr,   r^r^ 

Kokanee-Lake  Tahoe 1,566,015    10,000,000    10,000,000  pended  m  their  pursuit  during  fiscal  1969-70. 

a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 


$3,572,087 

$3,746,693 
134,067 

$3,572,087 

3,053,323 
339,21th 
179,520 

$3,880,760 

3,305,633 

393,617 

181,520 

$2,721,527 

462,391 

118,205 

62,579 

$2,897,411 

472,921 

155,876 

78,098 

128,635 
31,290 
47,460 

173,971 
53,823 
48,660 
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II.  INLAND  FISHERIES— Continued 
Trout — Continued 


Oijectives 

The  primary  purposes  of  this  element  of  the  pro- 
gram are :  to  maintain  all  species  of  trout ;  to  provide 
diversified  opportunities  and  satisfactory  fishing  for 
trout  anglers ;  and  to  meet  the  increasing  angling  de- 
mand by  taking  full  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
grow  wild  fish  and  stock  hatchery-reared  fish. 

Oen  eral  Description 

Management,  research,  and  propagation  are  coordi- 
nated to  meet  department  objectives.  Management  pro- 
vides information  upon  which  trout  seasons  and  bag 
limits  are  set,  takes  fuU  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
grow  wild  fish  in  lakes  and  streams,  and  guides  distri- 
bution of  hatchery-reared  trout  to  provide  the  greatest 
return  to  the  angler. 

The  department  operates  14  trout  hatcheries  spaced 
throughout  the  st-ate.  These  hatcheries  produce  fish  to 
supplement  natural  reproduction  in  waters  in  which 
there  are  not  enough  wild  fish  to  latilize  the  natural 
productivity,  and  to  provide  catchable-sized  trout  for 
put-and-take   fishing   in   roadside   waters.    Hatchery 


trout  provide  over  50  percent  of  the  trout  caught.  This 
stocking  program  is  directed  toward  maximum  recrea- 
tional benefits,  with  reasonable  attention  to  quality 
and  variety  of  angling  experiences. 

Input                                                           Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-€S  1968-69  1959-70 

Expenditures $2,428,317  $2,721,527  $2,897,411 

Personnel  man-years 166.1  175.7  178.2 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

Increased  production  is  planned  as  shown  in  the 
output  data  above. 

Hybrid  testing  in  coldwater  reservoirs  will  continue 
along  with  limnological  surveys  of  the  reservoirs.  Re- 
sults of  the  Castle  Lake  fish  marking  test  will  be  re- 
ported. 

These  activities  will  preserve  the  trout  population 
at  about  the  current  level,  provide  9  million  angler- 
days  during  1968-69,  and  about  9,400,000  days  during 
1969-70. 

Also,  it  is  proposed  to  initiate  a  study  to  evaluate 
the  development  of  Lake  Almanor  as  a  fishery. 


Warmwater  Game  Fish 


Need 


The  black  basses  and  other  warmwater  game  fishes 
presently  support  an  estimated  5,300,000  days  of  an- 
gling each  year.  At  present,  supplies  of  warmwater 
fish  in  most  parts  of  California  are  still  adequate,  but 
there  is  already  a  shortage  of  warmwater  fishing  op- 
portunities in  southern  California. 

Oijectives 

The  primary  objective  of  this  element  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  manage  and  develop  the  state's  warmwater 
lakes,  reservoirs,  canals,  and  streams  so  they  produce 
the  maximum  sustained  crop  of  game  fish  for  Cali- 
fornia anglers. 

General  Description 

To  produce  maximum  sustained  yields  of  game  fish, 
regional  fishery  managers  and  biologists  carry  out 
creel  censuses  and  conduct  fish  population  analysis  by 
means  of  netting,  electrofishing,  and  sample  chemical 
treatment.  On  the  basis  of  their  findings,  they  apply 
management  practices,  such  as  population  control  and 
manipulation  by  partial  or  complete  chemical  treat- 
ment and  control  of  aquatic  weeds,  and  propose  regula- 
tory changes. 

Unlike  trout,  maintenance  stocking  of  hatchery- 
propagated  warmwater  fish,  with  the  present  exception 


of  channel  catfish,  is  generally  impractical  and  not 
beneficial.  However,  one  warmwater  fish  hatchery, 
Central  Valleys  Hatchery  at  Elk  Grove,  is  operated  by 
the  department.  Channel  catfish,  principally  for  stock- 
ing in  southern  California  reservoirs,  are  propagated 
there.  In  addition,  warmwater  game  fish  are  salvaged 
from  drying  or  closed  waters  and  are  used  for  initial 
stocking  of  farm  ponds  and  for  stocking  in  suitable 
waters. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $417,612 

Personnel  man-years 28.7 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$462,391  $472,921 
31  31 


During  the  fiscal  year  1969-70,  Central  Valleys 
Hatchery  will  produce  about  500,000  channel  catfish 
fingerlings  and  a  few  thousand  fish  of  other  species. 
About  400,000  fish — mostly  fingerling  largemouth  and 
smalbnouth  bass — will  be  procured  from  foothill  res- 
ervoirs. 

Studies  on  changes  in  productivity  of  new  and  old 
reservoirs  will  be  concentrated  on  Merle  Collins  Res- 
ervoir. These  studies  wiH  evaluate  various  stages  of 
the  food  chain  and  the  fisheries.  Work  will  continue 
to  evaluate  the  introduction  of  white  bass  and  thread- 
fin  shad  at  Nacimiento  Reservoir,  and  the  effects  these 
species  have  on  other  game  fishes  present  in  this  water. 
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II.  INLAND  FISHERIES— Continued 
Striped  Bass,  Sturgeon,  and  Shad 


Need 


about    2,230,000 
130,000  days  for 


Presently  anglers  are  spending 
angler-days  fishing  for  striped  bass, 
American  shad,  and  10,000  days  for  sturgeon.  A  con- 
tinued monitoring  program  is  necessary  to  assure  that 
tlie  striped  bass  fishery  is  regulated  in  a  proper  man- 
ner. Improved  fishing  methods  have  caused  a  dramatic 
increase  in  use  and  harvest  of  sturgeon.  Evidence  indi- 
cates that  shad  use  could  be  increased  considerably  if 
protection  from  habitat  alteration  and  water  develop- 
ment is  provided. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  of  the  program  is  to 
collect  information  on  the  life  histories,  population  dy- 
namics, and  interrelationships  of  these  populations 
with  their  environment  in  order  to  manage  these 
fisheries. 

General  Description 

Most  of  this  element's  investigations  are  of  a  con- 
tinuing nature:  compilation  of  party  boat  catch  rec- 
ords to  measure  abundance  of  legal-sized  striped  bass 
and  sturgeon ;  the  summer  tow  net  survey  to  measure 
abundance  of  young  bass ;  spring  creel  census  to  meas- 
ure recruitment  and  age  composition  of  the  legal-sized 
bass  population;  and  tagging  of  sturgeon  and  bass  to 
measure  angling  mortality.  Sturgeon  life  history  stud- 
ies and  investigation  of  the  factors  affecting  survival 
of  shad  eggs  and  larvae  will  be  conducted. 

Now  that  massive  water  manipulations  in  the  Delta 
may  soon  begin  to  have  serious  effects  on  the  striped 


bass  population,  it  is  essential  that  we  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing index  of  the  status  of  the  population  as  well 
as  periodic  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. "We  believe  this  can  best  be  achieved  by  a  tagging 
and  creel  census  program  more  intensive  than  being 
undertaken  now. 

During  fiscal  year  1968-69  a  project  will  be  initi- 
ated to  determine  the  size  of  the  entire  population  of 
striped  bass. 


Estimated 
1959-70 
$155,876 
14.8 


Input  Actual  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69 

Expenditures   $105,514       $118,205 

Personnel  man-years 7.3  11.3 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

This  will  be  the  first  full  year  of  the  large-scale  pro- 
gram which  will  be  initiated  in  April  1969  to  estimate 
the  size  of  the  adult  population.  This  program  is  es- 
sential to  maintaining  the  most  efScient  regulations 
and  to  evaluating  results  of  water  development.  The 
program 's  potential  economic  value  is  indicated  b.v  an 
estimate  that  it  may  be  possible  to  increase  the  striped 
bass  catch,  which  has  a  current  annual  net  economic 
benefit  of  about  7  million  dollars,  by  -^  to  -I  by  better 
regulation.  Conversely,  some  potential  consequences 
of  water  development  could  result  in  reducing  the 
predicted  benefits  as  much  as  250  to  300  million  dol- 
lars over  the  next  50  years. 

The  program  also  will  continue  the  striped  bass  tow 
netting  and  catch  analysis  studies  and  the  sturgeon 
tagging,  life  history,  and  catch  analysis  studies. 


Need 


The  Salton  Sea  provides  about  540,000  angler-days 
of  sport  fishing,  and  use  increases  about  40,000  angler- 
days  annually.  This  unique  fishery  and  other  recrea- 
tional features  are  endangered  by  increasing  salinity. 
Chloride  inflow  into  the  sea  is  expected  to  reach  at 
least  a  million  tons  annually.  Unless  this  salinity  is 
controlled,  the  fishery  will  be  eliminated. 

Oijectives 

The  primary  objective  of  this  element  is  to  ensure 
continuation  of  a  satisfactory  sport  fishery  in  the 
Salton  Sea. 

General  Description 

Work  will  include  determination  of  trends  in  the 
fishery  and  fish  populations,  determination  of  salinity 
tolerances  of  the  fishes  and  forage  organisms,  growth 
rates,  migration  patterns,  and  investigation  of  food 
chain  relationships.  These  studies  are  of  a  continuing 
nature  and  represent  a  segment  of  a  program  which 


Salton  Sea  Fishery 

will  require  two  to  five  years  or  perhaps  longer  to 
complete. 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$62,579 
4.2 

$78,098 
5.2 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $58,519 

Personnel  man-years 3.9 


1969-70  Proposed  Program 

Tests  in  1968  suggest  that  game  fish  in  the  Salton 
Sea  will  not  spawn  successfully  after  salinities  rise 
above  40%o.  These  preliminary  findings  will  be  tested 
in  1969-70. 

Other  tests  have  shown  that  large  fish  can  tolerate 
much  higher  salinities  than  eggs  and  larvae.  Accord- 
ingly, an  interim  artificial  rearing  program  might  be 
developed  to  support  the  fishery,  if  a  salinity  control 
program  is  delayed.  The  more  sensitive  young  fish 
could  perhaps  be  reared  in  nearby  ponds,  for  release 
into  the  sea  when  large  enough  to  tolerate  higher 
salinities.  However,  some  preliminary  feeding  experi- 
ments during  1968  showed  that  salinities  above  40%o 
inhibit  the  growth  of  small  bairdiella.  This  could  rule 
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1  II.   INLAND  FISHERIES— Continued 

2 

3  Salton  Sea  Fishery — Continued 

4 

5  out  a  hatchery  program.  Additional  tests  will  be  made  creasing  the  period  of  daylight,  methods  which  have 

Y  to  clarify  this  issue.  worked  with  other  fishes.  Success  will  lengthen  the 

8        The  program  provides  for  making  Salton  Sea  fishes  brief  period  we  can  now  experiment  with  eggs  and 

^  spawn  in  the  laboratory  at  almost  any  time  of  year  by  larvae,  and  will  facilitate  a  hatchery  program  if  one 

11  injecting  them  with  hormones  and  by  artificially  in-  is  needed. 

12 

13 

14  Activities  to  Increase  and  Regulate  Natural  Fisheries  Habitat 

15 

16  Output  *^'"^'         ?'l'2^'i?        nniS^i??  subsequent  watershed  damage,  and  to  develop  methods 

17  1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70  j?  •  ^  ii     x  t.  j    i       j   c 

is  Chemical  Treatment  to  Remove  of  measuring  parameters  that  can  be  used  to  define 

19  Eoiigii  Fish :  natural  and  damaged  streams.  Considerable  damage 

21  Miies'of  stream^ ^^  15  60              ^^  occurring  to  many  California  coastal  salmon  and 

22  Log  jams  remove¥~(mnes)"IZIII  20  20  20              steelhead   streams   through   poor    logging    practices, 

23  roadbuilding,  and  streambed,  bank,  and  channel  al- 

25  terations.  Continuing  damage  occurs  in  areas  where 

26  There  are  about  37,000  miles  of  streams  and  canals  good  streams,  forests,  and  private  lands  coincide.  The 
I3  covering  166,000  acres  and  about  4,000  lakes  and  res-  situation  is  particularly  alarming  in  regard  to  steel- 
29  ervoirs  covering  680,000  acres  in  California.  Angler  head  and  silver  salmon,  which  normally  spend  their 
|9  use  on  these  waters  presently  amounts  to  about  17,-  first  year  or  two  in  the  stream  before  migrating  to  the 
32  000,000  angler-days.   Continuing  population  growth  ocean. 

^5    and  the  associated  increases  in  commercial  and  Indus-  ,      ^  .  .   ,         ,.  .■    .  ^        ,r  .■    .  j 

34  ,    .    ,  ,.    .,.         1  11     1     •         T         i  J        J  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

35  trial  activities  have  resulted  m  direct  and  adverse  i967-6s        1968-69        1959-70 

36  effects  upon  some  fish  populations.  Without  activities         Expenditures $115,663     $128,635     $173,971 

1^    directed  at  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  remain-         Personnel  man-years 8  8.6  11.6 

39     ing  or  newly  developed  habitat,   such  losses  will  con-  1969-70  Proposed  Program 

tllllJ.6 

41  ■  In  1969-70  approximately  50  streamflow  and  lake- 

43  Ohjectives  level  maintenance  dams  will  be  maintained.  Numerous 

44  .      »    .1  T  J.  J    •  streams  will  be  surveyed  before,  during,  and  after 

45  This  element  of   the  program  regulates   and   m-  j       j^    disturbance.  Streams  previously  damaged  will 

46  creases  natural  fish  habitat  where  possible,  to  mam-  be  gVveyed  to  determine  the  rate  of  recovery. 

48    tain  and  enhance  the  fish  populations  m  the  state.  ^he  study  of  the  effects  of  artificial  destratification 

50  General  Description  of  lakes  has  been  terminated.  The  results  of  the  study 

51  .  .  »   1  .    ,    ,  .^  ,  ,       .  will  be  made  available  to  operating  agencies  of  lakes 

52  The  major  portions  of  this  habitat  work  are  chemi-  ^^o  are  interested  in  installing  facilities  to  artificially 
11   eal  reclamation  of  lakes  and  streams,   construction  destratify  their  waters 

55    and  maintenance  of  stream  flow  and  lake  level  main-  ^  project  to  protect  and  improve  fisheries  habitat 

^   tenance  dams,  forage  fish  introductions,  and  stream  ^long  the  Colorado  Eiver  and  the  Owens  Eiver  wiU 

58  clearance  activities.  beo-in  in  1969-70. 

59  A  special  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  an  under- 
61  standing  of  stream  ecology  as  it  relates  to  logging  and 
62 

63 

64  Fish  Disease  Control 

65 

66  Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  Oojecitves 

67  1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

68  State  hatchery  disease  diagnoses^  279  340  370  The  objectives  of  this  element  are  to  prevent  the 

70  "di'agno'ses  ^_!_^^^_^!^'^^_^_ 35  40  45  -^^^^  of  fish  from  disease;  to  ensure  our  management 

71  Parasite  diagnoses  and  programs  a  vigorous  and   healthy  product ;   and  to 

73  Vi"Sation7and"diagn"o"s"ei    30  65  70  prevent  introduction  and  spread  of  diseases  among 

74  Imported  fish  inspections 91  140  150  wild  fisll  populations. 

76  J\eea  General  Description, 

77 

78  Disease  outbreaks  of  varying  intensity  are  a  yearly  Four  fish  pathologists  make  field  investigations  of 

|g  occurrence  in  California  and  are  a  significant  factor  fish  losses,  conduct  diagnostic  tests  on  fish,  carry  out 

81  governing  the  size  of  fish  populations.  special  studies,  recommend  disease  control  programs, 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
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II.   INLAND  FISHERIES— Continued 
Fish  Disease  Control — Continued 


and  make  inspections  at  border  stations  of  fish  im- 
ported into  California  by  private  persons  or  firms. 
Inspection  costs  are  reimbursed  to  the  Department  by 
the  importers.  These  fish  pathologists  are  assisted  by 
one  laboratory  technician.  One  fish  virologist  assisted 
b;.-  a  laboratory  technician  carries  out  studies  on  viral 
diseases  of  importance  to  our  fisheries. 


1969-70  Proposed  Program 

Through  diagnoses  and  treatment  we  vdll  attempt 
to  minimize  fish  losses  due  to  diseases  and  parasites. 
Imported  fish  will  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion and  testing  to  insure  the  introduction  of  only 
healthy  fish  to  the  state 's  waters,  thus  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  from  other  states. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $29,733 

Personnel  man-years 2 


Output  Actual 

1967-6S 
Fish  salvaged,  transported  and 

released 3,272,755 

Need,  Oijectives  and  General  Description 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$31,290 
2.1 


Estimated 

1969-70 

$53,823 

4.1 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


The  state's  Delta  Pumping  Plant  was  put  in  opera- 
tion in  October  1967  to  divert  water  into  the  Cali- 
fornia Aqueduct  for  export.  This  plant,  with  an  ulti- 
mate capacity  of  10,500  cfs,  has  a  significant  effect  on 
the  valuable  fisheries  resources  of  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta.  This  results  from  the  draft  of  the 
pumps  on  Delta  channels  which  draws  tremendous 
numbers  of  juvenile  fish  of  more  than  20  species  to 
the  plant.  The  installation  of  a  louver  type  fish  screen 
at  the  Delta  Pumping  Plant  was  completed  in  March 
1968.  The  purpose  of  this  facility  is  to  collect  as  many 
fish  as  possible  for  transport  and  release  in  areas  of 
the  Delta  out  of  the  influence  of  the  pumps.  Since 


Fish  Salvage,  Delta  Pumping  Plant 

the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  is  experienced  in 
the  techniques  of  identifying,  transporting  and  re- 
leasing fish,  the  agency  was  engaged  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Eesourees  to  direct  the  fish  salvage 
program.  Fish  and  Game  is  reimbursed  by  "Water 
Resources  for  this  service. 


20,000,000  30,000,000 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures    .$14,877 

Personnel  man-years 1.3 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$47,460 
4.3 


Estimated 
1969-"0 

$48,660 
4.3 


1969-70  Proposed  Program 

Technical  assistance  and  direction  to  the  fish  sal- 
vage program  at  the  state's  Delta  Pumping  Plant 
will  continue.  Activities  include  identifying  and 
counting  fish  collected  in  the  holding  tanks,  determin- 
ing the  frequency  of  loading  and  hauling  and  select- 
ing release  sites. 


ill.  WILDLIFE 


Need 


The  continued  growth  in  population,  commercial 
and  industrial  activities  within  the  state  has  had  an 
adverse  effect  upon  wildlife.  The  encroachment  on 
habitat  has  a  direct  result  on  wildlife  populations. 
Every  effort  is  needed  to  maintain  existing  popula- 
tions through  proper  management  of  their  habitat. 

Inventory,  study  and  planning  are  needed  for  pre- 
serving fish  and  wildlife  resources  in  rapidly  disap- 
pearing bays  and  estuaries.  Methods  to  combat  disease 
development  of  control  measures  and  biological  knowl- 
edge relating  to  wildlife  diseases  are  needed.  The  rela- 
tively new  and  rapidly  expanding  field  of  pesticides 
presents  a  serious  threat  to  the  welfare  of  wildlife 
through  both  direct  toxic  effects  and  indirect  effects 
through  contamination  of  the  environment. 

Information  is  needed  in  determining  the  levels 
and  extent  of  pesticide  residues  in  fish  and  wildlife. 
Work  with  manufacturer's  formulators  and  users 
of  pesticides  to  develop  methods  that  are  the  least 
hazardous  to  fish,  wildlife  and  their  environment 
should  be  continued. 

In  order  to  conduct  a  sound  program  for  our  big 
game  species,  field  information  must  be  gathered  on 
the  condition  of  species,  their  ranges,  productivity, 
mortality,  hunter  utilization  and  changes  in  the  hab- 
itat, both  natural  and  manmade. 


Information  on  nongame  species  is  also  needed  for 
their  proper  management.  Little  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  segment  of  wildlife  in  past  years.  A  need 
for  technical  information,  census  methods  and  man- 
agement techniques  is  amply  indicated  by  the  drop 
in  population  of  some  species  of  raptors,  furbearers, 
and  water-associated  birds. 

A  tremendous  loss  in  waterfowl  habitat  emphasizes 
a  need  to  properly  maintain  the  remaining  habitat  to 
assure  perpetuation  of  the  species. 

Over  6,000,000  days  of  recreation  are  provided  by 
upland  game  species  alone.  To  assure  their  continued 
productivity,  additional  information  is  needed  on  sev- 
eral of  the  lesser  species  and  their  proper  manage- 
ment. 

Authority 

Constitution  of  California,  Article  XIII,  Sec.  22, 
and  various  sections  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Code. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  wildlife  management  program 
are:  (1)  to  perpetuate  and  conserve  wildlife  found 
throughout  the  state.  (2)  to  maintain  optimum  breed- 
ing stock  of  our  wildlife  species,  and  (3)  to  obtain 
an  optimum  harvest  of  those  game  species  that  have 
an  open  hunting  season. 


7f4 

Resources 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


NO.  OF  POSITIONS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 
(filled)      (Amh.)      (Julli.l 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


"PROPOSED 
1969-70 


III.  WILDLIFE— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 200.7       216.7       216.7  $3,009,340 

Worliload  adjustments -  -  16.1 

■'°*^hln^S\'/"A'':A*:°"_^"i.^-":       200.7       216.7       232.8  ?3,009,340 

Fish  and  Oame  Preservation  Fund l,S2S,29o 

Federal  funds  a Tnr'Ifo 

Reimbursements    ^01, ol.'. 

Program  Elements:                                                                                   „  .._.,  .,__ 

Wildlife  Habitat 61.6         65.5         69.3  $881,125 

Wildlife  Disease  Control 4.6           4.9           6.4  ^^?'Tr, 

Pesticides    11-8         12.5         15  161,334 

Waterfowl  :::_:_: 28.5     33.2     37.2  592,150 

Big  Game 32.9         33.8         34.3  445,642 

Upland   Game   32.5         33.4         33.4  478.324 

Conducting  Public  Hunting 21.1         21.3         22.1  285,600 

Depredation    Control    1.4           1.5           1.5  19,271 

Commercial   and  Private   Hunting  

Clubs   2.2          2.3          2.3  28,515 

Special  Wildlife  Investigations 4.1           8.3         11.3  54,686 


$3,420,087 

$3,605,626 

- 

312,943 

$3,420,087 

$3,918,569 

2,ou,no 

2,207,527 

1,056,975 

1,341,900 

348,942 

369,142 

$991,569 

$1,230,568 

73,832 

84,426 

189,395 

217,810 

627,420 

739,615 

526,454 

547,782 

552,374 

585,438 

337,059 

361,983 

22,471 

23,465 

35,311 

35,999 

64,202 

91,483 

Wildlife  Habitat 


Output 

Habitat  development  and  man- 
agement vrork   (acres) 

Trees  and  shrubs  planted 

Seeds  gathered   (lbs.)   

Number    of    soil    conservation 

districts  given  assistance 

Manmade      watering      devices 
maintained    

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 

110,000 

22,900 

1,236 


40 
540 


Estimated 
1968-69 

113,200 

30,000 

3,800 

42 

545 


Estimated 
1969-70 

115,700 

29,000 

4,000 


39 

550 


The  eontinued  growth  in  population  and  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activities  has  brought  about 
the  withdrawal,  encroachment,  and  destruction  of 
much  natural  habitat.  This  has  had  a  direct  and  ad- 
verse effect  upon  some  wildlife  populations. 

Objectives 

Where  possible,  to  preserve  and  increase  natural 
habitat  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  and  maintaining 
wildlife  populations  in  the  state. 

General  Description 


tion,  access  roads,  grazing  control,  marsh  manage- 
ment, and  planting  of  crops  are  also  done  on  approxi- 
mately 100,000  acres  of  waterfowl  areas  and  winter 
deer  ranges  on  lands  owned  and  managed  by  the  de- 
partment. 

Technical  assistance  is  provided  to  private  land- 
owners largely  through  soil  conservation  districts. 

Research  work  in  developing  and  evaluating  wild- 
life habitat  practices  is  conducted.  The  Forest  Service 
and  Soil  Conservation  Service  cooperate  with  the  de- 
partment in  this  program. 


Input 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$991,569 
65.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$1,230,568 
69.S 


Work  under  this  program  consists  of  a  variety  of 
activities  including  the  study,  planning,  and  imple- 
mentation of  habitat  preservation  and  enhancement 
activities  in  relation  to  bays  and  estuaries,  spring  de- 
velopment,   guzzler    installation    and    maintenance, 

66  brush  manipulation  and  removal,  crop  planting  and 

67  range  revegetation. 
Work  is  performed  on  federal  and  private  lands; 

however,  certain  activities  such  as  brush  manipula- 


69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
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Actual 
1967-6S 

Expenditures    $881,125 

Personnel  man-years 61.6 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

The  program  carried  out  in  1968-69  will  be  con- 
tinued. An  additional  5,500  acres  will  be  added  to  the 
program  by  transfer  of  Control  and  Possession  of  the 
Oroville  Borrow  Area  to  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game.  Emphasis  will  again  be  placed  upon  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  riparian  habitat  and  marsh- 
lands and  programs  to  encourage  private  landowners 
to  develop  and  maintain  wildlife  habitat  in  their 
lands. 

A  new  program,  implemented  in  1968-69,  will  be 
continued  in  an  effort  to  measure  the  results  of  habi- 
tat manipulation  on  game  forage  plant  species  and 
the  effect  of  such  manipulation  upon  big  game  popu- 
lations. 


Wildlife  Disease  Control 


Output  Actual  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69 

Recreation  days  added 325,000  276,000 

Need 


Estimated 
1969-70 

275,000 


As  an  example,  the  fall  of  1967  and  the  spring  of  1968 
some  90,000  waterfowl  were  lost  from  botulism. 
Whenever  a  disease  outbreak  occurs  diagnosis  must  be 
made  and  control  measures  taken  wherever  feasible. 


Disease  is  a  significant  factor  as  a  cause  of  wildlife 
losses  and  they  occur  each  year  in  varying  intensities. 

a  Grants  from  the  federal  government  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 


RESOURCES 


745 
Resources 
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III.  WILDLIFE— Continued 
Wildlife  Disease  Control — Continued 


Ohjeetives 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are :  (1)  to  determine 
the  cause  of  wildlife  losses  by  diagnosis  of  diseases, 
determine  the  extent  of  these  losses,  and  to  develop 
and  recommend  control  procedures  to  eliminate  or 
minimize  such  losses;  (2)  to  provide  a  service  to 
other  public  agencies  and  the  general  public  by  fur- 
nishing information  on  wildlife  diseases  as  they  relate 
to  public  health,  the  agricultural  industry  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  state's  wildlife. 

General  Description 

Wildlife  disease  investigations  are  statewide  in 
scope  wherever  problems  develop.  Tasks  performed  in- 
clude : 

1.  Research  and  investigation  in  field  and  labora- 
tory determines  causes,  extent  of  losses  and  de- 
velops methods  of  control. 

2.  A  routine  service  is  provided  to  department 
field  personnel,  other  state  agencies  and  the  general 
public  in  diagnosing  causes  of  wildlife  losses. 

3.  Private  game  bird  breeder  facilities  are  in- 
spected for  health  of  birds  and  sanitation  of  facili- 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$62,693 
4.6 

$73,832 
4.9 

$84,426 
6.4 

ties.  Information  on  proper  care  of  game  birds  is 
provided.  Over  250,000  game  birds  are  raised  yearly 
for  release  into  the  wild.  Also  inspections  of  im- 
ported game  species  are  made. 

4.  Technical  and  popular  reports  are  prepared  on 
the  results  of  investigations. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

The  1969-70  program  will  emphasize  investigations 
on  botulism  and  avian  cholera  which  are  primarily 
diseases  of  waterfowl.  General  diagnosis  work  will 
continue  as  well  as  game  farm  inspections.  Added  at- 
tention will  be  directed  towards  diseases  of  big  game. 
This  will  involve  cooperative  work  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  University  of  California, 
Davis.  It  is  anticipated  that  more  attention  will  be 
directed  towards  investigating  disease  problems  of 
nongame  wildlife  as  a  reflection  of  the  department's 
new  interest  with  special  wildlife  problems. 


Pesticides 


Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1958-69  1969-70 

Recreation  days  added 1,650,700      1,650,000      1,819,000 

Need 

The  continued  and  expanding  use  of  chemical  pesti- 
cides to  control  animal  and  plant  pests  presents  a 
hazard  to  fish  and  wildlife.  The  chemicals  may  be 
hazardous  from  the  standpoint  of  both  direct  toxic 
effect  and  indirect  effects,  such  as  result  from  the 
general  pesticide  contamination  of  the  environment. 
The  problem  is  particularly  acute  in  California  where 
more  pesticides  are  used  than  in  any  other  state. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  Pesticide  Investigations  Project 
is  to  protect  fish  and  wildlife  from  adverse  effects  of 
pesticides  through  research  and  surveillance  programs 
designed  to  identify  and  abate  problems  resulting 
from  fish  and  wildlife  pesticide  relationships  and,  by 
cooperative  action  with  other  agencies  and  institu- 
tions, develop  necessary  safeguards  for  nontarget  ani- 
mals in  pest  control  programs. 

General  Description 

Tests  are  made  to  determine  the  toxicity  and  hazard 
of  the  pesticides  that  appear  to  have  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  fish  and  wildlife  damage.  Field  and  lab- 
oratory investigations  are  conducted  to  diagnose  pesti- 
cide-caused fish  and  wildlife  losses  and  to  monitor 
levels  of  pesticide  contamination  of  fish  and  wildlife 
and  their  environment.  Efforts  are  made  to  minimize 
the  adverse  effect  of  pesticides  on  the  economic  con- 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$189,395 

$217,810 

12.5 

15 

tribution  of  both  game  and  nongame  species  of  fish 
and  wildlife.  Guidance  is  provided  in  the  development 
of  methods  to  enhance  beneficial  fish  and  wildlife  pop- 
ulations through  the  use  of  pesticides  for  selective 
habitat  development  and  control  of  undesirable  fish 
and  wildlife  populations.  Contributions  are  made  to 
the  scientific  understanding  of  relationships  of  ani- 
mals to  one  another  and  to  their  environment  through 
studies  of  the  effects  of  pesticides  on  the  balance  of 
nature. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $161,334 

Personnel  man-years U.S 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

The  following  items  comprise  the  action  program 
of  the  pesticide  element: 

1.  Investigate  the  cause  and  seek  remedial  action 
in  instances  of  fish  and  wildlife  losses  due  to  pesti- 
cides. 

2.  Evaluate  side  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife  of 
major  pesticide  applications.  Particular  emphasis 
will  be  placed  in  resolving  problems  presently  as- 
sociated with  the  use  of  insecticides  in  the  control 
of  cotton  pests  and  in  assessing  side  effects  of  the 
aerial  application  of  1080  and  zinc  phosphide  rodent 
baits. 

3.  Continue  monitoring  pesticide  residues  in  cer- 
tain key  animal  populations. 

4.  Study  the  physiological  effects  of  pesticides  on 
pheasants  under  contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
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III.  WILDLIFE— Continued 
Pesticides — Continued 


5.  Evaluate  effectiveness  of  selected  new  pesti- 
cides in  (a)  controlling  rough  fish  and  (b)  as  a 
means  of  habitat  management  for  fish  and  wildlife 
purposes. 

6.  Develop  analytical  capabilities  and  techniques 
for  assessing  fish  and  wildlife  pesticide  problems 
that  are  tailormade  for  the  unique  problems  that 
develop  in  fish  and  wildlife  pesticide  relationships. 


7.  Make  cooperative  preuse  evaluations  of  po- 
tentially hazardous  new  pesticides  to  determine 
their  actual  hazard  to  fish  and  wildlife  under  con- 
ditions of  field  use. 

8.  Work  witli  irrigation  districts  in  solving  their 
weed  control  problems  in  a  manner  that  will  not 
be  harmful  to  important  fisheries. 


Waterfowl 


Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Waterfowl  hunters 149,600  153,500  155,500 

Waterfowl  hunter-days 1,083,700  1,150,250  1,166,250 

Number  of  waterfowl  bagged—  3,369,200  3,450,000  3,500,000 
Acreage  under  marsh  manage- 
ment practices 103,800  105,000  108,000 

Population  surveys  flown 9  9  9 

Waterfowl  banded 11,584  13,000  13,000 

Plant  accessions  tested 118  120  125 

Neei 

California  is  the  main  wintering  grounds  for  about 
10,000,000  waterfowl.  To  accommodate  these  birds 
they  must  be  provided  with  wetlands  habitat  or  food, 
water  and  living  space.  At  one  time  California  had 
about  3-J  million  acres  of  wetlands  that  were  good 
waterfowl  habitat.  At  present  there  are  about  one-half 
million  acres  of  habitat  remaining  due  to  various  fac- 
tors, including  an  increase  in  human  populations. 

Oijeciives 

This  program  provides  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
waterfowl  resource  by  maintaining  and  improving  the 
state's  wetland  habitat.  This  habitat  accommodates 
waterfowl  that  might  be  causing  depredations  on  agri- 
cultural crops,  and  it  provides  a  place  for  recreational 
hunting.  Investigations  will  be  made  concerning  the 
development  of  marsh  management  techniques,  water- 
fowl production  and  hunting  success. 

General  Description 

The  most  intensive  management  of  habitat  occurs 
on  our  wildlife  areas.  On  these  areas  both  natural  and 
cultivated  waterfowl  food  plans  are  grown;  levees, 
canals,  ponds,  water  controls,  and  roads  are  developed 
and  maintained ;  noxious  vegetation  is  controlled ;  and 
in  general  the  area  is  made  attractive  to  waterfowl 
and  such  resident  game  as  pheasants,  quail  and  rab- 
bits. Last  year  the  department  accommodated  102,800 
hunters  on  these  areas  and  about  twice  that  many 
fishermen,  birdwatchers,  and  nature  students  used  the 
areas. 

To  develop  the  most  efflcient  and  economical  meth- 
ods for  managing  both  public  and  private  marshlands, 
investigations  are  being  made  that  include :  using  irri- 
gation drain  water  for  creating  and  maintaining  habi- 
tat ;  determining  the  proper  balance  of  livestock  graz- 
ing and  production  of  waterfowl  feed;  cooperative 


plant  testing  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
improved  land  use  and  increased  waterfowl  food  pro- 
duction; and  determining  the  limits  of  salinity  or 
alkalinity  that  can  be  tolerated  by  various  food  plants. 

To  keep  track  of  waterfowl  populations  and  deter- 
mine their  numbers,  migration  patterns,  mortality 
rates  and  population  turnover,  waterfowl  are  being 
banded  at  representative  banding  stations  throughout 
the  state.  Aerial  surve.ys  are  also  conducted  on  areas 
of  major  waterfowl  concentrations. 

To  better  manage  the  resource,  cooperative  efforts 
are  carried  on  through  the  Pacific  Flyway  Council 
and  the  Technical  Committee,  and  with  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  "Wildlife  Service. 


Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 
$592,150 
28.5 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$627,420 
33.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$739,615 
37.2 


1969-70  Proposed  Program 

1.  Wildlife  areas — Along  with  continuing  program 
responsibilities,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  growing 
self -perpetuating  food  plants,  which  include  varieties 
that  will  continue  to  volunteer  or  be  perennial.  Plant 
testing  and  experimental  marsh  management  techni- 
ques will  be  carried  on  in  cooperating  with  research 
studies. 

2.  The  department  will  cooperate  with  the  soil 
conservation  districts  to  encourage  landowners  to  im- 
prove wildlife  habitat. 

3.  The  department  will  cooperate  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  Plant  Materials  Center  to  test 
promising  varieties  of  waterfowl  food  plants. 

4.  The  present  status  of  wetlands  (duck  clubs,  bays 
and  estuaries,  public  areas)  will  be  determined,  future 
trends  for  their  use  will  be  assessed,  and  plans  de- 
veloped for  preserving  these  areas. 

5.  The  marsh  management  investigations  will  be 
continued  to  develop  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
methods  for  managing  public  and  private  wetlands. 

6.  Nine  waterfowl  population  surveys  will  be  car- 
ried on  to  determine  waterfowl  numbers  during  the 
breeding  season,  the  crop  depredation  period,  the 
hunting  season  and  in  the  winter. 

7.  To  bring  in  a  continuing  source  of  information 
on  migration,  mortality  rates  and  population  turn- 
over, waterfowl  will  be  banded  at  four  representative 
sites  throughout  the  state. 
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III.  WILDLIFE— Continued 
Big  Game 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


Hunter-days    4,113,000 

Need 


Estimated 
1968-69 

4,200,000 


Estimated 

1969-70 

4,300,000 


Deer  hunting  is  California's  most  popular  hunting 
activity.  Bach  year  approximately  440,000  California 
hunters  take  to  the  field  in  pursuit  of  deer.  Bear  and 
wild  boar  are  pursued  by  a  smaller  number  of  hunters. 
Special  hunts  for  elk  and  antelope  are  held  when  a 
surplus  can  safely  be  taken  through  recreational  hunt- 
ing. Bighorn  sheep  are  also  an  important  part  of 
California's  big  game  resource.  No  hunts  are  held  for 
this  species,  but  the  department  is  concerned  with  the 
management  and  preservation  of  this  important  com- 
ponent of  our  native  wildlife. 

In  order  to  conduct  a  sound  big  game  management 
program,  field  information  must  be  gathered  on:  the 
condition  of  the  herds,  their  ranges;  productivity; 
mortality ;  hunter  utilization ;  eifects  of  livestock  graz- 
ing ;  and  changes  in  the  habitat  both  natural  and  man 
made.  This  information  is  used  in  making  season  and 
special  hunt  recommendations,  informing  the  public 
of  areas  that  are  fully  or  lightly  utilized,  proposing 
ad.justments  in  livestock  use,  determining  effects  of 
habitat  changes,  such  as  reservoir  construction,  on  big 
game  and  making  recommendations  to  protect  the 
big  game  resource. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  are  to  produce  and  maintain  an  opti- 
mum breeding  stock  of   deer  and  other  big   game 


species  and  to  provide  for  diversified  recreational  use 
of  these  species. 

General  Description 

The  state  is  divided  into  41  wildlife  management 
units  to  each  of  which  a  unit  manager  is  assigned. 
These  unit  managers  work  with  public  and  private 
groups  to  improve  conditions  for  big  game  and  their 
ranges.  They  gather  field  data,  herd  composition, 
hunter  kill,  disease,  nonhunter  mortality,  and  range 
condition.  They  prepare  recommendations  for  season, 
special  hunts,  preservation  and  enhancement  of  big 
game  habitat,  operate  special  hunts  and  public  shoot- 
ing areas,  and  provide  advice  to  public  and  private 
land  managers  interested  in  managing  big  game. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $445,642 

Personnel  man-years 82.9 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

The  proposed  1969-70  program  will  be  carried  on 
at  the  same  level  as  1968-69,  with  increased  emphasis 
on  bighorn  sheep  investigations  and  evaluating  big 
game  habitat  manipulations.  It  is  anticipated  there 
will  be  special  elk  and  antelope  hunts  as  well  as  an 
increased  number  of  special  deer  hunts. 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$526,454  $547,782 
33.8  34.3 


Upland  Game 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

.  5,967,100     6,100,000     6,200,000 


Output 

Hunter-days    

Need 

Each  year  approximately  650,000  California  sports- 
men spend  6,000,000  days  in  the  field  to  take  about 
12,800,000  upland  game  birds  and  mammals  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  does  not  included  nonconsumptive  use. 

Ohjectives 

To  maintain,  enhance  and  increase  the  upland  game 
bird  and  mammal  populations  in  the  state.  To  insure 
proper  management  of  the  16  upland  game  species 
that  presently  have  an  open  hunting  season.  To  man- 
age those  species  that  are  yet  in  insufficient  numbers 
to  offer  hunting.  To  attempt  to  establish  through  an 
introduction  program  new  species  in  selected  habitats. 
Dog  training  and  field  trails  are  monitored  by  the 
department  since  these  activities  use  domestically 
reared  upland  game  or  wild  game  populations. 

General  Description 

Surveys  are  conducted  to  determine  the  population 
status  for  all  the  upland  game  species  that  are  found 


in  California.  Evaluations  of  field  surveys  and  hunting 
conditions  as  they  pertain  to  hunting  regulations  are 
made  to  determine  recommendations  for  changes  in 
hunting  regulations. 

Wild  trapped  resident  game  birds,  such  as  turkeys 
and  chukars,  are  released  in  areas  where  it  has  been 
determined  these  birds  may  survive  and  multiply  to 
offer  future  hunting  possibilities.  In  addition,  exotic 
game  birds  have  been  obtained  from  foreign  countries 
or  other  states  through  an  exotic  game  bird  introduc- 
tion program,  and  4,000  to  5,000  of  these  are  reared 
annually  and  released  in  various  habitats  selected  to 
best  fit  the  needs  of  these  species.  Evaluations  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  those  releases  are  then  conducted 
periodically. 

Pheasant  cooperative  hunting  areas  are  operated 
each  yesLV  to  accommodate  approximately  10,000  pheas- 
ant hunters.  This  amounts  to  about  20  percent  of  the 
department's  public  hunting  program.  In  addition, 
pheasants,  quail,  rabbits  and  doves  are  taken  on  state- 
owned  property  under  the  direction  of  department  em- 
ployees. 

The  department's  Vaeaville  Game  Farm  rears 
pheasants  and  exotic  game  birds.  At  this  installation, 
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III.  WILDLIFE— Continued 
Upland  Game — Continued 


15,000-20,000  month-old  ring-necked  pheasant  chicks 
are  distributed  to  northern  and  central  California 
sportsmen  clubs  to  rear  and  release  as  a  club  project. 
These  pheasants  add  to  the  hunting  opportunity  in  the 
major  pheasant-producing  areas  of  the  state  in  central 
and  northern  California.  In  addition,  19,500  pheasants 
will  be  purchased  each  year  under  contract  beginning 
in  1967  by  competitive  bid  for  release  in  southern 
California.  Without  this  program,  there  would  be  vir- 
tually no  pheasant  hunting  for  southern  California 
hunters  unless  they  travel  to  central  and  northern 
California. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $478,324 

Personnel  man-years 32.5 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$552,374 
33.4 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$585,438 
33.4 


1969-70  Proposed  Program 

To  develop  management  programs  and  plans  for  all 
upland  game  birds  and  mammals  in  the  state.  Assist 
private  landowners  and  individuals  in  managing  their 
lands  for  upland  game  species  through  technical  ad- 
vice and  publications. 

Mourning  dove  and  band-tailed  pigeon  population 
surveys  will  be  conducted  to  determine  prenesting 
population  of  mourning  doves  and  band-tailed  pigeons 
and  determine  mortality  of  distribution  of  doves 
through  band  returns.  Tree  squirrel  investigations  to 
gather  information  on  distribution,  density,  produc- 
tion, population  trends,  and  other  life  history  infor- 
mation. Evaluation  of  wild  turkey  hunting  season. 
Experimental  ground  cover  and  food  plants  will  be 
tested. 


Conducting  Public  Hunting 


Output 

Hunter  days  provided 
Special  deer  hunts 


Actual 
1967-6S 
260,000 
50 


Estimated 
1968-69 

220,000 

31 


Estimated 
1969-70 
265,000 
40 


Need 


In  the  wildlife  field  there  is  an  increasing  interest 
and  demand  for  hunting.  In  1967-68,  750,000  hunt- 
ers purchased  hunting  licenses  in  California,  an  in- 
increase  of  50,000  in  the  previous  five  years.  By  1973 
over  800,000  hunters  are  expected  to  purchase  licenses. 

Ohjectives 

To  increase  public  hunting  recreation  opportunity. 

General  Description 

The  department  conducts  public  hunting  programs 
on  state  wildlife  areas,  national  wildlife  refuges,  water 
project  lands,  pheasant  cooperative  hunting  areas,  and 
leased  areas  totaling  over  200,000  acres. 

The  department  works  with  other  land  administra- 
tion agencies  to  provide  reasonable  hunting  access  to 
remote  areas  and  public  lands  blocked  by  private 
lands. 


Continued  efforts  are  being  made  to  encourage  pri- 
vate landowners  to  open  lands  to  public  hunting. 

Special  deer  hunts  when  a  surplus  of  deer  exist 
and  special  depredation  deer  hunts  are  held  with  the 
approval  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  Special 
antelope  and  elk  hunts  are  conducted  when  it  is  de- 
termined a  surplus  of  these  animals  exist  and  the 
commission  approves  a  special  season. 


Input 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-59  1969-70 

$337,059  $361,983 
21.3  22.1 


Actual 
1967-68 

Expenditures $285,600 

Personnel  man-years 21.1 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

In  addition  to  the  present  program  and  operations 
on  public  hunting  areas  the  Department  expects  to 
operate  the  Oroville  Borrow  Wildlife  Area  that  will 
provide  additional  public  hunting.  Also  preliminary 
surveys  indicate  that  nine  additional  special  deer 
hunts  and  two  elk  hunts  will  be  held  with  commission 
approval. 


Depredation  Control 

0"tP"t                                                   Actual            Estimated          Estimated  General  Description 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

^  Deer^"*^^'  Depredation  Permit  =  The  department  provides  technical  and  extension 

BearsIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII         '25            '30            '30  ^-^P^  advice  on  methods  of  controlling  wildlife  depre- 

Wild  pigs 1               10               10  dations.  We  work  with  the  university  and  the  Depart- 

eaver                                           3              lo              10  ment  of  Agriculture  in  producing  leaflets  and  regula- 

Need  tions  that  are  aimed  at  preventing  and  controlling 

TO,         J  J       1    1        •            .     •,        ,           .            ,  depredations  by  wildlife. 

Expanded  and  changing  agricultural  practices  and  gpe^ial  depredation  shoots  may  be  established  or 

urbanization  have  increased  conflicts  between  wildlife  the  landowner  may  be  issued  a  permit  to  kill  or  re- 

aud  man.  j         ^  ^-           ■      i 

move  depredating  animals. 

Ohjectives 

To  control  wildlife  damage  to  crops  and  other  prop- 
erty. 
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III.  WILDLIFE— Continued 
Depredation  Control — Continued 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Output  Actual 

1967-6S 

Licensed  Pheasant  Clubs : 

Number  licensed 202 

Acreage    180.332 

Pheasants    liberated    263,737 

Pheasants  taken 188,102 

Hunter  days 87,181 

Commercial  Hunting  Clubs : 

Number  licensed   36 

Ohjectives 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$19,271 

$22,471 

$23,465 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

The  1969-70  proposed  program  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue at  same  level  although  range  conditions,  weather 
and  wildlife  production  levels  may  cause  variation  in 
the  intensity  of  depredation  problems. 


Commercial  and  Private  Hunting  Clubs 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

210 

182,000 

270,000 

191,000 

88,000 

215 

184,000 

275,000 

195,000 

89,000 

40 


44 


To  permit  persons  owning  or  controlling  the  hunt- 
ing rights  on  a  tract  of  land,  the  right  to  operate  the 
area  as  a  commercial  and  private  hunting  club  under 
regulations  specified  by  the  Legislature  and  Fish  and 
Game  Commission. 

Need  and  General  Description 

Commercial  and  private  hunting  club  programs  as 
they  pertain  to  upland  game,  duck  clubs,  deer  clubs, 
licensed  pheasant  clubs,  etc.,  are  an  important  phase 
of  the  overall  game  management  program. 


Departmental  personnel  monitor  these  programs 
and  make  recommendations  concerning  regulation  of 
hunting  club  operations  to  the  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission. 

These  programs  provide  additional  recreational 
hunting  by  permitting  private  interests  to  stock 
domestically  propagated  game  birds  under  certain 
specified  conditions  and  to  better  utilize  the  resource 
on  private  lands.  Land  used  for  these  hunting  pro- 
grams would  not  usually  be  open  to  unregulated 
hunting. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $28,515 

Personnel  man-years 2.2 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

Administration  of  the  licensed  pheasant  club  pro- 
gram will  continue  without  assignment  of  additional 
personnel.  It  is  possible  that  temporary  help  may  be 
needed  to  process  license  applications  if  the  number 
of  clubs  increases  beyond  our  prediction. 


Estimated 

Estimated 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$35,311 

$35,999 

2.3 

2.3 

Special  Wildlife  Investigations 


Output 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Fur  take   (No.  of  animals) 

44,465 

45,000 

46,000 

Appropriative  use  (hunter 

days)    

50,000 

75,000 

100,000 

Nonappropriative  use   (recrea- 

tion user  days)    

- 

46,000,000 

48,000,000 

Need 

Human  demands  for  nongame  wildlife  are  mainly 
for  nonappropriative  uses  such  as  observation,  photog- 
raphy, educational  and  scientific  study.  Appropriative 
use  is  limited  to  furbearer  trappiug,  predator  and 
rodent  hunting,  and  falconry. 

Under  laws  and  rules  and  regulations  established 
by  the  Legislature  and  the  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion, the  department  is  directly  responsible  for  man- 
agement of  the  state's  resident  fish  and  wildlife,  in- 
cludiag  both  game  and  nongame  wildlife.  Included 
are  rare  and  endangered  species  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction. Conservation-oriented  organizations  such  as 
the  Sierra  Club,  Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  National 
and  State  Audubon  Societies,  Garden  Clubs  of  Cali- 
fornia, Desert  Protective  Council,  Defenders  of  Wild- 
life, Izaak  Walton  League,  and  others  are  actively 
concerned  over  the  welfare  of  this  group  of  wildlife. 


Natural  history  information  sueh  as  life  history,  popu- 
lation trends,  mortality  causes,  habitat  needs,  and 
legislative  status  is  vitally  needed  to  institute  man- 
agement practices  to  save  and  maintain  these  species 
as  well  as  other  nongame  species  of  which  little  is 
known. 

Objectives 

To  maintain,  in  addition  to  game  species,  other  wild- 
life species  and  their  habitats  for  esthetic,  scientific, 
and  educational  purposes  and  for  economic  value. 

General  Description 

This  project  will  emphasize  investigations  of: 
rare  and  endangered  wildlife;  shorebird  populations 
threatened  by  vanishing  marsh  and  estuarine  habitats ; 
wildlife  depredation  species  affecting  public  health 
and  causing  economic  loss;  and  status  and  relation- 
ship of  raptors  and  other  wildlife  of  immediate  con- 
cern. 


input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $54,686 

Personnel  man-years 4.1 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 
.$64,202         $91,483 
8.3  11.3. 
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This  program  will  eommenee  July  1,  1968,  and  in- 
clude the  f  oUowing  investigations : 

1.  Assess  problems  and  needs  of  selected  wildlife 
species  and  establish  work  priorities. 

2.  Conduct  shorebird  survey. 

3.  Conduct  California  condor  surveys. 

4.  Initiate  a  raptor  survey. 

5.  Initiate  a  depredator  survey. 

6.  Inventory  bays,  estuaries,  and  tidal  marshes. 

7.  Inventory  egret  and  heron  rookeries. 


1969^70  Proposed  Program 

In  1969-70  the  program  will  continue  the  1968-69 
investigations  with  emphasis  on  the  following: 

1.  Initiate  a  Data  Processing  Program  to  es- 
tablish current  status  of  certain  wildlife  species 
and  their  habitats. 

2.  Determine  status  of  estuarine  habitat  includ- 
ing tidal  marshlands. 

3.  Complete  initial  inventory  of  egret  and  heron 
rookeries. 


IV.  MARINE   RESOURCES 


Need 

California  currently  produces  about  0.5  billion 
pounds  of  the  5  billion  pounds  of  commercial  fishery 
products  produced  by  the  United  States;  the  world 
fishery  production  is  currently  114  billion  pounds. 

Marine  sport  anglers  fish  approximately  6,248,000 
days,  and  land  29,150,000  pounds  of  fish.  The  increase 
in  numbers  of  marine  sport  anglers  and  their  catch 
is  expected  to  closely  parallel  the  state's  population. 

The  current  problems  of  most  California  marine  fish 
species  are  those  managing  human  use,  except  for 
salmon,  steelhead,  and  species  of  bays,  estuaries,  and 
areas  immediately  adjacent  to  urban  centers  of  popu- 
lation and  to  intensive  industrial  developments. 

The  utilization  of  the  maximum  sustained  yield  of 
marine  species  requires  adequate  information  on  the 
population  structure,  life  history,  ecology,  behavior, 
population  dynamics,  the  effects  of  environmental 
modification  and  of  harvesting.  This  will  provide  a 
base  to  resolve  conflicts  between  utilization  and  alloca- 
tion of  these  resources.  Quantitative  information  on 
recreational  and  commercial  uses  and  on  the  economies 
of  each  will  provide  the  other  base. 


Many  of  California's  marine  species  are  utilized  by 
other  nations,  as  well  as  by  other  states.  Effective  man- 
agement of  these,  and  closely  related  species,  requires 
increasingly  greater  cooperation  and  participation  in 
interstate,  national,  and  international  councils,  com- 
missions, and  conventions. 

Authority 

Division  2,  Chapter  3,  Article  1,  Section  1000  of  the 
Fish  and  Game  Code  directs  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  to  perform  such  activities  necessary  to  man- 
age the  fish  and  game  of  the  state. 

Objectives 

The  goal  of  the  Marine  Eesource  Program  is  (1)  to 
maintain  all  species  of  marine  fish  and  marine  wild- 
life for  their  intrinsic  and  ecological  values  as  well  as 
for  their  direct  benefits  to  men;  (2)  to  provide  for  a 
diversified  recreational  use  of  marine  fish  and  marine 
wildlife;  (3)  to  provide  for  an  economic  contribution 
of  marine  fish  and  marine  wildlife  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  state;  and  (4)  to  provide  for 
scientific  and  educational  use  of  marine  fish  and  ma- 
rine wildlife. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 283.1       301.1       301.1  ?3,293,456 

Worljload  adjustments -             -              2.5  - 

Totals,  Marine  Resources 283.1       801.1       303.6  $3,293,456 

Fish  and  Game  Preservation  Fund  * 2,395,392 

Federal  funds 210,336 

Reinibursements    618,128 

Program  Elements : 

Salmon  and  Steelhead 127.1       135.2       135.2  $1,450,538 

Tuna    12.5         13.2         13.2  143,369 

Pelagic    46.7         48.7        48.7  535,608 

Bottomfish    9.9         10.5         11.5  113,300 

Shellfish    35.7         36.7         36.2  411,465 

Marine  Sportfish 17.8         19            19  203,950 

Special  Investigations   6.5           7.9           6.9  80,517 

Biostatistics   26.9         27.6         27.6  306,975 

Inshore  fisheries  habitat -              -              3  - 

Sea    otter    -               2.3           2.3  - 

Pacific   Marine   Fisheries   Commission           _              _              _  26,600 

Marine  Research  Committee _             _             _  21,134 

*  Includes  funds  of  the  Marine  Research  Committee  account. 


$4,066,795 

$4,193,432 

- 

111,527 

$4,066,795 

$4,304,959 

2,830,659 

3,100,931 

Ji96,'1Sl 

iU,283 

739,355 

789,7i5 

$1,770,892 

$1,8.56,468 

173,145 

180,870 

649.294 

664,706 

137,729 

143,806 

498,849 

546,953 

247,912 

251,599 

93,508 

93,508 

373,836 

383,950 

— 

58,072 

41.330 

42,227 

26,600 

15,300 

53,700 

67,500 

90 
91 
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IV.  MARINE  RESOURCES— Continued 
Salmon  and  Steelhead 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

3,500 

120,000 

11.7 

3,000 

135,000 

20.3 

3,000 

150,000 

20.3 

100,000 
1.75 

110,000 
2.25 

120.000 

2.25 

Output 

Salmon : 

Commercial  catch  (tons) 

Sport  fishing  (man-days) 

Hatchery  production**  __ 
Steelhead : 

Sport  fishing  (man-days) 

Hatchery  production** 

**Millions  of  fish. 

Need 

Salmon  and  steelhead  are  two  of  our  most  highly 
esteemed  food  and  sportfishes.  •  Commercial  and  rec- 
reational fishing  demand  far  exceeds  the  potential  of 
the  current  salmon  and  steelhead  fishery.  These  defi- 
cits will  continue  to  grow  with  increases  in  human 
population. 

Objectives 

The  entire  program  is  designed  to  protect  and 
where  possible  improve  the  populations  of  salmon  and 
steelhead  so  that  they  can  serve  the  recreational  and 
commercial  needs  of  the  people  of  California  and  else- 
where. 

General  Description 

The  salmon  and  steelhead  element  is  divided  into 
four  components:  Production,  Management,  Research 
and  Research  Analyses.  Proportionate  parts  of  depart- 
ment effort  on  salmon  and  steelhead  conservation  in 
man-years  by  these  components  are:  Production — 38 
percent ;  Management — 35  percent ;  Research  and  Re- 
search Analyses — 27  percent. 

The  production  component  operates  four  salmon  and 
steelhead  hatcheries  and  one  combination  hatchery 
and  spawning  channel  including  the  Feather  River 
Hatchery  completed  in  1967  and  placed  into  opera- 
tion during  the  budget  year.  Operational  costs  of  four 
of  these  and  80  percent  of  the  other  one  are  reim- 
bursed as  mitigation  for  destroyed  salmon  and  steel- 
head habitat. 

In  addition,  about  550,000  yearling  silver  salmon 
are  reared  in  departmental  trout  hatcheries  for  stock- 
ing north  coast  streams.  A  production  salmon  hatch- 
ery to  become  operational  in  1970  is  planned  for  the 
north  coast  area. 


Management  is  charged  with  employing  appropriate 
techniques  to  maintain,  restore  and  enhance  these  fish, 
their  use,  their  habitat.  Law  enforcement,  operation 
of  fish  screens  and  ladders,  catch  and  stock  inventory, 
barrier  removal,  pollution  control,  and  assessment  of 
effects  of  land  and  water  manipulation  on  these  fish 
are  tasks  assigned  to  management. 

The  research  and  research  analyses  components  are 
assigned  tasks  of  determining  better  ways  of  produc- 
tion and  management.  Coordination  of  production, 
management,  and  research  is  a  task  of  research  and 
research  analyses.  Research  analyses  analyzes  salmon 
and  steelhead  conservation  on  a  eoastwide  basis. 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$1,856,468 
135.2 


Input  Actual  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69 

Expenditures    $1,450,538    $1,770,892 

Personnel  man-years 127.1  135.2 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

Activities  in  1969-70  will  be  concentrated  as  fol- 
lows: 

a.  The  development  of  a  salmon  and  steelliead 
species  plan  on  a  drainage-by-drainage  basis. 
This  plan  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  environment  of  every  major  salmon  and 
steelhead  spawning  river  in  California. 

b.  Continuation  of  an  upstream-downstream  mark- 
ing program  to  determine  the  best  size  and  the 
best  place  for  planting  hatchery-reared  fish. 

c.  Continuation  of  the  monitoring  of  the  ocean 
catch,  both  sport  and  commercial.  Sampling  of 
ocean  and  sport  catch  to  recover  marked  fish 
from  our  Central  Valley  upstream-downstream 
marking  program  to  be  initiated  in  the  spring  of 
1969. 

d.  Operate  all  salmon  and  steelhead  hatcheries  in 
the  state  according  to  a  coordinated  program. 
This  means  filling  each  to  capacity  to  raise  fish 
to  a  size  of  90/lb. 

e.  Continue  the  program  of  screening  major  diver- 
sions. A  fish  screen  for  the  Glenn-Colusa  Irriga- 
tion District  diversions  on  the  Sacramento  River 
is  being  designed. 


Tuna 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


Commercial  catch  (thousand 

pounds)      305,564 

Value  (thousand  dollars) $36,778 

Need 


Estimated 
1968-69 

306,000 
$37,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 

306,000 
$.37,000 


Capital  invested  in  1,500  commercial  tuna  vessels 
helps  provide  the  industry  with  raw  material,  and  it 
brings  the  fishermen  $40  million  per  year.  Capital 
invested  in  tuna  processing  keeps  10,000-15,000 
people  employed — many  are  unskilled — and  helps 
produce   10  million  cases  of  canned  product  worth 


$130  million  per  year  to  the  canners.  In  addition, 
1,600  tons  of  fresh  and  smoked  tuna  (valued  at  $60 
thousand)  are  marketed  annually.  At  the  consumer 
level,  the  above  activities  supply  tons  of  protein-rich 
food,  and  each  year  they  inject  an  additional  $140 
million  stimulant  into  the  economy. 

Tunas  also  are  prized  game  fish.  Capital  invested  in 
500  registered  partyboats  helps  take  sportsmen  to  sea, 
angling  for  tunas.  Annually  this  fishery  produces 
three  million  pounds  of  food,  generates  $4  million  to 
California's  economy.  It  provides  200,000  angler-days 
(550  man-years)  of  recreation. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH  AND  GAME — Continued 

IV.  MARINE    RESOURCES— Continued 
Tuna — Continued 


Oijectives 

The  objective  of  the  tuna  element  is  to  obtain  the 
scientific  knowledge  needed  to  achieve  and  maintain 
maximum  benefits  from  the  several  resources  of  tuna 
and  associated  species.  These  resources  include  the 
albacore,  bluefin  tuna,  Pacific  bonito,  and  billfishes 
that  regularly  migrate  through  California  waters 
and  yellowfin  tuna,  skipjack,  and  bigeye  tuna  that 

17  appear  more  erratically.  Major  research  effort  (95%) 

18  is  focused  on  albacore  and  bluefin  tuna. 


General  Description 

The  following  tasks  are  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
maximum  sustained  yield  of  tunas  will  be  realized : 

1.  Species  Identification:  Develop  methods  of 
identifying  the  various  tunas — especially  the  eggs, 
larvae,  and  juveniles. 

2.  Population  Structure:  Determine  the  number 
of  populations  comprising  each  species. 

3.  Life  History :  Measure  the  significant  activities 
of  each  population  by  researching — a.  Reproduc- 
tion, b.  Age  and  growth,  e.  Migration,  d.  Ecology 
and  behavior,  e.  Physiology,  f .  Food  habits,  g.  pre- 
dation  and  competition,  h.  Parasites  and  diseases, 
i.  Pollution,  etc. 

4.  Population  Dynamics:  Compute  the  size  of 
each  population,  and  measure  its  vital  statistics 
such  as  recruitment,  grovrth,  and  mortality  rates 
(egg  to  adult)  ;  calculate  optimum  yields  and  de- 
sign, test,  and  evaluate  mathematical  and  statistical 
models  illustrating  the  dynamics  of  the  populations. 


5.  Exploratory  Fishing:  Delineate  the  geographic 
location  of  each  of  the  tuna  and  associated  species 
and  the  location  of  each  population. 

6.  Ecology  and  Oceanography:  Describe  the 
oceanographic  environment  and  how  the  various 
species  react  to  changes  in  it. 

7.  Education  and  Public  Eelations :  Communicate 
research  results  rapidly. 

8.  Resource  Management:  Analyze  fishery,  eco- 
nomic, and  research  data  and  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation ;  and  be  prepared  to  recommend  methods  for 
managing  the  several  resources. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $535,608 

Personnel  man-years 12.5 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$649,294 
13.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$664,706 
13.2 


-1970 


Major  tasks  of  the  Tuna  Program  for  1969- 
will  include : 

1.  Collect  required  data,  and  compute  age  and  size 
composition  and  year-class  strength  of  the  al- 
bacore and  bluefin  tuna  migrations.  Gather  simi- 
lar information  for  Pacific  bonito. 

2.  Gather  and  analyze  data  needed  for  estimating- 
migration  size,  for  documenting  changes  in  mi- 
gration location,  and  for  analysis  of  population 
dynamics. 

3.  Conduct  an  exploratory  fishing  and  oceanog- 
graphic  cruise  to  locate  the  albacore  migration 
route  and  to  study  albacore-environmental  rela- 
tionships. 


Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Commercial  catch 

(thousand  lbs.)    128,707         130,000         130,000 

Value  (thousand  dollars) $2,689  $3,000  $3,000 

Need 

The  populations  of  sardines  and  pacific  mackerel 
are  at  a  low  level.  The  potential  value  of  jack  mack- 
erel, a  latent  resource,  has  not  been  determined.  Sci- 
entists estimate  that  anchovies,  also  a  latent  resource, 
can  support  a  fishery  in  excess  of  200,000  tons  an- 
nually, worth  over  $3  million  to  the  fishermen.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  anchovy  live-bait  fishery  returns  about 
$1.5  million  and  provides  bait  for  the  multi-million 
dollar  sports  fishery.  Exclusive  of  the  live-bait  fishery, 
64,500  tons  of  pelagic  fish  worth  $2.6  million  to  the 
fishermen  were  landed  in  1967. 

In  order  ot  recommend  effective  management  prac- 
tices for  these  resources,  which  will  be  increasinglj^ 
important  in  the  future  as  food  and  for  recreation, 
we  must  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  population 
fluctuations,  species  interactions,  and  the  relationships 
between  the  species  and  their  environment. 


Pelagic 

Oijectives 


The  objective  of  the  Pelagic  Fisheries  element  is  to 
determine  the  total  pelagic  and  bathypelagie  fishery 
resources  available  in  the  California  Current,  their 
abundance,  degree  of  utilization  and  potential  use 
and  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of 
the  populations  relative  to  their  management. 

General  Description 

The  pelagic  fish  element  is  divided  into  two  major 
components:  Pelagic  Fisheries  and  Sea  Survey. 

Pelagic  Fisheries:  Tasks  performed  by  Pelagic 
Fisheries  include — 

1.  Determining  amounts  landed  of  sardines, 
mackerel  and  anchovies; 

2.  Measuring  the  sizes  of  year-classes  in  the  sar- 
dine, mackerel,  and  anchovy  fisheries.  Aging  of  the 
sardine  and  anchovy  catches  is  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries ; 

3.  Measuring  fishing  effort  and  determining 
fishing  localities  through  fishermen  interviews  and 
log  books ; 
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4.  Measuring  abundance,  migrations,  and  distri- 
bution particularly  of  the  anchovy; 

5.  Conducting  the  biological  studies  necessary  to 
supplement  and  clarify  statistical  data;  and 

6.  Conducting  subpopulation  studies  to  determine 
the  origin  of  fish  and  the  importance  of  different 
segments  of  the  populations  to  the  fisheries. 

Sea  Survey:  Tasks  performed  by  the  Fishery  Ee- 
sourees  Sea  Survey  include — 

1.  Conducting  echo-sounder  surveys  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Current  over  predetermined  tracks  and 
catching  the  species  found  for  identification  and 
sampling  with  midwater  trawls  or  other  gear  as 
appropriate ; 

2.  Developing  and  evaluating  fishing  gear  and 
efficient  methods  of  catching  project  species  for 
sampling  purposes; 

3.  Evaluating  net  efficiency  and  studying  fish 
behavior  in  relation  to  fishing  operations  using 
Scuba  gear ; 

4.  Analyzing  past  and  current  data  from  survey 
cruises  to  determine  the  population  dynamics  of  the 
fish  populations  relative  to  their  management; 

5.  Publishing  all  cruise  data  in  both  popular  and 
scientific  media;  and 

6.  Assisting  and  advising  the  commercial  fishing 
industry  and  other  interested  parties  in  using  re- 


sulting knowledge  to  develop  the  fisheries  resources 
to  their  maximum  utilization  under  sound  manage- 
ment principles. 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$664,706 
48.7 


Input  Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69 

Expenditures    $535,608  $649,294 

Personnel  man-years 46.7  48.7 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

Pelagic  Fisheries:  The  same  program  level  will  be 
maintained  in  investigative  work.  Cooperative  pro- 
grams with  Mexico  will  be  continued.  Also,  it  is 
planned  to  activate  a  biological  study  of  anchovies  in 
the  Long  Beach-Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  seek  a  rela- 
tionship between  environmental  conditions  and  an- 
chovy distribution  and  abundance. 

Sea  Survey:  Surveys  of  the  pelagic  species  of  the 
California  Current  System  will  continue  with  six 
cruises  of  30-32  days  duration.  Acoustical  equipment 
and  midwater  trawls  will  be  used  to  count  and  identify 
fish  schools.  The  survey  will  be  refined  by  developing 
accurate  measures  of  anchovy  school  sizes  which  will 
improve  population  estimates  of  adult  anchovies.  Ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  survey  intensively  selected  areas 
to  determine  optimum  season  and  areas  for  harvesting 
anchovies,  jack  mackerel  and  hake. 


Bottomfish 


Output                                                         Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 
Commercial  catch 

(thousand  lbs.)    37,289  38,000  38,000 

Value  (thousand  dollars $2,866  $2,900  $2,900 

Need 

The  California  trawl  fishery,  a  multiple-species 
fishery  for  over  50  bottomfish  species,  extends  from 
southern  California  to  southern  Oregon.  Trawl  catches 
in  1967  valued  at  2.2  million  dollars  to  fishermen  were 
landed  at  14  ports  between  Port  Hueneme  and  Cres- 
cent City.  While  landings  during  the  past  10  years 
have  fluctuated  only  slightly  about  the  average  of  34 
million  pounds,  a  potential  exists  for  expansion. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  bottomfish  element  is  to  con- 
duct studies  to  determine  the  biological  features  of 
important  species  in  the  trawl  fishery  and  acquire 
data  on  catch,  catch  distribution  in  time  and  space, 
and  fishing  effort  to  estimate  the  primary  factors 
necessary  to  determine  the  population  dynamics  of  the 
various  stocks  for  scientific  management. 

General  Description 

The  bottomfish  element  is  comprised  of  three  compo- 
nents: Flatfish  Studies,  Eoundfish  Studies,  and  Data 
Analysis. 


The   Flatfish   Component  performs   the   following 
tasks : 

1.  Processes  logbook  and  landing  records  for  the 
entire  trawl  catch  for  determinations  of  fishing  ef- 
fort, total  catch,  and  catch  localities. 

2.  Conducts  market  sampling  programs  to  meas- 
ure the  size  and  age  composition  of  Dover,  petrale, 
and  English  sole  catches  and  to  determine  species 
composition  and  sizes  of  fish  in  nonfoodfish  land- 
ings. 

3.  Conducts  tagging  and  other  experiments  to 
determine  migrations,  age  and  growth,  mortalities, 
subpopulations,  and  features  of  life  histories  of  im- 
portant demersal  fish. 

4.  Analyzes  data  to  determine  current  utilization 
and  condition  of  the  stocks  of  various  species. 

5.  Exchanges  data  and  conducts  cooperative  re- 
search on  stocks  exploited  mutually  by  Pacific  states 
and  Canada. 

The  Eoundfish  Component  performs  the  following 
tasks : 

1.  Conducts  taxonomic  studies  on  the  complex 
family  of  rockfishes  which  contains  over  50  distinct 
species.  Devises  identification  aids  to  facilitate  the 
gathering  of  better  statistics  on  catch  of  rockfish. 

2.  Analyzes  sablefish  and  lingcod  catch  data  to 
determine  utilization  and  condition  of  stocks. 
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The  Data  Analysis  Component  performs  the  fol- 
lowing tasks: 

1.  Develops  and  maintains  a  computer-oriented 
system  for  the  storage  and  retrieval  of  existing  and 
current  bottomfish  data. 

2.  Analyzes  available  data  to  determine  the  popu- 
lation dynamics  of  important  species. 

3.  Studies  available  fisheries  models  to  determine 
their  applicability  to  current  bottomfisheries  and  as 
the  base  for  the  generation  of  new  hypothetical 
models  for  fisheries  management. 


Input 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$137,729  $143,806 
10.5  11.5 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Expenditures ifll3,300 

Personnel  man-years 9.9 

19691-70  Proposed  Program 

In  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  the  plan  includes  activi- 
ties to : 


Continue  Dover  sole  studies  off  northern  California 
during  a  30-day  cruise.  Implement  similar  sea  studies 
off  central  California  with  a  20-day  cruise. 

Analyze  available  information  to  determine  the 
population  dynamics  of  Dover  sole  stocks  off  northern 
and  central  California.  Undertake  an  inshore  survey 
during  a  30-day  cruise  off  central  California  to  de- 
termine the  rockfish  and  flatfish  resources  and  environ- 
ment within  three  miles  of  shore. 

Initiate  programs  to  define  primary  factors  neces- 
sary for  population  analyses  of  bocaccio  and  chilipep- 
per  rockfish  stocks. 

Initiate  a  sampling  project  to  accomplish  the  rou- 
tine catch  and  biological  sampling  and  to  conduct 
interviews  of  fishermen  and  dealers  to  gain  full  un- 
derstandings of  species  composition  catch  and  trends 
in  the  fishery,  particularly  in  relation  to  recent 
changes  in  law  allowing  trawling  in  certain  areas 
within  one  mile  of  shore. 


Shellfish 


Output 

Commercial  catch 

(thousand  lbs.)    

Value    (thousand  dollars ). 

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 

19,099 
$3,693 


Estimated 
1968-59 

19,000 
$3,700 


Estimated 
1969-70 

19,000 
$3,700 


Crab,  shrimp,  abalone,  oysters,  spiny  lobsters,  and 
clams  rank  high  in  total  pounds  harvested  and  in 
value  among  California's  commercial  fisheries.  In  ad- 
dition, millions  of  pounds  of  abalone  and  thousands 
of  pounds  of  clams  and  crab  are  taken  annually  by 
sportsmen. 

Crab  and  shrimp  either  are  fully  utilized  or  are  on 
the  verge  of  being  overexploited.  Knowledge  of  the 
dynamics  of  recruitment  and  mortality  rates  in  rela- 
tion to  stock  sizes  is  needed  for  both  species. 

The  stock  size  of  crab  has  not  been  determined. 
Methods  of  determining  population  sizes  and  of  the 
factors  influencing  stock  sizes  are  needed.  The  effects 
of  continual  heavy  fishing  pressure  on  low  popula- 
tions needs  to  be  known. 

Methods  need  to  be  developed  to  identify  shrimp  lar- 
vae, to  follow  their  development  and  to  determine  their 
distribution  in  relation  to  their  environment. 

Certain  species  of  abalone  are  being  utilized  near 
their  optimum  yield.  The  harvest  could  be  increased 
by  using  less  desirable  species. 

Natural  abalone  production  is  limited  by  water  tem- 
perature, currents,  water  quality,  food  supply,  and 
natural  predators. 

There  is  little  or  no  sport  use  of  oysters;  commer- 
cial oyster  rearing,  using  imported  seed,  takes  place  in 
bays  or  estuaries  and  expansion  is  limited  by  available 
land.  "Water  qualities  prevent  use  of  certain  areas 
while  other  areas  yield  clams  sought  by  the  sport  clam 
digger.  Still  other  areas  are  of  primary  value  for  the 
natural  growth  of  eel  grass,  the  main  food  for  winter- 
ing populations  of  black  brant. 


Since  near  the  turn  of  the  century  the  California 
spiny  lobster  has  been  a  modest  to  important  segment 
of  the  fresh  fish  catch.  The  total  landings  from  Cali- 
fornia waters  have  varied  from  less  than  200,000 
pounds  in  1916  to  over  900,000  pounds  in  1950.  Re- 
centlv  the  commercial  catch  has  stabilized  at  about 
400,000  pounds  (valued  at  about  $400,000  to  the  fish- 
erman and  $1.2  million  at  the  consumer  level)  despite 
apparent,  though  undetermined  increases  in  fishing 
effort.  Additionally,  with  the  advent  of  scuba,  numer- 
ous lobsters  are  being  taken  by  sportsmen.  The  effect 
of  this  increased  fishing  mortality  on  the  species  is  at 
present  unknown,  but  is  of  major  importance  in  de- 
termining a  sound  management  program  for  the  re- 
source. 

Objectives 

The  overall  objective  of  the  shellfish  element  is  to 
provide  the  information  necessary  for  management  of 
the  several  shellfish  resources  so  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  economy  of  the  state  and 
provide  recreation. 

General  Description 

Crab — Preseason  surveys  are  conducted  in  the  San 
Francisco  and  Eureka  areas  to  determine  abundance, 
mortality,  size  and  condition  of  the  stocks.  A  post- 
season survey  is  also  conducted  in  the  San  Francisco 
area. 

Crab  trawling  cruises  are  conducted  to  capture  the 
younger  components  of  the  crab  stocks  and  assess  year 
class  strength  in  the  San  Francisco  area.  Trawling 
and  trapping  are  also  conducted  in  Humboldt  Bay  to 
determine  abundance,  size  and  growth  of  the  crab 
population. 

Shrimp — In  the  shrimp  component  the  research  on 
shrimp  resources  requires  studies  of  distribution,  es- 
timates of  abundance,  life  history,  ecology,  laboratory 
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experimentation,  and  utilization  by  both  sport  and 
commercial  interests.  The  principal  species  are  ocean 
shrimp,  bay  shrimp,  spot  prawn,  and  ridgebaek 
prawn. 

A  postseason  survey  of  northern  California  shrimp 
stocks  yield  information  for  establishing  quotas,  de- 
termining mortality  rates  and  determining  age  and 
size  composition  of  the  population.  Sampling  of  the 
commercial  catches  yields  additional  information 
about  the  resource. 

The  full  utilization  of  the  ocean  shrimp  off  northern 
California  has  resulted  in  research  to  develop  fisheries 
to  utilize  other  ocean  species  and  bay  shrimps. 

The  information  gained  during  1968-69  off  central 
and  southern  California  is  to  be  used  in  the  sched- 
uling of  more  use  of  research  vessels  in  exploratory 
work. 

There  are  possibilities  of  developing  a  fishery  for 
spot  prawn  along  the  coast  south  of  Point  Concep- 
tion. Much  definitive  exploratory  work  is  to  be  done 
in  canyons  such  as  off  La  JoUa.  Ridgebaek  prawn  dis- 
tribution and  abundance  is  to  be  determined.  There 
are  evidences  which  suggest  sufBeient  numbers  of  these 
prawn  for  commercial  fishery  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  area.  Our  trapping  and  trawling  operations 
are  designed  to  gain  life  history  information,  and 
gear  development  data,  as  well  as  to  reveal  the  areas 
in  which  latent  resources  lie. 

Abalone — Underwater  surveys  of  the  prime  red  aba- 
lone  beds  of  the  Point  Estero-Cambria  area  revealed 
that  the  abalone  are  in  good  abundance,  are  growing 
well,  and  there  is  a  strong  reserve  of  young  healthy 
stock  for  future  years.  Kelp  affords  food  and  protec- 
tion, and  the  generally  improved  condition  of  these 
beds  has  followed  the  renewed  growth  of  kelp  since 
the  warm  water  years  of  the  late  1950 's. 

The  interrelationships  of  sea  otter  populations,  kelp 
beds,  and  power  plants  with  abalone  populations  are 
being  studied. 

Oysters  and  Clams — Hanging  culture  experiments 
with  various  species  of  shellfish  are  proving  success- 
ful. Growth  and  survival  of  oysters  has  been  excellent. 
Live  scallops  shipped  from  Japan  have  survived  and 
are  growing  at  Drakes  Estero  and  Tomales  Bay.  This 
information  has  been  made  available  to  shellfish  cul- 
turists  who  are  now  growing  oysters  by  hanging  cul- 
ture on  a  commercial  scale  in  Humboldt  Bay,  Drakes 
Estero  and  Morro  Bay.  This  method  of  shellfish  cul- 
ture will  provide  additional  production  from  areas 
where  the  water  is  too  deep  for  conventional  culture 
on  tidal  flats. 

Inspection  is  made  of  about  12,000  cases  of  Pacific 
oj^ster  seed  and  2,000  bushels  of  adult  Eastern  oysters 
for  pests  each  year  to  assure  protection  of  our  indus- 
try and  natural  species. 

The  clam  surveys  in  intensively  dug  areas  of  To- 
males Bay  and  Drakes  Estero  include  a  statistical 
sampling  plan  devised  to  assess  the  abundance  and 
year  class  structure  of  the  clam  stocks.  Clam  fisher- 
men are  counted  and  interviewed  to  determine  effort, 
catch  per  unit  effort  and  species  composition. 


Spiny  Lobster — The  spiny  lobster  component  will 
determine  population  size,  annual  recruitment,  repro- 
ductive capacity,  catch  per  unit  effort  for  both  sport 
and  commercial  landings,  optimum  harvest  size,  beha- 
vior, the  extent  of  available  habitat,  life  history  and 
general  ecology. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $411,465 

Personnel  man-years 35.7 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$498,849  $546,953 
36.7  36.2 


1969-70  Proposed  Program 

In  1969-70  the  crab  component  will  conduct  five 
erusises  to  determine  crab  abundance,  population 
structure,  and  mortality  rates  off  San  Francisco  and 
Eureka.  Gear  trials  will  be  conducted  to  determine 
the  most  efficient  year  and  time  for  capture  of  crab. 
During  the  season,  monthly  sampling  will  be  done  at 
sea  aboard  commercial  vessels  to  determine  the  com- 
ponents of  the  crab  population  captured  by  the  indus- 
try (four  trips  per  month  at  both  Eureka  and  San 
Francisco). 

The  shrimp  component  will  conduct  a  post-season 
research  cruise  to  determine  abundance,  population 
structure,  and  mortality  rates  for  the  shrimp  resource 
in  the  Bureka-Creseent  City  area.  Weekly  sampling 
at  Eureka  and  Crescent  City  will  also  be  conducted  to 
determine  composition  of  the  commercial  catch. 

Two  prawn  research  cruises  will  be  conducted  in 
central  and  southern  California  to  determine  the 
abundance  and  potential  of  the  prawn  resource  and 
also  to  obtain  life  history  information. 

The  oyster  and  clam  component  will  conduct  culture 
experiments  on  ways  to  improve  survival,  growth,  and 
condition  of  oysters.  This  entails  rack,  raft,  and  bot- 
tom culture  in  four  ba3^s.  Experiments  will  be  con- 
ducted to  improve  control  over  predators  (crabs, 
drilling  snails,  and  stingrays).  About  70  days  of  ef- 
fort will  be  spent  inspecting  shellfish  shipments  des- 
tined for  planting  in  California  waters. 

Claim  surveys  will  be  continued  in  the  Tomales  Bay, 
Drakes  Estero  and  also  in  Bolinas  Lagoon  and  Bodega 
Bay  if  sufficient  personnel  are  available. 

The  abalone  component  will  continue  to  investigate 
pink  abalone  populations  in  the  Point  Conception  re- 
gion ;  estimate  populations  at  station  areas  previously 
(1968-69)  established  at  the  Channel  Islands  and  sur- 
vey abalone  populations  at  the  remaining  offshore 
islands  and  mainland  area  near  San  Diego.  Approxi- 
mately 62  days  of  research  vessel  time  will  be  used. 

The  California  spiny  lobster  investigation  will  per- 
form the  following  tasks: 

1.  Purchase  of  office,  field,  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment, including  a  40-foot  boat. 

2.  Review  and  update  the  literature  pertinent  to 
the  species. 

3.  Analysis  of  existing  commercial  catch  records. 

4.  Design  and  initiate  a  sampling  program. 

5.  Develop  a  tag  suitable  for  use  on  this  species 
and  initiate  a  tagging  program. 

6.  Design,  implement  and  initiate  a  logbook  and 
personal  contact  program. 
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Marine  Sportfish 


Output 

Sport  catch  (thousand  lbs.). 

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 

24,108 


Estimated 
1968-69 

25,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 
29,000 


It  is  estimated  that  on  an  annual  basis  6,247,966' 
days  of  ocean  fishing  results  in  a  eateh  of  10,968,099 
fish  weighing  29,150,700  pounds. 

Population  studies  to  determine  stock  sizes,  studies 
to  determine  the  population  dynamics,  and  studies  on 
the  behavior  and  ecology  of  the  inshore  species  used 
primarily  for  sportfishing  are  needed;  the  life  his- 
tories of  many  of  these  species  are  not  well  docu- 
mented. 

The  continuing  documentation  of  sportfishing  in- 
tensity and  success  in  terms  of  effort,  catch  by  species, 
area,  time,  and  gear  is  required. 

Ways  to  improve  sportfishing  through  habitat  im- 
provement, such  as  artificial  reefs,  require  continuing 
effort. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  for  a  continuing  diver- 
sified recreational  use  of  marine  fish,  while  maintain- 
ing them  at  optimum  beneficial  levels. 

General  Description 

The  sportfish  element  is  divided  into  three  com- 
ponent activities;  northern  California  sportfish  sur- 
vey, party  boat,  and  environmental  and  behavioral 
studies. 

Northern  California — 

A  survey  of  the  sportfish  catch  and  angling  effort 
from  San  Francisco  to  Monterey  is  underway  to 
determine  catch  by  species  and  effort  by  category 
and  by  time.  The  environment  requirements  and  be- 
havior of  various  reef -dwelling  game  fishes  are  being 
investigated.  Ecological  studies  of  rocky  subtidal 
areas  are  being  continued  and  the  role  of  subtidal 
invertebrates  in  the  food  chain  is  being  investigated. 
Partyboat — 

Partyboat  logs  document  fishing  effort  and  suc- 
cess of  the  marine  and  freshwater  fleets.  Constant 
vigilance  is  required  to  institute  and  maintain  the 
flow  of  catch  data. 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$247,912 
19 

$251,599 
19 

Monthly  and  annual  catch  summaries  are  pre- 
pared and  disseminated. 
Environmental  and  Behavioral  Studies — 

The  sportfish  environmental  and  behavioral 
studies  project  is  separated  from  the  general  sport- 
fish studies  in  southern  California.  Movements  or 
migrations  of  reef-dwelling  game  fish  and  fish  be- 
havioral studies  are  being  carried  out.  Ecological 
studies  of  invertebrates  of  the  rocky  subtidal  areas 
are  being  made;  the  role  of  these  invertebrates  in 
the  food  chain  is  being  investigated.  Assistance  is 
provided  in  the  selection  and  survey  of  artificial 
(man-made)  fishing  reefs.  The  effects  of  man-made 
environmental  modifications  (e.g.  sewage  outfalls, 
hot  water  discharges,  etc.)  on  the  nearshore  marine 
environment  are  being  studied. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $203,950 

Personnel  man-years 17.8 

IQSS'-yO  Proposed  Program 

Northern  California — For  the  next  two  years  the 
routine  ecological  and  sportfishing  programs  devel- 
oped in  previous  j^ears  will  be  pursued.  The  results  of 
the  studies  will :  ( 1 )  determine  the  effect  of  commer- 
cial kelp  cutting  on  local  fish  population,  (2)  yield 
estimates  of  the  potential  yield  on  rocky  reefs  in  the 
inshore  area  in  central  California,  and  (3)  yield  in- 
formation to  arrange  the  ling  cod  population  in  cen- 
tral and  northern  California. 

Partyboat — It  is  anticipated  that  the  partyboat  ele- 
ment will  continue  at  approximately  the  workload 
level  for  1968-69. 

1.  Research  findings  relative  to  California  hali- 
but, sand  bass  and  the  partyboat  fishery  will  be 
prepared  for  or  published. 

2.  The  kelp  bass  management  program  will  be 
kept  under  observation. 

Environmental  and  Behavioral  Studies — Continua- 
tion of  a  baseline  study  to  determine  seasonal  and 
natural  fluctuations  of  the  sublittoral  biota.  Evalua- 
tion of  man-made  fishing  reefs  with  an  emphasis 
toward  their  use  as  a  resource  management  tool.  Con- 
tinued study  of  man-caused  environmental  changes 
and  evaluation  of  their  effect  upon  tlie  fisheries,  econ- 
omy and  the  flora  and  fauna. 


Output  Actual  Estimated 

1957-6S  1968-69 
Commercial  catch 

(thousand  lbs.)    190,927         191,000 

Value   (thousand  dollars) $10,226         $10,225 

Need 


Special  Investigations 
Objectives 


Estimated 
1969-70 

191,000 
$10,225 


The  rational  harvest  of  our  marine  fish  resources, 
at  their  current  level  or  even  higher,  requires  detailed 
knowledge  of  their  life  history  and  population  dy- 
namics. 


The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  provide  direction 
and  continuity  to  the  short-term  recurring  efforts,  and 
other  studies  of  a  special  or  restricted  nature,  which 
are  not  encompassed  by  other  elements  of  the  program 
but  which  are  necessary  to  the  management  of  marine 
resources  as  provided  in  Section  1000,  Pish  and  Game 
Code. 


General  Description 
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Special  investigation  assignments  include : 

1.  Kelp  problems,  related  to  public,  departmental, 
and  commission  inquiry  and  leases,  are  routed  to 
special  projects.  Wlien  required,  aerial  surveys  and 
photographic  charting  of  kelp  beds  are  planned  and 
handled  by  this  element ; 

2.  Coordinate  artificial  reef  building  activities,  in- 
cluding liaison  with  U.S.  Army  Engineers.  State 
Lands,  Nav}^  and  Coast  Guard,  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion Board,  interested  groups  and  counties,  etc. ;  ob- 
taining necessary  permits,  handling  cost  estimates 
and  purchasing  details  for  artificial  reef  construc- 
tion; working  with  Environmental  and  Behavioral 
Studies  of  Coastal  Sportfishes  project  on  site  evalu- 
ation and  selection; 

3.  Carry  on  observations  and  studies  of  red  tide 
occurrence  along  the  coast ; 

4.  Coordinate  and  conduct  marine  mammal  cen- 
suses when  required; 

5.  Coordinate  and  help  conduct  the  annual  Pismo 
clam  census  and  special  clam  surveys ; 

6.  Make  recommendations  to  insure  the  minimum 
thermal  pollution  from  coolant  waters; 

7.  Coordinate  and  consult  on  seismic  permits  and 
problems,  and  make  recommendations ; 

8.  Conduct  special  San  Francisco  Bay  area  studies 
to  determine  distribution  and  relative  abundance  of 
marine  fauna  under  prevailing  environmental  con- 
ditions ; 

9.  Maintain  liaison  with  Bay  area  research  groups 
and  governmental  agencies  on  San  Francisco  Bay 
problems ; 

10.  Shellfish  disease  and  mortality  component: 
Oyster  producing  areas  are  sampled  monthly  to 
determine  endemic  diseases,  causes  of  mass  mortali- 
ties, and  survival  of  oysters  in  varying  environmen- 
tal conditions.  Other  unusual  marine  resource  dis- 
eases are  studied. 


Estimated 

Estimated 

195S-69 

1969-70 

$93,508 

$93,508 

7.9 

6.9 

11.  Pesticide  monitoring  component:  Monthly 
samples  of  oysters  and  intermittent  samples  of  other 
shellfish,  fish  and  plankton  are  collected  and 
amounts  of  economic  pesticide  residues  are  deter- 
mined. Training  of  personnel,  and  equipment,  are 
provided  to  conduct  analysis. 

12.  Food  habit  study  component:  Stomachs  of 
important  marine  fishes  are  systematically  collected 
throughout  their  range  and  their  life,  to  determine 
kinds  and  quantities  of  food  eaten. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $80,517 

Persounel  man-years 6.5 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

The  1969-70  proposed  program  will  continue  activi- 
ties of  long-term  assignments  1-9  above. 

Kecommendations  on  seismic  exploration  and  kelp 
harvesting  will  be  made. 

Evaluate  and  make  recommendations  on  such  mat- 
ters as  the  effects  of  dredging  and  development  on 
bays  and  harbors,  the  effects  of  the  ocean  discharge  of 
steam  plant  coolant  waters  and  the  placement  of  dis- 
charge pipes,  the  establishment  of  marine  reserves,  the 
building  of  artificial  reefs  and  fishing  piers. 

Evaluate  and  make  recommendations  on  such  mat- 
ters as  affect  bays  and  estuaries  and  the  marine  life 
therein. 

Shellfish  Disease  and  Mortality  Component:  Ex- 
tend coverage  to  ecological  conditions  and  survival  of 
marine  organisms. 

Pesticide  Monitoring  Component :  Extend  investiga- 
tions to  long  term  effects  of  toxic  substances  in  the 
marine  ecosystem. 

Food  Habit  Study  Component :  Continue  our  stom- 
ach analysis  program  of  key  or  important  marine  fish 
of  southern  California  and  begin  summarization  and 
analysis  of  our  findings. 


Biostatlstics 

°"*P"*                                       i^l^H^'g        ^xsT^I        igi^!!)??  production  of  segments  of  industry.  Successful  man- 
Catch  publications 2                 2                 2  agement  also  requires  complex  mathematical  and  sta- 

Miiltiiitlied  reports 26               26               26  tistical   techniques   to    develop   reliable    estimates   of 

cfrd^'decksT'll::::::::::    ^'^CT           ^■^?0           ^'^75  population  parameters  for  population  models. 

Information  requests 34                  40                  45  y,,  .     .. 

Analysis  projects 43                  45                  45  Objectives 

Isieed,  The  objectives  of  this  element  of  the  Marine  Re- 
sources Program  are  to  collect,  process,  and  dissemin- 
The  successful  management  of  the  living  marine  re-  ate  marine  fisheries  catch  data,  both  sport  and  com- 
sourees  requires  that  adequate  and  timely  background  mercial,  and  to  provide  mathematical,  statistical,  and 
information    concerning    the    harvesting    of    the    re-  computational  assistance  to  the  research  projects, 
sources  be  available.  This  includes  not  only  the  basic  ^^^^^^^  Descrivtion 
information  on  the  amounts  landed  but  also  informa- 
tion on  areas  and  dates  of  capture,  the  methods  used.  The  Biostatistical  Element  is  divided  into  two  com- 
and  the  effort  required.   Scientific  analysis  of  catch  ponents: 

data  requires  historical  records  of  the  boats  and  fisher-  1.  Data  Collection  and  Processing — this  compo- 

men   prosecuting   the   fisheries.    Economic   considera-  nent  collects  source  data  from  fish  dealers,  fisher- 

tions  require  collecting  data  on  the  value  of  the  land-  men,  license  agents,  and  enforcement  personnel  and 

ings,  the  ports  where  landings  are  made,  and  the  edits  and  processes  these  data  to  provide  the  neces- 
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sary  reports  and  publications.  Extensive  use  of 
punehcards  and  tabulating  equipment  is  required 
to  aecomiDlish  this  task. 

This  component  also  maintains  basic  fishery  rec- 
ords. Catch  records  have  been  maintained  for  over 
50  years,  and  the  history  of  individual  fishing  ves- 
sels has  been  preserved.  Tabulated  reports  of  data 
relevant  to  marine  resources  management  are  avail- 
able back  at  least  30  years. 

Magnetic  tapes  of  the  basic  catch  data  are  being 
prepared  to  facilitate  preparation  of  special  tables 
and  analyses  through  the  use  of  computers.  This 
component  also  has  a  biologist  field  representative, 
who  is  in  contact  with  the  industry  and  other  de- 
partment units  to  insure  that  the  records  are  com- 
plete and  uniform. 

2.  Biometrical  Analysis — this  component  assists 
departmental  biologists  in  the  mathematical  and 
statistical  analyses  of  scientific  data  on  the  fisheries 
and  assists  in  designing  sampling  procedures  that 
are  statistically  sound.  The  component  also  develops 
mathematical  models  for  studying  exploited  fish 
populations  and  designs  computer  programs  used 
by  fisheries  workers  throughout  the  department. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $306,975 

Personnel  man-years 26.9 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$373,836 
27.6 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$383,950 
27.6 


The  same  level  of  operation  is  planned  with  similar 
tj'pes  and  amounts  of  output.  This  includes  the  pro- 
duction of  a  bulletin  detailing  the  California  Marine 
Fish  Catch  for  1968  and  a  statistical  circular  provid- 
ing preliminary  catch  and  processing  data  for  1969. 
Monthly  and  annual  multilithed  reports  of  processing 
and  partyboat  activities  will  be  continued.  The  niunber 
of  tabulated  reports  of  fishery  statistics,  special  com- 
pilations, and  punched  card  decks  will  remain  close  to 
present  levels. 

The  analysis  component  will  complete  work  on 
analyses  of  Pacific  mackerel  population  dynamics  and 
albacore  vessel  fishing  power.  Computer  programs  to 
prepare  tapes  from  partyboat  data  and  to  prepare 
summary  tapes  of  commercial  catch  data  wlil  be  devel- 
oped. The  task  of  processing  a  postcard  questionnaire 
involving  sport  fishing  effort  will  be  completed  and 
work  on  a  set  of  general  programs  to  analyze  sample 
survey  data  will  be  initiated. 


Inshore  Fisheries  Habitat  Evaluation  and  Monitoring 


Need 


The  ever-increasing  demands  being  placed  upon  the 
living  marine  resources  in  the  nearshore  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia by  commercial  and  recreational  interests,  the 
use  of  these  nearshore  waters  as  a  receptacle  for 
wastes,  and  the  irreversible  habitat  modifications  that 
are  being  made  daily  in  them,  dictate  that  steps  be 
taken  to  evaluate  conditions  in  these  areas.  A  clear 
definition  of  existing  conditions  must  be  produced  so 
the  impact  of  future  changes,  both  natural  and  man- 
caused,  may  be  assessed. 

Oijectives 

This  broad  study  will  provide  necessary  guidelines 
for  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  nearshore 
areas.  Specifically,  the  major  objectives  of  this  Habi- 
tat Evaluation  and  Monitoring  Program  will  be:  (1) 
to  document  the  present  status  of  the  nearshore  ma- 
rine animals  and  plants  of  California,  their  habitat, 
and  needs  in  order  to  establish  a  basis  for  sound  man- 
agement policies  relating  to  these  living  resources ;  and 
(2)  to  monitor,  evaluate,  and  document  changes  to  the 
biota,  the  environment,  or  both,  as  a  direct  or  indirect 
result  of  man's  activities,  and  to  recommend  action 
that  will  remedy  situations  that  are  found  to  be  delete- 
rious to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

General  Description 

This  investigation  of  both  the  physical  and  biologi- 
cal aspects  of  the  inshore  area  will  be  separated  into 


three  sections,  a  northern  California  inventory  group, 
a  southern  California  inventory  group,  and  a  "fire 
fighting"  group  to  handle  short-term  and  contract  sur- 
veys that  are  often  requested  of  the  department.  The 
large-scale  inventory  program  will  be  designed  to  enu- 
merate the  living  organisms  in  the  nearshore  area,  in- 
cluding the  bays  and  estuaries  contiguous  with  the 
coast.  The  coastline  will  be  divided  into  sectors,  and 
reports  wiU  be  made  available  on  a  regular  basis  as  to 
the  status  of  the  inventory  within  these  sectors.  New 
techniques  will  be  developed  to  accomplish  this  survey 
in  such  a  manner  that  future  changes  may  be  com- 
pared statistically,  and  the  various  effects  of  habitat 
manipulation,  harvest,  and  waste  discharges  upon  the 
marine  environment  quantitatively  described.  Methods 
and  techniques  will  be  thoroughly  documented  and 
published  descriptions  will  be  made  available  to  the 
Legislature,  other  marine  scientists,  urban  planners, 
fishery  managers,  and  any  segment  of  the  industrial 
community  having  use  for  the  information. 

The  third  group  of  biologist-divers  will  handle  sur- 
veys in  areas  requiring  immediate  attention.  This 
group  also  will  conduct  contract  surveys. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

- 

- 

$58,072 
3 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

Necessary  office,  operating  and  field  equipment  will 
be  purchased.  A  general  reconnaissance  will  be  made 
of  selected  areas  of  the  coast  from  the  intertidal  to 


87 
88 
89 
90 
91 


100-foot  depths.  A  team  of  skilled  biologist-divers  will 
surve.y  and  map  the  geography  of  this  subtidal  zone. 
Notes,  photographs,  and  reference  bearings  will  be 
made.  These  biologist-divers  will  also  work  on  the  back- 
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log  of  contract  surveys  the  department  has  been  re- 
quested to  undertake,  and  conduct  such  immediate  sur- 
veys that  maj'  be  required  of  the  department  during 
the  fiscal  year. 


Sea  Otter 


The  southern  sea  otter  once  inhabited  the  western 
shores  of  North  America  from  central  Baja  California, 
north  to  the  vicinity  of  Grays  Harbor,  Washington. 
Over-exploitation  by  fur  hunters  in  the  1700 's  and 
1800 's  brought  the  species  to  near  extinction  in  the 
early  1900 's.  Fortunately  a  remnant  population  per- 
sisted along  the  remote  central  California  coast  near 
Point  Sur. 

The  sea  otter  in  California  has  exhibited  a  slow 
population  increase  since  receiving  full  protection  by 
federal  and  state  law  enactments.  They  were  reported 
as  rare  in  1906 ;  estimated  at  300  individuals  in  1938 ; 
and  the  first  aerial  census  in  1957  reported  638  ani- 
mals inhabiting  the  coastline  between  Carmel  Bay  and 
Point  Conception. 

Subsequent  to  the  sea  otter  decline  an  abalone  fish- 
ery developed  in  those  areas  formerly  occupied  by  the 
sea  otter.  Because  sea  otters  forage  upon  abalones  a 
resource  conflict  has  developed  between  abalone  fisher- 
men and  the  sea  otter.  This  conflict  has  continued  to 
expand  relevant  to  the  sea  otter  population  and  dis- 
tributional expansion. 

The  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  must 
endeavor  to  maintain  both  the  sea  otter  and  abalone 
resources  and  to  this  end  a  management  program  was 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Legislature  for  review 
in  January,  1968.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
72  of  the  1968  Legislature  required  the  department  to 
initiate  the  sea  otter  study. 

Objeotives 

The  objectives  of  the  Sea  Otter  Program  are  to  min- 
imize the  conflict  between  the  sea  otter  and  other  uses 
of  the  marine  biota  and  habitat,  and  to  provide  infor- 
mation necessary  for  the  confident,  safe  management 


of  the  sea  otter.  A  long-range  specific  objective  is  the 
acquisition  of  adequate  knowledge  of  the  population 
dynamics  of  the  California  sea  otter  population. 

General  Description 

The  Sea  Otter  Program  has  two  phases:  (1)  trap- 
ping, tagging,  and  transplanting  studies  and  (2)  eco- 
logical and  biological  studies  of  the  sea  otter  and  its 
habitat  and  prospective  habitat. 

A  study  is  being  conducted  on  a  group  of  sea  otters 
which  were  trapped,  tagged,  and  transplanted  from 
the  area  between  between  Cambria  and  Point  Estero  to 
a  location  about  45  miles  north.  Techniques  currently 
In  use  by  Alaska  biologists  have  been  adapted  for  use 
in  California. 

Ecological  and  environmental  studies  of  sea  otter 
habitat  and  prospective  habitat  are  conducted  utilizing 
surface  and  underwater  methods. 

Observations  are  made  of  the  sea  otter  and  its  ecol- 
ogy throughout  its  present  and  prospective  range  and 
especially  where  the  group  of  sea  otters  were  relocated. 

A  study  of  the  population  dynamics  of  the  sea  otter 
is  being  formulated. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimatcii 
1969-70 

— 

$41,330 
2.3 

§42,227 
2.3 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

1.  Observations  of  relocated  sea  otters  with  em- 
phasis on  behavior,  ecology,  and  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

2.  Ecological  studies  of  present  and  prospective 
range. 

3.  Studies  of  population  dynamics  and  life  his- 
tory. 

4.  Improved  techniques  of  capturing  and  han- 
dling. 


Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission 


Input 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

Continuing  costs 

$26,600 

$26,600 

$15,300 

The  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Compact,  pro- 


motes the  better  utilization  of  marine,  shell  and  anad- 
romous  fishes  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  reduced  fund- 
ing level  for  1969-70  results  from  a  formula  change  in 
the  contribution  rates  for  the  member  states  of  the 
commission. 
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IV.   MARINE   RESOURCES— Continued 
Marine  Research  Committee 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


$21,134   $53,700    $67,500 


Input 

Continuing  costs 

Objectives 

Objectives  of  the  Marine  Eesearch  Committee  are 
the  development  of  the  commercial  fisheries  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and  of  marine  products  susceptible  to  being 
made  available  to  the  people  of  this  state. 


Eesearch  is  financed  from  a  privilege  tax  of  5  cents 
per  100  pounds  of  sardine,  pacific  and  jack  mackerel, 
squid,  herring  and  anchovies.  Under  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 8046  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Code,  as  amended, 
the  privilege  tax  v?ill  expire  December  31,  1969. 

Current  projects  include  sardine,  hake  and  sablefish 
and  the  northern  anchovy  studies. 


V.  WATER  PROJECTS  AND  WATER  QUALITY  REVIEW 


Need 

Water  development  projects  can  adversely  affect 
fish  and  wildlife  by  inundating  spawning  areas  for 
salmon  and  steelhead  and  habitat  for  wildlife,  by 
blocking  access  to  fish  spawning  areas,  by  disrupting 
migration  routes  of  big  game  and  by  dewatering  and 
siltation  of  productive  streams.  Eeclamation  of  marsh 
lands  eliminates  habitat  necessary  for  maintenance  of 
Pacific  Flyway  waterfowl.  Highway  construction  can 
be  very  detrimental  by  reducing  deer  winter  range, 
interfering  with  wildlife  migrations,  and  by  polluting 
streams  with  silt. 

The  discharge  of  industrial,  agricultural  and  mu- 
nicipal wastes  into  state  waters  is  particularly  dele- 
terious to  the  maintenance  of  suitable  habitat  for 
birds,  fish  and  other  aquatic  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  resource  development  pro- 
grams offer  opportunities  for  improvement  of  existing 
habitat  or  creation  of  new  habitat  which  results  in 
greater  abundance  of  fish  and  wildlife.  For  example, 
new  reservoirs  can  result  in  the  creation  of  large  sport 
fisheries  where  none  existed  previously. 

Because  of  the  massive  water  project  and  highway 
construction  programs  that  must  be  implemented  to 
meet  the  future  requirements  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion, it  is  essential  that  adequate  attention  be  given  to 
protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  Moreover,  the 
fast  increasing  public  demand  for  outdoor  recreation 


makes  it  imperative  that  every  opportunity  presentefl 
by  water  and  highway  development  for  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  be  considered  and  utilized  if  jus- 
tified in  terms  of  public  benefit. 

This  program,  through  its  various  elements,  has  a 
potential  for  affecting  a  substantial  part  of  the  trout, 
warmwater,  salmon,  and  steelhead  angler  days  and 
waterfowl  hunter  days  which  are  annually  enjoyed 
under  present  conditions  in  California.  In  addition, 
effects  on  hunter  days  expended  toward  big  game  and 
upland  game,  as  well  as  nonappropriative  uses  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  will  accrue  as  a  result  of  successes  and 
failures  within  these  program  elements. 

Authority 

(See  comments  under  individual  elements.) 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  Water  Projects  and  Water 
Quality  Eeview  Program  are  (1)  to  protect  and  aug- 
ment existing  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  their 
habitat,  the  25  million  recreation-days  they  support 
annually  and  their  700  million  dollar  contribution  to 
the  economy  of  California;  and  (2)  determination  of 
the  effectiveness  of  and  justification  for  fish  and  wild- 
life features  that  could  satisfy  an  appreciable  portion 
of  the  increasing  demand  for  recreation  and  commer- 
cial fishing  products. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREBIENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


68 


67 

So     Continuing  program  costs 751 


gS     Worlsload  adjustments 


77.6 


77.6 
-5.7 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 


90 
91 


Totals,    Water    Projects    and     Water 

Quality  Review 

Fish  and  Game  Preservation  Fund 

Reimhursements   

Program  Elements : 

Federal  Water  Projects  Review 

State  and  Federal  Highway  Projects 

Review    

Federal   Power   Commission   Projects. 

State  Water  Projects  Review 

State  Water  Rights  and  Dam  Permits 

Review     

Davis-Grunsky     Projects  —  Fish     and 

Wildlife  Enhancement  Evaluation 

Water  Projects  Basic  Data 

Water  Quality  M.anagement 

Contractual  Services  for  State  Water 

Development  Planning 

Delta    Pish    and    Wildlife    Protection 

Study  

San  Francisco  Bay  Study 


75.1 


77.6 


71.9 


4.9 

0.4 
3.4 
2.9 

1.5 

1 

0.5 

8.9 

25.3 

24 
2.3 


5.6 

0.7 
5.6 

4 

2.4 

1 

0.9 
15.2 

24.2 

16 
2 


5.6 

0.7 
5.6 

4 

2.4 

1 

0.9 
17.7 

22.2 

10.5 
1.3 


$1,596,810 

$1,596,810 
883,864 
732,946 

181,557 

15,834 
124,447 
105,970 

51,461 

15,380 

18,911 

326,175 

338,981 

343,379 

74,715 


$1,691,695 


$1,691,695 

1,038,872 
652,823 

230,917 

22,528 
174,474 
148,313 

74,850 

15,000 

27,613 

342,222 

351,690 

240,000 
64,088 


$1,709,567 
-42,713 


$1,666,854 

1,187,581 

479,273 

236,858 

22,963 
177,661 

152,407 

76,806 

15.470 

28,338 

400,903 

344,848 

158,100 
52,500 
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WATER  PROJECTS  AND  WATER  QUALITY  REVIEW— Continued 
Federal  Water  Projects  Review 

1967-68  Program  Accomplishments 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

412 

345 

375 

Output 

Projects    

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (P.L. 
85-624)  requires  any  federal  agency  that  is  planning 
a  water  deYelopment  project  to  submit  such  plans  to 
the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  for  review  and 
comment  prior  to  the  submission  of  project  plans  to 
Congress  for  appropriation  of  funds.  Review  activities 
involve  detailed  analysis  of  project  design,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  and  the  relation  of  project  char- 
acteristics to  the  physical,  chemical,  and  ecological  re- 
quirements of  the  fish  and  wildlife  species  that  would 
be  influenced.  Each  project  review  terminates  in  a 
specific  set  of  recommendations  for  measures,  facili- 
ties or  project  modification  required  to  meet  the 
program  objective,  which  are  transmitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate federal  agency  for  inclusion  with  plans  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  authorization  or  appropria- 
tion. 

The  implementation  of  recommendations  that  are 
accepted  by  federal  agencies  for  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
tection and  augmentation  are  followed  closely  to  de- 
termine their  effectiveness.  In  instances  where  recom- 
mendations are  not  accepted  by  federal  agencies, 
further  action  may  be  taken  to  provide  for  resource 
maintenance,  such  as  appearance  before  congressional 
committees. 


Efforts  coordinated  with  the  Arizona  Game  and 
Pish  Department  resulted  in  a  postponement  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  dredging  plan  for  Topoek 
Gorge  on  the  Colorado  River.  A  thorough  evaluation 
of  the  program  has  been  requested  by  Interior  Secre- 
tary Udall  as  consistently  requested  and  supported  by 
California  and  Arizona. 

1968-69  Program 

Emphasis  will  be  toward  evaluation  of  approxi- 
mately 45  major  federal  water  projects  and  an  esti- 
mated 300  minor  projects  sponsored  by  or  under  the 
regulation  of  federal  agencies. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $181,557 

Personnel  man-years 4.9 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

The  major  emphasis  will  be  on  continued  planning 
for  water  conservation  projects  on  the  north  coast. 
Major  projects  on  the  Eel,  Mad  and  Trinity  Rivers 
are  planned  with  large  fish  and  wildlife  resoiirces  in- 
volved. It  is  estimated  there  will  be  50  major  and  325 
minor  federal  water  projects  throughout  the  state 
which  will  affect  significant  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 


Estimated 

Estimated 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$230,917 

$236,8.58 

5.6 

5.6 

state  and  Federal  Highway  Projects  Review 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

150 

150 

150 

Output 

Projects    

Plans  for  federal  aid  highway  construction  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  department  in  accordance  with  admin- 
istrative procedures  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
Review  of  such  plans  and  subsequent  comments  and 
recommendations  are  accomplished  in  essentially  the 
same  mamner  as  for  federal  water  projects. 

The  California  Division  of  Highways  submits  plans 
to  the  department  for  review  and  comment  in  accord- 
ance with  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Works.  Highway  plans  are 
evaluated  and  recommendations  made  to  protect  and 
augment  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

1967-68  Program  Accomplishments 

Assistance  was  rendered  to  other  department  func- 
tions in  the  installation  of  deer  mirrors  along  three 
miles  of  state  highway  in  Plumas  County.  Purpose 
of  the  mirrors  is  to  reduce  deer-vehicle  collisions  by 
refiecting  headlight  beams  to  the  side  of  the  right 
of  way  and  thereby  cause  deer  to  hesitate  before  en- 
tering the  roadway. 

1968-69  Program 

Efforts  will  be  toward  evaluation  of  the  deer 
mirrors  as  a  resource  protecting  and  human  safety 


device.  Additional  installations  of  mirrors,  in  coop- 
eration with  Division  of  Highways,  will  be  under- 
taken by  the  department. 

The  Minarets  Highway  (Mammoth  Pass)  and 
Olancha  Pass  (Legislative  Route  190)  should  be 
evaluated  in  1968-69.  Both  have  a  potential  for  pro- 
viding hunting  and  fishing  access  to  large  areas  of 
federal  lands  and  waters,  but  also  may  cause  problems 
of  siltation  and  pollution  of  waters,  destruction  of 
habitat  and  esthetic  values,  and  exposure  of  wildlife 
to  hazards  caused  by  vehicular  traffic. 

Input 

Expenditures   

Persounel  man-years  

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

The  proposed  1969-70  effort  will  be  directed  toward 
accomplishment  of  legislative  changes  to  remove  ob- 
stacles to  participation  by  Division  of  Highways  in 
acquiring  lands  and  providing  features  to  mitigate 
fish  and  wildlife  losses  caused  by  highway  project  con- 
struction and  operation.  Lack  of  legal  authority  to  ex- 
pend highway  funds  for  this  purpose  has  seriously 
curtailed  the  effective  protection  of  these  resotirees  in 
the  face  of  an  expanding  highway  construction  pro- 
gram. 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
19S8-69 

Estimated 
1959-70 

$15,834 
0.4 

$22,528 
0.7 

$22,963 
0.7 
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V.  WATER  PROJECTS  AND  WATER  QUALITY  REVIEW— Continued 
Federal  Power  Commission  Projects 


Actual 

Estimatsd 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1958-69 

1969-70 

20 

25 

30 

Output 

Projects    

Under  the  Federal  Power  Act,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  issues  federal  licenses  for  hydroelectric 
power  projects.  Applications  for  F.P.C.  licenses  must 
be  submitted  to  state  fish  and  game  agencies  for  re- 
view and  comment  under  the  Public  Law  85-624  so 
that  the  F.P.C.  can  determine  the  effects  of  proposed 
projects  on  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  prescribe 
license  conditions  for  their  protection  and  enhance- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  also  relieenses 
hydroelectric  projects  upon  the  termination  of  pre- 
viously issued  licenses,  or  provides  for  the  recapture 
of  projects  by  the  United  States  if  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Since  many  F.P.C.  licenses  were  issued  in  Cali- 
fornia shortly  after  1920,  when  the  Federal  Power 
Act  was  enacted,  there  are  an  increasing  number  of 
projects  subject  to  imminent  relicensing  or  recapture. 
These  existing  projects  must  be  studied  carefully  since 
virtually  all  were  constructed  without  consideration 
for  fish  and  wildlife. 


Evaluations  were  made  and  comments  were  sub- 
mitted concerning  fish  and  wildlife  protective  meas- 
ures on  four  projects  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra 
proposed  by  licensees  for  relicensing.  These  projects 
were  constructed  and  licensed  in  the  1920 's.  Little 


or  no  consideration  was  given  to  fish  and  wildlife 
under  initial  licenses. 

The  most  significant  completed  endeavor  was  agree- 
ment reached  with  the.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany on  minimum  flows  for  fishlife  and  reconstruction 
of  fishways  in  the  company's  Hamilton  Branch 
Project. 

1968-69  Program 

Emphasis  is  being  directed  toward  continuation  of 
field  investigation  related  to  forthcoming  relicensing 
applications  by  the  Southern  California  Edison  Com- 
pany for  their  Big  Creek  and  Tule  Kiver  hydroelec- 
tric facilities,  and  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany for  their  American  River  (El  Dorado  Project), 
Russian  and  Eel  Rivers  (Potter  Valley  Project), 
Kings  River  (Balch  Project),  and  San  Joaquin  River 
(Kerkhoff  Project)  facilities. 


Input 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-63  1968-69  1969-70 

$174,474  $177,661 
5.6  5.6 


Expenditures   $124,447 

Personnel  man-years 3.4 

1969>-70  Proposed  Program 

Major  attention  will  be  directed  toward  continua- 
tion of  field  investigation  and  report  preparation  re- 
lated to  forthcoming  relicensing  applications  by  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  for  two  projects 
and  six  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  projects. 


State  Water  Projects  Review 


Output 
Projects 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

25  20  20 


Water  Code  Sections  11900-11925  require  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources  to  plan  for  the  preser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife  in  con- 
nection with  state  water  projects.  Water  Resources 
submits  project  plans  to  this  department  for  review 
and  comment  as  required  by  Water  Code  Sections  233 
and  345.1.  Such  projects  are  evaluated  to  determine 
effects  on  fish  and  wildlife  and  appropriate  recommen- 
dations are  submitted  to  prevent  resource  losses  and  to 
maximize  enhancement  benefits. 

1968-69  Program 

Activities  will  include  the  review  of  accelerated 
water  project  planning  in  the  north  coast  area,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  Dos  Rios  Reservoir  on  the  Eel 
River  and  the  Glenn  Export  Route.  Also  to  be  re- 
viewed are  fish  and  wildlife  development  plans  for  en- 
hancement features  along  the  San  Luis  Drain  in  San 
Joaquin    Valley,    for    Castaic    Afterbay    and    Cedar 


Springs  Reservoir  in  southern  California,  and  several 
feasibility  reports  on  potential  fish  and  wildlife  fea- 
tures along  the  California  Aqueduct.  It  is  anticipated 
that  at  least  20  separate  reports  will  be  received  for 
review,  affecting  fish  and  wildlife  resources  which 
support  4  million  recreation-days  annually  and  a  com- 
mercial salmon  harvest  in  California  of  8  million 
pounds  per  year,  and  which  may  have  a  potential  for 
providing  an  additional  4.3  million  recreation-days  an- 
nually. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$148,313 
4 


Estimated 
1959-70 
$152,407 
4 


Expenditures $105,970 

Personnel  man-.years 2.9 

196&-70  Proposed  Program 

It  is  expected  that  review  activities  will  be  eon- 
ducted  in  connection  with  reports  on  Eel  River  diver- 
sion through  Clear  Lake  and  other  north  coast  water 
project  plans  related  to  the  Mad,  Trinity,  and  Kla- 
math Rivers.  Additional  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment plans  along  the  California  Aqueduct  will  be 
reviewed. 
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V.  WATER  PROJECTS  AND  WATER  QUALITY  REVIEW— Continued 
State  Water  Rights  and   Dam  Permits  Review 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

325 

325 

325 

Output 

Projects  

State  Water  Code  Sections  1243  and  1257  require 
the  State  Water  Eesources  Control  Board  to  consider 
fish  and  wildlife  preservation  and  enhancement  as 
beneficial  uses  of  the  state's  water  resources  in  acting 
on  applications  to  appropriate  water  for  other  bene- 
ficial uses.  The  department  reviews  all  applications  for 
water  rights  permits  to  determine  effects  on  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  and  presents  recommendations  for 
measures  necessary  for  resource  protection  and  en- 
hancement. The  department  protests  applications  for 
water  appropriations  that  would  be  detrimental  to 
fish  and  wildlife  v(dthout  adequate  protective  measures 
and  presents  evidence  and  testimony  in  hearings  be- 
fore the  State  Water  Rights  Board  in  furtherance  of 
resource  protection  and  enhancement. 

Fish  and  Game  Code  Sections  5931  et  seq.  require 
the  owner  of  a  dam  which  obstructs  fish  passage  to 
construct  a  fishway  or  to  undertake  alternative  meas- 
ures to  provide  for  the  obstructed  fish.  Plans  for  new 
dams  are  reviewed  by  the  department  to  determine 
appropriate  measures. 

1967-68  Program  Accomplishments 

Water  rights  activities  of  the  department  involved 
major   water   appropriations   on   Fall   River,    Yuba 


County,  Rock  Slough,  Contra  Costa  County,  Willow 
Creek,  Lassen  County  and  the  American  River,  Sacra- 
mento County.  An  estimated  100  smaller  appropria- 
tions involving  fish  or  wildlife  were  investigated  in 
detail  to  develop  protective  measures  with  the  appli- 
cant. 

1968-69  Program 

Major  activities  involve  the  New  Melones  project  on 
the  Stanislaus  River;  Martis  Creek,  Placer  County; 
Willow  Creek,  Lassen  County;  Dry  Creek,  Sonoma 
County;  the  Eel  River,  Short  Creek,  and  Willits 
Creek,  Mendocino  County. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $51,461 

Personnel  man-years 1.5 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

It  is  expected  that  major  water  rights  activities 
will  be  on :  Stanislaus  River,  Calaveras,  Tuolumne  and 
Stanislaus  Counties;  American  River,  Sacramento 
County;  Dry  Creek,  Sonoma  County;  and  Merced 
River,  Merced  County.  It  is  expected  that  approxi- 
mately 25  smaller  water  applications  will  be  investi- 
gated in  detail.  Approximately  50  dam  applications 
will  be  reviewed. 


Estimated 
1958-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$74,850 
24 

$76,806 
2.4 

Output 


Davis-Grunsky  Projects — Fish  and  Wildlife  Enhancement  Evaluation 

1968-69  Program 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Recreation  days 107,000         240,000         200,000 

Water  Code  Sections  12880-12891  authorize  state 
financial  assistance  to  local  public  agencies  for  water 
development  projects.  Grants  are  available  for  project 
benefits  to  fish  and  wildlife.  Such  projects  are  re- 
viewed and  evaluated  for  the  Department  of  Water 
Eesources  under  annual  interagency  agreement.  The 
probable  effects  on  existing  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
and  recommendations  for  their  protection  and  en- 
hancement are  formulated. 

1967-68  Program  Accomplishments 

Applications  for  grants  to  local  agencies  were  ap- 
proved, which,  when  in  full  operation,  will  produce 
the  following  enhancement  benefits  annually: 

Angler-days 
Project  per  year 

Sponsor  provided 

San  Bernardino  Municipal  Water  District — Yueaipa 

Reservoir 105,000 

Trinity  County  Waterworks  District  No.  1,  Ewing 

Reservoir 2,000 


Formal  requests  will  be  reviewed  for  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  grants  by  Los  Angeles  County,  Kern 
County,  and  the  City  of  Bscondido.  Establishment  of 
a  productive  trout  fishery  will  be  attempted  in  Indian 
Creek  Reservoir,  South  Tahoe  Public  Utility  District. 


Input 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Estimated 
196S-69 
$15,000         $15,470 


Actual 
1967-68 

Expenditures $15,380 

Personnel  man-years 1 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

Primary  efforts  will  be  directed  toward  review  of 
at  least  four  formal  requests  for  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  grants.  Assistance  will  be  given  to  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources  in  preparing  con- 
tracts with  four  local  agencies. 
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RESOURCES 


DEPARTMENT   OF   FISH   AND   GAME — Continued 

WATER  PROJECTS  AND  WATER  QUALITY  REVIEW— Continued 
Water  Projects  Basic  Data 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$27,613 

$28,338 

0.9 

0.9 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $18,911 

Personnel  man-years 0.5 

Adequate  review  of  water  and  highway  projects 
requires  the  collection,  processing  and  interpretation 
of  data  on  the  abundance  of  fish  and  wildlife,  habitat 
requirements  and  tolerances  and  human  use  of  fish 


and  wildlife.  The  specific  authority  for  this  program 
is  Fish  and  Game  Code  Section  1000  which  authorizes 
the  department  to  expend  funds  for  field  investiga- 
tions needed  for  fish  and  wildlife  conservation.  The 
availability  of  valid  basic  data  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  the  presentation  of  evidence  and  testimony 
before  regulatory  bodies  and  courts  of  law. 


Water  Quality  Management 


1.  Water  Quality  Investigations — This  component  is 
directed  primarily  towards  statewide  field  and  labora- 
tory studies  of  water  quality  conditions  that  adversely 
affect  fish  and  wildlife.  The  results  of  such  studies  are 
used  to  keep  other  state  agencies  informed  of  pollution 
problems  and  to  assist  those  agencies  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  effects  of  waste  discharges  on  fish  and  wildlife 
as  authorized  by  Fish  and  Game  Code.  Results  are  also 
used  to  obtain  monetary  compensation  for  fish  and 
wildlife  losses  attributed  to  specific  polluters  or  to  ob- 
tain abatement  of  pollution  as  required  by  Fish  and 
Game  Code  Sections  5651  and  12015. 

2.  Water  Quality  Data  Compilation  and  Coordina- 
tion— The  primary  activity  involves  the  gathering, 
compilation  and  anaysis  of  technical  data  relative  to 
water  quality  and  biological  characteristics  of  lakes, 
streams,  estuaries,  and  ocean  beaches  requested  by  de- 
partmental personnel,  regional  water  quality  control 
boards,  and  other  agencies  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  state's  waters. 

3.  Pollution  Eegulation  Enforcement — Adequate 
enforcement  of  Fish  and  Game  Code  Section  5650, 
which  states  it  is  unlawful  to  deposit  substances  dele- 
terious to  fish  and  wildlife  in  state  waters,  requires 
the  collection  and  interpretation  of  biological  and 
chemical  evidence  of  pollution  for  use  in  court  trials 
or  hearings. 

4.  Activities  for  Regional  Water  Quality  Control 
Boards — California  Administrative  Code  Section  2154, 
Water  Code  Section  13020  and  Fish  and  Game  Code 
5651  requires  the  department  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Boards 
in  the  establishment  of  waste  discharge  requirements, 
investigation  and  monitoring  waste  discharges,  and 
formulation  of  water  quality  objectives.  The  depart- 
ment provides  recommendations  for  water  quality  pro- 
tection on  request  from  the  boards,  drawing  upon  data 
obtained  in  other  components  of  this  program  element. 

5.  Water  Quality  Contractual  Services — It  is  de- 
partment policy  to  cooperate  vdth  other  agencies  re- 
questing assistance  in  solving  water  quality  problems. 


The  department  posesses  specialists  in  the  biological 
aspects  of  water  quality  and  provides  the  services  of 
such  specialists  to  other  agencies  at  their  request.  Such 
services  are  reimbursed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
other  agency. 

6.  Research  in  Water  Quality — Fish  and  Game  Code 
Section  1000  authorizes  the  department  to  engage  in 
research  that  provides  information  necessary  to  pre- 
serve and  conserve  fish  and  wildlife.  Basic  or  applied 
research  studies  are  undertaken  to  provide  informa- 
tion needed  to  better  understand  aquatic  environments 
and  to  answer  specific  water  quality  questions  that 
are  not  under  investigation  by  other  agencies. 

1967-68  Program  Accomplishments 

A  major  accomplishment  was  the  data  collected  and 
testimony  presented  which  resulted  in  the  State  Water 
Quality  Control  Board  establishing  water  quality 
standards  to  protect  a  shellfish  resource  which  would 
not  have  been  protected  by  proposed  standards  of  the 
Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board. 

1968-69  Program 

An  expansion  of  this  program  element  is  proceeding 
with  the  initial  operation  of  the  new  pollution  control 
laboratory.  This  facility  enables  the  department  to 
more  efficiently  deal  with  problems  related  to  pollu- 
tion and  its  effects  on  aquatic  life. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $326,175 

Personnel  man-years 8.9 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 


Addition  of  a  chemist  and  laboratory  assistant  will 
allow  the  laboratory  to  provide  additional  service  to 
field  personnel  in  the  investigations  relating  to  pollu- 
tion regulation  enforcement.  We  intend  to  improve 
our  capability  to  detect  the  causes  of  fish  kills  and  to 
substantiate  our  fijidings  in  court. 


Estimated 

Estimated 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$342,222 

$400,903 

15.2 

17.7 

Water  Code  Sections  11900-11925,  among  other 
code  sections,  require  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources to  plan  for  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  fish  and  wildlife  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  state  water  projects.  Under  a  general  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding   and   annual   interagency 


Contractual  Services  for  State  Water  Development  Planning 

agreements,  the  department  provides  the  services  of 
fish  and  wildlife  specialists  to  Water  Resources  to 
assist  in  meeting  their  planning  responsibilities.  Such 
services  are  provided  at  the  request  and  expense  of  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources. 
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V.  WATER  PROJECTS  AND  WATER  QUALITY  REVIEW— Continued 

Contractual  Services  for  State  Water  Development  Planning — Continued 

1967-68  Program  Accomplishments 


Aecomplishments  included  completion  of  fish  and 
wildlife  development  plan  reports  for  the  Oroville 
Borrow  Area  and  Silverwood  Lake.  Fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  land  use  and  acquisition  plans  for  the 
California  Aqueduct  and  San  Joaquin  Master  Drain 
were  finished.  A  plan  for  development  of  Littlerock 
Reservoir  for  fishery  enhancement  was  proposed  as  a 
.State  Water  Project  feature.  Reports  were  also  com- 
pleted on  the  fish  and  wildlife  effects  of  proposed 
water  projects  on  the  South  Fork  Eel  River,  major 
tributaries  of  the  upper  Sacramento  River  and  two 
small  streams  in  Humboldt  County.  Preliminary  rec- 
ommendations were  formulated  for  measures  neces- 
sary to  preserve  fish  and  wildlife  in  connection  with 
the  Dos  Rios  Project.  A  draft  of  a  comprehensive 
final  report  was  completed  on  the  fish  and  wildlife 
aspects  of  the  San  Joaquin  Master  Drain.  Assistance 
was  provided  in  a  Resources  Agency  review  of  the 
Davis-Dolwig  program  and  establishment  of  policy 
and  guidelines  for  further  implementation  of  the 
program. 

1968-69  Program 

Efforts  will  be  directed  towards  completion  of  sev- 
eral planning  reports  on  the  Dos  Rios  Project.  A  fish 
and  wildlife  development  plan  report  will  be  com- 
pleted for  Perris  Reservoir  and  similar  reports  for 
Castaie  and  Pyramid  Reservoirs  will  be  started.  Fish 
and  wildlife  planning  will  continue  in  connection 
with  plans  for  water  development  in  the  Bel-Mad,  and 
Trinity  Rivers.  Experiments  designed  to  demonstrate 
fish-algae  relationships  and  the  botulism  potential  of 


Estimated 

EstimatEd 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$351,690 

$344,848 

24.2 

22.2 

nitrogen  removal  facilities  associated  vidth  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  drainage  will  also  continue.  This  program 
element  wiU  also  provide  direction  and  coordination 
of  efforts  to  incorporate  fish  and  wildlife  considera- 
tions into  federal  framework  studies  for  long-range 
water  development  planning. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $338,981 

Personnel  man-years 25.3 

1969^70  Proposed  Program 

Advance  planning  studies  for  fish  and  wildlife 
preservation  and  enhancement  in  connection  with  the 
Dos  Rios  Project  will  continue,  with  emphasis  on 
effects  of  routing  water  through  Clear  Lake  and  fish 
habitat  requirements  in  the  Eel  River.  Reconnais- 
sance-level planning  for  other  proposed  export  water 
projects  and  associated  conveyance  systems  in  the  Eel, 
Mad,  Trinity,  and  Klamath  River  drainages  will  con- 
tinue, as  well  as  projects  to  meet  local  needs  in  Hum- 
boldt and  Del  Norte  counties.  Fish  and  wildlife  devel- 
opment plan  reports  will  be  completed  for  Los  Bancs 
Creek  and  Castaie  reservoirs  and  development  plan- 
ning will  continue  for  Pyramid  Reservoir.  Planning 
will  commence  for  proposed  fishery  enhancement  fea- 
tures of  Peace  Valley  Aquatic  Recreation  Area,  Little 
Rock  Reservoir,  and  Pirn  Creek-Frenchman's  Flat. 
Botulism  studies  in  connection  with  proposed  nitrogen 
removal  facilities  of  the  San  Joaquin  drainage  project 
will  be  completed  and  reported  on  and  efforts  to  in- 
corporate fish  and  wildlife  considerations  into  Type  1 
federal  framework  studies  will  be  continued. 


OUTPUT 

Actual  19611-68 

1.  Design  and  location  of   Peripheral   Canal  fish 
screen  bypass — predation  study  completed. 

2.  Striped  bass  investigation: 

a.  Study  of  factors  infiuencing  spawning  loca- 
tion— 80  percent  completed. 

b.  Study  of  factors  affecting  survival  of  eggs 
and  larvae — 40  percent  completed. 

c.  Study  of  factors  affecting  over-the-winter 
survival  of  juvenile  bass — 40  percent  com- 
pleted. 

3.  Suisun  Marsh  investigation — first  of  two-phase 
program  completed. 

4.  Dissolved   oxygen    dj^namics    study — field   work 
completed. 

5.  Interim   fish   protective   measures — report   com- 
pleted. 

Estimated  1968-69 

1.  Striped  bass  investigation : 

a.  Study  of  factors  influencing  spawning  loca- 
tion— completed. 


Delta  Fish  and  Wildlife  Protection  Study 

b 


Study  of  factors  affecting  survival  of  eggs 
and  larvae — 60  percent  completed, 
e.  Study  of  factors  affecting  over-the-winter 
survival  of  juvenile  bass — 60  percent  com- 
pleted. 

2.  Suisun  Marsh  investigation — second  phase  com- 
pleted, first  draft  of  final  report  completed. 

3.  Dissolved  oxygen  dynamics  study — data  analysis 
completed,  final  report  completed. 

4.  Interim  fish  protective  measures — ^monitoring  for 
1968-69  completed. 

Estimated  1969-70 

1.  Striped  bass  investigation : 

a.  Study  of  factors  influencing  survival  of 
eggs  and  larvae  will  be  80  percent  com- 
pleted. 

b.  Study  of  factors  affecting  over-the-winter 
survival  of  juvenile  bass  will  be  80  percent 
completed. 

2.  Interim  fish  protective  measures — monitoring  for 
1969-70  will  be  completed. 
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Water  Code  Sections  11900-11925,  among  other 
code  sections,  require  the  Department  of  "Water  Ke- 
sources  to  plan  for  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  fish  and  wildlife  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  state  water  projects.  The  construction  of  the 
Delta  Water  Facilities  of  the  State  Water  Project 
would  present  immense  and  complex  problems  in  pre- 
serving important  fish  and  wildlife  populations.  Sub- 
stantial opportunities  for  resource  enhancement  would 
also  be  possible.  Adequate  planning  for  resource  pres- 
ervation and  enhancement  in  the  Delta  is  dependent 
upon  knowledge  of  fish  and  wildlife  populations  and 
their  environmental  requirements.  This  program  ele- 
ment was  established  under  the  conditions  of  a  Memo- 
randma  of  Understanding  with  Water  Resources  dated 
August  1961  with  the  objective  of  determining  envi- 
ronmental requirements  of  fish  and  wildlife  popula- 
tions and  evaluating  alternative  plans  of  development 
in  relation  to  such  requirements.  Knowledge  acquired 
during  the  first  four  years  of  the  cooperative  investi- 
gation led  to  the  selection  of  the  Peripheral  Canal  plan 
of  development.  Work  is  now  directed  toward  detailed 
planning  for  resource  protection  and  enhancement  in 
connection  with  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Peripheral  Canal.  The  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources reimburses  the  department  for  study  expendi- 
tures in  accordance  with  annual  interagency  agree- 
ments. 

A  second  interagency  agreement,  dated  April  1966, 
extended  the  study  until  1971  vdth  the  objective  of 
providing  detailed  design  and  operating  criteria  for 
the  Peripheral  Canal  which  would  permit  water  ex- 
port and  at  the  same  time  afford  protection  to  fish 
and  wildlife.  A  second  objective  is  that  of  developing 
measures  to  prevent  excessive  damage  to  these  re- 
sources during  the  critical  interim  period  between  the 
start  of  state  pumping  at  the  Delta  Pumping  Plant 
(1968)  and  the  completion  of  the  Peripheral  Canal 
(1976  or  later).  The  Department  of  Water  Resources 
reimburses  Fish  and  Game  for  study  expenditures. 

On  July  1,  1968  the  interagency  agreement  was 
amended  to  provide  for  a  15  percent  budget  reduction 
in  1968-69  and  a  22  percent  reduction  in  1969-70. 


WATER  PROJECTS  AND  WATER  QUALITY  REVIEW— Continued 
Delta  Fish  and  Wildlife  Protection  Study — Continued 

1967-68  Program  Accomplishments 


The  laboratory  study  of  factors  affecting  the  sur- 
vival of  striped  bass  eggs  and  larvae  was  completed 
and  field  investigations  of  waterflows  and  qualities 
affecting  location  of  striped  bass  spawning  continued 
on  schedule.  In  connection  with  designing  a  fish  screeu 
bypass  system,  initial  tests  at  an  experimental  facility 
indicated  that  predation  on  salvaged  fish  can  be 
avoided  if  the  bypass  outlet  is  located  in  midstream 
on  the  channel  bottom.  Tests  with  a  pressure  chamber 
demonstrated  that  small  fish  of  several  species  could 
be  pumped  successfully  from  a  fish  screen  collecting 
facility  to  a  bypass  system.  The  field  sampling  pro- 
gram of  the  Dissolved  Oxygen  Dynamics  Study  was 
completed  and  data  analysis  has  commenced.  This 
study  will  define  the  interrelationship  of  the  factors 
controlling  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  delta  so  that 
problems  associated  with  low  dissolved  oxygen  levels 
can  be  avoided. 

1968-69  Program 

In  1968-69  the  specific  objectives  of  the  delta 
study  shall  be  to  (1)  continue  development  of  design 
recommendations  and  criteria  for  Peripheral  Canal 
operations  which  will  protect  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources supporting  three  million  days  of  recreational 
use  and  a  commercial  salmon  catch  of  eight  million 
pounds  and  (2)  plan  measures  to  minimize  damage 
to  these  resources  during  the  interim  period  pending 
completion  of  the  canal. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $343,379 

Personnel  man-years 24 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$240,000 

16 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$158,100 
10.5 


The  work  program  of  the  Delta  Study  will  include 
(1)  determination  of  the  water  qualities  and  flows 
required  for  survival  of  young-of-the-j^ear  striped 
bass,  (2)  determination  of  factors  influencing  the 
spawning  location  of  striped  bass,  (3)  completion  of 
a  final  report  defining  the  relationship  between  chan- 
nel salinities  and  soil  salinities  with  respect  to  water- 
fowl food  production  in  the  Suisun  Marsh,  and  (4) 
monitoring  interim  fish  protective  measures. 


San  Francisco  Bay  Study 


The  San  Francisco  Bay  Study  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect and,  where  possible,  improve  the  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay-Estuary,  and 
their  utilization,  in  connection  with  future  develop- 
ment of  the  bay  for  other  beneficial  piirposes. 

Approximately  10  percent  (2.8  million)  of  the  total 
annual  hunter-angler  days  spent  in  California  are 
supported  by  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the  bay. 
Commercial  fisheries  provide  an  annual  value  of 
about  $2  million. 

The  California  Fish  and  Wildlife  Plan,  completed 
m  October  1965,  demonstrated  that  the  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  of  San  Francisco  Bay-Estuary  are  faced 


with  the  imminent  possibility  of  being  seriously  dam- 
aged and  in  some  cases  destroyed.  The  rapid,  piece- 
meal filling  of  the  bay,  increasing  pollution  problems, 
industrial  and  transportation  development,  and  other 
activities  associated  with  human  population  growth 
are  the  basic  reasons  for  concern. 

In  1965  the  Legislature  enacted  the  McAteer-Petris 
Act  which  created  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Commission.  This  commission, 
as  a  state  agency,  is  responsible  for  making  a  detailed 
study  of  the  bay  and  to  prepare  a  "comprehensive 
and  enforceable  plan  for  the  conservation  of  the  water 
of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  development  of  its 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH  AND  GAME— Continued 

WATER  PROJECTS  AND  WATER  QUALITY  REVIEW— Continued 
San  Francisco  Bay  Study — Continued 


shoreline."  Thi.s  plan  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Leg- 
islature in  1969.  The  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
will  be  asked  to  contribute  information  and  specific 
plans  to  the  bay  commission. 

Another  major  development  in  1965  was  legislative 
approval  for  a  San  Francisco  Bay-Delta  "Water  Qual- 
ity Study  to  be  conducted  by  the  State  Water  Quality 
Control  Board.  This  study  is  to  result  in  a  plan  for 
the  future  water  quality  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Here 
also,  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  will  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  information  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Bay-Water  Quality  Study. 

The  objectives  of  this  element  are  to : 

1.  Prepare  a  detailed  fish  and  wildlife  plan  for 
the  San  Francisco  Bay-Bstuary. 

2.  Prepare  a  detailed  consideration  of  fish  and 
wildlife  needs  and  their  uses  for :  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  San  Francisco  Bay  being  prepared  by  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Conservation  and  Development 
Commission ;  the  water  quality  plan  being  prepared 
by  the  Baj^-Delta  Water  Quality  Study;  the  bay 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Water  Resources 
and  local  governments. 

1967-68  Program  Accomplishments 

The  program  completed  and  submitted  a  report 
titled.  "Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  Delta :  Description.  Environmental  Re- 
quirements, Problems,  Opportunities  and  the  Future," 
to  the  San  Francisco  Bay-Delta  Water  Quality  Con- 
trol Project.  Oral  and  written  analyses  were  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Commission  (BCDC)  on  ap- 
proximately 12  major  fill  and  dredging  applications. 
The  preliminary  plan  of  the  Association  of  Bay  Area 
Governments  was  analyzed  and  comments  supplied  to 
ABAG.  The  organization,  outline,  table  of  contents. 


and  the  completion  schedule  of  the  "Fish  and  Wild- 
life Plan  for  San  Francisco  Bay"  was  completed,  and 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  work  required  has 
been  accomplished. 

1968-69  Program 

The  primary  objective  for  1968-69  is  to  complete 
the  department's  "Fish  and  Wildlife  Plan  for  San 
Francisco  Bay"  during  the  first  six  months.  During 
this  time,  considerable  effort  will  be  devoted  to  the 
review  and  evaluation  of  the  preliminary  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  BCDC  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay- 
Delta  Water  Quality  Control  programs. 

The  remaining  six  months  will  be  devoted  mainly 
to  preparing  and  evaluating  departmental,  public  and 
legislative  proposals  regarding  the  final  plans  of  the 
BCDC.  Bay-Delta  Water  Quality  Control  Program, 
Bay  Area  Transportation  Study  Commission,  and  the 
Committee  on  Bay  Area  Regional  Organization. 

During  the  entire  fiscal  year,  fill  and  dredging  ap- 
plications to  BCDC  will  continue  to  be  reviewed, 
and  recommendations  submitted  to  that  agency  to 
protect  and  improve  fish  and  wildlife  and  their  use. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $74,715 

Personnel  man-years 2.3 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Commission  and  the  Bay-Delta  Water  Quality 
Control  Program  will  submit  their  final  plans  to  the 
Legislature  in  early  1969.  Both  plans  involve  impor- 
tant fish  and  wildlife  considerations  and  complex 
social,  economic  and  political  ramifications  which  will 
require  legislative  review  and  evaluation.  Regardless 
of  the  direction  of  legislative  action,  departmental 
planning  effort  may  be  required. 


Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$64,088 
2 

$52,500 
1.3 

VI.  ADMINISTRATION 


Need,  Authority,  and  Ohjectives 

The  objectives  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
the  director  and  the  regional  managers  are  to  provide 
regulations,  policy,  and  administrative  direction  to 
departmental  operations  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  de- 
partmental objectives.  The  Administrative  Services 
staff  provides  centralized  administrative  support 
necessary  to  management,  program  managers,  and 
their  staff  in  the  execution  of  their  program  for  the 
realization  of  the  departmental  objectives. 

General  Description 

General  policy  direction  is  provided  by  the  Fish 
and  Game  Commission.  In  addition  to  establishing 
general  policy,  they  regulate  the  taking  of  fish  and 
game  by  promulgation  of  regulations  establishing  open 
and  closed  seasons;  bag  and  possession  limits;  and 


areas  for  the  taking  of  fish  and  game.  The  director, 
with  the  assistance  of  regional  managers,  provides 
executive  direction  to  the  programs  which  implement 
the  policies  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commission. 

Legal,  engineering,  personnel,  planning,  and  fiscal 
services  are  provided  management  and  program  man- 
agers in  the  execution  of  the  programs. 

These  costs  are  allocated  on  a  pro  rata  basis  to  end- 
product  programs  based  on  the  cost  of  each  program 
to  the  total  cost  of  the  programs  of  the  department. 

1969-70  Proposed  Program 

In  order  to  analyze  quantitative  economic  informa- 
tion and  methods  of  financing  the  fish  and  wildlife 
programs,  two  positions  are  proposed  for  the  budget 
year.  Also  0.5  man-years  of  clerical  assistance  are  re- 
quired for  increased  workload  in  the  claims  unit. 
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RESOUECBS 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 
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60 
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4.9 

5 

5 

7.5 

10 

12.5 

17.5 

18 

18 

2.7 

4 

4 

40.4 

44.2 

44.2 

7 

8 

8 

4.3 

5 

5 

Fish  and  Game  Commission 

Department  Administration 

Regional  administration   

Planning 

Fiscal    

Personnel    

Engineering    

OiBce  services  and  supplies 

State  fiscal  and  administration  pro  rata 

charges    

Attorney  General's  pro  rata  charge 

Rent  of  Sacramento  Headquarters  space 

Totals,  Departmental  Administration  _ 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs : 

I.  Enforcement  of  Laws  and  Regulations 

II.  Inland  Fisheries  Preservation  and  Enhancement 

III.  Wildlife  Preservation  and  Enhancement 

IV.  Marine  Resources  Preservation  and  Enhancement- 
v.  Water  Projects  and  Water  Quality  Review 

Net  Totals,  Administration 


S4.3 


94.2 


$70,407 

$73,927 

$74,713 

256,640 

299,472 

329,922 

298,353 

313,270 

317,139 

56.987 

68,596 

69,454 

270,955 

284,503 

289,085 

55,819 

76,192 

77,809 

63,494 

80,181 

81,185 

83,431 

93,431 

93,431 

269,435 

246,040 

310,575 

51,808 

42,200 

52,200 

120,918 

122,581 
$1,700,393 

121,005 

$1,598,247 

$1,816,518 

-529,020 

-562,830 

-601,267 

-313,256 

-333,277 

-356,038 

-271,702 

-289,067 

-308,808 

-322,846 

-343,479 

-366,937 

-161,423 

-171,740 

-183,468 
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WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION   BOARD 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 


AVHdlife  conservation  program 
Reimbursetnents    


NET  TOTALS.  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM, 

Wildlife  Restoration  Fund 

Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 
$98,512 
.    -6,258 

?92,254 
92,254 
6.1 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 
$112,027 
-8,000 

$104,027 

104,027 

6 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 

$116,050 


$116,050 

116,050 

6 


Wildlife  Conservation  Program 


Need 

The  lands  and  waters  of  California  should  accom- 
modate the  people  seeking  fishing,  hunting,  and  as- 
sociated outdoor  recreation  without  undue  pressure  on 
these  valuable  resources.  There  is  a  need  to  provide 
adequate  public  access  to  our  public  lands  and  waters 
in  order  to  lessen  the  pressure  on  a  few  areas.  The 
Wildlife  Conservation  Board  is  doing  this  by  pur- 
chasing and  developing  lands  along  streams,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  the  ocean.  Hunting  access  is  improved  by 
buying  key  land  parcels  to  open  public  lands  to  public 
use.  These  are  such  projects  as  roads,  parking,  fishing 
piers,  and  fishing  lakes. 

Protection  and  improvement  of  the  resource  is  ac- 
complished by  saving  marsh  areas,  building  fish 
screens,  fish  ladders,  fish  hatcheries  and  waterfowl 
management  areas. 

The  Wildlife  Conservation  Board  program  is  de- 
signed to  meet  these  needs  with  a  broad  and  flexible 
program  of  capital  funding  with  operation  and  man- 
agement by  either  local  government  or  in  some  in- 
stances, the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

Authority 

Wildlife  Conservation  Law  of  1947. 
Objectives 

Under  provisions  of  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Law 
of  1947,  the  board  is  authorized  to  acquire,  restore, 
and  maintain  in  a  high  state  of  productivity  areas 
which  can  successfully  sustain  wildlife  and  provide 
adequate  and  suitable  recreation  for  the  people  of  the 
state.  To  accomplish  this  end,  the  board  may  study 
and  investigate  suggested  programs. 

Visitor- Days 

Output                                                         Actual             Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68            1968-69  1969-70 

Piers    1,901,529  2,025.000  2,250,000 

Coastal  access 720,505         767,000  853,000 


Lakes — Reservoirs 4,802,154 

Rivers — Inland  waterways 924,316 

Wildlife 93,073 

Miscellaneous   8,500 


5,115,000  5,683,000 

985,000  1,094,000 

90,000  110,000 

9,000  10,000 


8,450,077     9,000,000   10,000,000 
General  Description 

The  board  is  composed  of  the  Director  of  Finance, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  and 
the  President  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  The 
board  is  advised  by  a  joint  interim  investigating 
committee  consisting  of  three  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  three  Members  of  the  Assembly.  Annually  $750,- 
000  is  transferred  to  the  Wildlife  Restoration  Fund 
from  license  fees  collected  for  conducting  horseraces. 
The  board  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  this 
fund. 

Through  its  staff,  the  board  conducts  necessary  in- 
vestigations and  studies  to  determine  the  areas  within 
the  state  most  essential  and  suitable  for  wildlife  pro- 
duction and  preservation  and  which  will  provide  rec- 
reational advantages. 

As  a  result  of  such  studies,  the  board  determines 
which  lands  or  rights  in  lands  or  water  should  be 
acquired  by  the  state  to  effectuate  the  wildlife  con- 
servation and  recreation  program.  After  acquisition 
and  completion  of  such  development  and  facilities  as 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  lands 
were  acquired,  the  areas  are  managed  and  maintained 
by  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  The  depart- 
ment is  authorized  to  contract  with  other  public  agen- 
cies for  such  construction,  management  or  mainte- 
nance. 

The  board  has  received  $5,000,000  under  the  State 
Beach,  Park,  Eecreational  and  Historical  Facilities 
Bond  Act  of  1964.  These  funds  have  been  pro- 
grammed for  appropriate  projects  under  the  Wild- 
life Conservation  Law. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


NO.  OF  POSITIONS 


6''-68  68-69  69-70 
(Filledl       (Aulh.)       (Auth.) 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 


Totals,  Wildlife  Conservation  Program 

Wildlife  Restoration  Fund 

Reimbursements    


(i.l 


8,512 


6.1 


$98,512 

92.254 

6,258 


$112,027 

$112,027 

10/1.027 
8,000 


$116,050 

$116,050 
116,050 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   HARBORS  AND   WATERCRAFT 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 


The  program  objectives  and  responsibilities  of  the 
department  are  to  develop  and  improve  the  waterways 
and  boating  facilities  throughout  the  state  and  to  pro- 

SUM^1ARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Bnating  Facilities  Development 

II.  Boating   Safety   and   Control 

III.  Administration — distributed   to   programs 

TOTALS.  PROGRAMS 

Reimbursements    


tect  the  lives  and  property  of  persons  engaged  in 
boating  activities  and  encourage  uniformity  in  the 
laws  relating  thereto. 


NET  TOTALS.  PROGRAMS 

General  Fund  

Eurhors  and  Watercraft  Revolving  Fund  »- 
Yacht  and  Hhip  Brokers  Fundb 


Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 
1967-6g 

$295,348 
638,101 

(144,193) 

$933,449 
-25,292 

$908,157 

5,202 

902,955 


65.9 


ESTIMATED 
196S-59 
?316.1G9 
869,004 
(150,142) 

$1,185,173 
-20,462 

$1,164,711 

5,202 

1,11,1,235 

lS,27i 

76.9 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
$309,605 
S03,S91 
(137,992) 

$1,113,496 
-24,462 

$1,089,034 

5,202 

1,053,212 

30,620 

69.5 


Xeed 


I.  BOATING    FACILITIES   DEVELOPMENT 

Authority 


Boating  facilities  deficiencies  exist  and  are  esti- 
mated to  exist  throughout  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
growth  in  boating  activity  keeps  the  deficiencies  at 
some  100  lanes  of  launching.  20-30  thousand  mooring 
spaces  and  10  or  more  harbors  beyond  the  capacity 
of  public  and  private  agencies  to  develop. 


Division  1  of  Harbors  and  Navigation  Code. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  further  de- 
velopment of  boating  facilities  where  and  as  needed 
throughout  the  state. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 18 

Workload  adjustments - 

Totals,  Boating  Facilities 

Development     18 

Harbors  and  Watercraft  Revolving  Fund 

General  Fund  

Program  Elements : 

Harbor  development 7.5 

Launching  facilities 4.5 

Planning  loans 1 

Special  projects 5_ 

Federal  permit  coordination (1.5) 


19.6 


17.6 


17.6        17.6 


8.5 
4.5 
2 
2.6 

(1.5) 


8 

5.1 
2 

2.5 
(1.5) 


$295,348 


$295,348 

290,U6 

5,202 

$108,000 
68,000 
15,000 
89,620 

14,728 


$328,499 
-12,330 


$316,169 

310,967 

5,202 

$146,000 
72,000 
23,000 
60,098 
15,071 


$309,605 


$309,605 

30J,,i03 
5,202 

$130,000 
95,000 
25,000 
44,143 
15,462 


Harbor  Development 


Output 

This  element  is  concerned  with  the  construction 
of  additional  berthing  facilities,  rehabilitation  of  sub- 
standard facilities  or  providing  proper  protection 
from  weather,  surge  and/or  littoral  drift  for  berthing 
facilities  throughout  the  state.  The  general  plan  calls 
for  constructing,  rehabilitating,  or  protecting  some 
2,000  berths  per  year. 


Berths  or  moorings  (67-68) 
— Oceanside.  700  ;  Mon- 
terey. 300:  Santa  Cruz, 
450;   Avalon,   420 


Actual 
1967-6S 


1,870 


Estimated 
196S-69 


1,500 


Estimated 
1969-70 


2,500 


a  Revenues  and  expenditures  of  nongovernmental  cost  funds  are 
b  Admuiistration  of  Yacht  and  Ship  Brokers  Act  transferred  to 
pursuant  to  Chapter  1459,  Statutes  of  1968. 


Need 

In  1962  there  was  a  shortage  of  16  harbors  and 
some  28.000  berths.  The  projected  shortage  by  1975 
is  some  35  harbors  and  55,000  berths.  This  estimated 
shortage  takes  into  consideration  the  planned  harbor 
development  by  all  agencies  and  will  be  greater  if 
private  or  public  agencies  do  not  maintain  their  de- 
velopment programs. 

Objectives 

The  harbor  development  objective  is  to  provide 
financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans  to  local  agen- 
cies to  attempt  to  meet  the  demand  for  additional 
harbors  and  increased  berthing  capacities. 

not  included  in  overall  budget  totals. 

Department  of  Harbors  and  Watercraft  effective  November  13,  1968, 
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BOATING  FACILITIES  DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

Harbor  Development — Continued 


General  Description 

The  department  provides  financial  assistance 
through  loans  to  cities,  counties,  and  eligible  dis- 
tricts. Loans  are  for  a  maximum  of  30  years  with 
interest  for  those  harbors  involving  construction  of 
revenue-producing  features  and  on  a  50-year  term 


for  nonrevenue  producing  features  such,  as  break- 
waters. All  loans  are  now  made  from  the  Harbors 
and  Watercraft  Eevolving  Fund. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $108,000 

Personnel  man-years 7.5 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$146,000  $130,000 

8.5  8 


Launching  Facilities 


Output 

The  Harbors  and  "Watercraft  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  cities,  counties  or  properly 
constituted  harbor  districts  for  the  development  of 
new  or  improved  launching  facilities  upon  land  con- 
trolled by  the  applicant  and  for  which  they  agree  to 
maintain  and  operate.  The  basic  plan  is  to  provide 
these  facilities  at  some  6  to  8  localities  annually. 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

6 

10 

15 

the  need  for  launching  facilities,  which  was  120  lanes 
in  1962,  and  is  expected  to  be  in  excess  of  600  lanes 
by  1975  in  spite  of  the  program  planned  by  the  de- 
partment. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  provide  direct 
financial  assistance  to  local  agencies  so  they  may  in 
turn  provide  free  access  to  the  water  for  the  largest 
segment  of  boat  owners. 


Launching  lanes  (additional) 
Need 

The  rapid  increase  in  boat  ownership  with  some  80 
percent  of  the  boats  sold  being  trailerable   creates 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $68,000 

Personnel  man-years 4.5 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$72,000  $95,000 
4.5  5.1 


Planning  Loans 


Output 

Planning  loans  are  provided  to  assist  local  agencies 
in  making  studies  of  their  boating  development  needs. 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Planning  loans 5  5  6 

Need 

Planning  loan  financial  assistance  is  required  by 
local  agencies  to  make  the  proper  feasibility  studies 
for  major  harbor  developments.  The  large  cost  of  such 
developments  and  the  danger  of  financial  failure  if 
the  facilities  are  not  properly  located  or  developed 
dictates  proper  planning. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  provide  sufficient, 
financial  assistance  through  planning  loans  to  ade- 


quately study  the  proposed  project  and  to  provide 
expert  staff  guidance  to  the  local  agencies  in  the  con- 
duct of  these  feasibility  studies.  This  is  to  assure  an 
adequate  demand  is  present  and  the  engineering  prob- 
lems are  properly  identified. 

G-eneral  Description 

Planning  loans  are  made  for  the  preliminary  engi- 
neering data  gathering,  economic  feasibility  and  pre- 
liminary financial  feasibility.  These  planning  loans 
are  made  only  after  the  department  has  determined 
there  is  the  need  and  potential  for  such  a  facility 
through  further  study. 


Input 


Actual 
1957-6S 


Expenditures    $15,000 

Personnel  man-years 1 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$23,000        $25,000 
2  2 


Output 


Special  Projects 
Need 


Special  studies  provide  the  basis  for  future  long  and 
short  range  plans  for  the  department.  Guidance  to 
those  projects  already  in  operational  phases  and  which 
have  run  into  engineering  and  economic  problems  is 
also  provided. 


Special  projects 


Actual 
1957-6S 

15 


Estimated 
1968-69 

15 


Estimated 
1959-70 

12 


The  need  for  this  element  is  very  critical  in  devel- 
oping a  multi-year  plan  for  the  use  of  the  Harbors 
and  Watercraft  Revolving  Fund  and  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide advice  and  guidance  to  the  operators  of  facilities 
alreadj^  constructed.  Ocean  harbors  frequently  develop 
entrance  or  surge  problems  and  all  harbors  at  times 
need  special  assistance  in  the  economic  aspects  of  their 
development. 
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RESOURCES 


DEPARTMENT   OF   HARBORS  AND  WATERCRAFT — Continued 

I.     BOATING   FACILITIES  DEVELOPMENT— Continued 
Special  Projects — Continued 


Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  basically  one  of  de- 
termining the  areas  of  need  and  the  priority  of  needs 
as  well  as  to  insure  the  boater  of  satisfactory  facilities 
and  proper  operation  after  construction. 


times,  involves  the  maintenance  of  a  boating  facilities 
inventory  as  a  follow  up  of  the  1964  California  Boat- 
ing Plan  and  a  performance  of  special  boating  needs 
reviews  of  varying  complexity. 

Input 


General  Description 

This  element  deals  with  review  of  the  demands  of 
many  local  agencies  for  assistance  during  troubled 

Federal  Permit  Coordination 


Actual 
1967-68 

Expenditures    $89,620 

Personnel  man-years 5 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$60,098 

$44,143 

2.6 

2.5 

Output 

Federal  permit  coordination  results  from  the  desire 
of  the  federal  government  through  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  receive  a  coordinated  state's 
position  on  permit  applications  involving  federal 
waters  and  adjacent  areas. 


Permit  applications 

Need 


Actual 
1967-68 

1,000 


Estimated 
1968-69 

1,200 


Estimated 
1939-70 

1,400 


The  need  for  the  coordinated  state's  position  be- 
comes greater  with  the  increased  involvement  of  many 
departments  of  the  state  in  the  areas  considered  for 
possible  change  of  use  in  the  permit  application 
process. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  provide  a  cen- 
tralized dissemination  of  permit  applications  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  interests  of  the  various  state  agen- 


cies into  a  state's  position.  This  process  more  nearly 
insures  a  complete  review  and  evaluation  of  the  state 's 
interests. 

General  Description 

The  federal  permit  applications  are  referred  to  the 
Resources  Agency  Administrator  in  accordance  with 
the  directive  of  the  Governor  designating  that  ofSce 
as  the  agency  responsible  for  such  coordination.  The 
administrator  in  turn  has  designated  the  Department 
of  Harbors  and  Watercraft  as  the  line  organization  to 
provide  the  coordination  on  public  notices  for  Depart- 
ment of  Army  permits. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 
Expenditures    $14,728 

Personnel   man-year (1-5) 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1959-70 

$15,071 

$15,462 

(1.5) 

(1.5) 

II.  BOATING   SAFETY   AND   CONTROL   PROGRAM 


Need 

In  the  past  20  years  recreational  boating  has 
changed  from  a  special  activity  for  a  select  few  to  a 
major  sport  and  industry.  Its  rapid  growth  has  re- 
sulted in  dangerous  congestion  of  some  of  the  state's 
waters  by  craft  of  varying  sizes,  forms  of  power  and 
speed  capabilities,  under  control  of  operators  with 
varying  skills  and  experience  in  the  water  environ- 
ment. The  rapidity  of  this  growth  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  table: 

Actual Estimated 

1955  1962  1965  1967  1975 

Number  of 

vessels    95,000     283,000     357,000     420,000     557,000 

Number  of 
operators 
( estimated  )__380,000  1,132,000  1,428,000  1,680,000  2,228,000 

The  increase  in  boating  activities  has  been  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  loss  of  life  and  damage  to 
property,  demonstrating  a  need  for  an  effective  regu- 
latory system  of  vessel  identification,  uniform  and 
readily  understood  rules  for  safe  operation,  and  edu- 
cation of  boat  operators  in  such  rules  and  in  hazards 
peculiar  to  the  water  environment.  Boating  accidents 


have  averaged  about  531  annually  and  deaths  from 
these  accidents  about  95  each  year  for  the  last  5  or  6 
years.  The  value  of  property  damaged  has  increased 
from  almost  $594,000  ia  1963  to  over  $1,000,000  in 
1967. 

Prior  to  1959  the  need  for  regulation  of  boating 
was  being  met  in  part  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  on 
waters  of  the  state  subject  to  federal  jurisdiction,  and 
in  part  by  cities  and  counties  on  other  waters  of  the 
state.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the 
mobility  of  trailered  boats  demanded  an  integrated 
and  centralized  safety  and  control  program  for  the 
entire  state.  As  the  state  government  itself  was  the 
only  entity  exercising  jurisdiction  over  all  waters  of 
the  state,  such  a  program  would  have  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  it. 

Authority 

The  Boating  Safety  and  Control  Branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Harbors  and  Watercraft  operates  under 
authority  of  Sections  82,  85.2,  and  Chapter  5  (com- 
mencing with  Section  650)  of  Division  3  of  the  Har- 
bors and  Navigation  Code. 
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II.     BOATING  SAFETY  AND  CONTROL  PROGRAM— Continued 


0  hjectives 

The  objectives  of  the  Boating  Safety  and  Control 
Program  are  to  promote  safety  of  persons  and  prop- 


erty in  and  connected  with  the  operation  of  vessels  on 
the  state  waters,  and  to  promote  uniformity  of  laws 
relating  thereto. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 


Continiiingr  profrram  costs 41.3         40  50 

Workload  adjustments -  12.5  4.9 

Totals.    Boating    Safety  and   Control   _  41.3         52.5         45.1 

Uarhors  and  Watercraft  Revolving  Fund 

Reimtursements    

ProRram  Elements : 

Safet.v  research  and  education 6.5  6.4  6..5 

Resniation    5.5  5.4  5.5 

Registration   29.3         38.2         30.7 

Yacht  and  Ship  Brokers -  2.5  2.4 

Safety  Research 

Output                                                             Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Accident  reports  processed 730  800                850 

Copies  of  boating  safety  lit- 
erature distributed 395,980  392,000         400,000 

Need 

The  record  of  accidents,  fatalities  and  dollar  loss 
indicates  a  need  for  continued  education  of  boaters  in 
boating  laws,  hazards  of  water  environment,  boat 
handling  and  maintenance.  The  need  is  emphasized  by 
the  influx  of  new  boaters  each  year  in  conjunction 
with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  boats.  There  is  a 
companion  need  for  intensive  research  to  determine 
the  specific  causes  of  boating  accidents  and  develop- 
ment of  ways  for  eliminating  or  neutralizing  them, 
including  improved  boating  regulations  and  enforce- 
ment, safer  hulls  and  equipment,  and  more  effective 
means  for  increasing  the  boater's  knowledge  of  laws, 
water  hazards,  and  boat  handling  skills. 

Ghjectives 

The  objective  of  the  safety  research  and  education 
element  is  to  determine  causes  of  boating  accidents 
and  develop  and  implement  remedies,  including  infor- 
mation to  the  public. 

General  Descriplion 

Work  done  to  accomplish  this  objective  includes  the 
collection  of  boating  accident  reports,  their  analysis 
through  study  and  field  investigations  and  conversion 
of  findings  into  effective  measures  for  elimination  of 
causes.  These  measures  take  the  form  of  development 
of  safety  leaflets  and  other  information  media,  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  laws  and  regulations, 
marking  or  removal  of  hazards,  and  improvements  in 
equipment.  These  activities  are  coordinated  with  those 
of  other  governmental  agencies  and  private  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  boating  safety. 

Distribution  of  safety  literature  is  made  through  the 
department's  registration  agents,  organizations  con- 
ducting boating  safety  education  courses,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  dealers,  insurance  firms,  etc. 


§638,101 

$649,021 
219,983 

$769,230 
34,661 

$638,101 

612,809 

25,292 

$869,004 

830.268 

38,736 

$803,891 

y.',S.S09 

55,082 

$118,655 

91.610 

427,836 

$131,058 

101.792 

617.880 

18,274 

$127,587 

98.506 

547.178 

30,620 

and  Education 

Input 

Actual            Estimated 
1967-68           1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Expenditures 
Personnel  man 

-years 

$118,655      $131,058 
6.5                6.4 

$127,587 
6.5 

REGULATION 

Output 

Actual            Estimated 
1967-6S           1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Boating    law    pamphlets    dis- 
tributed    

Enforcement  personnel  trained 

Ordinances  reviewed 

Boating  violations  reported  — 

9,122           10,000 

155                275 

50                  35 

983            1,000 

10.000 

300 

35 

1,100 

In  addition  to  the  above,  this  element  provides  in- 
formational services  relating  to  stolen  boats,  interpre- 
tation of  laws,  development  of  ordinances,  placement  of 
waterway  markers  through  personal,  telephone  and 
correspondence  contacts  with  enforcement  agencies. 

Need 

There  are  approximately  700  municipal  and  justice 
courts  and  more  than  100  enforcing  agencies  (coun- 
ties, cities  and  harbor  districts)  involved  in  enacting 
and /or  enforcing  boating  measures.  Continuous  co- 
ordination with  them  is  necessary  to  obtain  uniformity 
in  boating  laws  and  their  enforcement.  The  for-hire 
vessel  operator's  licenses,  capacity  plate,  and  water- 
way marker  statutes  require  administration. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  element  are:  (1)  to  obtain 
uniformity  in  measures  regulating  boating  on  aU 
waters  of  the  state  and  uniformity  of  their  interpre- 
tation and  in  their  enforcement;  and  (21  to  ad- 
minister the  for-hire  vessel  operators,  capacity  plate 
and  waterway  marker  laws. 

General  Description 

Work  done  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  ele- 
ment are  the  distribution  of  boating  law  pamphlets  to 
judges,  sheriffs  and  other  enforcing  agencies ;  training 
of  peace  officers  in  boating  laws ;  guidance  to  local  gov- 
ernments in  zoning  and  in  marking  of  waters  and 
other  boating  safety  measures ;  review  of  laws,  regula- 
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II.     BOATING  SAFETY  AND  CONTROL  PROGRAM— Continued 
Regulation — Continued 

tions  and  ordinances  and  effecting  improvements  in  Oljectives 

them ;  monitoring  of  boating  law  enforcement,  includ-  rpj^g  objectives  of  this  element  are  to  provide  cur- 
ing maintenance  of  a  boating  law  violator's  file,  ex-  j-g^^  ^^^  accurate  registration  service  and  files  for  boat 
amination  of  applicants  for  a  for-hire  vessel  operator  s  identification,  record  of  title,  bull  numbers  for  theft 
license,  and  furnishing  guidance  to  boat  manufac-  control  and  statistics  for  planning  purposes. 
turers  on  capacity  plate  requirements. 

General  Description 
Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S        1968-69        1959-70  The  worlvload  of  the  registration  element  includes 

Expenditiires ^^^•^}2.     ^^^^'l^?       $98,5^06  processing   of   applications  for   various   registration 

actions ;  maintenance  oi  a  central  nle  oi  all  registered 

REGISTRATION  boats,  and  a  24-hour,  7-day-week  boat  identification 

Output                                       Actual         Estimated       Estimated  scrvicc  for  law  enforcement  and  search  and  rescue 

1967-6S        196S-69        1969-70  agcucies ;  furnishing  of  information  on  boat  registra- 

Or'gfntl   re^ftL-tions"::::::     3?;095         37,55o       ^ksm  tions  to  the  Board  of  Equalization,  county  assessors, 

Transfers 65,307         70,000         73,000  and  other  individuals  or  agencies  requiring  such  in- 

gen'erarregSir^^^'n^-:::::::     1:?il       3-n:o^         iaSoo  formation;  development  of  statistics  on  type,  size,  lo- 

Search  and  rescue  calls 1,344          2,123          2,500  cation,  and  other  data  on  boats  for  planning. 

„    ,  Registration  of  boats  is  accomplished  by  volunteer 

boat  registration  agents,  by  direct  mail  to  the  depart- 
The  basic  need  for  registration  and  numbering  is  ment.  and  over  the  counter  at  the  department's  Sac- 
identification  of  boats  and  their  owners  to  aid  agencies  ramento  office.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
engaged  in  search  and  rescue  activities  and  in  en-  registration  intake  is  through  the  agents,  who  receive 
forcement  of  boating  laws.  Local  governments  need  a  no  compensation  from  the  state.  The  agent  system  has 
means  of  identification  to  aid  in  collecting  personal  other  advantages.  Agents  are  familiar  with  boating 
property  taxes  on  boats.  The  State  Board  of  Bqualiza-  problems  and  language ;  are  located  in  boating  cen- 
tion  requires  identification  for  collection  of  sales  taxes  ters ;  in  most  eases  are  open  on  weekends ;  and  serve 
on  occasional  boat  sales.  Boat  dealers  and  financial  as  a  distribution  point  for  boating  laws  and  safety 
institutions  require  evidence  of  ownership  in  making  literature.  There  were  425  agents  as  of  July  1,  1968. 
arrangements  for  financing  purchase  of  boats.  Hull  .^^^^  ^,,„3,  Estimated  Estimated 
numbers  are  necessary  for  positive  identification  of  i967-6g        1968-69        1959-70 

stolen  boats.  Statistics  on  size,  type  and  other  boat  Expenditures 5427,836     $617880     $547 178 

characteristics  are  needed  for  planning  boating  fa-  Pe'-s''""^!  man-years 29.3  38.2  30.7 

cilities.  An  additional  8  man-years  was  provided  for  the 

triennial   renewal   and   2   man-years   for   permanent 

workload  increases  in  1968-69. 

Yacht  and  Ship  Brokers* 

°"*P"*  their  clients,  and  (2)  provide  a  means  for  taking  ef- 

This  element  provides  protection  to  the  public  from  fective  action  against  fraudulent  actions  by  persons 

fraud,  misrepresentation,  coercion,  and  other  illegal  acting  as  middlemen  m  the  sale  of  vessels, 

and  unethical  actions  of  brokers  handling  vessels.  Li-  General  Description 

censes  issued:  Broker  339,  salesman  295,  1967-68. 

The  department  examines  applicants  for  yacht  and 

■^^^^  ship  broker  licenses,  issues  licenses,  and  exercises  sur- 

The  condition  of  a  vessel  with  regard  to  either  its  veillance  over  vessel  broker  operations  through  in- 

safety  features  or  its  monetarv  value  is  easUy  mis-  spections,  investigates  complaints,  and  takes  appropn- 

represented  to  the  uninformed  '  ^^^    administrative    and    court    actions    to    penalize 

violators  and  recover  damages. 
Objectives 

Input  Actual  Estimatetl  Estimated 

The  objectives  of  this  element  are  to  (1)  insure  that  ^       ,.  ^^-^^        ^!^t^t,      ^^^Tlon 

yacht  and  ship  brokers  have  sufficient  legal  and  tech-  ier^ZnermlnrfeTrTV"".!"  =       ^    '2.5        ^    '24 

nical  Imowledge  in  matters  involving  boats  to  protect 

*  Administration  of  Yacht  and  Ship  Brokers  Act  transferred  to  Department  of  Harbors  and  Watercraft  effective  November  13,  1968, 
pursuant  to  Chapter  1459,  Statutes  of  1968. 
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Need 


111.  ADMINISTRATION 

Objectives 


The  department  is  administered  by  the  director  in 
accordance  with  general  policy  guidance  as  deter- 
mined by  the  7-member  Harbors  and  Watercraft 
Commission.  Administrative  service  functions  are 
provided  by  the  department  except  that  accounting, 
auditing,  data  processing  and  personnel  work  are 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
under  contract. 


To  provide  leadership  in  the  development  and  exe- 
cution of  a  program  which  will  best  serve  the  Cali- 
fornia boating  public  and  to  provide  administrative 
services  at  minimum  cost. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Program  Elements : 

Executive    6.6  6.8  6.8 

Administrative  services _  _  _ 

Totals,  Departmental  Administration.  6.6  6.8  6.8 

Less  Amounts  Distributed  to  Other 
Programs : 

Boating  facilities  development _  _  _ 

Boating  safety  and  control _  _  _ 

Net  Totals,  Administration _  _  _ 


$101,103 
43,090 

$144,193 


-$41,816 
-102,377 


$102,142 
48,000 

$150,142 


-$iS,500 
-106,642 


$107,992 
30,000 

$137,992 


-$40,000 
-97,992 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


Feasibility  and  planning  study  loans 

Launching  facility  grants 

Small  Craft  Harbor  Construction  loans 

Repayment  of  General  Fund  loan 

Repayment  of  California  Water  Fund  loan- 
Less  :  Expenditure  timing  adjustment 


Totals,  Loans  and  Grants 

Small  Craft  Harior  Bond  Fund  a 

Harbors  and  Watercraft  Revolving  Fund  b 

General  Fund  

California   Water  Fund  c 

Federal  funds — Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund— 

REVOLVING  FUND  AUGMENTATION 

Augmentation  of  Harbors  and  Watercraft : 

Revolving  Fund  (Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Fund) 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1957-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$115,058 

- 

$75,000 

432,186 

$622,500 

1,194.600 

5,142,400 

4,105,451 

6,200,000 

638,677 

- 

- 

— 

14,426 

— 

- 

- 

-1,250,000 

$6,328,321 

$4,742,377 

$5,219,600 

811,896 

705,Jt51 

— 

8,537,837 

4,128,926 

5,291,947 

-2,899.974 

— 

-280,597 

-181, m 

-92,000 

- 

$4,000,000 


$4,000,000 


208,250 


$4,000,000 


STATE   FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO   LOCAL  AGENCIES  FOR  SMALL  CRAFT  HARBORS 


Need 

There  exists  throughout  the  state  a  deficiency  of 
boating  facilities  especially  boating  berths,  launching 
facilities  and  small  craft  harbors.  This  deficiency  is 
due  to  an  increase  in  population  and  to  the  rapid 
acceptance  of  boating  as  a  means  of  recreation. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  the  further  devel- 
opment of  boating  facilities  vi^here  and  as  needed. 

Output 

Output  will  consist  of  one  planning  study  loan,  six 
launching  facility  grants,  3  small  craft  harbor  con- 
struction loans.  These  do  not  include  on-going 
projects. 

Authority 

Division  1  of  Harbors  and  Navigation  Code. 

General  Description 

The  Department  of  Harbors  and  Watercraft  is  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  or  grants  to  local  governmental 


agencies  for  the  construction  of  recreational  and  com- 
mercial boating  facilities  and  the  improvement  of 
waterways.  Before  any  money  may  be  loaned  or 
granted,  the  Harbors  and  Watercraft  Commission 
must  find  the  project  feasible  from  both  an  engineer- 
ing and  economic  viewpoint,  and  the  Legislature  must 
appropriate  the  required  funds. 

The  department  is  concerned  with  the  construction 
of  boating  facilities  by  public  agencies  and  private 
enterprise  throuhgout  the  state.  Close  cooperative  re- 
latioiaships  are  maintained  with  federal  and  other 
state  agencies  engaged  in  boating  facility  develop- 
ment. Assistance  is  given  to  private  enterprise  in  the 
form  of  advice  on  economic  and  engineering  matters. 

When  the  Small  Craft  Harbors  Law  was  passed  in 
1957,  $5,000,000  from  the  California  Water  Fund  was 
made  available  for  loans  to  local  governments  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  boating  facilities.  The  Har- 
bor Development  Bond  Law  of  1958  made  an  addi- 
tional $10,000,000  available  for  loans. 

The  $5,000,000  and  the  $10,000,000  have  been  ex- 
pended or  allocated  to  specific  projects.  Future  con- 
struction of  boating  facilities  will  be  financed  from  the 
Harbors  and  Watercraft  Kevolving  Fund. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,  State  Financial  Assistance  to  Local  Agencies  for  Small 

Craft   Harbors   $6,328,321  $4,742,377 

Small  Craft  Harbor  Bond  Fund  a S71.S96  705J,51 

Harbors  and  Watercraft  Revolving  Fund  b 8,537,837  4,128,926 

General  Fund -2,899,974 

California  Water  Fund -181,438  -92,000 

Federal  funds — Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund —  — 


$5,219,600 

5,291,941 
-280,597 

208,250 


a  Expenditures  from  bond  fund  not  included  in  overall  budget  totals. 

bA  nonrevenue  fund.  Neither  receipts  nor  expenditures  are  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 

c  Repayment  of  principal  and  Interest  on  loans  to  Lassen  and  Mono  Counties  to  the  California  Water  Fund  from  the  Harbors  and 
Watercraft  Revolving  Fund. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   PARKS  AND   RECREATION 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 


In  December  of  1967  the  Department  of  Parks  and 
Eecreation  was  extensively  reorganized  to  more  effec- 
tively pursue  these  five  principal  objectives : 

1.  To  provide  for  the  meaningful  and  constructive 
use  of  people's  uncommitted  recreational  time  in  an 
increasingly  leisure-oriented  society. 

2.  To  maintain  and  where  necessary  improve  the 
quality  of  California's  environment. 

3.  To  help  the  people  of  California  understand  and 
appreciate  the  state's  cultural,  historic  and  natural 
heritage. 

4.  To  maintain  a  statewide  recreation  plan  that 
includes  a  continuing  analysis  of  the  state's  need  for 
recreational  areas  and  facilities,  and  a  determination 
of  the  levels  of  public  and  private  responsibility  for 
meeting  this  need. 

5.  To  encourage  all  levels  of  government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  throughout  the  state  to  participate, 
whenever  feasible,  in  the  development  and  operation 
of  recreational  facilities. 


Need 

The  ever-increasing  population  in  California  has 
resulted  in  the  expansion  of  the  economy  and  accel- 
erated urbanization.  Technological  advances  have 
created  a  more  affluent  society  with  additional  leisure 
time  which  is  being  spent  indulging  in  recreation.  It 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  meaningful  and  con- 
structive use  of  the  state's  natural  resources  for  rec- 
reational uses  as  well  as  preserve  the  state's  cultural, 
historical  and  natural  heritage. 

Authorit]/ 

Division  5,  Chapter  1,  Article  1,  Sections  5001  to 
5092  of  the  Public  Kesources  Code  authorizes  the  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Eecreation  to  administer,  pro- 
tect and  develop  the  State  Park  System  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people. 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL 

1967-6S 

I.  Statewide  Park  and  Recreation  Planning $315,983 

II.  Development  of  the  State  Park  Svstem 1,89.5,601 

III.  Operation  of  the  State  Park  System 14,262,005 

IV.  Assistance  to  Public  and  Private  Recreational 

Agencies 154, .537 

v.  Administration — distributed  to  programs (1,567,083) 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $16,628,076 

Reimiursements   -1,570,T53 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $15,057,323 

General  Fund 15,057,323 

Hariors  and  Watercraft  Revolving  Fund — 

Personnel  man-years  1,512.6 

SUMMARY  OP  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

I.  Statewide  Park  and  Recreation  Planning - 

II.  Development  of  the  State  Park  System - 

III.  Operation  of  the  State  Park  System - 

IV.  Assistance  to  Public  and  Private  Recreational  Agencies  - 
V.  Administration— distributed  to  programs - 

TOTALS,  AUGMENTATIONS   (General  Fund)   

Personnel  man-years  ~ 

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT $15,057,323 

General  Fund 15,057,323 

Hariors  and  Watercraft  Revolving  Fund ~ 

Personnel  man-years  l,ol-.6 

PROGRAM    AUGMENTATIONS 


ESTIMATED 

196S-69 

$358,487 

2,150,922 

16,186,913 

171,413 
(1,737,946) 

$18,867,735 
-2,086,700 

$16,781,035 
16,781,035 


1,605.6 


$16,781,035 
16,781,035 


1,605.6 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 

$382,567 

2,290,404 

16,928,-520 

243,116 
(2,437,870) 

$19,844,607 
-1,635,055 

$18,209,5.52 

18,08  J,, 5  52 

125,000 

1,640.2 


$1,376 

8.257 

484,357 

869 

(72,429) 

$494,859 

44.7 

$18,704,411 

lS,579,Jtll 

125,000 

1,684.9 


I.  Statewide  Park  and  Recreation  Planning $1,376 

See  discussion  under  Program  V.  Administration 

II.  Development  of  the  State  Park  System $8,257 

See  discussion  under  Program  V.  Administration 

III.  Operation  of  the  State  Park  System $484,357 

Of  the  $484,357  augmentation  proposed  for  this 
program,  $61,927  consists  of  costs  prorated  from 


administration  and  the  remaining  $422,430  is  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  following  items : 

Enforcement  and  Protection :  During  the  1967-68 
fiscal  year,  there  were  1,861  incidents  of  vandalism 
in  the  state  park  system  necessitating  major  repairs 
to  park  facilities  at  a  cost  of  $70,000.  Incidents  of 
vandalism  are  forecast  to  increase  at  a  rate  of  at 
least  2.5  percent  per  year,  while  thefts  and  burglar- 
ies have  risen  almost  400  percent  in  District  I  alone. 
$100,000  is  needed  to  train  and  equip  staff,  as  well 
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PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS— Continued 


as  hire  additional  staff  to  handle  this  rising  prob- 
lem. These  funds  will  enable  the  department  to  pro- 
vide additional  safety  and  protection  to  California 
park  visitors. 

Interpretation:  $31,000  will  be  used  to  hire  one 
state  park  ranger  and  to  provide  operating  expenses 
to  bring  the  parks  to  the  people  by  way  of  an  ex- 
hibit trailer.  The  trailer  will  make  scheduled  ap- 
pearances in  urban  areas  of  California  throughout 
the  year,  in  an  effort  to  make  the  nonpark  visitor 
aware  of  the  recreational  opportunities  being  pro- 
vided for  him  by  the  state.  The  exhibit  will  depict 
the  six  major  periods  of  California's  history,  and 
will  also  visit  schools  to  explain  and  interpret  to 
students  the  need  for  effective  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

San  Diego  Old  Town:  The  200th  California  Cen- 
tennial will  revolve  around  the  city  of  San  Diego, 
a  major  attraction  of  which  will  be  the  newly  ac- 
quired San  Diego  Old  Town  State  Historical  Monu- 
ment. Attendance  is  expected  to  exceed  2  million 
visitors  at  this  facility  in  its  opening  year,  gen- 
erating considerable  revenue.  $167,073  will  be  used 
to  staff  and  maintain  this  valuable  facility. 

San  Onofre  State  Beach :  $124,357  will  be  used  to 
staff  and  maintain  this  facility  scheduled  to  open 
to  the  public  on  July  1,  1969.  Negotiations  with  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  property  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  are  in  their  final  stages.  San  Onofre 
Beach  has  175  acres  of  beach  area  with  6,000  feet 
of  ocean  frontage.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 


surfing  areas  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Heavy  visitor 
use  is  anticipated. 

IV.  Assistance  to  Public   and  Private  Recreational 
Agencies $869 

See  discussion  under  Program  V.  Administration 

V.  Administration    ($72,429) 

Included  within  this  program,  with  the  costs  being 
prorated  back  to  the  other  four  programs,  are  funds 
to  support  the  following  items: 

Centralized  Training — The  department  employs 
approximately  400  state  park  rangers,  none  of  whom 
have  received  any  centralized  departmental  train- 
ing. A  centralized  training  facility  with  one  train- 
ing ofQcer  I,  one  stenographer  II  and  related  ex- 
penses at  a  total  cost  of  $56,518  will  concentrate 
on  areas  of  park  administration,  interpretation, 
public  and  employee  safety,  and  law  enforcement. 
The  training  will  enable  the  field  employees  to  pro- 
vide better  and  more  professional  service  to  the 
public. 

Management  Improvements — Identification  of 
management  needs  and  reduction  of  excessive 
amounts  of  overtime  in  the  data  processing  section 
requiring  one  assistant  data  processing  systems  ana- 
lyst and  1.3  key  punch  operators  at  a  cost  of  $15,911 
will  provide  a  better  utilization  of  funds  and  im- 
provement of  management  processes  and  related  re- 
ports. These  management  improvements  envision  the 
conversion  to  computerized  operation. 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  STATEWIDE  PARK  AND  RECREATION  PLANNING 


Need 

^  The  growth  of  California's  population,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  economy,  accelerated  urbanization  and 
growth  in  the  competitive  demand  for  resources  re- 
quires long-range  planning  to  acquire  and  develop 
lands  for  the  recreational  use  of  all  the  people  of 
California  and  its  visitors.  This  long-range  planning 
effort  must  be  coordinated  with  all  agencies  of  govern- 


ment who  are  suppliers  of  recreational  facilities  to  in- 
sure an  adequate  balance  of  those  facilities,  geograph- 
ically located  to  satisfy  the   demonstrated  demand. 

Oijectives 

The  broad  objectives  of  this  program  are  to  gather 
information  that  will  determine  the  recreational  needs 
of  the  public  and  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  public 
agencies  in  providing  those  recreational  facilities. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  f General 

Fund)    

Program  Elements : 

Statewide  Park  and  Recreation  Plan 
State  Park  System  Plan 


28.7 


30.5 


31.2 


$315,933 


$358,487 


$382,567 


1 

22.4 

22.8 

$231,579 

$262,771 

$280,422 

7.7 

8.1 

8.4 

84,354 

95,716 

102,145 

RESOURCES 
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I.  STATEWIDE  PARK  AND  RECREATION  PLANNING— Continued 
Statewide  Park  and  Recreation  Plan 


Output 

There  is  continuous  activity  related  to  the  prep- 
aration and  maintenance  of  the  California  Outdoor 
Eecreation  Eesources  Plan  which  includes  mainte- 
nance of  the  Park  and  Recreation  Information  Sys- 
tem (PARIS),  review  of  federal  and  local  plans  and 
reports  in  liaison  with  other  recreational  suppliers. 


1968-69 


1969-70 


Special  studies 
Need 


5 


In  the  field  of  recreation  there  are  many  suppliers 
and  many  users.  However,  in  the  past,  there  has  been 
no  coordinating  agency.  These  suppliers  include 
public  and  private  agencies  and,  in  the  past,  they 
have  been  supplying  recreation  without  being  able  to 
fully  demonstrate  that  a  need  existed. 

The  State  Park  and  Recreation  Plan  Element  is 
designed  to  supply  the  required  information  as  to 
supply-and-demand  relationships  and  to  delineate  the 
agency,  private  or  public,  which  should  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  meeting  the  recreational  deficiencies 
of  the  state. 

Oijectives 

The  objectives  of  this  element  are  to  identify  rec- 
reational deficiencies  by  type  in  geographical  areas 
and  to  determine  how  these  deficiencies  should  be  met. 

General  Description 

A  key  factor  in  this  program  element  is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  PARIS  system.  This  system  contains 
both  supply-and-demand  information,  and  a  program 


to  compare  the  allocated  supply  to  the  metro-zone  de- 
mand, thereby  computing  deficiencies. 

The  demand  information  is  supplied  by  a  social- 
economic  analysis  of  the  population  by  geographical 
area  and  their  potential  use  of  recreational  facilities 
to  meet  their  leisure  time  requirements. 

The  staff  associated  with  this  program  element 
works  with  all  levels  of  government,  recreational  user 
groups,  recreation  resource  suppliers,  and  special  in- 
terest groups  in  defining  responsibilities  for  meeting 
the  recreational  demands  that  are  not  considered  to 
be  state  responsibilities. 

This  staff  is  also  responsible  for  reviewing,  analyz- 
ing and  commenting  on  the  various  plans  and  pro- 
posals of  public  works  agencies  and  recreational  sup- 
pliers and  comparing  these  local  plans  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Outdoor  Recreation  Plan.  In  performing  this 
activity,  the  California  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  is 
continually  updated  and  allows  California  to  remain 
eligible  for  federal  grants. 

This  staff:  is  also  responsible  for  maintaining  liai- 
son with  other  special  interest  groups  associated  with 
recreation,  such  as  manufacturers  of  recreational 
equipment,  in  an  effort  to  spot  changes  in  recreational 
trends;  and,  therefore,  make  allowances  for  these 
trend  changes  in  the  California  Outdoor  Recreation 
Plan. 

Along  these  lines,  this  staff  is  also  required  to  make 
special  studies  as  required  by  the  emerging  problems 
created  by  our  growing  society. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $231,579 

Personnel  man-years 21 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$262,771 
22.4 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$280,422 
22.8 


State  Park  System  Plan 


Output 

The  following  plans  will  be  initiated  and  hopefully 
completed  along  with  establishing  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment priorities  for  the  state  park  system: 

Work  Plan— 1968-69 

A.  Desert  Landscape  Province  Plan 

B.  Redwood  Landscape  Province  Plan 

C.  Coastline  Plan 

D.  Tahoe  Basin  Plan 

B.  Plan  for  Acquisition  of  Inholdings 
F.  Historical  Preservation  Plan 

Work  Plan— 1969-70 

A.  Northeast  Volcanic  Landscape  Province  Plan 

B.  Great  Valley  Landscape  Province  Plan 

C.  Southwest   Mountains   and   Valleys   Landscape 
Province  Plan 

D.  Disposal  of  Marginal  Units 

E.  Acquisition  of  Federal  Lands 

F.  Interpreting  Park  System  Resources 


Need 

Once  the  Statewide  Park  and  Recreation  Plan  ele- 
ment generates  information,  there  exists  a  need  to 
define  state  park  goals  and  responsibilities.  Priorities 
for  acquisition  and  development  of  state-responsible 
recreational  facilities  must  be  established. 

An  orderly  development  plan  to  meet  the  demon- 
strated deficiencies  requires  that  a  State  Park  System 
Plan  be  established  and  maintained. 

Oijectives 

The  objectives  of  this  program  element  is  to  deter- 
mine the  goals,  objectives  and  responsibilities  of  the 
State  Park  System  in  relationship  to  other  recrea- 
tional suppliers.  This  objective  can  be  best  met  by 
continually  updating  the  State  Park  System  Plan  and 
the  five-year  and  20-year  development  plans  contained 
in  the  State  Park  System  Plan. 

General  Description 

The  staff  assigned  to  this  element  is  responsible  for 
determining  priorities  for  acquisition  and  development 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   PARKS  AND   RECREATION — Continued 

I.  STATEWIDE   PARK   AND   RECREATION    PLANNING— Continued 
State  Park  System  Plan — Continued 


of  those  properties  required  to  meet  the  recreational 
needs  that  have  been  determined  to  be  a  state  respon- 
sibility. The  continuing  staff  effort  in  this  area  results 
in  the  five-year  and  20-year  projections  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  State  Park  System  Plan. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $84,354 

Personnel  man-years 7.7 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$95,716 
8.1 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$102,145 
8.4 


II.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  STATE  PARK  SYSTEM 


Need 


The  State  Park  System  Plan  is  designed  to  provide 
information  as  to  present  and  future  needs.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  acquire  lands  to  preserve  the  unique  and 
representative  natural  areas  of  the  state  for  the  ex- 
amples of  the  cultural  element  of  each  period  of  his- 
tory and  to  provide  the  required  types  of  recreation 
areas  to  satisfy  the  particular  regional  needs. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  evaluate  poten- 
tial recreation  sites  in  areas  of  need  as  indicated  by 
the  State  Park  System  Plan;  to  acquire  sites  which 


have  been  authorized;  and  to  plan  and  design  facili- 
ties that  will  meet  the  needs  set  forth  in  the  State 
Park  System  Plan. 

Workload  Information 

The  increase  in  this  program  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
department's  historical  and  archeological  staff  increas- 
ing their  output  to  it.  At  present,  the  lack  of  his- 
torical and/or  archeological  data  has  caused  certain 
development  planning  to  be  delayed.  The  remaining 
portion  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  need  to  more 
thoroughly  review  proposed  concessions  development 
plans. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 175.6       185          186  $1,895,601 

Workload  adjustments -             -              1  - 

Totals,     Development     of     the     State 

Park  System 175.6       185          187  $1,895,601 

General  Fund 964,038 

Reimbursements 931,563 

Program  Elements : 

Acquisition 38.6         40.7        41  $417,082 

Construction 137         144.3      146  1,478,569 


$2,150,922 


$2,150,922 

943,816 

1,207,106 

$473,203 
1,677,719 


$2,275,434 
14,970 


$2,290,404 

1,401,086 

889,318 

$503,889 
1,786,515 


Acquisition 

Output  Objectives 

1968-69  1959-70 

Reconnaissance  studies 7                 4  The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  acquire  lands 

Feas'ibiiit7stud?ir_ ^6                1  ^P°^  ^^^'^'^  *°  develop  recreational  facilities,  and  for 

Acquisition  plans  I 15                40  the  preservation  of  natural  and  historical  areas  of 

Funded  acquisition  projects 63               75  statewide  significance. 

(dollar  value — millions)    ($53)             ($40)  '^ 

Bxchaniei":::::::::::::::::::::::::::     ^i          ^i  ^^"^'""^  ^^^f^p*'"" 

Acquisition  of  real  property  requires  project  studies 

Need  which  are  carried  out  at  three  levels :  reconnaissance, 

T-,               „  . ,           .  ■       1  •               •             1   .  •       J.T.  preliminary  studies  and  feasibility  studies.  The  prepa- 

Because  of  the  continual  increase  m  population  the  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  acquisition  projects  requires  certain 

competition  for  lands  is  becoming  acute.  This  increase  ^^^^        ^^^^  ^^  ^^^"^      ^^^  f^^^  ownership  studies, 

m  population  directly  reflects  the  rapid  increase  in  ^^^^^^  acquisition  is  accomplished  by  the  Department 

the  demand  for  recreational  facilities.  Therefore,  it  is  ^^   q^^^^^^^   BevYiees,   Property  Acquisition  Service, 

essential  that  an  acquisition  program  be  continued  m  „.,,    „,  „„  i-  v ^;li,  +i„v  ^„^„„+^„,,+ 

accordance  with  the  State  Park  System  Plan  that  will  ^'*^  '^°'''  ^'^''°''  ^'*^  ^^'^  department. 

provide  those  historic  sites  and  preserve  those  exam-  input                                           Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

pies  of  natural  and  scenic  landscape  that  remain  in  Expenditures $417,012      $47X208      $10^889 

tne  state.  Personnel  man-years 38.6  40.7  41 


RESOURCES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS  AND  RECREATION— Continued 
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II.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  STATE  PARK  SYSTEM 
Construction 


Output 

The  output  of  this  element  is  new  recreational  fa- 
cilities in  the  State  Park  System.  During  any  one 
fiscal  year,  the  staff  is  working  on  both  funded  proj- 
ects and  projects  to  be  funded. 


Year  of  Funding 

1970-71      1971-72 

1972-73 

12              10 

6 

41,616      66,000 

22,410 

63,000     25,320 

52,800 

Funded  Projects  Completed 

Campsites 

Picnic   sites 

Parliing  spaces 

Boat  ramps 

Roads    (miles) 


196S-69 

787 

320 

2,826 

2 

8  3 
Trails   (feet)  ' IIIIII       30,800' 

Concessionaire   Projects 7 

Output  on  projects  to  be  funded  consists  primarily 
of  Yarious  plans. 


1969-70 
421 

690 
2 

10.9 
3,400 

6 


1968-69  Output 

Type  Plan : 

Prospectus  

Land-use  plan 

General  development 

Developed  area 

Budget  request 


In  Process 
196S-69 

6 
10 
18 
41 
39 


Com.pleted 
196S-69 

3 

5 
11 
30 
30 


1969-70  Output  In  Process  Completed 

Type  Plan :  1969-70  1969-70 

Prospectus 7  3 

Land-use  plan   9  3 

General  development 18  9 

Developed   area   33  17 

Budget  request : 43  17 

NOTE:  1973-74  projects  have  not  been  authorized  at  the  date  of  this  printing.  When 
authorized,  some  of  the  portions  of  the  planning  process  wili  begin  in  1969-70. 
Therefore,  more  plans  will  be  in  process  during  1969-70  than  indicated  above. 

After  these  projects  have  been  funded  and  con- 
structed, they  will  provide  the  following  additional 
recreational  facilities : 


Facilities 

Campsites— family 
Campsites — group  _ 
Picnic  site — family 
Picnic  site — group 


1969-70 
236 

4 
522 

1 


Parking 3,470 


Year  of  Funding 
1970-71      1971-72 

915 

1 
2,230 

1 
6,980 


418 
820 


1972-73 
610 
3 
375 


1969-70 

Boat  ramps    (lanes) 19 

Roads    (feet)    31,140 

Trails   (feet)  36,560 

In  addition  to  the  above  recreational  facilities,  this 
element  also  provides  utility  facilities  such  as  sewage, 
water,  electric  and  other  recreational  facilities  such 
as  interpretative  displays  and  historical  restorations. 

Need 

After  recreational  sites  have  been  acquired,  recrea- 
tional facilities  should  be  developed  to  meet  the  recre- 
ational needs  as  identified  by  the  State  Park  System 
Plan.  This  program  element  is  designed  to  provide  the 
necessary  plans  for  construction  of  these  facilities. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  plan  and  design 
facilities  which  will  provide  various  services  to  the 
public,  including  a  program  of  information  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  State  Park  System. 

General  Description 

The  construction  element  of  this  program  provides 
plans,  specifications,  cost  estimates  and  design  criteria 
for  the  presentation  of  project  proposals  for  funding 
approval.  The  project  construction  process,  which  be- 
gins after  the  project  has  been  funded,  requires  the 
preparation  of  working  drawings,  processing  of  ap- 
provals through  the  Public  "Works  Board,  transfer  of 
certain  projects  to  the  Office  of  Architecture  and  Con- 
struction or  other  agencies  and  the  actual  construction 
of  new  facilities. 


2,651       1,326 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $1,478,569 

Personnel  man-years 137 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$1,677,719 
144.3 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$1,786,515 
146 


III.  OPERATION  OF  THE  STATE  PARK  SYSTEM 


Output 

The  output  of  this  program  is  best  expressed  by  the 
number  of  visitors  who  use  the  State  Park  System 
facilities. 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Visitors   36,951,762   40,000,000   41,500,000 

Need 

The  State  of  California  has  expended  considerable 
sums  over  the  years  to  acquire  and  develop  the  State 
Park  System.  As  of  June  30,  1968,  the  system  held 
the  following  assets : 

Land $152,345,096 

Improvements 44,610,454 

Equipment 4,614,367 


Totals   $201,569,917 


These  recreational  facilities  must  be  operated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  provide  the  recreational  experi- 
ence that  the  system  was  designed  to  provide  and,  at 
the  same  time,  insure  their  continued  existence  for 
future  generations. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  parks  for  the  benefit  of  over  35,000,000 
visitors  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year.  These  facilities  con- 
sist of : 

Acres   800,391 

Campsites 7,478 

Day-use  sites 5,404 

Group-use  sites 137 

Parking  space,   acres 495 

Trails 497 

"Water  frontage,  miles 532 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS  AND   RECREATION — Continued 

ill.  OPERATION  OF  THE  STATE  PARK  SYSTEM— Continued 


Workload  Information 

In  response  to  rising  visitor  demand,  the  depart- 
ment is  installing  the  following  additional  facilities 
in  the  State  Park  System:  761  campsites,  155  picnic 
units,  1,691  parking  spaces,  two  boat  ramps,  and  160 
boat  slips.  The  need  to  properly  operate  and  main- 


tain these  new  facilities  has  resulted  in  the  increased 
costs  of  this  program. 

The  Harbors  and  Watereraft  Eevolving  Fund  is 
providing  $125,000  in  1969-70  to  cover  the  enforce- 
ment of  boating  regulations  in  lakes  and  reservoirs  of 
the  State  Park  System. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


NO.  OF  POSITIONS 


66-67     67-68    68-69 
(Filled)         (tulh.)       (Aulh.) 


ACTUAL 
1966-67 


ESTIMATED 
1967-68 


PROPOSED 
1968-69 


$16,186,913 

$16,414,302 
514,218 

$16,186,913 
15,U2,lSJt 

•ru,^79 

$16,928,520 

16,219.786 
125,000 
583,731, 

$6,100,848 

4,734,672 

3,912,377 

1,128,228 

268,703 

42,085 

$6,257,161 

5,013,629 

4,142,867 

1,185,763 

284,i)34 

44,566 

Continuing  program  costs 1,293.3    1,375.1    1,359.6  $14,262,005 

Workload  adjustments -  -  42.4  - 

Totals,   Operation   of   the   State    Park 

System    1,293.3    1,375.1    1,402  $14,262,005 

General  Fund   13,70^,286 

Harbors  and  Watereraft  Revolving  Fund - 

Reimbursements    557,719 

Program  Elements : 

Public  protection  and  assistance 487.4       518.3       528.4  $5,375,350 

Cleanup  and  groundskeeping 378.3       402.2       410.1  4,171,636 

Maintenance 312.6      332.4      338.9  3,447,127 

Interpretive  services 90.1         95.8         97.7  994,062 

Resource  management  and  protection         21.5         22.8         23.3  236,749 

Concessions 3.4          3.6          3.6  37,081 

Public  Protection  and  Assistance 

protect  and  preserve  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 

public.  Public  protection  and  assistance  requires  con- 

The  State  Park  System  was  established  in  1927  with  stant  attention   and  varies  with  the  usage,   season, 

land  and  facilities.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  weather  and  type  of  unit. 

numerous  acquisitions  and  developments,  as  well  as 

a  tremendous  increase  in  public  usage.  It  has  been  General  Description 

necessary  to  protect  the  natural  values  along  with  r^^-^  ^-^^^^^^  ^^  ^■^^^  gt^te  Park  System's  Operations 

protectmg  and  rendering  assistance  to  the  public.  Program- 

The  extent  to  which  this  need  is  being  met  by  other  ,     »      i  ...  ,.  ^  ■,       n  ,         , 

public  entities  is  that  local  law  enforcement  agencies  ,    ^-  ^^f?^^^  J.^^itor  safety  and  enforcement  prob- 

have  joint  jurisdiction  and  render  law  enforcement  ^^^^  """f  practices  and  takes  corrective  actions  as 

assistance  for  major  criminal  acts  and  public  disorders  requirea. 

when  called.  2.  Plans  and  directs  activities  designed  to  reduce 

hazards  to  the  public,  the  staff  and  to  the  natural  and 

Objectives  physical  features  of  the  unit. 

The  broad  objective  of  the  public  protection  and  3.  Patrols  and  enforces  laws,  rules  and  regulations 

assistance  element  of  the  State  Park  System's  Opera-  and   provides    assistance    to    the    public    and    rescue 

tions  Program  is  to  assure  that  persons  utilizing  state  services. 

park  facilities  can  be  assured  of  the  protection  and  4.  Collects,  accounts  for  fees  and  transmits  receipts 

assistance  necessary  so  that  they  may  safely  enjoy  the  for  use  of  park  facilities, 
various  activities  available  to  them. 

In  addition,  the  material  values  and  man-made  fa-  '"P"*                                          i^^^'l^'g        i96s!69        Vges^^o 

cilities  require  constant  vigilance  and  actions  that  will  Expenditures    $5,375,350  $6,100,848  $6,257,161 

Personnel  man-years 487.4  518.3  528.4 

Cleanup  and  Groundsl<eeping 
Output  EstimafEd 

1968-^9 

Cleanup    and   maintain    lands,    natural    resources,  Number  of  camp  units 7,478 

grounds  and  landscaping  in  183  units  of  the  state      gxl^^^of  "^rotp  ^^r^sii::::::::::::::::::::::::::  Ml 

park   system   including  but  not  limited  to   the   fol-  Acres  of  parking 495 

lowing :  Miles  of  trails   497 

Miles   of  waterfront 532 

Bliles  of  roads 1,113 
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III.  OPERATION  OF  THE  STATE  PARK  SYSTEM— Continued 
Cleanup  and  Groundskeeping — Continued 


Need 


The  state  park  system  was  established  in  1927  with 
lands  and  facilities.  Since  that  tune  there  have  been 
numerous  acquisitions  and  developments.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  these  lands,  natural  resources, 
grounds  and  landscaping  in  a  manner  which  provides 
for  safe  and  healthful  use  and  enjoyment  by  the 
public. 

Objectives 

The  broad  objective  of  the  cleanup  and  grounds- 
keeping  element  of  the  State  Park  System's  Opera- 
tions Program  is  to  maintain  and  care  for  the  de- 
partment's lands  and  natural  resources,  including 
grounds  and  landscaping.  Services  are  periodic  and 
vary  from  cleaning  camp  and  picnic  areas  and  beaches 
several  times  each  week  to  cleaning  roadsides,  stream- 
beds,  trails  and  more  remote  areas  on  a  weekly, 
monthly  or  semiannual  basis.  Mowing  of  lawns,  water- 
ing, plantings,  fertilization,  pruning  and  removal  or 
pruning  of  dead  or  dangerous  trees  will  vary  from 
unit  to  unit  and  must  be  scheduled.  Cleanup  and 
groundskeeping  requirements  vary  with  use,  type  of 


area  (beach,  mountain,  etc.),  season,  weather,  vandal- 
ism and  availability  of  funds. 

General  Description 

This  element  of  the  State  Park  System's  Opera- 
tions Program : 

1.  Determines  cleanup  and  groundskeeping  require- 
ments and  establishes  priorities. 

2.  Establishes  uniform  standards  and  levels  of 
cleanup  and  groundskeeping  for  units  of  the  state 
park  system  and  the  various  areas  therein. 

3.  Accomplishes  the  cleanup  and  groundskeeping 
program  through  economical  use  of  manpower,  equip- 
ment, tools  and  supplies. 

4.  Monitors  the  program  to  insure  compliance  and 
uniformity  insofar  as  is  reasonable  on  a  statewide 
basis. 

5.  Prepares  annual  and  long-range  reports  which 
detail  accomplishments  and  lists  goals. 


Input 


Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


i,171,636    $4,734,672    $5,013,629 


378.3 


402.2 


410.1 


Maintenance 

Output  day  to  painting  on  an  annual  or  biennial  schedule 

Cleanup,    repair   and   maintain   all   facilities   and  to  reroofing  buildings  on  a  decadal  basis.  Maintenance 

structures  in  183  units  of  the  State  Park  System  P^^ols  vary  with  use    type  of  construction,  season, 

which  includes  but  not  limited  to  the  following :  weather,  vandalism  and  availability  of  funds. 

Input  Estimated  Description 

1968-69 

Number  of  buildings 3,8.34  This  element  of  the  State  Park  System's  Operation 

Miles  of  road 1,113  -p  J  f 

Number  of  boat  ramps 135  rrogram : 

Acres  of  parking 495  1.  Determines  maintenance  requirements  and  estab- 

Number   of   camp   units 7,478  Hsilipo  -nrinritipt! 

Number  of  picnic  units 5,404  iisnes  priorities.  ,     ,        ,  » 

2.  Establishes    uniiorm    standards    and    levels    of 

■^^^^  maintenance    for    buildings    and    structures;    roads, 

The  state  has  invested  many  miUions  of  dollars  in  launching  ramps  and  parking  lots;   and  equipment 

the  development  of  facilities  and  structures  in  the  ^  „  tools.  ,,  ■, 

State  Park  System.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  normal  3.  Accomplishes  the  maintenance  program  through 

repairs  and  maintenance  to  protect  this  large  invest-  economical  use  of  manpower,   equipment,   tools  and 

ment   and   to   provide   safe   and   clean  facilities   for  supplies. 

public  use  •  Monitors  the  program  to  msure  compliance  and 

uniformity  insofar  as   is  reasonable   on  a  statewide 

Otjectives  basis. 

mi       ,  •     ,.       .    ,  •  1    i!      iT.        £        J  T.     lit,  5-  Prepares  annual  and  long-range  reports  which 

The  objective  is  Ix)  provide  for  the  safe  and  health-  ^^^^jj  accomplishments  and  lists  goals, 
lul  use  of  the  State  Park  System  by  the  public  through  ^ 

the  maintenance  of  the  department's  facilities,  struc-  input  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

4.  J  •  i      Ti/r    ■     i  •  -J-  J  1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

tures   and   equipment.   Maintenance   is  periodic   and  Expenditures $3,447,127  $3,912,377  $4,142,867 

varies  irom  cleaning  rest  rooms  several  times  each  Personnel  man-years 312.6  332.4  838.9 


Interpretive  Services 


Need 


It  is  necessary  to  define  the  specific  values  for 
each  park  unit  and  to  interpret  those  values  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  In  so  doing  the  public  becomes 


aware  of  the  natural,  archeological  and  historical  sig- 
nificance of  his  surroundings  and  develops  a  greater 
appreciation  of  things  past  and  present. 
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III.  OPERATION  OF  THE  STATE  PARK  SYSTEM— Continued 
Interpretive  Services — Continued 


Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  prog-rani  element  is  to  inter- 
pret the  cultural  and  natural  resources  of  the  State 
Park  System  for  the  understanding,  inspiration  and 
appreciation  of  the  people;  to  enhance  visitor  enjoy- 
ment; to  stimulate  curiosity  and  self-discovery;  and 
to  inspire  personal  involvement,  participation  and 
identification  M-itb  the  subject  so  as  to: 

1.  Develop  an  awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
interrelationships  of  all  nature,  including  man. 

2.  Develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  pride  in 
the  preservation,  care  and  wise  use  of  the  natural 
environment  and  cultural  elements  encompassed  in 
the  outstanding  heritage  of  natural  and  hiunan  history 
with  which  California  is  so  lavishly  endowed. 

Description 

The  staff  assigned  to  this  program  element  plans 
and  directs  the  interpretation  and  conservation  edu- 
cation program  of  the  department  to   enhance  the 


visitors'  understanding,  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
of  the  State  Park  System;  conducts  tlie  applied  re- 
search necessary  for  effective  interpretation  of  the  nat- 
ural, historical  and  recreational  resources;  plans  and 
develops  exhibits,  museums,  campfire  programs, 
guided  and  self-guided  tours,  audio-visual  presenta- 
tions and  publications;  handles  the  departmental 
audio-visual  and  photographic  activities;  administers 
the  Historical  Landmarks  Program  and  maintains 
liaison  with  historical  societies,  private  organizations 
and  public  interpretive  agencies;  advises  the  director 
on  gifts  of  personal  property;  administers  the  de- 
partment's accessioning  and  cataloging  sj^stem  for 
artifact  and  specimen  collections;  and  assists  the  dis- 
trict offices  and  units  in  the  selection  and  training  of 
personnel  for  field  assignments. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $994,062    $1,128,228    $1,185,763 

Personnel  man-years 90.1  95.8  97.7 


Concessions 

°"*P"*  1968-69        1969-70  °^  revenue  for  the  state  as  well  as  employment  oppor- 

Prepare  new  contracts 29  12  tunities. 

Prepare   renewal   contracts,   leases   and 

permits 60  65  Objectives 

Install   new  concessions   29  11 

Prepare  feasibility  studies 31  16  The  objective  of  the  Concessions  Division  is  to  pro- 

AclXn?stL™conclssi"on'cont7a'e"tr::::::  112  141  '^ide  and  maintain  good  concession  facilities  for  the 

Administer  leases 54  55  purpose  of  furnishing  good  Service  at  reasonable  prices 

ix™iii>l'7nsrancf^oliSeri°l^-:---  160  190  ^^T  the  convenience  of  the  public.  The  use  of  private 

capital  for  concession  development  is  encouraged  when 

^^^^  the  state  is  unable  to  provide  services  or  facilities  for 

A  «„„„„„^-  11.        J      T       J  4.  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  public. 

A  concessions  program  has  been  developed  to  pro-  •'  ^ 

vide  a  convenient  source  of  service  within  some  units  input  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

of  the  park  system.  This  service,  arranged  by  agree-  Expenditures $37,081       fSss      Se 

ment  with  private  individuals  provides  a  small  source  Personnel  man-years 8.4  3.6  3.6 


Resource  Management  and  Protection 


Need 


The  resources  of  the  state  park  system — scenic 
historic,  scientific  and  recreational — and  the  lands  on 
which  they  are  situated  must  be  continually  evaluated, 
managed  and  protected  in  order  that  they  be  perpetu- 
ated for  continuing  usefulness  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

objectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  further  resource 
management  programs  that  enhance  recreational  op- 
portunities and  values  for  the  people  of  California. 
Eesources  acquired  and  included  in  the  state  park 
system  become  park  values  and  must  be  protected  and 
defended  against  a  wide  variety  of  both  routine  and 
exceptional  damaging  influences.  The  processes  of 
natural    change    that    continually    occur    can    cause 


natural  park  values  to  deteriorate  or  even  disappear 
if  they  are  allowed  to  proceed  without  interference. 
Hazards  to  visitors  must  be  recognized  and  brought 
under  acceptable  control  without  serious  deterioration 
in  park  values. 

General  Description 

This  program  element: 

1.  Provides  constant  routine  and  special  protection 
for  state  park  system  resources  and  facilities. 

2.  Performs  field  reconnaissance  and  detailed 
studies  to  identify  and  evaluate  remains  of  past  civili- 
zation ;  and  provides  consultation  concerning  archeo- 
logical  resources  in  relation  to  the  state  park  system. 

3.  Undertakes  both  field  and  documentary  research 
and  offers  consultative  services  with  respect  to  histori- 
cal resources  and  values. 


RESOUKCES 
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III.  OPERATION  OF  THE  STATE  PARK  SYSTEM— Continued 
Resource  Management  and  Protection — Continued 


4.  Analyzes  scenic  and  biological  values ;  -undertakes 
analyses  and  research  leading  to  the  formulation  of 
management  programs  for  the  vegetative  and  wildlife 
resources  of  the  state  park  system;  formulates  spe- 
cial protective  measures;  and  maintains  a  program 
for  controlling  natural  hazards  to  visitors. 

5.  Maintains  legal  and  graphic  documents  pertain- 
ing to  land  ownership  by  the  department;  processes 


all  nonfunded  acquisition  transactions;  and  handles 
easement  and  right-of-way  matters. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $236,749 

Personnel  man-years 21.5 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$268,703 
22.8 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$284,.^34 
23.3 


IV.  ASSISTANCE  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  RECREATIONAL  AGENCIES 


Need 


Population  expansion  and  increased  leisure  time  in 
California  are  creating  an  ever  increasing  need  for 
recreational  facilities  throughout  the  state.  Without  a 
program  to  assist  public  and  private  recreational 
agencies,  the  State  of  California  could  forego  more 
than  $25,000,000  in  federal  and  state  bond  aid  and 
private  donations.  Californians  are  provided  numer- 
ous recreational  facilities  through  the  administration 
of  this  program ;  and  it  is  essential  that  sufficient  staff 
be  maintained  to  keep  abreast  of  the  federal  require- 
ments that  must  be  met  to  qualify  as  an  administering 
agency.  The  increasing  amount  and  availability  of 
grants  and  private  donations  to  the  state  far  outweigh 
the  cost  of  periodic  staff  adjustments  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  program. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  procure  and 
administer  to  public  and  private  recreational  agencies 
grants  from  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  the  State  Bond  Fund,  and  the  National 


Historic  Preservation  Act;  and  donations  from  the 
private  sector  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  need  for 
recreational  facilities  in  California. 

Workload  Information 

This  program  involves  the  administration  of  the 
State  Bond  Fund  and  the  Federal  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  recently  changed  its  requirements  with  re- 
gard to  the  administration  of  projects  supported  by 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  These  re- 
quirements will  make  it  necessary  to  (1)  conduct  an- 
nual inspections  and  prepare  status  reports  on  all 
active  projects,  (2)  conduct  final  inspections  and  pre- 
pare final  reports  on  all  completed  development  proj- 
ects, and  (3)  prepare  and  submit  annual  compliance 
reports  certifying  that  every  completed  project  is 
being  retained,  operated  and  maintained  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  agreement  between  the  state 
and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  In  complying 
with  these  requirements,  the  number  of  man-hours 
required  per  project  will  increase  significantly. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 15  15  15 

Worlsload  adjustments -  -  5 

Totals,  Assistance  to   Public  and  Pri- 
vate  Recreational   Agencies 15  15  20 

General  Fund 7  3.2  6.7 

Reimbursements    8  11.8  13.2 

Program  Elements : 

Grants  to  state  and  local  agencies 12.2  12.2  16.3 

Procurement  of  financial  aid  and  gifts  0.9  0.9  1.2 

Consultative  services 1.9  1.9  2.5 


$154,537 


$154,.537 
73,066 
81A71 

$126,102 

9,118 

19,317 


$171,413 


$171,413 

36,598 

134,815 

$139,873 
10,113 
21,427 


$193,901 
49,215 


$243,116 

81.113 

162,003 

$198,383 
14.344 
30,389 


Need 


California's  population  is  rising  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  500,000  people  each  year.  The  resultant  need  for 
additional  recreational  facilities  throughout  the  state 
and  the  cost  of  these  facilities  exceed  the  flLnancial 
capability  of  local  governmental  agencies.  To  meet  this 
rising  demand,  the  federal  government  has  established 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  the 
State  Legislature  has  established  the  State  Bond  Act. 


Grants  to  State  and  Local  Agencies 

These  combined  funds  will  bring  an  average  of  $25,- 
300,000  to  local  agencies  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  for 
the  acquisition  and  development  of  these  much  needed 
facilities. 


Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  of  the  program  is  to 
qualify  the  State  of  California  as  a  recipient  of  grants 
from  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  and  ad- 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   PARKS  AND   RECREATEON — Continued 

IV.  ASSISTANCE  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  RECREATIONAL  AGENCIES— Continued 
Grants  to  State  and  Local  Agencies — Continued 


minister  to  local  governmental  agencies  $25,300,000 
in  grants  from  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  and  the  State  Bond  Act.  This  amount 
represents  168  on-going  projects  for  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  park  facilities  throughout  Cali- 
fornia. 

Description 

Staff  assigned  to  this  program  element  prepares, 
disseminates  and  interprets  program  information  on 
a  continuing  basis  for  the  benefit  of  state  and  local 
agencies;  reviews,  evaluates  (through. field  and  office 
analysis)  and  recommends  to  the  director  for  funding 
on  an  annual  basis,  projects  submitted  under  the  pro- 
gram; coordinates  the  review  of  all  acquisition  and 
development  projects  with  the  Land  Section,  Design 


Section  and  Construction  Section ;  processes  proposals, 
agreements  and  amendments  on  a  continuing  basis  for 
submission  to  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the 
Department  of  General  Services  and  applicable  state 
and  local  participants;  conducts  interim  and  final  on- 
site  inspections,  prepares  final  progress  reports  and 
coordinates  other  information  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion and  payment  of  all  projects;  and  fulfills  the 
state's  responsibility,  through  annual  inspections  and 
reports,  of  assuring  that  completed  facilities  assisted 
through  the  program  are  retained,  operated  and  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  the  project  agreements. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $126,102 

Personnel  man-years 12.2 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$139,873  $198,383 
12.2  16.3 


Procurement  of  Financial  Aid  and  Gifts 


Need 


The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation has  assigned  to  this  element  responsibility  for 
developing  the  means  by  which  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations can  contribute  monetary  and  material 
gifts  to  the  state  park  system  and  to  seek  funds 
through  federal  agencies  to  supplement  state  funds 
for  planning,  acquisition  and  development  purposes. 
Section  508  of  the  Public  Resources  Code  authorizes 
the  director  to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  department, 
federal  grants  for  these  purposes.  During  the  past  18 
years  the  department  has  received  gifts  totaling  over 
nine  million  dollars  without  any  concerted  effort.  The 
active  solicitation  of  such  aid  should  bring  the  state 
a  substantial  amount  of  park  funding. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  identify  financial 
assistance  sources  for  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 


tors and  to  develop  the  means  by  which  individuals 
and  organizations  can  contribute  monetary  and  mate- 
rial gifts  to  the  state  park  system. 

General  Description 

Staff  will  seek,  through  private  sources,  gifts  of 
land,  objects,  collections  and  artifacts  from  individ- 
uals, corporations  and  foundations.  Staff  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  the  fund  raising  activities 
of  many  organizations  that  will  be  created  through- 
out the  state  and  for  reporting  through  a  foundation. 
Funds  will  be  sought  through  all  public  agencies, 
particularly  the  federal  government.  For  instance, 
through  HUD's  open  space  program  the  department 
has  received  final  approval  on  grants  of  $2,340,000 
and  $159,250. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 

1969-70 

$9,118 
0.9 

$10,113 
0.9 

$14,344 
1.2 

Consultative  Services 


Need 


Section  541  of  the  Public  Resources  Code  provides 
authority  for  the  department  to  render  consultative 
services  to  local  jurisdictions  toward  the  attainment 
of  full  park  and  recreation  services  to  the  public.  The 
responsibility  for  advisement  to  local  agencies  and  to 
individuals  and  organizations  within  the  private  sec- 
tor has  been  assigned  to  this  program  element.  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  expected  to  fulfill  all  the  demands 
that  the  public  has  for  outdoor  recreation. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  actively  en- 
courage greater  involvement  of  the  private  and  public 
sectors  in  helping  meet  public  recreation  needs.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  is  not  at  present  receiving  as  much 
attention  from  state  and  federal  agencies  as  various 
large  publicly  sponsored  recreation  areas  and  activi- 
ties. 


General  Description 

At  the  request  of  local  jurisdictions,  staff  will  pro- 
vide planning  and  other  technical  assistance  on  local, 
regional  and  statewide  recreation  matters.  They  wiU 
confer  with  local  ofScials  to  assist  in  areawide  recre- 
ation and  park  needs ;  to  propose  and  organize  admin- 
istrative means  of  achieving  needed  services;  and  to 
coordinate  state-local  efforts  within  regions  to  obtain 
compliance  with  the  Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation 
Plan. 

The  staff  will  also  represent  the  department  on 
statewide  and  regional  planning  program  committees 
concerned  with  matters  such  as  children  and  youth 
and  the  aging. 

Staff  will  also  carry  out  assignments  from  the  di- 
rector and  assist  the  State  Park  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission in  carrying  out  the  Public  Resources  Code 
functions  relating  to  local  government  parks  and 
recreation. 


KESOURCES 
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IV.  ASSISTANCE  TO  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  RECREATIONAL  AGENCIES— Continued 

Consultative  Services — Continued 


Staff  will  actively  encourage  greater  iuvolyement 
of  the  private  sector  in  helping  meet  public  recrea- 
tion needs. 

Staff  will  provide  general  guidance  and  informa- 
tion through  the  preparation  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation brochures  or  newsletters  that  tend  to  en- 
courage or  stimulate  greater  involvement  of  non- 
government organizations  and  private  enterprise  in 
providing  needed  public  recreation  opportunities  not 
traditionally  provided  bj"-  public  agencies. 

Staff  will  also  continue  to  explore  with  major  land 
holding    organizations    possibilities    for    cooperative, 


state-private  ventures  of  benefit  to  the  user  public 
and  taxpayers,  i.e.  Outdoor  Keereation  Eeserve  Pro- 
gram. 

Staff  will  represent  the  department's  interest  in 
meetings  and  hearings  on  the  California  Land  Con- 
servation Act  of  1965  and  Proposition  3  (1967)  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  maintaining  visual  and  func- 
tional open  and  recreation  space. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $19,317 

Personnel  man-years 1.9 


Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$21,427 
1.9 

$30,389 
2.5 

V.  ADMINISTRATION 


Need 


Administration  provides  the  leadership  and  policy 
determinations  necessary  to  ensure  meeting  the  de- 
partment's objectives.  In  addition,  it  contains  the 
major  administrative  service  functions  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  all  departmental  programs. 

Ohjectives 

To  provide  regulations,  policy  and  administrative 
direction  to  departmental  operations  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  department's  objectives. 


Workload  Information 

The  increase  in  this  program  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
increase  in  clerical  positions  needed  to  provide  sup- 
port to  the  professional  positions  proposed  in  other 
programs.  Additional  positions  are  needed  to  meet 
the  demands  from  the  other  programs  for  auditing, 
data  processing,  and  personnel  services. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Program  Elements : 

Executive    

Audit 

Budget 

Management  analysis 

Accounting  and  business  management 

Personnel    

Training    

Information    


12 
2.9 

4.1 
5.6 

84 

12.1 
1.3 
4.9 


12 

3 

6 

5 
85.5 
13 

1.5 

6 


12 

4 
6 

6 
90.8 
14.T 

1.5 

6 


Totals,    Departmental    Administration        126.9       132 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs: 

Statewide  park  and  recreation  planning 

Development  of  the  state  park  system 

Operation  of  the  state  park  system 

Assistance  to  puhlic  and  private  recreational  agencies 

Totals,  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs 

Net  Totals,   Departmental   Administration 


141 


$155,141 
45,445 
54,848 
61,116 

985,695 
89,324 
23,.'i06 

152,008 

$1,507,083 

-25,98.9 

-155,932 

-1,368,H9 

-16A13 

-$1,567,083 


$173,721 
51,366 
61,639 

66,-587 

1,094,728 

97, .51 8 

25.7.50 

166,637 

$1,737,946 

-27,099 

-162,594 

-1,531.138 

-17,115 

-$1,737,946 


$237,595 

70,076 

84,866 

91,749 

1,555,287 

134,294 

35.428 

228,575 

$2,437,870 

-42,012 

-252,089 

-2,117.255 

-26,534 

-$2,437,870 


Executi 
The  Director  of  Parks  and  Eecreation  and  the  exec- 
utive staff,  with  recommendations  and  guidance  from 
the  State  Park  and  Eecreation  Commission  and  ad- 
vice from  the  California  Eiding  and  Hiking  Trails 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Historical  Landmarks 
Advisory  Committee,  are  responsible  for: 
Adopting  departmental  policy; 

Audit 
Performs  fiscal,  management  and  operational  audits 
and  prepares  reports  with  recommendations  on  the 
following : 

All  units  of  the  State  Park  System ; 
Concessioners  operating  in  the  units ; 
Grants  of  money  under  the  State  Beach,  Park, 
Eecreational,  and  Historical  Facilities  Bond  Act 


Organizing  the  department; 
Directing  the  operating  divisions ; 
Eeviewing  and  drafting  legislation ;  and  present- 
ing the  departmental  view  to  legislative  committees. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $155,141       $173,721       $237,595 

Personnel  man-years 12  12  12 

and   the   Federal   Land   and  Water   Conservation 
Fund ;  and 

Grants  and  loans  from  the  Small  Craft  Harbor 
Eevolving  Fund. 


Input 


Actual 

1967 -6S 


Expenditures $45,445 

Personnel  man-years 2.9 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$51,366        $70,076 
3  4 
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61 
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EESOUROES 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PARKS  AND   RECREATION — Continued 


V.  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 
Budget 


The  activities  of  this  section  include: 

Assisting  departmental  management  in  planning 
and  developing  the  department's  budget; 

Evaluates  budget  requests  and  budget  adjust- 
ment proposals ;  and 

Develops  budget  standards  and  procedures. 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$54,848 

$61,639 

$84,866 

4.1 

6 

6 

This  section  provides  the  following  services: 

Assists  the  department  in  identifying  major  man- 
agement problems  and  in  developing  an  organiza- 
tion, policies  and  procedures  that  will  enable  the 
department  to  meet  its  objectives; 

Maintains  the  department's  instruction  systems; 
and 


Management  Analysis 

Eeviews  and  coordinates 
processing  services. 


all  requests  for  data 


Input 


Expenditures $61,116 

Personnel  man-years 


Accounting  and  Business  Management 


This  section  provides  centralized  services  concern- 
ing: 

Accounting ; 

Data  processing ; 

Purchasing ; 

General  business  services ; 

Central  files ; 

Mail  and  stockroom  services ;  and 

Hearst  San  Simeon  State  Historical  Monument 
Tour  Reservation  Office. 


To  provide  increased  similar  services  to  the  district 
superintendents,  the  department  is  also  establishing  a 
business  management  unit  at  each  of  the  district 
offices. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $985,695    $1,094,728    $1,555,287 

Personnel  man-years 84  85.5  90.8 


Personnel 


Develops,  installs  and  evaluates  personnel  manage- 
ment programs  designed  to  assure  proper  classifica- 
tion, recruitment,  development  and  retention  of  well- 
qualified  employees.  The  section  maintains  employee, 
position  and  payroll  records  and  administers  the 
transaction  processing  system. 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Training 


Assists  departmental  management  in  identifying 
training  needs  and  developing,  maintaining  and  eval- 
uating training  programs  to  meet  these  needs.  This 
section  is  establishing  and  will  be  operating  a  central- 
ized training  facility  for  the  department's  field  per- 
sonnel to  enable  them  to  meet  their  responsibilities  in 


park  administration,  park  interpretation,  law  enforce- 
ment and  public  and  employee  safety. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $23,506 

Personnel  man-years 1.3 


Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$25,750 
1.5 

$35,428 
1.5 

Information 


Assists  the  department  in  keeping  the  public  in- 
formed about  the  department's  programs  by: 
Maintaining  contact  with  the  news  media; 
Issuing  press  releases ; 
Producing  park  folders  and  brochures ; 


Providing  information  to  map  and  publishing 
companies  specializing  in  travel,  recreation  and 
travel  guides ; 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $152,008 

Personnel  man-years 4.9 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

$166,637  $228,575 
6  6 


87 
88 
89 
90 
91 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$61,116 
5.6 

$66,587 
5 

$91,749 
6 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$89,324 
12.1 

$97,518 
13 

$134,294 
14.7 

RESOURCES 


GRANTS   TO   LOCAL   AGENCIES   FOR   RECREATION 
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SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL 

1967-6S 

Grants  to  Local  Agencies  for  Recreation §12,374,397 

State  Beach,  Park,  Recreational,  and  Historical  Facilities  Fund^  9,241,138 

Federal  funds — Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fundb 2,613,189 

Federal  funds — Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  c 520,050 


ESTIMATED 

1968-69 
$6,430,890 
2,651,062 
l,Ji9J,,9S9 
S,28J,,S39 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 

$9,726,960 

7,328,973 

1,742,769 

655,216 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 

88    

gg     a  Expenditures  from  bond  funds  not  Included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
90    b  Federal  grants  and  expenditures  therefrom  are  not  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 

Q1    c  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  funds  deposited  in  and  appropriated  from  the  State  Beach,  Park,  Recreational  and  Historical 
Facilities  Fund. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMEXTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


$6,430,890 
2,651,062 
1,1,9J,,9S9 
2,284,839 


$9,726,960 

7,328,975 

1,742,769 

655,216 


Totals,  Grants  to  Local  Agencies  for  Recreation $12,374,397 

State  Beach.  Park,  Recreational  and  Historical  Facilities  Fund^  9,241,158 

Federal  funds — Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fundb 2,613,189 

Federal  funds — Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  e 520,050 

^^^^  master  plan  as  set  forth  in  Section  65462  of  the  Gov- 

California's  population  is  rising  at  a  rate  of  more  ernment  Code,  the  plan  must  have  a  recreation  ele- 

than  500,000  people  each  year.  The  resultant  need  for  '^^'^^'  ^,^^  *e  county  board  of  supervisors  must  have 

additional  recreational  faeUities  throughout  the  state  adopted   the   plan._  These   requirements    as   weU   as 

and  the  cost  of  these  facilities  exceed  the  financial  ^°°^^  additional  criteria  have  been  adopted  and  are 

eapabiUty  of  local  governmental  agencies.  To  meet  this  paraphrased,  m  part,  below : 

rising   demand,    the    federal    government   has    estab-  The  project  shall  primarily  serve  day  use  from 

lished  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  urban  centers  of  population,  preferably  within  ap- 

the  State  Legislature  has  established  the  State  Beach,  proximately  one  hour's  auto  travel  distance  from 

Park,  Recreational,  and  Historical  Facilities  Fund.  such  centers. 

These  funds  will  assist  in  the  acquisition  and  develop-  The    project    shall    primarily    provide    outdoor 

ment  of  locally-needed  facilities.  facilities  .  .  .  for  more  than  a  single  recreational 

use  or  activity. 

Oljecttves  State  grant  funds  for  park  acquisition  purposes 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  qualify  the  ^^^^^  ^^  limited  to  those  projects  contemplating 

State  of  California  as  a  recipient  of  grants  from  the  ^^e  acquisition  of  50  acres  or  more  ...  or  where 

National  Historic  Preservation  Act  and  administer  to  ^^^  resultmg  total  park  area  wiU  be  50  acres  or 

local  governmental  agencies  grants  from  the  Federal  more. 

Land  and  Water  Conservatfon  Fund  and  the  1964  ^  general  plan  .  .  .  including  a  recreation  ele- 

State  Beach.  Park,  Recreational,  and  Historical  FacUi-  ^^nt,   shaU  have  been  adopted  by  the  board _  of 

ties  Bond  Fund.  The  funds  are  used  for  the  acquisi-  supervisors   of   the   county  or   counties   applying 

tion     and     development     of    recreational    facilities  •  •  •  ^^^  ^  grant. 

throu'^'hout  the  state  Total  grant  funds  shall  not  exceed  the  county  s 

allocation.  .  .  . 


General  Description  and  Authority 

State  Beach,  Park,  Recreational,  and  Historical 
Facilities  Bond  Act  of  1964 

The  State  Beach,  Park,  Recreational,  and  Historical 
Facilities  Bond  Act  of  1964  authorized  the  issue  of 
$150,000,000  of  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
be  used  to  encourage  the  provision  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities  for  the  citizens  of  California.  Sec- 
tion 5096.15,  subdivision  (d),  of  the  Public  Re- 
sources Code  provides  that  $40,000,000  of  the  proceeds 
of  this  bond  issue  are  to  be  distributed  as  grants  to 
the  58  counties  on  the  basis  of  their  estimated  popula- 
tion on  July  1,  1975.  This  estimate  is  taken  from  the 
Provisional  Projections  of  California  Areas  and 
Counties  to  1980.  published  by  the  State  Department 
of  Finance  and  dated  February  15,  1965. 

Applications  for  these  grants  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Resources  Agency  Secretary  through  the  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Recreation  which  has  been 
designated  as  the  administrative  staff  agency  to  proc- 
ess applications  for  the  secretary's  review. 

The  bond  act  specified  that  grant  applications 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  countywide  or  regional 


Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 

(Public  Law  88-578) 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  is 
designed  to  stimulate,  encourage  and  assist  state  and 
local  governmental  agencies  in  creating  new  and  ex- 
panding public  outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facilities 
by  providing  financial  assistance  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis.  The  act  requires  preparation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive statewide  outdoor  recreation  plan  and  designa- 
tion of  a  state  official  to  have  authority  and  responsi- 
bility to  receive  and  administer  funds.  The  Governor 
has  designated  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  to  act  in  these  capacities.  The 
Legislature  confirmed  this  desiQnation  by  passage  of 
Chapter  1322,  Statutes  of  1967. 

To  be  eligible  for  federal  grants  under  this  pro- 
gram, acquisition  and  development  projects  must 
meet  criteria  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  which  makes  final  project  approval.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  bureau  requirements,  the  state  has 
adopted  supplemental  criteria  for  determining  the 
eligibility  of  acquisition  and  development  projects. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  WATER  RESOURCES 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 
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The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Water  Eesonrces 
is  to  formulate  and  review  general  plans  for  the  co- 
ordinated development  of  the  state's  water  resources 
to  meet  water  supply  and  related  needs  of  California ; 
to  plan,  design,  construct,  and  operate  certain  of  the 
required  facilities;  to  protect  the  state's  water  re- 
sources; to  control  floods  and  prevent  damage  from 
waters;  and  to  perform  services  to  other  agencies  in 
relation  to  the  waters  of  the  state. 

The  objectives  of  the  department's  many  programs 
are  oriented  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  department's 
mission.  The  department's  programs  are  divided  be- 
tween four  main  groupings.  These  are  (1)  water  con- 
servation development  and  use,  (2)  control  of  floods 
and  prevention  of  damage,  (3)  The  State  "Water 
Project,  and  (4)  services  and  special  programs. 

The  department's  activities  are  divided  between 
these  four  main  programs  or  goals.  All  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  planning,  design,  acquisition  of  rights-of- 
way,  construction,  and  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  State  Water  Project  are  consolidated  into  a  single 
state  water  project  program.  The  flood  control  and 
damage  prevention  activities  are  grouped  under  con- 
trol of  floods  and  prevention  of  damage.  Those  activi- 
ties categorized  under  water  resources  evaluation, 
water  use  and  demands,  water  development  planning, 
and  water  resources  protection  have  been  grouped 
under  water  conservation  development  and  use.  Serv- 
ices performed  for  other  state  agencies  and  state  gov- 
ernment programs,  reimbursed  or  otherwise,  and  the 
few  water-related  special  programs  undertaken  have 
been  grouped  under  services  and  special  programs. 
Also  those  activities  in  support  of  the  department's 
primary  goals,  namely  technical  services  and  general 
management,   are   grouped  imder   management  and 


technical   service    heading   for   budget   presentation 
purposes. 

Financing 

The  activities  of  the  department  are  financed  from 
a  variety  of  fund  sources.  Programs  within  water  con- 
servation development  and  use,  control  of  floods  and 
prevention  of  damage,  and  some  within  services  and 
special  programs  are  financed  from  the  General  Fund. 
Also,  the  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  state 
water  facilities  allocated  to  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  are  financed  from  the  General  Fund. 
All  other  costs  related  to  the  state  water  project  are 
financed  from:  the  California  Water  Fund  to  the  ex- 
tent funds  are  available,  the  California  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Bond  Fund,  and  the  Central 
Valley  Water  Project  Construction  Fund. 

The  California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond 
Fund  consists  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  general  ob- 
ligation bonds  and  all  revenues  from  project  opera- 
tions. The  Central  Valley  Water  Project  Construction 
Fund  consists  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  revenue 
bonds  related  to  power  production,  federal  flood  con- 
trol contributions,  and  annual  revenues  of  $5,000,000 
from  tidelands  oil  revenues  for  funding  project  costs 
allocated  to  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 
Also,  Chapter  411,  Statutes  of  1968,  continues  in  the 
1969-70  fiscal  year  the  provision  of  $11,000,000  of 
tidelands  oil  and  gas  revenues  for  construction  of  the 
State  Water  Facilities  but  provides  for  their  deposit 
in  the  Central  Valley  Water  Project  Construction 
Fund.  This  chapter  provides  that  commencing  with 
the  1970-71  fiscal  year  the  amount  be  increased  to 
$25,000,000  annually. 
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SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

A.  Water  Conservation  Development  and   Use 

Water  Resources  Evaluation 

Water  Use  and  Demand 

Planning  for  Water  Development 

Protection  of  Water  Resources 


Control  of  Floods  and  Prevention  of  Damage 
Flood  Control 

Prevention  of  Damage 


C.  State  Water  Project 

State  Water  Project  Planning  and  Investigation. 

Design,  Right-of-Way  and  Construction 

State  Water  Project  Operations 

State  Financial  Assistance  to  Local  Projects 


Services  and  Special   Programs 

Services  to  Other  Agencies 

State   Building   Program 

Special  Programs 


E.  Technical  Services  and  General  Management 

Technical  Services 

General   Management   


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

.?6,253.942 

$6,532,248 

$6,756,257 

2,633,7/8 
450,830 

2,216,098 
893,296 

2,846,928 
663,446 

2,135,984 
885,890 

2,973,684 
625,282 

2,284,281 
873,010 

14,616,708 

16,744,067 

14.068,761 

13,166,628 
1,450,080 

15,220,711 
1,523,356 

12,308,999 
1,759,762 

351,4S6,.593 

380,572,508 

372,339,695 

3,757,2/2 

323,598,185 

13,510,349 

10,620,841 

2,641,326 

338,284.778 

23,974,921 

15,611,483 

2,331,081 

321,135,015 

26,669,183 

15,603,150 

736,067 

745,662 

683,738 

545,131 

11,860 
119,016 

604,157 

61,521 
19,918 

599,088 
84,650 

1,410,761 

619,420 

547,544 

1,413,890 
-3,129 

619,420 

541,544 

Less  General  Fund  reduction  not  allocated  to  program - 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $374,504,071 

Reimh  ursements : 

Federal 161.042 


-250,000 


-310,000 


$404,963,905   $394,085,995 


Other 


1,140,084 


129,500 
1,125,011 


137,800 
1,965,333 


TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $375, 

General  Fund 

Support    

Local  Assistance 

Capital  Outlay  . 
California    Water   Fund 


California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund 

Central  Valley  Project  Construction  Fund 132. 

Reimhursements : 

Federal 

Other    

Personnel  man-years  a 


p375,811,197 

$406,818,416 

$396,189,128 

21,631,953 

24.254,815 

21.273,830 

10,047.152 

11,086,699 

10.526,680 

11,365.500 

13,105,400 

10,662,500 

219.301 

62,716 

84,650 

1,115,290 

78,789 

— 

212,254,261 

239,910,012 

302,690,480 

132,842,561 

140,720,289 

70,121,685 

167,042 

129,500 

137,800 

1,140,084 

1,725,011 

1,965,333 

4,675.3 


4,552,3 


4,373.6 


PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION  (GENERAL  FUND) 

I,  Operation  and  maintenance  (Davis-Dolwig  Act)  (General  Fund)  —  — 

GRAND  TOTALS,  WATER   PROGRAMS $374,504,071  $404,963,905 

General  Fund 21,631,953  24,254,815 

California    Water  Fund 7,175,290  78,789 

California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund 2/2,2-54,267  239.910,012 

Central  Valley  Water  Project  Construction  Fund 132,842,561  140,720,289 

PROGRAM   AUGMENTATION 
I.  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  (DAVIS-DOLWIG  ACT) 

The  Davis-Dolwig  Act  provides  that  funds  are  to 
be  made  available  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  of  the  State  Water  Project  allocated  to  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement.  Prior  to 
1968-69  funds  have  been  appropriated  from  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  to  finance  the  joint  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  attributable  to  the  Upper  Feather  Eiver 
facilities.  However,  the  joint  operation  and  mainte- 


$400,000 

$394,485,995 

21,673,830 

302,690,480 
70,121,685 


nance  costs  of  other  project  facilities  had  been  borne 
entirely  by  project  funds.  In  1968-69  $500,000  was 
appropriated  which  made  the  General  Fund  current 
in  its  obligation  for  costs  allocated  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  attributable  to  these  purposes 
and  thereby  releasing  project  funds  for  construction. 
This  $400,000  represents  the  1969-70  costs  estimated 
for  this  purpose. 

a  These  figures  represent  net  authorized  full-time  positions  and  do  not  agree  with  program  man-years  due  to  staged  staffing  schedules- 
required  by  project  construction 
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CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
A.  WATER  CONSERVATION   DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE 


The  overall  goal  of  programs  in  this  grouping  is 
to  develop  optimum  plans  which  wiU  lead  to  econom- 
ically justified  projects  to  satisfy  California's  in- 
creasing water  needs.  This  goal  is  accomplished 
through  the  following  general  type  of  programs: 

1.  Evaluation  of  (a)  the  availability  of  water 
resources  and  (b)  the  potential  development  of  new 
sources  of  water  through  new  and  improved  tech- 
nology. 


2.  Determination  of  the  existing  use  and  future 
demand  for  water. 

3.  Planning  for  future  projects  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  for  water. 

4.  Protection  of  existing  and  future  water  sup- 
plies. 


I.  WATER  RESOURCES  EVALUATION 


Planning  for  the  further  development  of  Califor- 
nia's water  resources  requires  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  occurrence  of  those  basic  water  re- 
sources. Specifically  needed  are:  (1)  where,  in  what 
quantity  (both  as  to  rate  and  volume),  and  of  what 
quality  surface  water  is  available  for  control  and  use ; 
(2)  the  relationship  between  precipitation  and  usable 
water  supplies;  (3)  the  availability  and  quality  of 
ground  water,  which  supplies  one-half  of  California's 
total  water  requirements,  and  of  trends  in  ground 
water  levels;  and  (4)  the  physical  and  economic  as- 
pects of  augmenting  water  resources  through  proc- 


esses such  as  desalination.  The  data  and  information 
developed  from  programs  in  this  category  provide 
essential  input  to  the  department's  planning  program. 
Without  this  information,  there  would  be  no  basis  for 
locating,  sizing,  and  economically  eonstrueting  water 
conservation  and  control  projects. 

Programs  in  this  category  obtain  and  make  avail- 
able basic  data  concerning  sources,  quantity,  and 
qualities  of  existing  and  potential  water  supplies  to 
the  extent  such  data  are  needed  for  planning  and 
other  programs  of  the  department. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 100         102.1       100.4  $2,661,183 

General  Fund $2,633,718 

Reimbursements : 

Federal 5,021 

Others 22,U4 

Program  Elements : 
Surface  Water : 

Surface  Water  Measurements : 

Support  31.3         32.4         28.9  $1,035,206 

Reimbursements _  _  _  15,SJf^ 

Subtotals 31.3  32.4  28.9  $1,051,050 

Climatological  data 12  12  9.5  204,130 

Surface  Water  Quality  Data : 

Support 11.3  12.3  10.3  274,123 

Reimbursements — federal _  _  _  5,021 

Subtotals 11.3  12.3  10.3  $279,144 

Quality  and  use  of  waste  water 1.3           1.1  -  24,881 

Stream  sediment  data 0.5           0.1  0.1  60,461 

Cooperative  Snow  Surveys : 

Support  8              8  10.2  179,180 

Reimbursements    _             _  _  6,600 

Subtotals 8  8  10.2  $185,780 

Ground  Water : 

Ground  water  measurement 23  23  21.6  422,882 

Ground  water  quality  data 11.3  11  9  235,253 

Federal-state  cooperative  ground 

water  investigations _  _  _  119,000 

Subsurface  geologic  data 0.3  -  -  15  520 

New  Sources  of  Water  : 

AYatershed  management  research  e -  -  _  41,000 

b  Included  in  surface  water  quality  data  in  1969-70. 
c  U  ork  performed  through  contract  services. 


$2,872,698 

$8,016,959 

$2,846,928 

$2,973,684 

4,500 
21,270 

43,275 

$1,145,165 

7,270 

$1,084,230 

7,275 

$1,152,435 
221,055 

$1,091,505 
198,342 

292,277 
4,500 

310,248 

$296,777 
27,303 
53,075 

$310,248 
52,000 

199,479 
14,000 

228,741 
16,000 

$213,479 

$244,741 

473,255 

235,528 

479,779 
215,294 

123,000 


18,000 


107,000 


26,000 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


2  A.  WATER  CONSERVATION    DEVELOPMENT  AND   USE— Continued 

4  I.  "WATER  RESOURCES  EVALUATION— Continued 

5  Program  Elements — Continued 
ft  Saline  Water  Conversion  : 

7  Support 113  22,082                  31,498                  95.427 

8  Reimbursements    _  _             _                              _                          _                 20,000 

10  Subtotals    113                    $22,082                $31,498              $115,427 

11  "Weather  modification -              1.2           3.6                           -c               27,293                  95,000 

12  "Waste  water  reclamation -             —             4.2                           -  d                        -  d               81,623 

13 

14 

15  Surface  Water  Measurement 

1  z» 

17  Need                                                                                                                   General  Description 

18 

19  Historical  records  of  surface  water  flow  are  needed             Under  this  program  110  surface  water  measurement 

I?  as  a  guide  for  projecting  future  conditions  of  flood-          stations  are  operated  by  the  department.  Data  is  sup- 

22  ing,  water  supply,  and  water  requirements  through-  plied  as  needed  for  a  broad  range  of  state  and  federal 

23  out  the  state.  water  planning  and  project  operation  functions   as 

25  .     .  well  as  data  requirements  of  numerous  local  public 

26  Objectives  ^^^^  private  agencies.  As  part  of  this  program,  the 

28  Provide  sufficient  historical  records  of  surface  water  department  cooperates  with  the  United  States  Geo- 

29  flow  to  plan  water  development  projects  to  meet  the  logical  Survey  in  the  publication  of  records  from  350 
ti  needs  of  the  people  of  California.                                          stations  and  in  other  surface  water  studies  relating  to 

32  floods  and  water  supply. 

33  Output  Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

34  1967-6S           1968-69           1969-70  Input                                                            Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

35  Department    of   "Water   Re-  1967-6S          1968-69          1969-70 

36  sources        Measurement  Expenditures    $1,051,050    $1,152,435    $1,091,505 

37  Program :  Personnel  man-years 31.3               32.4               28.9 

38  Gaging  stations 76                  76                  77 

39  Stage  only  stations 8                    8                    8 

40  Tide   stations   25                  25                  25 

41  Diversions 900                793                358 

42  United  States  Geological  Sur- 

43  vey  Cooperative  Program : 

44  Gaging  stations 359               345                345 

45  Thermographs 103                103                103 

46 

47 

4g  Climatological  Data 

4Q 

c«  Need                                                                                                                                                                                                      Actual            Estimated           E^hn-nUi 

50  1957-68           196S-69           1969-70 

52  Knowledge  of  climatological  data  including  precipi-  United  States  "Weather  Bureau- 
's j.  j.-             •    J    •    i        -i       i                J.                 J                    4.-                         Department   of   Water   Re- 

53  tation,  wind  intensity,  temperature,  and  evaporation  sources    Cooperative    Pro- 

CK  is  basic  to  planning  and  operating  water  projects.  It                 gram: 

56  is  necessary  that  a  background  of  historical  clima-              Climate  stations 920             920             920 

|g  tologieal  information  be  available  to  evaluate  seasonal          General  Description 

59  and  cyclic  occurrence  of  the  water  supply  for  proper              „!,•                                    j      i,t  i      „  „+i, „„^;i„ 

eo  ■  •        f       .            ■    ^                                                                      This  program  secures  and  publishes  weather  records 

gj^  Sluing  ot  water  projects.                                                                consisting    of   periodic    reports   from    approximately 

63  Oljectives  1,500  volunteer  weather  observers.   It  evaluates  the 

64  adequacy  of  current  climatologie  data  collection  pro- 

65  To  provide  sufficient  historical  records  of  climate  grams,  and  identifies  areas  in  which  additional  data 

67  to  plan  water  development  projects  to  meet  the  needs  are  needed  and  then   acquires   those   data.    Climatic 

68  of  the  people  in  California.  Specific  objectives  include  data  are  then  summarized  in  the  most  useful  form  for 
YQ  recording  the  occurrence  of  climatic  factors  quantita-  the  data  users.  As  part  of  this  program,  the  state 
71  tively  with  time  and  location  and  maintaining  a  his-  cooperates  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
^2  torical  record  file  in  order  that  rainfall  intensity,  Commerce  in  the  inspection  and  maintenance  of 
74  duration,  and  probabilities,  and  air  temperature  may  weather  stations.  The  beneficiaries  of  this  program 
15  be  determined.                                                                                include  a  broad  spectrum  of  state  and  federal  as  well 

77  as  numerous  public  and  private  agencies. 

78  Output  Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

79  1967-68            1968-69            1969-70  Input                                                            Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

80  Department  of  Water  Resources  1967-68          1968-69          1969-70 

81  and  Local  Agencies:  Expenditures    $204,130       $221,055       $198,342 

82  Climate  stations 1,500  1,550             1,570           Personnel  man-years 12                  12                 9.5 

83    

84  <=  Included  in  water  rights  investigation  in  1967-68. 

85  <i  Shown  under  planning  for  water  development  in  1967-68  and  1968-69. 
86 
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A.  WATER  CONSERVATION   DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE— Continued 

I.  "WATER  RESOURCES  EVALUATION— Continued 

Surface  Water  Quality  Data 


Need 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  usable  as  well  as  abundant 
source  of  surface  water  is  essential  to  the  development 
of  California.  The  quality  of  the  state's  surface  water 
supplies  must  be  determined  to  complement  the  deter- 
mination of  quantity.  Furthermore,  to  insure  that  the 
surface  water  supplies  remain  usable,  the  early  detec- 
tion of  quality  impairment  is  necessary.  This  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  the  systematic  examination  and 
surveillance  of  quality  conditions  of  the  state 's  surface 
waters  through  a  network  of  sampling  stations. 

Objectives 

Determine  the  quality  of  the  state's  surface  waters, 
detect  changes  in  quality  and  alert  control  agencies 
when  adverse  changes  are  noted,  maintain  an  inven- 
tory of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  significant  waste 
waters  and  dissemiaate  the  data  and  information  gath- 
ered. Data  is  obtained  under  this  program  for  use  in 
all  planning  endeavors  and  in  alerting  the  appropri- 
ate control  agency  when  critical  conditions  or  sig- 
nificant adverse  changes  in  water  quality  are  detected. 


Output 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968 

-69 

1969-70 

Stream  locations  systemati- 

cally examined 

210 

215 

215 

Waste  waters  examined 

42 

38 

38 

Waste   water  data    received 

and  processed   (Number 

of  facilities)   

290 

350 

350 

General  Description 

To  ascertain  the  qualitj''  of  California's  surface 
waters  and  to  detect  changes  in  their  quality,  samples 
are  collected  at  specific  frequencies  from  a  network  of 
approximately  200  sampling  stations.  Results  of  chem- 
ical, physical,  and  biological  analyses  are  compiled 
and  evaluated  to  develop  a  comprehensive  understand- 
ing of  factors  affecting  the  quality  of  water  at  any 
station.  In  1969-70  the  collection  of  similar  data  on 
waste  waters  will  be  incorporated  in  this  program. 
Waste  waters  are,  in  essence,  surface  waters.  Streams 
wherein  waste  water  constitutes  the  entire  flow  for 
many  months  are  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  the 
southern  one-half  of  the  state. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures      $279,144 

Personnel  man-years 11.3 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$296,777 
12.3 

$310,248 
10.3 

Quality  and  Use  of  Waste  Water 


Need 


Large  quantities  of  water  in  the  state  receive  a 
single  cycle  of  use  in  cities,  communities,  and  in 
industrial  activities  and  are  discharged  as  waste  to 
tidal  water,  inland  streams,  or  to  land.  Waste  volumes 
are  increasing  with  the  expanding  urbanization  and 
increasing  industrialization  of  the  state.  Tidal  dis- 
charges become  unusable  after  mixing  with  saline 
water.  Inland  discharges  to  streams  and  to  land,  al- 
though generally  available  for  subsequent  surface 
water  diversions  and/or  ground  water  extractions,  are 
frequently  lost  to  the  immediate  control  of  man. 

Waste  water  quantities,  although  small  in  compari- 
son to  the  total  water  requirements  of  the  state,  con- 
stitute a  source  of  local  water  supply  which  may  be 
used  for  various  purposes  in  lieu  of  other  supplies.  A 
number  of  agencies  throughout  the  state  successfully 
operate  projects  and  facilities  for  the  purposeful  reuse 
of  waste  water  (water  reclamation)  thus  decreasing 
the  demand  for  supplemental  or  imported  water. 
Wherever  possible,  water  reclamation  must  be  en- 
couraged and  practiced  to  insure  efScient  utilization 
and  management  of  the  state's  water  resources. 

Objectives 

Maintain  an  inventory  of  the  quantity,  quality,  and 
location  of  significant  waste  water  discharges;  to 
locate  areas  in  which  supplemental  water  demands 
might  be  partially  satisfied  by  the  planned  reuse  of 


waste  water ;  review  existing  water  reclamation  opera- 
tions and  study  associated  costs,  problems,  and  bene- 
fits; and  disseminate  information  and  data  collected. 

Output 

1.  Contribute  data  to  Bulletin  No.  130  series. 

2.  Maintain  inventory  of  water  reclamation  operations. 

3.  Report  on  revised  Quality  and  Use  of  Waste  Water  Pro- 
gram, March  1971. 

General  Description 

Data  are  collected  to  determine  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  significant  waste  discharges  in  the  state.  In 
general,  significant  discharges  are  examined  to  de- 
termine mineral,  nutrient,  and  detergent  concentra- 
tions present  and  the  flow  quantities  are  obtained. 
Facilities  incorporating  reclamation  operations  and/ 
or  located  in  water-short  areas  may  be  investigated 
more  frequently.  Insofar  as  is  possible,  every  effort  is 
made  to  coordinate  with,  and  use  data  gathered  by, 
other  agencies  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 
Areas  are  documented  in  which  supplemental  water 
demands  might  be  partially  satisfied  by  the  planned 
reuse  of  waste  water. 

Operational  features,  quantities,  qualities,  costs, 
problems,  and  benefits  of  existing  water  reclamation 
projects  (including  pilot  plants)  are  investigated  and 
evaluated.  Sufiieieut  sampling  and  investigation  is 
undertaken  to  assure  an  adequate  evaluation  of  the 
operation. 


SO 
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A.  WATER  CONSERVATION    DEVELOPMENT  AND   USE— Continued 

I.  WATER  RESOURCES  EVALUATION'— Continued 

Quality  and  Use  of  Waste  Water — Continued 

Input 


Data  collected  on  significant  waste  discharges  and 
reclamation  projects  and  operations  are  maintained 
for  use  in  other  department  studies  and  programs  and 
are  disseminated  routinely  to  interested  agencies.  In- 
vestigational results  are  summarized  and  published. 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures   $24,881 

Personnel   man-years 1.3 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$27,303 
1.1 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Stream  Sediment  Data 


Need 


Detailed  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  occurrence  of 
suspended  sediment  in  the  surface  waters  of  the  state 
is  required  in  planning  for  the  use  and  control  of  these 
waters.  It  is  essential  that  basic  information  on  sedi- 
ment production,  transport,  and  deposition  be  ob- 
tained :  in  order  to  provide  criteria  for  design  of 
major  water  conservation  and  utilization  facilities 
such  as  reservoirs,  conduits  including  pipelines,  canals, 
natural  and  artificial  channels,  and  desilting  works; 
so  that  construction  can  be  accomplished  without 
causing  or  sustaining  excessive  damage  from  siltation, 
erosion,  or  turbidity.  Financial  analysis  of  water  proj- 
ects requires  knowledge  of  future  effects  of  sedimenta- 
tion processes,  such  as  loss  of  reservoir  capacity,  in- 
creased levee  maintenance  costs,  or  change  in  water 
usability. 

Oijectives 

To  evaluate  the  sediment  bearing,  transportation, 
and  deposition  characteristics  of  important  stream 
and  potential  reservoir  sites  throughout  the  state,  as 
they  affect  or  are  affected  by  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  water  development  projects.  Obtain  sufficient 
and  reliable  data  on  the  characteristics  and  quantity 


of  sediment  transported  and  deposited  by  particular 
California  streams  and  provide  these  data  to  federal, 
other  state,  and  local  agencies  for  their  information. 


!>utput 

Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

>Jumber  of  stations  for  which 
the  annual  records  of  sus- 
pended   sediment    will    be 
published 

32 

32 

3! 

General  Description 

The  federal-state  sediment  data  collection  is  a  con- 
tinuing statewide  program  in  which  the  state  partici- 
pates financially  with  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  on  a  50-50  basis  in  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  stream  sediment  sampling  stations.  The 
United  States  Geological  Survey  carries  out  all  field 
and  office  work.  The  program  consists  of  measurement 
of  both  characteristics  and  quantities  of  sediment 
transported  by  streams,  and  includes  evaluation  of  in- 
direct evidence  when  direct  measurement  is  imprac- 
ticable. Results  are  published  annually  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures      $60,461 

Personnel  man-years 0.5 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$53,075  $52,000 
0.1  0.1 


Cooperative  Snow  Surveys 


Need 


"Water  supply  forecasts  provide  efficient  water  man- 
agement, but  individual  water  users  and  power  pro- 
ducing agencies  cannot  economically  support  individ- 
ual forecasting  service,  thus  requiring  state  participa- 
tion. The  need  for  knowledge  of  snow  depth,  water 
supply  forecasts  and  related  information  is  statewide 
in  scope.  There  is  also  a  public  interest  in  general 
water  conditions  throughout  the  state  from  business, 
industry  and  recreationists. 

Objectives 

To  provide  the  required  forecasts  and  water  supply 
information  on  a  continuing  and  timely  basis. 

Output 

a.  During  1970,  205  snow  courses  are  scheduled  for 
measurement  in  February.  180  in  March,  315  in  April, 

b  Included  in  surface  water  quality  data  in  1969-70. 


and  125  in  May.  Also,  140  aerial  snow  depth  markers 
will  be  measured  each  month  February  through  May. 

b.  Water  supply  forecasts  for  25  major  river  basins 
throughout  the  state  wiU  be  made  as  of  February  1, 
and  adjusted  as  the  season  progresses. 

c.  The  Bulletin  120  series  of  Reports,  "Water  Con- 
ditions in  California,"  will  be  published  the  first  of 
each  month  February  through  May,  and  in  the  fall  of 
the  year. 

d.  Four  supplements  to  the  spring  reports  are  pub- 
lished for  future  use  of  hydrologie  data  which  is  col- 
lected by  the  cooperating  agencies. 

e.  Provide  technical  assistance  in  the  location  and 
installation  of  hydrologie  data  gathering  equipment. 

General  Description 

The  department  coordinates  the  planning  and  ad- 
ministering of  the  California  Cooperative  Snow  Sur- 
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WATER  CONSERVATION    DEVELOPMENT  AND   USE— Continued 
I.  WATER  RESOURCES  EVALUATION— Continued 
Cooperative  Snow  Surveys — Continued 


veys'  activities.  With  the  aid  of  public  and  private 
agencies,  the  data  is  collected  which  is  necessary  to 
forecast  and  report  California  water  supplies  in  gen- 
eral and  streamflow  in  particular. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures      $185,780 

Personnel  man-years 8 


Estimated 

Estimated 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$213,479 

$244,741 

8 

10.2 

Need 


Ground  Water  Measurement 

General  Description 


Since  more  than  one-half  the  water  used  in  Cali- 
fornia is  derived  from  underground  sources,  it  is  im- 
perative to  maintain  a  constant  surveillance  of  the 
ground  water  resource.  In  some  areas  of  the  state 
ground  water  is  the  only  source  of  water.  In  order  to 
protect  and  plan  for  the  optimum  development  of  this 
resource,  accurate  measurements  of  water  levels  in 
wells  must  be  made  over  a  period  of  years. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  ground  water  resource  of  the  state  and  surveil- 
lance of  this  resource  for  significant  trends  or  changes. 
The  program  will  also  provide  the  information  neces- 
sary for  the  planning  and  development  of  the  ground 
water  resource.  This  comprises  the  description  of  the 
resource  as  to  occurrence,  amount,  recharge,  move- 
ment and  discharge. 


The  ground  water  measurement  program  consists 
of  the  periodic  measurement  of  water  levels  in  wells, 
publication  of  the  data  collected  in  a  form  which  is 
convenient  to  the  needs  of  the  data  users,  maintenance 
of  necessary  files  and  records  for  the  control  and  as- 
signment of  well  numbers  and  the  preparation  of  con- 
tour maps  showing  the  elevation  of  free  ground  water 
and  piezometric  surfaces.  A  large  portion  of  the  well 
measurement  work  is  done  in  cooperation  with  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  agencies  along  with  numerous  in- 
dividuals. The  information  provided  will  be  used  by 
the  department,  other  state  agencies  and  by  numerous 
other  federal  and  local  agencies. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $422,882 

Personnel  man-years 23 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$473,255  $479,779 
23  21.6 


Output 

Wells  measured  by  state  and 
105  cooperators   

Measurements  made 
monthly,  semiannually 
and  annually 


Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 

21,000 


43,000 


Estimated 
1968-69 

21,000 


43,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 

19,000 


33,000 


Ground  Water  Quality  Data 


Since  about  one-half  the  water  used  in  California  is 
derived  from  underground  sources,  ground  water  is 
equally  as  important  to  the  development  of  the  state 
as  is  surface  water.  In  some  areas  of  the  state 
ground  water  is  the  only  water  available.  Since  im- 
pairment of  the  quality  of  ground  water  (and  thus 
its  utility)  is  far  more  difficult  to  remedy  than  is  the 
case  with  surface  water,  protection  of  this  resource 
becomes  an  important  matter.  Planning  for  the  devel- 
opment, utilization  and  preservation  of  ground  water 
requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  prevailing  quality 
conditions  and  a  sj^stematic  surveillance  of  these  con- 
ditions where  significant  changes  in  quality  have 
taken  place  or  are  anticipated. 

Olijectives 

Gather  sufficient  and  reliable  data  to  satisfy  the 
planning  needs  of  the  state  to  effect  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  its  ground  water  resources;  maintain  sur- 
veillance of  critical  ground  water  quality  conditions; 


and  disseminate  the  data  and  information  gathered  to 
federal,  other  state,  and  local  agencies,  and  inter- 
ested individuals. 

Output 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

2,260 

1,920 

1,920 

Wells  sampled 

General  Description 

To  determine  the  quality  and  detect  significant 
changes  in  the  quality  of  ground  waters  throughout 
California,  samples  are  collected  from  about  2,000 
wells.  Results  of  chemical  and  physical  analyses  are 
compiled  and  evaluated  to  produce  data  for  planning 
studies  and  for  determining  factors  which  affect  or 
tend  to  alter  the  quality  of  water  in  the  ground  water 
basins  of  the  state.  Pertinent  regulatory  agencies  are 
advised  when  adverse  changes  in  ground  water  qual- 
ity are  detected. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $235,253 

Personnel  man-years 11.3 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$235,528 

$215,294 
9 

RESOURCES 
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WATER  CONSERVATION   DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE— Continued 
I.  WATER  RESOURCES  EVALUATION— Continued 
State-Federal  Cooperative  Ground  Water  Investigation 


Need 


Ground  water  is  a  significant  part  of  California's 
water  supply.  Cooperative  studies  with  federal 
agencies  have  been  initiated  in  order  to  conserve  state 
funds  and  personnel,  and  to  expand  the  area  coverage 
of  ground  water  studies  throughout  California. 

Objectives 

To  participate  in  cooperative  investigations  of  the 
geologic  occurrence,  movement,  and  quality  of  ground 
water,  to  evaluate  the  causes,  extent,  rate,  and  magni- 
tude of  subsidence,  and  to  conduct  significant  re- 
search in  the  role  of  clay  layer  permeability  and 
vadose  zone  flow  in  artificial  recharge. 

Output 

Detailed  reports  of  the  findings,  conclusions  and 
recommendations  from  various  ground  water  investi- 
gations are  the  output  of  this  program.  In  1969-70 
reports  will  be  made  on : 

1.  The  occurrence,  movement  and  quality  of 
ground  water  in  the  Traey-Gustine  area,  San  Joa- 
quin Valley. 


2.  Land  subsidence  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

3.  Clay  layer  permeability  and  vadose  zone  flow. 

General  Description 

The  department  cooperates  on  a  statewide  basis 
with  federal  agencies  in  comprehensive  investigations 
of  all  types  of  ground  water  reservoirs.  Investigations 
will  be  underway  in  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquiu 
Valleys  in  northern  and  central  California,  in  Ivan- 
pah,  Twenty-Nine  Palms  and  Palo  Verde  Valleys,  in 
southern  California  desert  areas,  and  in  several 
coastal  ground  water  reservoirs  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  Ventura  counties. 

Input 

Ground  water  studies  are  financed  on  a  matching 
basis  with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Water  Ee- 
sources  Division,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Agricultural  Research  Service. 


Actual 
1967-Sg 

Expenditures    $119,000 

Personnel    man-years — 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$123,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$107,000 


Kecd 


Subsurface  Geologic  Data 

Objectives 


The  effectiveness  of  geologic  studies  within  the  de- 
partment depends  on  subsurface  geologic  data  being 
readily  available.  These  data  must  be  obtained  before 
any  comprehensive  investigations  can  be  done  on 
management  of  ground  water  basins,  movement  of 
ground  water,  storage  capacity,  conjunctive  opera- 
tion, site  selection,  and  foundation  design. 

Large  amounts  of  subsurface  geologic  data  will  be 
made  available  to  the  department  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past.  The  usefulness  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  data  already  collected  has  been  lost  due  to  lack 
of  systematic  indexing  and  filing. 

This  program  saves  money  and  time  by  more  ef- 
fectively using  data  already  collected  and  improves 
the  usefulness  of  data  to  be  collected  in  the  future  by 
incorporating  it  at  the  time  of  collection. 


To  insure  that  data  collected  after  June  1968  will 
be  systematically  incorporated  into  the  retrieval  sys- 
tem at  the  time  of  collection. 

Output 

An  efficient  file  of  geologic  data,  indexed  by  subject 
and  area,  to  be  used  in  future  planning  programs  is 
the  output  of  this  program  element. 

General  Description 

This  program  gathered,  catalogued,  filed,  and  made 
available  all  subsurface  geologic  data  within  the  dis- 
trict. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $15,520 

Personnel    man-years    0.3 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Watershed  Management  Research 


Need 


Increasing  population,  and  increasing  per  capita 
water  requirements  make  imperative  the  discovery 
and  establishment  of  new  sources  of  water  in  Califor- 
nia. One  such  source  is  the  more  than  50  percent  of 
precipitation  that  falls  on  mountain  and  foothill  wa- 
tersheds which  now  goes  to  evapotranspiration.  To 
determine  how  much  of  this  vast  quantity  of  lost  wa- 
ter can  be  salvaged,  and  how  this  can  be  accomplished, 
requires  research  into  the  basic  causes  and  components 


of  water  yield,  and  into  the  effects  of  watershed  man- 
agement practices. 

Objectives 

1.  To  provide  detailed  Imowledge  of  what  happens 
to  precipitation  that  falls  on  snowland,  timberland, 
and  brushland  watersheds  of  California;  and  to  im- 
prove predictions  of  the  effects  of  watershed  change 
as  an  aid  to  departmental  planning. 
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2.  To  provide  recommendations  for  watershed 
management  practices  to  obtain  maximum  beneficial 
effect  on  runoff,  floodflow,  and  silt  production,  with 
concomitant  beneficial  (or  least  detrimental)  effect  on 
other  uses  of  the  land. 

Output 

1.  Increased  knowledge  of  elements  of  hydrology, 
and  better  predictions  of  effects  of  changes  to  water- 
sheds, which  in  turn  improve  department  planning. 

2.  Improved  methods  of  watershed  management  for 
water  production. 


General  Description 

Detailed  measurements  of  hydrologic  and  meteoro- 
logie  data  are  made  on  experimental  watersheds  in 
snowlands,  timberlands,  and  brushlands  of  California. 
Experiments  are  carried  out  by:  (1)  "control"  vs. 
"experimental"  watershed,  and  (2)  "before"  vs. 
"after"  manipulation.  Solutions  of  the  hydrologic 
equation,  multiple  correlation,  modelling  techniques, 
and  other  analytic  methods,  are  tested  against  the 
data  in  the  development  of  hydrologic  hypotheses, 
predictive  equations,  and  management  theories. 


Input 


Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$41,000 

$18,000 

$26,000 

Saline  Water  Conversion 


Need 


Saline  water  conversion  offers  promise  of  becoming 
a  supplemental  source  of  water  in  certain  areas  of  the 
state,  an  alternative  to  water  conservation  projects  at 
some  future  date,  and  a  potential  source  of  supply  as 
part  of  regional  water  developments. 

Oijectives 

To  contribute  to  the  departments'  overall  planning 
objectives  by  providing  information  and  data  for  use 
by  other  programs  and  staff  on  the  projected  econom- 
ics and  feasibility  of  saline  water  conversion  in  the 
development  of  California's  water  resources  and  in 
the  analysis  of  regional  water  plans. 

Output 

An  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the  art  and  eco- 
nomic potential  of  desalting  and  the  providing  of 


economic  and  technical  information  on  desalting  as 

it  relates  to  water  resources  development. 

General  Description 

Desalting  of  sea  water  offers  potential  as  a  future 
economically  feasible  source  of  water  to  augment  the 
state's  water  resources.  The  objectives  of  the  program 
are  to  assist  in  applying  desalting  technology  to  aug- 
ment water  resources,  in  water  quality  management, 
and  in  identifying  areas  where  desalted  water  may  be 
economically  feasible  in  accordance  with  "Water  Code 
Sections  12945-12949. 

Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$22,082 

$31,498 

$115,427 

1 

1 

3 

Weather  Modification 


Need 


There  is  a  need  to  economically  augment  local  water 
supplies  to  increase  the  yield  of  the  State  Water 
Project.  The  assessment  and  development  of  weather 
modification  is  one  means  of  guiding  and  attaining 
this  augmentation. 

There  is  a  requirement  to  administer  the  Weather 
Modification  Act. 

Objectives 

(a)  To  assess  and  report  on  the  changing  state  "of 
the  art"  of  weather  modification  and  on  its  applica- 
tion in  California  for  state  planning  purposes. 

(b)  To  design  and  inaugurate  a  departmental 
weather  modification  project  to  augment  precipita- 
tion in  the  area  determined  during  1968-69  based  on 
need,  feasibility,  and  operational  potential. 


(c)  To  encourage  and  assist  coordination  among 
those  in  the  state  active  in  weather  modification  in 
order  to  achieve  more  effective  programs. 

(d)  To  administer  the  Weather  Modification  Act 
and  publish  Bulletin  No.  16  series,  "Weather  Modifi- 
cation Operations  in  California". 

Output 

The  annual  average  runoff  in  California  is  about 
70  million  acre-feet  (Bulletin  No.  1).  Assuming  a  rea- 
sonable average  usable  increase  of  runoff  of  5  percent 
the  potential  for  weather  modification  in  California  is 
3.5  million  acre-feet  annually.  Using  the  project  bene- 
fit value  of  $30  per  acre-foot  as  an  average  water  value 
the  potential  for  weather  modification  in  California 
is  about  105  million  dollars  annually. 

Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

_ 

$27,293 

$95,000 

- 

1.2 

3.6 

KESOURCES 
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A.  WATER  CONSERVATION    DEVELOPMENT  AND   USE— Continued 

I.  WATER  RESOURCES  EVALUATION— Continued 

Waste  Water  Reclamation 


Need 

In  California,  over  2  million  aere-feet  of  sewage 
and  other  wastes  pass  through  a  single  cycle  of  use 
and  then  are  treated  and  discharged  directly  to  the 
ocean  or  other  saline  water.  This  water  constitutes 
potential  new  water  suitable  for  many  uses  to  aug- 
ment local  supplies  or  reduce  the  need  for  supple- 
mentary surface  supplies  and  consequently  to  extend 
the  usability  of  a  limited  natural  resource.  Studies 
are  needed  to  properly  evaluate  this  potential. 

Ohjectives 

1.  Identify  and  evaluate  the  potential  of  wastes 
leaving  the  usable  water  cycle  for  reclamation  as  a 
new  water  supply. 

2.  Promote  waste  water  reclamation  as  a  source  of 
new  water  for  local  needs  through  dissemination  of 
information  developed  in  the  studies  and  encourage- 
ment to  local  agencies  to  conduct  feasibility  studies 
leading  to  implementation  of  waste  water  reclamation. 

3.  Provide  input  to  Coordinated  Statewide  Plan- 
ning Program  of  sufficient  level  to  enable  adequate 
evaluation  of  the  impact  of  waste  water  reclamation 
on  the  water  supplies  and  water  needs  of  the  state. 

Output 

Promotion  of  waste  water  reclamation  through 
studies  and  reports  identifying  and  evaluating  waste 


water  reclamation  potential  of  major  areas  of  the 
state.  "Waste  water  reclamation  projects  have  been 
formulated  by  local  agencies  in  southern  California 
for  300,000  aere-feet  annually  of  new  water  identified 
and  evaluated  under  this  program. 

General  Description 

Under  Water  Code  Sections  230  and  13500-13530 
identify  and  evaluate  quantities  of  waste  water  poten- 
tially suitable  for  reclamation,  evaluate  impact  on 
waters  of  the  state  and  identify  potential  markets 
for  reclaimed  water.  Current  activity  is  centered  in 
southern  California  where  water  costs  are  relatively 
high  and  many  wastes  are  discharged  to  the  ocean. 
Detailed  studies  have  been  completed  and  published 
in  the  Bulletin  No.  80  series  for  Coachella  Valley, 
coastal  San  Diego  County,  and  Los  Angeles  metropoli- 
tan area  and  completed  in  Ventura  County.  Studies 
are  underway  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County  with  com- 
pletion scheduled  for  1970-71.  Studies  in  Santa 
Barbara  County  will  be  started  in  1969-70  and  com- 
pleted in  1972-73. 

A  general  study  of  waste  water  reclamation  poten- 
tial quantities,  costs,  and  markets  will  be  conducted  in 
southern  California  in  1969-70. 


Input 


Expenditures  a    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$81,623 
4.2 


II.  WATER  USE  AND  DEMAND 


Along  with  data  and  information  on  water  re- 
sources, knowledge  of  the  rates  of  increases  in  his- 
toric water  use  and  in  probable  future  water  demands 
throughout  the  state  is  essential  to  the  proper  plan- 
ning for  the  further  development  of  California's 
water  resources.  Satisfaction  of  demands  for  water 
is  the  central  reason  for  the  department's  planning 
program.  Provision  of  the  required  information  on 
water  use  and  demands  necessitates  (1)  determination 
of  present  land  uses  and  the  suitability  and  relative 
quality  of  lands  for  various  uses;  (2)  the  evaluation 
of  unit  values  of  water  use  by  agricultural  and  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  developments;  (3)  projection 
of  future  patterns  of  land  use;  and  (4)  synthesis  of 
this  information  to  develop  forecasts  of  future  water 
demands.  Such  demands  reflect  economic  factors  re- 


lating to  probable  costs  of  water  supplies  to  approxi- 
mate abilities  of  users  to  pay.  The  programs  in  this 
category  are  intimately  related  to  the  Planning  for 
"Water  Development  Program,  since  costs  of  water  are 
evaluated  in  elements  thereof.  Conversely,  without  re- 
liable information  on  economic  demand  for  water, 
there  would  be  no  rational  basis  for  project  planning. 
Programs  in  this  category  maintain  a  continu- 
ing inventory  of  areas  and  types  of  water-using  de- 
velopment and  of  use  of  water  by  type  and  by  area 
and  determine  the  time-related  increase  in  economic 
demand  for  water  throughout  the  state.  Program  out- 
put is  direct  input  to  the  elements  of  the  Planning 
for  Water  Development  Program,  particularly  co- 
ordinated statewide  planning. 


a  Included  in  Planning  for  Water  Development  in  1967-68  and  1968-69. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 
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A.  WATER  CONSERVATION  DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE— Continued 

II.  WATER  USB  AND  DEMAND— Continued 

Contimiing  program  costs  (General 

Fund)    21.5        30.3  25.7              $450,830             $663,446 

ProRram  Elements : 

Water  Use: 

Irrigation  water  nse  and  practices  a           5.7           6  5.9               $139,360              $142,787 

Urban   water  use  b 3.5           3.1  2.4                   74,108                  65,559 

Water  Demand : 

Change  in  land  use  survey  c 10.3           9.2  7.5                 206,622                195,371 

Projected  water  demand —              9  9.9                             —                214,558 

Westside  crop  adaptability  study 2              3  —                     30,740                  45,171 


$625,282 


$144,947 
67,655 

197,600 
215,080 


Irrigation  Water  Use  and  Practices 


Aeed 


Unit  water  use  values  are  essential  as  basic  input 
into  the  department's  current  water  resources  devel- 
opment planning  in  order  to  determine  water  de- 
mands, the  proper  timing  and  sizing  of  future  water 
development  projects,  and  the  ability  of  potential 
users  to  pay  for  project  water. 

Objectives 

To  provide  information  on  those  factors  relating  to 
irrigation  water  use  and  practices  which  leads  to  the 
determination  of  irrigation  water  demands. 

Output 

Reliable  monthly  and  annual  values  of  applied 
water  and  evapotranspiration  of  applied  water  for 
individual  crops  for  various  areas  resulting  in  im- 
proved estimates  of  present  and  future  irrigation 
water  demands  for  all  areas  of  the  state.  Four  mem- 
orandum progress  reports  to  be  prepared  annually. 


Bulletin   113-3,    "Irrigation   "Water   Use   and   Prac- 
tices", to  be  published  in  1972. 

General  Description 

The  department  participates  financially  with  the 
University  of  California  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  research  into  methods  and  equipment 
for  calculating  or  measuring  water  use.  The  depart- 
ment maintains  field  stations  to  collect  data  on  con- 
sumptive use,  evaporation,  climate,  applied  water, 
and  irrigation  practices  and  develops  procedures  for 
relating  these  data  to  water  demands.  In  addition  to 
meeting  the  department's  needs  this  information  is 
used  by  federal  agencies,  other  state  agencies,  and 
numerous  local  and  private  groups  who  are  engaged 
in  water  resources  planning. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $139,360 

Personnel   man-years    5.7 


Estimated  Estimated 
1968-69  1969-70 

$142,787  $144,947 
6  5.9 


Urban  Water  Use 


Need 

Accurate  data  on  urban  water  requirements  are 
necessary  for  the  planning  efforts  to  develop  water 
supplies  to  serve  the  ever  expanding  population  and 
industrial  growth  in  California. 

Objectives 

To  provide  unit  water  use  values  and  techniques  to 
estimate  present  and  future  urban  water  requirements 

throughout  the  state. 

Output 

Reliable  monthly  and  annual  per  capita  water  use 
values  for  the  total  urban  complex  and  for  residential 
uses  separately,  and  unit  water  use  values  for  the 
major  tjT^es  of  water-using  industries  in  California 
on  eitlier  a  unit  of  product  or  dollar  value  added 
basis.  Four  memorandum  progress  reports  to  be  pre- 
pared annually.  Bulletin  166-2,  "Urban  Water  Use" 
to  be  published  in  1972.  ' 

a  Was  vegetafive  water  use  in  1968-69. 

b  Was  municipal  and  industrial  water  use  in  1968-69 

c  Was  land  use  and  classification  survey  in  1968-69. 


General  Description 

The  department  maintains  contact  with  water  serv- 
ice agencies,  municipalities,  and  industrial  establish- 
ments to  obtain  data  on  urban  water  use.  Studies  are 
conducted  on  the  quantities  of  urban  water  used  in- 
side and  outside  of  buildings  and  that  part  which  is 
disposed  of  as  sewage.  Procedures  are  developed  for 
determining  present  and  future  urban  water  require- 
ments for  metropolitan  areas  of  the  state.  In  addition 
to  meeting  the  department's  needs,  these  values  are 
used  by  federal  agencies,  other  state  agencies,  and 
numerous  lecal  and  private  groups  who  are  engaged 
in  water  resources  planning. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $74,108         $05,.5o9         $67,655 

Personnel   man-years    3.5  3.1  2.4 


KESOURCES 
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WATER   CONSERVATION    DEVELOPMENT  AND   USE— Continued 
II.  WATER  USE  AND  DEMAND— Continued 
Change  in  Land  Use  Survey 


Need 

Information  on  present  water-using  land  develop- 
ment and  information  regarding  the  nature,  location, 
and  extent  of  land  susceptible  to  water-using  develop- 
ment are  prerequisites  for  estimating  present  and  fu- 
ture water  service  needs. 

Data  on  the  location  and  nature  of  lands  suitable 
for  irrigated  agricultural  development  have  been  col- 
lected and  are  currently  being  used  in  preparing 
estimates  of  future  agricultural  water  requirements. 
In  order  to  prepare  reliable  estimates  of  the  nature 
and  rate  of  urban  use  and  the  magnitude  of  displace- 
ment of  agricultural  development,  land-related  infor- 
mation that  will  provide  insight  into  probable  popu- 
lation densities  and  the  probable  nature  of  urban  land 
use  development  is  required. 

The  rate  of  change  of  land  use  must  be  monitored 
in  order  to  evaluate  the  reliability  of  estimates  of 
water  needs  that  have  been  used  in  scheduling  water 
supply  development. 

Objectives 

To  provide  information  on  land  use  changes  and 
basic  land  classification  data  to  specific  department 
planning  investigations,  such  as  the  Coordinated 
Statewide  Planning  and  Projected  Water  Eemand 
Programs.  Although  not  collected  specifically  to  meet 
their  needs,  these  data  are  also  utilized  by  federal 
agencies  such  as  the  USBR  and  Corps  of  Engineers, 


local  governmental  agencies  such  as  water  districts 
and  county  planning  offices,  and  private  concerns  such 
as  planning  consultants  and  agricultural  products 
manufacturers. 

Output 

The  following  output  is  scheduled  for  the  1969-70 
fiscal  year : 

1.  Maps  and  acreage  tabulations  of  land  use  changes 
since  1961  in  Sacramento  Valley  floor  portions  of 
Shasta,  Tehama,  Glenn,  Butte,  Placer,  and  Sac- 
ramento Counties;  land  use  changes  in  Kern 
County  portion  of  San  Joaquin  Valley  since 
1958 ;  and  land  use  changes  in  Ventura  County 
and  portions  of  Los  Angeles  County  since  1961. 

2.  Maps  and  acreage  tabulations  presenting  the 
identification  and  classification  of  habitable 
lands  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  and  the 
South  Coastal  Area. 

General  Description 

This  is  a  continuing  activity.  Surveys  are  accom- 
plished by  aerial  photography  interpretation  and  field 
surveys.  While  it  is  statewide  in  scope,  emphasis  is 
given  to  areas  of  the  state  where  growth  is  most  rapid. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $206,622 

Personnel  m.an-years 10.3 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$195,371 
9.2 

$197,600 
7.5 

Projected  Water  Demand 


Need 


The  Projected  Water  Demand  Element  is  essential 
to  provide  updated  estimates  of  future  levels  oi  water 
demands  throughout  the  state  and  in  its  major  sub- 
divisions. This  information  serves  as  a  basis  for  the 
formulation  and  scheduling  of  general  deA^elopment 
plans  for  meeting  the  water  service  needs  of  Califor- 
nia under  the  Coordinated  Statewide  Planning  Ele- 
ment. 

Objectives 

To  provide  necessary  inputs  to  the  Coordinated 
Statewide  Planning  Program  in  its  formulation  of 
water  development  plans  throughout  the  State  of 
California.  This  entails  forecasting  future  demands 
for  water  services  on  an  updated  and  continuous  basis 
to  fully  reflect  the  continued  growth  and  changing 
needs  of  California. 

Output 

Output  from  this  element  in  1969-70  wiU  include 
completion  of  estimates  of  economic  growth  including 
population,  crop  projections  and  irrigated  acreage  in 
the  Colorado  Desert,  and  portions  of  the  Central 
Coast  and  Central  Valley.  Output  from  the  previous 
three  vears  studies  covering  the  remainder  of  the  state 


will  be  reviewed  and  adjusted  as  necessary  to  provide 

an  updated  and  consistent  set  of  economic  projections 
for  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  economic  projections 
coupled  with  appropriate  unit  water  use  values  will 
be  converted  to  water  demands.  ■ 

Results  of  the  studies  will  be  included  in  memoran- 
dum reports  from  the  district  offices.  In  addition,  in- 
puts relative  to  water  demands  will  be  provided  in  the 
preparation  of  Bulletin  No.  160-70. 

General  Description 

Activities  under  this  element  include :  statewide 
population  forecasts,  and  its  distribution,  agricultural 
projections,  determination  of  irrigated  acreage  re- 
quirements, industrial  outlook  studies  with  emphasis 
on  major  water  using  industries,  determination  of 
municipal  and  industrial  water  demands,  and  analysis 
of  crop  payment  capacities  with  costs  of  water  to  de- 
termine the  agricultural  demand  for  water. 

Activities  in  1969-70  will  culminate  a  four-year 
program  begun  in  1966-67  to  provide  a  complete  and 
consistent  set  of  water  demand  estimates  for  the  state 
and  probable  water  service  areas  within  the  state. 


Input 


Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

- 

$214,558 
9 

$215,080 
9.9 
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WATER  CONSERVATION   DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE— Continued 
II.  WATER  USE  AND  DEMAND— Continued 
Westside  Crop  Adaptability  Study 


Need 

The  adaptability  of  various  crops  to  large  unde- 
veloped irrigable  areas  lying  along  the  west  side  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  has  never  been  determined. 
Some  of  these  lands  have  a  water  supply  for  the 
first  time  with  the  completion  of  the  California  Aque- 
duct. Development  of  other  large  areas  must  await 
other  water  supplies.  Both  the  amount  of  irrigation 
water  needed  and  the  economic  payment  capacity  of 
the  lands  depend  upon  the  kind  of  crops  that  can  be 
grown.  In  turn,  the  kind  of  crops  depends  upon  the 
climate,  on  which  there  are  almost  no  usable  data; 
and  upon  the  soils,  on  which  data  are  being  accumu- 
lated by  others.  This  study  is  designed  to  indicate  the 
climatic  potential  of  various  parts  of  the  study  area 
for  crops  of  various  kinds.  The  results  will  form  a 
basis  for  estimates  of  what  crops  are  suited  economi- 
cally for  the  present  water  supply  and  will  also  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  any  decision  on  the  feasibility  of 
future  water  supplies  to  the  area. 

Objectives 

To  determine  general  adaptability  of  climate  in  the 
study  area  for  various  crops  and  indicate  by  tabula- 
tions specific  adapability  of  specific  areas  for  specific 
crops. 

Output 

Output  is  a  report  containing  detailed  climatic  data 
in  a  large  undeveloped  irrigable  area.  This  informa- 


tion, arranged  to  give  maximum  assistance  in  estimat- 
ing adaptability  of  specific  crops  to  specific  parts  of 
the  study  area  will:  (1)  provide  landowners  with  a 
basis  for  decisions  as  to  probable  success  of  alterna- 
tive crops;  (2)  provide  the  agribusiness  community 
with  a  basis  for  estimating  the  type  and  quantity  of 
their  needs  and  services  in  the  study  area;  and  (3) 
provide  the  state  with  a  methodology  for  quantita- 
tively estimating  economic  agricultural  benefits  of 
future  water  import  schemes. 

General  Description 

The  program  has  operated  8  lines  (transects)  of 
climate  stations  set  on  100-foot  contours,  extending 
from  the  trough  of  the  valley  to  the  upper  edge  of 
irrigable  land.  The  transects  are  spaced  from  the 
vicinity  of  Coalinga  to  near  Wheeler  Kidge.  "Major" 
stations  (  1  to  3  on  each  transect)  have  provided  data 
on  wind  movement,  temperature,  humidity,  solar  radi- 
ation, and  soil  temperature.  "Minor"  stations  (from 
3  to  10  per  transect)  have  provided  air  temperature 
data.  Special  periods  of  intensive  observation  of  cold 
air  masses  were  made  to  correlate  temperatures  of  lo- 
cations between  stations.  All  data  will  be  tabulated 
into  a  format  to  facilitate  interpretation  of  crop  re- 
sponse. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $30,740 

Personnel  man-years 2 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$45,171 
3 


Estimated 
1969-70 


III.  PLANNING  FOR  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 


In  fulfilling  its  mission  of  guiding  and  participating 
in  the  development  of  California's  water  resources, 
the  Department  must  prepare  and  periodically  update 
a  planning  framework  for  water  development  by  all 
levels  of  government,  as  well  as  the  private  sector. 
The  planning  programs  or  processes  must  provide  for 
the  economic  development  of  local  surface  and  ground 
water  resources  to  meet  local  needs  and  for  compari- 
son of  and  recommendation  among  alternative  sup- 
plemental water  supply  systems,  such  as  major  facil- 
ities to  store  and  convey  water  from  areas  of  the  state 
having  surplus  supplies.  It  must  consider  not  only 
water  supply  but  flood  control,  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  power  development. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  financial  require- 
ments for  federal  projects  alone  during  the  next  20 
years  would  be  substantially  more  than  the  average 
amount  appropriated  during  the  last  decade  to  keep 
pace  with  ever-increasing  water  needs.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  competition  for  federal  ap- 
propriations, such  increased  federal  funding  is  prob- 
lematical. Furthermore,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  capital 


available  to  the  state  and  to  the  political  subdivisions. 
Therefore,  it  is  clearly  in  California's  interest  to  en- 
sure that  each  project  proposed  for  construction 
conforms  to  an  orderly  and  timely  staging  to  meet 
statewide  requirements  for  water  and  other  project 
functions.  The  program  of  planning  for  water  de- 
velopment will  meet  this  need. 

The  objectives  of  the  planning  for  water  develop- 
ment programs  are  (1)  to  formulate  alternative  plans 
for  the  development  of  local  surface  water  supplies 
in  conjunction  with  ground  water  storage,  where 
available,  and  vsdth  supplemental  imported  water, 
where  necessary,  and  (2)  to  study  and  evaluate,  major 
alternative  plans  for  the  coordinated  development  of 
water  resources  to  meet  water  supply  and  related 
needs  of  California  and  to  recommend  the  most  favor- 
able alternatives.  Plans  must  be  updated  at  regular 
intervals  to  account  for  changing  needs  of  the  people 
and  the  effect  of  technological  advances  affecting  both 
demands  for  services  and  available  means  of  meeting 
those  demands^ 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 
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A.  WATER  CONSERVATION   DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE— Continued 

III.  PLANNING  FOR  WATER  DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 111.6  97.1       103  $2,323,268  $2,332,484  $2,489,308 

Reimbursements : 

General  Fund 2,276,098  2,135,984  2,284,281 

Federal 47,n0  117,000  87,027 

Other    -  79,500  118,000 

Program  Elements ; 
Interstate  Planning : 

Western  states  water  planning 6  5  6  $138,171  $131,670              $161,705 

State  participation  in  federal  frame- 
work    studies      (federal     reim- 
bursements)      3.3  0.1  2.6  47,170  117,000                  87,027 

Statewide  Planning : 

Waste  water  reclamation 2.8  2.8  -  54,297  60,223                           -a 

Coordinated  statewide  planning  ___  35.4  24.5  28.3  834,648  629,775                670,647 
Recreation,    fish   and   wildife,   post- 
land  acquisition 1.4  2.5  4.7  70,289  125,805                165,889 

Review  of  reports  of  other  agencies  b  14.3  12.1  12  260,158  260,177                261,000 
State  participation   in   federal-state 

cooperative  projects  c _  _  _  (471)  c  -                           - 

North  coastal  area  investigation 12  13.4  10.9  184,746  271,661                294,239 

North  coast  action 3.5  l.u  1.5  52,056  35,950                  37,130 

Local  Planning : 

Planned  utilization  of  ground  water 

basins    27.3  23.7  25.6  566,360  484,218                518,000 

Reimbursements    _  _  _  _  75,500                  80,000 

Total    27.3  23.7  25.6  $566,360  $559,718             $598,000 

Local  support d   _  _  _  (192,000)  (319,000)            (378,000) 

Total  Planned  Utilization  of 

Ground  Water  Basins _  _  _  ($758,360)  ($878,718)          ($976,000) 

Local  project  assistance   -  2.5  3  -e  52,837                  53,000 

Salinas  highlands  investigation -  0.8  1.9  -  6,676                  18,000 

Reimbursements    _  _  _  -  ^fiOO                   4,000 

Total    -  0.8  1.9  -  $10,676                $22,000 

Local  support  d   _  _  _  _  (2,500)               (14,000) 

Total   Salinas  Highlands  investi- 
gation      _  _  _  _  ($13,176)            ($36,000) 

Yolo  County  ground  water  investi- 
gation      -  -  3.6  -  -                 34,000 

Reimbursements     _  _  _  _  _                   34,000 

Total  Yolo  County -  -  3.6  -  -               $68,000 

Upper   Sacramento  River  basin  in- 
vestigation      3.5  0.1  -  69,126  5,280 

Special  Studies : 
Advance    techniques    for   water    re- 
sources development 1  2  1.8  19,996  43,202                  43,000 

Radiological  applications 1.1  1.1  1.1  26,251  28,510                  27,671 


Need 


Western  States  Water  Planning 
Oijectives 


The  department's  long-range  planning  schedule 
shows  that  by  the  mid-1970 's,  the  state  must  deter- 
mine the  need  for,  and  extent  of,  its  participation  in 
the  first  phase  of  a  western  regional  water  project; 
and,  in  addition,  the  department  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  leadership  role  on  Colorado  River  legisla- 
tion and  California-Nevada  studies  relating  to  Lake 
Tahoe  and  the  Truekee,  Carson,  and  Walker  River 
Basins. 


To  evaluate  the  net  benefits  aecruable  to  this  state 
if  it  should  participate  in  the  first  stage  of  a  western 
regional  water  project;  to  provide  staff  technical  as- 
sistance as  required  to  protect  and  further  Califor- 
nia's interests  in  interstate  water  negotiations, 
planning,  and  development ;  and  to  contract  for  Cali- 
fornia's  allocation  of  water  and  other  benefits  from 
the  Washoe  and  other  federal  projects,  and  subcon- 
tract to  water  agencies  of  affected  counties. 


a  Included  in  Water  Resources  Evaluation  in  1969-70. 

b  Was  Determination  of  State  Interest  in  Federal  Projects. 

c  Included  in  Review  of  Reports. 

d  Cost  of  work  done  by  local  agencies  as  share  of  project. 

e  Previously  incuded  in  several  other  programs. 
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A.  WATER  CONSERVATION   DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE— Continued 

III.  PLANNING  FOR  WATER  DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

Western  States  Water  Planning — Continued 


Output 

A  report  to  be  completed  in  1974  which  will  evalu- 
ate alternative  interstate  plans  as  they  relate  to  the 
California  Water  Plan;  and  technical  analyses  and 
reports  to  assess  impact  on  California  of  major  water 
legislation,  decrees,  compacts,  and  plans. 

General  Description 

California  has  been  long  associated  with  interstate 
programs  and  has  reaped  many  benefits  therefrom.  In 
October  1965,  this  program  was  initiated  to  coordi- 
nate and  centralize  work  in  the  department,  and  it 
has  provided,  and  will  continue  to  provide,  technical 
26  staff  support  to  the  California  delegates  on  the  11- 
state,  Governor-sponsored  Western  States  Water 
Council;  the  statutory  7-man  California  Advisory 
Committee  on  Western  States  Water  Planning;  and 
to  California  negotiating  teams  on  congressional  leg- 


Need 


Under  the  guidance  of  the  Federal  Water  Kesources 
Council,  federal  agencies  are  making  a  nationwide 
evaluation  of  water  and  related  land  resources,  prob- 
lems, and  generalized  solutions.  To  maintain  its  essen- 
tial role  of  leadership  in  water  development,  the  state 
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islation  pertaining  to  interstate  water  development. 
Beginning  in  FY  1969-70,  work  on  California-Nevada 
interstate  studies  will  become  part  of  the  program. 
To  help  analyze  the  extent  of  California's  interest  in 
regional  development,  an  initial  interim  report  is 
scheduled  for  December  1969  to  show  a  preliminary 
evaluation,  from  California's  viewpoint,  of  projected 
water  requirements  and  supplies  throughout  the  West. 
This  information  is  prerequisite  to  development  of 
specific  plans  that  are  to  be  evaluated  in  the  1974 
report.  An  iutei-im  report  will  also  provide  the  best 
available  factual  material  as  a  foundation  for  con- 
structive dialogue  which  is  expanding  among  western 
states. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures    $138,171  $131,670  $161,705 

Personnel  man-years 6  5  6 


State  Participation  in  Federal  Comprehensive  Type  I  Framework  Studies 

basins  of  the  Smith  and  Klamath  Kivers  and  Goose 
Lake  in  Oregon,  provide  for  a  reconnaissance  evalua- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  the  use  of  water  and  related  land 
resources,  identification  of  problems,  and  generalized 
solutions  thereto.  Work  was  initiated  in  fiscal  year 
1967  and  the  report  will  be  completed  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  Federal  expenditures  for  the  California  Region 
are  programmed  to  be  about  $5,450,000.  Similar 
studies  are  being  conducted  in  three  other  regions  of 
the  Pacific  Southwest  area,  and  an  analytical  sum- 
mary report  of  all  four  regions  will  be  completed  in 
fiscal  year  1972. 


To  monitor,  guide,  and  coordinate  the  studies  to 
achieve  maximum  possible  benefit  to  the  state. 

Output 

A  planning  report  by  federal  agencies  on  the  Cali- 
fornia region  in  fiscal  year  1970-71  and  on  the  Pacific 
Southwest  area  in  fiscal  year  1971-72.  These  reports 
will  present  broad  guides  to  the  best  use,  or  combina- 
tion of  uses,  of  water  and  related  land  resources  of 
the  respective  areas  to  meet  foreseeable  short-  and 
long-term  needs. 

General  Description 

Studies  by  federal  agencies  for  the  California  Re- 
gion, which  includes  all  of  this  state  plus  the  drainage 


Input 

The  following  estimates  include  funding  for  partici- 
pation bj^  all  state  agencies.  Grant  funds  from  the 
federal  government  under  Title  III  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1965  support  this  program. 


Actual 
1967-68 

Expenditures $47,170 

Personnel  man-years 3.3 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$117,000  $87,027 
5.1  2.6 


Waste  Water  Reclamation  Projects 


Need 


In  southern  California  large  quantities  of  water 
pass  through  a  single  cycle  of  use  and  then  enter  the 
sewerage  system  for  disposal  to  the  ocean  or  other 
saline  water  bodies.  With  great  increases  of  water  use 
impending  for  industrial  and  urban  development, 
ever  increasing  amounts  of  sewage  and  industrial 
wastes  are  becoming  available  for  reclamation  and  use 
as  a  much  needed  supplement  to  our  water  supply. 
There  are  numerous  instances  in  southern  California 


in  which  waste  waters  are  successfully  reclaimed  for 
beneficial  uses,  however,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  expanding  those  efforts  that  will  lead  to  increased 
reclamation  activity.  This  program  is  required  to 
show  where  these  waste  waters  can  be  economically 
reused. 

0  hjectives 

To   determine  the  feasibility  of  reclaiming  water 
from  waste  flows  for  beneficial  purposes  in  the  South- 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  WATER   RESOURCES — Continued 

A.  WATER  CONSERVATION   DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE— Continued 

III.  PLANNING  FOR  WATER  DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

Waste  Water  Reclamation  Projects — Continued 

ern  District;  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  planned 
reuse  of  suitable  qualitj'  waste  waters  wherever  feas- 
ible in  order  to  conserve  better  quality  waters  for 
higli  beneficial  uses;  and  to  provide  information  for 
legislators  and  state  and  local  agencies  which  will  aid 
them  in  stimulating  the  planning  of  water  reclama- 
tion projects  in  order  to  achieve  full  utilization  of  the 
state's  water  resources. 
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Resources 


Output 

1.  Prepare  reports  for  the  Bulletin  80  series  Feasi- 
bility of  Waste  Water  Reclamation. 

2.  Eespond  to  public  inquiries. 

3.  Prepare  speeches  and  technical  presentations  on 
waste  water  reclamation. 

General  Description 

The  activity  of  the  reclamation  program  is  centered 
m  areas  where  waste  waters  are  or  will  be  available 


for  reclamation  and  where  the  reclaimed  water  supply 
will  fill  a  part  of  the  demand  for  increased  water 
supplies. 

Studies  include  a  determination  of  water  require- 
ments and  supply,  quantity  and  quality  of  waste 
water,  beneficial  uses  for  which  reclaimed  water  may 
be  utilized,  and  estimates  of  cost  of  water  reclaimed. 

Reports  on  special  reclamation  investigations  are 
published  as  each  study  is  completed. 

The  department  is  active^  engaged  in  providing 
advice  and  technical  assistance  on  water  use  and 
availability  of  reelaimable  water.  By  compilation  and 
dissemination  of  current  data  on  successful  water 
reclamation  pro.jects,  the  planned  reuse  of  water  is 
encouraged,  and  action  b.v  appropriate  agencies  is 
stimulated. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $54,: 

Personnel  man-years 


297 
2.8 


Estimated 

195S-69 

$60,223 

2.8 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Need 


Coordinated  Statewide  Planning 


A  sjTithesis  of  all  analytical  study  information  into 

^_^  an  up-to-date  time-related  plan  for  water  pro.ject  im- 

44  plementation  is  essential  to  achieve  optimum' utiliza- 

45  tion  of  the  state's  water  resources,  to  effect  coordina- 

47  tion   among   the   major  water   agencies   toward   the 

48  timely  development  of  these  resources,  and  to  realize 
gg  the  most  beneficial  use  of  limited  public  funds  which 
51  will  be  available  for  such  development.  Decision 
og  makers  need  technical  framework  information  for  de- 

54  termming  the  most  favorable  courses  of  action  among 

55  the  many  alternatives  available  for  future  statewide 

57  water  resources  development. 

58  Sueli  a  plan  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  future  facil- 
°g  ities  of  the  State  Water  Project  are  selected  in  a  man- 
61  ner  which  will  most  economically  provide  additional 
^^  and  supplemental  water  supplies  to  the  state  water 
64  contractors  on  the  required  delivery  schedules. 

65 

Oijectives 

To  provide  and  maintain  for  departmental  and  pub- 
n°i?/®'  ^  comprehensive  statewide  plan  of  action  for 
California's  water  resources  development.  Informa- 
tion from  these  studies  also  is  used  to  assist  in  coor- 
dinating the  investigative  and  development  activities 
oi  federal,  state  and  local  water  development  agencies 
by  identifying  the  full  spectrum  of  alternative  courses 
o±  action  available  to  meet  all  needs  for  water  proieet 
services  throughout  the  state. 


Output 


The  Coordinated  Statewide  Planning  Element  es- 
tablishes and  maintains  current  and  overall  frame- 


work for  long  range  water  resources  development  in 
all  areas  of  California.  Program  output  consists  of  a 
periodic  publication  of  the  department's  Bulletin  No. 
160  series,  "Implementation  of  the  California  Water 
Plan",  technical  appendices  to  that  bulletin  series  and 
various  memorandum  reports  embracing  specific 
phases  of  the  studies. 

Preparation  of  a  large  volume  of  correspondence 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  directorate  and  the 
department's  district  offices  on  special  problems  such 
as  additional  studies  in  connection  with  the  Upper  Bel 
River  Development  are  important  functions  of  this 
program. 

General  Description 

This  is  a  continuing  activity.  The  Department  of 
Water  Resources  cooperates  with  federal,  state  and 
local  agencies  in  outlining  a  long-range  plan  of  water 
resources  development  in  all  areas  of  California. 

Formulation  of  time-related  statewide  reconnais- 
sance plan  for  water  development  includes  assembling 
and  analyzing  information  from  all  sources  related  to 
surface  water,  ground  water,  water  requirements  and 
demand,  land  use  and  classification,  water  quality, 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  needs,  flood  control, 
hydroelectric  power  generation,  and  existing  and 
planned  local,  federal,  and  state  water  development 
projects. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $834,648 

Personnel  man-years 35.4 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$629,775 
24.5 

$670,647 
28.3 
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A.  WATER  CONSERVATION   DEVELOPMENT  AND   USE— Continued 

III.  PLAJiTNING  FOR  WATER  DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

Recreation,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Enhancement,  State  Water  Facilities,  Postland  Acquisition 


Need 


The  rapid  increase  in  population  of  the  state  has 
created  a  tremendous  demand  for  outdoor  recreation, 
particularly  water-oriented  recreation.  It  is  evident 
that  the  large  reservoirs  and  open  canals  of  the  state 
water  facilities  will  be  particularly  attractive  for 
use  as  centers  for  recreational  activities.  To  meet 
this  demand,  the  department  is  required  by  law  to 
plan  in  advance,  and  to  integrate  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  with  the  other  purposes 
of  the  state  water  facilities. 

Ohjectives 

1.  To  provide  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
planning  subsequent  to  land  acquisition,  and 
includes  studies  leading  to  the  completion  of 
recreation  development  plans  that  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  for  consideration  in 
appropriating  funds  for  implementing  the  rec- 
ommended plans. 

2.  To  ensure  that  acquired  lands  are  adequately 
used,  and  that  the  greatest  benefits  are  afforded 
from  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife. 

3.  To  coordinate  and  budget  for  its  functions  con- 
tracted by  the  department  to  the  Departments 


of  Fish  and  Game,  Parks  and  Eecreation,  and 
other  related  agencies  whose  services  may  become 
necessary. 

Output 

Development  of  plans  for  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  integrated  with  the  water  supply 
purpose  of  the  State  Water  Facilities  in  order  to 
achieve  maximum  recreational  benefits  concordant 
with  project  operations. 

Oeneral  Description 

Postland  acquisition  planning  includes  all  work 
leading  to  the  completion  of  the  recreation  develop- 
ment plan  report  at  the  major  units  of  the  State 
Water  Project.  The  element  is  to  ensure  adequate 
planning  of  recreation  use  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement features  to  effect  the  fullest  conservation 
and  use  of  California's  water  resources,  and  enable 
the  equitable  allocations  of  costs  among  the  various 
project  purposes  and  beneficiaries. 

Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$70,289 

$125,805 

$165,889 

1.4 

2.5 

4.7 

Need 


Review  of  Reports  of  Other  Agencies 

GeneroZ  Description 


Pursuant  to  federal  public  law,  plans,  proposals,  or 
reports  by  certain  federal  agencies  are  forwarded  to 
the  state  so  the  written  views  and  recommendations 
of  the  state  may  be  submitted.  These  views  and  rec- 
ommendations express  the  state's  position  in  order 
that  allocations  and  appropriations  made  by  the  State 
Legislature  for  such  purposes  will  be  expended  upon 
those  projects  which  are  most  beneficial  to  the  state. 

Objectives 

To  influence  the  planning  of  projects  proposed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
other  federal  and  local  agencies  to  achieve  the  most 
effective  and  economical  development  and  utilization 
of  the  water  resources  in  and  affecting  the  state. 

Output 

Review   of   reports   on   pro- 
posed  projects   


The  Water  Code  specifies  that  the  state  engage  in 
the  study  and  coordination  of  water  development 
projects  undertaken  by  counties,  cities,  state  agencies, 
public  districts,  and  the  United  States.  The  study  and 
coordination  of  proposed  projects  is  of  interest  to 
the  Congress,  State  Legislature,  federal  and  local 
agencies,  and  local  interests  during  formulation,  au- 
thorization, and  construction  periods.  For  the  ma- 
jority of  federal  and  other  projects  submitted  to  the 
state  for  review,  the  department  has  the  responsi- 
bilitj^  for  coordination  of  comments  of  interested 
agencies  and  determining  which  projects  are  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  state  and  to  insure  that  such  pro- 
posed projects  conform  to  statewide  needs  for  water 
and  other  project  development. 


Actual 
1967-68 


42 


Estimated 
1968-69 

45 


Estimated 
1969-70 

45 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $260,158 

Personnel  man-years 14.3 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$260,177  $261,000 
12.1  12 


North  Coastal  Area  Investigation 


Need 


The  continuing  rapid  growth  of  California's  popu- 
lation since  World  War  II  has  created  tremendous  de- 
mands on  the  water  supplies  of  the  state.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Eesources  must  satisfy  these  growing 


demands  for  water.  Previous  studies  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Eesources  have  demonstrated  that 
long-range  future  demands  for  water  can  and  must 
be  met  through  importation  of  surplus  flows  from  the 
water  rich  north  coastal  area.  The  north  coastal  area 
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A.  WATER  CONSERVATION    DEVELOPMENT  AND   USE— Continued 

III.  PLAJs'XING  FOR  WATER  DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

North  Coastal  Area  Investigation — Continued 


investigation  is  the  key  planning  program  through 
which  the  department  appraises  available  future 
water  supplies. 

Objectives 

To  define  and  compare  projects;  to  prepare  basin- 
wide  development  plans;  to  build  a  backlog  of  tech- 
nical information  to  guide  development;  and  to  pro- 
vide reports  and  recommendations  to  efEect  efficient, 
orderly,  and  optimum  development  of  the  region's 
water  resources. 

Output 

This  element  has  produced  or  vnll  produce  the  fol- 
lowing reports: 

Alternative  Plans  for  Development  of  Lower 
Trinity  and  Klamath  Elvers,  Office  Keport — De- 
cember, 1967. 

South  Fork  Eel  Eiver  Basin,  Bulletin  No.  173— 
February,  1968. 

Plan  of  Study,  Eel-Mad  Eiver  Basins  Master 
Plan— April,  1968. 

Alternative  Conveyance  Systems  for  Trinity- 
Klamath  Imports,  Office  Eeport — June,  1970. 


Eel-Mad  Eiver  Basins,  Master  Plan  of  Develop- 
ment, Bulletin — June,  1970. 

Overview  of  North  Coast  Planning — June, 
1972. 

Additional  reports  wiU  be  scheduled  as  required. 

General  Description 

The  1969-70  budget  year  work  program  will  in- 
clude :  (1)  completion  of  the  conveyance  systems 
study,  (2)  completion  of  the  Eel-Mad  Eiver  Basins 
Master  Plan  study,  and  (3)  initiation  of  a  3-year  over- 
view of  North  Coastal  area  planning  to  provide  input 
to  the  Coordinated  Statewide  Planning  program  to 
enable  them  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the  next 
major  development  (s)  in  the  North  Coastal  area.  This 
overview  will  enable  the  department  to  outline  a  de- 
finitive, but  flexible,  program  for  long-range  future 
planning  studies  in  the  North  Coastal  area. 

The  North  Coastal  Area  Investigation  is  a  continu- 
ing program  that  was  initiated  in  July  1964. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $184,746 

Personnel  man-years 12 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$271,661 
13.4 


Estimated 
1969-70 
.$294,239 
10.9 


North  Coast  Action 


Need 


In  virtually  all  major  schemes  involving  transfers 
of  water  among  river  basins  in  California  and  in  many 
proposed  western  regional  interstate  transfers,  the 
large  undeveloped  water  supplies  of  California's 
North  Coastal  region  are  included  for  export.  Yet, 
paradoxically,  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  develop- 
ment of  additional  water  supplies  for  use  within  this 
area  of  apparent  surplus.  There  is  a  need  for  plan- 
ning now  for  specific  local  projects  so  that  assurances 
can  be  given  that  local  requirements  can  be  met  as 
major  export  projects  are  developed. 

Oijectives 

To  investigate  local  water  problems  in  the  North 
Coastal  area,  identify  possible  projects  which  might 
be  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  local  water  supply, 
flood  control,  recreation  and  fisheries  enhancement, 
and  build  a  backlog  of  technical  information  to  form 
the  basis  upon  which  the  department  can  guide  local 
water  resources  development  in  the  North  Coastal 
area  and  thereby  fulfill  its  responsibility  as  set  forth 
in  the  "Water  Code.  This  information  will  be  made 
available  to  local  agencies  to  help  them  in  water  re- 
sources development. 


Output 

Department  of  Water  Eesources  Bulletin  105-1, 
December  1966,  Progress  Eeport. 

Department  of  Water  Eesources  Bulletin  105-2, 
October  1968,  McKinleyville-Triuidad  Area. 

Department  of  Water  Eesources  Bulletiu  105-3, 
April  1970,  Smith  Eiver  Basin. 

Other  reports  as  required. 

General  Description 

Under  an  action  program  for  local  development 
initiated  by  legislative  action  in  July  1966.  a  progress 
report.  Department  of  Water  Eesources  Bulletin  No. 
105-1,  was  published  in  December  1966,  wMeh  re- 
viewed local  problems  and  development  possibilities  ta 
the  North  Coastal  area.  The  McKinleyviUe-Trinidad 
area  was  selected  as  having  the  most  urgent  water 
supply  problem.  A  study  of  the  McKinleyville-Trini- 
dad  area  was  initiated  in  January  1967  and  a  report 
was  published  on  the  findings  of  that  study  in  October 
1968.  .      , 

The  next  area  of  study  under  this  program  is  the 
Smith  Eiver  Basin.  A  study  of  this  area  was  initiated 
in  October  1968  and  will  last  about  18  months. 


Input 


Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 
$52,0-56 
3.5 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$35,950 
1.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$.37,1.30 
1.5 
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A.  WATER  CONSERVATION   DEVELOPMENT  AND   USE— Continued 

III.  PLANNING  FOR  WATER  DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

Planned  Utilization  of  Ground  Water  Basins 


Need 

Economic  water  service  requires  conjunctive  use  of 
ground  and  surface  supplies  and  reservoirs.  Local 
agency  need  is  evidenced  by  their  50-percent  contri- 
bution. Local  agencj'  management  basins  may  effect 
the  need  for  and  timing  of  future  imports. 

Oijectives 

To  formulate  and  compare  on  an  economic  basis  a 
wide  range  of  alternative  plans  for  the  utilization  of 
ground  and  surface  supplies  and  resources  for  ground 
water  basins  of  the  state. 

Output 

Fourteen  area  studies  will  be  in  progress,  of  which 
12  are  in  cooperation  with  local  agencies.  Teclinique 
development  is  primarily  on  development  and  im- 
provement of  qualitj'  and  quantity  predictive  models 
for  use  in  all  study  areas. 


General  Description 

Each  basin  investigation  includes  three  phases  of 
work :  ( 1  "I  geologic  studies  including  delineation  of 
basin  boundaries  and  depth  and  extent  of  aquifers; 
and  determination  of  transmissibility,  specific  yield 
and  storage  capacity  of  basins.  A  mathematical  model 
of  the  ground  water  basin  is  formulated  for  a  digital 
computer  based  on  geologic  characteristics;  (2)  hy- 
drologic  studies  including  evaluation  of  historic  sur- 
face and  ground  water  hydrology;  and  estimates  of 
future  hydrology  and  water  demands  are  made ;  and 
(3)  a  wide  range  of  alternative  plans  of  integrated 
operation  of  surface  and  ground  water  supplies,  stor- 
age, and  transmissibility  are  formulated  and  compared 
economically. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $566,360 

Personnel  man-years 27.3 


Estimated 
1968-S9 

$559,718 
23.7 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$598,000 
25.6 


Need 


Local  Project  Assistance 
Output 


Local  water  agencies  frequently  request  the  depart- 
ment to  review  and  comment  on  the  engineering  and 
related  aspects  of  potential  local  water  projects  which 
are  not  actively  being  studied  by  the  department. 

Through  recent  or  current  studies  under  other  ele- 
ments of  the  department's  programs,  considerable 
study  information  and  basic  data  have  been  accumu- 
lated which  bear  directly  on  the  need  for  and  develop- 
ment potential  of,  many  specific  local  project  possi- 
bilities throughout  the  state. 

0  bjectives 

To  provide  assistance  to  local  agencies  to  the  end 
that  the  economy  of  the  area  will  be  enhanced  and  the 
water  resources  of  the  state  will  be  most  equitably 
and  economically  developed  within  the  framework  of 
the  California  water  plan. 


Local  water  resources  development  within  the 
framework  of  The  California  Water  Plan. 

General  Description 

When  requested  by  a  local  agency,  a  preliminary 
appraisal  of  potential  water  projects  which  could  de- 
velop and  more  fully  utilize  local  sources  of  supply 
may  be  made.  The  appraisal  may  include  recommen- 
dations for  more  detailed  studies  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  department,  appear  desirable.  In  the 
event  such  additional  study  is  warranted  and  desired, 
direct  local  participation  in  the  recommended  ensuing 
work  should  be  explored. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

- 

$52,837 
2.5 

$53,000 
3 

Need 


Two  areas  adjacent  to  lower  Salinas  Valley  are 
being  developed  as  suburban  residential  communities. 
Both  areas  rely  on  local  wells  for  their  water  supply. 

In  the  Corral  de  Tierra  area,  located  about  5  miles 
south  of  Salinas,  wells  are  deep,  production  rates  are 
low,  and  water  quality  is  poor.  In  the  North  Monterey 
County  area,  located  about  8  miles  north  of  Salinas, 
the  wells  are  shallow,  an  adequate  sewage  disposal 
system  is  lacking,  and  the  extent  of  the  ground  water 
resource  at  depth  is  not  known. 

Monterey  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Con- 
servation District  has  requested  assistance  in  evaluat- 
ing the  ground  water  potential  of  the  2  areas  and 
alternate  sources  of  water  supply  including  the  pro- 


Salinas  Highlands  Investigation 

posed  San  Felipe  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. The  information  is  needed  now  to  allow  the  dis- 
trict time  to  negotiate  with  the  Bureau  of  Eeclamation. 


Oijectives 

To  define  in  cooperation  with  Monterey  County. 
the  utility  of  ground  water  resources  of  the  Corral 
de  Tierra  and  North  Monterey  County  areas  and  to 
evaluate  alternative  sources  of  supply  for  the  areas. 

Output 

1.  Evaluation  of  ground  water  resource  and  geology 
of  the  Corral  de  Tierra  and  North  Monterey  County 
areas. 


90 
91 
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A.  WATER  CONSERVATION   DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE— Continued 

III.  PLANNING  FOR  WATER  DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

Salinas  Highlands  Investigation — Continued 


2.  Evaluation  of  water  demand  by  possible  service 
areas. 

3.  Analysis  of  alternative  sources  of  water  supply. 
General  Description 

The  department  is  cooperating  with  Monterey 
County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict to  determine  alternative  sources  of  water  supply 
for  2  upland  areas  adjacent  to  lower  Salinas  Valley 
Corral  de  Tierra  and  North  Monterey  County.  The 
first  phase  of  the  program  is  to  evaluate  the  local 


ground  water  resources  and  to  determine  what  portion 
of  the  future  water  demands  can  be  met  by  local 
ground  water.  Surface  water  sources  within  Monterey 
County  and  the  San  Felipe  Project  will  be  evaluated 
as  alternate  sources  to  satisfy  the  areas  future  needs. 
The  conclusions  on  alternate  sources  of  supply  will  be 
used  by  Monterey  County  in  its  negotiations  with  the 
Bureau  of  Keelamation  for  San  Felipe  Project  water. 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$10,676 
0.8 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$22,000 
1.9 


Need 


Yolo  County  Ground  Water  Investigation 
Output 


The  economy  of  Yolo  County  is  dependent  upon 
both  surface  and  ground  water  supplies.  The  county 
is  faced  with  both  an  overdraft  and  degradation  of  its 
groimd  water  suppl.v.  Continued  overdraft,  which  now 
approximates  80,000  acre-feet  per  year,  will  further 
reduce  ground  water  levels  and  increase  ground  water 
quality  problems.  Because  of  the  importance  of  ground 
water  in  Tolo  County,  a  study  of  the  geology,  hydrol- 
ogy, and  quality  problems  of  the  ground  water  re- 
source is  needed. 

Ohjectives 

To  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  evaluate  the 
hydrologic  and  geologic  characteristics  of  the  ground 
water  resource.  Develop  recommendations  concerning 
a  ground  water  basin  management  plan.  The  results 
will  benefit  the  local  water  users,  water  agencies  and 
the  state. 


Eeport  on  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  descrip- 
tion of  the  ground  water  resource  ia  Yolo  County. 

General  Description 

This  investigation  will  quantitatively  describe  the 
geologic  framework  in  which  ground  water  is  stored 
and  moves  and  describe  the  ground  water  resource 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively.  Eecommendations 
concerning  further  studies  for  solving  the  ground  wa- 
ter quality  problems  and  of  the  orderly  and  continu- 
ing development  and  management  of  the  surface  and 
ground  water  supplies  in  Yolo  County  will  be  made. 
The  investigation  will  be  cooperatively  conducted  with 
the  county  and  local  water  agencies  in  the  county. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1959-70 

_ 

_ 

$68,000 

— 

- 

3.6 

Upper  Sacramento  River  Basin  Investigation 


Need 


Bulletin  150  demonstrated  that  four  tributary  res- 
ervoirs in  the  Upper  Sacramento  Eiver  Basin  are  eco- 
nomically justified  projects  and  that  Iron  Canyon  is 
not  economically  feasible.  Since  previous  master  plans 
for  flood  control  in  the  basis  included  Iron  Canyon 
as  a  major  flood  control  feature,  these  plans  were 
made  obsolete  by  the  findings  of  Bulletin  No.  150.  In 
order  to  properly  formulate  an  overall  plan  for  water 
resources  development  in  the  Upper  Sacramento  Eiver 
Basin,  a  flood  control  plan  for  the  basin  should  first 
be  developed. 

Oijectives 

1.  To  reevaluate  the  Hulen,  Dippinvat,  MillviUe, 
Paskenta-Newville,  and  Deer  Creek  Meadows 
Project  with  flood  control  as  one  of  the  salient 
features. 

2.  To  conduct  a  basinwide  appraisal  of  flood  prob- 
lems and  possible  solutions  in  the  Upper  Sacra- 
mento Eiver  Basin. 


Output 

Bulletin  No.  150-1.  Preliminary  Edition,  August 
1968,  presenting  a  reevaluation  of  4  special  tribu- 
tary projects  in  the  Upper  Sacramento  Eiver  Basin 
and  a  basinwide  reconnaissance  appraisal  of  flood 
problems  and  possible  solutions. 

The  report  will  identify  several  projects  that  could 
greatly  reduce  the  more  than  $2,000,000  average 
annual  flood  damages  in  the  Upper  Sacramento  Eiver 
Basin. 

Bulletin  150-1,  Final  Edition,  June  1969. 

General  Description 

The  Upper  Sacramento  Eiver  Basin  Investigation 
wiU  consist  of  a  reanalysis  of  those  projects  considered 
in  Bulletin  150,  "Upper  Sacramento  Eiver  Basin  In- 
vestigation," and  the  formulation  of  a  master  plan 
for  flood  control  in  the  basin. 

Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  determining  the 
flood  control  protection  that  could  be  provided  by 
the  tributary  projects.  Detailed  flood  o»orations  study 
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A.  WATER  CONSERVATION    DEVELOPMENT  AND   USE— Continued 

III.  PLANNING  FOR  WATER  DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

Upper  Sacramento  River  Basin  Investigation — Continued 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7    will  be   made    to    determine  the   amount  of   storage 

I    reservation  that  could  be  included  in  these  proposed 
10    projects. 
^       Preparation  of  a  master  flood  control  plan  for  the 

13  Upper    Sacramento   River   Basin   would   incorporate 

14  recent  studies  by  the  department  in  the  Upper  Sac- 

16  ramento  River  Basin  Investigation,  the   Sacramento 

17  Valley  East   Side   Investigation,   the   portion   of   the 

19    North  Coastal  Area  Investigation  dealing  with  the 

20 
21 
22 

24     Need 

25 

26 

27 

28 


West  Side  Conveyance  System,  and  the  depart- 
ment's advanced  planning  studies  of  the  Paskenta- 
Newville  Project.  Pertinent  studies  by  the  federal 
agencies  also  will  be  reflected. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $69,126 

Personnel  man-years 3.5 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$5,280 
0.1 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Advanced  Techniques 


Keep  informed  of  new  techniques  and  determine 
if  applicable  to  departmental  water  management 
problems. 

Provide  advice,  assistance,  and  consultation  for 
implementation  and  application  of  new  tech- 
niques to  meet  departmental  needs. 


The  department,  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
utilization  of  this  state 's  water  resources  at  maximum 
29    economic  efficiency,  is  continually  searching  for  new 
|0    means  by  which  it   can  make   better  planning   and 

32  operating  policy  decisions.   The   application   of   new 

33  techniques  employing  operations  research,  statistics, 

35  etc.,  to   water  management  problems  can  be  highly 

36  beneficial  in  the  formulation  of  these  complex  policy 

|g    decisions. 

39 

4Q    OijecHves 

42  1 

43 

44 

45 

46         2 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51    Output 

52 

II       Interim  report  on  ' '  Potential  Direct  Economic  Loss 

55  Due   to   System  Agriculture   Deficiencies" — January 

56  1967 

58  Technical    Memo.    "Residential    "Water    Use    Defi- 

59  ciency  Study. '  '—March  1967 

15  Technical  Memo.  Describing  October  1967  Univer- 

62  sity    of    California    Report    on    SWP-CVP    System 

|3  Optimization  Model — August  1968 

65  Training  Courses  on  the  Use  of  Linear  and  Dy- 

66  namic  Programming  for  Water  Resources  Problems — 
68    September  and  October  1968 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75        This  program  reviews  and  determines  present  and 

^6    potential  benefits  from  applications  of  atomic  energy, 

78  other  than  power.  These  benefits  include  increased  effi- 

79  ciency,  precision  and  speed  in  obtaining  required  data 

81  for  investigative  programs  and  construction   opera- 

82  tions.  Results  are  cost  savings  estimated  currently  at 

II  $100,000  per  year.  Correlative  needs  are  training  of 

85  operators  and  administration  of  radiological  protec- 

|6  tion  program  required  by  use  of  radioactive  materials. 

88 
89 
90 
91 


Technical  Memo  on  Possible  Uses  of  University  of 
California  Input/Output  Model— July  1969 

Report  Detailing  Uses  of  New  Techniques  Within 
Department — August  1969 

Training  Course  on  the  Uses  of  New  Techniques — 
November  1969 

Report  on  "M&I  Water  Use  Deficiency  Study"— 
June  1970 

Report  on  Uses  of  New  Techniques  Within  De- 
partment— June  1970 

General  Description 

Many  new  techniques  are  continually  being  de- 
veloped that  have  potential  application  in  the  field 
of  water  resources  development  and  management. 
Universities  are  conducting  extensive  research  pro- 
grams aimed  at  adapting  systems  analysis  tech- 
niques to  optimize  the  planning,  design,  and  opera- 
tion of  complex,  multipurpose  water  development 
systems.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  Advanced  Tech- 
niques Program  is  to  analyze  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  this  field,  evaluate  their  applicability  to  the 
department's  water  management  problems,  train  de- 
partmental personnel  in  the  use  of  new  techniques, 
develop  methods  for  utilizing  these  techniques  and 
aid  in  their  implementation. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures      $19,996 

Personnel  man-years 1 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$43,202 
2 

$43,000 
1.8 

Need 


Radiological  Applications 

Oijectives 


1.  To  develop  or  improve  methods  of  employing 
radioisotopes  for  beneficial  uses  in  water  resources 
applications. 

2.  To  provide  staff  assistance,  consultation,  and 
training  in  all  aspects  of  the  use  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials for  existing  and  planned  departmental  investi- 
gations. 

3.  To  investigate  and  disseminate  information  on 
any   applications   of   nuclear   and   less    conventional 
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A.  WATER  CONSERVATION    DEVELOPMENT  AND   USE— Continued 

III.  PLANNING  FOR  WATER  DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

Radiological  Applications — Continued 

forms  of  energy  for  purposes  distinct  from  the  gen-  suiting  services  to  programs  utilizing  radioisotopes, 

eration  of  electrical  power  for  water  project  pump-  and  (3)  technical  supervision  of  radiation  protection 

ing.  activities  to  fulfill  requirements  of  department's  radio- 

4.  To  cooperate  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis-  active  material  license.  Specific  activities  include : 
sion,  the  University  of  California,  and  other  agencies 

in  order  to  assist  and  to  further  the  state's  interests  1-  Technical  supervision  of  use  of  nuclear  soil  mois- 

in   the   nuclear   field   other   than   power    generation,  ture-density    gauging    equipment    m    statewide 

which  is  covered  in  a  Power  Office  Program.  '^ater  utilization  and  aqueduct  preconsolidatipn 

programs.  This  technique  has  contributed  to  sig- 

°"'P"*                                       i^^'yl^g       ^l^s^l        fil'^%^  nificant  improvements  in  estimation  of  ultimate 

agricultural  water  requirements  and  in  control- 

1.  Programs     for    which  ling   water   application.    Continued  use   of   this 

tion    or     participa-  method  will  be  of  benefit  to  these  and  to  similar 

tion   are   provided--               15               16               17  programs  which  require  rapid,  precise  informa- 

"■  ^°*nYei?i?atT'''''''iid°^  ^ioi^  ^^  subsurface  moisture  or  density  conditions. 

pendently  — _   7                 7                 7  2.  Technical  assistance  in  use  of  radiation  gauging 

^quaMed  'as°*Iladfo-  devices  for   density  measurement  in  earthwork 

logical  Operators  __               17               15               15  Construction.  This  method  provides  more  rapid 

^'  ^Xiogfca^r  ""moStOT-  ^^^  extensive  information  for  compaction  control 

ing  s'erviees  are  pro-  than  do  the  conventional  methods. 

5.  Confra''cti"""n"egotiated  ^°  ^^  ^^  3.  Investigation  of  radiotracer  techniques  used  in 

and  administered*  _  6                6                6                  biological  control  and  surveillance  programs  for 

^   ^  ducted  ^''^^'"'"^   *^°°"  12               12               12                   monitoring  water  quality  in  lakes  and  reservoirs. 

7.  Technical    publications  4.  Investigation  of  radioisotope  uses  for  improved 

and  reports  prepared  methods   of  measuring  surface   water  flow,  for 

(annual  progress  re-  .  n     ,       ,  •  t    •  i      •      i 

port    and    technical  rating  pumps   and  turbmes.   and  m   geological 

pipers  submitted  *°''  „  2  2  foundation  exploration  work. 

5.  Publication  of  annual  report  of  program  aetiv- 

General  Description  itleS. 

The  Kadiological  Applications  program  is  depart-  input  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

mentwide  in  scope  and  is  made  up  of  three  components :  „        ,..  e^ofl'ofi       ''eoQ^in      '"'eoT'fiTi 

,TN      ,         .  J  .    /.  ,.         1.  .       ,.  /„,  Expenditures $26,251         $28,510         $2 (,0(1 

(I)  planning  and  mtormation  dissemination,  (2)  eon-  Personnel  man-years 1.1  1.1  l.l 

IV.  PROTECTION  OP  WATER  RESOURCES 


California  surface  and  ground  water  resources  each 
provide  more  than  15  million  acre-feet  of  water  an- 
nually in  meeting  the  overall  needs  throughout  the 
state.  Loss  of  any  part  of  this  resource  from  un- 
reasonable use  or  degradation  may  preempt  the 
state's  ability  to  meet  its  ultimate  water  require- 
ments. 

In  order  that  the  beneficial  use  of  California 's  water 
resources  can  be  maintained  and  expanded,  those  re- 
sources, both  surface  and  underground,  must  first  be 
protected  from  unreasonable  use  or  degradation  from 
natural  or  manmade  causes.  The  continued  utility  of 
important  coastal  ground  water  aquifers  is  threatened 
by  intrusion  of  sea  water.  Other  ground  water  basins 
are  threatened  by  adverse  salt  balance,  intrusion  of 
connate  brines  and  other  sources  of  mineral  degrada- 
tion. Both  surface  and  ground  waters  are  subject  to 
pollution  and  contamination  from  the  careless  and 
indiscriminate  disposal  of  wastes.  Conversely,  water 

*  Radiological  equipment  maintenance  and  medical  services  required  by  license  issued  by  State  Department  of  Public  Health. 


resources  of  the  state  are  too  valuable  to  permit  the 

waste  of  water  that  is  suitable  for  further  use.  It 
is  necessary  that  appropriate  studies  and  investiga- 
tions be  undertaken  on  a  continuing  basis  to  ensure 
or  to  provide  the  basis  for  ensuring  that  the  water 
resources  of  the  state  wiU  be  of  acceptable  mineral 
and  biological  quality  and  of  sufficient  quantity  for 
present  and  future  beneficial  uses  and  purposes. 

The  objectives  of  programs  in  this  category  are  to 
make  the  necessary  studies  and  investigations  to  en- 
sure that  plans  for  the  use  and  protection  of  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  California's  water  resources  are 
formulated  and  maintained  on  a  current  adequate 
basis.  These  studies  and  plans  provide  the  basis  for 
relating  conflicting  uses  and  projects  and  articulation 
and  implementation  of  remedial  measures  by  the  de- 
partment, other  state  and  local  agencies,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


A.  WATER  CONSERVATION   DEVELOPMENT  AND 
IV.  PROTECTION  OF  WATER  RESOURCES- 

Continuing  program  costs 44.5         39.6         36.4  ^^I't^l 

General  Fund .  ,Mo/ 

Reimbursements    lii,oo4 

Program  Elements : 
Sea  Water  Intrusion : 

Sea  Water  Intrusion  Studies:                                                    „  „  „^^^  „„„ 

Support 3.8          4             3.9  $154,388 

Reimbursements    -             -             -  ~ 

Total,  Sea  Water  Intrusion  __  3.8           4              3.9  $154,388 
Lower   Salinas   Valley   Salt   Water 

Intrusion:  ,   ^                     .„^^n. 

Support (0.2)       (-}          (-}                      T'95?)a 

Reimbursements (-)           (-)          (-)                     (1,412)  a  ^ 

Total,  Lower  Salinas  Valley___         (0.2)       (-)  (-)  ($8,471)  a 

Ground  Water  Studies : 

Ground  water  basin  protection  „    „„ 

studies 3  3  4.6  60,983 

Water  well  standards 2.9  1.9  1.2  44,486 

Administration  of  water  well  reports 

act    -  3  2.8 

Water  Quality  Studies : 

Technical   advice   to   water   quality 

control  boards _  _  _  —  b 

Water  Quality  Investigations : 

Support 22.8        23.7        20.9  418,375 

Reimbursements    _  _  _  - 

Total    Water    Quality    Investi- 
gations            22.8        23.7        20.9  $418,375 

California-Nevada  Joint  Water 
Quality  Investigation  of  Lake 
Tahoe : 

Support     111  14,190 

Reimbursements    _  _  _  _ 

Subtotals     111  $14,190 

Lower    San    Joaquin    River    water 

quality   investigation    4.3  1  0.4  66,714 

Cooperative    Clear     Lake    environ- 
mental management _  _  _  _ 

California-Nevada  Interstate 
Studies : 

Support -  1.9  -  - 

Reimbursements    _  _  _  _ 

Subtotals    -  1.9  - 

Ground  Water  Studies : 

Kern  County  ground  water  inves- 
tigation     3.2  -  -  (64,680) 

San  Diego  Ground  Water  Study : 

Support 1.6  -  -  15,029 

Reimbursements    _  _  _  11,2'72 

Totals,  Ground  Water  Studies  4.8  -  -  $100,715 
San  Luis  Obispo  ground  water 

study   _  _  _  (9,734) 

Water  rights  investigation 1.9  2  1.6  46,129 


USE — Continued 
-Continued 


Need 


Water  Quality  Investigations 
Objectives 


$918,734 

885,890 


$147,062 
2,500 

$149,562 


76,131 
48,791 

57,086 


432,440 


$432,440 


47,578 


$887,010 

873,010 

14,000 


$154,000 


$154,000 


101,500 
52,190 

57,320 


436,000 
9,000 

$445,000 


14,801 
5,000 

15,000 
5,000 

$19,801 

$20,000 

21,142 

10,000 

25,000 

- 

15,859 
25,344 

—  c 

—  c 

$41,203 

- 

_d 

-a 

-a 

-d 

- 

- 

47,000 


Water  quality  impairment  results  in  damage  to 
beneficial  uses  of  water.  Means  to  detect  water  quality 
problems,  evaluate  impairment,  develop  and  imple- 
ment solutions  and  measure  the  results  are  needed  to 
provide  a  suitable  environment  for  protecting,  devel- 
oping and  using  the  water  resources  of  the  state. 


1.  Develop  meaningful  solutions  to  water  quality 
problems  to  prevent  or  alleviate  damage  to  the  water 
resources  of  the  state. 

2.  Assist  the  Water  Quality  Control  Boards  in  reg- 
ulating waste  discharges  and  formulating  water  qual- 
ity policies  by  providing  data,  evaluation,  and  recom- 
mendations.    . 


a  Included  in  Sea  Water  Intrusion  Studies. 

b  Included  in  Water  Quality  Investigations. 

e  Included  in  Investigations  for  Other  State  Agencies  and  Western  States  Water  Planning. 

a  Included  m  Planned  Utilization  of  Ground  Water  Basins 
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A.  WATER  CONSERVATION  DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE— Continued 

IV.  PROTECTION  OF  WATER  RESOURCES— Continued 

Water  Quality  Investigations — Continued 


Output 

Average  of  25  memorandum  reports  or  bulletins 
defining  water  quality  problems  with  recommenda- 
tions for  solutions. 

Data,  evaluation,  and  recommendations  annually  on 
700  waste  discharge  requirements  and  on  50  water 
quality  control  policies. 

General  Description 

Under  Water  Code  Section  229,  conduct  relatively 
short  duration  water  quality  studies  to  determine  the 
nature,  extent,  and  severity  of  specific  problems  and 
to  obtain  meaningful  solutions,  to  evaluate  water  qual- 
ity data  for  anomalies  and  problems  and  to  formulate 


detailed  water  quality  studies  for  separate  budgeting. 
Studies  are  limited  to  8  months'  duration  and  $15,000 
of  state  funds.  Investigations  are  scheduled  on  a  rou- 
tine basis  with  priority  given  to  unexpected  problems. 
Under  Water  Code  Sections  13025.7  and  13052.1 
provide  pertinent  data,  analyses  of  present  and  future 
conditions^  plans  for  water  development,  comments 
and  recommendations  to  the  State  Water  Resources 
Control  Board  and  the  Regional  Water  Quality  Con- 
trol Boards  in  support  of  their  regulatory  and  policy 
activities. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $418,375 

Personnel  man-years 22.8 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
196^70 

$432,440 
23.7 

$445,000 
20.9 

California- Nevada  Joint  Water  Quality  Investigation  of  Lake  Tahoe 


Need 


There  exists  a  critical  need  for  continuing  surveil- 
lance of  the  quality  of  water  so  that  subtle  indications 
of  eutrophieation  can  be  detected  at  an  early  stage. 

Objectives 

To  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  pollution  control 
measures  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Output 

1.  Wield  data  from  15  locations  during  seven  5-day 
sampling  cruises. 

2.  Laboratory  analyses  for  various  chemical  bac- 
teriological and  biological  properties  from  samples 
collected. 


3.  Appropriate  control  agencies  will  be  alerted  to 
take  action  to  rectify  adverse  conditions  as  degrada- 
tion in  quality  is  determined  by  the  monitoring  pro- 
gram. 

General  Description 

In  order  to  preserve  the  resource  of  Lake  Tahoe, 
the  Governors  of  California  and  Nevada  have  directed 
that  a  long-term  surveillance  program  be  undertaken. 
The  two  states  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  have  undertaken  this  program  as 
a  cooperative  effort  and  each  agency  furnishes  certain 
laboratory  services,  field  assistance  and/or  funds. 


Input  Actual 

1967-^g 

Expenditures $14,190 

Personnel  man-years 1 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$19,801  $20,000 
1  1 


Need 


Lower  San  Joaquin  River  Water  Quality  Investigation 

Oijectives 


For  many  years,  water  in  downstream  reaches  of  the 
San  Joaquin  River  has  been  deteriorating  in  quality. 
Water  available  for  diversion  has  been  of  such  poor 
quality  that  substantial  damage  resulted  to  irrigated 
crops.  Additional  water  development  projects  are  to 
be  constructed  in  the  immediate  future  on  the  San 
Joaquin  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  plans  are  being 
formulated  for  further  development  within  the  basin. 
Such  developments  could  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
existing  water  quality  problem.  Further,  changes  in 
flow  and  quality  characteristics  of  the  lower  San  Joa- 
quin River  may  be  caused  by  the  removal  of  irrigation 
drainage  by  the  San  Joaquin  Drainage  Facilities. 

It  is  necessary  to  anticipate  the  cumulative  effects 
of  the  foregoing  developments  within  the  area.  Inves- 
tigation of  the  present  problem  and  its  causes  is  neces- 
sary to  project  the  future  conditions  of  water  quality 
in  the  lower  San  Joaquin  River.  Once  future  condi- 
tions have  been  estimated,  corrective  measures  can  be 
planned  if  necessary. 


(1)  To  determine  the  present  degree  of  water  qual- 
ity problems  and  their  impact  upon  the  economy  of 
irrigated  agriculture  along  the  San  Joaquin  River 
between  the  mouth  of  Merced  River  and  Highway  50. 
(2)  To  predict  the  future  water  quality  conditions  in 
the  lower  San  Joaquin  River.  (3)  To  determine  if 
future  conditions  will  cause  quality  problems  and  to 
determine  their  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  area. 
(4)  To  find  a  feasible  and  equitable  solution  to  the 
present  and  possible  future  water  quality  problems 
in  the  lower  San  Joaquin  River.  (5)  To  prepare  a 
report  on  the  investigation  presenting  our  conclusions 
and  recommendations. 

Output 

Benefits  will  accrue  to  irrigated  agriculture  along 
the  San  Joaquin  River  between  the  mouth  of  Merced 
River  and  Highway  50.  These  benefits  will  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  implementation  of  a  water  quality  con- 
trol project  and  whether  San  Joaquin  Drainage  Facil- 
ities are  constructed. 
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A.  WATER  CONSERVATION   DEVELOPMENT  AND   USE— Continued 

IV.  PROTECTION  OF  WATER  RESOURCES— Continued 

Lower  San  Joaquin  River  Water  Quality  Investigation — Continued 


The  annual  increase  in  net  agricultural  income  with 
a  water  quality  control  project  would  be  (1)  $165,000 
without  San  Joaquin  Drainage  Facilities,  and  (2) 
$269,000  with  San  Joaquin  Drainage  Facilities. 

General  Description 

The  investigation  consists  of  the  following  general 
work: 

1.  Compilation  and  evaluation  of  pertinent  existing 
water  quality,  hydrologic.  laud  and  water  use  data. 

2.  Projection  of  agricultural,  municipal  and  indus- 
trial growth. 


3.  An  economic  evaluation  of  present  and  future 
use  of  waters  within  the   drainage  area. 

4.  Determination  of  effects  of  presently  authorized 
and  planned  projects  on  qualitj'  of  waters  within  the 
drainage  area. 

5.  Recommendation  of  method  or  methods  of  feasi- 
blj^  and  equitabl}'  solving  present  and  possible  future 
water  quality  problems. 

Input 

Expenditnres 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$66,714 
4.3 

$21,142 

$10,000 
0.4 

Cooperative  Clear  Lake  Environmental  Management 


Need 


Clear  Lake  and  nearly  every  other  reservoir  and 
some  of  the  streams  in  the  North  Coast  carry  algae, 
as  an  example,  which  detracts  from  the  value,  both 
economically  and  esthetically,  of  the  water.  In  fact, 
the  problem  of  eutrophication  is  worldwide,  and  to 
date  there  is  no  simple  solution. 

Objectives 

1.  The  collection  and  collation  of  basic  data  on  the 
Clear  Lake  Basin. 

2.  The  identification  and  initiation  of  basic  research 
in  those  specific  related  areas  wliere  little  or  no 
knowledge  is  available. 

3.  The  identification  and  initiation  of  pilot  control 
measures  that  offer  promise. 

Output 

This  program  would  be  geared  to  seek  solutions  for, 
and  apply  controls,  to  prevent,  or  retard,  the  eutrophi- 


cation of  Clear  Lake  and  thereby  create  a  physical, 
chemical  and  biological  environment  that  is  safe  and 
esthetically  compatible. 

General  Description 

There  liave  been  a  large  ntunber  of  studies  dealing 
with  specific  areas  of  the  problem  of  eutrophication: 
numerous  studies  and  references  have  pointed  out 
possible  solutions  to  the  problem.  However,  there  is 
verj'  litle  being  done  to  evaluate  the  suggested  solu- 
tions or  to  make  application  of  the  ideas.  We  need 
additional  research  to  fill  in  the  gaps  of  our  knowledge, 
and  even  more  important,  we  need  to  go  from  basic 
research  to  applied  programs  of  solving  the  problem. 

This  is  a  matching  fund  program  in  cooperation 
with  the  Eel  River  Association.  The  administration 
will  be  by  the  association,  with  guidance  and  review 
by  tlie  Department  of  Water  Resources. 


Input 
Expenditures  . 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$25,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 


California- Nevada  Interstate  Studies 


Objectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  the  Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Interstate  Compact  Commission  of 
California  with  such  technical  and  administrative 
services  as  the  commission  may  require  in  formulating 
and  securing  necessary  approval  of  an  interstate  com- 
pact between  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada  re- 
lating to  the  distribution  and  use  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truekee,  Carson,  and  Walker 
Rivers. 

During  1968-69,  the  department  will  provide  nec- 
essary engineering,  administrative,  stenographic,  fis- 
cal and  related  services  requested  by  the  commission. 


In  addition,  other  activities  to  be  conducted  under 
this  program  will  include  negotiations  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  with  water  agencies  of 
Sierra.  Nevada,  Placer,  and  El  Dorado  Counties  for 
water  from  Stampede  Reservoir  of  the  Washoe  Proj- 
ect ;  review  and  coordination  of  water  resource  studies 
of  other  agencies  and  of  export  of  sewage  from  Lake 
Tahoe;  and  technical  assistance  as  required  by  the 
Attorney  General's  OfSce  to  analyze  briefs  of  other 
parties  and  prepare  briefs  for  the  state  prior  to  hear- 
ings in  the  case  of  U.S.  vs.  Alpine. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

- 

$41,203 

- 

1.9 
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A.  WATER  CONSERVATION    DEVELOPMENT  AND    USE— Continued 

IV.  PROTECTION  OF  WATER  RESOURCES— Coutinued 

Ground  Water  Studies 


Tlie  objective  of  this  program  is  to  evaluate  the 
existing  ground  vpater  supplies  of  various  basins  and 
recommend  changes  in  operating  procedures  to  cor- 
rect overdraft,  adverse  salt  balance,  and  pollution. 

These  activities  were  consolidated  in  1968-69  and 
1969-70  in  the  Planned  Utilization  of  Ground  "Water 
Basins  Program. 


The  following  studies  were  active  in  1967-68 : 

1.  Kern  County  Ground  Water  Investigation 

2.  San  Diego  Ground  Water  Study 

3.  San  Luis  Obispo  Ground  Water  Study 

Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Expenditures $100,715 

Personnel  man-years 4.8 


Sea  Water  Intrusion  Studies 


Need 

Sea  water  intrusion  causes  loss  of  fresh  water  stor- 
age capacit.v  in  coastal  ground  water  basins  and  forces 
local  users  of  ground  water  to  seek  other  more  costly 
sources  to  maintain  their  economy.  Information  re- 
garding extent  and  rate  of  intrusion  are  needed  to 
evaluate  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  in  each  basin 
and  to  provide  the  necessary  information  on  physical 
characteristics  of  the  basin  in  order  to  establish  ade- 
quate control  measures. 

Oijectives 

To  make  independent  studies  and  participate  in 
cooperative  investigations  of  the  extent  and  rate  of 
sea  water  intrusion  in  approximately  260  coastal 
ground  water  basins. 

Output 

Investigations  wiU  be  underway  in  approximately 
130  ground  water  basins  in  southern  and  central  Cali- 


fornia, and  drafts  of  reports  for  these  areas  will  be 
initiated  for  publication  as  Appendix  A,  Bulletin 
No.  63,  Sea  Water  Intrusion  in  California.  Draft  of 
University  of  California  Research  Study  on  Leaky 
Aquifers,  Bulletin  No.  63-4,  will  be  released  to  the 
department. 

General  Description 

The  department  conducts  statewide  studies  of  sea 
water  intrusion  on  a  continuing  basis.  Studies  consist 
of  3  activities:  inventory  of  extent  and  rate  of  in- 
trusion in  260  basins;  1-year  duration  reconnais- 
sance level  studies  in  critical  areas;  and  special  co- 
operative studies  with  the  University  of  California  on 
vertical  migration  of  sea  water  through  leaky  clay 
layers. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $154,388 

Personnel  man-years 3.8 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$149,562  $154,000 
4  3.9 


Ground  Water  Basin  Protection  Studies 


Need 

Ground  water  supplies  about  one-half  of  Califor- 
nia's water  and  is  sub.ject  to  degradation.  Projects  are 
needed  to  control,  prevent,  and  alleviate  this  condi- 
tion. 

Objectives 

To  formulate,  cooperatively  with  local  agencies,  lo- 
cal projects  for  protection  of  ground  water  basins 
from  (a)  sea  water  intrusion,  (b)  disposal  of  wastes 
to  ground  waters,  or  (c)  leachates  from  sanitary 
landfill. 

Output 

Three  studies  will  be  included  in  1969-70;  2  in- 
vestigations will  be  initiated  on  a  50-50  cooperative 
basis,  1  in  Los  Angeles  Countj'  on  sanitarj^  landfill 
and  1  in  the  Fremont  Area   (Niles  Cone)   on  a  bar- 


rier to  sea  water  intrusion.  The  Oxnard  Plain  Salinity 
Barrier  Study  will  continue  with  experimental  barrier 
results  and  Point  Mugu  findings  to  be  published. 

General  Description 

Studies  of  barriers  to  sea  water  intrusion,  and  of 
other  projects  needed  to  protect  groimd  water  basins 
are  made  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  local  agencies. 
Barrier  studies  of  the  Oxnard  Plain  on  a  noncoopera- 
tive  basis  (started  prior  to  the  cooperative  policy) 
will  be  completed  in  1970-71.  A  3-year  coopera- 
tive study  of  sanitary  landfill  production  of  gases  and 
leachates  starts  in  1969-70.  A  2-j^ear  cooperative 
reconnaissance  study  of  a  barrier  in  the  Fremont  Area 
starts  in  1969-70. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $60,983 

Personnel  man-years 3 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$76,131 
3 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$101,500 
4.6 


Water  Well  Standards 


Need 

Throughout  the  state,  investigations  have  indicated 
that  faulty  construction  of  water  wells  and  improper 
sealing  of  wells  no  longer  intended  for  use  (aban- 
doned wells)  have  contributed  to  the  degradation  of 
ground  water  quality.  Since  degradation  of  ground 
water  quality,  once  established,  usually  is  long  last- 
ing and  almost  impossible  to  remove,  it  is  particularly 


important  that  poor  water  well  construction  and  seal- 
ing practices  be  eliminated.  Although  a  limited  num- 
ber of  local  agencies  have  adopted  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  construction  of  water  wells,  there  is  a 
need  to  apply  water  well  standards  generally  through- 
out the  state  and,  in  areas  where  special  conditions 
or  problems  are  encountered,  more  detailed  standards 
must  be  devised  and  instituted. 
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A.  WATER  CONSERVATION   DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE— Continued 

IV.  PROTECTION  OF  WATER  RESOURCES— Continued 

Water  Well  Standards — Continued 


Objectives 

I  To   develop    water   well   construction    and    sealing 

10  standards  and  encourage  and  stimulate  the  use  of  good 

j2  water   well   drilling   practices   throughout   the   state, 

13  and  provide  these  standards  to  counties,  well  drillers, 

1^  and  the  regional  water  quality  control  boards  for  im- 

16  plementation. 

Output 

The  development  of  standards  for  water  well  con- 
struction and  destruction  which  will  contribute  to 
the  prevention  of  damage  or  deterioration  of  the 
24    quality  of  California's  underground  water  supplies. 

In  1967-68,  the  final  edition  of  Bulletin  No.  74, 
"Water  Well  Standards:  State  of  California",  and 
reports  for  Ventura,  Shasta,  Fresno  and  San 
Joaquin  Counties  were  prepared.  During  1968-69 
and  1969-70,  a  determination  will  be  made  of  those 
areas  where  standards  more  stringent  than,  or  which 
vary  from,  the  standards  contained  in  Bulletin  No. 


74  are  needed.  Kecommendations  for  areas  previously 
studied  will  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  Re- 
gional Water  Quality  Control  Board  in  1968-69,  and 
for  other  areas  in  succeeding  years. 

General  Description 

This  program  provides  the  means  of  assuring  that 
reasonable  precaution  is  taken  in  the  construction  of 
water  wells  and  in  destroying  (filling)  abandoned 
wells  in  order  to  protect  the  quality  of  the  state's 
ground  water  resources.  Collection  and  evaluation  of 
information  regarding  water  well  construction  prac- 
tices combined  with  knowledge  of  existing  geologic 
and  ground  water  conditions  lead  to  formulation  of 
recommendations  for  standards  of  water  well  con- 
struction. They  form  a  basis  for  possible  regulatory 
action  by  state  or  local  agencies. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $44,486 

Personnel  man-years 2.9 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$48,791 
1.9 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$52,190 
1.2 


Administration  of  Water  Well  Reports  Act 


Need 

The  department  has  been  given  the  responsibility 
(1965  legislation)  for  receiving  and  filing  reports 
concerning  the  construction  of  water  wells.  To  assure 
that  the  law  is  complied  with  and  that  the  reports 
received  are  useful,  a  follow-up  program  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  complete  and  accurate  geologic  in- 
formation is  provided.  Many  of  the  reports  filed  in  the 
past  have  been  poorly  identified  and  incomplete  and 
inaccurate  from  a  geologic  and  engineering  stand- 
point. 

Oijectives 

To  maintain  an  up-to-date  file  of  usable  water  well 
construction  information  and  reports  for  use  within 
the  department  and  by  other  authorized  agencies.  The 
geologic  and  engineering  information  contained  in  the 
water  well  reports  are  used  in  all  department  pro- 
grams or  activities  dealing  with  the  underground 
water  system.  This  information  is  also  used  by  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  the  State  and  Re- 
gional Water  Quality  Control  Boards  in  the  Resources 


Agency  and  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  Agency  in  their  planning  activities  and  in 
support  of  their  regulatory  functions. 

Output 


Reports   received  and  proc- 
essed   


Actual 
1967-6S 


11,000 


Estimated 
1968-69 

13,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 

15,000 


General  Description 

Activities  under  this  program  consist  principally  of 
receiving,  filing,  reviewing  and  verifying  Notices  of 
Intent  and  Water  Well  Drillers  Reports ;  distribution 
of  necessary  forms;  and  the  retrieval  of  report  and 
data  and  information  for  use  by  those  concerned  with 
ground  water  and  water  wells.  Random  field  inspec- 
tions are  also  conducted  to  determine  the  adequacy 
of  reported  information.  An  educational  program  de- 
signed to  promote  the  submission  of  reasonably  ac- 
curate and  useful  reports  is  to  be  instituted. 

Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

: 

$57,086 
3 

$57,320 
2.8 

Water  Rights  Investigation 


'Need 


Information  on  water  rights  are  required  to  insure 
that  the  water  resources  of  the  state  are  developed  for 
the  maximum  benefit  of  the  public.  The  developed 
information  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  coordinated  plan 
for  the  development,  utilization  and  conservation  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  state. 

Ohjectives 

1^        To  develop  a  water  rights  study  which  will  demon- 

88  strate  the  effects  of  existing  and  proposed  water  rights 

89  on  project  planning.  To  assist  governmental  agencies 


on  water  rights  matters  for  newly-planned  water  de- 
velopment projects.  To  present  the  department's  views 
and  recommendations  on  major  projects  and  the  as- 
signment or  release  from  priority  of  state  applica- 
tions. 


Output 

Number  of  hydrographic 
units  a  investigated  for 
the  statewide  water 
rights  study 

Number  of  requests  for  as- 
sistance on  water 
rights  matters  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


10 


Estimated 
1969-70 


10 


10 


91    a  There  is  a  total  of  40  hydrograpic  units  in  the  Central  Valley  water  rights  study. 
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A.  WATER  CONSERVATION    DEVELOPMENT  AND   USE— Continued 

IV.  PROTECTION  OF  WATER  RESOURCES— Continued 

Water  Rights  Investigation — Continued 


General  Description 

The  department  cooperates  with  state  and  local 
agencies  on  water  rights  matters  to  insure  that  the 
state's  water  is  developed  to  the  maximum  benefit  of 
the  public.  Studies  which  are  being  prepared  will  give 
the  department  an  inventory  of  the  amount  and  sea- 


son when  unappropriated  water  occurs  in  the  state  to 
facilitate  the  achievement  of  the  overall  objectives. 


Input 


Expenditures      

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$46,129 

$47,578 

$47,000 

1.9 

•  2 

1.6 

B.  CONTROL  OF   FLOODS  AND   PREVENTION   OF   DAIVIAGE 


Need 


California's  economy  and  public  safety  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  prevention  or  minimization  of  damaging 
floods,  preservation  of  beaches  and  shorelines,  and  sur- 
veillance of  water  storage  facilities  to  ensure  against 
failure  of  dams. 

Authority 

Authority  for  this  program  is  set  forth  in  Division 
3 ;  Division  5,  Part  2 ;  Division  6,  Part  6 ;  and  Sections 
330-339  of  the  California  Water  Code. 

Objectives 

The  programs  in  this  grouping  are  to  control  flood 
waters,  prevent  damage  to  life  and  property  from 


storage  and  flow  of  water,  and  assist  local  and  federal 
agencies  in  the  participation  in  federally  authorized 
flood  control  projects.  These  objectives  are  accom- 
plished through  (1)  maintenance  and  inspection  of  the 
Sacramento  Kiver  Flood  Control  Project;  (2)  super- 
vision of  the  safety  of  dams ;  (3)  operation  of  the  flood 
center  in  coordination  with  local,  state,  and  federal 
agencies;  (4)  financial  assistance  to  local  agencies 
participating  in  the  construction  of  federal  flood  con- 
trol projects;  (5)  encouragement  of  sound  develop- 
ment of  flood  plains;  and  (6)  investigation  and  study 
of  oceanic  forces  and  shoreline  conditions,  and  partici- 
pation financially  in  the  construction  of  beach  erosion 
control  and  shoreline  stabilization  projects,  all  in  co- 
operation with  local  and  federal  agencies. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 206.6      205  208.9         $14,901,461 

General  Fund   3,251,208 

Reimbursements   . 284,753 

Subventions  (General  Fund)  a 11,365,500 

Program  Elements: 
V-a  Flood  Control : 

Administration  of  flood  plain  man- 
agement    1.1  1.1  1.1  26,387 

Flood  Control  Subvention :  a 

Administration 11.7         13.2         13.2  252,353  c 

Subvention   _  _  _  11,250,000 

Subtotals 11.7  13.2  13.2         $11,502,353 

Sacramento  River  flood  control  proj- 
ect mainteinance 74  73.3  74.1  1,046,666 

Flood  Control  Maintenance  Areas : 

Reimbursement    19.8  20.6  20.4  267,680 

Flood  control  project  inspections—  8.3           8.3           9.3  132,217 

Federal-state  cooperative  Yuba 

River  debris  control _             _             _  60,000 

Flood  operations 9.9  10.5  10.5  180,019 

River  forecasting  and  flood  hydrology  10.9  11  11  218,986 

Xuba    River    cooperative    telemetry 

system -             -             1  - 

Reimbursements    _             _             _  - 

Subtotals    -  -  1  - 

Flood  damage  repair  funds    (reim- 
bursement)      1.3  -  -  17,073 

V-b  Prevention  of  Damage : 

Supervision    of    safety    of    dams 59.9         62.4         63  1,047,821 

Geodimeter  fault  monitoring 5.3  -  -  137,448 

Beach  Erosion  Control 
Subventions :  a 

Administration 1  1.5  1.7  24,828  c 

Subventions    _  _  _  115,500 

Subtotals    1  1.5  1.7  $140,328 

Beach  erosion  investigations 3.4  3.1  3.6  124,483 

a  Reported  under  Local  Assistance. 
c  Reported  as  support. 


$17,067,487 

3,638,667 

323,420 

13,105,400 


36,000 


$14,439,439 

3,406,261 

370,678 

10,662,500 


36,000 


289,078  c 
13,000,000 

288,400 
10,011,600 

$13,289,078 

$10,300,000 

1,195,687 

1,229,683 

323,420 
150,224 

340,678 
157,223 

50,000 
247,844 
251,878 

50,000 
251,285 
264,808 

- 

20,000 
30,000 

- 

$50,000 

1,258,515 

1,260,512 

35,000  c 

105,400 

40,000 
322,.50O 

$140,400 
124,441 

$362,500 
136,750 

Need 
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RESOURCES 


DEPARTMENT   OF   WATEI^   RESOURCES — Continued 

B.  CONTROL  OF   FLOODS  AND   PREVENTION   OF   DAMAGE— Continued 

V-a.  FLOOD  CONTROL 
Flood  Plain  Management 


I 


Accelerated  growth  iu  California  during  the  post- 
World  War  II  period  has  resulted  in  extensive  de- 
velopment of  the  flood  plains  of  the  state.  Recurrent 
floods  are  subjecting  these  developments  to  intensive 
damage.  Although  flood  control  works  have  been  con- 
structed to  protect  many  areas,  local  development 
within  flood  plains  has  increased  at  a  faster  pace  than 
the  construction  of  protective  works. 

0  Jijectivcs 

To  encourage  wiser  development  of  flood  plain  lands 
to  the  end  that  wise  use  will  prevent  loss  of  life,  pre- 
vent economic  loss  caused  by  excessive  flooding,  and 
prevent  encroachment  on  floodways. 


Output 

Flood  plain  regulations 
processed  

Floiid  iilain  information 
reports   


Actual 
1967-6S 


10 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


12 


10 


General  Description 


This  program  includes  the  coordination  of  flood 
plain  information  studies  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  assistance  to  local  agencies 
regarding  flood  plain  problems,  and  a  general  monitor- 
ing of  proposed  flood  control  programs  to  insure  ade- 
quate flood  plain  regulations. 

Input 

E.xpenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

26,387 

1.1 

36,000 
1.1 

36,000 
1.1 

Flood  Control  Subvention 


89 
90 
91 


Need 

California 's  population  centers  have  historically  de- 
veloped on  areas  subject  to  flooding  and  have  periodi- 
cally been  subjected  to  the  ravages  of  nature  through 
overflow  of  adjacent  waterways.  In  order  to  protect 
these  communities  the  federal  government  has  estab- 
lished a  nation-wide  policy  of  flood  protection.  To 
secure  such  protection  local  interests  must  sponsor 
the  projects  and  meet  financial  participation  require- 
ments of  the  federal  agencies.  The  cost  of  rights-of- 
way  for  project  construction  imposes  a  large  burden 
on  local  sponsors  and  this  program  provides  reim- 
bursement of  these  costs  to  relieve  this  burden  and 
assure  project  construction. 

0  bjectives 

To  secure  flood  protection  for  California's  popula- 
tion through  cooperative  sponsorship  of  projects  con- 
structed by  the  federal  government. 

Output  Actual  EstimatEd  E^ti'ratfd 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Flood   control  benefits $16,120,000  $19,900,000  .?21.400,000 

Claims   processed 114  125  325 

General  Description 

The  purpose  of  the  flood  control  program  is  to  pay 
the  cost  of  acquisition  of  rights-of-way  and  necessary 
relocations  required  by  the  construction  of  authorized 
federal  flood  control  projects  which  have  been  adopted 
and  approved  by  the  Legislature.  State  financial  par- 
ticipation is  authorized  to  the  extent  and  for  the  pur- 
poses outlined  in  Chapters  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  Part  6, 
Division  6,  of  the  Water  Code. 

It  is  expected  that  some  carryover  of  expenditures 
from  1968-69  will  result  from  project  delays.  The 
lump  sum  appropriation  recommended  for  the  budget 
year  includes  funds  for  delayed  expenditures  and 
also  allows  for  expenditure  timing  adjustments  for 
1969-70. 


Three  major  project  categories  are  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Water  Resources  under  this  pro- 
gram. Project  details  are  presented  in  the  Local  As- 
sistance Budget. 

Major  Federal-State  Flood  Control  Projects  ($8,- 
922,769)  are  specifically  authorized  for  financial  as- 
sistance by  the  Legislature.  Congressional  approval 
and  appropriations  are  required  before  state  funds 
are  made  available  by  the  Legislature.  These  projects 
are  generallj'  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army.  Two  excep- 
tions are  tlie  Los  Angeles  River  Watershed  Project 
and  the  Santa  Ynez  River  Watershed  Project  which 
were  approved  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Continuation  of  15  currently  authorized  major 
projects  is  proposed  for  the  budget  year. 

Small  Flood  Control  Projects  ($il5,200)  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  Section  205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  These  acts  provide  for  construction 
of  small  flood  control  projects  not  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress,  provided  that  not  more  than  $1,000.- 
000  be  allotted  for  the  purpose  in  one  single  project. 
The  Department  of  Water  Resources,  in  its  review 
of  the  project,  is  required  to  find  that  the  benefits 
exceed  the  costs  and  that  the  project  is  the  most 
economical  plan  considering  all  costs.  (Section  12750.1 
of  the  Water  Code.) 

During  1969-70  11  small  flood  control  projects  in- 
volving state  funds  will  be  active.  Generally,  the  con- 
striictinn  period  is  about  1  year;  however,  land  ac- 
quisition problems  often  extend  the  reimbursement 
period  over  2  years  or  more. 

Watershed  Protection  Projects  ($2,270,600)  are  au- 
thorized by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  566.  83rd  Congress.  Second  Session, 
as  amended;  entitled  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954.  State  financial  parti- 
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B.  CONTROL  OF   FLOODS  AND   PREVENTION   OF   DAMAGE— Continued 
V-a.  FLOOD  COXTROL— Continued 

Flood  Control  Subventions — Continued 


cipation  is  authorized  by  "The  California  "Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Law,"  which  also 
encompasses  "pilot  plant"  or  "experimental  proj- 
ects" authorized  by  Public  Law  156,  83rd  Congress, 
Pir.st  Session,  to  be  carried  out  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  46,  74th  Congress.  The  act  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  works  of  improvement  for  the  purposes 
of  flood   prevention   and   the   agricultural  phases   of 


conservation,   development,   utilization,   and   disposal 
of  water. 

Continuation  of  11  currently  authorized  watershed 
projects  is  proposed  for  the  budget  year. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Expenditures:  19S7-6S  1968-^9  196*-70 

Subventions    511,250,000  §13,000,000  §10.011,600 

Administrative  costs 252,253  289,078  288,400 

Personnel  man-years 11.7  13.2  13.2 


Sacramento  River  Flood  Control  Project  Maintenance 


Xeed 


Piir.suant  to  "Water  Code  Sections  8361  and  12878, 
the  department  is  directly  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  levees,  channels  and  ap- 
purtenant facilities  of  certain  portions  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Eiver  Flood  Control  Project. 

Oijectives 

To  ensure  the  confinement  and  safe  passage  of  water 
originating  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Sacramento 
Eiver  through  the  Sacramento  Eiver  Flood  Control 
Project  and  other  major  and  minor  federally  con- 
structed flood  control  projects. 

Output 

Operate  and  maintain : 

1.  121  miles  of  Sacramento  Eiver  Flood  Control 

Project  levees 

2.  30.000  acres  of  flood  channel 

3.  Three  fixed  crest  overflow  weirs 

4.  One  gated  weir 

5.  Two  gated  drainage  structures 

6.  Three  pumping  plants 

7.  55  miles   of   drainage   ditches   and   collecting 

canals 

8.  25  bridges 


Genera!  Description 

Operation  and  maintenance  includes : 

1.  Three  pumping  plants,  1  gated  weir  and  2 
gated  drainage  structures. 

2.  Levees  comprising  of  burning  and  spraying  an- 
nual vegetation  and  perennials,  rodent  control, 
slope  preservation  and  protection,  roadway  on 
levees,  pumping  plant  buildings,  ditch  cleaning, 
weir  and  outlet  channel  cleaning,  brush  and  tree 
cutting,  and  levee  crown  gates  and  fences. 

3.  Eemoval  of  unauthorized  encroachments. 

4.  Levee  patrol  and  flood  fighting  during  high 
water. 

Beneficiaries  to  the  program  are  industry,  agricul- 
ture and  urban  developments  situated  in  the  historical 
flood  plain  of  the  Sacramento  Eiver  and  tributary 
streams.  Directly  concerned  are  the  state,  numerous 
counties  and  reclamation,  drainage,  levee  and  irriga- 
tion districts. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures §1,046.666    §1,195^687    §1,229^683 

Personnel  man-years 74  73.3  74.1 


Flood  Control  Maintenance  Areas 


Yeed 


The  maintenance  of  the  levees  by  the  department  is 
required  by  the  "Water  Code  in  the  13  instances  where 
local  jurisdictions  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  per- 
form the  work  in  a  manner  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  for  operation  and  maintenance  prescribed 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  contained 
in  Title  33  of  the  Federal  Eegister. 

0 hjectives 

To  ensure  the  confinement  and  safe  passage  of 
flood  waters  confined  by  the  levees  of  the  13  mainte- 
nance areas. 

Output 

Operate  and  maintain  13  maintenance  areas  con- 
taining a  combined  total  of  171  miles  of  Sacramento 
Eiver  Flood  Control  Project  levees. 


General  Description 

Operation  and  maintenance  includes : 

1.  Burning  and  spraying  annual  and  perennial 
growth 

2.  Bodent  control 

3.  Slope  preservation  and  protection 

4.  Eoadways  on  levees 

5.  Brush  and  tree  cutting 

6.  Levee  crown  gates  and  fences 

7.  Levee  patrol  and  flood  fighting  during  high 
water 

Beneficiaries  to  the  program  are  business,  industry, 
agriculture  and  urban  developments  situated  in  the 
historical  fiood  plain  of  the  Sacramento  Eiver  and 
tributary  streams.  Directly  concerned  are  the  state, 
numerous  counties,  and  reclamation,  drainage,  levee 
and  irrigation  districts. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures §267,680 

Personnel  man-years 19.8 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

§323.420 
20.6 

§340.678 
20.4 
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Need 


CONTROL  OF   FLOODS  AND   PREVENTION   OF   DAMAGE— Continued 
V-a.  FLOOD  CONTROL— Continued 
Flood  Control  Project  Inspections 

General  Description 


The  department  is  charged  with  the  responsibilities 
of    ensuring    a    uniform    standard    of    flood    control 

12  project  maintenance  by  local  agencies  of  government 

13  through  inspection  pursuant  to  Sections  8371,  8372, 
and  8373  of  the  Water  Code  in  the  Central  Valley 
drainage  basin. 


Objectives 

To  annually  determine  compliance  with  regulations 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Eeclamation  Board, 
and  the  department  relating  to  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Kivers ' 
flood  control  projects  and  miscellaneous  minor  flood 
control  projects. 

Output 

1.  Twice  a  year  inspection  of  1,464  miles  of  flood 
control  project  levees  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Kivers  and  Tributary  Flood  Control  Project 
levees  for  compliance  with  regulations  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  published  in  Title  33 
of  the  Federal  Register. 

2.  Compile  and  publish  Department  Bulletin  No. 
149  Series,  "Project  Levee  Maintenance  and  Repair." 

3.  Review  and  comment  on  applications  for  en- 
croachment on  flood  project  submitted  to  the  Recla- 
mation Board. 

4.  Review  and  comment  to  the  Reclamation  Board 
on  new  construction  performed  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  During  1967  construction,  cov- 
ered 27.6  miles  of  levee. 

5.  Provide  staff  personnel  for  Flood  Operations 
Center  during  periods  of  high  water. 

6.  Perform  investigations  for  the  Reclamation  Board 
upon  request. 


1.  Making  semiannual  field  inspections  of  flood  con- 
trol works  to  determine  condition  of  levees,  drainage 
structures,  levee  roadways,  fences  and  gates,  control 
structures  and  operating  facilities  thereof,  channels 
and  hydraulic  structures  therein. 

2.  Preparing  data  for  inclusion  in  Bulletin  No.  149 
series. 

3.  Preparation  of  correspondence  and  reports  on 
encroachments  and  new  construction. 

4.  Inspection  of  construction  allowable  under  en- 
croachment permits. 

5.  Review  of  proposed  construction  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

6.  Providing  technical  assistance  to  local  districts 
on  maintenance  and  flood  fighting. 

7.  Providing  advice  and  assistance  to  the  Reclama- 
tion Board  on  standards  for  encroachments. 

8.  Attendance  at  Reclamation  Board  meetings  to 
comment  on  written  recommendations  regarding  ap- 
plications for  encroachments  and  other  matters  as  re- 
quested. 

9.  Servicing  on  Flood  Operations  Center  staff  dur- 
ing periods  of  activation  of  the  center. 

10.  Make  field  investigations,  surveys,  hydraulic 
analysis  and  reports  on  flood  control  problems  for  the 
Reclamation  Board. 

Beneficiaries  to  the  program  are  business,  industry, 
agriculture  and  urban  developments  situated  in  the 
historical  flood  plain  of  the  Sacramento  River  and  San 
Joaquin  River  and  tributary  streams.  Directly  con- 
cerned are  the  state,  numerous  counties,  and  reclama- 
tion, drainage,  levee  and  irrigation  districts. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $132,217 

Personnel  man-years 8.3 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$150,224 
8.3 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$157,223 
9.3 


Need 


Federal -State  Cooperative  Yuba  River  Debris  Control 

Output 


The  Yuba  River  Debris  Control  Project  is  a  federal 
project  and  provides  for  the  retention  in  storage  of 
over  300,000,000  cubic  yards  of  mining  debris  in  the 
Yuba  River  overflow  area  upstream  from  Marysville 
which  would  otherwise  pass  into  the  navigable  chan- 
nels of  the  Feather  and  Sacramento  Rivers.  One-half 
the  cost  is  borne  annually  by  the  state. 

Ohjectives 


Construction,  renewal,  and  repair  of  works  for  re- 
straining, impounding  and  control  of  debris  resulting 
from  mining  operations,   natural  erosion  and   other 

gg    causes  to  provide  for  navigation  and  safe  passage  of 

84    flood   waters   originating   in   the    Sacramento   River 

II    Basin. 

87 


Maintenance  of  channel  capacities  of  the  Feather 
and  Sacramento  Rivers  through  prevention  of  silta- 
tion. 

General  Description 

This  continuing  program  is  a  federal-state  coopera- 
tive imdertaking  with  each  agency  contributing  one- 
half  the  cost.  The  California  Debris  Commission,  act- 
ing through  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  selects  the  work 
to  be  done.  It  may  consist  of  bank  protection,  channel 
control  and  improvement.  The  department  reviews 
the  plans,  observes  construction,  and  pays  50  percent 
of  the  cost. 


Input  Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69 

Expenditures $60,000        $50,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$50,000 


90 
91 
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B.  CONTROL  OF   FLOODS  AND   PREVENTION   OF  DAMAGE— Continued 

V-a.  FLOOD  CONTROL— Continued 

Flood  Operations 


Veed 


The  program  ensures  that  an  effective  flood  opera- 
tions center  will  exist  during  times  of  flood;  that 
public  and  private  sources  may  obtain  reliable  river 
stage  forecasts ;  that  flood  fighting  preparations  will  be 
made  in  advance  of  critical  river  stages;  that  efforts 
of  all  cooperating  agencies  are  coordinated  for  maxi- 
mum benefit ;  and  that  hj^drologic  records  will  be 
obtained,  compiled,  and  published  for  the  general 
public's  use. 

Oijectives 

To  provide  a  nucleus  staff  for  Flood  Operations 
Center  and  trained  personnel  for  emergency  periods 
to  collect  river  stage  data  and  disseminate  flood  fore- 
casts to  the  department 's  flood  control  units  and  to  the 


U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of  Eeelamation,  pub- 
lic districts  and  the  general  public  and  to  publish 
hydrologic  data  and  provide  training  of  center  staff 
for  emergency  operation  and  public  agencies'  person- 
nel for  flood  fighting. 

General  Description 

Tlie  department  maintains  the  Flood  Operations 
Center  to  collect  and  compile  hydrologic  data,  provide 
forecasts  of  flood  stages,  provide  general  water  stage 
data,  and  warning  advice  to  federal,  state  and  local 
agencies  and  to  individuals. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Expenditures    $180,019 

Personnel  man-years 9.9 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$247,844      $251,285 
10.5  10.5 


Need 


River  Forecasting  and  Flood  Hydrology 

General  Description 


Floods,  like  fires,  can  be  better  handled  if  their 
presence  and  magnitude  is  identified  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Only  by  having  timely  flood  warnings  and 
forecasts  is  it  possible  to  initiate  action  to  save  lives 
and  property.  Flood  warnings  and  forecasts  are  es- 
sential to  construction  and  other  activities  in,  or  ad- 
jacent to,  the  flood  plain. 

Objectives 

(1)  to  prepare  and  disseminate  accurate  warnings 
or  forecasts  in  any  instance  of  storm  or  high  water; 
(2)  provide  such  specific  flood  information  as  is  re- 
quested by  representatives  of  the  public  or  private 
sectors. 


All  storm  and  sno-miielt  runoff  conditions  will  be 
monitored  on  a  continuous  basis.  Flood  and  high  water 
forecasts  will  be  prepared  and  disseminated  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.  "Weather  Bureau.  Forecast 
procedures  will  be  continuously  evaluated  and  revised. 
New  and  improved  procedures  will  be  developed  to 
meet  new  and  growing  needs  and  to  incorporate  new 
or  additional  data.  Hydrologic  data  collection  facili- 
ties will  be  planned  and  implemented  in  cooperation 
with  other  departmental  elements.  Technical  direction 
and  coordination  will  be  provided  for  the  activities 
of  the  Eureka  Satellite  Flood  Center.  Flood  hydrol- 
ogy studies  ■wiU  be  made  or  reviewed  as  needed  or  as 
requested  by  other  departmental  elements  or  outside 
agencies. 


Output 

Prevention    of    damage    en- 
abled by  advance  warning 


Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


$300,000      $800,000      $800,000 


Expenditures $218,986 

Personnel  man-years 10.9 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$251,878  $264,808 
11  11 


Yuba  River  Cooperative  Telemetry  Installation 

Oijectives 


The  monitoring  equipment  for  flve  stations  is  re- 
quired of  the  Yuba  County  Water  Agency  by  the 
U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  department  re- 
ceives only  a  minimum  of  hydrologic  data  in  the  areas 
of  the  proposed  installations.  Cooperation  by  the  de- 
partment will  make  reliable  data  available  to  the 
Flood  Operations  Center  in  Sacramento  at  a  greatly 
reduced  first  cost.  The  North  Tuba  Kiver  produces 
approximately  one-half  of  the  flood  flow  peaks  at 
Marysville.  The  installations  would  make  forecasts  of 
flood  flows  of  the  North  Yuba  River  possible. 


Provide  hydrologic  data  to  the  Flood  Operations 
Center  in  Sacramento  to  enable  the  Flood  Forecast 
Section  to  make  reliable  forecasts  of  the  flood  flows  in 
the  North  Yuba  River  and  of  the  storage  and  releases 
of  the  New  Bullards  Bar  Dam,  now  under  construc- 
tion by  the  Yuba  County  Water  Agency  partially 
with  federal  flood  control  funds. 

Output 

Installation  of  5  precipitation  stations  on  the  water- 
shed of  the  North  Yuba  River  above  New  Bullards 
Bar  Dam,  Butte,  Sierra  and  Nevada  Counties. 
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General  Description 

The  department  cooperates  with  federal,  state  and 
local  agencies  in  flood  control  projects  and  in  fore- 
casting flows  through  the  channel  of  the  various 
streams  and  projects.  The  program  will  be  a  further 
extension  of  that  cooperation  to  provide  hydrologie 
data  not  now  available  at  a  new  federal-local  cooper- 


atively constructed  flood  control  improvement.  This 
is  a  one-year  program  and  will  be  supported  by  $20,- 
000  from  General  Fund  and  $30,000  from  local  agen- 
cies. 


Input 


Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1959-70 

- 

- 

$50,000 

Flood  Damage  Repair 


Need 


From  time  to  time  portions  of  the  state  have  been 
ravaged  by  natural  disasters  in  the  form  of  storms 
and  floods.  These  have  caused  widespread  damage  to 
property  and  improvements  affecting  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  general  public  of  the  state. 
These  damages  are  of  such  magnitude  that  they 
exceed  the  financial  capability  of  the  local  agency  to 
repair  damage. 

Objectives 

To  assist  local  public  agencies  financially  to  make 
permanent  repairs,  to  damaged  public  facilities  under 
provisions  of  the  Emergency  Flood  Relief  Law,  and 
to  enable  state  and  other  local  public  agencies  in  des- 
ignated major  disaster  areas  to  obtain  federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  Public  Law  875. 

Output 

Restoration  of  essential  public  facilities  which  have 
been  damaged  by  floods  or  storms.  The  amount  of  as- 


sistance depends  entirely  on  the  degree  of  damage 
suffered  in  any  given  year. 

For  example  in  1965  $162,646  was  expended  under 
the  state  law  and  approximately  $2,500,000  was  ex- 
pended on  hydraulic  facilities  under  Public  Law  875 
(federal).  In  1966  there  was  an  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $3,400,000  for  hydraulic  facilities  under 
Public  Law  875. 

General  Description 

The  department  conducts  engineering  investiga- 
tions, prepares  agreements,  inspects  construction,  and 
administers  funds  for  permanent  repair  of  eligible 
flood  damage  facilities  under  the  State  Emergency 
Flood  Relief  Law.  The  department  also  conducts  en- 
gineering investigations  and  prepares  reports  and 
recommendations  for  federal  assistance  under  Public 
Law  875  to  permit  emergency  repairs  to  public  fa- 
cilities damaged  during  major  disasters. 

Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$17,073 

- 

1.3 

- 

V-b.  DAMAGE  PREVENTION 
Supervision  of  Safety  of  Dams 


Need 


Exposure  of  life  and  property  to  injury  from  fail- 
ure of  dams  and  reservoirs  is  ever  present  and  con- 
tinuously increasing  with  the  development  of  water 
resources,  population  growth,  and  encroachment  of 
development  upon  potential  flood  areas.  To  safeguard 
life  and  property  against  dam  failures,  it  is  essential 
that  new  dams  and  reservoirs  be  of  sound  design  and 
adequate  construction,  and  that  existing  facilities  be 
responsibly  operated  and  maintained  so  that  they  re- 
main secure  and  dependable. 

Otjectives 

Achieve  safe  dams  and  reservoirs  and  cause  owners 
to  be  aware  of  and  alert  to  their  responsibilities  dur- 
ing construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  their 
respective  facilities.  Where  necessary,  owners  are  re- 


quired to  rehabilitate  older  structures  found  to  be 
substandard  on  the  basis  of  present-day  technology 
and  data. 

Output 

Design  review  of  applica- 
tions (number  of  appli- 
cations approved)   

Supervision  of  construction 
(number  of  projects 
completed) 

Surveillance  of  operations 
and  maintenance  (num- 
ber of  dams) 

Investigate  and  dispose  of  il- 
legally constructed  dams 

General  Description 

The  continuing  program  for  supervision  of  safety 
of  dams  was  initiated  by  the  California  Legislature 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

55 

50 

52 

38 

45 

47 

1,067 

1,100 

1,135 

21 

21 

21 
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B.  CONTROL  OF   FLOODS  AND   PREVENTION   OF   DAMAGE— Continued 
V-1).  DAMAGE  PREVENTION— Continued 
Supervision  of  Safety  of  Dams — Continued 


by  pnactment  nf  Chapter  Tfifi,  Statutes  of  1f)29;  now 
coflified  as  Division  3  of  the  Water  Code. 

The  program  provides  for  investigation  of  site  geol- 
ogy; analyses  of  proposed  designs;  and  supervision  of 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  all  exist- 
ing and  proposed  dams  and  reservoirs  in  the  state, 
except  those  excluded  by  law. 

An  estimated  70  applications  for  new  construction, 
enlargements,  alterations,  and  removals  will  be  under 


tlie  design  analysis  process,  and  construction  supervi- 
sion activities  will  encompass  approximately  85  proj- 
ects during  the  fiscal  year. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Expenditures    $1,047,821    .?1,258.515    $1,260,512 

Peisonnel  man-years 59.9  62.4  63 


Beach  Erosion  Control  Subvention 


Need 


Shoreline  erosion  causes  loss  of  recreational  beaches, 
results  in  restricted  use  of  coastal  properties,  and 
eventual  damage  to  improved  property. 

Oijectives 

To  administer  funds  appropriated  for  project  con- 
struction and  prepare  state  comments  on  reports  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  proposed  projects. 


General  Description 

The  department  participates  financially  in  the  con- 
struction of  federally  authorized  beach  erosion  control 
projects.  Project  costs  are  financed  on  the  basis  of 
50  "oercent  by  the  federal  government  and  25  percent 
each  by  the  state  and  local  agenc3''  involved.  The  proj- 
ect costs  include  lands  and  rights-of-way  needed  for 
project  construction. 


Output 

Lands  ,nnd  improvements 

saved    

New  beaclies  created 

Recreation  benefit 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 


E'lMmat-d 
1969-70 


S250.000     $i'no.ono     $625,000 

125,000         400.000         225.000 
1,465,000      1,560,000      2,480.000 


Input 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Expenditures : 

Subventions     

Administration 

Personnel  man-years 

$115,500 

24.828 

1 

$105,400 

35,000 

1.5 

$322,500 

40,000 

1.7 

Totals $1,840,000    .$2.2.50.000    $3,330,000 


Beach  Erosion  Investigations 


Need 


Studies  of  a  general  basic  data  nature  are  necessary 
to  augment  available  general  information  regarding 
oceanic  forces  shaping  our  shoreline.  These  studies  are 
essential  to  evaluate  planning  for  multiple  purpose 
coastal  projects  and  to  assure  the  construction  of 
adequate  protective  works  to  preserve  valuable  beach 
and  shoreline  resources. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  to  undertake 
eoonerative  investigation  with  the  federal  government 
and  other  agencies  and  to  make  independent  studies 
of  beach  erosion,  oceanic  forces  and  shoreline  condi- 
tions to  facilitate  the  design  of  effective  coastal  pres- 
ervation and  protective  works. 

Output 

Conduct  general  investigations  of  beach  erosion 
problems,  independently  and  in  cooperation  with  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  agencies. 

1.  Continue    general    investigation    in    southern 
California— $31,250; 

2.  Continue  radioactive  sand  tracer  study  around 
headlands  Santa  Barbara  County — $5,000 ; 

3.  Continue  coastal  watershed  sedimentation  in- 
vestigation— $8,750 ; 


4.  Initiate  general  investigation  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia—$10.000 ; 

5.  Continue  study  of  beach  nourishment  along 
Southern  California  coast  by  southern  district; 

6.  Continue  beach  information  study  in  coopera- 
tion with  Coastal  Engineering  Research  Center, 
State  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation; 

7.  Continue  beach  surveillance  program  in  north- 
ern California. 

General  Description 

Investisrations  are  carried  out  in  cooperation  with 
local  and  state  agencies,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Eno-ineers.  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Basic  data 
are  collected  and  compiled  and  appropriate  reports 
prepared.  General  activities  include  :  a  survey  of  exist- 
ing beach  areas,  contacts  with  local  agencies  with 
problems  periodic  surveillance  on  rates  of  erosion  and 
accretion,  inventory  natural  and  artificial  barriers 
affecting  the  shoreline  process,  prepare  office  reports 
and  year-end  memoranda  reports  on  surveillance  and 
general  data  activities,  review  reports  of  other 
agencies,  prepare  support  budget,  prepare  cooperative 
agreements  to  fund  and  conduct  studies. 


Input                                                           Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69 

Expenditures    $124,483  $124,441 

Personnel  man-years 3.4  3.1 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$136,750 
3.6 
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C.  STATE  WATER   PROJECT 


Need 

In  the  past  25  years,  the  state's  population  has 
grown  from  6,900,000  to  over  19  million  and  in  the 
next  35  years  is  expected  to  pass  35  million.  Califor- 
nia is  the  greatest  agricultural  state  in  the  nation 
with  an  annual  farm  income  of  $4  billion.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  this  agricultural  production  relies  on 
irrigation  of  otherwise  unproductive  lands. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  state's  population  live  in 
metropolitan  areas  from  Sacramento  to  the  Mexican 
Border,  while  70  percent  of  the  state's  water  supply 
originates  north  of  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  soaring  population,  the  prosperous  agricultural 
economy,  and  the  expanding  industries  emphasize 
California's  water  problems  and  the  importance  of 
water  development  and  management. 

In  order  for  the  state  to  continue  its  rapid  develop- 
ment, redistribution  of  its  water  resources  from  areas 
of  excess  to  areas  of  deficiency  is  necessary. 

AuthorUtf 

The  Legislature  in  1951  authorized  construction  of 
various  facilities  of  the  Feather  Eiver  Project  and 
other  projects  which  were  ultimately  reauthorized  and 
funded  by  enactment  of  the  Burns-Porter  Act  in  1959 
which  was  ratified  by  the  voters  November  8,  1960. 


Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  plan,  construct 
and  operate  water  storage  and  conveyance  facilities 
to  deliver  water  to  sustain  the  growth  of  the  state's 
population  and  provide  adequate  water  supplies  for 
its  municipal,  agricultural,  and  industrial  uses.  Proj- 
ect facilities  being  constructed  will  deliver  water  to  31 
contracting  agencies  by  1972  and  will  ultimately  con- 
vey 4.230,000  acre-feet  of  water  to  the  water  contrac- 
tors. Flood  control,  power  development,  and  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  will  accrue  to 
various  areas  of  the  state  through  this  program.  All 
project  costs  allocable  to  water  supply,  estimated  to 
be  over  $2  billion,  will  be  repaid  by  the  water  con- 
tractors. 

Output 

The  annual  benefits  of  this  program  based  on  a 
50-year  projection,  will  be  an  increase  of  agricultural 
productivity  of  about  25  percent;  ultimate  power  de- 
velopment with  a  value  of  about  $27.2  million,  al- 
though the  project  will  be  power  deficient;  and  ulti- 
mately the  annual  delivery  of  4.2  million  acre-feet 
of  water  valued  at  about  $240,000,000.  Flood  control 
benefits  are  estimated  to  be  about  3.9  million  an- 
nually. In  addition,  there  will  be  about  57,800  acres 
of  reservoir  water  surface  and  522  miles  of  shoreline 
for  recreational  use. 


IX.  STATE  WATER  PROJECT  PLANNING  AND  INVESTIGATION 


It  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  changing  needs  of 
the  people  as  relates  to  the  State  Water  Project  and 
the  effects  of  technological  advances  affecting  both 
demands  for  services  and  available  means  of  meeting 
those  demands. 


The  objectives  of  the  programs  in  this  category  are 
to  formulate  alternative  general  plans  for  the  coordi- 
nated development  of  water  supplies  and  supplemen- 
tal works  for  the  State  Water  Project  and  to  recom- 
mend the  most  favorable  alternatives. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Contmumg  program  costs 148.8       118.2         94.9 

California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund 

Central  Valley  Water  Project  Construction  Fund 

Reimhursements 

Program  Elements : 
Project  Planning : 

Earthquake  engineering 

Earthquake  data  analysis 

Advanced  techniques 

Earthquake  hazard  and  engineering 

criteria  program 

Lower    Sacramento   Valley    seepage 

monitoring     

Middle    Fork    Eel    River    advance 

planning    

Water  rights  for  State  Water  Facili- 
ties      

Recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement. State  Water  Facili- 
ties,  preland   acquisition 4  1.6 

Visitors'  facilities  planning 5.6  5.9 

North  Bay  Aqueduct  advanced  plan- 
ning 0.2 

a  Combined  and  included  in  Earthquake  Engineering. 


$3,876,491  $2,883,326  $2,435,587 

3,282,157  2,641,326  2,331,087 

475  055  —  — 

119,279  192,000  104,500 


12.4 
(5) 

(1.2) 

1.1 

26.8 

11.8 


11 


0.8 
22.6 
13 


11 


0.8 
20.8 
11.2 


2.7 


386,690 

(165.0.55)  a 
19,996  a 

336,528 

—  a 

300,000 

(27,761)  a 

_  a 

- 

23,036 

14,747 

15,000 

1,382,673 

599,289 

565,283 

214,411 

267,553 

270,000 

88,518 
81,061 

35,794 
105,152 

87,680 

3,283 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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C.  STATE  WATER   PROJECT— Continued 

IX.  STATE  WATER  PROJECT  PLANNING  AND  INVESTIGATION- 

Program  Elements — Continued 
Project  Studies : 

Delta  water  project,  fish  and  wild- 
life  protection   study 29.1         18.2  9.9  503,858  363,050 

Implementation  of  Delta  water  fa- 
cilities           33.4        30.4        29  651,525  654,513 

San    Joaquin    Valley    Drainage    In- 
vestigation : 

Support     23.4         14.7  8.1  402,161  264,700 

Reimbursements _  _  _  119,2W  192,000 

Subtotals     23.4         14.7  8.1  $521,440  $456,700 

San  Joaquin  Valley  drainage  moni- 
toring       -  -  1.4  -  - 


-Continued 


233,400 
663,330 


156.394 
10J,,500 


$260,894 
40,000 


Need 


Earthquake  Engineering 

Objectives 


The  State  Water  Project,  presently  estimated  to  cost 
$3  billion,  traverses  some  of  the  most  active  faults  and 
seismieally  active  areas  in  all  of  North  America.  The 
project  will  be  inevitably  exposed  to  more  earthquake 
and  ground  movement  hazards  than  any  similar  proj- 
ect so  far  constructed  by  man. 

The  major  structures  of  the  project  retain  7,700 
times  as  much  water  as  the  ill-fated  Baldwin  Hills 
Reservoir  whose  failure,  which  involved  fault  move- 
ment, resulted  in  five  deaths  and  an  estimated  $15,000,- 
000  worth  of  damage.  Fault  movements  cause  earth- 
quakes, hence  an  alignment  of  epicenters  or  increase 
in  number  of  small  earthquakes  in  a  project  area  in- 
dicates potentially  damaging  fault  movement. 

In  consideration  of  this  and  the  present  population 
downstream  from  project  dams,  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  total  liability  to  these  populations  posed  by 
possible  failures  is  $1.6  billion,  increasing  rapidly  with 
population  growth  to  at  least  $25  billion. 

If  only  10  percent  of  the  downstream  population 
were  jeopardized  by  earth  movements  affecting  project 
dams,  $160,000,000  of  potential  liability  is  activated. 

Although  this  total  liability  is  not  likely  to  be 
effected  at  one  time  and  this  limited  program  cannot 
guarantee  sufficient  warning  to  preclude  all  disasters, 
even  a  1-percent  annual  mitigation  averaged  over 
the  expected  life  of  the  project  represents  $1,600,000 
saving  in  liability  costs  plus  an  unmeasurable  value  in 
human  life. 


To  monitor  earthquakes  and  ground  movements  by 
specialized  instrumentation;  to  provide  engineering 
data  for  design  of  pending  project  facilities  and  re- 
pair of  damaged  facilities,  and  to  warn  of  earth- 
quake and  fault  movement  hazards  to  the  State  Water 
Project. 

Output 

A  total  of  12.000  daily  seismic  traces  representing 
23  miles  of  film  and  magnetic  tape  records  are  ana- 
lyzed each  year  to  locate  the  200  earthquakes  which 
occur  within  20  miles  of  the  State  Water  Project. 
Bulletin  116-7,  "State  Water  Project  Monitoring  Sys- 
tem," will  be  completed;  about  8  numbered  earth- 
quake memorandum  reports  concerning  earthquakes, 
tilting,  or  fault  movement  will  be  prepared ;  and  about 
18  earthquake  occurrence  reports  will  be  made. 

General  Description 

Sensitive  seismographs,  strong-motion  seismographs, 
tiltmeters,  and  fault  quadrilaterals  are  used  to  moni- 
tor earthquakes  and  crustal  movements  and  their 
effects  on  State  Water  Project  facilities. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Expenditures    $406,686 

Personnel  man-years 13.4 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$336,528 
11 

$300,000 
11 

of   the   California 
seepage   problems 


Need 

As  codified  in  Section  12627.3 
Water  Code,  the  cost  of  solving 
which  may  result  from  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  Oroville  facilities  must  be  borne  by  the  project. 
It  is  necessary  to  obtain  seepage  measurements  along 
the  lower  Feather  and  Sacramento  Rivers  to  determine 
the  effect  of  project  operations  on  seepage.  Informa- 
tion obtained  in  this  program  would  be  used  to  mini- 


Lower  Sacramento  Valley  Seepage  Monitoring 

mize  any  claims  against  the  state  for  seepage  damage 


supposedly  induced  by  the  project. 


Objectives 
1 


damage 


Collect   data   on   seepage   and  seepage 
downstream  from  the  Oroville  facilities. 
Estimate    the    effect    of    project    operations    on 
seepage    and   seepage    damage    adjacent   to    the 
lower  Feather  and  Sacramento  Rivers. 
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C.  STATE  WATER   PROJECT— Continued 

IX.  STATE  WATER  PROJECT  PLANNING  AND  INVESTIGATION— Continued 

Lower  Sacramento  Valley  Seepage  Monitoring — Continued 


Output 

Annual  memorandum  reports  on  seepage  conditions 
including : 

a.  Data  compiled  from  field  observations. 

b.  Areas  inundated  by  seepage. 

General  Description 

Daily  river  stages  and  ground  water  levels  within 
the  study  area  are  obtained.  Seepage  observations  are 
conducted  on  a  limited  basis  to  define  the  seepage 


areas.  If  considerable  seepage  occurs  and  additional 
work  is  justified,  the  program  is  augmented  to  moni- 
tor seepage  and  analyze  the  data  collected.  The  effect 
of  the  Oroville  facilities  on  downstream  flows  and 
seepage  is  determined  and  a  memorandum  report  of 
the  findings  is  prepared. 


Input 


Actual 
1957-6S 


Expenditures $23,036 

Personnel  man-years 1.1 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 
$14,747         $15,000 
0.8  0.8 


IVIiddle  Fork  Eel  River  Advance  Planning 


Need 


As  future  development  takes  place,  water  supplies 
in  the  delta  will  be  reduced  below  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  maintain  contractual  commitments  of  the 
State  Water  Project. 

This  program  is  needed  to  formulate  a  project  to 
supply  the  additional  water  which  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  State  Water  Project's  commitments. 

Oijectives 

1.  Define  the  optimum  development  for  meeting  the 
State  Water  Project  needs  to  establish  parameters  for 
the  specific  features  of  that  development,  and  to 
recommend  a  plan  for  design,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation. 

2.  Detect  and  identify  latent  problems  which  would 
affect  the  design,  construction,  or  costs  of  the  project 
so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of 
discovering  too  late  that  a  feature  is  uneconomical  or 
that  it  should  be  designed  differently. 

Output 

The  program  output  will  be  3  bulletins  with  specific 
recommendations  for  design,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Middle  Fork  Eel  River  Development.  The 


first  bulletin,  published  in  1967,  identified  the  con- 
veyance route.  The  next  bulletin,  to  be  published  in 
1972,  will  define  the  Middle  Fork  features  and  con- 
veyance tunnel.  The  final  bulletin  scheduled  for  pub- 
lication in  1974  will  define  features  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  The  development  will  prevent  the  loss  of  900,- 
000  acre-feet  of  water  annually. 

Qeneral  Description 

Project  Order  No.  7  on  March  9,  1964  authorized 
the  Middle  Fork  Eel  River  Development  as  an  addi- 
tional feature  of  the  State  Water  Project.  The  ad- 
vanced planning  program  provides  for  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  all  phases  of  the  development  and  for 
specific  definition  of  project  features.  It  entails  ex- 
tensive geologic  studies,  detailed  cost  estimates,  ex- 
haustive economic  analysis,  analysis  of  flood  control 
capability,  fish  and  wildlife  mitigation  studies,  recrea- 
tion planning,  assessment  of  water  quality  recom- 
mendations, watershed  management  plans,  and  devel- 
opment of  a  land  acquisition  plan.  The  project  is  to 
be  a  joint  undertaking  of  state  and  federal  agencies. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $1,382,673 

Personnel  man-years 26.8 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$599,289  $565,283 
22.6  20.8 


Visitor  Facilities  Planning 


Need 


It  is  the  policy  of  the  department  to  provide  visitor 
facilities  at  appropriate  features  of  the  State  Water 
Facilities  during  the  construction  of  the  feature  and 
following  their  construction.  The  need  for  visitor 
facilities  is  to  provide  education  and  information 
about  the  project  to  the  public,  to  provide  a  location 
and  convenience  for  the  public  where  it  can  best  view 
the  project,  and  to  control  the  visiting  public  in  a  safe 
and  orderly  manner  so  as  to  not  interfere  with  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  project. 


Oijectives 

(1)  Plan  visitor  facilities  for  the  guidance,  in- 
formation, safety,  and  convenience  of  visitors  at  the 
main  features  of  the  State  Water  Project.  (2)  Ensure 
that  planning  by  the  responsible  Department  of 
Water  Resources  Districts  fully  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  project,  and  follows  policy  established 
by  the  department.  (3)  Ensure  that  timely  planning 
and  design  of  visitor  facilities  in  the  essential  order 
to  phase  in  with  the  construction  schedule  for  the 
project. 
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C.  STATE  WATER   PROJECT— Continued 

IX.  STATE  WATER  PRO.IECT  PLANNING  AND  INVESTIGATION— Continued 

Visitor  Facilities  Planning — Continued 


Coordination  will  be  made  with  other  departments 
of  the  Resources  Agency  and  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  on  those  features  of  the  San  Luis 
Division. 

Output 

Determination  of  scope  and  magnitude  of  visitor 
facilities  features  at  the  State  Water  Project  facili- 
ties. Present  proposals  involve  some  20  visitor  facili- 
ties of  which  13  have  thus  far  been  completed,  and  7 
are  either  under  construction,  under  study,  or  in  the 
design  stage.  The  facilities  are  classified  as  either  in- 
terim, permanent,  or  in-plant. 

General  Description 

Provision  of  visitor  centers  is  contemplated  at  the 
sites  of  major  dams  and  other  works  of  the   State 


Water  Project  where  appropriate.  The  scope,  level, 
and  variety  of  facilities  and  services  to  be  provided 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  water 
project  works  and  the  public  interests  therein.  Plan- 
ning for  visitor  facilities  will  include  a  means  of  ac- 
cess to  and  parking  at  an  appropriate  location  and, 
consistent  with  acceptable  standards,  may  include 
buildings,  landscaping,  sanitary  facilities  and  water, 
audio-visual  displays,  refreshment  concessions,  guide 
or  interpretive  services,  tours,  and  other  conveniences 
or  services. 


Input                                                        Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69 

Expenditures $81,061  $105,152 

Personnel  man-years 5.6  5.9 


Estimated 
1969-70 


North  Bay  Aqueduct 


General  Description 

Advanced  planning  of  the  North  Bay  Aqueduct  was 
initiated  in  1967-68.  Subsequent  activities  have  been 
carried  on  under  the  State  Water  Project  design  pro- 
gram for  these  facilities. 


Input 


E.xpenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$3,283 
0.2 

- 

Delta  Water  Project,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Protection  Study 


Need 


State  and  federal  legislation  requires  protection 
and  consideration  of  enhancement  of  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  in  connection  with  the  state  and  federal 
water  projects  and  the  overall  water  conservation  and 
development  needs  of  the  state.  The  Delta  Fish  and 
Wildlife  ■  Protection  Study  was  established  to  assure 
adequate  protection  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
of  the  delta  area  with  construction  and  operation  of 
the  State  Water  Project  and  a  Delta  Water  Facility. 

Ohjectives 

(1)  Develop  functional  design  criteria  and  op- 
erating criteria  for  the  Delta  Water  Facility  that  will 
provide  protection  and  possible  enhancement  for  the 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the  Sacramento-San 
Joaquin  Delta.  (2)  Recommend  measures  needed  for 
protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the  delta 
during  the  interim  period  before  completion  of  the 
Delta  Water  Facilities. 


Output 

Development  of  functional  design  and  operating 
criteria  for  the  Delta  Water  Facility  that  will  provide 
protection  and  possible  enhancement  for  the  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Delta. 

General  Description 

This  is  a  cooperative  study  being  directed  and  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  Departments  of  Water  Resources 
and  Fish  and  Game.  Engineering  support  is  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Water  Resources. 

Current  studies  by  the  Departments  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  Fish  and  Game  are  designed  to  collect 
and  evaluate  biological  information  to:  (1)  clearly 
define  the  potential  effects  of  the  Peripheral  Canal 
Plan  on  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources;  and  (2)  de- 
velop operational  criteria  that  will  protect  and  where 
possible  enhance  these  resources. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $503,858 

Personnel  man-years 29.1 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$363,050 
18.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$233,400 
9.9 


Water  Rights  for  State  Water  Facilities 

Need  and  local  water  users  could  not  be  legally  fulfilled.  It 

Without  appropriate  water  rights  the  State  Water         is  essential  that  the  extent  and  priority  of  existing 


Facilities  could  not  be  operated  and,  therefore,  the 
contracts  entered  into  between  the  State  of  California 


water  rights  be  determined  as  related  to  tributary 
water  supply,  in  order  to  minimize   extensive   and 
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C.  STATE  WATER   PROJECT— Continued 

IX.  STATE  WATER  PROJECT  PLANNING  AND  INVESTIGATION— Continued 

Water  Rights  for  State  Water  Facilities — Continued 


costly  litigation.  These  studies  now  underway  will  re- 
sult in  significant  savings  to  the  water  contractors  and 
taxpayers  of  the  state. 

Objectives 

Initiate,  perfect  and  maintain  water  rights  necessary 
for  the  successful  operation  of  the  State  Water  Proj- 
ect, analyze  water  rights  attaching  to  projects  de- 
pendent upon  Davis-Grunsky  loans  and  grants,  and 
protect  the  water  rights  permits  for  operation  of  the 
State  Water  Facilities  for  the  Upper  Feather  River 
reservoirs,  Oroville  and  Feather  Eiver  and  from  the 
delta. 

Output 

Analysis  of  projected  effects  of  state  and  Central 
Valley  Project  operations,  projected  post-Peripheral 
Canal  and  alternative  delta  requirements  will  be  pro- 
grammed through  the  completed  water  rights  study  to 
protect  the  water  rights  for  the  State  Water  Facilities. 


General  Description 

1.  Adapt  the  Statewide  Water  Rights  Study  ^  to 
machine  computing  techniques  and  year-around  diver- 
sion season  so  that  adequate  water  rights  considera- 
tions can  be  given  to  reconsideration  of  Decisions 
D-990,  9-1275,  and  9-1291  when  these  matters  are  set 
for  hearing  by  the  Water  Resources  Control  Board. 

2.  Negotiate  Feather  River  and  delta  water  rights 
agreements. 

3.  Assist  legal  staff  in  litigation  initiated  by  Contra 
Costa  County  interest. 

4.  Analyze  water  rights  associated  with  the  water 
project  including  Davis-Grunsky  projects. 

5.  Initiate  water  rights  to  authorize  the  export  of 
water  from  Bel  River  and  include  these  imports  in 
the  Statewide  Water  Rights  Study. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures      $214,411 

Personnel  man-years 11.8 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$267,553 
13 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$270,000 
11.2 


Recreation,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Enhancement,  State  Water  Facilities,  Preland  Acquisition 


Need 


The  rapid  increase  in  population  of  the  state  has 
created  a  tremendous  demand  for  outdoor  recreation, 
particularly  water-oriented  recreation.  It  is  evident 
that  the  large  reservoirs  and  open  canals  of  the  state 
water  facilities  will  be  particularly  attractive  for  use 
as  centers  for  recreational  activities.  To  meet  this  de- 
mand, the  department  is  required  by  law  to  plan  in 
advance,  and  to  consider  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  with  the  other  purposes  of  state 
water  facilities. 

Objectives 

(1)  To  ensure  that  recreation  land  use  is  planned 
and  provided  for  as  a  primary  project  purpose  in 
effecting  the  fullest  conservation  and  use  of  Cali- 
fornia's water  resources.  (2)  To  ensure  that  the 
state  fulfills  its  responsibilities  for  the  provision  of 
adequate,  safe,  and  healthful  recreational  opportuni- 
ties, whenever  feasible,  throughout  the  state  water 
facilities.  (3)  To  prepare  recreation  land  use  and 
acquisition  plan  reports  for  the  director's  approval. 


The  plans  are  reviewed  by  the  department;  co- 
ordinated with  the  local  and  federal  agencies  involved ; 
and  jointly  approved  by  interested  departments,  in- 
cluding Finance ;  before  the  lands  can  be  acquired. 

Output 

Establish  priorities  for  studies  of  projects  and  set 
completion  dates  for  the  reports. 

General  Description 

Preland  acquisition  planning  includes  all  work 
leading  to  the  completion  of  the  recreation  land  use 
and  acquisition  plan  report  at  the  major  units  of  the 
State  Water  Project.  Insofar  as  suitable  land  is  avail- 
able, the  reports  recommendation  will  include  all 
lands  necessary  to  handle  predicted  use  and  to  pro- 
tect this  use  from  encroachment  by  incompatible  or 
undesirable  activities  and  developments. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $88,518 

Personnel  man-years 4 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$35,794        $87,680 
1.6  2.7 


Implementation  of  Delta  Water  Facilities 


Need 


To  undertake  the  Peripheral  Canal  link  of  the  State 
Water  Project  and  certain  related  works  in  the 
Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Delta.  Studies  are  required 
to  firm  up  the  timing,  size,  location,  features,  and 
operating  criteria  for  the  facilities  recommended  for 
the  delta  in  the  Federal-State  Interagency  Delta  Com- 
mittee's plan  of  1965. 


Objectives 

Implement  the  joint  federal-state  Peripheral  Canal 
and  other  features  in  a  manner  that  will  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  State  Water  Project,  and  will  serve  the 
water  and  environmental  needs  in  the  delta. 
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C.  STATE   WATER   PROJECT— Continued 

IX.  STATE  WATER  PRO.JECT  PLANNING  AND  INVESTIGATION— Continued 

Implementation  of  Delta  Water  Facilities — Continued 


Output 

Development  of  functional  and  operational  criteria 
to  facilitate  implementation  of  the  Peripheral  Canal 
and  related  delta  water  facilities ;  surveillance  of  delta 
environmental  conditions ;  and  coordination  of  Periph- 
eral Canal  and  related  activities  with  other  state,  fed- 
eral, and  local  interests  in  the  delta. 

General  Description 

Advanced  planning  studies  will  set  the  general 
alignment  for  the  Peripheral  Canal  and  determine 
functional  criteria  influencing  final  design.  Federal 
reports  on  the  canal  and  related  works  will  be  re- 
viewed and  recommendations  made.  Cost  sharing  and 
construction  agreements  will  be  negotiated  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  At  the  same 
time  a  state  action  program  will  be  formulated  as  a 


contingency  in  the  event  of  delay  in  congressional 
authorization  for  the  federal  share  of  the  canal.  In 
addition,  facilities  will  be  planned  to  supply  water  to 
the  western  delta.  General  coordination  with  local  in- 
terests and  other  concerned  agencies  will  be  carried 
out.  Basic  operation  investigations  will  develop  delta 
operational  criteria  and  control  systems  to  assure  the 
protection  and  supply  of  the  delta's  water  needs. 
Water  quality  surveillance,  soil  salinity  monitoring, 
channel  scour  monitoring,  and  other  studies  of  en- 
vironmental conditions  will  continue.  Technical  sup- 
port studies  for  water  entitlement  negotiations  and 
water  rights  hearings  will  be  continued. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $651,525 

Personnel    man-years    33.4 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$654,513  $663,330 
30.4  29 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Drainage  Investigation 


Need 


The  lack  of  a  safe  means  for  disposal  of  brackish 
agricultural  waste  waters  generated  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  continues  to  cause  a  degradation  in  water 
quality  in  the  valley,  and  the  waterlogging  <ind  salt- 
ing of  agricultural  fields  which  injuriously  affect  the 
economy  of  the  entire  valley  through  reduced  produc- 
tion and  forced  changes  in  crop  patterns  to  less  profit- 
able commodities.  The  need  exists  to  preserve  the 
agricultural  economic  structure  of  the  valley  and  to 
reduce  the  increasing  degradation  of  the  quality  of 
surface  and  ground  water  supplies.  Agricultural  waste 
water  disposal  facilities  could  provide  for  these  needs. 
There  is  also  a  need  to  determine  the  most  economical 
method  of  treatment  of  the  waste  waters  to  remove 
nutrients,  if  the  treatment  of  these  waters  is  even- 
tually required  as  a  condition  for  their  discharge  into 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  system. 

Ohjectives 

(1)  To  implement  the  lowest  cost  project  that  will 
provide  for  the  safe  disposal  of  the  agricultural  waste 
waters,  a  project  whose  cost  can  be  repaid  by  the  proj- 
ect beneficiaries;   (2)   determine  the  most  economical 


means  of  treating  agricultural  waste  waters  to  re- 
move the  nutrient,  nitrogen. 

Output 

Overall  output  is  the  recommendation  of  a  plan  for 
the  safe  disposal  of  agricultural  waste  waters  from  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  In  1969-70,  the  final  report  on 
the  project  implementation  phase  of  the  investigation 
will  be  completed  and  hearings  held.  Four  special  re- 
ports on  bioengineering  aspects  of  agricultural  drain- 
age will  be  completed  for  the  quality  and  treatment 
phase  of  the  investigation. 

General  Description 

The  final  report  on  the  investigation  will  be  com- 
pleted covering  those  phases  of  the  investigation  not 
included  in  the  bioengineering  reports.  The  agricul- 
tural waste  water  quality  surveillance  and  algae  bio- 
mass  production  and  harvesting  process  development 
studies  will  be  completed.  Reports  on  bioengineering 
aspects  of  agricultural  drainage  will  be  completed. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $521,440 

Personnel    man-years    23.4 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$456,700 
14.7 

$260,894 
8.1 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Drainage  Monitoring 


Need 

The  ultimate  need  for  agricultural  drainage  facili- 
ties to  serve  the  San  Joaqiiin  Valley  has  been  recog- 
nized by  both  the  State  Legislature  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  appropriate  authorizing  legis- 
lation. The  design  and  effectiveness  of  a  valley  drain- 
age facility  will  be  dependent  on  the  accuracy  of  pre- 


dictions of  the  quality  of  agricultural  waste  water  to 
be  treated.  Reliable  projections  of  mineral,  nutrient, 
and  pesticide  concentrations  will  be  required  for  se- 
lection of  the  final  discharge  point  and/or  treatment 
facilities  and  for  the  precise  evaluation  of  potential 
pollution  effects  on  the  finally  selected  receiving 
waters. 
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C.  STATE  WATER  PROJECT— Continued 

IX.  STATE  WATER  PROJECT  PLANNING  AND  INVESTIGATION— Continued 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Drainage  Monitoring — Continued 


0  bjectives 

Quantify  trends  and  to  improve  forecasts  by  moni- 
toring the  nature  and  eoneentrations  of  constituents 
found  in  agricultural  waste  waters  emerging  from 
subsurface  field  drainage  systems  in  the  San  Joaquin 

Valley. 

Output 

Monitor  and  report  on  about  50  to  60  agricultural 
waste  water  systems. 

General  Description 

The  proposed  San  Joaquin  Drainage  Monitoring 
Program  will  commence  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 

X.  STATE  WATER  PROJECT  OPERATIONS 

General  Description  Switchyards,  buildings  and  roads.  This  program  pro- 

The  State  Water  Project  is  comprised  of  various  vides  for  the  timely,  efficient  and  economical  operation 

dams,    aqueducts,    pumping    and    generating    plants,  and  maintenance  of  these  facilities. 


Work  will  include  the  collection  and  evaluation  of 
agricultural  waste  water  data  in  the  potential  service 
areas  of  the  authorized  San  Joaquin  Drainage  Fa- 
cilities. Monitoring  will  be  selective  and  limited.  The 
number  of  monitoring  stations  will  be  the  minimum 
required  to  provide  for  detection  of  changes  from  pre- 
dictions developed  as  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Drainage  Investigation.  The  program  wiU  continue 
until  the  drainage  facilities  authorized  as  part  of  the 
State  Water  Project  are  constructed. 

Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel    man-years    


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

- 

- 

$40,000 
1.4 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


571.2       744.9      773.4 


Continuing  program  costs 

General  Fund 

California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund 

California  Water  Fund 

Central  Valley  Water  Project  Construction  Fund 

Program  Elements : 

Planning  for  Operations  and 
Maintenance : 

Operations  activation -  - 

Maintenance  activation   -  - 

Technical  development 4.3  5.5 


28.3 
12.2 


$13,510,349 

16,531f 
6,000,7^6 


66,742 


Subtotals,  Planning  for  Operations 

and  Maintenance 

Project  Operations  Management : 

Operations    engineering    

Scheduling  and  dispatching 

project  operations 

Subtotals,  Project  Operations 

Management 

Project  Maintenance  Management : 

Maintenance  engineering 

Communications  Systems — State 
Water  Project 


4.3 


15 


5.5 


19.7 


45.7 
46.7 
20.9 


6,742 


272,047 


15 


19.7        67.6 
40.2 
3  3 


Subtotals,  Project  Maintenance 

Management 

Facilities  Operation  and  Maintenance : 
Oroville  Field  Division : 

Upper  Feather  River  facilities 

Oroville  facilities    


3 

52 


43.2 


3.3  3.1 

97  108 


Totals,  Oroville  Field  Division         55  100.3 

Delta  field  division 90.9       110 

San  Luis  field  division 117.1       122 


111.1 

134 
122 


$272,047 

$63,217 
$63,217 

55,499 

755,884 

$811,383 
1,599,172 
1,401,916 


$23,974,921 

554,987 

23,129,934 

290,000 


112,606 
$112,606 

386,643 
$386,643 

$180,175 
$180,175 


67.151 
1,700,904 

$1,768,055 
2,545,386 
2,158,533 


$26,669,863 

55,080 

25,454,783 

1,160,000 


690,863  a 
225,438  b 
121,999  c 


$1,038,220 
1,580,991  a 
437,750 

$2,018,741 
$1,122,626  d 
354,946 

$1,477,572 


68,000 
2,109,670 

$2,177,670 
2,813,795 
2,321,222 


a  Comprised  of  portions  of  the  following  former  programs :  Operation  Control  Systems ;  Operations  Water  Quality  Control ;  Coordi- 
nated Interagency  Projects  Operation ;  the  operations  segments  of  Engineering  for  Water  Operation  and  Maintenance  and  Engi- 
neering for  Power  Operation  and  Maintenance. 

b  Comprised  of  portions  of  the  following  former  programs :  Operation  Control  Systems ;  the  maintenance  segments  of  Engineering 
for  Water  Operation   and  Maintenance   and  Engineering  for  Power  Operation  and  Maintenance. 

c  Formerly  titled  Technical  Training  and  Safety. 

a  Comprised  of  portions  of  the  following  former  programs :  the  maintenance  segments  of  Engineering  for  Water  Operation  and  Main- 
tenance and  Engineering  for  Power  Operation  and  Maintenance,  excluding  all  activation  functions. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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28 

29 
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31 
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33 
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C.  STATE   WATER   PROJECT— Contin 

X.  STATE  WATER  PROJECT  OPERATIONS 

Program  Elements — Continued 
Facilities  Operation  and 

Maintenance — Continued 

San  Joaquin  field  division 54  122  132  557,259 

Southern   field   division    -  5  21  - 

Power  purchases  (direct  payment)-  _  _  _  1,232,413 

Subtotals,  Facilities  Operation 

and  Maintenance 317  459.3       520.1  $5,602,143 

Financial  Administration  and  Con- 
tract Management : 
Water  contracts  negotiations 

and  administration 10.7         14.3         14.5  267,463 

Project  repayment  and 

financial   analysis   17.7         17.5         17.1  489,984 

Project    financial    records,    analysis 

and  repayment 26  30  32  664,435 

Bond  Issuance  Expense : 

State  operations   _  _  _  109,722 

Direct  pay   _  _  _  1,942,894 

Totals    _  _             _  .$2,052,616 

Power  contracts  negotiation 

and  management -  14  13  - 

Power   system  engineering   —  7.6           5.9  - 

Power  resources  development 

and  utilization -  15.4  14.3  - 

Subtotals,    Financial   Administra- 
tion and  Contract  Management         54.4         98.8         96.8  $3,474,498 
Operation  Management  Activities : 

Operation  control  systems 11.1         12.7  -  445,961 

Operation.s  water  quality  control—         14.9         15.9  -  382,029 

Coordinated  interagency  projects 

operation   11.4         1.3.5  -  297,311 

Engineering  for  water  operation 

and  maintenance 64.3         77.1  -  1,.595,514 

Engineering  for  power  operation 

and  maintenance 33.6         39.4  -  652,766 

State  water  project  power 

management   41  -  -  623,731 

Operations  and  maintenance  techni- 
cal training  and  safety 1.2  -  -  34,390 

Totals.  Operation  Management 

Activities 177.5       158.6  -  $4,031,702 

Operations  Activation 


ued 
— Continued 


1,627,110 

66,561 

8,362,000 


2,643,494 

484,307 

9,349,000 


$16,527,645 

$19,789,488 

379,922 

381,703 

402,975 

424,947 

625,955 

713,899 

625,000 
55,000 

45,000 
55,230 

$680,000 

$100,230 

319,650 
165,810 

277.073  e 
130,890  e 

391,970 

317,020  e 

$2,966,282 

$2,345,762 

520,573 
413,955 

-t 
-e 

381,452 

-g 

1,713,538 

-h 

772,052 

-1 

- 

$3,801,570 


General  Description 

In  1967-68  and  1968-69  operations  activation  ac- 
tivities for  the  project  were  carried  out  under  five 
separate  programs  (see  footnote  a  in  summary.).  In 
1969-70,  this  program  will  continue  those  activities 
which  include  investigations  and  studies  to  determine 
preproject  conditions  within  and  adjacent  to  project 
facilities ;  providing  for  the  staging  and  timely  ac- 
tivation of  project  facilities;  recruitment  of  an  effec- 
tive labor  force;  studying  various  concepts  of  control 

p  Formerly  a  part  of  the  State  Water  Project  Power  Management  Program. 

f  Activities  of  this  program  have  been  distributed  among  the  following  new  programs  in  1960-70 :  Operations  Activation,  Maintenance 
Activation,  and  Operations  Engineering. 

g  Activities  of  this  program  have  been  distributed  among  the  following  new  programs  in  1969-70:  Operations  Activation  and  Opera- 
tions Engineering. 

h  Activities  of  this  program  have  been  distributed  among  the  following  new  programs  in  1969-70 :  Operations  Activation,  Maintenance 
Activation,  Operation  Engineering,  Maintenance  Engineering. 

i  Activities  of  this  program  have  been  distributed  among  the  following  new  programs  in  1969-70 :  Power  Contracts  Negotiation  and 
Management.   Power  Resources   Development   and   Utilization,  and  Power  System  Engineering. 


and  operation  and  recommending  the  type  of  control 
and  degree  of  computer  involvement  in  control;  de- 
veloping criteria  and  procedures  to  assure  delivery  of 
quality  water;  and  providing  descriptive  and  opera- 
tion manuals,  operation  instructions,  new  forms,  and 
operating  documents. 

Input 

Expenditures     

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
19S7-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

- 

- 

$690,863 
28.3 

832 
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C.  STATE   WATER   PROJECT— Continued 

X.  STATE  WATER  PROJECT  OPERATIONS— Continued 

Maintenance  Activation 


General  Description 

In  1967-68  and  1968-69,  maintenance  activation 
activities  were  carried  out  under  two  separate  pro- 
grams (see  footnote  h  in  summary).  In  1969-70,  this 
program  will  continue  those  activities. 

Work  under  this  program  includes  review  of  scope 
of  designs  and  manufacturer 's  equipment  instructions 
for  all  State  "Water  Project  pumping  and  generating 


plants,  civil  structures,  and  the  aqueduct  itself.  It 
specifically  includes  the  plans  for  maintenance  of  the 
plants  and  the  aqueduct  to  come  on-line  in  the  South- 
ern Field  Division,  and  providing  maintenance  man- 
uals for  the  plants  and  other  equipment. 

Input 

Expenditures ; 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-63 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

- 

: 

$225,438 
12.2 

Technical  Development 


General  Description 

This  program  provides  the  broad  guidance,  technical 
direction  and  the  basic  materials  needed  by  supervisors 
and  instructors  in  conducting  training  courses.  This 
work  was  instituted  in  1967-68  and  through  it  an  ac- 
celerated Technical  Development  Program  was  pre- 
pared to  insure  employee  readiness  for  initial  opera- 
tion of  the  San  Luis  Delta  and  Dos  Amigos  Pumping 
Plants.  Also  completed  in  1967-68  was  a  master  Tech- 
nical Development  Program  for  operators  of  the  Oro- 
ville  and  Thermalito  plants.  Preliminary  plans  for  a 
trainee  program  for  certain  operations  and  mainte- 


nance employee  classifications  are  also  being  gener- 
ated. The  primary  objective  is  to  prepare  for 
initial  operation  of  the  facilities  of  the  State  "Water 
Project.  It  will  phase  out  in  1971-72  as  the  opera- 
tional date  of  the  completed  project  draws  near.  The 
technical  competence  which  is  required  for  steady- 
state  operation  of  the  project  thereafter  will  be  accom- 
plished under  other  programs. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $66,742 

Personnel  man-years 4.3 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$112,606  $121,999 
5.5  5.2 


Operations  Engineering 


General  Description 

This  program  provides  direction,  coordination,  and 
prescribes  criteria,  procedures,  and  control  methods 
necessary  for  delivery  of  project  water  of  a  quality 
that  is  consistent  with  good  water  quality  manage- 
ment, that  will  meet  contractual  commitments  and 
which  will  prevent  degradation  of  nonproject  waters. 
Water  demands,  water  supply,  and  power  require- 
ments will  be  forecasted,  as  necessary,  so  water  and 
power  scheduling  can  be  performed  effectively. 

With  the  rapid  expansions  in  the  fields  of  remote 


control  and  telemetry  systems,  electronic  data  process- 
ing equipment  and  real-time  process  control  com- 
puters, it  is  evident  that  these  techniques  and  equip- 
ment are  needed  to  effectively  operate  and  manage 
the  State  Water  Project.  This  program  provides  for 
implementation  and  use  of  these  systems  and  equip- 
ment. 

Input 

Expenditui-es 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

- 

- 

$1..5S0.9ni 
46.7 

Scheduling  and  Dispatching  Project  Operations 


General  Description 

This  program  provides  for  the  systematic  prepara- 
tion of  short  term  operation  schedules  and  for  the 
round-the-clock  dispatching  of  system  operations  by 
the  State  Water  Project  Operations  Control  Center 
in  Sacramento.  The  activities  of  the  center  include 
transmission  of  operation  schedules  to  each  field  di- 
vision for  implementation,  coordination  of  San  Luis 
Joint-Use  Facility  operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Eee- 
lamation  and  continuous  evaluation  of  total  system 
power  demand  and  distribution  of  power  load.  The 
center  also  provides  continuous  coordination  with  the 
dispatchers  of  those  agencies,  utilities,  and  utility 
groups  which  purchase  project  power  or  furnish 
power  to  the  project.  The  center  maintains  a  daily  log 
of  system  operation  and  prepares  a  daily  report  of 


the  preceding  24  hours  system  operation  to  keep  man- 
agement informed  and  to  furnish  needed  data  and  in- 
formation to  the  offices  throughout  the  department. 
Work  in  1969-70  includes  the  scheduling  and  dis- 
patching of  the  pumping  plants,  powerplants,  reser- 
voirs and  aqueduct  facilities  associated  with  Oroville- 
Tiiermalito  Facilities,  North  Bay  Aqueduct,  South  Bay 
Aqueduct,  Coastal  Branch  of  California  Aqueduct, 
and  California  Aqueduct  from  Clifton  Court  Fore- 
baj''  to  Tehachapi  Pumping  Plant,  including  San  Luis 
Joint-Use  Facilities. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures    $272,047 

Personnel  man-years 15 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$386,643 
19.7 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$437,750 
20.9 


RESOURCES 
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C.  STATE  WATER  PROJECT— Continued 

X.  STATE  WATER  PROJECT  OPERATIONS— Continued 

Maintenance  Engineering 


General  Description 

This  program  provides  overall  maintenance  coordi- 
nation; uniform  standards,  a  central  source  for  all 
types  of  documentation,  technical  and  logistical  in- 
structions, technical  control  and  evaluation,  and  other 
technical  and  fiscal  reviews  and  controls  for  the  main- 
tenance efforts  of  the  five  field  divisions. 

Work  under  this  program  includes  development  of 
a  maintenance  management  system;  preparation  of 
overall  long-range  and  annual  plans  and  schedules 
for  project  maintenance;  preparation,  review,  and 
coordination  of  maintenance  budgets;  preparation 
and  review  of  maintenance  instructions  and  stand- 


ards; inspections;  specialized  testing  and  calibrations; 
maintenance  of  the  Sacramento  Control  Center;  eval- 
uation of  the  total  project  maintenance  program  with 
respect  to  cost  and  effectiveness;  corrosion  analysis 
and  engineering;  equipment  engineering;  monitoring 
facilities;  structural  analysis;  updating  approved  de- 
scription and  maintenance  manuals;  distributing 
source  data ;  reports  preparation ;  and  issuing  and  up- 
dating of  operation  and  maintenance  instructions. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

- 

- 

$1,122,626 
40.2 

Communications  Systems — State  Water  Project 


General  Description 

Good  communications  is  essential  for  efficient  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  construction  activities  and  for 
effective  flood  forecasting  and  flood  fighting. 

This  program  provides  for  the  planning,  implemen- 
tation and  management  of  the  communication  facil- 
ities, including  coordination  with  telephone  com- 
panies and  Department  of  General  Services. 

Activities  include  establishing  operational  require- 
ments and  criteria ;  preparing  and  coordinating  com- 


munications systems  budgets  to  meet  the  costs  of  tele- 
phone, teletype,  and  telemetering  needs  of  the  project; 
collecting  pertinent  data  for  changes  in  the  systems  to 
insure  efficient  communications  services;  negotiating 
and  administering  agreements ;  and  conducting  on-site 
and  operational  inspections. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    §63,217 

Personnel  man-years 3 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$180,175 
3 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$354,948 
8 


Oroville  Field  Division 


General  Description 

This  program  provides  for  the  actual  day-to-day 
operation  and  maintenance  of  all  completed  features 
of  the  State  Water  Project  within  the  Oroville  Field 
Division  in  order  to  meet  all  project  purposes. 

Activities  include  preparation  of  operation  and 
maintenance  schedules,  data  collection  for  reports 
and  records  of  operation  and  maintenance  activities 
and  accomplishments;  operation  and  maintenance  of 
generators,  pumps,  valves,  gates,  high  and  low  ten- 
sion switches  and  automatic  control  equipment ;  main- 
tenance of  buildings  and  grounds,  dams,  dikes  and 
embankments,  reservoirs  and  waterways,  roadways 
and  bridges. 


The  completed  features  in  the  Oroville  Field  Divi- 
sion include  Upper  Feather  River  Facilities :  French- 
man Dam  and  reservoir,  Antelope  Dam  and  reservoir, 
Grizzly  Dam  and  Lake  Daias ;  Oroville  Dam  and  Lake 
Oroville;  Oro\ille  Powerplant;  Thermalito  Diversion 
Dam;  Thermalito  Power  Canal;  Thermalito  Forebay 
dikes  and  reservoir;  Thermalito  Powerplant;  Therm- 
alito Tailrace  Channel;  Thermalito  Afterbay  dikes 
and  reservoir,  Feather  River  Fish  Hatchery ;  and  Fish 
Barrier  Dam. 


Input 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Actual 
1967-68 

Expenditures    §811,383    $1,768,055    $2,177,670 

Personnel  man-years 55  100.3  111.1 


Delta  Field  Division 


General  Description 

This  program  provides  for  the  actual  day-to-day 
operation  and  maintenance  of  all  completed  features 
of  the  State  Water  Project  within  the  Delta  Field  Di- 
vision in  order  to  meet  all  project  purposes. 

In  1967-68  the  field  division  assumed  operation 
and  limited  maintenance  of  the  South  Bay  Pumping 
Plant  and  Aqueduct,  reaches  1  and  2  of  the  California 
Aqueduct,  units  1,  2,  4,  and  5  at  Delta  Pumping 
Plant,  the  fish  protective  facilities,  first  stage  North 


Bay  Aqueduct,  control  center  and  appurtenances,  and 

accomplished  required  training  of  personnel. 

In  1968-69  the  field  division  will  continue  operation 
and  maintenance  of  completed  facilities  and  assume 
operation  and  maintenance  facilities  to  be  completed 
within  the  year.  These  will  include  Del  VaUe  Dam, 
reservoir,  and  pumping  plant.  South  Bay  Aqueduct 
Control  Sj^stem;  and  units  3,  6,  7,  Delta  Pumping 
Plant;  continue  staffing  to  an  approximate  strength 


27 — JS15     P 
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C.  STATE  WATER  PROJECT— Continued 

X.  STATE  WATER  PROJECT  OPERATIONS— Continued 

Delta  Field  Division — Continued 


of  146  and  continue  required  training.  Budget  year 
objectives  are  to  continue  and  improve  existing  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  programs  and  to  expand  as 
necessary  to  include  operation  and  maintenance  of  fa- 
cilities completed  within  the  year.  This  includes  Clif- 


ton Court  Forebay  and  a  portion  of  the  California 
Aqueduct  Control  System. 

Input                                                          Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $1,599,172  $2,545,386  $2,813,795- 

Personnel  man-years 90.9  110  134 


San  Luis  Field  Division 


General  Description 

This  program  provides  for  the  actual  day-to-day 
operation  and  maintenance  of  all  completed  federal- 
state  joint-use  features  within  the  San  Luis  Field  Di- 
vision in  order  to  meet  all  project  purposes. 

Completed  features  in  the  San  Luis  Field  Division 
include  O'Neil  Forebay,  San  Luis  Pumping-Generat- 


ing  Plant,  San  Luis  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Dos  Amigos 
Pumping  Plant,  and  the  California  Aqueduct  from 
0  'Neil  Forebay  to  Kettleman  City. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Expenditures    $1,401,916    $2,158,533 

Personnel  man-years 117.1  122 


Estimated 
1969-70 
2,321,222 
122 


San  Joaquin  Field  Division 


Crcneral  Description 

This  program  provides  for  the  actual  day-to-day 
operation  and  maintenance  of  all  completed  facilities 
of  the  State  Water  Project  within  the  San  Joaquin 
Field  Division  in  order  to  meet  all  project  purposes. 

By  the  end  of  1969-70,  the  completed  facilities  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Field  Division  will  include  Buena 
Vista,  Wheeler  Eidge  and  Wind  Gap  Pumping  Plants 


on  the  California  Aqueduct,  Las  Perillas  and  Badger 
Hill  Pumping  Plants  on  the  Coastal  Aqueduct,  and 
the  California  Aqueduct  from  Kettleman  City  to  the 
Tehaehapi  Pumping  Plant. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1959-70 


Expenditures $557,259    $1,627,110   $2,643,494 

Personnel  man-years 54  122  132 


Southern  Field  Division 


General  Description 

This  program  provides  for  the  actual  day-to-day 
operation  and  maintenance  of  all  completed  facilities 
of  the  State  Water  Project  within  the  Southern  Field 
Division  in  order  to  meet  all  project  purposes. 

Work  under  this  program  includes  preparation  of 
activation  plans  for  all  project  facilities  beginning 
with  Tehaehapi  Tunnel  No.  1  and  extending  to  the 


California  Aqueduct  Termini ;  operation  of  the  Cedar 
Springs  Interim  Water  Supply  Facility;  and  co- 
ordination with  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of 
Water  and  Power  regarding  cooperative  development. 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$66,561 
5 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$484,307 
21 


Power  Purchases 


General  Description 

Electrical  energy  and  capacity  are  needed  to  pump 
water  at  State  Water  Project  pumping  plants  in 
order  to  meet  water  delivery  contract  commitments. 

This  program  provides  for  the  purchase  of  power 
for  use  at  Cordelia,  Delta,  South  Bay,  San  Luis,  Dos 


Amigos,    Las    Perillas,    Badger    Hill,    Buena    Vista, 
Wheeler  Ridge  and  Wind  Gap  Pumping  Plants. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Expenditures $1,232,413    $8,-362,000    $9,349,000 

Personnel  man-years _  _  _ 


Water  Contracts  Negotiation  and  Administration 


General  Description 

The  entire  minimum  project  yield  (4,230,000  acre- 
feet  per  year)  of  the  State  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment System  has  been  placed  under  contract.  These 
contracts  obligate  the  state  to  deliver  specified  quanti- 
ties of  water  to  the  agencies  each  year  and  the  agen- 
cies to  pay  their  allocated  share  of  project  costs.  The 
contracts  must  be  administered  on  a  uniform  and 
equitable  basis. 


Contract  amendments  must  be  negotiated  and  ex- 
ecuted from  time  to  time  to  accommodate  changing 
situations.  In  addition,  surplus  water  contracts,  sup- 
plemental to  the  long-term  contracts,  must  be  negoti- 
ated, executed  and  administered. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $267,463 

Personnel  man-years 10.7 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$379,922 

$381,703 

14.3 

14.5 

BESOURCES 
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C.  STATE  WATER   PROJECT— Continued 

X.  STATE  WATER  PROJECT  OPERATIONS— Continued 

Project  Repayment  and  Financial  Analysis 


General  Description 

This  program  coordinates  the  preparation  of  cost 
data  for  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  State  Water 
Project;  provides  economic  and  financial  analyses  and 
produces  reports  on  the  Project.  Costs  of  project  fea- 
tures are  allocated  among  functions  and  contractors; 
and  project  revenues  and  bond  service  requirements 
are  predicted  to  permit  adjustments  of  capital  outlay, 
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bond  sale,  and  bond  service  schedules.  Supporting 
documents  to  accompany  annual  statements  of  charges 
are  provided,  and  procedures  and  criteria  for  calcu- 
lating water  charges  are  developed. 


Input 


Actual 
1957-6S 


Expenditures $489,984 

Personnel  man-years 17.7 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$402,975 
17.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$424,947 
17.1 


Project  Financial  Records,  Analysis  and  Repayment 


General  Description 


Eeeords  and  reports  are  required,  under  the   de- 
partment's contractual  commitments,  to  account  for 
all   capital,   operation,   maintenance,   power,   and   re- 
placement costs  and  for  all  revenues  of  the   State 
31    Water  Resources  Development  System. 

Costs  incurred  are  accumulated,  analyzed,  classified 
and  distributed  to  project  features,  allocated  to  pur- 


poses, and  billed  to  beneficiaries  in  conformance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  procedures,  legal  re- 
quirements, accounting  policies,  and  provisions  of  con- 
tracts between  the  state,  local  water  service  agencies, 
and  the  Federal  Government. 


Input  Actual 

19S7-6S 

Expenditures $664,435 

Personnel  man-years 26 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$625,955 
30 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$713,899 
32 


Bond  Issuance  Expense 


General  Description 


This  program  provides  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 
issuing  bonds  for  the  State  Water  Project.  These  ex- 
penses include  legal  and  financial  advisory  services, 
publication  of  ofBcial  notices,  and  printing  of  both 
general  obligation  and  revenue  bonds.  Additionally, 
insurance  premiums  on  policies  which  cover  damage 


to  the  power  facilities,  public  liability,  and  loss  of 
revenue  due  to  insufiSeient  water  flow  or  physical 
damage  to  the  power  facilities  are  paid  under  this 
program. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $2,052,616 

Personnel  man-years — 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$680,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$100,230 


Power  Contracts  Negotiation  and  Management 


General  Description 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  achieve  the 
lowest  cost  of  delivered  water  by  negotiating  and 
managing  power  sale,  purchase,  interchange,  and 
transmission  contracts  that  will  provide  the  most  eco- 
nomic power  supply  for  project  requirements.  Power 
costs  for  operation  of  the  California  Aqueduct  at  its 
design  capacity  will  be  about  65  percent  of  project 
annual  operation  and  maintenance  costs  and  offers  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  reducing  the  cost  of  delivered 
water. 

Negotiations  for  5  major  power  supply  and  trans- 
mission contracts  were  completed  in  1967-68,  and  the 
important  contract  to  sell  Oroville-Thermalito  power 
to  3  California  companies  was  executed  in  November 
1967.  Revenue  under  this  contract  was  the  support 
for  issuing  in  April  1968  $150  million  of  California 
Department  of  Water  Resources  Central  Valley  Proj- 
ect Revenue  Bonds.  Another  estimated  $100  million 
will  be  issued  in  late  1968.  The  required  insurance 
protection  for  revenue  bonds  has  been  obtained  and 
is  being  administered  under  this  program  during  the 
initial  years. 


During  fiscal  years  1968-69  and  1969-70  additional 
major  contracts  are  expected  to  be  negotiated  to  ob- 
tain economical  power  for  surplus  water  pumping,  for 
the  joint  development  of  the  Pyramid  Power  Project 
with  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and  for  power  exchange 
arrangements  in  connection  with  power  projects  which 
may  be  coordinated  with  the  State  Water  Project. 

Administration  of  the  contracts  and  preparation 
of  complex  billings  requires  substantiation  of  opera- 
tion in  accordance  with  notices  given  to  utilities  and 
other  agencies,  use  of  operating  records  kept  by  dis- 
patchers, and  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  these 
contracts  and  the  inter-relationship  of  this  system  of 
contracts. 

In  addition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  negotiate  and 
administer  service  agreements  for  the  many  project 
installations  which  are  not  served  under  the  major 
power  contracts. 

Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

_ 

$319,650 

$277,073 

- 

14 

13 
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C.  STATE  WATER  PROJECT— Continued 

X.  STATE  WATEK  PROJECT  OPERATIONS— Continued 
Power  System  Engineering 


General  Description 

This  is  a  continuing  program  which  consists  of  en- 
gineering analyses,  evaluations,  studies  and  deter- 
minations to  ensure  that  the  State  Water  Project 
power  facilities  can  operate  in  a  reliable  manner  with 
the  interconnected  power  system.  This  program  also 
evaluates  the  project  in  light  of  the  power  contracts 


to  assure  a  reliable  power  source  and  that  the  project 
facilities  meet  all  technical  requirements  of  power 
contracts. 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$165,810 
7.6 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$130,890 
5.9 


General  Description 


The  overall  objective  of  this  continuing  program  is 
to  arrange  for  procurement,  to  give  notices  and  to 
schedule  delivery  of  power  for  project  pumping  pur- 
poses in  order  to  deliver  water  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  In  addition  to  formulate  plans  on  a  coordi- 
nated basis  for  the  comprehensive  and  optimum  de- 
velopment of  the  power  resources  of  the  project. 

This  program  consists  of  making  (1)  power  use 
studies  and  using  the  results  as  a  basis  for  making 
commitments  for  amounts  and  sources  of  power 
needed  for  optimum  utilization  of  alternative  sources, 
and  (2)  studies  to  attain  the  maximum  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  power  resources  of  the  State  Water 
Project  and  their  integration  into  the  area's  power 
supply. 

The  estimated  amounts  of  power  required  for  opera- 
tion of  the  project's  pumping  plants,  the  cost  of  the 
power,  and  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  project  recov- 
ery generation  follow : 

Operation  Management  Activities 


Power  Resources  Development  and  Utilization 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 
1967-^8           1968-69  1969^70 
Energy  required  for  project 
pumping — in  kilowatt- 
hours    191,000,000  544,000,000  887,000,000 

Estimated  cost  of  power $1,096,000   $1,857,000   $2,868,000 

Estimated   value   of   project 

recovery  generation  ___  $9,000         $82,000         $49,000 


By  1990,  when  the  project  becomes  fully  opera- 
tional, the  energy  requirements  will  exceed  13  billion 
kilowatt-hours  annually  and  the  annual  power  costs 
are  estimated  to  exceed  $39,000,000. 

The  above  amounts  of  energy  and  costs  of  power 
provide  for  the  delivery  of  entitlement  water  quanti- 
ties. Depending  upon  the  amount  of  surplus  water 
available,  the  energy  requirements  in  the  early  years 
of  operation  may  be  double  the  amounts  listed  above. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

: 

$391,970 
15.4 

$317,020 
14.3 

General  Description 

This  program  in  1967-68  and  1968-69  encompassed 
the  following  elements : 

a.  Operation  Control  Systems — The  purpose  of 
this  activity  is  to  develop  optimum  computer  ap- 
plications for  the  State  Water  Project  operation 
and  to  establish  types  of  equipment  for  remote  in- 
strumentation and  control  equipment. 

b.  Operations  Water  Quality  Control — This  ac- 
tivity will  establish  preprojeet  water  quality 
conditions,  develop  water  quality  testing  and  fore- 
casting procedures  and  equipment  standards  for 
monitoring  of  project  waters;  an  operations  water 
quality  control  plan  will  be  established. 

c.  Coordinated  Interagency  Projects  Operation — 
This  element  involves  coordination  of  other  depart- 
ment programs  and  work  of  other  agencies  involved 
in  planning  and  staging  studies,  water  quality  in 
the  Delta,  power  requirements  and  sales,  fish  flows 
in  the  Feather  Eiver  and  Delta  and  negotiation  of 
operating  agreements  for  present  and  future 
projects. 

d.  Engineering  for  Water  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance— This  activity  is  to  carry  out  water  delivery 
commitment  of  water  contracts,  establish  operation 
criteria  and  procedures,  develop  operation  and 
maintenance  manuals,  develop  and  maintain  perma- 


nent records  of  project  operation  and  maintenance. 

e.  Engineering  for  Power  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance— This  activity  covers  all  planning  and  engi- 
neering activities  related  to  operation  of  project 
power  facilities,  including  operation  plans,  review 
and  coordination  of  power  operations  budgets, 
power  operating  criteria  and  manuals,  evaluation  of 
system  additions  and  equipment,  and  testing  of 
units. 

f .  State  Water  Project  Power  Management — This 
activity  is  responsible  for  purchase  of  power  for  the 
State  Water  Project,  disposal  of  generated  power, 
participate  in  power  negotiations  and  studies  of 
power  sources  to  optimize  the  project  investment. 

g.  Operations  and  Maintenance  Technical  Train- 
ing and  Safety — This  activity  was  initiated  to 
establish  a  training  program  to  assure  competent 
operation  of  the  State  Water  Project.  In  addition, 
safety  standards  were  adopted  to  protect  employees 
involved  in  initial  project  operations.  This  activity 
continues  during  1968-69  and  1969-70  under  the 
Technical  Development  Element  of  Planning  for 
Operations  and  Maintenance.  The  above-described 
activities  have  been  reassigned  as  indicated  in  the 
footnotes. 


Input 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Expenditures    $4,031,702    $3,801,570 

Personnel  man-years 177.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 


158.6 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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XI. 

CoiitinuiBg  program  costs 

California  Water  Fund 

C.  STi 

DESIGN 

2,361.3 

nt  Bond 
ction  Fur 

\TE  WATER  P 
,  RIGHT-OF-Wj 

2,170.8   1957.9 
Fund 

ROJECT— Continued 

^Y,  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

$323,652,338      $338,925,772 

2,788,410 

194,448,015        197,854,489 

126,366,760         140,430,289 

54,153                640,994 

$53,158,607           $8,739,480 

$447,497               $82,065 

31,764                640,994 

$479,261             $723,059 

2,014,391                228,225 

10,722.802             2,584,230 

292,150.370         264,535,134 

64,023 

22,389 

$328,581,098 
258,773,390 

Central  Vallei/  Water  Project  Constru 
Reimbursements 

id 

50.6 

22.2 

68,961,685 
846,023 

Prosram  Elements : 

Feather  River  facilities 

Delta  facilities 

Reimbursements 

445.3 
25.1 

157.3 
11.5 

$2,952,012 

$343,635 

846,023 

Subtotals 

North  Bay  Aqueduct 

South  Bay  Aqueduct 

California    Aqueduct    

San  Joaquin  drainage  facilities 

Reimbursements 

25.1 

20.6 

95.6 

1,715 

1.6 

11.5 

19.8 

40.6 

1,882.5 

22.2 

10.4 

14.2 

1,783.3 

$1,189,658 

247,971 

1,166,875 

252,491,704 

Subtotals 

State  Water  Project — General 

Special  engineering  analysis  and 
criteria 

1.6 

58.1 

8.9 
7 

6.7 
25.1 

5.1 

1 

4.3 

59.1 

2.2 

3.8 
39 

4-2 
5.3 
1 
3.6 

77.2 

2.2 

1.5 
38.9 

5.6 
5.3 

1 
2.8 

19.9 

$86,412 
$35,040,495 

232,909 
311,088 
143,095 
973,677 

92,757 

4,865 

95,603 

196,977 

—  a 

32,989,524 

$62,115,644 

51,548 

140,137 
2,590,199 

77,322 

128,327 

20,619 

83,491 

215.001 

8,0.59,000 
50,750,000 

$70,532,878 
31,482 

Rockfill  testing  facility 

29,000 

Monitor  and  control  system 

Final  settlement  of  construction 

contracts 

Claims  appeal  board 

3,702,036 

100,000 
130,495 

Litigation  of  contract  claims 

Records  of  design  and  construction. 
Operations  and  maintenance  equip- 

20,000 
64.000 

211,996 

Rights-of-way — land    purchase    and 

property  management 
Interest  on  bonds 

4,293,869 
61,950,000 

All  costs  associated  with  the  activities  in  this  cate- 
gory are  shown  immediately  following  the  narrative 
presentation  of  each  of  the  following  projects: 

Feather  River  Facilities 
Delta  Facilities 
North  Bay  Aqueduct 


South  Bay  Aqueduct 
California  Aqueduct 
San  Joaquin  Master  Drain 

State  Water  Project — General 

Payment  of  interest  on  general  obligation  bonds  issued 
is  also  provided  for  under  this  category. 


Feather  River  Facilities 


The  Feather  River  Facilities  embrace  the  entire 
Feather  River  Basin  and  consist  of  five  reservoirs  in 
the  upper  basin  designated  as  the  "Upper  Feather 
Division"  and  Oroville  Dam  and  associated  facilities 
designated  as  the  "Oroville  Division". 

Upper  Feather  Division 

The  Upper  Feather  Division  consists  of  French- 
man, Grizzly  Valley,  Antelope,  Dixie  Refuge,  and 
Abbey  Bridge  Dams.  Frenchman  Dam  was  completed 
in  1962,  Antelope  Dam  in  1964,  the  recreation  road  to 
Frenchman  Lake  was  completed  in  1967,  and  Grizzly 
Valley  Dam  was  completed  in  1967-68.  The  Portola 
Operation  and  Maintenance  Center  was  also  com- 
pleted in  1967-68.  Design  of  Abbey  Bridge  Dam  con- 
tinued in  1967-68  and  in  1968-69  and  1969-70  will  be 
limited  to  land  acquisition  support. 

Design  of  the  Grizzly  Valley  Pipeline  is  scheduled 
to  be  started  in  1968-69  with  construction  beginning 

a  Included  in  "Program  Elements"  in  past  year  data. 


in  1968-69  and  continuing  in  1969-70.  The  pipeline 
will  be  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Plumas 
County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict with  review  and  inspection  by  the  Department  of 
Water  Resources.  Funds  will  be  provided  through  a 
joint  exercise  of  powers  agreement  by  both  the  state 
and  by  the  Federal  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

During  1968-69,  an  acquisition  program  at  Abbey 
Bridge  Reservoir  site  will  begin.  Durtag  1969-70  ap- 
praisals and  negotiations  on  5  parcels  and  18  mining 
claims  will  continue. 

Oroville  Division 

The  Oroville  Division  can  be  described  in  two  parts : 

1.  Oroville  Dam  and  Reservoir,  including  spillway, 

Edward  Hyatt  Powerplant,  Feather  River  Fish 

Hatchery,  Western  Pacific  Railroad  and  High- 
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C.  STATE  WATER   PROJECT— Continued 

XI.  DESIGN,  EIGHT-OF-WAY,  AND  CONSTRUCTION— Continued 

Feather  River  Facilities — Continued 


way  70  relocations,  and  county  and  forest  serv- 
ice road  relocations. 
2.  The  Tliermalito  features,  consisting  of  a  diver- 
sion dam,  powerplant,  power  canal,  forebay 
afterbay,  and  miscellaneous  relocations  of  roads 
and  utilities. 

During  1967-68,  construction  was  completed  on 
Oroville  Dam  and  spillway,  reservoir  site  clearing, 
Parish  Camp  and  BidweU  Bar  Canyon  Saddle  Dams, 
Thermalito  Forebay  and  Afterbay,  Thermalito  Diver- 
sion Dam,  Thermalito  Power  Canal,  and  Feather 
Kiver  Fish  Hatcherj^.  Construction  continued  on  Oro- 
ville Dam  completion  contracts,  county  road  reloca- 
tions, and  Oroville  Operation  and  Maintenance  Cen- 
ter. Construction  was  started  on  the  forest  service 


road  relocations.  Design  activity  in  1967-68  consisted 
of  supplemental  design  and  drawings  for  equipment 
contracts  and  the  miscellaneous  completion  contracts. 

During  1968-69,  construction  will  be  completed  on 
Thermalito  Powerplant,  Oroville-Thermalito  Bus 
Lines,  Edward  Hyatt  Powerplant,  and  the  forest 
service  road  relocations.  Construction  will  continue 
on  the  Oroville-Thermalito  Control  System  and  the 
Oroville  Dam  completion  contracts  during  1969-70. 

Eight-of-way  is  available  for  all  construction  con- 
tracts, and  completion  of  acquisition  will  continue  on 
the  remaining  18  parcels  during  1968-69  and  1969-70. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $53,158,607 

Personnel  man-years 445.3 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 
,739.480    $2,952,012 
157.8  50.6 


Delta  Water  Facilities 


These  facilities  consist  of  two  projects:  (1)  prelim- 
inary alignment  study  for  the  Peripheral  Canal,  and 
(2)  Delta  Test  Levee  program.  These  features  of  the 
State  Water  Project  will  provide  adequate  water  sup- 
plies to  repulse  saltwater  tides  during  low  flows  and 
ensure  the  quality  of  the  water  exported  through  the 
South  Bay  and  California  Aqueducts.  The  Delta  Test 
Levee  program  was  completed  in  1966-67.  Design  on 
the  Peripheral  Canal  in  1966-67  was  mainly  directed 
at  establishing  portions  of  the  alignment  for  coordina- 
tion with  the  State  Division  of  Highways  in  construc- 
tion of  the  Westside  Freeway. 

In  1967-68,  coordination  with  the  Division  of  High- 
ways continued,  with  additional  design  limited  to  the 
development  of  work  schedules  based  on  a  construc- 
tion completion  date  of  1976.  Additional  design  lim- 
ited to  development  of  work  schedules  based  on  a  1976 
completion  of  construction  will  continue.  Preliminary 


design  will  be  completed  in  1969-70.  Limited  utilities 
relocations  studies  will  be  made  in  conjunction  with 
the  design  program. 

In  1968-69,  a  program  of  identifying  relocations 
conflicts  for  the  ultimate  Peripheral  Canal  alignment 
will  continue  and  preliminary  negotiations  will  com- 
mence with  the  affected  utilities  in  1969-70.  During 
1968-69  and  1969-70,  rights-of-way  will  be  acquired 
for  the  Division  of  Highways  to  use  as  a  borrow  site. 
This  land  will  later  be  used  as  part  of  the  ultimate 
alignment  of  the  Peripheral  Canal.  This  program  is 
funded  by  a  loan  of  Division  of  Highways  moneys  to 
be  repaid  in  1976. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $479,261 

Personnel  man-years 25.1 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$723,059 
11.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$1,189,658 
22.2 


North  Bay  Aqueduct 


The  North  Bay  Aqueduct  is  scheduled  for  ultimate 
development  by  1980.  "Water  delivery  through  interim 
facilities  began  in  1968.  Ultimately,  this  facility  will 
divert  water  from  the  Delta  at  Lindsey  Slough  for  a 
distance  of  28  miles  to  the  Napa  Turnout  Reservoir 
near  Fagan  Creek. 

The  proposed  project  will  be  constructed  in  two 
phases.  Phase  I  consists  of  (a)  interim  facilities  to  de- 
liver water  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation's terminal  reservoir  for  the  Putah  Project 
to  Cordelia  Surge  Tank.  This  portion  will  be  salvaged 
in  1980,  and  (b)  a  pipeline  to  convey  the  water  from 
Cordelia  Surge  Tank  to  the  Napa  Turnout  Reservoir. 


Phase  II  will  consist  of  facilities  to  deliver  water 
from  Lindsey  Slough  to  the  proposed  Cordelia  Surge 
Tank. 

Preliminarj^  design  on  Phase  II  was  initiated  in 
1967-68  and  will  be  completed  in  1968-69. 

Construction  of  Phase  I  was  initiated  in  1966-67. 
Design  of  post  construction  modifications,  developed 
by  operational  experience,  was  carried  on  in  1967-68 
and  1968-69  with  construction  as  required.  Construc- 
tion of  Phase  I  will  be  completed  in  1968-69.  Con- 
struction of  post  construction  modifications  will  con- 
tinue in  1969-70. 
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C.  STATE  WATER  PROJECT— Continued 

XI.  DESIGN,  RIGHT-OF-WAY,  AND  CONSTRUCTION— Continued 

North  Bay  Aqueduct — Continued 


Eiorlit-of-way  negotiations  and  condemnations  will 
continue  on  the  remaining  9  parcels  during  1968- 
69  and  1969-70  on  Phase  I.  Work  on  Phase  II  will 
involve  identifying  areas  in  which  land  values  are 
expected  to  escalate  faster  than  the  general  market 
and  acquisition  of  critical  parcels. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $2,014,391 

Personnel  man-years 20.6 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$228,225 
19.8 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$247,971 
10.4 


South  Bay  Aqueduct 


The  South  Bay  Aqueduct  includes  those  facilities 
necessary  to  divert  water  from  Bethany  Reservoir  on 
the  California  Aqueduct  and  convey  it  through  Ala- 
meda and  Santa  Clara  Counties  to  the  vicinity  of 
Penitencia  Creek  on  the  east  side  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  near  the  City  of  San  Jose.  The  overall  length 
of  aqueduct  is  about  44  miles.  It  includes  two  pump- 
ing plants  and  an  off-stream  flood  control  and  regula- 
tory storage  reservoir  in  the  Arroyo  Del  Valle.  The 
capacities  of  the  various  reaches  of  the  main  aqueduct 
range  from  363  to  184  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Except  for  Del  Valle  Reservoir  and  related  facili- 
ties. South  Bay  Aqueduct  features  were  dedicated  on 
July  1,  1965. 

Final  design  reports  for  all  features  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1968-69,  as  will  the  design  of  modifications 
needed  as  the  result  of  operational  experience.  In 
1966-67,  design  of  the  final  pump  units,  Nos.  5,  6, 


and  7,  for  the  South  Bay  Pumping  Plant  was  initiated 
and  completed.  Construction  activities  for  these  units 
commenced  in  1967-68  and  will  be  completed  in 
1968-69. 

Construction  of  Del  Valle  Dam  began  in  1965-66 
and  will  be  completed  in  1968-69.  Construction  of  the 
Del  Valle  Branch  Pipeline  commenced  in  1967-68  and 
was  completed  in  1968-69.  Construction  of  Del  Valle 
Pumping  Plant  commenced  in  1967-68  and  is  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  in  1969-70. 

Right-of-way  is  available  for  all  construction  con- 
tracts, and  negotiations  for  completion  of  acquisition 
on  the  remaining  34  parcels  will  continue  during 
1968-69  and  1969-70. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Expenditures $10,722,802    $2,584,2.30   $1,166,875 

Personnel  man-years 95.6  40.6  14.2 


California  Aqueduct 


The  California  Aqueduct  comprises  aU  of  the  State 
Water  Project  south  of  the  Delta  necessary  to  convey 
water  to  the  state  service  areas  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  southern  California. 

This  project  is  comprised  of  the  following  divisions : 
North  San  Joaquin,  San  Luis,  South  San  Joaquin, 
Tehachapi,  Mojave,  Santa  Ana,  West  Branch,  and 
Coastal  Branch. 

North  San  Joaquin  Division 

The  North  San  Joaquin  Division  includes  Clifton 
Court  Forebay,  an  intake  channel  from  the  forebay 
to  the  Delta  Pumping  Plant,  the  Fish  Protective  Fa- 
cility, the  Delta  Pumping  Plant,  the  extension  of 
Bethany  Reservoir,  and  a  concrete  lined  canal  which 
extends  from  the  Delta  Pumping  Plant  to  O'Neill 
Forebay  (formerly  San  Luis  Forebay),  a  distance  of 
approximately  62  miles.  These  facilities  are  located 
along  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in 
Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  and 
Merced  Counties. 

During  1967-68,  construction  was  completed  on  aU 
four  of  the  aqueduct  reaches  from  the  Delta  Pumping 
Plant  to  0  'Neill  Forebay.  Construction  was  completed 
on  the  Bethany  Dams.  Construction  was  essentially 
completed  on  the  fish  protective  facilities  but  the  con- 
tract was  not  accepted  pending  minor  completions. 


The  Delta  Pumping  Plant  was  dedicated  in  Septem- 
ber of  1967.  Design  was  completed  on  Clifton  Court 
Forebay  in  1967-68  and  construction  was  initiated  in 
1967-68. 

During  1968-69,  construction  will  continue  on  Clif- 
ton Court  Forebay.  Miscellaneous  mechanical  and 
electrical  work  for  the  Delta  Pumping  Plant  and  the 
fish  protective  facilities  are  scheduled  for  completion. 
In  1969-70,  construction  is  scheduled  to  be  completed 
on  Clifton  Court  Forebay. 

Right-of-way  is  available  for  all  construction  con- 
tracts, and  negotiations  for  completion  of  acquisition 
will  continue  on  the  remaining  45  parcels  during 
1968-69  and  1969-70. 

San  Luis  Division 

The  San  Luis  Division  (joint-use  state-federal  fa- 
cilities) includes  O'NeiU  Forebay,  the  forebay  intake 
channel,  0  'Neill  Pumping-Generating  Plant,  San  Luis 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  Dos  Amigos  Pumping  Plant,  and 
a  canal  of  varying  capacity  which  will  extend  approx- 
imately 101  miles  from  0  'NeiU  Forebay  south  to  Ket- 
tleman  City.  These  facilities  are  a  part  of  the  San  Luis 
Unit  of  the  Central  Valley  Project  and  are  located 
along  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in 
Merced,  Fresno,  and  Kings  Counties.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  under  an  agreement 
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with  the  state,  has  the  responsibility  for  design  and 
construction  in  the  San  Luis  Division.  This  agreement 
provided  that  55  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  joint  facili- 
ties was  to  be  contributed  by  the  state.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources  is  responsible  for  the  right- 
of-way  acquisition  program  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main 
reservoir.  The  operation  and  maintenance  facilities 
will  be  designed  by  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  constructed  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

The  O'Neill  Dam  and  San  Luis  Dam  embankments 
were  completed,  and  initial  storage  of  water  occurred 
in  October  1966.  In  1967-68,  the  aqueduct  reaches 
were  completed  and  water  delivered  to  Kettleman 
City.  Also,  in  1967-68  construction  was  completed 
on  the  San  Luis  Operation  and  Maintenance  Center. 

In  1969,  with  construction  of  the  Five  Points  Op- 
eration and  Maintenance  Center,  construction  on  the 
joint  facilities  will  be  completed  and  activities  will 
be  limited  to  payment  of  final  construction  costs  and 
modifications  developed  by  operational  experience. 

Rights-of-way  for  construction  and  recreation  use  are 
available  in  the  San  Luis  Dam  area,  and  negotiations 
for  completion  of  right-of-way  acquisition  of  the  re- 
maining three  parcels  will  be  completed  in  1969-70. 

South  San  Joaquin  Division 

The  South  San  Joaquin  Division  includes  the 
Buena  Vista,  Wheeler  Ridge,  and  Wind  Gap  Pump- 
ing Plants,  the  Lost  Hills  and  South  San  Joaquin 
Operation  and  Maintenance  Centers,  and  about  120 
miles  of  the  aqueduct  extending  from  near  Kettleman 
City  to  the  A.  D.  Edmonston  Pumping  Plant. 

Construction  on  the  first  reach,  7th  Standard  Road 
to  Tupman  Road,  commenced  in  1966-67,  and  the 
second  reach  early  in  1967-68.  Construction  continued 
on  the  reaches  Kettleman  City  to  Avenal  Gap  and 
Avenal  Gap  to  7th  Standard  Road.  Final  design  was 
completed  for  the  Lost  Hills  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance Center,  and  construction  initiated. 

Construction  was  completed  on  these  site  develop- 
ment contracts  for  Buena  Vista,  Wheeler  Ridge  and 
Wind  Gap  Pumping  Plants  in  1966-68,  and  also  for 
the  Lost  Hills  Operation  and  Maintenance  Center.  In 
1967-68,  final  design  was  completed  on  the  initial  con- 
tracts for  the  three  pumping  plants  and  construction 
initiated  on  these  contracts.  Final  design  was  initiated 
on  the  final  contracts  for  the  three  plants. 

In  1967-68,  all  of  the  aqueduct  from  Kettleman 
City  to  the  Buena  Vista  Pumping  Plant  was  under 
construction.  The  reach  between  Kettleman  City  and 
7th  Standard  Road  was  completed. 

In  addition,  with  completion  of  final  design  and 
start  of  construction  of  the  aqueduct  between  the 
Buena  Vista  and  A.  D.  Edmonston  Pumping  Plants 
during  1967-68,  all  of  the  California  Aqueduct  within 


the  South  San  Joaquin  Division  was  completed  or  in 
the  construction  phase  during  the  1967-68  fiscal  year. 

During  1968-69,  construction  continued  on  the 
aqueduct  from  7th  Standard  Road  to  the  A.  D.  Ed- 
monston Pumping  Plant.  For  the  three  plants,  final 
design  was  completed  for  the  completion  contracts; 
and  construction  completed  on  the  initial  contracts 
and  started  on  the  completion  contracts.  Design  and 
procurement  of  major  items  of  equipment  also  took 
place  during  this  fiscal  year.  Final  design  was  com- 
pleted and  construction  started  for  the  South  San 
Joaquin  Operation  and  Maintenance  Center. 

During  1969-70,  supplemental  design  will  continue 
on  contracts  under  construction.  Construction  will 
continue  on  completion  contracts  for  Buena  Vista, 
Wheeler  Ridge  and  Wind  Gap  Pumping  Plants  and 
installation  of  machinery  and  equipment.  Construction 
of  the  aqueduct  from  7th  Standard  Road  to  the 
Wheeler  Ridge  and  of  modifications  to  the  aqueduct 
will  be  continued.  The  construction  of  the  South  San 
Joaquin  Operation  and  Maintenance  Center  will  be 
completed. 

Construction  of  the  aqueduct  between  Wheeler 
Ridge  and  A.  D.  Edmonston  Pumping  Plants  will  be 
completed  in  1970-71. 

Right-of-way  is  available  for  all  construction  eon- 
tracts,  and  negotiations  for  completion  of  acquisition 
will  continue  on  the  remaining  110  parcels  during 
1968-69  and  1969-70. 

Tehachapi  Division 

The  Tehachapi  Division,  located  in  Kern  County,  is 
comprised  of  the  A.  D.  Edmonston  Pumping  Plant 
and  the  Tehachapi  Crossing,  which  includes  tunnels, 
siphons,  and  an  afterbay.  The  Tehachapi  crossing  will 
extend  from  the  A.  D.  Edmonston  Pumping  Plant 
through  the  Tehachapi  Mountains  to  and  including  the 
Tehachapi  Afterbay,  the  terminus  point  of  the  Teha- 
chapi Division. 

In  1967-68,  construction  continued  on  Tunnels  1,  2, 
3,  Siphon  1,  and  the  Car  ley  V.  Porter  Tunnel  of  the 
Tehachapi  Crossing.  Construction  was  completed  on 
the  site  development  for  the  A.  D.  Edmonston  Pump- 
ing Plant  and  continued  on  the  intake  channel  and 
the  discharge  lines.  Final  design  was  completed  on 
the  Tehachapi  Afterbay  and  continued  on  the  Bear- 
trap  Access  Structure  and  Pastoria  Siphon.  Final 
design  on  the  initial  contract  for  the  A.  D.  Edmonston 
Pumping  Plant  was  completed,  and  construction  initi- 
ated. Final  design  was  started  on  the  completion  con- 
tract and  continued  on  the  equipment  for  this  plant. 

In  1968-69,  final  design  will  be  completed  on  the 
Beartrap  Access  Structure  and  Pastoria  Siphon  and 
construction  started  on  the  access  structure  and  the 
Tehachapi  Afterbay.  Construction  will  continue  on  the 
initial  phase  of  the  A.  D.  Edmonston  Pumping  Plant 
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and  Tunnels  1,  2,  3.  Siphon  1,  and  the  Carley  V. 
Porter  Tunnel.  Final  design  on  the  completion  eon- 
tract  of  the  A.  D.  Edmonston  Pumping  Plant  will  be 
completed  and  construction  started.  Design  will  con- 
tinue on  the  equipment. 

In  1969-70,  construction  is  expected  to  be  completed 
on  Tunnels  1,  2.  3,  and  Siphon  1.  Construction  will 
continue  on  Carley  V.  Porter  Tunnel,  A.  D.  Edmon- 
ston Pumping  Plant,  intake  channel  and  discharge 
lines.  Pastoria  Siphon,  Beartrap  Access  Structure, 
and  Tehaehapi  Afterbay,  Siphon  4,  and  control  struc- 
ture. 

Right-of-way  is  available  for  all  construction  con- 
tracts, and  negotiations  for  the  remaining  two  parcels 
will  be  concluded  during  1968-69. 

Mojave  Division 

The  Mo.iave  Division,  located  in  Kern,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Bernardino  Counties,  includes  all  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Aqueduct  Facilities  necessary  to  convey  water 
from  the  Tehaehapi  Afterbay  to  and  including  Cedar 
Springs  Dam.  Between  these  two  points  there  are  two 
plants,  Cottonwood  Powerplant  and  the  Pearblossom 
Pumping  Plant,  the  above-mentioned  dam,  approxi- 
mately 95  miles  of  canal,  and  8  miles  of  pipeline  lo- 
cated within  this  division. 

During  1967-68,  final  design  was  continued  on 
Cedar  Springs  Dam  with  construction  being  initiated 
in  1968-69.  Pinal  design  was  completed  on  the  aque- 
duct reach  from  Cottonwood  Powerplant  to  Fairmont, 
and  construction  was  started.  Final  design  continued 
on  the  reaches  Fairmont  to  Leona  Siphon,  Leona  Si- 
phon to  Pearblossom  Pumping  Plant,  Pearblossom 
Pumping  Plant  to  Los  Angeles-San  Bernardino 
county  line,  as  well  as  from  the  county  line  to  "West 
Fork  of  the  Mojave  Eiver,  and  from  the  West  Fork 
to  Silverwood  Lake.  Final  design  continued  on  the 
Pearblossom  Pumping  Plant,  and  site  development 
construction  on  this  and  the  Cottonwood  Powerplant 
completed.  The  design  concept  and  schedule  for  Cot- 
tonwood Powerplant  was  modified.  A  Cottonwood  Pen- 
stock and  Energy  Dissipator  was  designed  during 
1967-68  and  1968-69,  with  construction  scheduled  to 
begin  in  1969-70.  Installation  of  the  generating  facili- 
ties will  be  deferred  to  about  1980. 

During  1968-69.  the  initial  contract  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Pearblossom  Pumping  Plant  will  begin. 
Final  design  on  the  Cottonwood  Energy  Dissipator 
will  continue.  Construction  will  start  on  Cedar 
Springs  Dam  and  aqueduct  reaches  Fairmont  to  the 
West  Fork  of  the  Mojave  Eiver.  Construction  con- 
tinued on  the  aqueduct  reaches  from  Cottonwood 
Powerplant  to  Fairmont. 

During  1969-70  construction  will  continue  on  Cedar 
Springs  Dam,  Pearblossom  Pumping  Plant  and  aque- 
duct reaches  from  Cottonwood  Powerplant  to  West 
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Fork  Mojave  River  and  start  on  the  reach  from  West 
Fork  Mojave  River  to  Silverwood  Lake.  Contracts  for 
equipment  and  installation  will  be  initiated  for  Pear- 
blossom Pumping  Plant  and  Cottonwood  Penstock  and 
Energy  Dissipator. 

Right-of-way  is  available  for  all  construction  con- 
tracts, and  negotiations  for  completion  of  acquisition 
will  continue  on  the  remaining  792  parcels  during 
1968-69  and  1969-70. 

Santa  Ana  Division 

The  Santa  Ana  Division,  located  in  San  Bernardino 
and  Riverside  Counties,  includes  all  the  California 
Aqueduct  Facilities  necessary  to  convey  water  from 
Cedar  Springs  Dam  to  and  including  Perris  Dam.  In- 
cluded in  this  division  are  the  four-mile  San  Bernar- 
dino Tunnel,  the  Devil  Canyon  Powerplant,  approxi- 
mately 29  miles  of  buried  pipeline,  and  the  terminus 
point  of  the  California  Aqueduct-Perris  Dam. 

During  1967-68.  final  design  was  completed  on  the 
San  Bernardino  Tunnel  and  intake  structure,  and 
construction  was  begun.  Final  design  on  the  Devil 
Canyon  Powerplant  and  site  development  for  this 
plant  continued  as  did  the  design  on  the  aqueduct 
reaches  and  Perris  Dam. 

During  1968-69,  construction  will  continue  on  the 
San  Bernardino  Tunnel  and  intake  structure.  Final 
design  on  the  site  development  for  the  Devil  Canyon 
Powerplant  will  be  completed,  and  construction  com- 
menced on  the  powerplant  and  equipment  contracts. 
Design  is  expected  to  continue  on  the  aqueduct  reaches 
from  the  Devil  Canyon  Powerplant  to  Mill  Street, 
Mill  Street  to  Riverside  southeast  city  limit,  and 
Riverside  City  limit  to  Perris  Dam.  Design  on  Devil 
Canj^on  Powerplant  continued. 

During  1969-70  construction  will  continue  on  San 
Bernardino  Tunnel  and  intake  and  Devil  Canyon 
Powerplant  and  equipment.  Contracts  for  Devil  Can- 
yon Powerplant  completion  and  the  aqueduct  reach 
Devil  Canyon  Powerplant  to  Lake  Perris  will  be 
started.  Construction  of  the  Riverside  Raceway  cross- 
ing will  be  completed. 

Right-of-way  is  available  for  all  construction  con- 
tracts, and  negotiations  for  completion  of  acquisition 
will  continue  on  the  remaining  226  parcels  during 
1968-69  and  1969-70. 

West  Branch  Division 

The  West  Branch  Division  includes  those  facilities 
required  to  convey  water  from  the  Tehaehapi  After- 
bay  to  Castaie  Lake.  These  facilities  will  be  located 
in  Kern  and  Los  Angeles  Counties,  and  will  terminate 
at  Castaie  Lake  in  the  vicinity  of  the  community  of 
Castaie.  The  division  includes  Oso  Pumping  Plant, 
Pyramid  and  Castaie  Powerplants,  tunnels,  siphons, 
and  Pyramid  and  Castaie  Dams.  The  Castaie  Power- 
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plant  will  be  designed  and  constructed  by  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles. 

During  1967-68,  construction  on  the  Oso  Pumping 
Plant  site  development  was  completed,  and  was  in- 
itiated on  the  initial  plant  contract  which  includes  the 
discharge  lines.  Construction  continued  on  Castaic 
Dam  embankment  and  the  Angeles  Tunnel.  Final 
design  will  commence  on  Pyramid  Dam.  Also  during 
1967-68,  design  continued  on  the  Peace  Valley  Pipe- 
line, Gorman  Creek  Debris  Dam,  and  Quail  Canal. 

In  1968-69,  construction  of  the  Castaic  diversion 
tunnel  will  be  completed  and  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
will  initiate  construction  of  the  Castaic  Powerplant. 
Construction  will  continue  on  the  Angeles  Tunnel, 
Castaic  Dam,  and  the  initial  contract  for  Oso  Pump- 
ing Plant.  Construction  is  expected  to  be  initiated  in 
the  completion  contract  for  Oso  Pumping  Plant.  Con- 
struction is  also  scheduled  for  initiation  of  the  Gor- 
man Creek  Debris  Dam  and  Castaic  Dam  outlet  works. 

During  1969-70,  design  is  scheduled  to  continue  on 
Pyramid  and  Castaic  Dams,  Oso  Pumping  Plant, 
Angeles  Tunnel,  and  the  Southern  California  Opera- 
tion and  Maintenance  Center.  Construction  will  begin 
on  the  Quail  Canal,  Gorman  Creek,  and  Pyramid  Low 
Stage  Channel  Aqueduct,  Southern  California  Opera- 
tion and  Maiutenanee  Center,  and  will  continue  on 
Pyramid  and  Castaic  Dams,  Oso  Pumping  Plant,  and 
the  Angeles  Tunnel. 


Right-of-way  is  available  for  all  construction  eon- 
tracts,  and  negotiations  for  completion  of  acquisition 
will  continue  on  the  remaining  133  parcels  during 
1968-69  and  1969-70. 

Coastal  Branch  Division 

The  facilities  of  the  Coastal  Branch  will  extend 
from  the  main  California  Aqueduct,  at  a  point  ap- 
proximately 12  miles  south  of  Kettleman  City,  Kings 
County,  to  the  terminus  at  the  Santa  Maria  Eiver 
near  the  San  Luis  Obispo-Santa  Barbara  County  line. 
These  facilities  are  operational  and  deliver  water  as 
far  as  the  intake  to  Devil's  Den  Pumping  Plant  in 
1968,  and  are  currently  scheduled  to  deliver  water  to 
the  terminus  by  approximately  1980. 

Activities  in  1968-69  will  be  confined  to  completion 
of  the  final  design  and  construction  reports,  and  as- 
built  plans  for  the  completion  portion. 

During  1969-70,  design  work  will  be  performed  for 
modifications  and  services  as  required  for  construc- 
tion by  the  operation  and  maintenance  forces. 

Right-of-way  is  available  for  all  construction  con- 
tracts. During  1968-69,  negotiations  for  the  remain- 
ing 9  parcels  on  the  Coastal  Stub  will  be  concluded. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1959-70 

Expenditures   $222,150,370  $264,535,134  $252,491,704 

Personnel    man-years__  1,715  1,882.5  1,783.3 


State  Water  Project — General 


Many  components  of  the  State  Water  Project  con- 
struction program  apply  to  all  project  facilities  and 
cannot  be  related  to  specific  reaches  of  the  project. 
These  elements  are  summarized  in  this  program  ele- 
ment as  follows : 

1.  Special  Engineering  Analysis  and  Criteria — • 
This  is  a  continuing  activity  to  establish  standard 
procedures,  and  design  criteria  for  project  activities. 
Major  items  of  work  being  continued  include: 
earth  embankment  instrumentation,  corrosion  con- 
trol studies,  engineering  characteristics  of  earth 
and  rockfill  embankments,  and  maintenance  of  engi- 
neering criteria  and  manuals. 

2.  EockfiU  Testing  Facility — This  activity  in- 
volved development  of  testing  equipment  for  ag- 
gregate of  up  to  8  inches  in  size  to  secure  physical 
data  on  earth  and  rock  materials  for  use  in  dam 
embankments.  Construction  was  completed  in  1967- 
68  and  the  facility,  which  is  located  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California 's  Richmond  field  station,  is  being 
operated  as  part  of  the  department  testing  labora- 
torj'  facilities. 

3.  Control  System  Model — The  model  is  a  digital, 
supervisory  control  system  with  process  computers 
located  at  the  Delta  Area  Control  Center  and  Re- 


sources Building  in  Sacramento.  It  will  allow  the 
South  Bay  Aqueduct  to  be  remote-manually  eon- 
trolled  and  will  provide  performance  data  for  in- 
corporation into  future  State  Water  Project  con- 
trol systems. 

4.  Monitor  and  Control  System — The  purpose  of 
this  component  is  to  plan,  design  and  construct  a 
remote-manual  supervisory  control  system  for  the 
State  Water  Project  to  provide  for  remote  control 
operation  of  project  facilities  from  five  area  control 
centers  throughout  the  state. 

5.  Final  Settlement  of  Contract  Claims — This 
component  provides  for  anabasis,  evaluation  and 
negotiation  of  contractor's  claims  arising  from 
State  Water  Project  construction.  The  work  is 
limited  to  completed  construction  contracts. 

6.  Claims  Appeal  Board — The  activities  of  the 
board  involve  the  impartial  review  of  a  construction 
contractor's  claim  arising  from  the  decision  of  the 
assistant  chief  engineer  regarding  its  eligibility. 
The  board  advises  the  deputy  director  of  the  facts 
involved  and  makes  recommendations  for  resolution 
of  the  claim. 

7.  Litigation  of  Contract  Claims — This  compo- 
nent provides  for  participation  by  department  eon- 
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struction  personnel  in  court  eases  arising  from  con- 
tractor's  claims  referred  to  the  Attorney  General's 
office.  Individual  work  orders  are  set  up  for  each 
case  for  cost  accounting  purposes. 

8.  Records  of  Design  and  Construction — The  pur- 
pose of  this  activity  is  to  document  in  reference 
form  the  design  and  construction  work  of  selected 
physical  features  of  the  State  Water  Pro.ject.  It 
will  provide  information  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  facilities;  design  reference  for  future 
modification  and  repair  of  existing  structures  and 
for  future  design  of  augmented  facilities ;  and  serve 
as  a  final  report  to  the  water  contractors.  The  scope 
of  this  activity  has  been  scaled  down  significantly 
over  that  originally  proposed. 

9.  Operations  and  Maintenance  Equipment  Pur- 
chases— This  activity  will  coordinate  the  acquisition 
of  support  equipment  needed  for  the  field  divisions 
to  operate  the  project,  coordinate  equipment  in- 
ventories of  the  several  divisions  and  curtail  over- 
stocking by  review  of  equipment  requests. 


10.  Rights-of-Way  Land  Purchase  and  Property 
Management — This  component  provides  funds  for 
land  acquisition  and  property  management  activi- 
ties as  required  by  State  Water  Project  construc- 
tion. A  total  of  145,000  acres  of  land  costing  $111 
million  must  be  acquired.  Included  in  this  total  is 
about  12,000  acres  of  excess  land  and  16,000  acres 
of  recreation  land.  Activities  involve  leasing  and 
rental  of  improvements  prior  to  construction; 
disposal  of  improvements,  vacating  the  premises, 
coordination  of  complaints,  control  of  the  properties 
and  compliance  with  rules  and  regulations  of  vari- 
ous agencies;  disposal  of  excess  lands,  filing  of 
deeds,  easements,  etc.,  and  in  general  assuring  the 
best  use  of  properties  held  by  the  state. 

11.  Interest  on  Bonds — This  item  provides  funds 
for  payment  of  interest  costs  on  bonds  sold  to  fi- 
nance construction  of  the  State  Water  Project. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $35,040,495 ! 

Personnel  man-years 58.1 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

32,115,644  $70,532,878 
59.1  77.2 


San  Joaquin  Drainage  Facilities 


Construction  of  the  Prepilot  Biological  Treatment 
Plant  was  completed  during  1967-68.  The  purpose  of 
this  facility  is  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  algae 
removal  of  nutrients  from  agricultural  drainage  wa- 
ters. The  program  was  jointly  funded  by  the  federal 
and  state  governments. 


input 


Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$86,412 
1.6 

: 

: 

XII.  STATE  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  LOCAL  PROJECTS 


Need 


The  financing  of  water  projects  by  local  agencies  is 
frequently  difficult,  if  not  impossible  even  though 
such  projects  may  be  entirely  feasible  from  an  engi- 
neering and  economic  standpoint.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  projects  proposed  to  supply  irri- 
gation or  domestic  water  in  areas  where  the  present 
development  and  assessed  valuations  are  small. 

Although  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities  associated  with  water  con- 
servation projects  in  many  cases  public  agencies  have 
been  reluctant  to  provide  for  adequate  public  recrea- 
tional use  of  reservoirs  because  of  added  costs  in- 
volved. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  further  the  development  of 
needed  and  economically  justified  local  water  proj- 
ects and  to  encourage  public  agencies  to  develop  the 
public  recreational  and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
potential  of  such  projects. 

Output 

Loans  

Grants  


General  Description 

The  statewide  program  provides  loans  for  feasibil- 
ity studies,  reservoir  site  acquisition,  and  the  construc- 
tion costs  of  local  projects.  Grants  are  provided  for 
certain  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  and 
initial  water  supply  and  sanitary  facilities  costs.  The 
state  may  also  participate  with  an  applicant  as  a  part- 
ner under  certain  circumstances. 

Projects  approved  for  assistance  must  be  found  by 
the  department  to  be  in  substantial  conformance  vrith 
the  California  Water  Plan,  be  engineeringly  feasible, 
economically  justified,  and,  if  a  loan  is  proposed, 
there  must  be  reasonable  assurance  that  the  public 
agency  can  repay  it.  Loans  may  be  made  only  for 
that  portion  of  the  project  cost  which  is  beyond  the 
reasonable  ability  of  the  public  agency  to  obtain  from 
other  sources.  The  department  must  impose  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
state's  investment  and  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the 
program. 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 
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Continuing  program  costs 33.1         31.9 

Less :    Expenditure   item   of  adjustment  -  - 

Totals,  State  Financial  Assistance  for 

Local  Projects 33.1  31.9 

California   Water  Fund 

California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund  . 

Program  Elements : 

Administration  a 

Loans : 

American  Canyon  County  Water  District 

Avenal  Community  Service  District 

City  of  Alturas 

City  of  Coalinga 

City  of  Dorris 

City  of  Tehama 

Del  Norte  Flood  Control  District 

Downieville  Public  Utilities  District 

Groveland  Community   Service  District 

Igo  Ono  Community  Service  District 

Klamath  Community  Service  District 

Manila  Community  Service  District 

Miranda  Community  Service  District 

Muir  Beach  Community  Service  District 

Nevada  Irrigation  District   (2  Projects) 

North  Shasta  Lake  Community  Service  District 

Paskeuta  Community  Service  District 

Redway  Community  Service  District 

Summit  City  Public  Utilities  District 

Town  of  Yreka  City 

Trinity  County  Waterworks  District  No.  1 

Willow  Creek  Community  Service  District 


28.1 


28.1 


Totals,  Loans  

Grants : 

Alameda    County    Flood    Control    and    Water    Conservation 

District 

City  of  Bscondido 

Los  Angeles  County 

Kern  County 

Merced  Irrigation  District 

Nevada  Irrigation  District 

Oroville-Wyandotte  Irrigation  District 

Placer  County  Water  Agency 

Poway  Municipal  Water  District 

San  IJernardino  Valley  Municipal  Water  District 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion District 

Siskiyou  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict   

Sonoma  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict   

South  Tahoe  Public  Utilities  District I 

Trinity  County  Waterworks  District  No.  1 

Turloek  and  Modesto  Irrigation  Districts 

Ventura  County  Flood  Control  District 

Yuba  County  Water  Agency 

Totals,  Grants 


$10,620,847 

$17,875,838 

$17,133,846 

- 

2,204,355 
$15,671,483 

1,530,096 

$10,620,847 

$15,603,750 

4,953,946 

- 

- 

5,666,901 

15,671,483 

15,603,750 

$559,510 

$671,483 

$603,750 

_ 

_ 

1,133,000 

- 

- 

1,000,000 

- 

147,000 

100,000 

- 

- 

2,000,000 

— 

20,000 

30,000 

- 

— 

95,000 

- 

56,000 

50,000 

— 

— 

275,000 

2,000 

102,000 

- 

7,308 

- 

- 

- 

- 

68,000 

285,450 

- 

- 

— 

60,000 

28,000 

- 

- 

238,000 

— 

- 

1,500,000 

7,500 

- 

- 

- 

- 

117,000 

— 

116,000 

- 

— 

180,000 

300,000 

485,074 

3,000,000 

- 

— 

100,000 

202,000 

- 

600,000 
$4,381,000 

431,000 

$787,332 

$7,567,000 

_ 

11,473 

- 

— 

500,000 

—  ^ 

— 

200,000 

- 

- 

2,000,000 

989,800 

6,427,672 

492,500 

636,107 

_ 

— 

- 

2,458,010 

— 

- 

385,400 

— 

- 

- 

500,000 

- 

100,000 

1,100,000 

3,655,748 

64,800 

- 

1,694,113 

2,028,000 

- 

_ 

_ 

100,000 

- 

- 

183,875 

— 

30,000 

44.000 

- 

- 

3,100,000 

— 

— 

200.000 

2,298,237 

1,318,000 

542,721 

$9,274,005 

$12,823,355 

$8,963,096 

D.  SERVICES  AND  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


Programs  under  this  grouping  include  reimbursable 
services  for  other  agencies,  the  department's  minor 

a  State  operations  costs  of  the  program. 


capital  outlay  projects  and  fulfills  various  statutory 
requirements  assigned  to  the  department. 
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D.  SERVICES  AND  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS— Continued 
VI.  SERVICES  TO  OTHER  AGENCIES 


Because  of  the  proficiency  gained  from  our  experi- 
ence in  the  water  planning  field  and  the  depart- 
ment's statutory  relationship  to  other  state  agencies, 
and  because  of  the  expertise  of  the  department  in  the 
development  of  the  state's  water  resources,  local  and 
federal  agencies  (and  through  the  latter,  foreign  agen- 
cies) occasionally  request  services  in  one  or  another 
of  the  technical  or  professional  functions  of  the  de- 


partment. In  accordance  with  state  policy,  the  depart- 
ment is  also  responsible  for  providing  services  to  other 
state  agencies  relative  to  its  own  special  field  of  inter- 
est. 

The  objectives  of  programs  in  this  category  are  to 
provide  upon  request  the  specialized  technical  and 
professional  talents  of  this  department  to  other  state 
agencies  and  authorized  local  and  federal  agencies. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 45.1         35.9         34.4  $1,11.5,732 

General  Fund $545,131 

Reimbursements : 

Federal  114,851 

Other 455,750 

Program  Elements : 

Topographic  mapping 111  $306,716 

Public  Water  Districts  Activities  : 

Support   4.1           3.5           3.2  74,077 

Reimbursements _             _              _  _ 

Subtotals 4.1  3.5  3.2  $74,077 

Watermaster  Service : 

Support 15.3  16.5  18  110,279 

Reimbursements _  _  _  110,684 

Subtotal 15.3         16.5         18                 $220,963 

Watermaster  service  administration 2.1           2.8           3.2                   44,190 

Investigations  and  services  for  other 

agencies   (reimbursement) IT. 2         10.8          8.8                335,600 

(Federal  reimbursement) _              _              _                                _ 

Services  to  California-Nevada  compact 

commission    (reimbursement)    0.8           —              —                     (12,589) 

Services  to  Klamath  River  compact 

commission  (reimbursement) 0.4           0.5          —                      (6,767 J 

Services  to  Goose  Lake  compact 

commission  (reimbursement) —               0.1           —                                — 

Special  investigation  for  water  quality 

control  boards  (reimbursement)  _  (5.3)         -             -                 (182,224) 
California-Pakistan  contract  service 

(federal  reimbursement)    4             0.5          0.2                114,851 

Operation  of  saline  water  facilities 

(reimbursement)    0.2           0.2          -                       9,466 

Workmen's  compensation _             _             _                       9,869 


$993,140 

$963,718 

$604J.57 

$599,088 

8,000 
380,983 

19,800 
344,830 

$322,189 

$300,000 

84,474 

74,200 

8,240 


$92,714 

137,303 

137,303 


$74,200 

152,442 

152,442 


$274,606 
60,191 

$304,884 
72,446 

215,440 

192,388 
4,500 

(6,300) 

- 

(1,680) 

- 

—  a 

- 

8,000 

15,300 

20,000 

- 

Need 

Quadrangle  maps  which  are  reasonably  up  to  date 
and  which  are  accurate  are  needed  by  many  state 
agencies  as  well  as  other  governmental  and  private 
agencies  for  planning  and  for  project  development 
purposes.  Topographic  maps  are  of  prime  importance 
in  planning  airports,  highways,  dams,  pipelines,  trans- 
mission lines,  industrial  plants  and  countless  other 
types  of  construction.  Topographic  maps  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  geologic  and  hydrologie  research,  of 
mineral  investigations  and  of  studies  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  water.  They  greatly  facilitate  the  study 
and  application  of  flood  control,  soil  conservation  and 
reforestation.  The  availability  of  adequate  topographic 
maps  aids  in  the  intelligent  and  efficient  development 
of  our  natural  resources. 


Topographic  Mapping 
Objectives 


To  provide  up-to-date  topographic  maps  of  the  state 
at  scales  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  many  map- 
usiug  agencies.  The  specific  objectives  are  to  remap 
or  to  revise  existing  maps  in  specific  areas. 

To  obtain,  evaluate  and,  upon  request,  to  dissem- 
inate all  available  information  on  control,  aerial  pho- 
tography, mapping  and  surveying  coverage  in  the 
State  of  California. 

Output 

United  States  Geological  Survey  quadrangle  maps, 
special  maps  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  aerial  topography  maps  and  maps  prepared 
by  the  department  are  obtained  and  filed.  Information 


a  Part  of  investigations  and  services  for  other  state  agencies. 

b  Part  of  saline  water  conversion,  see  Water  Resources  Evaluation  Program. 
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D.  SERVICES  AND  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS— Continued 

n.  SEEYICES  TO  OTHER  AGENCIES— Continued 

Topographic  Mapping — Continued 


regarding  maps  is  aTaUable  upon  request  from  this  or 
other  government  agencies.  The  triangnlation  and 
level  data  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  and  other  agencies  are  filed  and  are  available 
for  dissemination.  Unpublished  reports  on  subsidence 
and  seismological  data  are  obtained,  revieived  and 
filed. 

General  Description 

The  3Iap  Information  Office  collects,  reviews  and 
disseminates  information  of  mapping  and  surveying 


activities  throughout  the  state  to  make  esistiag  infor- 
mation readily  available  and  to  prevent  duplication 
of  mapping  and  surveying  effort.  Collateral  data  on 
subsidence  and  earth  movement  is  prepared  and  as- 
sembled and  is  available  for  all  who  need  this  data. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $306,716 

Personnel  man-years 1 


Estimated  Estimated 

1958-69  1969-70 

$322,189  $300,000 
1  1 


Public  Water  Districts  Activities 


2feed 


Planning  and  development  programs  carried  on  by 

the  department  as  well  as  other  public  and  quasi- 
public  agencies  require  information  concerning  the 
location  and  identity  of  agencies  already  active  in  the 
water  development  field. 

The  department,  through  the  director  acting  in  his 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Securities  Com -mission. 
must  ensure  the  compatibility  of  local  development 
with  the  state  development  of  natural  resources  and 
guide  the  sound  economic  development  thereof. 

To  accomplish  the  development  of  projects  needed 
to  realize  full  use  of  the  state-developed  resources,  it  is 
necessary  to  assist  local  entities  in  the  financing  of 
sound  economic  projects  that  are  unable  to  obtain 
reasonable  financing  through  normal  means. 

Oljectives 

To  accomplish  statutory  work  assigned  to  the  de- 
partment and  act  as  specialists  and  consultants  in 
water  district  activities  to  ensure  the  compatibility 
of  local  water  projects  with  the  overall  statewide  plan. 


Output 

Eespond  to  an  estimated  500  requests  for  miscella- 
neous information  concerning  over  2.000  public  and 
private  water  entities  from  legislators,  state,  local, 
and  private  agencies  engaged  in  various  water  de- 
velopment, use,  and  control  programs. 

Updated  directory  information  is  furnished  on  re- 
quest. 


Advise  director  of  staff  recommendations  concern- 
ing agenda  items  for  the  monthly  California  Districts 
Securities  Commission  meetings.  In  1967-68  the  com- 
mission approved  $2,385  million  in  bonds  and  war- 
rants for  certification  and  approved  the  feasibility 
of  water  projects  involving  an  expenditure  of  about 
$50  million. 

Administer  the  loan  commitment  program  concern- 
ing certain  public  water  districts  purchasing  state 
project  water.  The  $8  million  available  for  this  pro- 
gram would  make  it  possible  for  such  districts  to  sell 
over  $53  million  in  certified  bonds  over  the  next  few 
years  that  possibly  could  not  be  sold  on  the  present 
high  interest  markets. 

General  Description 

In  dealing  with  local  groups,  this  department  ad- 
vises the  type  of  district  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
area,  and  provides  information  in  the  form  of  basic 
data  and  availability  of  assistance  from  state  as  well 
as  other  sources.  Updating  directory  information  for 
major  water  districts. 

The  predominant  functions  carried  on  under  this 
program  are  statutory  requirements  in  the  field  of  dis- 
trict formation  and  supervision  as  well  as  the  financ- 
ing of  projects. 

Eeview  and  comment  on  legislation  affecting  pub- 
lic water  districts. 


Input 


Actual 
19S7-6S 


Expenditures §74,077 

Personnel  man-years 4.1 


Estimated 
1968-69 
§92,714 
3.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 

§74,200 
3.2 


Watermastep  Service 


Seed 


The  department  has  the  responsibility  under  the 
"Water  Code  for  distributing  superior  court  adjudi- 
cated surface  water  supplies  on  an  equitable  basis  in 
areas  where  action  has  been  taken  to  provide  water- 
master  service.  The  department  also  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  controlling  and  administering  the  pump- 
ing of  ground  water  within  an  agreed  or  superior 
court  adjudicated  amount  where  action  has  been  taken 
to  establish  watermaster  service. 


Objectives 

The  general  objectives  of  this  program  are  to  pro- 
vide equitable  distribution  of  available  surface  water 
supplies  according  to  decreed  rights  for  its  use,  and  to 
control  and  administer  the  extraction  of  ground  water 
from  adjudicated  basins  according  to  terms  of  the 
court  judgments  for  utilization  of  decreed  rights. 

1.  Watermaster  service  consists  of  determining  the 
flow  of  50  streams  in  northern   California  and  dis- 
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D.  SERVICES  AND  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS— Continued 

VI.  SERVICES  TO  OTHER  AGENCIES— Continued 

Watermaster  Service — Continued 


tributing  that  flow  among  the  decreed  rights  in  an 
equitable  manner. 

2.  The  watermaster  advises  and  assists  the  water 
users  in  the  design  and  construction  of  appropriately 
sized  ditches  and  control  structures. 

3.  In  southern  California  the  watermaster  deter- 
mines the  ground  water  extractions  by  the  pump 
operators. 

4.  Diversion,  use  and  extraction  data  are  compiled 
and  published  in  annual  reports  as  required  by  the 
various  superior  court  decrees. 

The  beneficiaries  are  the  many  water  users  adjacent 
to  or  within  the  streams  and  ground  water  basins.  Di- 
rectly concerned  also  are  the  state,  numerous  coun- 
ties and  service  areas. 


Output 

Provide  watermaster  service  pursuant  to  Part  4, 
Division  2  of  the  Water  Code  in : 

1.  50  streams  in  northern  California  serving  1,049 
water  users. 

2.  17  service  areas. 

3.  4  ground  water  basins  in  southern   California 
serving  800  parties  with  decreed  pumping  rights. 

4.  Publish  Department  "s  Bulletin  No.  177  Series. 


Input  Actual 

1967-«S 

Expenditures    $220,963 

Personnel  man-years 15.3 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$274,606  $304,884 
16.5  18 


Watermaster  Service  Administration 


Need 


This  program  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  payment  for 
administrative  charges  of  the  department's  water- 
master  service.  Administrative  overhead  costs  are  a 
percentage  of  program  salaries  and  wages. 

Objectives 

To  separate  and  collect  administrative  overhead 
costs  of  watermaster  service  programs  which  have  his- 
torically been  assumed  by  the  state  as  distinguished 
from  field  watermaster  service  costs  which  are  shared 
on  a  50-50  basis  by  the  state  and  parties  to  water- 
master  service. 

Output 

1.  Provide  for  departmental  administrative  services 
for  recording  and  distribution  of  watermaster  charges 
among  1,849  water  users. 


2.  Prepare  and  submit  bills  for  collection  to  the 
users  as  provided  in  the  Water  Code. 

3.  Eeceive  and  record  payments. 

General  Description, 

1.  Provide  clerical  staff  to  separate  costs  of  water- 
master  service. 

2.  Maintain  accounts  as  are  required  to  separate 
state  costs  and  water  users  charges. 

3.  Prepare   and  submit  bills   to   water  users  for 
chargeable  costs. 

4.  Eeceive  and  record  payment  of  charges. 

5.  Maintain  accounts  of  fund  balances  available  for 
expenditure. 

6.  Maintain  account  of  department  charges  for  ad- 
ministration. 


Input  Actual 

1967-^S 

Expenditures    $44,190 

Personnel  man-years 2.1 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 
$60,191         $72,446 
2.8  3.2 


Need 


Investigations  and  Services  for  Other  Agencies 
General  Description 


In  the  performance  of  their  responsibilities,  other 
agencies  frequently  require  engineering  information 
and  advice  on  questions  regarding  water  resources 
and  related  subjects  as  well  as  miscellaneous  services 
unique  to  the  capabilities  of  this  department. 

Ohjectives 

To  render  technical  assistance  in  water  resources 
and  related  fields  and  such  miscellaneous  services  to 
other  agencies  which  are  requested  and  within  the 
unique  capabilities  and  statutory  responsibilities  of 
this  department. 

Output 

Investigations  and  services  for  other  agencies  as  re- 
quested. This  program  is  fully  reimbursable. 


The  department  makes  engineering  investigations 
and  performs  miscellaneous  services  as  requested  by 
other  agencies.  The  investigations  involve  checking 
water  supplies,  flood  hazards,  sewage  disposals,  drain- 
age, water  quality,  water  rights,  construction  cost 
estimates,  engineering  feasibility,  and  other  facets  of 
water  related  studies.  The  department's  investigations 
provide  engineering  data  and  provide  a  basis  for 
making  recommendations  to  resolve  the  problems  for 
which  the  investigations  were  made. 

This  program  also  includes  miscellaneous  services 
to  other  agencies,  such  as  professional  services  of  per- 
sonnel, levee  revegetative  work,  and  services  for  vari- 
ous agencies  on  a  small  scale  that  do  not  warrant 
separate  programs. 


Input 


Actual 
19S7-€S 


Expenditures $385,600 

Personnel  man-years 17.2 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$215,440 
10.8 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$196,888 
8.8 
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D.  SERVICES  AND  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS— Continued 

VI.  SERVICES  TO  OTHER  AGENCIES— Continued 

California-Pakistan  Contract 

^«ed  4.  Establishment  of  a  management  office  with  staff 

The  East  Pakistan  Water  and  Power  Development  trained  to  provide  professional  assistance  in  solving 

Authority  was  organized  in  1959  to  provide  for  the  organization,  administrative  and  procedural  problems, 

unified  and  coordinated  development  and  utilization  of  5-  Completion  of  a  study  of  the  accounting  system 

water  and  power  resources  of   East  Pakistan.   The  of  EPWAPDA  and  report  recommending  actions  nec- 

management,  administrative  and  technical  problems  essary  for  improvement, 
of  EPWAPDA  are  formidable,  and  the  authority  has 

had  considerable  difficulty  in  establishing  an  adequate  '^^"^''"^  DesonpUon 

level  of  performance.  A  recognized  need  for  the  de-  In  1965  the  State  of  California  entered  into  a  con- 
velopment  of  a  sound  organizational  structure,  clear  tract  with  the  United  States  Agency  for  Interna- 
definition  of  policies  and  programs  and  executive  con-  tional  Development  providing  for  services  by  the 
trol  over  these  policies  and  programs  led  to  establish-  state  to  the  East  Pakistan  Water  and  Power  Devel- 
ment  of  the  current  program,  through  which  modern  opment  Authority.  The  state's  responsibilities  under 
management  practices  are  introduced  to  assist  in  the  contract  are  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
meeting  these  objectives.  Water  Resources  and  involve  assistance  on  organi- 
Oi'ectives  zational  and  management  problems  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  program  control  system.  All  costs  of 
(1)  To  develop  and  implement  a  system  of  program  the  program  are  reimbursed  to  the  state  by  the  fed- 
controls  for  the  planning  design  and  construction  pro-  eral  government. 

grams  of  EPWAPDA.  (2)  To  provide  advice  and  as-  During    the    years    since    inception    of    the    pro- 

sistance    on    major    organizational    and   management  gram,  major  organizational  changes  in  EPWAPDA 

problems  and  the  implementation  of  remedial  meas-  have  been  instituted  and  a  program  control  system 

ures.    (3)   To  undertake  training  programs  designed  has    been    designed    and    introduced.    In    addition, 

to  provide  a  self-sufficiency  within  EPWAPDA  to  EPWAPDA  personnel  have  been  trained  in  order  to 

maintain  the  improved  practices  resulting  from    (1)  assure  their  competence  to  maintain  the  system  upon 

and  (2)  above.  termination  of  the  contract. 

Output  Planned  work  for   the   duration   of   the   contract 

includes   full   implementation   of   the   program    con- 

1.  Design  and  introduction  of  a  program  control  trol   system   and   greater    emphasis   on   training   of 
system,  including  forms,  manuals  and  trained  person-  EPWAPDA  personnel  in  specified  areas  of  need, 
nel,  which  will  provide  management  with  timely  and 

regular  reports  on  program  status.  '"P"*                                          ^fi^%       ^itT-^=^        fs'l^)?,^ 

2.  Establishment  of  a  program  control  and  review  Expenditures $114,851         $8,000       $15,300 

office  stafEed  with  trained  personnel  responsible  for  an-  Personnel  man-years 4  0.5  0.2 

nual  budgeting  and  progress  reporting  activities.  Operation  of  Saline  water  facilities: 

3.  Establishment    of    an    economic    planning    and  Expenditures 9,466         20,000  - 

evaluation  office  to  develop  long-range  plans  and  carry  Personnel  man-years    0.2  0.2  - 

,        .           „                               -,           ■  Workmen  s  compensation  ex- 

out  economic  evaluation  of  programs  and  projects.  penditures                           9,S69                -                - 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


XV.  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Continuing  program  costs 

General  Fund 

California  Water  Fund 

Reimhursements    

Program  Elements : 

San  Diego  Sea  Water  Conversion  Plant — Distribution  Facilities : 

Direct  payment — construction    (General  Fund)    

Support  (General  Fund) 

BlacU  Butte  and  New  Hogan  Dams  (California  Water  Fund) 

San  .Toaquin  River  Flood  Control  Project  (Reimbursement) 

Benbow  Lake  State  Park  (Reimbursement) 


$252,2.51 

162,676 

16.400 

73,175 


148.174 

14,502 

16.400 

68,829 

4,346 


$79,978 

1,189 

78,789 


1,189 

78,789 
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D.  SERVICES  AND  SPECIAL   PROGRAMS— Continued 

XV.  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

San  Diego  Sea  Water  Conversion  Plant — Distribution  Facilities — Capital  Outlay 


The  federal  Office  of  Saline  Water  Conversion  con- 
structed an  enlarged  flash  distillation  process  sea 
water  conversion  plant  near  the  Citj'  of  San  Diego. 
In  addition  to  providing  a  pilot  plant  for  evaluating 
the  feasibility  of  large-scale  desalting  by  the  flash 
distillation  method,  this  plant  replaces  the  smaller 
facility  previously  located  at  Point  Loma.  The  Point 
Loma  facilitj'  was  utilized  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  provide  fresh  water  for  the  military  at  Guan- 
tanamo  Naval  Air  Station. 

State  participation  was  limited  to  the  construction 
of  distribution  facilities  to  transport  the  produced 
f resli  water  from  the  desalting  plant  to  another  water 
agency.  Expenditure  of  these  funds  was  authorized 
based  upon  an  agreement  with  another  water  agency 
wherein  the  latter  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  state- 
constructed  facilities  within  a  10-year  period. 

This  activity,  undertaken  under  the  authority  of 
Chapters  992  and  994,  Statutes  of  1965,  provided  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  highly  purifled 
water  upon  standard  distribution  material. 

Black  Butte  and  New  Hogan  Dams 

The  Budget  Act  of  1958  appropriated  $10  million 
for  state  participation  in  construction,  operation  and 


maintenance  of  these  federal  projects.  During  1967-68 
funds  not  required  by  the  federal  government  were 
returned  to  the  state. 

Lower  San  Joaquin  River  Flood  Control  Project 

The  Lower  San  Joaquin  River  Flood  Control  Proj- 
ect area  extends  along  the  San  Joaquin  River,  from  a 
point  south  of  the  City  of  Madera,  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Merced  River.  This  area  includes  portions  of 
Merced,  Madera,  and  Fresno  Counties.  The  principal 
purpose  of  the  project  is  to  increase  and  supplement 
the  channel  capacity  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  within 
the  project  area.  The  project  includes  improvements 
to  approximately  110  miles  of  natural  river  channel 
and  construction  of  approximately  48  miles  of  leveed 
bypass  channels  with  appurtenant  bridges  and  con- 
trol structures. 

The  department  provides  planning,  design,  right- 
of-way,  and  construction  engineering  services  to  the 
Reclamation  Board  in  conformance  with  the  service 
agreements  between  the  two  organizations.  Funds 
budgeted  by  the  Reclamation  Board  are  periodically 
transferred  to  the  department  to  pay  the  cost  of  these 
engineering  services. 

In  1967-68,  all  design  and  construction  activities 
were  completed. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


XIII.  STATE  BUILDING  PROGRAM 

Departmental  cost $2,690 

Direct  payments 9,170  $61,.527 

Totals,  State  Building  Program  (General  Fund) $11,860  $61,527 

E.  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  AND  GENERAL   MANAGEMENT 


$84,650 
$84,650 


This  program  provides  overall,  top  level  manage- 
ment, guidance  and  services  to  all  the  programs  of  the 
department.  Activities  include   coordination  and  di- 


rection of  all  departmental  units  and  activities  as  well 
as  the  provision  of  administrative  and  specialized 
technical  services. 


VII.  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 


Technical  services  are  provided  by  specialty  units  to 
all  divisions,  branches,  and  offices,  for  the  programs  of 
the  department.  These  services  are  totally  reimbursed 
by  charges  to  the  program,  except  for  additional 
equipment  related  to  data  processing  and  mobile 
equipment  which  is  financed  directly  from  appro- 
priated funds,  and  includes: 

1.  Engineering  laboratories — statewide  labora- 
tory standards,  and  testing  in  concrete,  soils, 
chemical,  fluid  mechanics,  and  corrosion. 

2.  Electronic  data  processing  and  programming 
— machine  programming  and  electronic  com- 
puter and  data  processing  services. 


3.  Drafting  services. 

4.  Subsurface  explorations — drilling  and  geo- 
physical surveys. 

5.  Mapping  and  surveying— statewide  mapping 
coordination,  aerial  photo  control,  special  in- 
strument crews,  photogrammetry,  and  plani- 
metry services. 

6.  Automotive  and  heavy  equipment  pool — man- 
agement of  mobile  equipment  of  all  types. 

Cost  changes  in  this  area  are  directly  related  to 
changing  requests  for  services  and  equipment  neces- 
sary for  construction  and  operation  of  the  State 
Water  Project. 
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KESOURCBS 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1988-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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VII.     TECHNICAL  SERVICES— Continued 


Continuing-  program  costs 277.8  319.9  291.5 

Less : 

Charges  to  program 268.8  314.5  291.5 

Services  to  other  agencies 8.5  5.4  - 

Net  Totals,  Technical  Services 

General  Fund 

California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund 

Technical  Services  Elements : 

Chemical  laboratory 

Concrete   laboratory    

Soils   laboratory    

Fluid  mechanics  laboratory 

Maintenance  shops 

Subsurface  explorations 

Drafting      

Planimetric  mapping 

Statewide  mapping 

Electronic    data    processing    and    pro- 
gramming  

Mobile  equipment  pool  operations 

Technical    services    to   other   agencies 

Additional  Equipment: 

Mobile  Equipment  Purchases : 

State  operations   

Direct  pay   


16 

12.3 

29.1 

1 

5.1 
44.4 

3.2 

4 
12.9 

92.7 

48.1 

8.5 


24 
13 
30 

1 

7.5 
47 

6 

4 
14 

112.8 

55.2 

5.4 


16 
11 
25 

1 

5.7 
29 

4 

4 
13 

123 

59.8 


Total     

Less    replacement — mobile    equipment 
reserve  charges   

Net   Additional    Mobile   Equipment 

Net   Additional    Equipment   Pur- 
chases       


$9,335,156  $8,700,134  $7,938,013 

7,823,822  8,026,71i  7,235,469 

97,U4  54,000  155,000 

$1,413,890  $619,420  $547,544 

6,640  19,994 

1,413,890  612,780  527,550 

$326,469  $329,456  $286,759 

285,086  248,149  184,010 

637,705  555,800  400,300 

21,370  21,683  25,744 

76,088  104,388  88,593 

1,415,577  1,185,474  579,440 

57,264  78,000  74,359 

59,783  55,250  66,514 

373,709  333,183  265,905 

2,206,352  2,637,406  2,494,703 

2,364,419  2,477,925  2,769,142 

97,444  54,000  155,000 


1,753,373  1,093,452  1,385,194 
1,920 

$1,755,293  $1,093,452  $1,385,194 

-341,403  -474,032  -837,650 

$1,413,890  $619,420  $547,544 

$1,413,890  $619,420  $547,544 


VIII.  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 


General  management  includes  the  functions  of  ex- 
ecutive direction  of  the  department;  legal  services, 
departmentwide  engineering  guidance  and  review, 
graphic  services  and  public  information ;  the  manage- 


analysis,  budgeting,  accounting,  services  and  sup- 
ply; and  safety.  The  pro  rata  charge  is  based  on  a 
rate  structure  that  is  designed  to  allocate  manage- 
ment costs  to  departmental  programs  on  the  basis  of 


ment   services    of    personnel,    training,    management  the  direct  labor  costs  of  these  programs. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


General  Management  Elements : 
Executive 

50.4 
10 
35.1 
63.2 

6.9 
33.9 

6 

9.9 

4.7 
109 
33.2 

4 

55.4 
1.8 

38.4 

73.8 
7.4 

34 
6.7 

10 
5.1 
116.4 

34 
4.4 
5.8 

51.1 

40.7 
70 

7 
30 

9 

9 

5 

114.4 

34 

4 

7 

$665,670 
170,468 
539,226 
951,434 

77,174 
437,462 

68,686 
111,269 

69,078 

1,451,610 

384,238 

64,353 

$799,262 

30.000 

637,416 

1,026,360 

106,600 

467,262 

133,635 

131,668 

82,553 

1,540,925 

482,749 

85,4.50 

90,466 

$5,614,346 
5,614,346 

$746,654 

PrngrflTn    nnntrnl  a 

Legal   

Fiscal 

650,855 
1,016,048 

Internal  audit 

Personnel    



111,096 
442,431 
138,127 

Management  analysis 

Public   information 

Service  and  supply 

123,875 

87,818 
1,587,872 

Graphic  services 

Safety 

452,373 
61,787 

Program  analysis  b   -_ 

Tient 

134,780 

Totals,  General  Manager 

_       366.3 

charges 

393.2 

381.2 

$4,990,668 
4,973,395 

20,402 

($3,129) 

$5,553,716 

Less  general  managem 

ent — pro  rata 
Management 

5,553,716 

Less  reimbursements 

Net    Totals,    General 
Undistributed 

_ 

a  Program  Control  Office  abolished  August  31,  1968. 
b  Program  Analysis  Office  established  September  1,  1968. 
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EXECUTIVE 

The  Executive  Program  eneompasses  the  fimctions 

of  the  directorate  and  the  stenographic  pool.  The  Di- 
rector of  Water  Resources  manages  the  department  by 
means  of  an  executive  team  known  as  the  "direc- 
torate". The  directorate  is  composed  of  the  Director 
of  Water  Resources;  the  assistant  director  who  is  as- 
signed the  management  of  administrative  and  techni- 
cal services;  a  deputy  director  who  is  assigned  the 
coordination  and  direction  of  activities  and  functions 
concerned  with  completion  of  the  State  Water  Proj- 
ect; and  a  deputy  director  who  is  assigned  the  co- 
ordination and  direction  of  activities  and  functions 
concerned  with  general  staff,  planning,  operations, 
and  functions  of  the  districts.  The  directorate  is  as- 
sisted by  special  staff  members  and  the  stenographic 
pool  which  are  included  in  this  program. 

The  objectives  of  the  directorate  are  to  determine 
that  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  all  units  of 
the  Department  of  Water  Resources  are  achieved  in 
the  manner  required,  according  to  schedule,  and  to 
provide  leadership  reflected  in  approved  plans  for 
future  water  development  in  California. 

The  results  achieved  by  the  directorate  can  be 
measured  against  the  success  with  which  individual 
programs  within  the  department  are  achieved,  as 
compared  to  their  stated  goals. 

LEGAL 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  Counsel  provides  legal  serv- 
ices to  all  activities  of  the  department.  The  principal 
areas  in  which  legal  services  are  provided  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Construction  contract  preparation  and  adminis- 
tration. 

2.  Relocation  contracts. 

3.  Administration  of  water  supply  contracts. 

4.  Contracts  for  sale,  purchase,  and  exchange  of 
power. 

5.  Cooperative  agreements  with  the  United  States, 
including  those  for  the  operation  of  the  joint- 
use  facilities  of  the  San  Luis  Unit  and  the 
coordination  of  the  State  Water  Project  and  the 
Federal  Central  Valley  Project. 
Local  grants  and  loans  under  the  Davis-Grunsky 
Act. 

7.  Water  rights,  including  hearings  on  applications 
for  the  State  Water  Project,  negotiations  with 
Feather  River  water  users,  and  negotiations  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Delta  water 
users. 

FISCAL 

The  fiscal  program  contains  the  functions  of  the 
Comptroller's  Office,  General  Accounting  Office, 
Budget  Office,  and  Accounting  Systems  Office. 

The  Comptroller  plans,  organizes,  and  directs  the 
fiscal  management  and  logistic  support  activities  of 
the  department. 
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The  General  Accounting  Office  functions  include  the 
maintenance  of  financial  records  of  the  department; 
proprietary  examination  of  invoices;  audit  and  pay- 
ment; compilation  of  financial  reports;  project  cost 
allocations ;  and  expenditure  control. 

The  Budget  Office  is  responsible  for  the  analysis, 
preparation,  submission,  and  administration  of  the  de- 
partmental budget.  The  Budget  Office  recommends 
propriety  of  financing  methods,  necessity  of  proposed 
expenditures,  adequacy  of  justification  and  accuracy 
of  cost  determination. 

The  Accounting  Systems  Office  plans,  formulates, 
designs,  implements,  and  reviews  the  department's 
accounting  systems  and  procedures. 

INTERNAL  AUDIT 

The  responsibility  of  the  Internal  Audit  Office  is  to 
assist  management  by  conducting  an  independent  ap- 
praisal of  department  activities,  accounting  records, 
and  controls.  The  internal  audit  function  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  departmental  internal  control  system. 
The  audits  conducted  include  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous departmental  programs,  organizational  units,  dis- 
trict offices,  construction  project  offices,  operation  and 
maintenance  zones,  and  the  fiscal  and  utility  account- 
ing records. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

The  objective  of  the  personnel  program  is  to  assure 
that  the  manpower  needs  are  met  for  the  department 
by  means  of  a  well-planned  and  well-executed  person- 
nel management  program.  To  accomplish  this  objective 
the  Personnel  Office  will:  (a)  compile  manpower  re- 
quirements; (b)  coordinate  and  participate  with 
supervisors  and  the  State  Personnel  Board  in  plan- 
ning, implementing  and  evaluating  recruitment,  se- 
lection and  placement  programs ;  (e)  assist  supervisors 
in  identifying  duties  and  responsibilities  of  positions 
and  analyze  the  nature  and  level  of  these  to  determine 
appropriate  classification;  (d)  establish  and  adminis- 
ter equitable  pay  standards;  (e)  prepare  and  record 
the  establishment  of  positions  and  the  appointment  of 
employees  and  subsequent  changes  thereto;  (f)  re- 
view and  recommend  on  employee  grievances,  incom- 
patible activities,  and  disciplinary  actions;  (g)  de- 
velop, implement,  and  evaluate  personnel  policies  and 
procedures  to  facilitate  sound  personnel  management 
practices. 

In  1967-68  the  personnel  program  maintained  an 
average  departmental  strength  of  4,380  employees, 
a  turnover  rate  of  19.7  percent. 

TRAINING 

Planned  employee  training  and  development  activi- 
ties are  necessary  in  order  that  the  skills  and  abilities 
of  the  department's  manpower  are  maintained  at  the 
highest  possible  level.  New  programs,  new  technology 
and  additions  to  the  work  force  require  that  the  de- 
partment provide  training  designed  to  upgrade  and 
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update  personnel  competence  and  to  implement  the 
organization 's  objectives. 

This  program  will  provide  during  1969-70  an  aver- 
age of  37.5  hours  of  formal  training  per  employee  or 
2  percent  of  available  man-hours  to  be  allocated  to 
planned  employee  development  programs. 

MANAGEMENT  ANAYLSIS 

The  Management  Analysis  Staff  provides  assistance 
ia  support  of  departmental  objectives  with  respect  to 
organization  planning,  management  systems  and  pro- 
cedures, and  paperwork  management.  The  ofiSce  re- 
ports to  the  directorate. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

The  Public  Information  Office  prepares  and  dis- 
seminates information  about  the  Department  of  Water 
Kesources  and  department  activities  to  the  various 
news  media,  and  assists  in  the  task  of  keeping  the 
interested  public  well  informed  concerning  the  con- 
duet  of  the  department's  business.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  unit  to  prepare  and  distribute  pamphlets 
and  other  general  information  and  answer  questions 
of  the  general  public. 

SERVICE  AND  SUPPLY 

The  Service  and  Supply  Office  is  responsible  for 
providing  logistic  support  to  the  department.  This 
continuing  service  includes  the  purchasing  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment  and  the  warehousing  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  latter;  performing  inventory  and 
property  accounting  of  nonexpendable  property  and 
equipment;  records  management,  including  filing  and 
mail  and  messenger  service ;  office  planning,  including 
obtaining  office  and  other  space  throughout  the  state 
to  house  the  personnel  and  equipment  needed  to  sup- 
port departmental  operations  controlling  and  coordi- 
nating the  processing  of  contracts,  service  agreements 
and  permits,  except  construction  contracts  and  those 
pertaining  to  property  acquisition ;  and  administration 
of  the  department's  microdocument  management  sys- 
tem, involving  the  control  and  processing  of  depart- 


mental records  through  the  use  of  microfilm,  in  order 
to  provide  for  efficient  identification,  storage,  and  re- 
trieval of  important  engineering  and  other  types  of 
records. 

During  the  budget  year,  continuing  efforts  will  be 
made  to  improve  procedures  and  the  level  of  service 
in  all  the  activities  mentioned  above.  Particularly  ef- 
forts will  be  made  in  the  fields  of  purchasing  and  in- 
ventory control,  and  in  contracts  coordination  to  sup- 
port the  construction  and  operating  activities  relating 
to  the  State  Water  Project. 

GRAPHIC  SERVICES 

The  objective  of  the  Graphic  Services  program  is  to 
provide  continuous  audio-visual,  photography,  and  re- 
production services  to  the  department  and  to  other 
constituent  members  of  the  Resources  Agency  on  a 
contractual  basis. 

SAFETY  OFFICE 

The  functions  of  the  Department  Safety  Office  and 
safety  engineers  are:  (a)  provide  staff  assistance  to 
management  in  the  field  of  safety;  (b)  assist  super- 
visors in  developing  safe  operating  practices  and  ac- 
cident prevention  programs;  (c)  provide  safety  en- 
gineering technical  staff  assistance  to  the  Depart- 
ment's construction  and  operation  divisions;  (d) 
maintain  liaison  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  State  Fire  Marshal's  Office,  Division  of  In- 
dustrial Safety,  etc.;  (e)  maintain  continual  observ- 
ance of  radioactive  equipment  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  required  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

PROGRAM  ANALYSIS  OFFICE 

The  major  responsibility  of  the  Program  Analysis 
office  is  to  assist  the  director  and  directorate  in  mak- 
ing top  level  analysis  and  evaluations  of  programs 
and  departmental  performance  in  terms  of  these  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  high  level  review  for  all  mat- 
ters involving  fundamental  departmental  policy  and 
program. 


EXPENDITURES 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


RECONCILIATION   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS   BY   FUND 

SUPPORT 

I.  Water  resources  evaluation $2,633,718 

II.  Water  use  and  demands 450,830 

III.  Planning  for  water  development 2,276.098 

IV.  Protection  of  water  resources 893,296 

V.  Control  of  floods  and  prevention  of  damage 3,251,208 

VI.  Services  to  other  agencies 545  131 

VII.  Technical  services ~ '     _ 

VIII.  General  Management _3 129 

X-a.  State  water  project  operations '     - 

Totals,  Support  (General  Fund) $10  047152 

Less  General  Fund  reduction  not  allocated  to  program '     - 

NET  TOTALS,  SUPPORT  (General  Fund) $10,047,152 


$2,846,928 

663,446 

2,135.984 

885,890 

3,638,667 

604,157 

6,640 

$2,973,684 

625,282 

2,284,281 

873,010 

3,406,261 

599,088 

19,994 

554,987 

55,080 

$11,336,699 
-2,50.000 

$10,836,680 
-310,000 

$11,086,699 

$10,526,680 
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RECONCILIATION   OF   PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS   BY   FUND- 

Continued 

LOCAL  ASSISTANCE 

V.  Control  of  Floods  and  Prevention  of  Damage : 

Subventions  for  flood  control  $11,2.50.000 

Subventions  for  beach  erosion  control 115,500 

Totals,  Local  Assistance  (General  Fund) $11,365,500 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

Departmental  Costs 

Vll-a.  Technical  Services  (California  Water  Resources  Develop- 

ment  Bond  Fund)    $1,411,970 

IX.  State  Water  Project  Planning  and  Investigation 3,757,212 

California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund 3,282,157 

Central  Valley  Water  Project  Construction  Fund 475,055 

X-a.  State  Water  Project  Operations 10,335,042 

General  Fund 44,765 

California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund 4,272,997 

California  Water  Fund 16,534 

Central  Valley  Water  Project  Construction  Fund 6,000,746 

X-b.  Power  Purchases  (California   Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Bond  Fund) 1,232,413 

Xl-a.  Design   13,246,165 

California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund 9,189,661 

Central  Valley  Water  Project  Construction  Fund 4,056,504 

Xl-b.  Right-of-Way   4.246,605 

California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund 2,470,934 

Central  Valley  Water  Project  Construction  Fund 1,775,671 

XI-c.  Construction  Supervision 2o,.535.603 

California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund 17,163,898 

Central  Valley  Water  Project  Construction  Fund 8,371,705 

XII.  State  Financial  Assistance  for  Local  Projects 559,510 

California  Water  Fund 365,525 

California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund 193,985 

XIII.  State  Building  Program   (General  Fund) 2,690 

XV.  Special  Program   (General  Fund)    14,.502 

Totals,  Departmental  Costs,  Capital  Outlay $60,341,712 

Direct  Payments 

Vll-b.  Technical  services  (California  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Bond  Fund) $1,920 

X-b.  Power  purchases   (California   Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Bond  Fund) — 

X-c.  Bond  issuance  expense  (California  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Bond  Fund)  1,942,894 

Xl-d.  Construction     232,063,312 

General  Fund  — 

California  Water  Fund 2,788,410 

California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund 142,948,184 

Central  Valley  Water  Project  Construction  Fund 86,326,718 

Xl-e.  Right-of-Way 1.5,220.349 

California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund 4,229,043 

Central  Valley  Water  Project  Construction  Fund 10,991,306 

Xl-f.  Aid  to  local  government  (California  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Bond  Fund) 296,627 

Xl-g.  Interest  on  bonds 32,989.524 

California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund 18,144-S68 

Central  Valley  Water  Project  Construction  Fund 14,844,856 

XII.  State  financial  assistance  for  local  projects 10,061,337 

California  Water  Fund 4,588,421 

California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund 5,472,916 


$13,000,000 
105,400 


$8,362,000 

55,000 
233,068,000 


119,598,293 

113.469,707 

13.266,000 

13,266,000 


190,000 
50,750,000 

23,789,418 
26,960.582 
15,000,000 

15,000,000 


$10,300,000 
362,500 


$13,105,400        $10,662,500 


$612,780 
2,641,326 
2,641,326 

$527,550 
2,331,087 
2,331,087 

15,002,934 

17,210,473 

14,712,934 

16,050,473 

290,000 

1,160,000 

6,572,616 
6,429,925 
142,691 
4,093,213 
4,093,213 

3,993,417 
3,993,417 

3,581,397 

3,581,397 

30,344.949 
30,344,949 

29,267,261 
29,267,261 

671,483 

603,750 

671,483 

603,750 

$59,939,301 

$57,514,935 

$9,349,000 

55.230 
221,282,000 


173,462.381 

47.819,619 

7,661.000 

7,661,000 


61,950,000 

40.807,934 
21,142,066 
15,000,000 

15,000,000 
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XIII.  State  building  program  (General  Fund)  . 

XV.  Special  programs 

General  Fund  

California  Water  Fund 


Totals,  Direct  Payments 

TOTALS,  CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

General  Fund 

California  Water  Fund 

California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund- 
Central  Valley  Water  Project  Construction  Fund 

TOTALS,  AUTHORIZED  PROGRAMS 

General  Fund 

California  Water  Fund  . 


California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fund- 
Central  Valley  Water  Project  Construction  Fund 


9,170 

164,574 

148,174 

16,400 

61,527 

79,978 

1,189 

78,789 

$320,832,505 

84,650 

$292,749,707 

$315,381,880 

$353,091,419 

219,301 

7,775,290 

212,254,267 

132,842,561 

8380,771,806 

62,716 

78,789 

239,910,012 

140,720,289 

$372,896,815 
84,650 

302,690,480 
70,121,685 

$374,504,071 

21,631,953 

7,775,290 

212,254,267 

132,842,561 

$404,963,905 

24,254,815 

78,789 

239,910,012 

140,720,289 

$394,085,995 
21,273,830 

302,690,480 
70,121,685 
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AIR   RESOURCES  BOARD 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL 

1967-€g 

I.  Air  Pollution  Control $921,269 

Reimhursements: 

Federal  -Jf0n,961 

Other -25,872 

Net  Totals.  Air  Pollution  Control $495,036 

General  Fund 495,036 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund - 

Personnel  man-years   (Gross)  a 26.7 

Personnel  man-years   (Net)   26.7 


ESTIMATED 

196S-69 
$2,470,376 

-533,783 

PROPOSED 

1969-70 

$2,785,014 

-868,781 

$1,936,593 

615,588 

1,321,005 

72 

52 

$1,916,233 

679,305 

1,236,928 

142 

91 

I.     AIR  POLLUTION   CONTROL 


Need 


Air  pollution  has  widespread  effects.  It  is  linked  to 
a  number  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  as 
either  a  contributing  cause  or  aggTayating  factor. 
Among  these  are  emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis  and 

26  asthma,  and  possibly,  lung  cancer.  Specific  toxic  sub- 

27  stances  in   the  atmosphere  such  as  lead  or  carbon 

29  monoxide   are   potentially   hazardous   to   health.   Air 

30  pollution  causes  irritation  to  the  eyes  and  respiratory 

32  system  of  millions  of  Calif ornians ;  reduces  visibility — 

33  sometimes  to  ^  mile  or  less ;  damages  crops,  timber  and 
H    ornamental  plants  and  produces  offensive  odor. 
36        Adequate  data  on  the  cost  of  air  pollution  in  terms 

of  health  and  money  have  never  been  assembled.  The 
Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Society  reports  that 
10,000  persons  per  year  are  advised  to  leave  Los 
1^  Angeles  because  of  health  problems  related  to  smog. 
43  The  LTniversity  of  California  estimates  agricultural 
H    damage  in  Caiifornia  in  excess  of  $200,000,000. 

46  Both  urban  and  non-urban  areas  experience   air 

47  pollution.  The  problem  first  became  apparent  in  the 

49  cities — in  the  Los  Angeles  area  in  the  early  1940 's 

50  and  later  in  an  increasing  number  of  metropolitan  and 

52  urban  centers  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Today  in  the 

53  metropolitan  areas  air  pollution  is  very  severe.  Four- 
H    teen  of  the  19  largest  California  cities  studied  in  1967 

56  were  found  to  have  substantial  air  pollution  problems. 

57  In  parts  of  Los  Angeles  County,  pollutant  concentra- 

59  tions  exceed  the  state  air  quality  standards  on  over 

60  200  days  of  the  year.  Approximately  85  percent  of 
g2  the  state  population  lives  in  counties  where  air  pol- 
63  lution  is  recognized  as  a  problem  caused  by  the  dis- 
H   charge  of  contaminants  to  the  atmosphere  from  a  wide 

66  variety  of  sources — automobiles,  industrial  processes, 

67  agriculture,  waste  disposal,  aircraft  and  domestic 
09  activity.  Climatic  conditions  in  California  permit  pol- 
70  lution  concentrations  to  build  up  in  the  atmosphere 
!^|  over  cities  and  to  be  transported  long  distances  by 
73    the  wind. 

^1  Eural  communities  remote  from  the  metropolitan 
76   smog  may  suffer  from  smoke,  dust  and  odors  from 

78  agricultural  and  industrial  operations  and  waste  dis- 

79  posal.  The  growth  in  population,  industry  and  motor 

81  vehicles  in  agricultural  areas  is  also  causing  increased 

82  photochemical  pollution    (smog)    in  these  areas.  Air 

84  pollution  damage  has  been  found  on  pine  trees  in  the 

85  western  slopes  of  the  Sierras  as  well  as  in  Southern 
California. 


The  number  of  persons  affected  increases  as  the 
population  increases.  The  exposure  of  these  individ- 
uals to  pollutants  will  also  increase  unless  strict  con- 
trols are  applied  to  the  sources.  California  doubles  in 
population  about  every  25  years,  necessitating  a 
strong  air  pollution  control  effort,  just  to  maintain 
emissions  at  their  present  levels.  An  even  more  vig- 
orous effort  is  needed  if  the  quality  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  to  be  improved. 

Authority 

The  authority  for  the  Air  Kesourees  Board's  pro- 
gram is  contained  in  Sections  39000-39201  of  the 
Health  and  Safety  Code. 

Oijectives 

To  restore  the  atmosphere  to  the  best  possible 
quality  in  those  areas  presently  suffering  the  effects 
of  polluted  air,  and  prevent  the  occurrence  of  air 
pollution  in  other  areas  through  a  coordinated  state 
and  local  effort. 

General  Description 

The  Legislature  has  recognized  the  need  for  strong 
air  pollution  control  in  California  by  enactment  of 
legislation  to  promote  local  control,  and  by  establish- 
ing state  agencies  to  deal  with  statewide  aspects  of 
the  problem.  The  first  state  program  created  by  the 
Legislature  in  1955  was  the  Air  Sanitation  Program 
in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control 
Board  created  in  1959  to  control  emissions  from  motor 
vehicles.  The  Mulford-Carrell  Air  Kesourees  Act  of 
1967  consolidated  the  functions  of  these  agencies 
under  the  Air  Kesourees  Board  and  expanded  the 
state's  control  authority  to  include  nonvehicular 
sources  of  air  pollution. 

The  Air  Kesourees  Board  consists  of  14  members,  9 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  5  ex  officio  members.  The  ex 
officio  members  are  the  Director  of  Public  Health,  the 
Director  of  Motor  Vehicles,  the  Director  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Commissioner  of  the  California  Highway 
Patrol  and  the  Director  of  Conservation. 

The  board 's  program  has  been  carried  out  by  its  own 
headquarters  and  laboratory  staff  and  by  a  contract 
with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  for  the 
services  of  the  Bureau  of  Air  Sanitation  and  the  Air 
and  Industrial  Hygiene  Laboratory. 


a  Gross  personnel  man-years  count  reflects  inclusion  of  federally  reimbursed   Special  Project  Activities. 
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Effective  with  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  the  Bureau  of 
Air  Sanitation  will  be  transferred  to  the  Air  Resources 
Board.  The  Department  of  Public  Health  will  continue 
to  provide  laboratory  services  under  contract. 
The  program  consists  of  four  elements : 
1.  Air  Quality  Evaluation  and  Standards, 


2.  Motor  Vehicle  Emissions  Control, 

3.  Nonvehicular  Source  Control,  and 

4.  Administration. 

Funding  for  this  program  is  from  the  General 
Fund,  Motor  Vehicle  Fund,  and  from  Federal  project 
grants. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 26.7  72  131 

Workload  adjustments -  -  11 

Totals,  Air  Pollution  Control 26.7  72  142 

General  Fund _  _  _ 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund _  _  _ 

Reimbursements : 

Federal  funds -  20  51 

Other    _  _  _ 

Program  Elements : 

A.  Air  Quality  Evaluation  and 

Standards   7.8  19  63.2 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Emissions  Control__  12.7  43.5  52.5 

C.  Nonvehicular  Source  Control —  -  13.8 

D.  Administration 6.2  9.5  12.5 


$921,269 


$921,269 
J,95,036 


J,00,SG1 

25,272 


486,646 
337,602 

97,021 


$2,470,376 


$2,470,376 

615,5SS 

1,321,005 

533,783 


1,16.5,187 
931,603 
173,200 
200,386 


$2,580,668 
204,346 

?2,785.014 

679.305 

1,236,928 

868,781 


1,430,920 
909,204 
263,060 
181,830 


A.  Air  Quality  Evaluation  and  Standards 


Output  Criteria 


Actual 
1967-68 


Air  monitoring  stations 
operated  7 

Air  pollution  investigations — 

Bits   of   air   monitoring    in- 
formation  evaluated   1,500,000 

Need 


Estimated 
196S-69 

13 
10 


Estimated 
1969-70 

13 

15 


2,000,000     3,000,000 


In  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  control  re- 
quired and  the  most  effective  means  of  controlling  air 
pollution,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  air  pollution  problem  and  quantity  of  pol- 
lutants discharged  and  to  establish  standards  for  air 
quality  and  permissable  emissions. 

Oijeotives 

To  determine  the  air  quality  in  each  of  the  basins, 
and  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  air  pollution  on  plants, 
animals,  visibility  and  property ;  to  determine  the  na- 
ture of  air  pollution  and  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
pollution  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  number  and  na- 
ture of  the  sources  of  pollution  and;  to  establish  air 
quality  standards. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

Air  Monitoring 

A  network  of  23  air  quality  surveillance  stations 
are  operated  throughout  the  state.  Thirteen  are  oper- 
ated by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  7  are 
operated  by  the  department  in  cooperation  with  local 
agencies,  and  3  are  entirely  owned  and  operated  by 
Los  Angeles  County.  Data  from  about  25  other  air 
monitoring  stations  not  in  the  network  and  operated 
by  local  agencies  are  received,  processed  and  evalu- 
ated. Fourteen  of  the  network  stations  are  perma- 
nently located  in  metropolitan  areas  where  air  pollu- 
tion is  known  to  be  a  problem ;  7  are  located  in  smaller 
cities  and  are  moved  at  about  two-year  intervals ;  and 


2  are  mobile  stations  that  can  be  sent  from  place  to 
place  to  make  special  air  quality  evaluations. 

The  network  measures  7  parameters  of  air  quality 
— oxidant,  nitric  oxide,  nitrogen  dioxide,  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons  and  particu- 
late matter.  Wind  speed  and  direction,  temperature 
and  relative  humidity  are  also  measured.  Weather 
data  on  inversion  heights  are  received  from  3  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau  stations  in  California. 

Federal  project  grant  funds  are  used  to  assist  in 
the  air  monitoring  program. 

Standard  Setting 

Air  quality  standards  are  determined  from  informa- 
tion on  the  effects  caused  by  various  concentrations  of 
pollutants.  This  information  is  often  lacking,  incon- 
clusive or  contradictory  for  many  contaminants.  New 
compounds  present  new  problems  for  which  there  are 
no  data.  Combinations  of  pollutants  may  reinforce 
each  other  to  produce  new,  more  serious  effects.  The 
determination  of  adequate  standards  requires  careful 
scientific  evaluation  of  all  pertinent  information  and 
frequently  must  await  additional  research. 

Existing  air  quality  standards  have  been  set  on  a 
statewide  basis.  These  need  to  be  evaluated  to  deter- 
mine if  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Mulford- 
Carrell  Air  Resources  Act  which  calls  for  standards 
for  each  basin  according  to  the  needs  of  the  basins. 

The  engineering  staff  of  the  Air  Resources  Board 
correlates  and  analyzes  data  on  air  quality,  emis- 
sions and  effects  of  air  pollution,  and  determines 
the  air  quality  standards  needed  in  each  basin  to  pre- 
vent adverse  air  pollution  effects. 

New  or  revised  air  quality  standards  will  be  set  for 
5  contaminants — oxidant,  nitrogen  dioxide,  carbon 
monoxide,  sulfur  dioxide  and  particulate  matter — in 
all  11  air  basins.  Emissions  standards  for  stationary 
sources  will  be  prepared  as  needed. 
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I.  AIR    POLLUTION    CONTROL— Continued 
A.  Air  Quality  Evaluation  and  Standards — Continued 


Air  Pollution  Investigations 

The  board  conducts  several  types  of  investigations 
and  field  studies  into  air  pollution  problems.  These 
studies  fall  into  general  types:  (a)  the  study  of  the 
air  pollution  potential  of  a  particular  area  such  as  a 
city  or  county;  (b)  the  study  of  air  pollution  from 
specific  industries;  (c)  the  study  of  a  particular  con- 
taminant, such  as  lead  or  oxides  of  nitrogen;  (d)  the 
study  of  chemical  and  physical  processes  occurring  in 
the  atmosphere;  and  (e)  laboratory  studies  of  proc- 
esses simulating  those  in  the  atmosphere.  Board  and 
Department  of  Public  Health  staff  make  measure- 
ments of  the  emission  of  contaminants  and  their  at- 
mospheric concentrations  at  appropriate  places  and 
over  the  necessary  period  of  time  to  provide  data  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem  under  investi- 


gation and  conduct  investigations  to  determine  the 
chemical  and  physical  process  that  contributes  to  air 
pollution.  Such  studies  are  used  to :  determine  appro- 
priate control  efforts  to  be  applied  statewide  to  spe- 
cific pollutants ;  to  determine  the  kind  of  and  urgency 
for  state  and  local  action  on  air  pollution  control;  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  control  efforts ;  to  investi- 
gate trends  in  air  pollution;  and  to  get  data  for  set- 
ting air  quality  and  emissions  standards. 

Additional  Federal  project  grant  funds  are  antic- 
ipated in  1969-70  to  expand  air  pollution  investiga- 
tions and  studies. 


Input 


Estimated 
1959-70 


Actual  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69 

Expenditures   $486,645    $1,165,187    $1,430,920 

Personnel  man-years 7.8  19  63.2 


B.   Motor  Vehicle  Emissions  Control 

Total  Vehicle  EMissioifs  Contboi,  by  Major  Meteopolitan  Arf.a 

Location                                                      196S  19Gi  1965  1966  1967 
Los  Angeles  County 

Motor  vehicle  emissions  (tons/day)  : 

Hydrocarbons    2,0.53  2,046  2,003  1,934  1,864 

Carbon  monoxide 9,713  10,230  10,436  10,350  10,312 

Number     of     regulated     motor     vehicles 

(thousands) 3,489  3,642  3,746  3,812  4,010 

Motor  vehicles  with  crankcase  control  (%)        26  51  67  80  92 

Motor  vehicles  with  exhaust  control  (%)          0  0  0  9  18 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area  (6  Counties) 
Motor  vehicle  emissions  (tons/day)  : 

Hydrocarbons 1,064  1,058  1,062  1,024  980 

Carbon  monoxide 4,906  5,156  5,387  5,330  5,277 

Number    of   regulated   motor   vehicles 

(thousands)   1,813  1,887  2,011  2,020  2,080 

Motor  vehicles  with  crankcase  control  (%)        26  51  67  79  91 

Motor  vehicles  with  exhaust  control  (%)  0  0  0  9  18 

San  Diego  County 

Motor  vehicle  emissions  (tons/day)  : 

Hydrocarbons    297  306  309  302  302 

Carbon  monoxide 1,373  1,492  1,566  1,576  1,581 

Number     of     regulated     motor     vehicles 

(thousands)   511  543  559  600  620 

Motor  vehicles  with  crankcase  control  (%)        26  51  67  80  92 

Motor  vehicles  with  exhaust  control   (%)  0  0  0  9  18 

Sacramento  County 

Motor  vehicle  emissions  (tons/day)  : 

Hydrocarbons 182  182  189  186  186 

Carbon  monoxide 834  890  959  960  973 

Number     of     regulated     motor     vehicles 

(thousands)   308  324  342  360  380 

Motor  vehicles  with  crankcase  control  ( % )        26  51  67  75  83 

Motor  vehicles  with  exhatist  control  {%)  0  0  0  9  18 


196S 


1969 


1970 


1,785 
10,081 

1,748 
9,871 

1,710 
9,661 

4,130 
95 
26 

4,250 
95 
35 

4,400 
95 
43 

940 

5,182 

918 
5,075 

894 
4,953 

2,150 
95 
26 

2,220 
95 
35 

2,300 
95 
43 

281 
1,551 

279 
1,539 

272 
1,508 

650 
95 
26 

670 
95 
35 

700 
95 
43 

178 
962 

171 
941 

169 
030 

390 
91 
26 

410 
95 
35 

430 
95 
43 

Output 


Vehicle  tests 

Systems  certified 

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

2,400 
30 

4,.500 
40 

6,000 
60 

Motor  vehicle   emissions  are  the  major  source   of 
air  pollutants  in  aU  metropolitan  areas  of  California. 


In  the  Los  Angeles  area  gasoline-powered  motor  ve- 
hicles are  estimated  to  produce  about  75  percent  of 
the  hydrocarbons,  97  percent  of  the  carbon  monoxide, 
and  over  60  percent  of  the  nitrogen  oxides  emitted 
into  the  atmosphere.  An  effective  program  for  the 
control  of  these  emissions  is  essential  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  state's  air  quality  standards  program. 
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AIR  RESOURCES   BOARD — Continued 


I.  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL— Continued 
B.  Motor  Vehicle  Emissions  Control — Continued 


0 hjectives 


To   define  tlie  role  of  motor  vehicle  emissions  in 
the  air  pollution  problem;  to  establish  motor  vehicle 

10  emission  standards  needed  to  solve  the  problem;  to 
^    test  and  certify  emission  control  systems;  to  deter- 

13  mine  the  effectiveness  of  the  control  systems  on  cars 

14  in  private  use;  and  to  determine  measures  necessary 

le    to  attain  acceptable  air  quality  in  the  state. 

17 

18     General  Description 

19 

20  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Air  Kesources  Board's 
1^  program  has  been  centered  upon  the  development  of 
23    emission  standards  calculated  to  be  necessary  for  ac- 

11  ceptable  air  quality  and  a  program  for  the  certifica- 

26  tion  of  control  systems  capable  of  meeting  these  stand- 

27  ards.  Programs  for  the  installation  of  certified  devices 

29  have  been  enforced  by  the  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 

30  hides  and  the  California  Highway  Patrol.  The  ef- 
II    fectiveness   of   these   activities   is   indicated   by   the 

33  preceding  table  of  estimated  ' '  Total  Vehicle  Emissions 

34  Control  By  Major  Metropolitan  Area". 

36  The  Air  Kesources  Board  establishes  emission  stand- 

37  ards,  criteria,  and  tests  procedures  for  device  ap- 
gg    proval;  tests  and  evaluates  motor  vehicle  emissions 

40  control  systems ;  and  certifies  approved  emissions  con- 

41  trol  systems  and  devices.  These  systems  include  devices 

43  to  control  hydrocarbon  crankease  emissions,  evapora- 

44  tive  losses  of  hydrocarbons  from  fuel  systems,   and 

46  exhaust  emissions  of  hydrocarbons,  carbon  monoxide, 

47  and  nitrogen  oxides.  A  secondary  program  involves 
II    the  certification  of  control  systems  for  forklift  and 

50  industrial  trucks. 

51  Mobile  unit  test  facilities  are  used  to  acquire  sur- 

53  veiUance  data  from  random   samples  of  motor  ve- 

54  hides  in  actual  use.  Several  thousand  tests  are  made 
II  annually  to  establish  the  level  of  performance  of 
57  commercial  control  systems,  and  to  provide  feed-back 
II    information  on  the  validity  of  preproduction  testing 

60  procedures. 

61  Engineering  and  test  data  submitted  by  vehicle  and 

63  device  manufacturers  are  analyzed  and  evaluated  by 

64  the  staif  to  determine  compliance  with  board  regu- 
gg  lations.  The  staff  also  maintains  an  inventory  of 
67  sources  of  pollution  and  makes  projections  of  future 
II  emissions  levels  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  establishment 
70   of  emissions  standards. 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
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80 
81 
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S3 
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Liaison  is  maintained  with  the  enforcement  agencies 
in  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Patrol.  Technical  specialists  investi- 
gate real  and  fancied  complaints  about  control  devices 
in  the  field. 

Special  projects  are  conducted  by  the  laboratory 
to  demonstrate  the  technological  feasibility  of  par- 
ticular control  systems  as  a  prerequisite  to  establish- 
ment of  compliance  dates  for  future  standards.  A 
special  project  is  also  being  conducted  to  determine 
the  emissions  characteristics  and  a  method  of  smoke 
reduction  on  diesel  engines. 

1968  Legislation  has  placed  an  added  workload  on 
the  Air  Kesources  Board  for  1969-70.  Assembly  Bill 
357,  which  was  enacted  into  law,  provides  that  motor 
vehicles  which  do  not  comply  with  the  California  emis- 
sions standards  shall  not  be  sold  and  registered  in 
California.  This  budget  provides  for  seven  positions 
and  a  mobile  laboratory  to  conduct  emissions  tests  on 
a  random  basis  at  automobile  assembly  plants  in  order 
to  determine  their  compliance. 

Assembly  Bill  357  also  established  a  fuel  evaporative 
loss  standard  for  motor  vehicles  effective  with  the  1970 
model  year.  Funds  for  the  necessary  testing  equipment 
are  included  in  this  budget.  The  budget  also  provides 
specialized  testing  equipment  to  conduct  oxides  of 
nitrogen  emissions  tests  as  required  by  Assembly  Bill 
357  and  other  equipment  to  meet  specified  emissions 
tests  contained  in  the  bill. 

One  associate  engineer  position  is  proposed  to  en- 
able the  board  to  test  and  certify  modifications  or 
alterations  of  vehicle  engines  to  use  a  fuel  other  than 
gasoline.  At  the  present  time  such  modifications  are 
illegal  unless  the  emissions  comply  with  existing  state 
and  federal  standards.  Law  enforcement  ofSeers,  how- 
ever, have  no  way  of  making  this  determination  unless 
the  devices  have  been  tested  and  certified.  Related 
legislation  will  be  proposed  in  1969  authorizing  the 
Air  Kesources  Board  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
for  approving  such  conversions. 

One  additional  clerical  position  is  proposed  in  the 
budget  year  to  meet  a  general  increase  in  workload  at 
the  motor  vehicle  emissions  control  laboratory. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures   $337,602 

Personnel  man-years 12.7 


Estimated  Estimated 

195S-69  1969-70 

$931,003  $909,204 

43.5  52.5 
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AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL— Continued 
C.  Nonvehicuiar  Source  Control 


Need 


AVliile  tlie  automobile  is  now  the  major  cause  of  air 
pollution  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  California,  the 
control  of  nonvehicuiar  sources  of  air  pollution  is 
essential  both  in  the  metropolitan  and  rural  areas  of 
the  state.  Some  nonvehiciilar  sources  are  industry, 
home  furnaces,  municipal  incinerators,  and  open 
burning,  all  of  which  must  be  controlled. 

Oijectivea 

To  assist  local  agencies  in  the  development  of  con- 
trol programs. 

To  conduct  special  investigations  on  air  quality 
and  emissions  sources  and  to  recommend  methods  of 
control. 

To  determine  whether  local  and  regional  authorities 
are  adequately  controlling  emissions  from  nonvehic- 
uiar sources. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

Emissions  Inventory  and  Surveillance 

A  statewide  inventory  of  emission  sources  required 
by  the  MuLford-Carrell  Air  Eesources  Act  began  in 
1968-69  and  will  largely  be  completed  in  1969-70. 
Where  available,  the  data  from  local  agencies  on  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  air  pollutants  emitted  are  used 
to  the  fullest  extent.  In  many  areas  of  the  state,  how- 
ever, there  are  no  data.  In  these  locations,  the  engi- 
neering staff  determines  emissions  sources  and  makes 
emission  measurements.  After  completion  of  the  first 
inventory,  a  continued  surveillance  of  sources  will  be 
used  to  keep  the  data  on  each  basin  current. 

Emissions  Standards  and  Enforcement 

Emissions  standards  necessary  to  meet  the  air 
quality  standards  in  each  basin  will  have  to  be 
adopted  by  local  agencies.  Wherever  the  local  control 
authority  fails  to  establish  the  needed  emissions  stand- 
ards and  an  effectual  program  for  the  control  of  non- 
vehicular  sources,  the  board  is  required  to  make  in- 


vestigations of  the  problem  and  to  set  and  enforce 
needed  emissions  standards.  Evaluations  of  air  quality 
and  emissions  based  on  results  of  the  monitoring  net- 
work and  emissions  inventory  or  upon  special  investi- 
gations will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  data  on 
effects  of  the  pollutants  to  set  and  enforce  needed 
emissions  standards. 

The  board's  technical  staff  will  review  and  evaluate 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  all  air  pollution  control 
agencies.  This  phase  of  the  board's  program  will  not 
be  called  into  use  until  after  the  basins  are  deter- 
mined, air  quality  standards  are  set,  and  local  agen- 
cies have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  and 
implement  local  standards. 

Assistance  to  Local  Agencies 

Control  of  nonvehicuiar  sources  is  assigned  to  local 
government.  To  insure  proper  discharge  of  local  re- 
sponsibility statewide,  the  state  maintains  a  program 
of  review  of  assistance  to  local  programs.  The  law  re- 
quires that  the  state  review  the  air  pollution  control 
regulations  of  local  agencies  and  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  adequate  local  agencies  and  regulations 
where  needed. 

Small  agencies  that  lack  manpower  or  resources  to 
handle  all  of  their  air  pollution  problems  receive  tech- 
nical assistance  from  the  state  program.  Assistance 
includes  training,  consultation,  measurement  of  emis- 
sions, evaluation  of  air  quality,  special  investigations, 
and  recommendations  for  control  methods.  Approxi- 
mately 30  special  studies  and  field  investigations  per 
year  are  made  in  support  of  local  programs. 

A  new  federal  project  grant  of  $62,262  is  proposed 
for  1969-70  to  determine  the  extent  of  vegetation  dam- 
age from  air  pollution  and  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  agricultural  burning  contributes  to  air  pollu- 
tion. 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

EstimatEd 

Estimated 

1957-«S 

195S-69 

1969-70 

_ 

$173,200 

$263,060 

_ 

- 

13.8 

Need 


D.  Administration 

Objectives 


Central  leadership,  coordination  and  services  are 
essential  in  order  to  effectively  meet  the  board's  objec- 
tive of  controlling  air  pollution. 


To  plan  effectively,  organize  and  manage  the  air 
pollution  control  program  under  existing  laws  and 
regulations. 
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RESOURCES 


AIR  RESOURCES   BOARD — ContinuecS 

I.  AIR  POLLUTION   CONTROL— Continued 
D,  Administration — Continued 


To  provide  administrative  and  staff  services  to  the 
board  and  operating  units  of  the  board. 

To  provide  information  on  air  pollution  control  to 
the  Legislature,  the  public,  state  departments,  local 
and  federal  agencies  and  to  the  administration. 

General  Description 

The  executive  officer,  appointed  by  the  board,  is 
responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  board's  pro- 
grams and  policies.  He  provides  the  day-to-day  man- 
agement of  the  board's  activities  and  makes  program 
recommendations  to  the  board.  He  maintains  liaison 
with  local  air  pollution  districts,  federal  officials,  in- 
dustry, and  other  interested  groups  and  individuals. 

The  headquarters  office  staff  arranges  for  meetings 
and  special  hearings  of  the  board  and  prepares  and 
assembles  meeting  agendas.  Support  activities  include 
the  preparation  of  the  budget,  federal  project  applica- 
tions and  reports,  and  reports  to  the  Legislature  and 
the  administration.  Other  activities  include  the  pur- 


chasing of  supplies  and  equipment  and  personnel  man- 
agement. Personnel  record  keeping  and  accounting 
services  are  provided  under  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation. 

The  public  information  program  of  the  board  is 
designed  to  encourage  a  cooperative  state  effort  ia 
combating  air  pollution.  Informational  material  is  pre- 
pared to  assist  local  agencies  in  air  pollution  control 
and  to  inform  the  public  on  the  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion, and  of  the  steps  being  taken  to  combat  the 
problem. 

Two  clerical  positions  have  been  added  in  the  budget 
year  to  meet  the  increased  workload  resulting  from 
the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Air  Sanitation  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  to  the  Air  Resources 
Board. 


Input  Actual 

1967-€S 

Expenditures    $97,021 

Personnel  man-years 6.2 


Estimated 

Estimated 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$200,386 

$181,830 

9.5 

12.5 
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Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 
Program  Objectives 


The  objectives  and  responsibilities  of  the  State 
Water  Resources  Control  Board  and  the  nine  Regional 
Water  Quality  Control  Boards  are  to  provide  coordi- 
nated, statewide  control  of  water  quality  and  water 
rights  so  that  the  water  resources  of  the  state  are 
beneficially  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent,  and  to 
prevent  water  pollution  by  unreasonable  waste  dis- 
posal practices. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  to : 

Assure  that  the  waters  of  California  are  maintained 
at  the  highest  possible  quality  consistent  with  maxi- 
mum benefit  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

Exercise  primary  responsibility  for  all  water  pollu- 
tion and  water  quality  activities  in  the  state,  and  to 
provide  the  necessary  coordination  between  the  vari- 
ous state  agencies  and  political  subdivisions  having 
responsibilities  in  this  field. 

Insure  that  water  quality  standards  are  established 
for  all  regions  of  the  state  and  that  local  surveillance 
and  enforcement  are  adequate  to  maintain  the  estab- 
lished standards. 


Coordinate  the  activities  of  federal,  county  and  city 
governments  in  the  construction,  financing  and  oper- 
ations of  sanitary  facilities,  including  upgrading  the 
skills  of  the  operating  personnel. 

Insure  that  the  acquisition  of  appropriative  water 
rights  are  made  in  an  orderly  and  just  manner  and 
that  the  greatest  beneficial  use  of  the  water  is  ob- 
tained. 

Assist  the  courts  in  the  determination  of  water  rights 
so  that  a  fair  and  just  decision  can  be  reached. 

Maintain  a  record  of  water  extractions  and  diver- 
sions in  counties  having  critical  water  needs  to  aid 
in  the  management  and  adjudication  of  the  available 
water. 

Promote,  participate  in  and  coordinate  research  and 
studies  in  the  water  quality  and  water  rights  fields. 
These  efforts  are  directly  related  to  the  task  of  pre- 
serving and  improving  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
waters  of  the  state. 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                 ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

I.  Water   Quality   Control   $2,037,407           $2,201,146           $2,402,.550 

II.  Water  Rights 930,975                967,307             1,003,534 

III.  San  Francisco  Bay — Delta  Water  Quality  Control  Study 

Program       1,462,988                528,325 

IV.  Administration— distributed  to  other  programs (521,764)             (579,006)            (599,522) 

Water  Quality  Control   (286,970)            (318,453)            (329,737) 

Water  Rights  (234,794)             (260,553)            (269,785) 

San    Francisco    Bay — Delta    Water    Quality    Control 

Study  Program _                          _                          _                                    ; 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $4,431,370          $3,696,778          $3,406,084 

Reimlursements     -50,932               -47,000               -J,0,000 

NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $4,380,438           $3,649,778           $3,366,084 

General  Fund 8,680,906            2,986.153             2,742,184 

Federal  funds 699,532                663,625               623,900 

Personnel  man-years 179.9                    191.7                    186.2 

AUGMENTATION 

I.  Water  Quality  Control  (General  Fund) -                          -             $300,000 

Personnel  man-years -                          —                        14.8 

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT $4,380,438           $3,649,778           $3,666,084 

General  Fund  3,680,906             2,986,153             3,042,184 

Federal  funds  699,532                663,625               623,900 

Personnel  man-years 179.9                    191.7                    201 

PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS 

Water  Quality  Control $300,000  from  the  general  public  and  the  Legislature.  Many  ad- 

This  supplemental  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  f'^T""^  "^""^'^^  ""f.f  J-espo^ifbilities  have  been  added 

the  Water  Quality  Control  Program  will  enable  work  ^o  the  water  quality  control  program  m  recent  years 

to  be  done  on  a  number  of  hi-h  rorioritv  needs  in  the  ^^  legislative  enactments  withm  the  Water  Quality 

to  De  aone  on  a  numoer  oi  nign  priority  needs  mtne  Control  Act  and  its  related  implications;  by  intensi- 

water  quality  field,  primarily  m  research  and  plan-  ^j^    ^^^^^  ^^^  regional  water  quality  control 

mng  and  m  surveillance  and  enforcement  of  waste  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  accelerating  water  quality  needs 

discharge  requirements.  ^|  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  California;  a^d  by  the  increasing 

Need  need  and  responsibility  for  coordinating  the  efforts 

.  .of  local  and  federal  agencies  which  are  expanding 

Water  pollution  and  water  quality  have  been  receiv-  ^hgjj.  activities  concerning  water  quality  in  the  state, 
mg  a  great  deal  more  attention  and  concern  recently 
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STATE  WATER   RESOURCES   CONTROL   BOARD — Continued 

PROGRAM    AUGMENTATIONS— Continued 


In  order  to  formulate  and  implement  a  reasonable 
and  effective  water  quality  program,  certain  vital  in- 
formation must  be  available.  This  information  is  ob- 
tained through  research. 

Presently  a  great  deal  of  water  management  re- 
search is  being  conducted  not  only  by  various 
organizations  within  California  but  also  by  other 
states  and  other  countries.  This  research  will  be  gath- 
ered, reviewed  and  evaluated  for  its  applicability  to 
California. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  research  has  gone  into  the 
pollution  problems  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the 
delta  areas.  The  solution  to  these  large  and  complex 
problems,  however,  will  still  require  a  lot  of  additional 
planning,  consideration  of  alternatives,  additional  in- 
formation, refinement  of  estimates,  public  hearings, 
possible  legislation  and  finally  all  the  effort  required 
for  implementation  of  the  action  plans. 

These  funds  will  be  used  to  increase  overall  plan- 
ning and  programming  for  statewide  water  quality 
activities.  The  board  has  statutory  statewide  responsi- 
bility in  this  field  but  for  various  reasons,  many  state, 
federal  and  private  organizations  are  active  also.  For 
maximum  effectiveness  and  economy,  there  must  be  a 
single,  coordinated  broad  plan  and  specific  functions 
and  duties  assigned  to  the  participating  organizations. 
The  planning  will  insure  that  the  nine  regional  quality 
control  boards  are  proceeding  toward  a  statewide  pro- 
gram with  no  duplication  or  incompatible  activities. 

Long  range  planning  must  also  be  conducted.  En- 
tirely new  approaches  should  be  studied.  A  solution  to 
the  pollution  problems  of  the  San  Francisco  bay  and 
the  delta  areas  will  require  a  substantial  effort  in 
refining  certain  information,  planning,  coordinating 
and  implementing  action.  Overall  planning  and  pro- 
gramming for  all  statewide  water  quality  activities  is 
necessary  for  effectiveness  and  economy. 

After  a  water  quality  program  has  been  developed 
and  waste  discharge  requirements  established,  sur- 
veillance and  enforcement  is  necessary  to  insure  re- 
sults. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  prevent  pollution  by  controlling 
the  disposal  of  wastes  into  the  waters  of  the  state  and 
thus  maintain  or  improve  the  quality  of  the  water. 

General  Description 

Without  surveillance  and  enforcement,  the  estab- 
lishment of  water  quality  objectives  and  waste  dis- 
charge requirements  woxild  be  solely  academic.  There- 
fore, inspections  are  made  of  all  waste  discharges  and 
receiving  water  to  insure  that  the  requirements  es- 
tablished are  being  complied  with. 

This  surveillance  consists  of  a  collection  and  testing 
of  samples  from  discharges  and  samples  from  the  re- 


ceiving waters.  The  samples  are  analyzed  to  determine 
their  chemical  and  biological  makeup.  Many  dis- 
chargers submit  periodic  reports  relating  to  the  type 
and  amount  of  affluent  discharge.  This  large  volume 
of  reports  must  be  reviewed  and  any  violations  of  es- 
tablished waste  discharge  requirements  investigated. 
Streams,  lakes  and  ocean  waters  must  be  periodically 
sampled  or,  if  possible,  continuously  monitored  to 
ascertain  their  quality.  The  quality  must  be  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  human  needs  as  well  as  for  fish 
and  game,  agriculture  and  industrial  need.  Whenever 
a  discharge  is  discovered  which  is  not  meeting  the 
requirements  previously  established,  enforcement  ac- 
tion must  be  taken.  Voluntary  compliance  is  preferred 
but,  if  necessary,  legal  action  is  taken. 

In  1965,  the  Legislature  amended  Division  7  of  the 
Water  Code  to  provide  for  statewide  and  regional 
control  of  water  quality.  The  state  and  regional  boards 
were  directed,  at  all  times,  to  coordinate  their  respec- 
tive activities  to  achieve  a  unified  and  effective  water 
quality  control  program  in  the  state.  The  general  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  boards  were  expanded  with  the 
amendment  to  include  water  quality  control  policies 
and  the  adoption  of  these  policies. 

The  increase  of  responsibilities  and  worldoad  for 
the  boards  as  reflected  by  the  assumption  of  water 
quality  control  duties  subsequent  to  these  amend- 
ments to  the  basic  Water  Quality  Control  Act  have 
only  begun  to  develop.  The  enactment  of  federal  legis- 
lation in  1965  and  1966  imposing  additional  water 
pollution  and  water  quality  control  duties  on  the 
states  has  placed  further  increased  responsibility  and 
workload  on  the  boards.  The  1965  amendments  to  the 
state  act,  in  anticipation  of  the  federal  legislation 
placed  the  major  responsibility  for  the  formulation 
of  water  quality  criteria  applicable  to  interstate  and 
coastal  waters  within  the  state  for  purposes  of  P.L. 
89-234  squarely  on  the  regional  boards. 

The  state  statutes  coupled  with  the  federal  legis- 
lation initiated  a  continuous  ongoing  program  of  long- 
range  planning  for  water  quality  management  pur- 
poses in  the  state  through  the  formulation  and  adop- 
tion of  water  quality  control  policies  for  intrastate 
as  well  as  interstate  waters.  This  is  an  important  new 
program  in  that  the  future  receipt  of  federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  California  and  its  communities  will  be  geared 
to  regional  and  areal  plans  for  water  quality  manage- 
ment. It  has  now  become  a  major  responsibility  to  co- 
ordinate water  quality  management  activities  of  nu- 
merous state,  federal  and  local  agencies. 

The  impact  of  the  1967  amendments  to  the  State 
Water  Quality  Control  Act  is  still  to  develop.  Thus 
far  the  major  impact  has  been  in  the  increased  work- 
load on  the  regional  board  staffs  resulting  from  coor- 
dination activities  associated  with  the  operations  of 
the  new  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board.  The 
board  staffs  are  actively  assisting  in  supplying  the 
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PROGRAM    AUGMENTATIONS— Continued 


staff  needs  of  the  Water  Quality  Advisory  Committee. 
The  workload  associated  with  the  coordination  of  wa- 
ter quality  and  water  rights  is  rapidly  increasing.  All 
of  these  activities  have  been  superimposed  over  the 
ongoing  programs  for  the  control  and  abatement  of 
water  pollution  and  nuisance. 


A  study  panel  is  finalizing  a  report  on  the  responsi- 
bilities of  government  in  the  area  of  water  quality 
control.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  study,  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  Assembly  Water  Committee,  wiU 
define  areas  where  more  emphasis  is  needed. 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  WATER  QUALITY  CONTROL 


Need 

If  not  controlled,  pollution  would  so  degrade  the 
quality  of  water  that  the  health,  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  people  would  be  adversely  affected.  The  state 
cannot  continue  to  function  at  its  current  high  level 
of  development  without  usable  water,  nor  can  it  con- 
tinue to  develop  logically  and  soundly  without  con- 
tinued protection  and  enhancement  of  water  quality. 
The  need  can  be  brought  into  sharp  focus  by  consid- 
ering a  few  facts: 

The  population  of  California  today  is  approxi- 
mately 20,000,000.  In  the  year  2020,  as  estimated,  the 
population  of  California  will  be  54,000,000.  Yet  there 
is  no  more  water  available  for  California  today  than 
there  was  in  1846  when  the  population  was  approxi- 
mately 17,000. 

Almost  every  use  of  water  degrades  its  quality  for 
subsequent  use. 

Two  things  essential  to  today's  society  are  water 
and  the  elimination  of  waste. 

Society  has  developed  and,  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, is  dependent  on  a  waterborne  method  of  sewage 
and  liquid  waste  disposal. 

Obviously,  a  serious  conflict  exists:  the  need  for 
useful  water  as  against  the  uses  of  water  which  de- 
grade its  quality  and  impair  its  usefulness.  To  resolve 
the  conflict,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  an  effective, 
comprehensive  method  of  managing  the  waters  of  Cali- 
fornia to  insure  that  the  quality  of  the  water  is  main- 
tained. 


Authority 

California  Water  Code  Sections  13000  and  13003. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  is  to  stop  harmful  pollution  and 
maintain  the  quality  of  all  waters  in  and  contiguous 
to  the  State  of  California.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
board  must  formulate  and  adopt  long-range  plans  for 
water  quality  control,  develop  water  quality  control 
policies  for  specific  bodies  of  water  and  maintain 
surveillance  programs  to  assure  compliance,  establish 
and  enforce  waste  discharge  requirements  by  monitor- 
ing, encourage  and  aid  the  construtcion  of  waste  treat- 
ment plants  and  participate  and  coordinate  with  all 
other  public  and  private  agencies  in  research  and 
other  activities  relating  to  water  quality  and  water 
pollution  control. 

Workload  Information 

The  workload  is  increasing  in  all  areas  of  water 
pollution  and  water  quality.  These  increases  are  due 
primarily  to : 

1.  Population  increases. 

2.  Increased  industrialization. 

3.  Assignment  of  additional  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities by  the  Legislature. 

4.  Increased  activities  and  expenditures  by  fed- 
eral agencies. 

5.  Increased  coordination  activities  with  federal, 
county,  city  and  other  state  agencies  in  the  water 
quality  field. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing   program   costs   88.4         89.9       100.5  $2,037,407 

Worliload    adjustments    -              7              -  - 

Totals,  Water  Quality  Control 88.4         96.9       100.5  $2,037,407 

General  Fund  1,^99,050 

Federal  funds   538,357 

Other  reimbursements — 

Program  Elements : 

1.  Formulation,   adoption,   review   and 
coordination   of   plans   and   policies 

for  statewide  water  quality  control         23            26            26  $454,975 

2.  Establishment  and  review  of  waste 

discharge   requirements 28            29            29  624,.577 

3.  Surveillance  and  enforcement 24            26.4         32  605,742 

4.  Research  and  field  investigations 8            10              8  248,064 

5.  Review  of  applications  for  federal 
grants    and    state    loans    for    con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facil-                                         __  _„,„,„ 
ities 5.4          5.5          5.5  104,049 


$2,117,2.54 
83,892 

$2,201,146 

1,632,848 

565,300 

3,000 


$597,000 

623,000 
629,800 
236,000 


115,346 


$2,402,550 


$2,402,550 

1,778,650 

623,900 


$612,300 

635,300 
738,300 
277,240 


139,410 
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I.  WATER  QUALITY  CONTROL— Continued 
1.  Formulation,  Adoption,  Review  and  Coordination  of  Plans  and  Policies  fop  Statewide  Water  Quality  Control 


Output 


Number  of  policies  formulated, 
adopted  or  reviewed 

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 

28 


Estimated 
196S-69 

32 


Estimated 
1969-70 

32 


In  order  to  determine  the  level  of  water  quality  to 
protect  enunciated  beneficial  uses  and  to  take  action 
to  obtain  such  levels,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  state- 
wide criteria,  standards  and  policies. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  formulate  and  adopt  water  qual- 
ity control  plans  and  policies  that  will  serve  as 
guidelines  for  water  management  throughout  the  en- 
tire state  to  assure  maximum  utilization  of  the  state 
waters  and  protection  of  water  quality  objectives. 

General  Description 

The  state  board  formulates  and  adopts  statewide 
policy  for  water  pollution  control  in  consultation  with 
nine  regional  boards  which  are  located  throughout  the 
state  and  conducts  public  hearings  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  policy  and  constantly  reviews  and  updates 
these  plans  and  policies.  The  state  board  also  promotes 
and  coordinates  all  water  quality  activities  within  the 
state.  The  regional  boards  formulate  and  adopt  long- 
range  plans  and  policies  for  water  quality  control  for 
their  respective  regions  in  conformance  with  state- 
wide policy. 

The  state  and  regional  boards  adopt  individual 
policies  on  water  pollution  and  water  quality  control. 
Necessary  steps  for  formulation  and  adoption  of 
water  quality  policy  are : 


1.  Decision  on  the  part  of  the  regional  boards  as 
to  type  of  long-range  plan  and  policy  necessary  to 
protect  all  beneficial  uses  of  the  body  of  water 
under  consideration. 

2.  Keview  of  all  available  written  information  on 
beneficial  uses  of  subject  area. 

3.  Discussions  with  all  known  public  and  private 
agencies  having  responsibilities  and  interest  in  pro- 
tection of  water  quality. 

4.  Letter  of  solicitation  to  all  known  interested 
agencies,  organizations  and  persons  requesting  in- 
formation on  beneficial  uses  enjoyed  at  present,  in 
the  past,  or  planned  for  the  future,  and  economic 
values  thereof  of  subject  area. 

5.  Preparation  of  staff  reports  to  the  respective 
regional  boards. 

6.  Formulation  of  water  quality  objectives. 

7.  Calling  of  public  hearings  by  the  boards,  in- 
cluding dissemination  of  notices. 

8.  Conduct  of  preliminary  hearings  with  testi- 
mony referred  to  staffs  for  study. 

9.  Study  of  testimony,  consultation  with  cooper- 
ating agencies,  and  preparation  of  tentative  policy 
statement  in  resolution  form. 

10.  Conduct  of  public  hearings  for  review  and 
discussion  of  tentative  policies. 

11.  Adoption  and  dissemination  of  policy  after 
any  adjustments  decided  upon  by  the  boards  at 
public  hearings. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures    $454,975 

Personnel  man-years 23 


Estimated 
:i96S-69 

,$597,000 
26 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$612,300 
26 


2.  Establishment  and  Review  of  Waste  Discharge  Requirements 


Output 

Number  of  waste  discharge 
requirements  established 
and  reviewed   

Need 


Actual 
1967-6S 


640 


Estimated 
1968-69 


720 


Estimated 
1969-70 


720 


To  insure  that  the  local  waters  are  not  polluted  it 
is  necessary  to  establish  waste  discharge  requirements 
which  will  guide  and  control  the  local  waste  discharg- 
ers. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  insure  that  the  quality  of  water 
in  the  various  regional  areas  is  maintained  or  im- 
proved to  the  highest  practical  level. 

General  Description 

Waste  discharge  requirements  are  the  principal 
means  for  prevention  and  control  of  water  pollution 
and  the  protection  of  beneficial  uses  such  as  esthetic 
enjojTnent,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  agriculture, 
and  domestic  and  municipal  water  supplies. 


The   procedure   followed   in   establishing   require- 
ments on  a  waste  discharge  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  discharger  files  a  report  of  the  discharge 
with  the  appropriate  regional  board; 

2.  The  board's  staff  investigates  the  case  and  con- 
sults with  other  state  and  local  agencies ; 

3.  The  staff  prepares  tentative  requirements  and 
furnishes  copies  to  the  discharger  and  interested 
agencies  (requesting  comments  of  those  state  agen- 
cies that  are  expert  in  a  particular  technical  field 
covered  in  the  requirements)  ; 

4.  The  tentative  requirements  (together  with 
comments  received)  are  presented  to  the  board  at 
a  public  meeting  to  which  all  interested  parties  are 
invited ; 

5.  The  board,  after  taking  cognizance  of  any  per- 
tinent state  water  development  plans  and  after 
considering  all  comments  received,  adopts  the  re- 
quirements (as  submitted  or  as  amended)  at  a 
subsequent  public  hearing.  Requirements  may  spec- 
ify the  quality  of  the  waste  discharge,  the  receiving 
waters,  or  both. 


RESOURCES 
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I.  WATER  QUALITY  CONTROL— Continued 
2.  Establishment  and  Review  of  Waste  Discharge  Requirement — Continued 


When  there  is  any  change  in  tlie  discharge  or  the 
receiving  -n-aters,  the  requirements  must  be  reestab- 

8  lished.  Also,  as  population  and  laud  uses  change,  the 

9  requirements  must  be  reviewed  and  reevaluated,  re- 
JJ    suiting  in  a  continuing  workload. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

E.xpenditures $624,577 

Personnel  man-years 28 


istimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

?623,000 

$635,300 

29 

29 

12 
13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


3.  Surveillance  and  Enforcement 


Output 


Actual 
1967-6S 

6,000 
300 


Estimated 
196S-69 

7,000 
400 


Estimated 
1969-70 

8,500 
525 


Number    of    waste    discharges 

reviewed  and  inspected 

2Q    Number  of  enforcement  actions 
2^        talcen    

23    ^^^^ 
24 

25  Constant  surveillance  of  discharges  into  receiving 

26  waters  is  necessary  to  prevent  pollution  of  these  wa- 
Ig    ters  below  the  established  standards  resulting  in  loss 

29    of  beneficial  uses  to  the  people  of  the  area. 

30 

31     Oijectives 

II        The  objective  is  to  see  that  established  water  quality 

35  standards  are  being  adhered  to  and  that  waste  dis- 

36  charge  requirements  are  being  complied  with. 

^°     General  Description 
39 

15  "Without  surveillance   and  enforcement   the   estab- 

42  lishment  of  water  quality  objectives  and  waste  dis- 

^  charge  requirements  would  be  solely  academic.  There- 

45  fore,  inspections  are  made  of  all  waste  discharges  and 

46  receiving  waters  to  insure  that  the  requirements  estab- 
|g  lished  by  the  Division  of  Water  Quality  are  being 

49  complied  with. 

50  This  includes : 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 


Eequirements  Compliance  Inspections 

The  making  of  field  determinations  on  quality  of 
the  discharge  and  receiving  waters;  collection  of 
samples  from  discharge  and  receiving  waters  for 
laboratorj^  analysis  where  necessary  to  determine 
if  established  criteria  are  being  met;  investiga- 
tion of  operational  practices;  review  of  discharge 
records  and  observations  on  any  change  in  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  discharge  or  its  dis- 
posal. 

Monitoring  of  Discharge  by  the  Waste  Discharger 

A  continuous  review  of  the  periodic  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  dischargers;  preparation  of  an  an- 
nual summary  report  to  each  discharger  including 
the  completeness  of  his  reporting,  any  discrepancies 
discovered,  any  proposed  changes  to  make  the  moni- 
toring more  effective,  elimination  of  extraneous  ma- 
terial and  other  pertinent  factors ;  periodic  cheeking 
of    the    sampling    techniques    and    analj^tieal    pro- 


cedures used  by  the  discharger  including  the  ob- 
taining of  samples  for  duplicate  analysis  by  con- 
tract laboratories  where  applicable ;  and  periodic 
evaluation  of  each  monitoring  program  by  the 
Staff  and  the   discharger. 

Stream  Inspections 

This  involves  periodic  inspections  of  stream 
reaches  subject  to  direct  or  indirect  waste  dis- 
charges and  includes  field  measurements  of  critical 
constituents;  observation  of  stream  conditions, 
stream  flows,  etc.;  and  evaluation  of  prescribed  re- 
quirements to  maintain  desired  water  quality  in 
the  stream  reach  inspected.  Stream  inspections  may 
be  used  to  check  discharge  monitoring  programs  for 
effectiveness  as  well  as  to  assess  effectiveness  of 
prescribed  requirements  and  to  observe  general 
stream  conditions  from  the  standpoints  of  water 
use  and  maintenance  of  water  quality  to  support 
the  uses.  The  inspections  are  made  either  by  the 
boards'  staffs  or  by  other  state  agencies  under  con- 
tract with  the  boards. 

Enforcement 

Whenever  it  is  discovered  that  a  discharger  of 
sewage  or  industrial  waste  is  not  complying  with 
requirements  previously  established,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  gain  compliance  through  voluntary  action. 
If  this  fails,  a  cease  and  desist  order  is  issued.  If 
the  discharger  does  not  comply  with  the  order,  the 
case  is  referred  to  the  appropriate  district  attorney 
or  the  State  Attorney  General  for  prosecution 
through  the  superior  courts.  The  boards  also  are 
authorized  to  take  summary  abatement  actions  to 
abate  water  pollution  or  nuisance  which  is  transi- 
tory in  nature  or  is  of  short  duration  but  periodic 
in  occurrence. 

WorTcload  Information 

Five  additional  man-years  are  proposed  for  1969- 
70  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  number  of  dischargers 
requiring  surveillance. 


Input 


Expenditures    

Personnel   man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

5605,742 
24 

$629,800 
26.4 

$738,300 
32 

28 — 4315     P 
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WATER   QUALITY  CONTROL— Continued 
4.   Research  and  Field  Investigation 


OutDUt 

Major  projects  under 
investigation 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Need 

Information  obtained  through  research  is  vital  to 
the  formulation  of  eifeetive  plans  for  water  quality 
and  water  pollution  control,  adoption  of  reasonable 
and  effective  regulations  for  water  quality  and  water 
pollution  control  and  adoption  of  reasonable  and  ef- 
fective water  quality  objectives. 

Research  is  needed  to  provide  adequate  knowledge 
on  engineering,  chemical,  physical  or  biological  fac- 
tors for  adoption  of  adequate  and  reasonable  waste 
discharge  requirements  and  voidance  of  inappropriate 
actions  that  may  cause  pollution  of  tlie  state 's  waters 
and  consequent  economic  and  esthetic  loss  to  the  public. 

Water  pollution  and  water  quality  control  tech- 
nology is  changing  at  such  a  rapid  pace  that  research 
is  needed  to  provide  solutions  to  many  state,  regional 
and  local  water  pollution  control  problems. 

Field  investigations  are  needed  to  gather  specific 
information  usually  relating  to  an  immediate  prob- 
lem for  which  there  is  not  sufficient  data  available 
to  permit  an  intelligent  solution. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  data  that  is  not  presently 
available  and  is  needed  for  fair,  equitable  and  de- 
fensible regulation  of  pollution  and  continued  main- 
tenance and  enhancement  of  water  quality  to  fill  a 


gap  between  pure  research  and  research  needed  by  the 
boards  to  supply  factual  technical  information  to 
guide  them  in  their  regulatory  activities. 

General  Description 

After  the  board  determines  that  a  definite  need 
exists  for  a  research  program,  a  contract  is  arranged 
with  a  state  agency  or  a  private  contractor.  The 
board's  staff  works  closely  with  the  contractor  and 
gives  guidance  and  support  when  needed.  The  final 
report  must  be  reviewed  for  board  acceptance,  edited 
for  printing  and  distributed  to  universities,  depart- 
ments and  other  interested  agencies  and  individuals. 

In  contrast  to  research,  field  investigations  are  ori- 
ented to  short-range  plans  and  normally  apply  to  a 
specific  problem  in  a  specific  area  or  water  basin. 

All  research  and  investigations  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing criteria : 

1.  The  project  must  relate  directly  to  water  pol- 
lution or  water  quality  problems. 

2.  A  definite  and  pressing  need  must  be  shown. 
Every  project  must  be  aimed  at  solving  a  clearlj' 
defined  problem  of  statewide  interest  or  of  concern 
to  a  large  segment  of  the  state. 

3.  Each  problem  investigated  must  stand  a  good 
possibility  of  being  solved  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

4.  The  research  must  not  duplicate  studies  made 
by  others. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $248,064 

Personnel  man-years S 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$236,000  $277,240 
10  8 


5.   Review  of  Applications  for  Federal  Grants  and  State  Loans  for  Construction  of  Waste  Treatment  Facilities 

0"tP"*                                     ^*^*^g        i96s!^9        i969!7o  percent  of  the  project  cost.  Requests  far  exceed  avail- 
Number  of  applications  re-  ^ble  moneys.  Within  procedural  limits  established  by 

viewed   150             174             175  the  federal  legislation  and  state  board  regulations,  aU 

Number  of  construction                                        ^_               ^^  plans  and  proposals  must  be  reviewed  and  appraised 

Dollars  allocated  _II""II  $13,912,000  $15,283,490  $15,000,000  and  priorities  established.  This  is  a  joint  activity  of 

^    ,  the  state  and  regional  boards.   Priorities  are   based 

on  water  pollution  control  needs  determined  by  the 

It  is  a  federal  requirement  that  the  "appropriate  regional  boards  and  reviewed  by  the  state  board.  The 

state  water  pollution  control  agency"  approve  local  gtiite  board  establishes  the  priority  based  on  a  finan- 

mumcipahties'  requests  for  federal  aid  for  the  con-  ^j^j  f^^.^^^^^  ^,hich  considers  the  cost  of  the  project, 

struction    of    waste    treatment    facilities.  ^^^   ^^^^^^   indebtedness   of   the   district   and   their 

Objectives  assessed  valuation.  The  two  priorities  are  combined 

The   objective   is   to   assist   local   organizations   in  f  ^\^  basis  for  the  statewide  priority  list.  The  state 

qualifying  for  federal  assistance,  approve  of  construe-  ^oard  certifies  projects  on  Jie  list  to  the  extent  funds 

tion  contracts,  establish  priorities  and  insure  that  the  are  available.  Actual  grants  are  made  by  the  Federal 

treatment  plants  are  capable  of  meeting  established  Water  Pollution   Control  Administration, 

waste  discharge  requirements  to  prevent  and  abate  The  board  offers  technical  advice,  establishes  pri- 

water  pollution  and  to  preserve  the  water  quality  of  orities,  and  certifies  projects.  The  staff  is  primarilj^ 

the  state 's  waters.  interested  in  assuring  that  the  proposed  treatment 

General  Description  facilities  meet  the  waste  discharge  requirements  es- 
tablished.  The   chart  below  outlines   the  number   of 

Pubhc  Law  660,  84th  Congress,  provides  grants  for  ^s  made  and  the  dollar  amounts  involved, 
the  construction  of  waste  treatment  works  up  to  30 
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I.  WATER  QUALITY  CONTROL— Continued 

5.   Review  of  Applications  for  Federal  Grants  and  State  Loans  for  Construction  of  Waste  Treatment  Facilities — Continued 

Number  Cost  of  projects 

jrants         Grants  Requests  Federal  constructed  with 

Yeai'                                                                   requested        made  amount  allocation  PL  84-660  grants 

1956-57 81            24  $7,858,487  $2,0r)3,325  $8,547,000 

1957-58 64            14  9,415,656  2,052,475  8,891,000 

1958-59 59            13  8,331,172  2,048,825  11,0.33,000 

1959-60 38            22  7,297,335  2,045,725  7,290,000 

1960-61 49            17  9,033,869  2,048,650  54,094,000 

1961-62 74            31  9,063,-520  3,981,840  28,705,000 

1962-63 85            35  10,513,250  4,767,342  18,998,000 

1963-64 84            36  12,171,690  5,384,903  16,207,000 

1964-65 86            31  12,609,080  4,979,850  19,105,000 

1965-66 93            40  17,072,970  7,582,460  27,353,000 

1966-67 128            28  33,716,960  9,314,300  29,513,000 

1967-68 150            50  44,074,140  13,912,000  41,750,000 

1968-69   (Estimated)   174           45  44,178,260  15,283,490  45,900,000 

1969-70  (Estimated)   175           45  45,000,000  15,000,000  45,000,000 

Totals   (Estimated)    1,340         431  $270,336,389  $90,455,185  $362,386,000 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $104,049       $115,346       $139,410 

Personnel  man-years 5.4  5.5  5.5 


II.  WATER   RIGHTS 


Need 


Because  of  the  generally  arid  conditions  prevailing 
in  California,  water  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  ex- 
istence and  expansion  of  agriculture  and  industry.  It 
is  also  needed  for  the  health,  safety,  recreation  and 
well  being  of  the  people.  Because  of  its  limited  supply 
it  became  necessary  to  control  the  appropriation  of 
water  so  that  the  remaining  unappropriated  water 
would  be  administered  in  a  uniform  and  equitable 
manner  and  used  to  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  state. 

Authority 

The  Water  Code  of  the  State  of  California,  Parts 
2,   3,   5,   5.1,   Sections  1005.1,   1005.2,   1051,   1051.5, 


1052,  1060  and  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Water 
Resources,  Sections  1053  through  1059  of  Part  1  of 
Division  2,  and  Section  10504  through  10507  of  Part 
2  of  Division  6  is  the  authority  for  the  activities  of 
the  Division  of  Water  Rights.  The  regulations  of  this 
Division  are  recorded  in  Subchapters  2,  3  and  4  of 
Chapter  2.1  of  the  California  Administrative  Code. 

Objectives 

To  obtain  the  greatest  beneficial  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  state,  to  prevent  waste  or  unreasonable  use  of 
water  by  administering  the  appropriation  laws,  to 
give  assistance  to  the  courts  in  determination  of  water 
rights,  and  to  maintain  a  record  of  water  diversions 
and  use  throughout  the  state. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 41.8         41.6         42.7  $930,975 

General  Fund 880,043 

Other  reimbursements 50,932 

Program  Elements : 

1.  Appropriation  of  water 40.1         38.9         40  912,993 

2.  Adjudication,  recordation  and 

special  projects 1.7           2.7           2.7  17,982 


$967,307 

923,307 
P,,000 

937,307 

30,000 


$1,003,534 

963,53.i 
.1,0,000 

973,534 

30,000 


Appropriation  of  Water 


Output 

Number  of  applications 

processed   

Number  of  inspections  made 

Number  of  permits  and  licenses 
issued 

Number  of  permits  and 

licenses  revoked 


Actual 
1967-6S 

736 
890 


Estimated 
196S-69 

750 

800 


Estimated 
1969-70 

775 
750 


713 
143 


725 
150 


700 
150 


Need 

In  California  the  need  for  water  is  great  and  the 
supply  is  limited.  The  demand  is  especially  heavy  for 
unappropriated  water.  Action  is  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  unappropriated  water  is  appropriated  in  an 
orderly  and  fair  manner  and  yet  insure  that  the 
greatest  beneficial  use  is  obtained. 
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Oijectives 

To  aceomplish  the  orderly  and  just  distribution  of 
appropriative  water  so  that  the  greatest  beneficial 
use  may  be  obtained  witli  no  adverse  effect  on  the 
overall  quality  of  the  water. 

General  Description 

Part  2  of  Division  2  of  the  Water  Code  comprises 
the  procedure  for  the  initiation  of  rights  to  appro- 
priate unappropriated  water  in  surface  streams  and 
other  surface  bodies  of  water  and  in  subterranean 
streams  flowing  through  known  and  definite  channels. 

A  water  right  by  appropriation  is  initiated  by  the 
filing  of  an  application  with  the  board.  The  applica- 
tion is  reviewed  and  public  hearings  are  held  if  the 
proposed  water  diversion  is  protested.  Field  investiga- 
tions are  made  to  establish  the  physical  facts  upon 
which  to  base  a  decision.  Upon  approval  of  the  ap- 
plication, a  permit  is  issued  setting  forth  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  water  may  be  taken  and  used. 
Upon  completion  of  diversion  facilities  and  beneficial 
use  of  the  water,  a  license  is  issued  confirming  the 
water  right. 

In  acting  upon  applications  to  appropriate  water, 
the  board  must  consider  the  relative  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  all  beneficial  uses  of  the  water  concerned 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  use  for  domestic,  irriga- 
tion, municipal,  industrial,  preservation  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  recreational,  mining  and  power  purposes, 
and  may  subject  such  appropriations  to  terms  and 
conditions  as  in  its  judgment  will  best  develop,  con- 
serve, and  utilize  in  the  public  interest  the  water 
sought  to  be  appropriated. 

All  "state  filings"  (applications  filed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Eesources  under  the  provisions  of 
Water  Code  Section  10500  in  furtherance  of  a  general 
or  coordinated  plan)   are  processed  by  this  division. 

Upon  request,  the  board  may  release  from  priority 
or  assign  any  portion  of  any  state  filing  when  the 
release  or  assignment  is  for  a  development  not  in 
conflict  with  the  general  or  coordinated  plan  for  the 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$937,307 
38.9 

$973,534 
40 

utilization  or  conservation  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  state. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $912,993 

Personnel  man-years 40.1 

Workload  Information 

As  the  supply  of  unappropriated  water  continues 
to  diminish,  the  work  required  to  process  a  given  ap- 
plication progressively  increases.  More  of  the  applica- 
tions are  protested  requiring  hearing  and/or  extensive 
field  investigation  and  study  to  determine  whether  an 
application  should  be  approved  or  denied.  In  those 
cases  Avhere  an  application  is  approved,  the  permit  is 
being  more  heavily  conditioned  to  alert  the  appropri- 
ator  to  his  obligation  to  take  positive  action  to  see 
that  his  appropriation  does  not  infringe  on  the  prior 
rights  of  others. 

As  the  need  for  manpower  increases  in  the  applica- 
tion processing  area,  any  deficiency  is  ordinarily  made 
up  by  a  reduction  in  manpower  assigned  to  the  per- 
mit and  license  field  inspection  activity.  This  latter 
activity  is  a  necessity  but  does  not  require  the  con- 
tinual day-to-day  work  force,  provided  the  deficiency 
is  made  up  in  a  reasonable  time,  and,  unfortunately, 
this  is  the  area  which  has  been  suffering  for  several 
years.  At  the  end  of  the  1967  field  season  there  were 
still  remaining  approximately  160  scheduled  inspec- 
tions which  were  not  completed.  Approximately  50 
of  this  number  were  necessary  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  license.  This  backlog  is  added  to  the  inspections 
which  subsequently  become  eligible  for  1968.  Once 
a  license  is  issued,  periodic  inspection  of  the  project 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  terms  of  the  license  current. 
There  are  presently  on  our  records  about  1,400  proj- 
ects under  license  which  have  not  been  inspected  for 
from  18  to  51  years.  Based  upon  past  experience, 
many  of  these  projects  are  either  not  in  existence  or 
are  using  less  water  than  covered  by  the  licenses  and 
represent  "paper  rights"  which,  if  timely  inspected 
and  the  licenses  reduced  or  revoked  as  appropriate, 
would  release  a  considerable  quantitj'  of  water  for 
further  appropriation. 


Adjudication,  Recordation  and  Special  Projects 
Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  j        j.  i  i  .  .,. 

1967-68        1968-69        1969-70  groundwater,  many  underground  water  supplies  are 

Beimbursed  Costs:  ,„,,,„.  or  will  be  overdrawn  in  the  Counties  of  Eiverside, 

Adjudications $2,111         $10,000         $10,000  q        -o  a-         t         a         i  -.  tt     j.  ■>-,       xi  • 

Recordations 15,871         20 000         20000  '^^^  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles,  and  Ventura.  For  this 

^  Firstno«c?s''"!!'_^_"!'li  114  loo  100  ^^^^°^  ^  history  of  water  extractions  and  diversions 

Annual 4,515  4,000  3,900  m.ust  be  recorded  and  made  available  for  water  users 

yecd  '  in  this  area. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  water  in  many  areas  of  Oijectives 
the  state,  controversies  over  the  available  water  fre-  The  adjudication  function  is  to  provide  assistance 

en 'S.,°3-  ft  "^  ^"""^  i^'  '^"-^  °^  ^^^^^^'l  to  the  courts  in  the  determination  of  water  rights  or 

engineers  and  attorneys  can  render  assistance  in  thp  +     •   -t-  *         j  ^     ^  t    •   •  _.     ..  -.^    ,. 

determination  of  the  water  rights  involved  !°  '""'V    '  t""^  T'^^l  ■''^  administrative  adjudica- 
Because  of  light  rainfall,  concentrated  population  ""    ^^^^"^  ""^*'  "^^'"^  ''  ^^'^  submitted  to  the 

changing   land   use   patterns   and   a   dependence   on  superior  court  for  final  determmation. 
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II.  WATER   RIGHTS— Continued 
Adjudication,  Recordation  and  Special  Projects — Continued 


The  recordation  function  is  designed  to  provide  a 
repository  for  information  relating  to  recordation  of 
water  extractions  and  diversions  for  the  purpose  of 
water  users  in  the  four  counties  involved.  A  fair  and 
constructive  determination  of  right  cannot  be  made 
Avithout  knowledge  of  the  physical  facts.  Before  a  just 
settlement  can  be  reached,  knowledge  of  the  common 
source  of  supplj^  and  the  quantities  of  water  available 
and  used  is  essential. 

General  Description 

The  two  procedures  in  which  the  board  may  assist 
the  courts  in  adjudications  are  designated  as  (1)  court 
references,  under  which  the  board  is  appointed  referee 
in  actions  before  a  court,  and  (2)  statutory  adjudica- 
tions, wherein  a  determination  is  initiated  through 
petition  to  the  board  by  the  affected  users.  Both 
procedures  culminate  in  a  court  decree  defining  both 
riparian  and  appropriative  rights. 

The  appropriate  costs  incurred  in  performing  the 
duties  in  this  function  are  reimbursed  to  the  board 
by  the  parties  involved. 

In  the  recordation  function  each  person  who  ex- 
tracts more  than  25  acre-feet  of  water  from  the  ground 
in  any  year  in  the  Counties  of  Ventura,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  is  required  to  file  with 
the  board  annual  notices  or  statements  pertinent  to 
such  extractions.  The  cost  to  the  state  to  administer 
this  recordation  program  is  reimbursed  through  a  fee 
paid  by  the  water  users  with  each  notice  of  extraction. 
The  fee  is  fixed  by  the  board  to  be  sufficient  on  the 
average  to  reimburse  for  the  costs  entailed  in  record- 
ing the  water  use  and  maintaining  the  records.  Due 
to  recent  changes  in  the  law,  the  number  of  reports 


to  be  processed  will  be  reduced  by  approximately 
one-sixth  and  the  reimbursements  by  a  like  amount. 

Special  Projects 

Upon  request,  the  board  will  investigate  and  deter- 
mine the  facts  concerning  controversial  information 
contained  in  a  water  extraction  notice  filed  under  the 
recordation  function.  The  cost  of  such  an  investigation 
and  determination  must  be  paid  by  the  requesting  en- 
tity. The  board's  determination  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  in  any  subsequent  court  proceed- 
ings. 

Related  to  this  function  is  the  administration  of  the 
act  authorizing  the  retention  of  groundwater  rights  in 
eight  counties  of  southern  California  when  extractions 
are  reduced  by  use  of  water  from  an  alternate  non- 
tributary  source.  No  fees  are  involved  in  this  activity 
and  the  expenditure  is  very  minor. 

Under  the  authority  of  Part  5.1  of  Division  2  of 
the  Water  Code,  the  board  is  compiling  an  increas- 
ingly valuable  record  of  surface  water  diversion  and 
use  throughout  the  state.  This  is  resulting  from  the 
effort  being  made  to  obtain  statements  from  all  indi- 
viduals presently  diverting  water  from  any  lake,  river 
or  stream.  Any  person  who  diverts  water  from  a  sur- 
face stream  or  body  of  water  and  does  not  have  this 
diversion  recorded  with  a  state  agency  is  to  file  vsdth 
the  board  a  statement  of  the  diversion  and  use. 

Miscellaneous  requests  for  special  investigations 
from  board  members,  other  state  agencies  or  the  Legis- 
lature fall  into  this  special  projects  function. 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

$17,982 
1.7 

$30,000 
2.7 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$30,000 
2.7 


III.  SAN   FRANCISCO  BAY-DELTA  WATER  QUALITY  CONTROL  STUDY  PROGRAM 


Need 


Serious  water  pollution  and  water  quality  problems 
presently  exist  and  are  getting  worse  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  Delta  areas. 

Before  a  solution  could  even  be  considered,  a  co- 
ordinated, comprehensive  and  multidisciplined  study 
had  to  be  made.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Legislature 
in  1965,  authorized  a  comprehensive  three-year  San 
Francisco  Bay-Delta  Water  Quality  Control  Study  to 
be  made. 

Authority 

The  study  was  authorized  by  Chapter  1351,  Statutes 
of  1965 ;  known  as  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Law 
of  1965. 


Oijectives 

The  legislation  specified  that  three  reports  were  to 
be  made  on  the  San  Francisco  Bay-Delta  study.  Two 
of  these  reports,  a  preliminary  report  dated  February, 
1966  and  a  progress  report  as  of  January,  1967  have 
been  submitted.  The  third  and  final  report,  represent- 
ing program  findings  and  recommendations,  is  to  be 
submitted  on  the  90th  legislative  day  of  the  1969 
session,  and  will  provide  recommendations  for  water 
quality  management  for  the  waters  of  the  bay  and 
delta. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


San  Francisco  Bay-Delta  Water  Qual- 
ity Control  Study 9.8         10.2             -  $1,462,988 

General  Fund 1,301,813 

Federal  funds 161,175 


$528,325 

430,000 

98.325 
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Need 


IV.  ADMINISTRATION 

Objectives 


The  two  engineeriug  divisions  and  the  nine  regional 
boards  of  the  "Water  Eesources  Control  Board  require 
executive  leadership,  policy  guidance,  legal  advice  and 
coordination  of  effort  for  the  most  efficient  accom- 
plishment of  their  objectives.  In  addition,  they  re- 
quire the  normal  administrative  and  housekeeping 
services  that  all  organizations  must  have  to  function. 


To  provide  the  leadership,  guidance,  legal  counsel 
and  coordination  to  most  effectively  control  the  water 
quality  and  water  rights  to  insure  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  people  of  the  state.  To  also  provide  adminis- 
trative services  consisting  of  budgeting,  aecountuig, 
personnel  services,  training,  stenographic  services,  fil- 
ing and  mailing,  duplicating  and  procurement  of 
equipment  and  supplies. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 

(General  Fund)    39.9        43            43  $521,764 

Program  Elements : 

1.  Executive  Office 6.3           9              9  172,007 

2.  Legal  Office 5.1           5              5  109,557 

3.  Administrative  Services 28.5         29            29  240,200 

Less  amounts  distributed  to  other  programs : 

Water  QuaUty  Control -286,970 

TTater  Rights  -23i,794 

Net  Totals  Administration  - 


Executive  Office 


$579,006 

208,807 
112,435 
257,764 

S1845S 
-260,553 


The  five  appointed  board  members  and  the  execu- 
tive officer,  along  with  clerical  help,  are  responsible 
for  establishing  overall  policy,  giving  guidance,  co- 
ordinating on  a  statewide  level  and  representing  all 
the  varied  interest  in  the  complex  field  of  water  qual- 
ity and  water  rights. 


Input 


Expenditures      

Personnel  man-years 


$599,522 

211,000 
127,150 
261,372 

-329,737 
-269,785 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1368-69  1969-70 

$172,007  $208,807  $211,000 
6.3                   9  9 


Legal  Office 


Interprets  laws  and  gives  legal  advice  and  assistance 
to  board  members  and  staff  personnel,  including  the 
board  members  and  staff  of  the  nine  regional  boards. 
Drafts  board  regulations  and  legislation  relating  to 
water  quality  and  rights  matters. 


Input 


Expenditures      

Personnel  man-years 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-^8  1968-69  1969-70 

$109,557  $112,435  $127,150 
5.1                   5  5 


Administrative  Services 


Provides  the  administrative  and  business  services 
required  for  the  effective  functioning  of  the  oper- 
ating units.  This  includes  responsibility  for : 

Budget  preparation  and  control;  accounting;  re- 
cruitment, promotion  and  classification;  mainte- 
nance of  personnel  records;  timekeeping  and  pay; 
travel  arrangements  and  expense  claims;  training; 


stenographic  services;  files  and  records  manage- 
ment; mail  and  shipping;  equipment  and  supplies; 
reproduction;  data  processing;  and  reception  desk. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-€S 


Expenditures      $240,200 

Personnel  man-years 28.5 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$257,764 
29 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$261,372 
29 
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ASSISTANCE   FOR  CONSTRUCTION   OF   SEWERAGE  AND   STORM   DRAINAGE   FACILITIES 


EXPENDITURES 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


ESTIMATED 
1969-70 
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SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Assistance  for  construction  of  sewerage  and  storm  drainage  facili- 
ties    $2,632,098  $3,315,000             $163,002 

State  Water  Quality  Control  Fund  a 855,100  5,091,998                163,002 

General  Fund  1,776,998  -1,776,998 

Need  General  Description 

The  rapidly  increasing  industrialization  in  Califor-  At  present  this  program  has  19  on-going  projects, 

nia  is  causing  an  ever-growing  problem  with  regard  the  majority  of  which  are  located  in  the  Lake  Tahoe 

to   water   quality   in   the   state's   natural   lakes   and  region.   In   addition  to  various  other  legislation  in- 

streams.  There  is  an  acute  need  at  this  time  to  attempt  volving  specific   projects,    Chapter   138,   Statutes  of 

to  alleviate  the  damage  caused  by  pollutants  to  lakes  1964,  as  amended  by  Chapter  155,  Statutes  of  1966, 

and  streams  in  order  that  these  natural  heritages  may  and  Chapter  1446,  Statutes  of  1967,  provides  that  dur- 

be  preserved  for  the  future.  ing  fiscal  years  1967-68  to  1971-72,  inclusive,  $2,000,- 

Oiiectives  ^^^  °^  ^^®  °^^  ^^^  '^^'^^  8'^^  revenue  payable  to  the 

state  shall  be  deposited  annually  in  the  State  Water 
The  two-fold  objectives  of  this  program  are  to  com-  Quality  Control  Fund.  These  funds  are  to  be  available 
bat  and  prevent  the  effect  of  pollution  to  lakes  and  when  appropriated  by  the  Legislature,  for  capital  out- 
streams  and  to  provide  loans  for  storm  drainage  lay  expenditures  for  works  to  prevent  and  correct 
facilities  in  areas  of  the  state  subject  to  sudden  and  water  pollution  and  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
violent  storms  which  can  as  a  result  break  down  the  waste  water  reclamation  projects, 
natural  barriers  of  a  water  body.  ,   ,,     .^ 

Authority 

The  State  "Water  Quality  Control  Fund  is  a  re- 
volving fund  created  by  Chapter  1551,  Statutes  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  loans  to  districts  and 
municipalities  for  sewage  and  drainage  facilities. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,  assistance  for  construction  of  sewage  and  storm  drainage 

facilities  $2,632,098  $3,315,000 

State  Water  Quality  Control  Fund  a 855,100  5.091,998 

General  Fund  1,776,998  -1,776,998 

a  A  nongovernmental  cost  fund.  Neither  expenditures  nor  receipts  are  included  in  overall  budget  totals. 


$163,002 

163,002 
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OFFICE   OF   NUCLEAR   ENERGY 

Headquarters  at  Sacramento 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

OiBce  of  Nuclear  Energy 

(General  Fund) 

Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1959-70 

$42,589 

$43,069 

$46,688 

2.4 

2.1 

2.1 

OFFICE  OF  NUCLEAR  ENERGY 


Need 


The  peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  radiation 
can  be  instrumental  in  improving  the  health,  ■welfare 
and  economic  productivity  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  California  if  properly  utilized,  and  may  be  haz- 
ardous to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public  if  care- 
lessty  or  excessively  employed. 

Oijectives 

(a)  Encourage  the  constructive  development  of  in- 
dustries producing  or  utilizing  atomic  energy  and 
radiation  and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  exposure  of 
the  public  to  ionizing  radiation. 

(b)  Have  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
state  whieli  are  concerned  with  atomic  energy  and 
radiation  and  its  various  applications  develop  pro- 
grams designed  to  protect  the  people  of  the  state  from 
unnecessary  exposure  to  radiation. 

(e)  Assure  the  coordination  of  the  programs  of  the 
state  agencies  and  the  laws,  rules  and  regulations  in- 
cident thereto  and  to  insure  the  coordination  of  these 
activities  with  the  development  and  regulatory  activi- 
ties of  local  agencies,  other  states  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

(d)  Keep  the  public,  labor,  industry,  and  all  other 
legitimate  interests  as  completely  informed  as  possible 
on  all  matters  relating  to  peacetime  atomic  energy  and 
radiation  development  and  control  in  this  state. 

General  Description 

Paramount  among  current  activities  is  that  of  in- 
suring an  orderly  and  timely  process  for  selecting, 


evaluating,  and  approving  sites  for  nuclear  power 
plants.  This  activity  is  conducted  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Resources  Agency  Power  Plant  Siting 
Committee.  The  need  for  a  single  point  of  contact  in 
state  government  in  this  specific  problem  area  is  clear. 
The  use  of  nuclear  fuel  promises  low-cost  electricity  in 
non-smog  producing  plants.  Large  nuclear-powered 
dual-purpose  plants,  to  generate  electricity  and  desalt 
sea  water,  are  vital  to  California.  Our  utilities  are 
heavily  committed  in  this  area;  yet  the  lead  time  on 
selecting  sites  for  such  plants  is  now  running  approxi- 
mately seven  years. 

A  wide  range  of  other  industrial,  educational,  and 
medical  applications  of  nuclear  energy  must  be  moni- 
tored and  the  state 's  interests  and  efforts  coordinated. 
Such  applications  include  use  of  radiation  in  food 
processing,  in  medical  and  dental  diagnosis  and  ther- 
apJ^  as  a  source  of  heat  and  energy  in  space  and  ocean 
research,  and  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  for  peace- 
ful purposes. 

Enabling  legislation  was  passed  during  the  1968 
session  for  California's  membership  in  the  Western 
Interstate  Nuclear  Compact  (WINC),  the  two  major 
objectives  of  which  are  to  provide  a  unified  govern- 
mental voice  at  the  federal  level,  and  to  provide  a 
vehicle  through  which  uniform  state  regulations  per- 
taining to  interstate  commerce  in  the  nuclear  field 
may  be  handled. 

In  aU  cases  safety  is  of  vital  importance,  and,  in  a 
very  related  sense,  accurate  governmental  and  public 
knowledge  is  absolutely  essential. 

Authority 

Chapter  1819,  Statutes  of  1959. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 
(General  Fund) 


2.4 


2.1 


2.1 


$42,589 


$43,069 


$46,688 
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RECLAMATION   BOARD 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL 

1967-6S 

Flood  Control $3,766,478 

Reimhursements — Capital   Outlay    -3,766,JfiS 

NET  TOTALS.  PROGRAM 

Departmental   costs — support   ($1,242,169) 

Personnel  man-years 92.2 


ESTIMATED 

196S-69 
$3,389,983 
-3,3S9,9S3 


($1,319,951) 
92.8 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 
$3,375,202 
-3,375,Z02 


($1,443,635) 
101.2 


FLOOD  CONTROL 

Output  Authority 

The  Eeclamation  Board  is  developing  meaningful  Authority  is  contained  m  the  "Water  Code  under 

and  quantifiable  measures  of  output  benefits.  The  pro-  Division  5,  Part  2,  Chapter  4 ;  Part  3,   Chapter  1 ; 

gram  effectiveness  and  accomplishments  are  related  to  Part  4,  Chapters  1  through  8 ;  and  Division  6,  Part  6, 

a  combination  of  the  foUowiag  categories:  Chapter  2,  Article  2. 

1.  Flood  damages  prevented  under  project  design  Objectives 
flood  conditions  by:    (a)    Completed  pro.iects,  $283.- 

500,000;  (b)  Projects  under  construction,  $76,000,000;  W  To    provide    required    lands,    easements    and 

(c)  Authorized  projects,  not  yet  started,  $25,750,000.  rights-of-way  and  associated  relocations  m  accordance 

„.            ^    e  £  J      T  £     J            I.       J  2.    i.            ^  with  the  construction  schedule  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 

2.  Amount  of  federal  funds  spent  and  to  be  spent  ^^  ^  minimum  overall  cost  to  the  state. 

on  flood  control  Projects  m  Calif ornia  because  of  the  (3^  ^o  insure  continuing  and  adequate  maintenance 

assurances  furnished  by  the  board  to  the  federal  gov-  ^^^  operation  of  all  completed  projects  in  accordance 

ernmen  .  ,^^^j^  federal  and  state  regulations. 

3.  Flood  claims  prevented.  (3)   To   plan   and   promote   needed   flood   control 

projects    and/or    flood    plain    management    and    en- 

Need  croachment  control  in  cooperation  with  the  Corps  of 

mi,         IT            •             i    i-       £      ii,     1         c  v*  Engineers  and  local  interests. 

The  public  requires  protection  tor  the  loss  01  lite  ^,          .            .             -,■■,<•      -mm  ^n 

and  damage  to  property  which  are  caused  by  un-  The  active  projects  and  estimated  costs  tor  1969- (0 

controlled  flood  waters.  It  is  a  long-standing  policy  lollow: 

at  both  state  and  federal  levels  that  the  reduction  of  Sacramento  Eiver  and  tributaries $1,207,807 

flood  damage  losses  is  in  the  public  interest.  ^^^n  Joaquin  Kiver  and  tributaries 290,961 

Within  the  drainage  basins  of  the  Sacramento  and  Mormon  Slough 353,646 

San   Joaquin   Kivers,    the   required   flood   protection  Chowchilla  Kiver 127,837 

can  best  be  furnished  by  the  joint  federal-state-local  Fresno  Eiver 336,365 

effort  of  the  Eeclamation  Board's  Flood  Control  Pro-  Sacramento  Eiver  bank  protection 1,058,586 

gram.  Expenditure  details  are  reported  in  Capital  Outlay. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  programs 92.2         93.6         92.2  $3,766,478           $3,414,907           $3,263,701 

Workload  adjustments -           -0.8           9  -               -24,924                111,501 

Totals,   Flood   Control   92.2         92.S       101.2  $3,766,478           $3,389,983           $3,375,202 

Reimhursements    -3,766,^78           -S,3S9,9S3           -3,375,202 

Program  Elements : 

Right-of-wav  acquisition _<•-_         67            59.8         71.2  $2,497,737           $2,621,684           $2,000,314 

Operations  and  maintenance 7.2         15            11  919,140                412,128             1,002,293 

Administration   (undistributed)    18            18            19  349,601                356,171                372,595 

Right-of-Way  Acquisition 

Output                                     196^       ?96S^9'       ile^TO*  Eelocations  of  public  and  private  facilities  along 

Ownerships  acquired 176             175             175  the  right-of-way  must  be  accomplished  in  accordance 

Acquisition    completed   on   un-  with  the  COrps  schedule. 

closed  ownerships 38  36  68 

Dollars      of     relocations      ac-  rthii>nfiiip<< 

complished    $421,479    $1,011,000    $1,165,000  ^ojvlvivk^ 

Revenues  obtained $500,103      $500,000      $500,000  ^j^    Obtain   possession   for   construction   on   about 

Tifeed  79  ownerships; 

Eight-of-way  must  be  furnished  to  the   Corps  of  (2)   Complete   acquisition   on   about   175   unclosed 

Engineers  prior  to  the  initiation  of  project  construe-  ownersnips; 

tion.  In  addition,  if  the  cost  of  right-of-way  is  to  be  (3)   Initiate  right-of-way  acquisition  activities  on 

held    at    a    minimum,    pending    condemnation    cases  about  92  ownerships ; 

must  be   closed   as  rapidly   as   possible   and  the   re-  (4)   Design  and  supervise  construction  of  $1,165,000 

quired  planning  functions  carried  out.  of  project  relocations ; 
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RECLAMATION   BOARD — Confinued 

FLOOD  CONTROL— Continued 
Right-of-Way  Acquisition — Continued 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$2,621,684 
59.8 

$2,000,314 

71.2 

(5)  Participate  in  preprojeet  planning  and  flood 
plain  management  studies ; 

(6)  Maximize  revenue. 

General  Description 

The  right-of-way  acquisition  element  consists  of  all 
tasks  required  for  the  possession  and  ultimate  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  from  preprojeet  planning  to 
those  tasks  required  "for  the  concurrent  relocation  of 
public  and  private  facilities.  The  right-of-way  ac- 
quisition activity  is  considered  concluded  at  the  time 
the  completed  project  or  unit  is  turned  over  to  the 
local  entity,  except  for  the  tasks  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  condemnation  cases  and  possible  litigation 
other  than  condemnation.  This  activity  also  includes 
management  of  the  acquired  property  to  maximize 
revenue. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures      $2,497,737 

Personnel  man-years 67 

Workload  Information 

Workload  plans  for  the  various  units  participating 
in  the  Flood  Control  Program  are  shoivn  in  the  fol- 
lowing tabulations.  There  are  several  important  fac- 
tors which  must  be  recognized  in  any  review  of  these 
plans. 

A.  The  board's  workload  is  not  entirely  within  the 
control  of  the  board.  Workload  is  dependent  on  fed- 
eral and  state  authorization  of  projects  and  the  rate 
of  federal  funding. 

B.  The  board  has  devoted  its  effort  almost  exclu- 
sively toward  the  objective  of  furnishing  right-of-way 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  time  to  meet  advertising 
dates.  Other  objectives  of  necessity  have  been  given 
minor  roles.  The  result  of  this  process  has  been  the 
generation  of  backlogs  in  areas  which  could  be  de- 
ferred, such  as  condemnation  and  encroachment  con- 
trol. 

C.  The  board's  work  involves  a  large  number  of 
highly  specialized  technical  and  professional  disci- 
plines in  a  small  staff.  For  this  reason,  the  board's 
workload  plans  are  described  by  tasks,  which  may  cut 
across  organizational  lines. 

D.  Performance  factors  have  been  developed,  where 
possible,  for  each  task.  The  performance  factors 
stated  are  the  best  available  at  the  present  time 
within  staff  and  accounting  capabilities  and  will  be 
revised  annually. 

E.  These  workload  estimates  are  based  on  proposed 
construction  schedules  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
which  are  subject  to  delays,  modifications,  and  accel- 
erations. 

1.  A  performance  factor  of  95  ownerships  (revised 
up  from  83)  is  used  in  computing  the  staff  required 
for  the  Field  Surveys  function  with  a  crew-year  being 
equal  to  four  man-years.  Therefore,  the  projected 
1969-70  worldoad  of  285  ownerships  will  necessitate 
3  survey  crews,  or  12  man-years  for  this  function. 


Field  surveys  consist  of  the  physical  location  of  prop- 
erty lines  with  respect  to  project  construction  surveys 
and  the  permanent  marking  of  acquired  right-of-way. 
The  work  is  essential  to  the  required  description  of 
right-of-way  to  be  acquired  and  since  the  results  will 
eventually  be  legally  recorded  in  deed  form,  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  is  mandatory.  In  addition,  the  unit 
is  required  to  furnish  additional  surveys  as  needed 
for  planning,  condemnation  engineering,  encroach- 
ments and  project  modifications. 

2.  The  Preliminary  Engineering  function  projects 
a  1969-70  workload  of  18  owner.ships  at  a  perform- 
ance factor  of  60  ownerships  per  man-year  requiring 
a  staff  of  3  positions. 

Preliminary  engineering  comprises  all  work  done 
on  projects  prior  to  corps  design.  Work  consists  of 
initial  site  review,  contact  with  affected  landowners 
and  coordination  with  the  corps  design  staff.  These 
actions  tend  to  reduce  project  right-of-way  cost  by 
altering  project  design,  where  possible,  to  reflect  right- 
of-way  conditions.  In  addition,  the  subsequent  process 
of  negotiation  is  simplified,  since  negotiators  can  be 
certain  that  owners'  facilities  have  been  properly  re- 
located. 

3.  A  projected  1969-70  workload  in  the  Bight-of- 
Way  Engineering  function  of  198  ownerships  will  re- 
quire a  staff  of  11  positions  for  the  budget  year. 
"This  is  computed  from  a  performance  factor  of  18 
ownerships  per  man-year  (revised  up  from  14). 

Right-of-way  engineering  includes  the  writing  of 
legal  descriptions  of  land  to  be  acquired  and  drafting 
of  required  maps.  The  work  involves  utilization  of 
field  survey  and  corps  design  information  in  determin- 
ing the  extent  of  land  required  from  each  landowner, 
calculating  the  boundaries  and  area  of  each  parcel, 
writing  this  description  in  a  legally  acceptable  form 
and  drafting  the  required  maps  for  appraisal,  con- 
demnation or  deeds.  Quite  frequently  revisions  in 
corps  design  will  require  several  cycles  of  this  process. 
The  right-of-way  description  will  ultimately  be  re- 
corded as  a  part  of  the  deed,  making  precision  man- 
datory. The  task  also  includes  land  inventory,  i.e., 
filing,  indexing^,  and  plotting  of  all  ownerships  to  in- 
sure an  adequate  reference  of  property  acquired  and 
to  avoid  duplication  of  acquisition  and  to  insure  ade- 
quate reference  for  revenue-producing  activities. 

This  task  is  critical,  since  none  of  the  other  phases 
of  acquisition  can  proceed  until  the  maps  and  descrip- 
tions are  available. 

4.  The  Appraisals  function  uses  a  performance  fac- 
tor of  40  ownerships  per  man-year  to  arrive  at  a 
figTire  of  3  positions  for  required  staff  for  a  1969-70 
projected  workload  of  12  o-mierships. 

The  appraisal  task  consists  of  placing  a  value  on 
property  improvements  or  rights  to  be  acquired  by  the 
board  and  evaluating  the  effect  of  acquisition  on  re- 
maining contiguous  properties.  The  work  consists  of 
several  field  reviews  of  the  property,  research  lor  com- 
parable sales,  valuation  of  property  or  improvements 
acquired  and  frequently  a  "before  and  after"  evalua- 
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FLOOD   CONTROL— Continued 


tion  of  the  entire  ownership  to  assess  damages.  The 
work  i)ivolves  exercise  of  a  great  deal  of  professional 
judgment  and  must  be  performed  with  great  eare  if 
the  principle  of  "just  compensation"  is  to  be  upheld. 
The  valuation  work  is  particularly  important  to  the 
board's  operation  since  the  order  for  possession,  which 
allows  con-struction  to  begin,  cannot  be  filed  until  a 
value  has  been  established  on  the  rights  taken  and  a 
deposit  made. 

5.  The  Negotiations  function  uses  a  performance 
factor  of  25  ownerships  per  man-year  to  arrive  at  a 
required  staff  of  7  positions  for  the  1969-70  pro- 
jected workload  of  175  ownerships. 

Negotiation  work  consists  primarily  of  the  resolving 
of  valuation  differences  with  landowners.  This  task 
culminates  in  capital  outlay  and  actual  property  ac- 
quisition. In  addition  to  direct  negotiations,  the  sec- 
tion must  also  clear  exceptions  in  title,  obtain  re- 
quired approvals,  participate  in  the  service  of  legal 
documents,  assist  in  the  conduct  of  condemnation 
trials  and  process  parcels  through  escrow.  This  latter 
activity  requires  one  man  full  time. 

The  negotiation  process  is  vital  to  the  board's  ob- 
jective of  project  cost  reduction.  Right-of-way  costs 
are  markedly  reduced  when  acquisition  is  obtained  by 
negotiated  settlement  rather  than  by  condemnation. 
Ultimate  right-of-way  costs  can  also  he  reduced,  even 
after  condemnations  have  been  filed,  if  the  negotiation 
pressure  is  maintained. 

6.  Condemnation  and  Property  Management  Serv- 
ices staff  is  computed  at  a  rate  of  60  ownerships  filed 
per  man-year.  Using  this  performance  factor  and  a 
1969-70  workload  projection  of  180  ovsTierships  filed, 
this  function  requires  a  staff  of  3  positions  for  the 
budget  year. 

The  processes  involved  in  filing  an  action  in  eminent 
domain  are  established  by  law.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude the  preparation  of  the  condemnation  resolution, 
preparation  and  service  of  the  order  of  possession  and 
liaison  between  the  board  and  the  Attorney  General's 
office.  If  negotiations  subsequently  prove  impossible, 
the  summons  and  complaints  must  be  prepared  and 
served.  In  both  cases,  multiple  preparation  and  serv- 
ices are  required  to  include  all  subordinate  interests  in 
the  condemned  property.  Detailed  records  are  re- 
quired through  final  release  of  deposited  funds.  In- 
cluded in  this  task  is  the  leasing  and  sale  of  board- 
owned  property.  Though  minor  staff  effort  is  involved. 


Right-of-Way  Acquisition — Continued 

the  returns  are  significant,  now  averaging  $500,000 
per  year.  To  date  the  board  has  returned  about  $8.5 


million  to  the  treasury  representing  a  significant  bene- 
fit from  land  management. 

7.  Performance  factors  of  nine  appraisal  reports  per 
man-year  and  nine  engineering  reports  per  man-year 
are  used  to  determine  the  staff  required  in  the  Expert 
Engineering  and  Valuation  function.  With  a  1969-70 
projected  workload  of  63  ownerships  this  function 
requires  7  positions  to  perform  its  task. 

This  task  includes  preparation  of  engineering  and 
appraisal  reports  covering  the  property  ujider  con- 
demnation, preparation  of  required  exhibits,  liaison 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  testimony  at  the  trial. 
The  task  also  includes  work  on  litigation  other  than 
condemnation. 

Both  engineering  and  appraisal  work  for  trials  re- 
quire the  highest  degree  of  professional  skill  and 
judgment.  Adequate  preparation  for  trial  will  reduce 
the  ultimate  cost  of  right-of-way,  both  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  verdict  and  encouraging  landowners  to 
negotiate  before  trial.  Preprojeet  planning,  including 
cooperation  with  otlier  agencies,  adoption  of  plans  and 
project  justification,  are  included  in  this  task. 

8.  The  performance  factor  for  Design  and  Con- 
struction is  computed  by  multiplying  the  direct  pay- 
ment estimate  bj^  7%  to  determine  the  total  cost  of 
design  and  construction  supervision.  This  is  divided 
by  $15,000  to  arrive  at  the  positions  needed. 

Direct  payment  activities  for  1969-70  total  $1,714,- 
300.  This  will  require  a  staff  of  8  positions. 

This  task  includes  engineering  design  of  structures 
which  must  be  relocated  to  clear  the  right-of-way  for 
corps  construction  and  for  the  design  of  major  flood 
control  modifications.  Work  involves  field  surveys, 
foundation  testing,  structural  and  hydraulic  design, 
preparation  of  construction  plans,  specifications  and 
estimates,  advertising  and  contract  award.  Proper  con- 
duct of  the  work  is  necessary  to  assure  the  safety  of 
the  public. 

This  task  also  includes  supervision  of  construction 
contracts  awarded  by  the  board,  relocations  accom- 
plished by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  using  board  funds, 
and  utility  relocations. 

9.  In  addition  to  the  above,  this  element  requires 
17.2  positions  for  which  no  specific  performance  fac- 
tors have  yet  been  established. 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


with 


Percent    of    levee    miles 
good  or  better  ratings 

Encroachment  permits  granted 

Unauthorized  encroachments 
removed 

Project     modifications     under 

construction      $11,252 

Ownerships     over     which     en- 
croachment lines  established  2 


83% 
383 

42 


Estimated 
196S-69 

85% 
450 


60 

$786,000 
20 


Operations  and  Maintenance 

Need 


Estimated 
1969-70 

85% 
450 

240 

$685,000 

103 


Projects  which  are  inadequately  maintained  can 
deteriorate,  with  disastrous  consequences.  For  this 
reason,  the  board  is  required  to  supervise  maintenance 
practices  and  to  exert  control  over  encroachments. 
The  board  is  also  required  to  act  in  the  case  of  a  mal- 
function of  a  major  portion  of  a  completed  project 
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FLOOD  CONTROL— Continued 
Operations  and  Maintenance — Continued 


Oijectives 

(11  To  assure  a  high  standard  of  maintenance  on 
all  project  works; 

(2)  To  rid  the  system  of  all  incompatible  encroach- 
ments ; 

(3)  To  modify  the  projects  as  necessary  to  insure 
proper  and  safe  operation ; 

(4)  To  develop  plans  to  permit  orderly  ntilization 
of  flood  plains. 

General  Description 

There  are  1.490  miles  of  project  levees  in  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  The  state,  acting 
through  the  board,  under  authority  of  the  Water  Code, 
has  guaranteed  the  maintenance  of  these  levees  in  ac- 
cordance with  federal  and  state  regulations  and  has 
indemnified  the  federal  government.  The  board  must 
insure  that  local  entities  maintain  the  leeves  to  a  high 
standard  and  prevent  imauthorized  and  hazardous  en- 
croachments. The  board  exercises  its  authority  through 
police  powers  and  property  rights  and  such  effort  re- 
quires coordination  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Department  of  Water  Resources  and  the  Attorney 
General. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures      $919,140 

Personnel  man-years 7.2 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$412,128  $1,002,293 

15  11 


Workload  Information 

Maintenance  Supervision  projects  450  applications 
and  240  encroachments  to  be  filed  in  the  budget  year. 
Using  performance  factors  of  225  permits  per  man- 
year   (up  from  180)  and  60  encroachments  removed 


per  man-year  (up  from  50)  and  appljang  these  figures 
to  the  projected  1969-70  workload  of  450  applications 
and  240  encroachments  this  function  will  require  a 
staff  of  two  and  four  positions  respectively. 

The  process  of  permit  processing  involves  field  re- 
view, liaison  with  the  Department  of  Water  Resources 
and  the  corps  and  board  staff,  presentation  to  the 
board  and  inspection  to  assure  that  the  orders  of  the 
board  have  been  followed.  Applications  for  complex 
encroachments  may  be  revised  several  times,  resulting 
in  multiple  cycles  of  this  work.  The  level  of  work  is 
established  by  the  number  of  applications  received. 
Workload  is  expected  to  increase  as  the  board  exerts 
pressure  toward  control  of  encroachments.  The  re- 
moval of  illegal  encroachments  is  accomplished  under 
provisions  of  Article  6,  Chapter  3,  Part  4  of  the  Water 
Code.  The  work  involved  consists  of  locating  the  en- 
croachments, field  inspection  and  report  preparation, 
liaison  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
Water  Resources  and  the  Attorney  General's  office, 
filing  the  complaint  and  inspection  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  the  order  of  the  court.  These  are  presently 
about  4,500  unauthorized  encroachments  within  our 
area  of  jurisdiction.  The  requested  staff  for  encroach- 
ment removal  represents  an  intensification  of  our 
existing  program  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  12-year 
program,  at  the  requested  level,  will  clear  the  Flood 
Control  System  of  unauthorized  encroachments  and 
prevent  new  ones. 

In  addition,  this  element  requires  5  positions  for 
which  no  specific  performance  factors  have  yet  been 
established. 


Administration 

General  Description  Administration  components : 

.     .  Actual 

Admmistration  includes  the  cost  of  executive  direc-  1967-6S 

tion  from  the  board;  legal  services;  guidance  and  re-  Management    _ $101,665 

■,  n  ■  ■  ■    T.     J.  J      J     -    -  i     i-  Administrative  services 76,6(7 

View  of  engmeermg.  right-of-way  and  admmistration  Common  operating  costs 163,638 1 

activities;  the  administrative  services  of  accounting  Equipment     7,621 

and  budgeting,   executive  and  indirect  stenographic  ^^^.^j^^   Administration   $349,601 

services,  duplication,  central  files,  personnel  and  tram-  Personnel  man-years 18 

ing.  Common  operating  expenses,  and  equipment. 
These  costs  are  prorated  to  the  projects  on  the  basis 
of  direct  costs. 

1  Includes  (a)  litigation  other  than  condemnation,  $49,167;  (b)  Levee  maintenance  study,  $10,000. 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$122,785 

92,607 

119,408 

21,371 

Estimated 
1969-70 
$139,898 

96,372 
124,033 

12,292 

$356,171 
18 

$372,595 
19 
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COLORADO  RIVER  BOARD 

Headquarters  at  Los  Angeles 

Program  Objectives 


The  Colorado  Eirer  Board  of  California  has  the 
continuing  and  basic  duty  and  responsibility  under 
state  law  (Stat,  of  1937,  now  part  5  of  Division  6  of 
the  Water  Code)  of  protecting  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  State  of  California,  its  agencies  and  citizens  in 
the  water  and  power  resources  of  the  Colorado  River 
System.  It  accomplishes  this  program  by  conducting 
investigations,  writing  and  reviewing  reports,  engag- 
ing in  interstate  conferences,  appearing  at  hearings 
before  legislative  committees,  advising  and  assisting 
California   congressmen  on   legislation    affecting   the 


Colorado  River,  negotiating  with  representatives  of 
other  states  and  the  federal  government,  assisting  the 
State  Attorney  General  in  existing  or  prospective  liti- 
gation pertaining  to  the  Colorado  River,  and  partici- 
pating in  activities  relating  to  the  management  and 
augmentation  of  the  river. 


Actual 
1967-68 


Protection  of  California's  Col- 
orado River  Rights  and 
Interests  (General  Fund)  $259,996 

Personnel  man-years 16.9 


Estimated 
1968-69 


$276,098 
16.9 


Estimated 
1969-70 


$289,426 
17.1 


SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 
Protection  of  California's  Colorado  River  Rights  and  Interests 


Need 


The  irrigation  of  about  700,000  acres  of  lands  in 
the  Palo  Verde,  Yuma,  Imperial  and  Coaehella  Valleys 
plus  the  furnishing  of  domestic,  municipal,  industrial 
and  agricultural  water  supplies,  and  hydroelectric 
energy  to  the  metropolitan  coastal  plain  region  of 
Southern  California,  with  a  present  population  of  ap- 
proximately 10,000,000,  depends  upon  the  integral  and 
full  realization  of  California's  Colorado  River  rights. 
California  citizens  have  invested  about  $800,000,000 
in  facilities  for  use  of  Colorado  River  water  and 
power.  These  projects  serve  more  than  half  the  state's 
population  and  encompass  more  than  half  its  assessed 
valuation. 

Because  the  water  supply  of  the  river  system  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  Colorado  River  Compact  allocations 
and  requirements  of  the  seven  basin  states  and  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty,  there  has  long  existed  keen 
competition  among  various  interests  for  the  rights  to 
use  of  the  water. 

objective 

The  objective  of  the  board's  program  is  to  protect 
California's  rights  and  interests  in  the  water  and 
power  resources  of  the  Colorado  River.  This  is  ac- 
complished through  continuing  investigations  and 
negotiations  with  other  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, legislation,  administrative  decrees  and  litigation, 


if  necessary.  Further,  the  board  develops  a  single 
state  position  among  the  California  interests  that 
otherwise  may  present  divergent  views  on  plans  and 
programs.  The  board's  work  is  accomplished  through 
the  three  program  elements  of  Protection  of  Existing 
Rights,  Augmentation,  and  Water  Quality. 

General  Description 

The  functions  of  the  board  require  intensive  study 
of  the  factual,  legislative,  administrative  and  judicial 
matters  concerning  water  and  power  resources  of  the 
7  Colorado  River  Basin  states:  Arizona,  California, 
Nevada,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

In  all  activities,  the  board  and  staff  collaborate  with 
other  California  agencies,  including  the  Department 
of  Water  Resources,  Water  Resources  Control  Board 
and  the  Attorney  General,  particularly  in  matters  of 
national  legislation,  water  quality  control,  and  the 
regional  approach  to  solution  of  western  water  prob- 
lems. The  precise  allocation  of  resources  among  the 
various  activities  of  the  board  is  conjectural,  inasmuch 
as  the  board  must  react  when  required  by  actions  of 
other  entities  that  may  threaten  California's  rights 
and  interests  in  the  Colorado  River. 

Authority 

Statutes  of  1937,  now  Part  5  of  Division  6  of  the 

Water  Code;  Sections  12500-12553. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General  Fund)  16.9 

Program  Elements : 

Protection  of  existing  rights 8 

Colorado  River  Basin  augmentation 1.5 

Colorado  River  Basin  water  quality 0.5 

Departmental  Administration 6.9 


16.9 


17.1 


$259,996 


$276,098 


$289,426 


4.2 

4.1 

128,823 

69,577 

70,572 

3.5 

3.5 

24,154 

62,729 

69,938 

2.3 

2.4 

8,046 

42,265 

45,817 

6.9 

7.1 

98,973 

101,527 

103,099 
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Protection  of  Existing  Rights 


Output 

1.  Participate  in  engineering-legal  matters  with  the 
California  Attorney  General  with  regard  to  the  Su- 
preme Court 's  decree  in  Arizona  v.  California. 

2.  Negotiate  with  other  states  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  settle  differences  without  recourse 
to  expensive  litigation,  if  possible. 

3.  Participate  in  engineering-legal  matters  relating 
to  current  and  prospective  litigation. 

4.  Provide  engiaeering  assistance  to  the  California 
Attorney  General  in  United  States  v.  Imperial  Irriga- 
tion District. 

5.  Review  and  evaluate  river  management  programs 
for  the  Lower  Colorado  River  and  performance  of 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  obligation. 

6.  Propose  operating  criteria  for  Lakes  Mead  and 
Powell  and  comment  on  proposals  by  others. 

7.  Analyze  and  comment  on  reports  on  proposed 
projects  for  development,  control  and  use  of  the  water 
and  power  resources  of  the  Colorado  River  System. 

8.  Disseminate  data  and  reports  on  program  as- 
pects to  public,  water  users  associations,  and  civic 
groups. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  Colorado 
River  Board,  as  the  boards'  program  statement  speci- 
fies, is  to  safeguard  and  protect  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  state,  its  agencies  and  citizens,  in,  to,  and 


in  respect  of,  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River  System 
and  the  use  thereof.  The  protection  of  the  substantial 
existing  rights  require  considerable  effort  and  skill 
in  many  areas,  a  function  which  benefits  from  the 
collective  experience  of  the  staff. 

Ohjective 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  protect  and  en- 
hance California's  rights  and  interests  to  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  System  to  the  maximum  prac- 
tical extent. 

General  Description 

Fulfilbnent  of  the  board's  functions  and  obligations 
demands  prompt,  effective  and  continuous  action  in 
connection  with  current  and  anticipated  proposals 
and  activities  concerning  Colorado  River  legislation, 
litigation,  federal  and  basin  state  administrative  ac- 
tions, studies  to  determine  the  present  and  potential 
future  utilization  of  the  water  supply  available  in  the 
Colorado  River  System,  and  the  possible  effects  on 
California's  rights. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$128,823 

$69,577 

$70,572 

8 

4.2 

4.1 

Colorado  River  Basin  Augmentation 


Output 


1.  Participate  in  the  work  of  the  "Western  States 
Water  Council  relative  to  augmentation  of  the  Colo- 
rado River. 

2.  Participate  in  State-Federal  Type  I  Framework 
Studies  of  water  and  land  resources  in  the  Upper 
Colorado,  Lower  Colorado  and  California  regions. 

3.  Participate  in  programs  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  have  as  their  objective  the  conservation 
and/or  augmentation  of  the  Colorado  River  System. 

4.  Participate  in  development  of  data  for  the  Water 
Resources  Council's  Biennial  Assessment  of  future 
water  problems  in  the  Lower  Colorado  region ;  and  re- 
view and  analyze  similar  data  for  the  Upper  Colorado 
and  California  regions. 

5.  Prepare  critical  analysis  of  various  proposals  to 
augment  the  Colorado  River  with  regard  to  engineer- 
ing and  economic  feasibility. 

6.  Study  alternative  methods  of  meeting  future  de- 
mands on  Colorado  River  water. 

7.  Disseminate  data  and  reports  on  program  as- 
pects to  public,  water  users  associations,  and  civic 
groups. 

Need 
81 

II  Within  the  next  20  years,  the  Colorado  River  Sys- 

84  tem  will  become  inadequate  to  meet  the  existing  and 

85  committed  uses  of  the  7  Colorado  River  Basin  states. 
g7  This  inadequacy  extends  not  only  to  quantity  but  also 
88  quality.   The  board  must  concern  itself  with  these 

89 
90 
91 


problems  in  order  to  fulfill  tlie  charge  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Legislature. 

The  7  basin  states  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  concluded  that  these  problems  can  only 
be  resolved  by  aug-mentation  of  the  Colorado  River 
System.  This  concept  is  embodied  in  S.  1004,  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Project,  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1968. 

Consistent  with  that  goal  are  the  Federal  Water 
Resources  Council  Type  I  Comprehensive  Framework 
Studies,  which  together  will  cover  all  sections  of  the 
nation.  These  studies  are  designed  to  identify  areas 
with  impending  resource  problems  and  provide  short- 
and  long-range  solutions  for  these  problems  in  the 
several  regions.  The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act, 
which  created  the  council,  provides  for  the  states  to 
participate  with  federal  agencies  in  the  inventory 
and  planning  activities. 

The  11  western  states  have  recognized  the  need  for 
an  active,  joint  participation  in  regional  water  re- 
sources development  through  formation  of  the  West- 
ern States  Water  Council. 

Oijective 

The  objectives  of  this  element  are  to  achieve  feasible 
and  acceptable  plans  for  augmenting  the  natural 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  System  and  to  get  the 
plan  implemented  by  the  federal  government  and  the 
affected  states. 


RESOURCES 
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Colorado  River  Basin  Augmentation — Continued 


General  Description 

The  board  participates  with  various  federal  aud 
other  basin  state  agencies  in  investigative  activities 
in  (1)  framework  studies  to  identify  and  provide 
solutions  for  areas  of  impending  resource  problems, 
(2)  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  California 
delegates  on  the  Western  States  Water  Council  and 
tlie  members  on  the  California  Advisory  Committee 


on  Western  States  Water  Planning,  and  (3)  formu- 
lating studies,  establishing  criteria,  and  evaluating 
investigations  for  the  augmentation  of  the  Colorado 
River. 

input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$24,154 
1.5 

$62,729 
3.5 

$69,938 
3.5 

Colorado  River  Basin  Water  Quality 


Output 

1.  Negotiations  with  other  states  on  salinity  stand- 
ards. 

2.  Achievement  of  workable  Colorado  River  salinity 
standards  acceptable  to  California  that  will  be  ap- 
proved by  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Agency 
aud  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

3.  Forecasts  of  Colorado  River  water  quality  will 
be  made  and  updated  annually. 

4.  Potential  projects  to  improve  the  river's  quality 
will  be  identified,  analyzed  and  recommended  for 
further  study  and  development. 

5.  Reports  on  water  quality  in  Colorado  River 
Basin  will  be  reviewed  and  actions  taken  thereon. 

6.  Disseminate  data  and  reports  on  program  aspects 
to  public,  water  users  associations,  and  civic  groups. 

Need 

The  quality  of  water  is  inevitably  degraded  upon 
its  use,  for  either  irrigation  or  urban  purposes.  The 
Colorado  River,  at  the  points  of  diversion  to  Califor- 
nia entities,  is  already  burdened  with  a  heavy  content 
of  dissolved  minerals,  even  with  the  current  low  level 
of  Upper  Basin  development.  The  Upper  Basin  States 
are  now  beginning  to  develop  and  put  to  use  larger 
quantities  of  water,  which  has  already  resulted  in  in- 
creases in  mineral  content  in  the  water  being  delivered 
to  the  California  users. 

If  there  is  to  be  unrestricted  expansion  of  Upper 
Basin  water  use  and  discharges  of  untreated  return 
flows  into  the  river  system,  by  the  time  the  Upper 
Basin  States  will  have  made  full  use  of  their  entitle- 
ments to  the  Colorado  River,  the  water  then  available 
to  the  California  agencies  would  be  so  mineralized  as 
to  increase  substantially  the  costs  of  using  it  for  agri- 
cultural and  urban  purposes.  With  this  undesirable 
possibility  as  the  stimulus,  efforts  must  be  made  to 
work  with  the  other  basin  states  to  assure  that  the 
expansion  of  water  use  in  the  other  states  is  accom- 
plished in  a  manner  that  will  be  the  least  injurious  to 


the  quality  of  the  water  in  the  river,  and  that  specific 
programs  and  works  are  developed  that  will  reduce 
the  dissolved  minerals  therein.  Thus,  we  hope  to  avoid 
needless  deterioration  of  the  river's  water  that  would 
otherwise  cost  California  users  of  Colorado  River 
water  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  correct. 

Ohjective 

The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  develop  and 
bring  into  effect  federal  and  interstate  programs  and 
attitudes  that  will  act  toward  preserving  the  existing 
quality  of  the  Colorado  River  and  enhancing  it,  if 
possible,  with  the  overall  objective  of  assuring  that 
the  Colorado  River  water  made  available  for  Cali- 
fornia's diversion  and  use  will  be  of  suitable  quality 
for  the  intended  uses. 

General  Description 

The  board  confers  and  negotiates  with  federal  and 
Colorado  Basin  state  agencies,  coordinates  with  Cali- 
fornia agencies  and  with  associations  of  water  users, 
to  establish  favorable  policy  and  administrative  ac- 
tions in  relation  to  water  quality  standards  on  the 
Colorado  River  System,  especially  as  they  may  affect 
California  water  users.  Estimates  respecting  possible 
conseciuences  of  various  alternative  proposals  are 
under  continuous  study  as  discussions  proceed  con- 
cerning establishing  such  standards,  and  as  part  of 
the  Comprehensive  Framework  investigations. 

Quality  aspects  of  water  deliveries  to  Mexico  will  be 
analyzed  and  a  permanent  solution  to  the  problems 
will  be  sought  through  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin 
States'  Committee  of  Fourteen.  Potential  projects 
that  would  eliminate  saline  flows  or  mitigate  river 
salinity  will  be  identified  and  proposed  for  further 
study. 

Input 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$8,046 
0.5 

$4?,?>65 
2.3 

$45,817 
2.4 

Departmental  Administration 


Departmental  Administration  includes  the  costs  of 
those  positions  where  time  may  be  directly  chargeable 
to  general  administration.  The  positions  involved  are 
those  of  the  chief  engineer,  executive  secretary,  ac- 
countants, librarian,  file  clerk,  and  the  portions  of 
clerical  staff  costs  relating  thereto.  The  direct  share  of 


operating  expenses  for  these  positions  is  chargeable  to 
general  administration. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditure $98,973       $101,527       $103,099 

Personnel  man-years 6.9  6.9  7.1 
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EESOURCES 


GOOSE   LAKE  COMPACT   COMMISSION 

Headquaxters  at  Sacramento 


SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Goose  Lake  Compact  Commission  (General  Fund) 

Need 

Goose  Lake  waters  extend  over  both  California  and 
Oregon.  The  existence  of  a  compact  will  provide  a 
rational  means  for  managing  the  waters  on  an  inter- 
state basis. 

Objectives 

The  original  objective  was  to  cooperate  with  a 
similar  organization  from  Oregon  in  formulating  and 
submitting  to  the  Legislatures  of  both  states  for  their 
approval  an  interstate  compact  relative  to  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  Goose  Lake  waters.  This  objec- 
tive has  been  attained  and  both  states  have  ratified 
the  compact. 

Before  the  compact  can  go  into  effect,  however, 
it  must  receive  the  consent  of  the  United  States.  The 
immediate  objective  of  the  commission  is  to  assist  in 
resolving  the  difficulties  which  are  preventing  enact- 
ment of  federal  consent  legislation. 

AutJiority 

The  Goose  Lake  Compact  Commission  of  California 
was  created  by  Chapter  1389,  Statutes  of  1961.  The 
commission  consists  of  the  Director   of  Water  Ee- 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATtD 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

196S-59 

1969-70 



$2,000 

sources,  the  Director  of  Fish  and  Game  and  3  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor  from  persons  resid- 
ing in  Modoc  County.  The  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion is  selected  by  the  members.  All  engineering, 
administrative  and  clerical  services  are  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Water  Resources  under  terms  of 
annual  service  agreements. 

General  Description 

In  1963  both  California  and  Oregon  approved  the 
proposed  compact  (Oregon  Laws  1963,  Chapter  473; 
California  Statutes  1963,  Chapter  1059).  Legislation 
providing  for  the  consent  of  the  United  States  to  the 
compact  has  been  introduced  in  Congress,  but  has 
not  received  approval.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  recommended  language  in  the  consent  bill 
which  is  opposed  by  the  Oregon  congressional  dele- 
gation. It  had  been  expected  that  these  difficulties 
would  be  resolved  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  How- 
ever, no  congressional  action  was  taken  on  the  com- 
pact in  the  last  session. 

In  1968-69,  funds  were  provided  to  permit  the 
commission  to  aid  in  securing  congressional  passage 
of  the  consent  legislation. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General  Fund) 


S2,000 


CALIFORNIA   ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 


SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Califoriiia  Advisory  Committee  (General  Fund) 

Need 

Development  of  regional  water  plans  bj^  the  west- 
ern states  requires  that  adequate  representation  be 
given  California's  water  interests. 

01)jectives 

To  participate  in  planning  for  regional  development 
of  water  resources  and  provide  advisory  services  to 
the  Western  States  Water  Council,  the  Legislature 
and  interstate  commission  members. 

General  Description 

The  advisorj'  committee  consists  of  one  Member  of 
the  Assembly  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly, one  Member  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  Senate,  one  member  of  the 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

196S-59 

1969-70 

$3,313 

$6,000 

$6,000 

California  Water  Commission  appointed  by  the  com- 
mission, and  four  members  of  the  public  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  Members  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, but  are  reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  The  committee  advises  in- 
terstate commission  members  and  the  Legislature  on 
regional  water  planning  matters.  It  receives  testi- 
mony from  the  public  on  matters  involving  its  respon- 
sibilities and  expresses  its  advice  by  resolution  when 
appropriate. 

A  Western  States  Water  Council  was  established  in 
1965.  The  California  Advisory  Committee  was  acti- 
vated to  advise  California's  representation  on  the 
council. 

Authority 

Sections  190-192  of  the  Water  Code. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


90    Continuing  program  costs  (General  Fund)- 
91 


$3,313 


$6,000 


$6,000 
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KLAMATH    RIVER   COMPACT   COMMISSION 
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SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                ESTIMATED               PROP°?," 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Klamath  River  Compact  Commission  (General  Fund) -                          -                 37,575 

I.  KLAMATH   RIVER  COMPACT  COMMISSION 

Need  own,  but  relies  upon  contracts  with  public  agencies 

Terms  of  the  Klamath  Eiver  Basin   Compact  be-  '?'^'|  P^^^^^^  ^^f  es  for  the  services  it  requires.  This 

tween  the  States  of  Oregon  and  California  are  such  ^^f^<^««  ff'   ^^ems    as   admmistrative,   engmeermg 

.,    ^                ...          "            ,     .             -i      j„-    •„  water  rights,  and  water  quality  services  and  necessary 

that  a  commission  is  necessary  to  insure  its  adminis-  h                             ^         ^ 

tration.  The  compact  recognizes  this  in  providing  for  _      .  '     Tf.cn  nn    m-u               ■    ■          -n         +■          +„ 

XI,       i.  ui-  I.        X    £  T'l        XI,  -D-        n           X  n  ^„-„  During  1969-70,  the  commission  will  continue  to 

the  establishment  of  Klamath  Eiver  Compact  Commis-  ,       -5  •  x    i   i      i     x  x  a  t      ^ ^^ 

^  work  with  appropriate  federal,  state,  and  local  agen- 

^^'^^-  cies  toward  the  establishment  of  a  plan  for  manage- 

Objectives  ment  of  the  quality  of  water  in  the  Klamath  Eiver 

^,       ,  .     , .          „,.,.,,        , ,   T, .        r,            x  /-,  Basin.  It  will  continue  to  develop  necessary  inf  orma- 

The  objectives  of  the  Klamath  Eiver  Compact  Com-  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  wildfowl  areas  in  order  to  deter- 

mission  are  (1)  to  see  that  the  terms  of  the  Klamath  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  allocation  of  water  for  this  pur- 

Eiyer  Basm  Compact  are  being  complied  with  and  ^j^^   commission  will  monitor   all  studies   and 

(2)    to   further   intergovernmental   cooperation   with  opo^als  or  programs  for  regional  development  of 

respect  to  the  water  resources  of  the  Klamath  Eiver  ^^^^^  resources  which  will  afEect  these  resources  of 

Basm  and  programs  for  their  use  and  development.  ^^^  -^pper  Klamath  Eiver  Basin.  In  addition,  it  will 

General  Description  work  toward  completion  of  the  program  to  determine 

„,                              .  1        ,         ,                .    .               .  ,  water   rights   now   existing   in   the   former   Klamath 

The  compact  provides  that  the  commission  consist  „•    •      „•^^    i„    ^    4?    „ 

n„           ^         miT-v-x         i!xi,T^         X        x£  Indian  Eeservation.  The  commission  will  also  perform 

of  3  members.   The  Director  of  the  Department  of  ,,             ,                          _,.      xi                     i    •   •  x    x- 

Water  Eesources  represents  the  State  of  California.  o^her  work  as  necessary  for  the  proper  administration 

The  representative  of  the  State  of  Oregon  is  th^  state  of  tne  Klamath  Eiver  Basm  Compact, 

engineer.  The  federal  representative  is  appointed  by  California  appropriations  for  this  commission  are 

the  President  and  serves  as  chairman  of  the  commis-  as  follows: 

''°CaTif ornk  'Tshare  of  the  expense  of  the  commission,  Chapter  113,  Statutes  of  1957 $12,000 

together  with  Oregon's  share,  is  deposited  in  a  trust  budget  Act  of  19o9,  Item  265 2,343 

account  from  which  all  expenses  are  paid.  The  com-  budget  Act  of  1960,  Item  260 572 

mission  has  no  staff  of  its  own,  but  relies  upon  con-  ^^^g*^*  Act  of  1961,  Item  270 5,698 

tracts  with  public  agencies  and  private  entities  for  budget  Act  of  1962,  Item  267 5,697 

the  services  it  requires.  Budge   Ac    of  1963,  Item  267 5,333 

In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  compact,  the  g^'J^'^J  ^^     i  iltk  ' 

Klamath  Eiver  Compact  Commission  is  required  to  ^^^     +    a   !     t  ioc« ooin 

evaluate  (1)  effects  of  development,  both  existing  and  b  d     t  At  °f  1967 - 

proposed,  on  water  use  in  the  basin  and  conversely,  -0^^^^+   A°+  °f  lOfis 

(2)   effects  of  water  use  in  the  basin  on  their  avail-  zj^^^^l   ,1  °i -,!>>.„  7 JT n  r:nZ 

ability  for  furthering  the  development  of  the  basin.  budget  Act  of  1969  (proposed)  ____       7,575 

This  requires  information  on  a  variety  of  factors  in-  Authority 

eluding  quantity  and  quality  of  water  available,  basin  r^,,     -r            n  -r.-        /-<               „         .    .                    , 

requirements  for  water  from  both  the  standpoint  of  The  Klamath  Eiver  Compact  Commission  was  estab- 

quantity  and  quality,  and  the  effect  of  proposed  plans  lislied  m  compliance  with  Subdivision  A  of  Article  IX 

for  development  and  use  of  these  waters  on  the  water  of  the  Klamath  Eiver  Basin  Compact.  This  commission 

needs  of  the  basin.  The  commission  has  no  staff  of  its  was  activated  on  November  4,  1957. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  Program  Costs  (General  Fund)- 


$7,575 


882 


KESOUBOES 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA   INTERSTATi   COMPACT   COMMISSION 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

California-Nevada  Interstate  Compact  Commission 
(General  Fund)   


ACTUAL 
1967-6S 

$13,008 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 


Need 

Growing  demands  for  use  of  tlie  limited  water  sup- 
plies available  from  the  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee, 
Carson,  and  Walker  Eiver  Basins,  which  are  shared 
by  California  and  Nevada,  foreshadowed  problems  of 
interstate  administration  of  these  waters  as  early  as 
the  1940 's.  In  1951,  spurred  by  the  increasing  seri- 
ousness of  these  water  problems,  the  State  Engineers 
of  the  two  states  initiated  discussions  of  the  desirabil- 
ity of  an  interstate  water  compact.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  1955  Legislative  Session  that  legislation 
initiating  compact  negotiations  was  obtained. 

Establishment  of  a  mutually  acceptable  compact, 
which  will  allocate  these  interstate  waters  between 
California  and  Nevada,  is  necessary  to  prevent  future 
interstate  litigation  over  distribution  and  use  of  these 
waters.  The  compact  method  of  settling  these  problems 
is  preferable  to  interstate  litigation  because  it  wiU 
permit  the  states  to  determine  the  allocation. 

A  compact  is  needed  now  so  that  each  state  will 
know  the  extent  of  the  water  resources  in  the  four 
basins  available  to  it  for  development  to  meet  its 
existing  and  future  needs. 

Ohjectives 

The  California-Nevada  Interstate  Compact  Commis- 
sion, through  negotiations  with  its  counterpart,  has 
formulated  a  compact  which  is  acceptable  to  both 


$27,000  $15,600 

commissions.  The  California  Commission's  objective 
is  to  obtain  approval  of  the  compact  at  the  state  level 
and  consent  to  the  compact  at  the  federal  level  so  that 
it  may  become  effective. 

General  Description 

Work  Program  for  Budget  Year  (1969-70)— In  fis- 
cal year  1969-70,  the  commission  will  be  concen- 
trating on  obtaining  the  consent  of  Congress  for  the 
compact,  which  is  expected  to  be  ratified  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  California  and  Nevada  in  the  spring  of  1969. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  Commission  will  need  to  work 
closely  with  federal  agencies  and  congressional  com- 
mittees involved  in  passage  of  the  necessary  consent 
legislation.  Travel  expenditures  by  members  of  the 
commission  will  increase  significantly  as  a  result,  but 
engineering  and  administrative  work  by  the  staff  will 
be  reduced. 

Authority 

The  California-Nevada  Interstate  Compact  Commis- 
sion came  into  being  in  1955  with  the  passage  of 
Chapter  1810,  Statutes  of  1955.  This  legislation  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  seven-member  com- 
mission representing  the  State  of  California  whose 
function  was  to  cooperate  with  a  similar  commission 
representing  the  State  of  Nevada  in  formulating  an 
interstate  compact. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 


$13,008 


$27,000 


$15,600 
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SAN   FRANCISCO   BAY   CONSERVATION   AND   DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 

Headquarters  Office  at  San  Francisco 

Program  Objectives 


The  San  Francisco  Bay  Conserration  and  Develop- 
ment Commission  was  created  by  the  Legislature  in 
1965  to  provide  a  regional  approach  to  the  recognized 
need  to  protect  the  public  interest  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  its  beneficial  use  as  the  most  valuable  single 
natural  resource  of  the  entire  region. 

The  commission  is  charged  vrith  (1)  making  a  de- 
tailed study  of  all  characteristics  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  (2)  preparing  a  comprehensive  and  enforceable 
plan  for  the  conservation  of  the  water  of  the  bay  and 
the  development  of  its  shoreline  and,  (3)  protecting 
the  present  shoreline  and  body  of  the  bay  through 
issuing  or  denying  permits  for  all  fill  and  dredging 
projects  within  the  bay. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  McAteer-Petris  Act  of 
1965  the  existence  of  this  commission  terminates  on 
the  90th  day  after  the  final  adjournment  of  the  1969 
Eegular  Session  of  the  Legislature.  Therefore,  this 
budget  covers  only  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year 
1969-70. 

In  January  1969,  the  commission  submitted  its 
"San  Francisco  Bay  Plan"  to  the  Governor  and  Leg- 
islature as  directed  by  the  McAteer-Petris  Act.  This 
plan  develops  in  detail  many  aspects  of  the  public 
interest  in  San  Francisco  Bay  and  its  great  potential 
for  increased  industrial,  commercial  and  recreational 
use  if  carefully  managed  as  an  immensely  valuable 
but  limited  regional  resource.  The  plan  sets  forth 
policies  and  techniques  for  informed  and  coordinated 
conservation  and  development  of  this  resource  for  the 
greatest  benefit  of  the  present  and  future  population 
of  the  entire  state.  The  plan  provides  specific  examples 
and  recommendations  as  to  the  application  of  these 
policies  to  the  entire  body  and  shoreline  of  the  bay. 

Since  its  creation  in  1965  the  commission,  through 


SUMMARY   OF   PROG!!AM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Bay  Conservation  and  Development 

Reimbursements 

NET  TOTALS,  BAY  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
General  Fund 

Personnel  man-years  

PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 

I.  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  (General  Fjmd) 

Personnel  man-years  

GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT  (General  Fund) 

Personnel  man-years  


the  permit  power  vested  in  it  by  the  Legislature,  has 
halted  the  uncoordinated  filling  which  has,  since  1850, 
reduced  the  total  water  area  of  the  bay  from  approxi- 
mately 700  square  miles  to  little  over  400.  New  fills 
have  been  authorized  by  the  commission  only  if  they 
contributed  to  the  objective  of  controlled  bay  develop- 
ment in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  of  the  Bay  Area. 

During  the  remaining  months  of  the  commission's 
existence,  control  of  fill  and  dredging  projects  will 
continue  to  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  poli- 
cies contained  in  the  "San  Francisco  Baj^  Plan"  and 
that  plan  will  be  kept  up-to-date  and  responsive  to 
new  information  developed  by  current  and  proposed 
studies  of  all  agencies  as  it  becomes  available — so  that 
the  agency  designated  to  carry  out  the  bay  plan  may 
begin  to  function  with  no  lapse  in  control  and  with 
a  viable  plan  upon  which  to  base  initial  operation. 

This  commission  has  recommended  to  the  Joint  Leg- 
islative Committee  on  Bay  Area  Eegional  Organiza- 
tion (Senate  Concurrent  Kesolution  41,  1967)  that  a 
multi-purpose  regional  government  be  created  for  the 
Bay  Area  which  would  have  assigned  as  one  of  its 
responsibilities  the  conservation  and  development  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  or,  if  such  a  multi-purpose  gov- 
ernment is  not  formed,  then  a  single-purpose  regional 
agency  should  be  created  to  carry  out  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Plan.  If  neither  type  agency  is  created,  or 
not  created  in  time  to  assume  this  commission's  func- 
tions before  it  goes  out  of  existence,  then  the  term  of 
this  commission  should  be  extended  untU.  a  new  re- 
gional agency  can  be  formed  and  become  operational. 
Unless  such  action  is  taken  by  December  1969  bay 
controls  will  lapse  and  conditions  will  revert  to  those 
existing  in  1965  and  before,  and  the  bay  wiU  again 
begin  to  shrink. 


ACTUAL 
1967-6S 
$224,229 
-55 

$224,174 
224,114 

11 


ESTIMATED 
196S-69 
$229,040 


$229,040 
229,040 


11.1 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
$98,103 

$98,103 
98,103 

5.5 

$77,785 


$224,174 
11 


$229,040 
11.1 


3.9 


$175,888 
9.4 


90 
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SAN   FRANCISCO   BAY  CONSERVATION   AND    DEVELOPMENT   COMMISSION — Continued 
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PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 


I.  Bay  Conservation  and  Development $77,785 

Tliis  augmentation,  for  the  last  six  months  of  fiscal 
year  1969-70,  is  being  made  to  insure  that  no  lapse  in 
control  over  bay  filling  will  occur  before  a  future  bay 
agency  is  created  to  assume  the  task.  Legislation  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  commission  will  be  intro- 
duced during  the  1969  session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  extended  operation  will  be  conducted  on  a  lim- 
ited basis  and  will  be  concerned  mainly  with  the  pre- 
vention of  bay  shrinkage  through  the  issuance  of  fill- 
ing and  dredging  permits. 


The  only  planning  which  wiU  be  conducted  during 
this  period  will  be  that  essential  to  the  bay  control 
function  such  as:  the  degree  of  compliance  of  pro- 
posed fill  projects  with  Bay  Plan  policies  and  stand- 
ards, and  clarification  of  the  plan's  rather  broad 
guidelines  in  response  to  experience  gained  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  permit  program,  with  publication 
of  the  results  for  guidance  of  those  contemplating  ap- 
plying for  permits. 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  BAY  CONSERVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


OUTPUT 


The  commission  has  completed  its  basic  study  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  initial  plan  for  its  con- 
servation and  future  development  and  has  carefully 
controlled  new  fill  in  the  bay  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  McAteer-Petris  Act.  Plan- 
ning for  and  control  of  the  bay  are  continuing  func- 
tions which  must  be  carried  out  on  a  current  basis. 
Further  studies  to  fill  gaps  in  current  knowledge  of 
the  bay,  refinement  of  details  of  the  plan  in  light  of 
such  further  study  and  administration  of  the  permit 
system  will  continue  throughout  the  life  of  the  com- 
mission and  its  successor. 

Need 

The  loss  of  open  water  of  the  bay  over  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  pollution  of  its  waters,  the  uncoordinated 
and  conflicting  development  of  its  shoreline  and  the 
failure  to  develop  the  bay's  full  potential  for  recrea- 


tion, industry  and  commerce  on  a  regional  basis 
strongly  point  up  the  need  for  regional  planning  and 
control  of  this  great  natural  resource  for  the  benefit 
of  present  and  future  population  of  the  entire  area 
and  of  the  State  of  California. 

Ohjectives 

To  develop,  maintain  and  carry  out  policies,  tech- 
niques and  methods  to  protect  San  Francisco  Bay  as 
a  great  natural  resource  for  the  benefit  of  present  and 
future  generations  and  to  develop  the  bay  and  its 
shoreline  to  their  highest  potential  with  a  minimum 
of  bay  filling. 

Authority 

Title  7.2  (commencing  with  Section  66600),  Gov- 
ernment Code  (McAteer-Petris  Act,  1965)  as  amended 
by  SB  231,  Statutes  of  1968. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 11 

General  Fund  

Reimhursements    

Program  Elements : 

A.  Planning 

B.  Permits 

C.  Administration  (distributed  to  other  elements). 


11.1 


5.5 


$224,229 

55 

$188,565 
35,664 
(82,002) 


$229,040 
229,040 


$185,872 
43,168 
(77,557) 


$98,103 
98,103 


$74,790 

23,313 

(41,410) 


OUTPUT 


A.  Planning 

Need 


The  planning  element  of  this  program  has  produced 
a  series  of  28  detailed  technical  studies  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  with  accompanying  summary  reports,  nu- 
merous addenda  and  special  studies  and  the  initial 
"comprehensive  and  enforceable  plan  for  the  conser- 
vation of  the  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the 
development  of  its  shoreline"  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  in  January   1969. 


The  public  interest  in  San  Francisco  Bay  lies  in  its 
great  value  as  a  natural  resource  and  in  its  physical 
extent  which  together  significantly  affect  many  eco- 
nomic, social  and  environmental  aspects  of  life  in  the 
entire  region.  The  public  interest  demands  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  preserve  and  develop  that  resource 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  Bay  Area 
and  the  state.  In  order  to  do  so,  an  up-to-date,  en- 
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CONTINUING  OPERATIONS— Continued 

I.  BAY  CONSERVATION  AND   DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

A.  Planning — Continued 

foreeable  and  comprehensive  regional  plan  is  needed  planning  agencies  and  private  civic,  commercial  and 

for  the  future  of  the  bay  and  the  development  of  its  industrial  organizations. 

shoreline.  These  detailed  studies  have  identified  a  number  of 

Q,.    ...  significant    areas    where    additional    knowledge    and 

original  research  are  needed.  Some  of  these  areas  are 
To  prepare  and  maintain  a  practical,  comprehen-  under  study  by  state  and  federal  agencies  and  by 
sive  and  enforceable  plan  for  the  development  and  private  groups.  During  the  remaining  life  of  the  corn- 
conservation  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  its  shoreline  mission,  and  to  the  extent  possible  with  available 
which  wiU  provide  for  attainment  of  maximum  public  time  and  funds,  as  many  of  these  knowledge  gaps  as 
benefits  with  a  minimum  of  bay  filling,  and  protee-  possible  will  be  filled  by  staff  and  consultant  studies 
tion  of  the  bay  as  a  great  natural  resource  for  the  and  integrated  with  the  results  of  studies  of  other 
benefit  of  present  and  future  generations.  agencies    (Bay  Area  Transportation  Study  Commis- 

„         ,  _       ...  sion.  Bay -Delta  Program,  etc.)  as  they  become  avail- 

Oeneral  Description  ^        .  ,.     -,  ■  ■,-,■,!■ 

able.   Continuance  oi  this  work  by  the  future  bay 

The  basic  study  series  of  28  technical  reports  and  agency  will  be  essential  to  the  smooth  and  equitable 
the   related  special  studies  have   collected  the  best  implementation  of  the  bay  plan, 
available  knowledge  and  professional  opinion  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  bay  and  related  areas.  These  studies  '"P"*                                        i^f^g       ^^6z%       ^^9^70 

have  been  analyzed  in  light  of  the  program  objectives.  Expenditures $188,565      $185,872       $74,790 

The  "San  Francisco  Bay  Plan"  has  been  based  on         Reimbursements -55 

policies  and  criteria  so  developed  and  on  detailed  eo-  ^et  Totals,  Expenditures^-  $188,510     $185,872       $74,790 

ordination  with  state,  federal,  and  local  government  Personnel  man-years 5.1  4.8  2.3 


B.  Permits 


OUTPUT 


Since  September  17,  1965,  new  filling  and  dredging 
within  the  bay  has  been  authorized  by  the  commission 
onlj^  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the 
McAteer-Petris  Act  and  only  in  cases  providing  sub- 
stantial public  benefit  in  accordance  with  the  policies 
evolved  by  the  commission.  As  of  November  1,  1968, 
the  commission  has  authorized  a  total  of  359.33  acres 
of  solid  fill — just  over  one-half  a  square  mile. 

l<feed 

The  bay  is  a  single  body  of  water  in  which  actions 
affecting  one  part  may  also  affect  other  parts;  filling 
by  one  owner  or  one  community  may,  for  example, 
aggravate  water  pollution  and  air  pollution  problems 
in  communities  bordering  other  parts  of  the  bay.  But 
many  different  cities,  counties,  and  private  owners 
have  jurisdiction  over  various  parts  of  the  bay  and 
may,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  wish  to  fill  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  irrespective  of  the  effects  of  this 
filling  on  the  bay  as  a  whole.  Only  on  a  regional  basis, 
therefore,  can  the  interest  of  the  public  in  wise  use 
of  the  bay  be  protected,  and  for  this  reason  both  the 
McAteer-Petris  Act  and  the  Bay  Plan  call  for  regional 
regulation  of  all  future  filling  and  dredging. 

OTjiectives 

To  protect  the  present  body  and  shoreline  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  during  the  existence  of  the  commission 
by  issuing  or  denying  permits  for  all  filling  or  dredg- 
ing within  the  bay. 


General  Description 

This  element  implements  the  provisions  of  Section 
66632,  Government  Code,  as  amended  by  Senate  Bill 
231,  1968  Regular  Session,  which  prescribes  that  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  commission,  "any  person  or 
governmental  agency  vdshing  to  place  fill  in  the  bay 
or  to  extract  submerged  materials  from  the  bay  shall 
secure  a  permit  from  the  commission." 

The  commission's  responsibilities  under  this  pro- 
gram are  carried  out  by : 

Staff  investigation  of  facts  involved  in  each  per- 
mit application,  with  report  and  recommendation 
to  the  commission ; 

Public  hearings  on  each  major  application  by  the 
commission  and  action  upon  the  application,  either 
granting  or  denying  under  criteria  established  by 
quoted  statute ; 

Staff  investigation  and  action  by  the  executive  di- 
rector in  cases  of  emergency  or  for  minor  repairs 
or  improvements  in  accordance  with  policies  and 
criteria  established  by  the  commission ; 

Staff  investigation  and  recommendation  to  com- 
mission on  reported  violation  of  permit  provisions 
of  Section  66632,  Government  Code,  as  amended 
and  action  thereon  by  commission  through  negoti- 
ation or  legal  action. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures      $35,664 

Personnel  man-years 1.5 


Estimated 
196S-69 
$43,168 
1.8 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$28,313 
0.9 


__„  KBSOURCES 

OOD 
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CONTINUING   OPERATIONS— Continued 

I.  BAY  CONSERVATION   AND   DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

B.  Permits — Continued 


Worl<load  Information 
Permit  Applications  Processed : 


Major  projects  — 
Minor  projects  a 

Totals    


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1957-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

19 

30 

20 

55 

60 

30 

74 


90 


50 


Workload  data  on  permits  is  very  tentative.  This 
workload  will  be  closely  related  to  reactions  of  de- 
velopers and  local  governments  to  the  policies  and 
criteria  contained  in  the  commission's  Plan  for  the 


Bay  and  by  legislative  action  on  the  Plan.  There  is  no 
way  to  determine  whether  the  level  of  applications 
processed  to  date  will  continue  or  whether  the  appli- 
cation rate  will  increase  substantially  as  the  Com- 
mission and  Legislature  adopt  firm  policies  and  cri- 
teria for  future  uses  of  the  bay.  As  these  criteria  are 
publicized,  developers  and  governmental  agencies, 
with  more  guidance  available,  maj'  institute  projects 
which  are  now  being  held  in  abeyance.  If  this  possi- 
bility eventuates  to  a  significant  degree,  changes  in 
this  program  may  be  necessary. 


C.  Administration 


OUTPUT 


Output  of  this  program  is  the  admiuistrative  sup- 
port of  the  commission  and  staff. 

Need 

The  commission  consists  of  prominent  Bay  Area 
citizens  representing  the  public  and  of  oiBcers  of  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  governments.  The  commission 
meets  two  or  more  times  each  month  to  conditct  com- 
mission busiuess.  A  full-time  staff  and  an  effective  ad- 
ministrative organization  is  needed  to  provide  support 
for  the  commission,  and  to  carry  out  its  policies  and 
directives. 

Objectives 

To  support  commission  activities  through  executive, 
managerial,  and  supervisory  functions  and  general  ad- 


ministrative services  rendered  to  the  commission  and 
staff  as  required. 

General  Description 

Provides  support  to  the  commission  and  the  plan- 
ning and  permit  staff'  through  performance  of  normal 
executive,  managerial,  and  administrative  functions. 
These  include  interpretation,  dissemination,  and  im- 
plementation of  commission  policies  and  directives, 
bvidgeting,  procurement  and  expenditures  control, 
business  services,  administrative  support  of  commis- 
sion meetings,  clerical  support  and  public  informa- 
tion activities.  Accounting  and  certain  business  serv- 
ices are  performed  for  the  commission  by  the  State 
Department  of  Industrial  Kelations  under  an  Inter- 
Agency  Agreement  providing  for  reimbursement  to 
that  department  for  costs  incurred. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  Program  Costs 4.4 

Less  amounts  distributed  to  other  programs  : 

A.  Planning 

B.  Permits 


4.5 


2.3 


582,002 

-6S,664 
-13,S3S 


$77,557 

-61,307 
-16,250 


541,410 

-31,931 
-9,479 


Net  Totals  Administration 


;g     a  Processed  by  staff  only,  under  commission  prescribed  criteria. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Taboe  Regional   Planning   Compact   

II.  State  Environmental  Quality  Study  Council 
III.  Protected  Waterways  Program 

PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 

Interagency  Council  on  Ocean  Resources 

TOTALS,   SPECIAL  SERVICES  AND   STUDIES- 

General  Fund 

Fish  and  Game  Preservation  Fund 

Harbors  and  Watercraft  Revolving  Fund 

Federal  funds  


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1957-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$63 

$15,000 

$65,000 

— 

10,000 

15,000 

20,000 

99,898 

- 

_ 

100,000 

$63 

$45,000 

$279,898 

63 

45,000 

197,768 

- 

- 

2J,,397 

- 

- 

7,733 

- 

- 

50,000 

I.  TAHOE   REGIONAL  PLANNING  COMPACT 


Need 


Coordinated  planning  between  California  and 
Nevada  to  provide  effective  environmental  eontrols  in 
the  Lake  Tahoe  region. 

Authority,  Objectives  and  General  Description 

Chapter  1589,  Statutes  of  1967,  established  the 
Tahoe  Eegional  Planning  Compact  as  a  bistate  agree- 
ment between  Nevada  and  California  upon  approval 
by  the  State  of  Nevada  and  the  Congress. 


This  act  establishes  a  California  Tahoe  Regional 
Planning  Agency  to  act  on  an  interim  basis  until  the 
compact  is  formally  approved. 

The  act  requires  adoption  of  both  interim  and  com- 
prehensive regional  plans  by  both  agencies  relative 
to  effective  environmental  controls  in  the  Lake  Tahoe 
region. 

Chapter  988,  Statutes  of  1968,  made  certain  amend- 
ments to  Chapter  1589,  Statutes  of  1967,  and  appro- 
priated funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  each 
agency. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


California  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency 

Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency 

Totals,  Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Compact  (General  Fund). 


$15,000 


$15,000 


$15,000 
50,000 

$65,000 


II.  STATE    ENVIRONMENTAL   QUALITY   STUDY    COUNCIL 


Need 


Rapid  population  growth,  economic  development 
and  urbanization  have  affected  the  quality  of  Cali- 
fornia's natural  environment. 

Improvement  of  the  quality  of  California 's  physical 
environment  consistent  with  he  maximum  benefit  to 
the  people  of  the  state  is  a  matter  of  statewide,  re- 
gional, and  local  concern  calling  for  coordinated  pub- 
lic and  private  action  in  the  interest  of  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  present  and  future  generations. 

Authority 

Chapter  1395,  Statutes  of  1968. 

The  council  shall  cease  to  exist  upon  the  adjourn- 
ment sine  die  of  the  1971  Regular  Session  of  Legisla- 
ture. 

Olijectives 

To  define  the  interrelationship  of  resources  manage- 
ment, land  use  and  transportation  policies,  and  other 
matters,  including  noise  emissions,  that  affect  environ- 
mental quality. 

To  determine  whether  existing  approaches  to  the 
protection,  management,  and  improvement  of  environ- 
mental quality  are  adequate  for  effective,  long-range 
solutions  to  the  problems. 

To  recommend  appropriate  action  necessary  to  ef- 
fectively protect,  manage,  and  improve  environmental 
quality  on  a  long-range  basis. 


General  Description 

The  function  of  the  council  is  to : 

(a)  Make  a  thorough  study  of  relevant  policies, 
practices,  and  programs  in  the  state  that  relate 
significantly  to   environmental  quality. 

(b)  Identify  major  environmental  quality  prob- 
lems, giving  consideration  to  all  of  the  possible  in- 
terrelationships between  the  degradation  or  im- 
provement of  air,  land,  and  water  resources. 

(c)  Develop  long-range  goals  and  make  recom- 
mendations, after  holding  public  hearings,  as  to 
polices,  criteria,  and  programs  as  guides  in  the  pro- 
tection, management,  and  improvement  of  Califor- 
nia 's  environmental  quality. 

(d)  Identify  problems  in  existing  environmental 
quality  control  efforts  in  the  state,  including  unmet 
or  inadequately  met  needs,  undesirable  overlaps  or 
conflicts  in  jurisdiction,  between  or  among  federal, 
state,  regional,  and  local  agencies,  and  any  efforts 
that  may  be  unnecessary  or  undesirable. 

(e)  Recommend,  after  holding  public  hearings, 
such  legislative  and  administrative  actions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  establish  goals,  policies,  and  criteria 
and  to  implement  programs  that  will  effectively 
protect,  manage,  and  improve  environmental  quality 
on  a  long-range  basis. 

(i)  Review  and  make  recommendations,  after 
holding  public  hearings,  on  proper  state,  regional, 
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SPECIAL   RESOURCES   SERVICES  AND   STUDIES — Continued 

II.  STATE    ENVIRONMENTAL   QUALITY   STUDY  COUNCIL— Continued 


or  local  governmental  mechanisms,  which  would  for- 
mulate broad  policies,  objectives  and  criteria  for  the 
coordinated  protection,  management,  and  improve- 
ment of  California's  physical  environment. 


(g)  Make  recommendations  for  immediate  action 
by  state  agencies  as  defined  in  Section  11000  of  the 
Government  Code  which  would  effectively  preserve 
and  enhance  California's  natural  environment. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General  Fund)- 


$10,000 


$15,000 


III.  PROTECTED  WATERWAYS  PROGRAM 


Output 

The  result  of  the  California  Protected  Waterways 
Program  during  1969-70  will  be : 

1.  Plan  formulation  and  preliminary  draft  re- 
port of  the  "California  Protected  Waterways 
Plan ' '.  The  plan  will  include : 

a.  The  identification  of  those  waterways  of  the 
state  possessed  of  extraordinary  scenic,  fishery, 
wildlife,  or  outdoor  recreation  resources; 

b.  The  identification  of  the  public  interest  in 
including  all  present  and  potential  human  de- 
mands for  the  resources  of  such  waterways  and 
adjacent  lands ; 

c.  The  identification  of  activities  or  conditions 
which  diminish,  or  threaten  to  diminish,  the  re- 
sources of  such  waterways ; 

d.  Proposed  standards  and  requirements,  and 
administrative  and  legislative  actions,  which 
would  extend  effective  long-range  protection  to 
the  extraordinary  scenic,  fishery,  wildlife,  or  out- 
door recreation  values  of  such  waterways  and 
adjacent  lands  on  a  basis  which  would  permit  the 
development  and  management  of  other  natural 
resources  where  compatible,  including  appraisals 
of  estimated  costs  and  alternative  means  of 
financing  to  achieve  such  protection;  and 

e.  The  identification  of  select  waterways  which 
merit  priority  action  due  to  the  nature  of  their 
resources,  and  either  or  both  the  degree  of  pub- 
lic interest  in  such  resources  and  the  rapidity  of 
diminution  of  such  resources  by  human  activi- 
ties. 

Weed 

The  waterways  of  California  provide  and  support 
a  great  many  uses  and  values  to  the  people  of  this 
state.  In  the  progress  of  our  state's  development,  it 
is  vital  that  those  waterways  possesed  of  extraordi- 
nary scenic,  fishery,  wildlife  or  outdoor  recreation 
values  be  conserved  to  the  maximum  practicable  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  development  and  uses  of 
these  and  other  resources  in  satisfying  most  effectively 


California's  economic  and  social  needs.  This  program 
will  recommend  a  course  of  action  whereby  such 
extraordinary  waterways  may  be  protected. 

Authority 

The  California  Protected  Waterways  Act  (Chapter 
1278  of  the  Statutes  of  1968)  authorizes  and  requires 
the  Eesourees  Agency  to  conduct  this  program  and  to 
submit  its  findings,  conclusions  and  recommendations 
to  the  Governor  and  Legislature  in  January  of  1971. 

Objectives 

In  accordance  with  legislative  policy,  the  objective 
of  this  program  is  to  formulate  a  plan  to  provide  for 
the  conservation  of  waterways  of  the  state  possessed 
of  extraordinary  scenic,  fishery,  wildlife,  or  outdoor 
recreation  values.  Waterways  include  the  waters  and 
adjacent  lands  of  streams,  channels,  lakes,  reservoirs, 
bays,  estuaries,  marshes,  wetlands,  and  lagoons. 

General  Description 

This  program  is  responsive  to  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  the  ' '  California  Protected  Waterways  Act  of 
1968".  The  program  will  be  managed  by  the  Resources 
Agency  and  will  be  conducted  by  personnel  from  ap- 
propriate departments  of  the  agency. 

Activities  of  this  program  include  compilation  of 
information  from  federal,  state,  local  and  private 
agencies  concerned  with  the  development  and  protec- 
tion of  waterways.  These  data  will  be  analyzed,  cri- 
teria developed  and  plans  prepared  to  identify 
extraordinary  waterways  which  merit  protection. 

Workload  Information 

The  Resources  Agency  is  required  to  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Legislature  in  January  1971. 

During  1968-69  the  program  will  complete  formu- 
lation of  a  detailed  work  plan;  make  individual  de- 
partmental work  assignments;  develop  criteria  to 
identify  "extraordinary  waterways";  and  compile  a 
preliminary  list  of  extraordinary  waterways. 

Accomplishments  and  work  conducted  during  the 
budget  year  will  complete  the  five  elements  described 
in  the  foregoing  output  section. 


RESOURCES 
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SPECIAL   RESOURCES   SERVICES  AND   STUDIES — Continued 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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III.  PROTECTED  WATERWAYS  PROGRAM— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs _             _              _                              _               $20,000  $20,000 

Workload  adjustments _              _             _                              _                           _  79,898 

Totals,  Protected  Waterways  Program           _             _             _                              _               $20,000  $99,898 

General  Fund    -                   20,000  67,76S 

Fish  and  Game  Preservation  Fund —                            -  2-}, 397 

Harhors    and    Watercraft   Revolving   Fund    —                            —  7,733 

PROGRAM   AUGMENTATION 
INTERAGENCY  COUNCIL  ON  OCEAN   RESOURCES— Continued 


Output 

Fifteen  representatives  from  various  state  depart- 
ments and  boards  have  been  assigned  to  function  as 
a  task  team  to  produce  the  California  Comprehensive 
Ocean  Area  Plan  for  presentation  to  the  Governor 
and  the  Legislature.  This  group  has  met  and  is  in  the 
process  of  determining  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
planning  zone. 

The  team  is  ia  the  process  of  developing  a  plan 
which  is  in  accord  with  the  overall  Phase  II  State 
Development  Plan  published  in  September,  1968.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  total  plan  development  will 
require  a  three-year  effort  although  certain  high- 
priority  segments  of  the  plan  will  be  completed  and 
implemented  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  total  plan. 

Need 

California's  1,200-mile  coastline  has  attracted  87 
percent  of  the  state's  urban  growth  creating  serious 
conflicts  in  the  zone  of  land-sea-air  interface.  The  in- 
creased interest  and  activities  in  the  development  of 
the  vast  store  of  potential  ocean  resoxirces  foretell  of 
greater  and  more  significant  conflicts  and  possible 
irreversible  processes  that  must  be  acted  upon  without 
delay.  The  state 's  role  of  responsibility  and  authority 
in  managing  the  ocean  resources  is  presently  frag- 
mented among  various  agencies  so  that  no  uniform 
and  consistent  program  has  evolved.  The  demands  on 
coastal  land  use,  including  submerged  and  tidelands, 
includes  conflicting  requirements  for  conservation,  de- 
velopment, recreational  use,  industrial  development, 
etc.  These  conflicts  of  interest  must  be  compromised 
and  resolved  in  the  total  public  interest. 

Ohjectives 

1.  To  develop  the  California  Comprehensive  Ocean 
Area  Plan  in  order  to  develop,  encourage  and  main- 


tain the  orderly,  long-range  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  marine  and  coastal  -resources  which  will  en- 
sure their  wise  multiple  use  in  the  total  public  interest. 

2.  To  accelerate  the  responsible  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  marine  and  coastal  environment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  California  by  the  increased 
utilization  of  mineral,  food,  and  other  living  resources 
of  the  sea,  the  improvement  of  commerce  and  trans- 
portation, and  the  wise  use  of  coastal,  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands  to  meet  the  demands  of  population 
growth  in  the  coastal  zone. 

3.  To  promote  the  effective  utilization  of  the  scien- 
tific and  engineering  resources  of  the  state  with  close 
cooperation  to  avoid  unnecessary  waste  or  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  facilities  and  equipment. 

4.  To  prevent  conflicts  of  ocean-oriented  activities 
within  the  governmental  and  private  sectors  and  des- 
ignate the  lead  agencies  and  committees  to  prepare 
and  implement  specific  sections  of  the  plan. 

General  Description 

As  part  of  the  State  Development  Plan  the  Institute 
of  Marine  Eesources  prepared  a  report  "California 
and  Use  of  the  Ocean."  This  has  been  reviewed  by 
the  Governor's  Advisory  Commission  on  Ocean  Ee- 
sources over  several  years  and  recommendations  made 
on  the  role  the  State  of  California  should  plan  in 
the  conservation  and  development  of  marine  and 
coastal  resources.  "The  Marine  Eesources  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Act  of  1967"  created  the  Cali- 
fornia Advisory  Commission  on  Marine  and  Coastal 
Eesources,  and  charged  the  Governor  with  the  task 
of  developing  the  California  Comprehensive  Ocean 
Area  Plan.  The  Governor,  by  Executive  Order  estab- 
lished the  Interagency  Council  for  Ocean  Eesources. 
Included  in  its  reponsibUities  are  the  development  of 
the  California  Comprehensive  Ocean  Area  Plan. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Program  augmentation  costs 

Totals,   Interagency  Council   on  Ocean    Resources 

General  Fund 

Federal  funds 


$100,000 

$100,000 
50,000 
50,000 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  AERONAUTICS 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 


The  activities  of  the  department  are  directed  to- 
ward: 

a.  Encouraging  the  development  of  private  flying 
and  the  general  use  of  air  transportation. 

b.  Postering  and  promoting  safety  in  aeronautics. 

c.  Effecting  uniformity  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  aeronautics  consistent  with  federal 
aeronautics  laws  and  regulations. 

d.  Assisting  in  the  development  of  a  statewide 
system  of  airports,  encouraging  the  flow  of  private 
capital  into  aviation  facilities,  and  cooperating  with 
and  assisting  political  subdivisions  and  others  en- 
gaged in  aeronautics  in  the  development  and  en- 
couragement of  aeronautics. 

e.  Establishing  regulations  in  order  that  persons 
may  engage  in  every  phase  of  aeronautics  with  the 
least  possible  restriction  consistent  with  the  safety 
and  rights  of  others. 

f .  Providing  for  cooperation  with  the  federal  au- 
thorities in  the  development  of  a  national  system  of 
civil  aviation  and  for  coordination  of  the  aero- 
nautics activities  of  those  authorities  and  the  State 
of  California. 

The  California  Aeronautics  Commission  was  created 
by  Chapter  1379,  Statutes  of  1947  with  the  primary 
responsibility  to  encourage,  foster  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  aeronautics  in  this  state  and  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  airports  and  navigation 
facilities. 

Chapter  2071,  Statutes  of  1961  changed  the  Cali- 
fornia Aeronautics  Commission  to  the  State  Board  of 
Aeronautics  and  the  staff  was  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  as  the  Division  of  Aero- 
nautics. 

Chapter  317,  Statutes  of  1967  increased  the  Cali- 
fornia Aeronautics  Board  from  five  to  seven  members 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Regulation  of  Airports  and  Heliports 

II.  Regulation  of  Sport  Parachute  Jumping 

III.  Inspection  of  Schools  and  State  Building  Sites  and  Com- 
mercial Flight  Schools 

IV.  Development  of  Aviation  and  Navigational  Facilities 

V.  Aviation  Safety  and  Education 

VI.  Financial  Responsibility 

VII.  Administration — Undistributed   


TOTALS,  PROGRAMS 
Reimbursements 


NET  TOTALS.  PROGRAMS 

Aeronautics  Fund 

Airport  Assistance  Revolving  Fund 

Harbors  and  Watercraft  Revolving  Fund_ 
Federal  funds  

Personnel  man-years 


and  made  the  Division  of  Aeronautics  responsible  to 
the  Business  and  Transportation  Agency. 

Through  provision  of  the  Governor's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1,  1968  Eegular  Session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  effective  as  specified  in  Government  Code 
Section  12075,  the  Division  of  Aeronautics  was 
changed  to  the  Department  of  Aeronautics. 

Workload  Information 

Increases  in  programs  are  due  primarily  to  the  pro- 
posed purchase  of  a  new  aircraft  in  1969-70.  The  air- 
craft is  a  benefit  to  all  programs  and  the  cost  is 
distributed  among  the  programs.  During  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  department  established  an  aviation  con- 
sultant and  two  clerical  positions  to  administer  the 
pro^dsions  of  Chapter  1452,  Statutes  of  1968,  for  a 
program  of  aircraft  financial  responsibility.  Also  es- 
tablished administratively  was  an  accounting  officer 
position.  This  position  was  established  in  lieu  of  con- 
tinuing a  contract  for  accounting  and  personnel  serv- 
ices with  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Additional  positions  proposed  for  1969-70  include 
an  accounting  technician  to  perform  the  detail  ac- 
counting functions  involved  with  the  departmental 
operations  and  the  allocation  of  Airport  Assistance 
Revolving  Funds,  two  additional  clerical  positions  to 
meet  a  general  increase  in  clerical  workload,  and  an 
aviation  consultant  to  meet  workload  related  to  Chap- 
ter 791,  Statutes  of  1968.  Chapter  791  requires  all 
public  and  private  airports  (except  those  operated  by 
the  federal  government)  to  either  have  a  state  permit 
or  be  exempted  by  the  department.  The  exempted  air- 
ports must  be  marked  with  a  large  "X"  to  warn 
pilots  that  they  do  not  meet  standards  for  a  state 
permit  and  are  not  open  to  the  flying  public. 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$73,447 

$78,876 

$144,078 

21,009 

22,585 

33,230 

10,978 

10,807 

18.056 

33,659 

841,396 

722.972 

22,643 

10,071 

15,365 

— 

28,250 

48,208 

76,106 

131,467 

140,812 

$237,842 

$1,123,452 

$1,122,721 

-168 

-3,000 
$1,120,452 

-5,500 

$237,674 

$1,117,221 

237,67.^ 

620,^52 

617,221 

- 

13^,000 

lSi,000 

- 

66,000 

66,000 

- 

300,000 

300,000 

11.9 


20.9 


24.5 


1.  REGULATION  OF  AIRPORTS  AND   HELIPORTS 


l^eed 


oo  This  program  is  necessary  to  insure  that  aviation 

87  facilities  will  be  developed  to  meet  the  overall  air 

11  transportation  needs   of   the   state.   In   addition,   the 

90  program  will  insure  that  uniform  criteria  are  estab- 

91  lished  and  followed  and  that  the  development  of  avia- 


tion  facilities  will  be   coordinated   with   other   com- 
munity and  state  interests. 

Authority 

Division  9,  Chapter  I  of  the  Public  Utility  Code. 


TRANSPORTATION 
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I.     REGULATION  OF  AIRPORTS  AND   HELIPORTS— Continued 


Ohjectives 

To  develop  and  promote  a  state  system  of  airports 
and  heliports  to  meet  the  aeronautical  needs  of  the 
citizens  and  industry  of  the  state. 

General  Description 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  achieved  through 
inspection  of  existing  airports  and  heliports;  issuance 
of  site  approvals  stipulating  development  criteria  for 
new  airports  and  heliports;  issuances  of  permits  au- 
thorizing the  operation  of  airports  and  heliports  open 


to  the  public ;  participating  in  studies  and  hearings 
affecting  airport  and  heliport  zoning  and  airspace 
utilization;  providing  information  and  assistance  on 
airport  and  heliport  engineering,  specifications  and 
design  criteria ;  and  providing  information  and  assist- 
ance in  the  operation  and  management  of  airports 
and  heliports  in  the  state. 


Output 

Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969^70 

Animal     inspections     of     per- 

mitted facilities 

_ 

390 

395 

Inspections  of  new  sites 

_ 

105 

120 

Inspections    required    due    to 

Chapter  791/68 

- 

100 

1,700 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 
Workload  adjustments 


4.5 


5 

1.8 


$73,447 


$78,876 


?82,570 
61,508 


Totals,     Regulation     of    Airports     and 
Heliports   (Aeronautics  Fund) 


4.5 


6.8 


$73,447 


$78,876 


$144,078 


II.  REGULATION   OF  SPORT  PARACHUTE  JUMPING 

^''ee<J  The  department  exercises  joint  responsibility  and  con- 

In  California  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  11,230  t^°l  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  The 

sport   parachute   jumpers.   For   the   safety   of    these  ^f.^.^^^J  Aviation   Administration   exercises   airspace 

people  there  is  a  need  to  coordinate  parachute  jump-  ^.t^^li^f  ion  control  and  the  department  has  the  respon- 

ing  with  all  other  facets  of  aeronautical  activity  as  f:^'^'%  associated  with  land  use  control  and  protec- 

well  as  to  protect  the  public  interest  as  related  to  the  ^^"^  °^f,^f  ^^  P^^^^^  interests    In  carrymg  out  its 

landing  areas  associated  with  parachute  jumping.  responsibili  les    the    department    inspects   parachute 

°                                          i-                  J      jr-    o  drop  zone  landing  areas,  coordinates  land  use  vsatn 

Authority  appropriate  landowners,  public  utilities  and  private 

o    X-       oin<or    J?  ii     T.  T.T    TTj_-i-i-      /-I  J  individuals;  coordinates  parachute  jumping  activities 

Section  21243.5  of  the  Public  Utilities  Code.  ^^j^  j^^  enforcement  agencies ;  approves  and  verifies 

Ohjectives  parachutists  qualifications;  determines  that  required 
.      .                                     .  insurance    standards    are    maintained   by   individual 
The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  establish  mini-  parachutists;  and  verifies  that  aircraft  used  in  para- 
mum  standards,  with  respect  to  parachute  jumping  g^^tg  j^j^p  activities  are  properly  insured, 
and  to  promote  safety. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

General  Description  1957-6S          196S-69          1969-70 

Permanent  drop  zones 15  14  14 

The  California  Parachute  Regulations  require  that  Temporary  Drop  Zones : 

all  sport  parachute  jumping  be  conducted  in  drop  Apphcations  94  120  140 

zones  approved  by  the  Department  of  Aeronautics.  Licensed  jumpirsIIIIIIII          161             200            300 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 1.3           1.3           1.3  §21,009  $22,585  $23,430 

Workload  adjustments -              -              0.1  -  -  9,800 

Totals,  Regulation  of  Sport  Parachute 

Jumping    1.8           1.3           1.4  $21,009  $22,585  $33,230 

Aeronautics  Fund U,009  22,585  30,730 

Reimbursements    —  —  2,500 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AERONAUTICS — Continued 


III.  INSPECTION   OF  SCHOOLS   AND   STATE   BUILDING    SITES    AND    COMMERCIAL    FLIGHT    SCHOOLS 


Need 

There  is  a  need  to  insure  that  proposed  school  sites 
are  compatible  with  adjacent  public  use  facilities  and 
that  expenditure  of  public  funds  wiU  not  be  made  for 
school  sites  wherein  full  utilization  of  the  site  would 
be  jeopardized.  To  insure  adequacy  of  training  equip- 
ment and  facilities  at  private  flight  schools  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Department  of  Education,  Bureau 
of  Eeadjustment  Education. 

Authority 

Sections  15005, 
Education  Code. 


Oijectives 

To  promote  safety  of  pupils,  comprehensive  com- 
munity planning,  and  greater  usefulness  of  school 
sites.  To  assist  in  achieving  good,  well  qualified  pri- 
vate flight  schools  withiu  the  state,  and  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  this  high  quality. 


15005.5,  and  15005.5  of  the  State 


Output 

Actual 

Esfimated 

Estimated 

19S7-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

School — State  Building  Sites : 

Investigations 

19 

50 

4 

Approved     

15 

- 

Recommended   denial    

4 

— 

Commercial  Flight  Schools : 

Inspections 

82 

100 

120 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 
Workload  adjustments 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 
0.2 


$10,978 


$10,807 


$11,579 
6,477 


Totals,  Inspection  of  Schools  and 
State  Building  Sites  and  Commer- 
cial Fliglit  Schools  (Aeronautics 
Fund)     


0.7 


0.7 


0.9 


$10,978 


$10,807 


$18,056 


IV.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AVIATION  AND  NAVIGATIONAL  FACILITIES 


Need 


Airspace  is  used  to  a  large  degree  for  both  pleasure 
and  transportation.  The  pleasure  derived  through 
private  flying  and  parachute  jumping  as  weU  as  the 
time  saved  through  the  use  of  airspace  for  transpor- 
tation is  immeasurable.  The  use  of  this  airspace  is 
growing  while  the  amount  of  airspace  remains  con- 
stant. There  is  a  need  for  the  development  of  air- 
ports, .heliports,  navigational  aids  and  for  overall 
planning  for  such  needs  in  this  state. 


Authority 

Division  9,  Part  1,  Chapter  4  of  the  Public  Utilities 

Code. 

OTijectives 

Planning  for  the  optimum  use  of  available  airspace 
and  providing  procedures  and  standards  for  the  al- 
location of  funds  toward  the  development  of  needed 
aviation  and  navigation  facilities. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 
Workload  adjustments 


3.6 


3.6 

0.7 


3.6 


4.3 


Totals,    Development   of    Aviation    and 

Navigation    Facilities    2 

Aeronautics  Fund   (Support)    

Aeronautics  Fund  (State  Master  Airport  Plan) 

Federal  funds  (State  Master  Airport  Plan) 

Airport  Assistance  Revolving  Fund  (Navigational  System) 
Harbors  and  Watercraft  Revolving  Fund  (Navigational  System) 
Program  Elements  : 

1.  Allocation    of   the   Airport   Assist- 
ance Revolving  Fund 

2.  State  Master  Airport  Plan 

S.  Leasing  Navigational  System 

4.  Owens  Valley  Project 

5.  Blue  Canyon  Maintenance 


J.7 

1.6 

Z4 

U.H 

1.3 

1.2 

- 

0.1 

0.7 

$33,659 

$841,396 

$709,724 

— 

— 

13,248 

$33,659 

$841,396 

$722,972 

33,659 

181,396 

72,972 

- 

160,000 

150,000 

— 

300,000 

300,000 

- 

134,000 

134,000 

~ 

66,000 

66,000 

28,829 

25,344 

43,976 

4,275 

478,487 

467,935 

212,491 

211,061 

555 


125,074 
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IV.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  AVIATION   AND   NAVIGATIONAL   FACILITIES— Continued 
1.  Allocation  of  Airport  Assistance  Revolving  Fund 

0"tp"t                                      ,^"™        !S^*A''        ^^Ti^^  University  of  California  with  the  development  of  their 

1967—68            1965—69            196^70  .                     ' 

General  Aviation  Purposes:  airports. 

Eligible  airports 167                168                168  ^           ,  „        .  .. 

Allocations    $394,576       $420,000       $420,000  General  Description 

Acquisition  and  Development :  a.  Apportionment    to    cities,    Counties    and    airport 

Applications   reviewed 38                  38                  44  districts 

Projects  requested -  70  To 

AUocatfonT"'!.:::::::::  $782,412  $1,180.76?  $1,198,213  These  apportionments  are  proceeds  from  a  tax  on 

fuel  used  for  general  aviation  purposes. 

^^^^'^  Each  eligible  public  airport  is  eligible  to  receive 

Air  transportation  requires  airports  as  weU  as  air-  a  maximum  of  $2,500  annuaUy  by  making  appliea- 

.^yj^yg  tion   to    the    Department   of    Aeronautics    and   by 

'.         ■                      £  J.1,        •  J.       4.  J  •         ■  J.-      A  certifying  that  thej'  have  matched  and  placed  $2,500 

A  major  concern  or  those  interested  m  aviation  de-  .         h,       ■  i    <    ■  i-       -m     j          4.  j  ^     ii,- 

1          \.  ■      n  T£       ■         J     1       1,         ■     iv             •  ma  Special  Aviation  Fund  created  tor  this  pur- 

velopment  m  California  and  elsewhere  is  the  possi-  -^                                                                       ^ 

bility  of  loss  of  general  aviation  airports  to  competing  P 

land  users.  Local  governments  have  the  responsibility  i^   Acquisition  and  Development 

of  providing  the  airports  to  serve  their  communities. 

Since  sizeable  funds  are  required  for  this  purpose,  The  remainder  of  the  aviation  fuel  tax  funds  are 

many  local  governments  are   unable  to  provide  the  available  to  assist  publicly  owned  airports  in  ac- 

funds  necessary  to  develop  and  operate  the  required  quisition    and    development   programs.    The   using 

facilities.  Federal  funds  are  often  not  available.  With-  entities  must  provide  matching  funds.  Priorities  are 

out  this  program  many  communities  would  be  unable  established  through  review  of  applications  on  the 

to  have  the  kind  of  airport  needed.  basis  of  established  criteria. 

nhipnHrPi  '"P"*                                                           *'='"^'            Estimated           Estimated 

uojemues  1967-68           1968-69           1969-70 

To  assist  cities,  counties,  airport  districts,  port  dis-  ■^^Fimfr^'-l^^i^'^!"- ''-'-'*-    _    $28  829       $25  344       $43,976 

tricts,  other  specified  governmental  entities,  and  the  Personnel  man-years "    1.1         "  'l.6  '2.4 

2.  State  Master  Airport  Plan 

Need  General  Description 

A  master  plan  of  aviation  is  needed  for  the  proper  The  master  plan  study  consists  of  three  phases : 

allocation  of  resources  between  the  aviation  system  a.  Data  collection 

and  other  public  systems  and  among  the  various  avia-  b.  Data  analysis  and  forecasts  and  the  develop- 

tion  subsystems.  Different  components  of  the  aviation  ment  of  alternate  systems, 

system  compete  for  basic  resources.  c.  Development  of  master  plan  and  implementa- 

Also,  conflicts  between  airports  and  their  neighbors  tion  program, 

on  the  ground  have  made  it  imperative  that  the  plan-  ,      ^                                           , ,   ,         cc.i„,f.j        ir,»im,t,rt 

=              .                                           t-                  ,1          ,1  Input                                                          Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

nmg  ot  the  airport  system  enhances  rather  than  con-  1967-6S        i96s-69         i969-70 

fliets  with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  region.  Expenditures — support                                „,„.„„       „,,.,^„- 

T  -i-  J?   j-i,       •  i      £  -J  1    i-  (Aeronautical   Fund) $4,275         $18,487         $17,93o 

In  recognition  of  the  impact  of  rapid  population         Exptndmires— study       

growth  and  rapid  increases  in  general  aviation  air-  (Aeronautics  Fund) -       160,000       150,000 

craft  and  in  the  number  of  air  passengers  upon  the  ^YFedeS'f.^ds'j'^!      __    -             -       300,000       300,000 

existing  airport  facilities  m  California,  it  is  impera-  Personnel  man-years 0.3  1.3  1.2 

tive  that  a  comprehensive  aviation  plan  be  developed. 

Olijectives 

To  develop  and  maintain  a  comprehensive  master 
plan  for  aviation  in  California. 

3.  Leasing  Hyperbolic  Navigational  System 

Need  velopment   of   STOL    (Short   Takeoff   and  Landing) 

In  many  areas  of  California,  the  present  OMNI/  commuter  service,  added  to  the  congestion  which  is 

DME  Navigation  System  has  been  proven  inadequate,  already  hampering  both  air  carriers  and  general  avia- 

particularly  at  flight  altitudes  below  3,000  feet.  This  tion,  makes  it  imperative  that  a  new  concept  m  air 

is  especially  evident  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin,  and  navigation  be  implemented.  The  most  improved  sys- 

is  further  complemented  by  the  frequent  occurrence  tern  appears  to  be  the  hyperbolic,  phase  comparison 

of  smog-induced  visibility  restrictions.  The  rapid  in-  system, 
crease  of  helicopter  operations  and  the  imminent  de- 
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1                                            IV.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AVIATION   AND  NAVIGATIONAL   FACILITIES— Continued 

o 

3  3.   Leasing  Hyperbolic  Navigational  System — Continued 

I       A  low-level  hyperbolic  system  will  provide  general  General  Description 

I  aviation  in  California  with  an  accurate  navigational  rpj^g   objective   of   this   element   will  be   achieved 
8   system,   an   opportunity  for   safer   flight  under   low  through    leasing    one    transmitting    chain    from    the 

15  visibility  conditions  and  a  system  which  will _ function  Becea.  Company;  evaluating  its  operating  character- 
11    at  low  altitudes  down  to  ground  level,  behind  hills,  istics  and  limitations ;  and  making  a  recommendation 

13  mountains  and  in  valleys.  In  general,  this  system  will  as  to  whether  the  system  should  be  adopted  and  by 

14  make  available  to  aircraft  and  vessels  a  modern,  so-  whom.  This  element  is  a  research  and  development 

16  phistieated,  navigational  system  which  will  enable  air  project  and  is  being  conducted  jointly  by  the  Depart- 
II  and  water  transportation  to  navigate  with  precision  ment  of  Aeronautics  and  the  Department  of  Harbors 
19   under  conditions  of  extremely  low  visibility.  ^^'^  Watercrait. 

20 

n-l  Input                                                            Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

ik     Oijectives  1967-6S           196S-69           1969-70 

24  To  evaluate  the  Hyperbolic  Navigation  System  for  ^( AeronauUeaf "Fund )  -       $12,491       $11,061 

25  a  period,  up  to  three  years,  to  determine  if  the  sys-  Expenditures—contract    (Air-                      .omnn       io^a^a 

26  ,             -,-,\        ,.           1           ,   ,       ■      .,        i-i-n      li  i          •  Assistance  Revolving  Fund)                -         134,000         134,000 

27  tem  Will  function  adequately,  m  the  diiScult  terrain  Expenditures— contract   (Har- 

28  of  southern  California,  to  alleviate  the  congestion  in  ^°^^.  -'•"^    Watercraft    Re- 

29  -      ,  1        T        I.    7         •  volvmg  Fund)    -  66,000  66,000 

30  the  lower  levels  of  the  airspace.  Personnel  man-years -  0.7  0.7 

31 

32 

33  4.  Owens  Valley  Project 

34 

35    Need  Ohjectives 

36 

37       The  Owens  Valley  is  a  popular  north-south  flyway  To  provide  navigational  aids  in  the  Owens  Valley. 

oq    which  is  only  infrequently  closed  by  weather  and  then 

40  only  for  short  periods  of  time.   In  addition  to  the  General  Description 

41  north-south  traffic,  there  is  constant  cross-Sierra  flow.  Item  230.5,  Budget  Act  of  1968,  appropriated  $15,- 

43  particularly  through  Mammoth  Pass  to  the  east  and  qOO  which  was  limited  to  the  purchase,  placement  and 

44  southeast  There  are  no  navigational  aids  available  to  operation  of  two  low-frequency  devices  in  the  valley. 
.R  this  constant  now  or  trarfie.  This  tact  alone  discour-  y,  .  ■  ,  ■,  ,  •  j  ^.i  i  xi  i  ^  j? 
tS                        n             1,           ij    4.1         •             .1-4.  It  has  since  been  determined  that  the  placement  ot 

47  ages  many  flyers  who  would  otherwise  use  this  route.  -n-^-r.     ^tt-       ■,    .^       •    -n             n  •  i     ■>                 n 

48  The  rapid  development  of  recreational  areas  has  °°^y?^  ^^^'^^^  9°^°^  Range-high  frequency) 
5^  increased  the  flying  in  this  area  and  the  airport  facili-  ^o^^^^  better  serve  the  intended  purpose.  Since  the 
51  ties  continue  to  draw  more  air  traffic.  Safety  in  flying  original  appropriation  can  not  be  used  for  this  pur- 
II  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  having  navigational  aid  pose  legislation  will  be  offered  in  the  1969  session  for 
54    coverage  in  this  area.  the  purchase  of  a  high-frequency  device. 

55 

56  5.  Blue  Canyon  Airport 

57 

58   Need  CAA  emergency  airport.  Over  the  years,  several  lives 

60        There  is  a  large  amount  of  air  traffic  on  the  flyway  ^^''%^'''^^  ^'''"'^  ^e*^^"^"^  «^  t^^  presence  of  this  land- 

|1    between  California  cities  such  as  Sacramento,   Oak-  "^^  tacility. 

63    land,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Jose  and  the  mountain  Objectives 

g5    communities  of  Truckee,  Reno,  and  Susanville.  Much  m     u  •        tji        n               a  ■         <-          +     ^-^i^.,^ 

oc      4!  ii,-    i    re    £  11                     ■      .  1     .,       ,-             .     n  To  bring  Blue   Canyon   Airport  up   to   minimum 

66    of  this  traffic  follows  approximately  the  alignment  of  ^^^^^  standards  for  airport  construction.  The  objec- 

68  Interstate    80.    In    the    area   between    Auburn    and  tive  of  this  element  will  be  met  in  the  1968-69  fiscal 

69  Truckee  there  occurs  some  of  the  most  rugged  terrain  year  by  reconstruction  of  the  runway  and  the  eon- 
71    in  the  state,  terrain  which  would  make  a  forced  land-  struction  of  a  small  aircraft  parking  area. 

l^    ing   in    an    airplane    a    very    hazardous    occurrence.  .  ,   ,         ^  ,■    ,  ,        ,-,•,., 

73  .^^          ,        .           \                      ,1       m         •■           ..                        -■     ,  Input                                                            Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

74  About  halfway  between  the  Truckee  Airport  and  the  i967-6g        i96s-69         1969-70 
^1    Auburn  Airport,  near  the  town  of  Blue  Canyon,  is  a  Expenditures  (Aeronautics                                 ^^^ 

77    substandard,  unsurfaced,  dirt  airstrip  which  was  a  Pers"  nnel  man-~yeirr"s~IZIIIIII             -         "  '    _ 

To 
79 
80  V.  AVIATION  SAFETY  AND  EDUCATION 

II  ''^^'^^^  The  development  of  aviation  education  in  the  state's 

84  Pilots  need  to  have  a  regular  refresher  training  in  secondary  and  higher  education  institutions  is  also 

85  various  techniques  and  to  be  brought  up  to  date  on  important. 
87    new  regulations  and  equipment.  Over  the  years  it  has 

|8    been  clearly  demonstrated  that  training  and  safety  ^««''"<2' 

90  clinics  contribute  to  safer  flying.  Division  9,  Article  2,  of  the  Public  Utilities  Code. 
91 
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V.  AVIATION   SAFETY  AND   EDUCATION— Continued 


Ohjectives 

The  department  will  sponsor,  with  the  Aircraft 
Owners  and  Pilots  Association  and  the  PAA,  a  mini- 
mmn  of  three  aviation  training  and  safety  clinics  in 
1969-70.  Department  personnel  wUl  participate  as 
speakers,  lecturers,  flight  and  ground  instructors. 
Some  assistance  Avith  arrangements  for  the  clinics  and 
logistic  support  will  be  given.  The  department  will 
also  provide  consultant  services  to  high  schools  and 


junior  colleges  on  technical  aspects  of  aviation 
courses;  encourage  educators  to  adopt  aviation  educa- 
tion courses  in  their  school  system  curricula ;  assure 
the  selection  of  airports  and  pilots  used  by  local  school 
districts  in  flight  indoctrination  and  instruction ;  make 
available  a  basic  insurance  program  to  public  schools 
offering  flight  experience  and  to  assure  that  adequate 
supervision  and  precautionary  measures  are  taken  by 
the  flight  school  operations  contracted  to  provide  flight 
service. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 

ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 

67-68  68-69  69-70 

1969-70 

1.1            0.7            0.7 

$22,643 

$10,071 

$12,283 

-                -                - 

3,082 

Continuing  program  costs 

Workload  adjustments 

Totals,    Aviation    Safety    and     Educa 
tion    (Aeronautics   Fund)    


1.1 


0.7 


0.7 


$22,643 


$10,071 


$15,365 


VI.  FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 


Need 

Californians,  each  year  suffer  injuries  and/or  dam- 
ages in  aircraft  accidents.  Since  compensation  for  such 
injury  and/or  damage  rests  upon  culpability,  the  de- 
termination which  frequently  is  long  and  costly,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  financial  ability  to  satisfy  a  judg- 
ment for  damages  be  quickly  established. 

Authority 

Section  21401  of  the  Public  Utilities  Code. 
Objectives 

To  determine  that  each  pilot  and/or  owner  of  an 


aircraft  involved  in  a  reportable  accident  demon- 
strates his  ability  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  judgment 
for  damages  against  him  that  may  arise  from  the 
accident. 

General  Description 

Each  operator  of  any  aircraft  involved  in  a  report- 
able accident  is  required  to  file  a  report  with  the  de- 
partment. Unless  his  report  evidences  the  existence  of 
liability  insurance,  the  department  shall  require  a  de- 
posit of  cash  or  security  sufficient  for  which  judg- 
ment can  be  paid. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 

Workload  adjustments 

Totals,  Financial  Responsibility  (Aero- 
nautics Fund) 


Need 

Administration  provides  leaderships  and  policy  de- 
terminations for  the  efficient  fulfillment  of  the  de- 
partment's objectives.  In  addition,  administration 
contains  the  service  functions  that  are  essential  to  the 
operation  of  all  the  department's  programs. 


3  3 

VII.  ADMINISTRATION 

Objectives 


$28,250 


$28,250 


$41,044 
7,164 


$48,208 


To  provide  active  leadership  in  meeting  current 
aeronautical  problems  and  to  coordinate  and  provide 
major  administrative  and  business  mangement  serv- 
ices to  the  operating  functions  and  programs  of  the 
department. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 

ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 

67-68 

68-69 

69 

-70 

1969-70 

2.3 

6.6 

6.6 
0.8 

$76,106 

$131,467 

$136,257 
4,555 

2.3 

2.3 

6.6 
6.6 

7.4 
14 

$76,106 

75,S38 

168 

$131,467 

128,1,67 
3,000 

$140,812 

137,812 

3,000 

Continuing  program  costs 
Workload  adjustments 

Totals,  Administration  _. 

Aeronautics  Fund 

Reimhursements 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   AERONAUTICS 
Allocation  of  Airport  Assistciiies  Revolving  Fund 

SUMWIARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Total  Expenditures  (Airport  Assistance  Revolving  Fund) $1,176,988  $1,600,767  $1,618,213 

^ee<l  of  motor  vehicle  fuel  for  use  or  used  in  propelling  air- 
Air  transportation  requires  airports  as  well  as  air-  ^^^^^^  '"^  ^he  state.   The  statute  further  provides  for 

the  payment  oi  specified  tax  refunds,  prorata  cost  oi 

A  major  concern  of  those  interested  in  aviation  de-  ^^^  State  Controller  and  the  Board  of  Equalization, 

velopment  in  California  and  elsewhere  is  the  possi-  f^^PP^^t  of  the  Department  of  Aeronautics,  and  trans- 

bility  of  loss  of  general  aviation  airports  to  competing  g^  o^  the^ remaining  balance  to  the  Airport  Assistance 

land  users.  Local  governments  have  the  responsibility  ®^°  ^^^^     ^™ 

of  providing  the  airports  to  serve  their  communities.  Allocations  from  the  Airport  Assistance  Eevolving 
Since  sizeable  funds  are  required  for  this  purpose,  Fund  are  made  in  accordance  with  Sections  21682  and 
many  local  governments  are  unable  to  provide  the  21684  of  the  Public  Utilities  Code.  Section  21682  pro- 
funds  necessary  to  develop  and  operate  the  required  ^ides  for  a  maximum  grant  of  $2,500  for  each  airport, 
facilities.  Federal  funds  are  often  not  available.  With-  conditioned  on  matching  funds  being  provided  for  the 
out  this  program  many  communities  would  be  unable  same  purpose  by  the  local  government.  Any  remaining 
to  have  the  kind  of  airport  needed.  balance  in  the  funds  may  be  expended  in  accordance 
Objectives  ^^^^  Section  21684  by  making  allocations  to  cities, 

counties  and  airport  districts  for  the  acquisition  and 

To  assist  cities,  counties,  airport  districts,  port  dis-  development  of  airports. 

tricts,  other  specified  governmental  entities,  and  the  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

University  of    California  with   the   development  of  ,        ,.  .  .       ^^^^^        ^^^^^^        ^^^^^° 

-,-..,  ^  a.  Apportionment      to      cities, 

neeaeu  airports.  counties  and  districts    (Sec- 

tions  21682   of    the   Public 
General  Description  Utilities  Code) 

Eligible  airports 167  168  168 

Funding  for  the  airport  assistance  program  was  AUocations  $394,576     $420,000     $420,000 

authorized  by  Chapter  2028,  Statutes  of  1965,  which  t.  Acquisition    and    Develop- 

provides  for  the  transfer  to  the  Aeronautics  Fund  ment  (Section  21684  of  the 

(created  by  this  statute)  of  all  moneys  in  the  Motor  ^'pro'jeYts""'''^  *^°'^^^                    20              50              60 

Vehicle  Fuel  Fund  attributable  to  the  distribution  Allo'catfons  $782,412  $1,180,767  $1,198,213 


SPECIAL   TRANSPORTATION  SERVICES  AND   STUDIES 

SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL  ESTIMATED 

1967-6S  195S-69 

I.  Traffic   Safety  and  Alcohol  $166,080  $45,000 

II.  Medical  Aspects  of  Traffic  Safety -  155,353 

III.  Automobile  Accident   Study  Commission   693  54,307 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $166,778  $254,660 

Motor   Vehicle  Fund 166,773  162,35Jf 

Federal  funds -  9S,S06 

Personnel  man-years   (traffic  safety  and  alcohol)    1.4  3 


PROPOSED 
1959-70 


I.  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  AND  ALCOHOL— Continued 


Need 


Hundreds  of  Californians  are  killed,  maimed,  or  in- 
jured each  year  because  of  traffic  accidents  involving 
operators  of  motor  vehicles  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol.  Every  day  which  passes  without  an  effective 
answer  to  this  problem  causes  more  people  to  die,  more 
people  to  be  injured. 

Authority 

Section  13984  of  the  Government  Code  (Chapter 
1626,  Statutes  of  1967). 

objectives 

To  formulate  and  devise  a  system  of  controls  to 
provide  the  basis  for  legislation  to  be  instrumental 
m  reducing  deaths  or  injuries  resulting  from  traffic 


accidents  involving  operators  of  motor  vehicles  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol. 

General  Description 

Funds  were  appropriated  and  a  contract  was  let 
during  1967  with  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  The  Budget  Act  of  1968  appropriated 
additional  funds  for  the  support  of  the  study  and 
anticipated  additional  support  through  federal  reim- 
bursement. 

The  federal  government  has  since  assumed  complete 
responsibility  for  the  support  of  the  study  and  will 
continue  it  through  contract  with  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  State  funds  expended  will  be 
credited  to  the  project  as  the  state's  contribution  and 
all  reports  concerning  the  studies  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  state. 
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SPECIAL  TRANSPORTATION   SERVICES  AND   STUDIES — Continued 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 
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Continuing   program   costs    (Motor   Ve- 
hicle Fund)    


1.4 


5166,080 


?45,000 


Need 


II.   MEDICAL  ASPECTS  OF  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

Objectives 


Hundreds  of  Californians  are  killed,  maimed,  or  in- 
jured each  year  because  of  traffic  accidents.  Many  fac- 
tors which  relate  to  the  large  numbers  and  seriousness 
of  accidents  are  medical.  There  is  a  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  medical  aspects  of  traffic 
safety. 

Authority 

Section  13983  of  the  Government  Code  (Chapter 
1714,  Statutes  of  1967) . 


To  determine  the  medical  aspects  of  traffic  injury 
and  related  accident  control. 

General  Description 

The  Department  of  Public  Health,  under  contract 
to  the  Business  and  Transportation  Agency,  is  cur- 
rently conducting  a  study  of  emergency  health  serv- 
ices in  relation  to  traffic  safety.  Federal  funds  as  -well 
as  state  funds  appropriated  through  Chapter  1714  of 
1967  are  available  to  complete  this  portion  of  the 
project.  No  additional  support  is  proposed  pending 
completion  of  this  portion. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

Federal    funds    


$155,353 

63M7 
92,306 


III.  AUTOMOBILE  ACCIDENT  STUDY  COMMISSION 


Need 


Since  the  automobile  first  became  an  important 
mode  of  transportation  in  California,  the  continuing 
growth  in  population,  including  with  it  great  indus- 
trial, social,  economic  and  technical  progress,  have 
required  the  Legislature  to  develop  a  statutory  pattern 
designed  to  make  the  use  of  automobiles  in  California 
responsive  to  the  total  public  interest.  This  statutory 
pattern  has  involved  many  laws  bearing  on  automobile 
accidents,  both  in  terms  of  their  prevention  and  pro- 
cedures for  financial  recourse.  These  legislative  eiforts, 
however,  have  not  sufficiently  reduced  the  frequency 
of  motor  vehicle  accidents  nor  the  delays,  inequities 
and  costs  of  financial  recourse. 

Authority 

Chapter  1256,  Statutes  of  1967. 


Oijectives 

To  conduct  a  study  of,  and  make  suggestions  re- 
garding, automobile  accidents,  including  their  pre- 
vention and  consequences  as  well  as  related  insurance, 
motor  vehicle  and  procedural  laws  bearing  thereon, 
to  determine  whether  these  laws,  together  with  the 
statutory  rules  of  the  road,  most  effectively  contribute 
to  the  prevention  of  automobile  accidents  and  the  ex- 
peditious and  adequate  financial  recourse  of  auto- 
mobile accident  victims. 

General  Description 

The  commission  consists  of  eight  members  ap- 
pointed bj'  the  Governor.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
study  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  vear. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (Motor  Vehicle  Fund). 
Personnel  man-j-ears 


$693 


$54,307 
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.„„  TRANSPORTATION 

Business  and  Transportation 

DEPARTMENT  OF   CALIFORNSA   HiGHWAY   PATROL 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

1 

2  Program  Objee^ives 

5        It  is  the  policy  of  this  state  to  design,  construct,  ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Vehicle^  Code,  and 

•^    maintain  and  operate  a  highway  system  in  keeping  assisting  other  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  pres- 

8  with    the    economic    growth    of    the    state    and    the  ervation  of  law  and  order. 

9  demands  of  the  motoring  public.  If  the  public  and  in-  Protect  the  public 's  investment  in  the  highway 

11  dustry  are  to  enjoy  and  d'erive  benefit  from  the  high-  system  and  the  users  of  the  highways  by  control  and 

12  way  system,  its  use  must  be  controlled.  The  Depart-  inspection  of  commercial  vehicles. 

i|    me'nt  of  the  California  Highway  Patrol  was  created  to  Promote  safety  by  disseminating  vehicle  opera- 

15    assure  the  safe,  lawful,  rapid  and  economical  use  of  tion  and  engineering  safety  information,  encourag- 

Jf    the  system.  Providing  this  assurance  requires  the  de-  ing  good  vehicle  maintenance  practices  by  vehicle 

18  Dartment  to  :  inspection,  and  assisting  the  public  during  periods 

19  Encourage  the  most  economic  use  of  the  state  of  disaster. 

Ii       highway  system  by  supervising  traffic  flow,  and  to  Protect  the  public  and  the  state's  highways  by 

22        prevent  or  alleviate  congestion  and  the  resulting  developing  regulations  governing  vehicles  used  on 

11        economic  loss  by  removing  impediments  to  traffic  the    highways    and    developing    standards    of    me- 

25        flow.  chanical  and  equipment  safety. 
II            Increase   highway   safety   by   improving  vehicle 
28        driver  behavior  and  attitudes,  encouraging  compli- 

29 

30  SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                 ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

31  1967-6S  196S-69                   1969-70 

32  I.  Traffic  Supervision  and  Services  on  the  State  Highway 

33  System   $56,379,688         $72,280,597         $83,206,866 

34  II.  Selective  Deployment  on  the  County  Road  System 9,935.504           12,736,454           15,390,589 

35  III.  Regulation  and  Inspection 9,737,049           12,467,675           14,147,916 

36  IV.  Records 1,816,599             2,132,845             2.317,218 

37  V.  Administrative  Support  Distributed  to  Other  Programs__  (9,734,322)        (12,440,685)        (13,586,612) 

OQ  

39  TOTALS,   PROGRAMS $77,868,840         $99,617,-571       $115,152,589 

40  Rcimlursements    -1,598,982           -1,374,900           -1,294,900 

41  1 

42  NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS  (Motor  Vehicle  Fund) $76,269,858         $98,242,671       $113,857,689 

43  Personnel  man-years 6,.545.8                  7,665.5                  8,373.5                                    '. 

4A             Uniformed    4,828                     5,600.3                  6,130.4 

45            Nonuniformed   1,717.8                 2,065.2                 2,243.1 

46 

47     SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS 

48 

49  IV.  Records -                          -              $121,705 

50  V.  Administration    -                          -                 47,886                                    ' 

51  —        

52  Total,  Augmentations  (Motor  Vehicle  Fund) -                           -              $169,591 

53  Personnel  man-years -                          -                         22.5 

54  Uniformed    _                          _                          _ 

55  Nonuniformed   '-                            -                          22.5 

56 

57  GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT  (Motor  Vehicle  Fund) $76,269,858         $98,242,671       $114,027,280 

58  Personnel  man-years 6,545.8                 7,665.5                 8,396 

59  Uniformed    4,828                    5,600.3                 6,130.4 

60  Nonuniformed   1,717.8                  2,065.2                  2,265.6 

61 

62 

63  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS 

64 

65    Statewide  Reporting  System $153,786  tion.  In  addition,  this  augmentation  will  provide  in- 

67        The    continuing    rapid    increase    in    vehicle    miles  creased  capacity  for_  analysis  of  program  effectiveness 

It    driven  in  California  and  its  parallel  effect  on  the  size  ^'^'^  resource  allocation. 

70    of  the  Highway  Patrol  and  the  number  of  programs  Twenty  positions  are  requested  for  the  Operational 

!^|    for  which  the  department  is  responsible  have  made  Planning  and  Analysis   Division  and  three   for   the 

73'   management  a  more  complex  process  and  the  need  for  Administrative  Services  Division  for  a  cost  of  $108,- 

^1    effective  management  more  pressing.  Specifically,  the  563.   Additional  equipment  rental  of  $45,223   is  in- 

76  -  department  is  faced  v/ith  a  growing  need  for  more  eluded  to  handle  the  increased  volume  of  documents. 

II    sophisticated  systems  of   data  reportina',  processing,  ^  ^       ■      ™    ■  •                                                           ^ironr 

79     and  analysis.                                                          '      '  Outsennce  Trammg  $15,805 

15        To  meet  this  need  the  department  has  implemented  Included  is  an  additional  $15,805  to  increase  the 

82    a  more  comprehensive  field  activity  reporting  system.  amount  available  for  outservice  training  to  $25,000. 

II    The  handling,  processing,  and  control  of  this  data  This  will  increase  the  capability  of  providing  effective 

85    require  the  major  portion  of  the  proposed  augmenta-  and  technically  qualified  administrators  needed  to  re- 

II  place  those  that  will  soon  be  retiring  from  the  Patrol. 
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CONTINUING 
I.  TRAFFIC  SUPERVISION  AND  SERVIC 


Need 


In  California,  the  state  highway  system,  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  California  Highway  Patrol,  has 
13,450  miles  of  roadway.  This  length  of  roadway  in- 
cludes tlie  federal  interstate  system  in  California  and 
excludes  that  part  of  the  state  highway  system  which 
is  nonfreeway  in  incorporated  areas. 

On  certain  parts  of  the  system  in  urban  areas,  the 
flow  of  traffic  at  peak  periods  taxes  the  capacity  of 
the  roadway,  and  in  some  instances,  actually  exceeds 
the  theoretical  capacity. 

In  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  there  is  estimated  to  be 
50.5  billion  vehicle  miles  driven  on  the  state  highway 
system.  The  driving  time  involved  is  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  time  spent  in  an  industry  employing 
800,000  people.  It  follows,  then,  that  any  impediment 
which  hampers  the  normal  or  present  useful  flow  of 
traffic,  costs  commercial  users  and  private  users  money 
in  terms  of  time  lost.  When  traffic  flow  is  interrupted, 
neither  the  roadway  nor  the  motor  vehicle  is  of  any 
use  and  the  user  is  made  ineffective. 

Impediments  to  traffic  flow  take  a  multitude  of 
forms.  Some  of  the  more  significant  are  traffic  acci- 
dents, stalled  vehicles,  livestock,  obstructive  or  other 
hazardous  material  originating  from  motor  vehicles, 
or  from  other  sources.  From  experience,  it  is  estimated 
that  impediments  can  be  expected  to  occur  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  one  every  20,000  motorist  miles  driven. 

The  potential  monetary  loss  resulting  from  stop- 
page that  is  not  expeditiously  relieved  is  great.  A 
corps  of  readDy  available  personnel  who  are  trained 
to  handle  the  many  problems  and  situations  that  arise 
relative  to  the  roadway  is  necessary.  One  of  the  keys 
to  resolution  of  many  of  the  problems  is  timely  re- 
sponse and  relief  of  the  situation. 

Prom  the  year  1951  through  1959  there  was  a  con- 
sistency each  year  in  the  trend  involving  the  rela- 
tionship of  approximately  100,000  reportable  accidents 
and  an  average  of  400,000  man-hours.  This  trend  con- 
tinued for  nine  years. 

The  actual  figures  of  the  increase  in  enforcement 
man-hours  and  the  decrease  in  reportable  accident 
rate  showed  a  negative  correlation  coefficient  of  .88 
for  the  nine-year  period.  This  relationship  illustrates 
that  as  long  as  enforcement  man-hours  increased  at  a 
consistent  and  reasonable  rate,  the  reportable  accident 
rate  decreased  consistently. 

In  the  second  period  of  comparison,  from  1959 
through  1965,  the  rate  of  growth  in  enforcement  man- 
hours  was  much  less  tlian  in  the  previous  nine-year 
period.  The  trend  in  the  accident  rate  then  reversed 
itself  and  began  a  gradual  increase  virtually  parallel- 
ing the  reduced  rate  of  man-hours  growth.  In  this 
period,  the  correlation  coefficient  changed  to  a  posi- 
tive .92. 

From  the  above,  it  appears  that  with  the  number 
of  officers  available  at  the  end  of  1965  (2,456)  little 
or  no  decrease  could  be  expected  in  the  accident  rate. 


OPERATIONS 

ES  ON  THE  STATE  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Further,  these  officers  were  of  necessity  being  em- 
ployed on  the  heavily  traveled  highways  to  expedite 
the  movement  of  traffic.  This  caused  a  subsequent  ac- 
cident increase  on  the  county  roads  off  the  main  or 
line  beats.  Therefore,  the  base  figure  of  2,456  is  used 
as  the  number  of  officers  necessary  to  provide  surveil- 
lance and  services  on  the  state  highway  system  at  the 
vehicle  mileage  rate  in  1965.  Any  allocation  for  acci- 
dent prevention  and  selective  enforcement  must  be 
additional  in  order  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  report- 
able accident  rate.  Also,  as  vehicle  mileage  increases, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  traffic  officer 
strength  to  cope  with  the  growing  problem  of  surveil- 
lance and  services. 

It  is  believed  that  2.456  traffic  officers  for  approxi- 
mately 45,900,000,000  annual  vehicle  miles  under  Cali- 
fornia Highwaj^  Patrol  jurisdiction  which  were  pres- 
ent in  1965  should  be  established  as  a  basis  for  basic 
coverage  for  surveillance  and  services  on  the  state 
highway  system. 

A  uthorittj 

Division  2,  Chapter  2  of  the  Vehicle  Code. 

Otjectives 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  minimize  the 
monetary  loss  to  the  economy  of  California  caused  by 
stoppage  on  the  state  highway  system.  Meaningful 
data  on  the  magnitude  of  such  loss  each  year  or  even 
on  the  potential  for  loss  is  not  yet  available.  In  order 
for  the  above  objective  to  serve  as  a  practical  basis 
for  establishing  annual  and  multij'car  goals  and  ap- 
praising effectiveness  of  performance  against  that 
goal,  data  will  be  gathered  to  evaluate  effectiveness. 

Nevertheless,  we  know  that  the  actual  and  potential 
loss  from  stoppage  is  so  great  that  without  the  service 
of  the  traffic  officer  on  the  roadway  to  respond  and 
relieve  the  situation  even  on  the  most  modern  freeway, 
a  great  deal  more  of  the  potential  loss  would  be  real- 
ized. 

General  Description 

Under  the  Traffic  Supervision  and  Services  Pro- 
gram, traffic  officers  in  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  are  as- 
signed to  maintain  a  surveillance  or  patrol  of  the 
state  highway  system,  to  render  services  necessary  to 
assure  traffic  flow,  and  to  take  enforcement  actions 
necessary  to  reduce,  or  to  minimize  the  stoppages  due 
to  the  occurrence  of  accidents  caused  by  the  driver's 
violations  of  the  Vehicle  Code. 

Workload  Information 

One  hundred  ninety-four  state  traffic  officers  and 
21  supervisory  unifoi'med  personnel  are  included  to 
compensate  for  the  positions  used  to  man  the  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Diego  freeways.  Twelve  dispatcher  po- 
sitions have  been  added  due  to  increased  workload. 
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I.  TRAFFIC  SUPERVISION  AND  SERVICES  ON  THE  STATE  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 3,957.2  4,655.6  4,833.5  $56,379,688  $72,362,482  $80,962,026 

Uniformed 3,538.7  J,fl95.6  Jt,251.5  -  - 

Nonuniformed JflS.S  560  5S2  _  _  _ 

Worliload  adjustments -  -16.2  221.4  -  -81,885  2,334,840 

Uniformed —  —  3^0  _  —  _ 

Nonuniformed —  —16.2  11. Jf  _  _  _ 

Totals,  Traffic  Supervision  and  Serv- 
ices on  the  state  highway  sys- 
tem      3,957.2  4,639.4  5,0.54.9  $56,379,688  $72,280,597  .$83,296,866 

Uniformed S,5SS.7  J,,095.6  J,461.5  _  _  _ 

Nonuniformed 41S.5  5^3.8  593.4  _  _  _ 

Reimbursements    516,9S6  462.S77  462,877 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 55.862,782  71,817,720  82,833,989 

Program  Elements : 

Surveillance  and  services 3,075  3,604.8  3,855.8  $43,799,146  $56,141,514  $64,027,836 

Uniformed 2,750./,  3,^81.7  3,396.1  _  _  _ 

Non-uniformed 324-6  4^3.1  459.7  _  _  _ 

Accident  control   882.2  1,034.6  1,199.1  12,580,542  16,139,083  19,269,030 

Uniformed 788.3  913.9  1,065.4  _  _  _ 

Nonuniformed 93.9  120.7  133.7  _  _  _ 


Surveillance  and  Services 


Need 


The  slowdown  of  traffic  or  complete  stoppage  re- 
sults in  a  monetary  loss  affecting  both  the  public  and 
business  sectors  of  the  state.  Impediments  to  traffic 
flow  are  caused  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  which, 
from  experience,  are  estimated  to  occur  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  one  for  each  20,000  motorist  miles  driven.  To 
assure  the  most  effective  flow  of  traffic,  these  impedi- 
ments must  be  identified  as  soon  as  possible  and  nec- 
essary action  taken  to  remove  their  effect  on  the  flow 
of  traffic.  Unless  action  is  taken,  congestion,  possibly 
fatal  or  injur}'--causing  accidents,  and  economic  loss 
to  citizens  of  California  will  occur. 

On  many  occasions  the  volume  of  traffic  itself  in 
relation  to  the  roadway  capacity  becomes,  in  effect,  an 
impediment  to  traffic  flow  and  requires  direct  super- 
vision by  uniformed  personnel  to  obtain  the  most  ef- 
fective traffic  flow.  In  1967-68,  a  total  of  3,500,000,000 
motorist  miles  were  driven  under  such  conditions  of 
extreme  loading. 

Oljectives 

Uniformed  personnel  in  motor  vehicles  must  be  as- 
signed throughout  the  state  highway  system  in  pro- 
portion to  traffic  volume  and  expected  volume  of 
impediment  occurrence  in  order  to  minimize  the  time 
necessary  to  respond  to  the  occurrence  of  traffic  im- 
pediments. In  the  1968-69  fiscal  year,  there  is  gen- 
erally an  officer  on  duty  for  this  purpose  for  every 
20,000,000  miles  of  motorist  miles  driven. 

The  traffic  officer  upon  identifying  a  need  for 
service,  which  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  either 
an  impediment  to  traffic  or  a  potential  impediment  to 
traffic,  must  take  action  promptly  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary service  so  that  the  effect  on  flow  of  traffic  is 
minimized.  Experience  in  the  1967-68  fiscal  year 
shows  that  needs  for  service  are  provided  at  the 
rate  of  one  for  each  20,000  vehicle  miles  driven.  It 


is  anticipated  that  this  rate  will  continue  to  prevail 
in  1968-69  and  in  the  years  through  1973-74. 

To  maintain  the  current  level  of  patrol  in  relation 
to  the  needs  for  service,  the  department  must  main- 
tain one  uniformed  officer  on  duty  for  each  1,000 
annual  needs  for  service. 

In  addition  to  servicing  the  needs  described  above, 
tlie  department  must  provide  traffic  flow  services.  Un- 
der conditions  of  extreme  loading,  the  officer  in  many 
situations  must  manually  direct  traffic.  While  per- 
forming manual  traffic  direction,  the  officer  has  lost 
much  of  his  flexibility  to  react  to  other  needs  for 
service.  Therefore,  this  factor  must  be  considered 
separately  in  determining  staffing  needs.  At  current 
levels  one  officer  must  be  provided  for  every  1,400,000 
motorist  miles  driven  under  conditions  of  extreme 
loading. 

General  Description 

Surveillance  is  defined  as  that  time  when  an  officer 
is  present  on  a  highway  in  a  distinctly  marked  enforce- 
ment vehicle  observing  traffic  and  the  roadwaj'  while 
on  moving  patrol.  The  time  spent  by  the  officer  in  pro- 
viding service  at  the  accident  scene  and  in  taking 
enforcement  actions  is  charged  to  the  other  element  of 
this  program. 

While  assigned  to  surveillance,  the  officer  is  called 
upon  to  provide  various  services  to  individual  motor- 
ists as  well  as  to  motorists  in  general.  These  services 
include  but  are  not  limited  to  directing  traffic,  pro- 
viding information,  aiding  motorists  M'ith  disabled 
vehicles,  providing  emergency  transportation  of  per- 
sons and  materials,  rendering  first  aid  other  than  at  an 
accident  scene,  and  storing  or  impounding  abandoned 
or  stolen  vehicles. 

Other  services  are  provided  which  only  indirectly 
arc  related  to  or  are  a  benefit  to  traffic  flow  on  the 
highway  system.  Several  examples  of  these  are  veri- 
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I.  TRAFFIC  SUPERVISION  AND  SERVICES  ON  THE  STATE   HIGHWAY  SYSTEM— Continued 

Surveillance  and  Services — Continued 

fying   corrections   of  mechamcal   defects,   providing  '"p"*                                        -wa^s        ue^'g        i^^jo 

assistance  to   allied  agencies  in  a  variety  of  ways  Expenditures $43,799,146  $56,141,514  $64,027,836 

including  apprehending  escapees,  and  providing  relief  Personnel^  man-years gifjy        I'ist?        lill'i 

in  disaster  and  other  emergency  situations.  Nonuniformed  ZZZZZZZZZZZZ      '32^.6         'Ji23.l          '^9.7 


Accident  Control 


Need 


One  of  the  major  causes  of  traffic  congestion,  and 
certainly  the  one  most  important  considering  the  well 
being  of  the  roadway  user,  is  the  traffic  accident.  Fatal 
and  injury-causing  accidents  occur  at  the  rate  of  87.3 
per  100,000,000  motorist  miles  driven  on  the  state 
highway  system.  While  the  number  of  such  accidents 
increases  every  year,  the  rate  of  occurrence  has  been 
decreasing  at  the  annual  rate  of  approximately  1  per- 
cent because  the  number  of  miles  driven  has  increased 
in  even  greater  proportions  than  accidents. 

In  1967  traffic  accidents  on  the  state  highway  sys- 
tem resulted  in  1,940  deaths  and  50,460  injuries  which 
represents  a  $600,000,000  loss  to  the  economy  using 
standards  developed  by  the  National  Safety  Council. 
In  addition,  these  accidents  caused  a  significant  public 
loss  through  interruption  and  stoppage  of  traffic  flow. 

Ohjectives 

The  twofold  objective  of  this  element  is  to  carefully 
and  expeditiously  manage  the  accident  scene  to  pre- 
vent further  death  and  injury  and  to  minimize  the 
public  loss,  and  secondly,  to  prevent  accidents  and 
discourage  accident-causing  violations  by  taking  en- 
forcement action  when  such  violations  are  observed. 
The  ultimate  measure  of  achievement  toward  the  goal 
is  the  effect  that  these  efforts  by  the  Highway  Patrol 
have  on  the  occurrence  of  accidents. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  mileage  death  rate  has 
been  calculated,  the  statewide  rate  fell  below  five 
deaths  per  100  million  miles  of  travel.  The  rate  of  4,9 
occurred  despite  53  more  persons  kiUed  in  1967  than 
in  1966.  An  increase  in  statewide  travel  of  3.62  percent 


was  sufficient  to  counteract  the  increase  in  fatalities. 
Although  these  statistics  are  related  to  the  statewide 
experience,  they  are  representative  of  the  relationships 
that  exist  in  statistics  concerning  the  state  highway 
system.  The  accident  rate  for  the  state  highway  system 
which  includes  injury  accidents  as  well  as  fatals  has 
been  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  one  percent  per  year 
while  accident  occurrence  has  been  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  seven  percent.  The  objective  in  the  1969-70 
fiscal  year  is  to  reduce  the  rate  of  increase  in  fatal 
and  injury  accident  occurrence  by  at  least  three  per- 
cent. 

Gemeral  Description 

In  carrying  out  the  responsibility  for  traffic  law 
enforcement,  the  officer,  after  making  contact  with  the 
motorist,  informs  him  of  the  violation  observed.  Such 
a  contact  will  result  in  either  a  written  citation,  a 
written  warning,  or  a  verbal  warning.  The  emphasis 
in  this  enforcement  activity  is  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  motorist  those  violations  which  are  of  an  acci- 
dent-causing nature. 

When  an  accident  occurs,  it  is  the  officer's  respon- 
sibility to  respond  to  the  accident  scene,  to  render  first 
aid  to  the  injured  victims,  to  protect  the  accident 
scene,  to  cause  rapid  removal  of  injured  victims  and 
debris  from  the  roadway,  and  to  investigate  and  report 
on  accident  causes. 

Inout  Actual  Estimated  Proposed 

1967-68     •       1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures   $12,580,542  $16,189,083  $19,269,030 

Personnel   man-years   882,2  1,034,6  1,199.1 

Uniformed 788,3  913.9  1,0654 

Nonuniformed 93.9  120.7  133.7 


II.     SELECTIVE  DEPLOYIVIENT  ON  THE  COUNTY  ROAD  SYSTEM 


Need 


Accidents  occurring  on  the  vast  network  of  county 
roads  which  are  under  the  responsibility  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Highway  Patrol  contribute  a  sizable  propor- 
tion of  the  state 's  traffic  accident  problem.  The  system 
of  approximately  70,600  miles  of  roadway  is  estimated 
to  experience  27,943  fatal  and  injury  accidents  during 
1967.  This  represents  an  accident  rate  of  134.3  per 
100,000,000  motorist  miles  driven  and  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  fatal  and  injury  accidents  occurring 
on  roadways  under  the  responsibility  of  the  Highway 
Patrol.  The  accident  rate  has  been  fairly  constant  over 
the  past  10  years. 

Authoriti/ 

Division  2,  Chapter  2  of  the  Vehicle  Code. 


Otjeetives 

The  objective  of  the  department  is  to  make  the 
county  road  system  a  safer  place  for  the  road- 
way user.  An  effective  measure  of  the  department's 
achievements  towards  this  goal  is  the  effect  the  High- 
way Patrol  activities  have  on  the  occurrence  of  acci- 
dents. The  fatal  and  injury  accident  rate  has  been 
fairly  constant  while  the  actual  number  of  fatal  and 
injury  accidents  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
about  5  percent  per  year. 

The  departmental  goal  for  1968-69  is  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  increase  in  accident  occurrence  by  at  least  3 
percent. 
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General  Description 


II.     SELECTIVE   DEPLOYMENT  ON   THE  COUNTY   ROAD  SYSTEM— Continued 

Worldoad  Information 


Tlie  department  assigns  officers  to  the  countj^  road- 
way system  at  those  locations  and  those  times  where 
and  when  accidents  occur  or  are  most  likely  to  occur 
to  observe  traffic,  to  establish  a  deterrent  to  potential 
traffic  law  violators  through  visual  patrol,  and  to  de- 
tect and  make  contact  with  traffic  law  violators. 


One  hundred  eleven  state  traffic  officers  and  10  su- 
pervisory uniformed  positions  have  been  added  to  this 
IDrogram  to  compensate  for  positions  that  were  di- 
verted to  Program  I  for  manning  the  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego  freeways.  Three  dispatcher  positions  have 
been  added  due  to  increased  workload. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 

Uniformed 

Non  uniformed 

Workload    adjustments    

Uniformed 

Xoniiniformed 

Totals,    Selective    Deployment    on    the 
County    Road   System 

Uniformed 

^onuniformed 

Seim  b  u  rsem  ents    

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

Program  Elements : 

Accident  prevention 

Uniformed 

yonuniformed 

Selective   enforcement    

Uniformed 

S^onuniformed 


Need 


695.5 

819.3 

854.8 

$9,935,504 

$12,748,495 

$14,138,793 

62S.S 

721.6 

752.9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

71.7 

97.7 

101.9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

-2.3 

117.8 

- 

-12,041 

1,251,796 

— 

_ 

115 

— 

_ 

— 

- 

-2.3 

2.S 

- 

- 

- 

695.5 

817 

972.6 

$9,935,504 

§12,786,454 

$15,890,589 

62S.S 

721.G 

S67.9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

71.7 

95.4 

104.7 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

9iau 

81,570 

SI, 570 

- 

— 

- 

9,844.390 

12,G.54,SS4 

15,309,019 

407 

478.3 

559 

$5,813,701 

$7,453,844 

$8,907,908 

SGJi 

.',20.4 

496.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

J,S 

57.9 

62.S 

_ 

_ 

_ 

288.5 

338.7 

413.6 

4,121,803 

5,282,610 

6,482,681 

259. S 

301.2 

S71.7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

28.7 

37.5 

41.9 

- 

- 

— 

Accident  P 

revention 

On  certain  high-volume  county  roads  the  traffic  vol- 
ume and  the  number  of  accidents  are  such  that  the 
frequency  and  pattern  of  accident  occurrence  are 
similar  to  those  on  the  higher  volume  state  highways. 
Such  roadways  make  up  6,600  miles  and  represents  9 
percent  of  the  system.  On  these  road  ways  12,048  acci- 
dents involving  18,463  deaths  and  injuries  were  ex- 
perienced in  1967.  This  number  of  accidents  repre- 
sents 1.83  per  roadway  mile  which  is  over  4|-  times  the 
number  per  mile  for  the  whole  county  roadway  sys- 
tem. The  number  of  accidents  has  been  increasing  at 
a  rate  of  5  percent  per  year. 

Objectives 

On  these  roadways  the  objective  of  the  department 
is  to  prevent  accidents  by  regular  visual  patrol  and  bj' 


taking  enforcement  actions  against  accident-causing 
violations.  Specifically,  the  objective  in  1968-69  is  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  increase  in  occurrence  of  accidents 
by  at  least  3  percent. 

General  Description 

Officers  are  assigned  on  a  regular  basis  to  the  patrol 
of  specified  beats  which  are  a  county  road  or  combina- 
tion of  county  roads  where  there  is  sufficient  accident 
concentration  or  congestion  potential  to  warrant  reg- 
ular assignment. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $5,813,701  $7,453,844  $8,907,908 

Personnel  man-years 407  478.3  559 

Uniformed 364  420.4  496.2 

Nominif  armed 43  57.9  62.8 


Selective  Enforcement 


Need 


On  64.000  miles  or  91  percent  of  the  county  road- 
way system.  16.401  reportable  accidents  occurred  in 
1967  with  24.208  persons  killed  and  injured,  and  over 
the  past  10  years  the  number  has  been  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  5  percent  per  year.  Experience  has  shown 
that,  geographically,  these  accidents  tend  to  occur  in 
clusters  at  locations  which  are  more  hazardous  because, 
of  combined  problems  of  driver  violations  and  roadway 


design.  The  16,401  accidents  represents  .26  per  road- 
way mile  which  is  only  one-seventh  of  the  1.85  rate  in 
Element  A. 

Olijectives 

The  objective  is  to  reduce  the  occurrence  of  acci- 
dents by  allocating  traffic  officers  in  relation  to  the 
degree  of  accident  hazard  existing  at  specific  locations 
on  the  county  roadway  system.  The  goal  for  1968-69 
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II.  SELECTIVE   DEPLOYMENT  ON  THE  COUNTY   ROAD  SYSTEM— Continued 
Selective  Enforcement — Continued 

is  to  reduce  the  rate  of  increase  in  accident  occurrence  geographical  subdivision  with  insufficient  accident 
by  at  least  3  percent.  Over  a  longer  period  of  concentration  or  average  daily  traffic  volume  to  war- 
time the  reduction  to  be  expected  from  this  activity  rant  the  continuing  deployment  of  enforcement  per- 
would  be  somewhat  less  than  the  overall  Selective  De-  sonnel,  except  on  a  selective  enforcement  basis.  Within 
ployment  Program  objective.  However,  during  the  these  "area"  beats  the  department  assigns  officers  for 
current  year,  added  emphasis  in  terms  of  deployment  limited  periods  of  time  at  those  locations  and  those 
of  additional  manpower  is  being  focused  on  this  prob-  times  where  and  when  accidents  occur  or  are  more 
lem  which  should  result  in  a  greater  initial  impact  on  likelj'  to  occur  to  detect  and  make  contact  with  traf- 
this  problem  area.  fie  law  violators. 

General  Description  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

The  64.000  mile  network  of  county  roadways  eov-  Expenditures  $4,121,803  $5,282,610   $6,482,681 

ered  by  this  element  are   divided  into  many  large          ^"S™"/"?'*''''''  ""V"       ll.l  m'l  l^f.v 

"area"  beats.  A  beat  can  generally  be  described  as  a  Nonuniformed 2S.7  37.5  41.9 


III.     REGULATION   AND   INSPECTION 


Need 


To  protect  the  public  from  certain  hazards  to  life, 
liealth.  and  the  general  economy  resulting  primarily 
from  the  continuing  rapid  increase  in  vehicle  popula- 
tion in  California;  the  regulation  and  inspection  pro- 
gram is  composed  of  varied  elements,  each  designed 
to  meet  a  specific  need. 

Authority 

California  Vehicle,  Administrative,  Streets  and 
Highways,  Labor,  Penal,  Education,  Health  and 
Safety,  and  other  codes.  Specific  sections  apply  to 
the  activities  in  each  of  the  elements  described  in 
this  program. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  protect  the 
public  by  establishing  conditions  for  the  safe  opera- 
tion of  specified  vehicles,  securement  of  loads,  sale 
of  automotive  equipment,  and  operation  of  official 
stations. 

Workload  Information 

Workload  and  administrative  adjustments  to  the 
regulation  and  inspection  program  amount  to  73  posi- 
tions. In  the  school  pupil  safety  program,  75  gross 
positions  were  added  for  pedestrian  crossing  guards, 
which  are  totally  reimbursed  by  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts using  the  service.  The  motor  vehicle  pollution 
control  program  deleted  two  field  representative  posi- 
tions which  will  be  carried  by  the  Air  Resources 
Board. 

New  positions  in  the  motor  vehicle  pollution  control 
program  include  0..5  assistant  automotive  equipment 
standards  engineer  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
number  of  MVPC  stations,  and  seven  station  and  vehi- 
cle inspection  specialists  to  handle  increased  work- 
load. 


The  Pacheco  Pass  inspection  facility  to  be  opened 
in  1969-70  will  operate  on  two  sides  of  the  road  and 
will  be  staffed  in  accordance  with  standards  developed 
by  the  department.  This  personnel  increase  will  mean 
an  additional  ten  traffic  officers,  six  brake  inspection 
specialists  and  11  commercial  vehicle  inspection  spe- 
cialists at  this  facility.  A  study  of  the  commercial  ve- 
hicle traffic  at  the  Cordelia  facility  showed  an  increase 
of  25  percent.  This  increase  in  workload  is  the  basis 
for  adding  one  commercial  vehicle  inspection  special- 
ist and  one  brake  inspection  specialist  for  this  facility. 

The  patrol's  platform  scale  operation  has  increased 
personnel  by  five  traffic  officer  positions  in  1969-70  to 
maintain  the  percentage  of  compliance  aimed  for  in 
1968-69.  The  official  lamp  and  brake  station  program 
has  had  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  official  sta- 
tions. Stations  totaled  2,654  in  1966-67  and  4,040  in 
1967-68  and  are  expected  to  reach  5,440  in  1968-69 
and  6,660  in  1969-70.  The  increased  workload  gener- 
ated by  these  additional  stations  cause  need  for  one 
station  and  vehicle  inspection  specialist  and  0.5  as- 
sistant automotive  equipment  standards  engineer. 

Motor  carrier  safety  operations  estimate  24,900  car- 
riers for  fiscal  year  1969-70.  This  is  approximately 
a  38  percent  increase  over  the  18,000  carriers  esti- 
mated in  1965.  In  order  to  obtain  the  objective  that 
this  program  strives  to  achieve,  an  additional  13  as- 
sistant motor  carrier  operations  specialists  have  been 
added  in  1969-70. 

The  passenger  vehicle  inspection  program  has,  in 
the  past,  used  only  uniformed  personnel  on  its  inspec- 
tion teams.  The  department  will  modify  the  program 
to  include  nonuniformed  as  well  as  uniformed  person- 
nel for  1969-70.  Twenty  station  and  vehicle  inspection 
specialists  have  been  added.  One  specialist  will  be  as- 
signed to  each  of  20  PVI  teams. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


NO.  OF  POSITIONS 


66-67     67-68    68-69 
(Filled)         (Aulh.)       (Aulh.) 


ACTUAL 
1966-67 


ESTIMATED 
1967-68 


PROPOSED 
1968-69 
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28 
29 
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31 
32 
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41 
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III.  REGULATION   AND 

Continuing   program   costs   949.8  1,074.4  1,152.8 

Uniformed 450.9  SJ/i-S  o4S.5 

Nojiuniformed WS.9  529.6  60^.3 

Workload    adjustments    -  73  66.9 

Uniformed —  —  ip.9 

Nonuniformed —  73  53 

Totals,  Regulation  and  Inspection 949.8  1,147.4  1,219.7 

Uniformed 450.9  544.8  562.4 

Noniiniformed 498.9  602.6  657.3 

Reimbursements    _  _  _ 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund _  _  _ 

Program  Elements : 

School  Pupil  Safety 351.2  429.3  429.1 

Uniformed 24.3  29.7  29.7 

Nominiformed 326.9  399.6  399.4 

Authorized  Emergency   Yehicles 3.4  3.9  3.9 

Uniformed 3.1  3.6  3.6 

Nonuniformed O.S  0.3  0.3 

Armored  Cars   0.1  0.1  0.1 

Uniformed 0.1  0.1  0.1 

Nonuniformed _  _  _ 

Jlotor  Vehicle  Pollution   Control  ___  29.1  2S.3  3-5.8 

Uniformed 0.1  0.1  0.1 

Nonuniformed 29  28.2  35.7 

Commercial  Vehicle  Inspection  at 

Facilities    96.2  133.6  160.4 

Uniformed 30.1  35.S  45.S 

Nonuniformed 66.1  97.S  II4.6 

Platform  Scale  Operation 50.8  61.3  66.2 

Uniformed 48.6  58.9  63.8 

Nonuniformed 2.2  2.4  2.4 

Mobile  Road  Enforcement 46.3  56.1  55.9 

Uniformed 45.2  54.6  54.5 

Nonuniformed 1.1  1.5  I.4 

Official  Lamp  and  Brake  Stations 5.8  6.3  7.6 

Uniformed 2.4  2.9  2.9 

Nonuniformed 3.4  3.4  4.~ 

Motor  Carrier  Safetv  Operations 51.8  50.4  63.3 

Uniformed 1.2  iJ  l.S 

Nonuniformed 50.6  49.3  62 

Farm  Labor  Vehicle  Inspection 1.3  1.2  1.2 

Uniformed _  _  _ 

Tyoinniifornicd l.S  1.2  1.2 

Regulation  of  Transportation  of  Ex- 
plosives    and     Other     Dangerous 

Articles   2.5  2.4  2.4 

Uniformed _  _  _ 

Nonuniformed 2.5  2.4  2.4 

Approval   of  Devices 7.8  8.4  8.4 

Uniformed _  _  _ 

Nonuniformed 7.8  S.4  8.4 

Retail   Outlet   Inspection   7.5  7.6  7.6 

Uniformed 3.1  3.6  S.6 

Nonuniformed 4-4  4  4 

Federal   Standards — Conformity   Con- 
trol             1.2  1.8  1.8 

Uniformed -  -  - 

Nonuniformed 1.2  l.S  1.8 

Vehicle  Noise  Control 1.1  1.3  1.3 

Uniformed _  _  _ 

Nonuniformed 1.1  l.S  l.S 

Passenger  Vehicle  Inspection 293.7  355.4  374.7 

Uniformed 292.7  35^,^  $57 

Nonuniformed 1  1  i7.7 


INSPECTION- 

-Continued 

§9,737,049 

512,372,210 

$13,564,575 

- 

95,465 

583,341 

$9,737,049 

512,467,675 

514,147,916 

914,779 
$8,822,270 

829,167 
$11,638,508 

7.^9,^67 
$13,398,749 

51,166,105 

51,391,603 

$1,491,837 

46,704 

59,181 

64,525 

2,019 

2,249 

2,384 

380,183 

416,532 

503,735 

1,195,316 

1,719,982 

2,084,169 

717,100 

937,588 

1,075,049 

659,614 

861,012 

946,398 

77,743 

95,500 

114,258 

746,397 

848,460 

1,044,209 

17,699 

19,867 

20,465 

28,780 

36,251 

38,510 

287,538 

257,121 

182,377 

95,994 

115,160 

122,509 

15,966 

113,341 

121,742 

14,508 

24,178 

32,044 

4,285,383 

5,569,650 

6,303,705 

TRAK  SPORT  ATION 
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III.     REGULATION   AND  INSPECTION— Continued 

School  Pupil  Safety 

General  Description 
Output  Actual  EstimatEd  Estimated 

A    ■;,    .          1  A/.A  «nn     -,      ^^"~^^        ^^^^^        "^"°  Because  accidents  are  caused  by  defective  vehicles 

Accidents  per  1,000,000  miles  jt-                         xij          j.         1  ■            iiii,i 

traveled 0.113          0.111          0.109  ^^^  driver  errors,  the  department  inspects  all  school 

buses  annually  and  insures  they  are  in  compliance 
^  ^^  with  the  laws  relating  to  vehicle  equipment  and  con- 
Nearly  two  million  school  pupils  are  transported  by  struction  prior  to  being  certified  for  school  pupil 
bus  each  day  in  California.  To  insure  that  vehicles  transportation.  Although  school  bus  drivers'  certi- 
used  in  such  transportation  are  in  compliance  with  the  ficates  are  issued  by  the  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 
standards  established  by  the  Department  of  Bduca-  hides,  school  bus  officers  administer  the  examination 
tion  and  are  maintained  in  a  safe  mechanical  eondi-  and  process  the  application.  School  bus  accidents  are 
tion,  a  comprehensive  schedule  of  school  bus  inspection  investigated  and  tabulated  to  determine  the  causes  and 
is  necessary.  Because  safe  transportation  depends  on  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  measures  taken  to  make 
both  vehicle  and  driver,  the  department  assists  the  school  pupil  transportation  safer. 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  their  eomplementarv  Contracting  to  provide  pedestrian  crossing  guards  is 
school  bus  driver  examination  and  certification  activi-  a  cooperative  program  with  counties.  The  California 
ties.  Highway  Patrol  does  not  solicit  county  participation 
The  California  Highway  Patrol  contracts  for  pro-  ^ut  will  provide  the  services  when  requested  by  reso- 
viding  pedestrian  crossing  guards  at  school  in  unin-  lution  of  the  county  governing  body.  The  full  cost  of 
eorporated  areas  to  provide  protection  at  crossings  for  the  services  are  recovered  from  the  county, 
the  students.  0„,p„j 

Authority  gj^^^g  ^^^^  ^£  ^j^g  ^^:^^  objectives  of  this  element  is  to 

Section  16852  of  the  Education  Code  and  Sections  reduce  the  number  of  school  bus  accidents,  a  signifi- 

2807  and  2808  of  the  Vehicle  Code.  cant  output  criteria  is  expressed  as  a  ratio  of  accidents 

to  distance  traveled,  i.e.,  number  of  accidents  per  100 

OT>ieotives  million  miles  traveled. 

To  decrease  the  severity  and  the  number  of  acci-  input                                         Actual         Estimated        Propossd 

dents  involving  school  buses  by  .002  accidents  per  i967-^g        1968-69        1959-70 

100,000,000  miles  traveled  by  school  buses  each  year.  f ^rnnerman-Tears ^^''^^Ull  ^^'^^li*!  ^^'*^42f l 

Uniformed  __' 2Ji.S  29.7  29.7 

Nonuniformed 326.9  S99.6  S99.4 

Authorized  Emergency  Vehicles 

Output                                                   Actual            Estimated          Estimated  Authority 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Authorized  emergency  vehicle  Sections  2416,  2417,  2418,  2418.5  and  21714  of  the 

permits  issued 1,069             1,112             1,134  ^^j^j^^^  (.^^^ 

Need 

Objectives 

Police,    ambulance,    firefighting,    and   other    emer-  „  i  ,     .t,  £      j  t  i,*      „/i  „• „  t,„  „„ 

V-  1            i  1,      ■          •  vi    J.                     i.1.  To  regulate  the  use  of  red  lights  and  sirens  by  au- 
gency  vehicles  must  be  given  right-of-way  over  other  ^,      .     ^'^                        ..  ^         °,  ,            n„,„  .t,„  „„ 
?    «!         4.1,    -u-  1,         •£  4.T,             i                T  I,  ii,  •  thorized  emergency  vehicles  and  to  regulate  the  op- 
traffic  on  the  highway  if  they  are  to  accomplish  their  ,.           n         •      ,   1                 ^      ™l,,l„v,^^o    ,.o„^    +^   -n^ 
mi,n               -J      £      XT.             j!JTi.i  eration  of  privately  owned  ambulances  used  to  re- 
purposes.  The  law  provides  for  the  use  of  red  lights          ciauiuu  ux  yxx  auc  j   v                     o^'u,,!,.^^^^ 

;„/!„■          i.    -J     4.U!                           v  1                 J-  spond  to  emergency  calls,  numbering  »d0  ambulances 

and  sirens  to  identify  emergency  vehicles  responding  ^  ^,       .     .     I  xi,     x.   j    j.            „„a  ™™^„„4v,„  „.^ 

X                         -x     X-             5      x-xi  J  X    XT.      •  1 X    £  at  the  start  of  the  budget  year  and  increasing  an- 

to  emergency  situations  and  entitled  to  the  right-of-  „     i=i.a.j.i.  «        c         g      j                                t. 

way.  To  provide  for  uniform  application  of  law  and  ^"^^^^  ^^  ^  ^  percent  rate. 

to  preserve  the  effectiveness  of  emergency  signals,  the  General  Description 

Legislature  has  indicated  in  detail  who  is  to  be  au-  r^,-,  -,  .  ,  ■  -x  j!  xx,  i,-  i 
thorized  the  use  of  emergency  signals  and  exempted  ^he  department  issues  permits  for  those  vehicles 
from  certain  requirements  of  the  Eules  of  the  Eoad.  authorized  by  law  to  be  exempted  from  certam  pro- 
The  Legislature  has  directed  the  commissioner  to  ad-  ^^«i°^«  o*  the  Eules  of  the  Eoad  and  which  respond  to 
minister  the  qualification  of  emergency  vehicles  and  emergency  calls.  Vehicles  are  inspected  to  insure  corn- 
to  adopt  and  enforce  regulations  governing  the  op-  P^^^^^*^^  "^'^^  equipment  requirements  of  the  Vehicle 
eration  and  equipment  of  ambulances. 
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■|^  III.     REGULATION   AND   INSPECTION— Continued 

i  Authorized  Emergency  Vehicles — Continued 

5  Code    In  the  ease  of  ambulances,  the  department  en-  which,    when    considered    in    conjunction    with    the 

6  forces  reo-ulations  designed  to  promote  the  rapid  safe  vehicle  population,  gives  some  indication  of  the  de- 
8    transporfation  of  the  sick  and  injured.  gree  of  attainment  of  the  objective. 

,°      ^    ^       .  Input  Actual  Estimated  Proposed 

10  Output  "^  1967-6S  1963-69  j.959-70 

l|       Output  is  expressed  in  the  number  Of  licenses  or  ^^^^^r^-^-^^---^-    ?46,704       ^m       $64,5|5 

1^    authorized  emergency  vehicle  permits  issued  annually  Uniformed 3.1  3.6  S.6 

Jg  Nonunifor7ned 0.3  O.S  0.3 

Ifi 

.y.  Armored  Cars 

18 

io     OutDut  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  General  Description 

^  1967-^S  1968-69  1969-70 

21  Armored  car  permits  issued  253  27.5  2S4  The  department  issues  permits  to  lawful  armored 

22  ear  operators,  first  inspecting  the  vehicle  to   insure 

24  "  that  it  is  properly  equipped  as  required  by  the  Vehi- 

25  The  Legislature  has  recognized  the  need  for  pro-  cle  Code. 
^    tected  transportation  of  money  and  other  valuables 

28  by  authorizing-  the  use   of   armored  cars  for  legiti-  Output 

29  mate  purposes  and  has  given  the  commissioner  the  gjnce  the  amount  of  valuable  cargo  to  be  moved 

31  responsibility  of  issuing  permits  for  use  of  such  vehi-  y^m   increase   with   the   population,    the   number    of 

32  cles.  Since  the  Vehicle  Code  requires  the  installation  armored   car   permits   issued   annuaUy   will   give   an 

11  of  certain  equipment  on  armored  cars,  it  is  necessary  indication  of  the  attainment  of  the  objective. 
35  to  inspect  the  vehicle  before  issuing  a  permit. 

33  Input  Actual  Estimated  Proposed 

37  Authority  1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

38  Expenditures $2,019  $2,249  $2,384 

39  Section  21713  of  the  Vehicle   Code.  Persounel  man-years  ' 0.1  0.1  0.1 

40  Uniformed 0.1  0.1  0.1 

2k    Ohjectives 

44  To  provide  for  protected  lawful  movement  of  valu- 

45  able  cargo. 

|6  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control 

48  Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  Authoritii 

49  1967-6S  1963-69  1969-70  ^uxnouiy 

50  Licensed  motor  vehicle  pol-  Chanter  7    DivisioTi  12  of  the  Vehiclp  Code 

51  lution  control  stations  __  5.600  5,940  6.180  »^ndpier   /,  division  i-,  oi  tne    venicie  ooae. 

52 

53  Need  Oljectives 

54 

55       A  large  percentage  of  air  poUution  has  been  traced  To  provide  the  public  the  means  of  compliance  with 

§7  to  the  motor  vehicle.  Since  tlie  California  motor  vehi-  ^^ws  relating  to  control  of  air  poUution  by  motor  ve- 

58  cle  population  in  1967  exceeded  ten  million  and  is  hides. 

II  increasing  rapidly,  control  of  air  poUution  from  this  General  Description 

61  source  is  essential  to  life  and  health.  The  air  poUu- 

II  tion  problem  has  become  so  acute  that  experts  in  The  department  has  the  responsibility  of  enforcing 

64  that  field   agree   that   some    California   cities   would  those  provisions  of  the  Vehicle  Code  and  Health  and 

65  soon  become  uninhabitable  without  some  control  of  Safety  Code  relating  to  the  instaUation  and  inspection 

67  air  poUution.  To  attack  the  air  pollution  problem  on  of  pollution  control  devices  on  motor  vehicles.   The 

68  a  statewide  basis,  the  Legislature  in  1967  created  the  department  licenses  motor  vehicle  pollution  control 
^l  Air  Resources  Board,  superseding  the  previously  device  instaUation  and  inspection  stations,  examines 
71  existing  Motor  Vehicle  PoUution  Control  Board.  and  licenses  motor  vehicle  poUution  control  instaUers, 
;^2  which  tests  and  certifies  air  pollution  control  devices  and  supervises  the  operation  of  both.  To  supervise  the 

74  for  motor  vehicles.  In  line  with  its  responsibUity  for  technical  aspects  of  station  operations,  the  department 

75  enforcement   of   other   motor   vehicle   equipment   re-  employs  station  and  vehicle  inspection  specialists  as- 

77  quii-ements,  the  Legislature  has  directed  the  depart-  signed  throughout  the  state. 

78  ment  to  license,  instruct,  regulate,  and  supervise 
^5  motor  vehicle  poUution  control  device  instaUation  and 
81  inspection  stations  and  instaUers. 

82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
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in.     REGULATION  AND  INSPECTION— Continued 
Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control — Continued 
Output  population,  •will  indicate  the  degree  of  attainment  of 

Since  the  requirements  of  the  public  will  increase  objective. 

with  vehicle  population,  the  number  of  motor  vehicle  input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

pollution  control  installation  and  inspection  stations         „        ,.^                                  J'ool'tt-^  iffc'^oo  ^k^o't^ok 

i.             ,       ,                  -n        J  •             ■        j_-           -J.!         T_-  1              Expenditures $380,183  $416,532  $503,735 

licensed,  when  considered  m  conjunction  with  vehicle            Personnel  man-years 29.1  28.3  35.8 

Uniformed 0.1  0.1  0.1 

Nonuniformed 29  2S.2  35.7 

Commercial  Vehicle  Inspection  at  Facilities 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  Oiiectives 

1967-^g  1968-69  1969-70 

Percentage  of  vehicles  in  com-  To  improve  the  degree  of  compliance  with  laws  gov- 

pliance 61.5  62.5  63.5  .         ^  .,",.-  '.  ^  .,r. 

ernmg    commercial    vehicle    equipment,    registration, 

J\^ee(J  and  loading  by  1  percent  per  year. 

The  citizens  of  California  spend  millions  of  dollars  General  Description 

each  year  in  highwav  improvement  and  in  the  con-  ^  .  ,      ,  .  ,  .  ,       ,        .,..•, 

struction  of  new  highwavs.  To  perfect  these  highways  ^  Commercial  vehicle  equipment  and  registration  laws 

from  damage  caused  bv  loads  heavier  than  those  they  ^f^'^  ^^?T!  '°  ^°^P/?^  ^^t*  «^ly.Y  ^'S'lv^?  1^^°"' 

are  desi-ned  to  carry,  "to  insure  the  collection  of  reg-  °*  specialists  and  taking  the  vehicle  off  the  highway 

istration  fees  and  transportation  taxes,  and  to  protect  f^  ^  ^^AT^V°?P''ml'°''.^®  performed  without  undue 

the  public  from  unsafe  vehicles  and  loads,  it  is  nee-  f^y  «*  ^^^  ^ehiele.  The  department  operates  facilities 

essarv  to  perform  inspections  of  commercial  vehicles.  designed  and  equipped  to  perform  m-depth  inspec- 

The  complexity  of  some  of  the  modern  commercial  tions  rapidly  and  efficiently  as  well  as  to  weigh  the 

vehicle  equipment  demands  the  services  of  specialists  venicie  and  load, 

to    perform    an    adequate    inspection    expeditiously.  Output 
Properlv  designed  and  equipped  inspection  facilities 

located  adjacent  to  highwavs  carrving  large  volumes  Attainment  of  the  objective  is  indicated  by  the  per- 

of  commercial  vehicles  are  needed  to  perform  the  re-  eentage  of  vehicles  inspected  that  are  m  compliance, 

quired  inspections  without  unduly  delaying  traffic.  input  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Authority                                                                                                           Expenditures $1,195,316  $1,719,982  $2,084,169 

Personnel  man-years 96.2  133.6  160.4 

Sections  2802,  2803,  2804,  and  2813  of  the  Vehicle             Uniformed so.l  S5.S  45.S 

QQ(jg                                                                                                                        Nonuniformed 66.1  9T.S  114-6 

Platform  Scale  Operation 

°"*P"*  i^g'^lll'g        f^^^^       ll^^l'o"  tain  it  at  that  rate  with  minimum  delay  of  such  ve- 

Percentage  of  vehicles  in  com-  hicles. 

pliance 96.9  98  98 

General  Description 
Need 

.  To  encourage  compliance  with  weight  laws,  the  de- 

To  protect  the  highways  from  damage  by  over-  partment  operates  platform  scales  at  selected  locations 

loaded  vehicles,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  those  sus-  in  addition  to  scales  at  inspection  faciHties. 
pected  of  overloading.  To  eliminate  the  hazard  and 

delay  in  weighing  vehicles  on  the  highway,  it  is  neces-  Output 

sary  to  construct  and  operate  platform  scales  adjacent  Attainment  of  the  objective  is  measured  by  the  per- 

to  the  highway.  eentage  of  vehicles  weighed  that  are  in  compliance. 

Authority                                                                                                                  l^p^^                                                      ^i.,„g,  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Sections  2802,  2803,  2804,  and  2813  of  the  Vehicle            Expenditures $717,100  $937,-588  $1,075,049 

Code                                                                                                                   Personnel  man-years 50.8  61.3  66.2 

Uniformed 48.6  58.9  6S.8 

Oljectives                                                                                                                     Nonuniformed 2.3  2.4  S.4 

To  improve  the  degree  of  compliance  with  weight 
laws  by  commercial  vehicles  to  98  percent  and  main- 
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III.     REGULATION   AND   INSPECTION— Continued 
Mobile  Road  Enforcement 

Output  Actual         Estimated        f?,']™'!,''  vehicles  not  passing  fixed   inspection   and  weighing 

1967-6S    1968—69    iyby-zu       „   ._.  .   ,   _, 

Percentage  of  vehicles  in  com-  „  ^  facilities  by  1  percent  per  year. 

pliance 78.3  79.3  80.3 

^  General  Descnption 

To  extend  enforcement  of  equipment,  registration, 
The  department  operates  both  fixed  inspection  fa-  and  weight  laws  to  commercial  vehicles  which  do  not 

cilities  and  platform  scales  to  encourage  compliance  pass  fixed  inspection  and  weighing  facilities,  roving 

with  equipment,  registration,  and  weight  laws.  How-  teams  check  commercial  vehicles  traveling  highways 

ever,    there    are    certain    commercial    vehicles    that  along  which  scales  and  inspection  facilities  are  not 

seldom,  if  ever,  pass  fixed  facilities.  Therefore,  roving  located. 

inspection  teams  are  needed  to  extend  enforcement  to 

those  vehicles.  ^"*P"* 

.^j^    .^^  Attainment  of  the  objective  is  indicated  by  the  per- 

centage of  vehicles  checked  that  are  in  compliance. 
Sections  2802,  2803,  2804,  and  2813  of  the  Vehicle 

^     T  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Code.  1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $639,614       $861,012       $946,398 

Oljectives  Personnel  man-years 46.3  56.1  55.9 

Uniformed ^5.2  oJfM  54-5 

To  improve  the  degree  of  compliance  with  equip-  Nonuniformed 1.1  1.5  1.4 

ment,   registration,  and  weight  laws  by  commercial 

Official  Lamp  and  Brake  Stations 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  General  Description 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Number  of  stations 4,295           3,800           6,600  The  department  licenses,  furnishes  instructions  to, 

jfg^^  and  supervises   lamp    and  brake   adjusting   stations. 

This  includes  the  examining  and  licensing  of  lamp 

The  hazards  of  misaligned  headlamps  and  faulty  and  brake  adjusters, 
brakes  were  recognized  as  early  as   1929   when  the 

Legislature  directed  the  department,  then  a  part  of  Output 

the  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles,  to  designate,  furnish  Since    the   requirements    of    the    public   will   vary 
instructions  to,  and  to  supervise  official  stations  for  -^vith  vehicle  population,  the  number  of  stations  desig- 
adjusting  lamps  and  brakes.  Inspection  of  passenger  nated,  when  considered  with  vehicle  population,  will 
vehicles  has  verified  that  a  high  percentage  of  head-  indicate  the  degree  of  attainment  of  the  objective, 
lamps  and  brakes  require  adjustment  and  has  high- 
lighted a  need  for  continual  upgrading  of  the  knowl-  '"""*                                          T^fj%       ^g^^t        \tl'^^^ 

edge,  experience,  and  supervision  of  persons  adjust-  Expenditures    $77,743       $95,500      $114,258 

ing  lamps   and  brakes.  Personnel  man-years 5.8  6.3  7.6 

Umformed g.-j  ii.i)  Z.y 

Authority  Nonuniformed 3.1,  3..}  .'/.7 

Sections  11300  and  11301  of  the  Vehicle  Code. 
Otjectives 

To  provide  the  public  the  means  of  compliance  with 
laws  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  lamps  and  brakes. 

Motor  Carrier  Safety  Operations 

°"*P"*                                       i*s^^"4'g        ^g^^l        ig'^^a  adopt  regulations  designed  to  promote  the  safe  opera- 
Terminals  inspected 13,300         16,500         24,900  ^ion  of  such  vehicles  regarding,  but  not  limited  to, 

„  ,  hours  of  service  of  drivers,  equipment,  fuel  con- 
tainers, fueling  operations,  inspection,  maintenance, 
To  protect  the  public  from  injury  and  loss  of  life,  recordkeeping,  accident  reports,  and  drawbridges.  In- 
it  is  necessary  to  insure  that  vehicles  carrying  per-  asmuch  as  many  of  the  operations  regulated  are  per- 
sons and  heavj'  loads  are  properly  equipped,  main-  formed  in  terminals  and  maintenance  facilities,  the 
tained,  and  safely  operated.  In  recognition  of  this  authority  to  inspect  terminals  and  maintenance  facili- 
need  the  Legislature  has  directed  the  department  to  ^ies  has  been  specifically  included  in  the  law. 
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III.     REGULATION   AND   INSPECTION— Continued 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  Operations — Continued 

Authority  inspect  vehicles  at  carriers'  terminals  to  insure  that 

Division  14.8  of  the  Vehicle  Code.  ^^{^  operating  conditions  exist  before  vehicles  are  per- 

mitted  to  operate  on  the  higliway.  Carriers  are  re- 
Objectives  quired  to  correct  deficiencies  or  inadequate  programs. 
„  ,  ^  .  ,.  .  ,,  ,.  J!  1,-  1  Unsafe  vehicles  are  placed  "out  of  service".  When 
To  obtain  compliance  in  the  operation  of  vehicles  ^^cessary  to  obtain  compliance,  prosecution  is  ini- 
used  commercially  lor  transportation  oi  passengers  tinted 
and  property  with  provisions  of  Article  2  of  Sub- 
chapter   6    of    Title    13,    California    Administrative  Output 

Code — Motor    Carrier    Safety   Eegulations — and    ap-  „.         .           ,.         „  ,        .     ,    .       ,        .           ,.         „ 

plicable  sections  of  the  Vehicle  Code  tlirough  annual  f}^""  i^^Peetion  of  terminals  involves  inspection  of 

inspection  of  25,000  terminals  of  private  and  common  ^••^l"«l^-«  .""''"^  correction   of  vio  ations,   output   is  ex- 

i             ■        '  pressed  m  numbers  ot  terminals  msnected. 

motor  earners.  ^ 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

General  Description  1967-6S          1968-69          1969-70 

Expenditures $746,397       $848,460    $1,044,209 

Departmental  inspection  personnel  review  and  eval-  Personnel  man-years 51.8  50.4  63.3 

uate  carriers'  records  to  determine  Avhether  preven-  Uniformed      1.2  1.1  l.S 

.    ,  •        /./.     j_     c-      ii         _Li  Nonuniformed 50.6  49.3  62 

tive  maintenance  programs  are  m  efteet ;  further,  thej^ 

Farm  Labor  Vehicle  Inspection 

Output                                                         Actual             Estimated           Estimated  Ohiectives 

1967-63  1968-69  1959-70 

Number  of  vehicles  in  compli-  To  obtain  compliance  -with  laws  and  regulations 

ance   ^ 850            1,200            2,000  .,.                .^,              .             ,            ■,     °         ,. 

prescribing   equipment   requirements   and   operating 

Need  practices  for  approximately  2,000  vehicles  used   to 

T-,              ,,            jj.          i.-i^i              i         -1  transport  farm  laborers  and  correction  of  violations. 

Because  the  need  for  vehicles  to  transport  agricul-  ^ 

tural  workers  is  seasonal  and  much  of  the  transporta-  General  Description 

tion  is  off-highway,  a  variety  of  vehicles  are  pressed  -,       ,,.,.      ^    .          ^.         „„         ,,           ,., 

into  use  for  this  purpose,  many  of  them  old  and  worn  ^^  addition  to  inspection  of  farm  labor  vehicles  at 

and  operated  by  nonprofessional  drivers.  To  protect  commercial  vehicle   inspection  facilities  and  on  the 

the  agricultural  worker  and  other  citizens  from  injury  higliway  by  mobile  enforcement  personnel    they  are 

and  loss  of  life  due  to  accidents  involving  such  ve-  mspected  m  terminals  by  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Oper^ 

hides,  it  is  necessary  to  insure  that  farm  labor  vehi-  f^'^'f.  Personnel.  Voluntary  organized  inspection  off 

cles  are  properly  equipped  and  maintained  and  that  ^2'%  l^gj.'^^y  f.''^  ^^^^  <^^^^if  °^t  ^^  ^°tor  Carrier 

the  drivers  thereof  Ire  properly  qualified  through  in-  ^^^^^y  Operations  personnel, 

spection  of  vehicles  and  drivers'  licenses.  Buses  and  Output 

three-axle  trucks  are   subject  to  regulation  through  .  ^,   .          ^      »     ,        ,  ■      .        .                    -,   ,        , 

the  department's  Motor   Carrier  Safety   Operations,  Attainment  of  the   objective   is  measured  by  the 

and  any  truck  passing  a  commercial  vehicle  inspection  n^imber  of  vehicles  brought  into  compliance  each  year. 

facility  is  subject  to   inspection   at   that  time,   but   in-  input                                                          Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

spection  of  the  mass  of  farm  labor  vehicles  requires  a  p  -      n-t                                    ^^^7^^       ^«iq~Rfi7      ^^orTlfifS 

concentration  of  effort  during  the  seasonal  periods  of  Personne"man-years~"irriII           1.3             'l.2             'l.2 

their  operation.  Nonuniformed l.S  1.2  1.2 

Authority 

Division  14.8  of  the  Vehicle  Code. 

Regulation  of  Transportation  of  Explosives  and  Other  Dangerous  Articles 

°"*P"*                                         *,''"''         ^'o«'i:Q        loiSfTn  transportation.  To  protect  the  citizens  from  the  de- 

Off-highway   hazardous   mate-  struction  inherent  m  such  concentrations,  the  Legis- 

rials  transportation  inspec-  lature   lias   enacted   into   law   certain   precautionary 

tions    15,500         16,500         24,900  requirements  and  has  directed  the  department  to  reg- 

Need  ulate  their  loading  and  transportation. 

The  lethal  characteristics  of  modern  explosives,  in-  Authority 

sectieides,  poisonous  gases,  and  other  dangerous  niate-  Division  14, 14.5, 14.7,  and  14.8  of  the  Vehicle  Code, 
rials   when   concentrated   m   a  load   upon   a   vehicle 
requires   that  utmost   caution  be   exercised   in   their 
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III.     REGULATION   AND   INSPECTION— Continued 
Regulation  of  Transportation  of  Explosives  and  Other  Dangerous  Articles — Continued 

Objectives  riers.    Coordination   is  maintained   with   allied  state 

^       ,      .               ,.              -xi    1              J           1  i-  and  federal  agencies  and  with  carrier  organizations. 

To  obtain  compliance  with  laws  and  regulations  '= 

pertaining  to  hazardous  materials  transportation  by  Output 

25,000  carriers  operating  vehicles  subject  to  Division  ^     .  ^-l       v    a-       •                   j   u     j-v 

14  S    f  th    Vehiclp  Code  Attainment   ot   the   objective   is  measured   by  the 

number   of   annual   off-highway   hazardous  materials 

General  Description  transportation  inspections,  witli  correction  of  viola- 

The  department  evaluates  the  effect  of  new  and  re-  '^^"^^  discovered, 

vised  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  hazardous  input                                           Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

material  transportation  and  promulgates  guides  to  all  ^^ol~^ln       ^^tl'tli       ^«Q^^in 

T        T        ^       J,  iTii  -CI-  i  Expenditures !t2o,7o0         5>oo,251         3>3o,OlO 

levels  of  entorcement.  In  the  ease  of  explosives,  routes  Personnel  man-years 2.5  2.4  2.4 

and  lists  of  safe  stopping  places  are  furnished  to  car-  Nonuniformed 2.5  24  24 

Approval  of  Devices 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S          1963-69          1969-70  General  Description 
Certificates    of    apiaroval    and 

device  certifications 1,720           1,740           1,800  The  department  conducts  tests  and  supervises  con- 

2\Teed  tracted  tests  on  devices  requiring  approval  by  legis- 
lative mandate.  It  conducts  research,  analysis,  and 
With  the  high  speeds  of  traffic  on  the  highways,  tests  to  establish  approval  procedures  for  new  types  of 
the  lives  of  our  citizens  depend  on  the  lamps  and  devices,  and  revises  test  procedures  to  include  tech- 
safety  devices  installed  on  their  motor  vehicles.  Keeog-  nological  advances  in  safety  devices, 
nizing  this  dependence  on  devices,  the  Legislature  has 
sought  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  citizens  by  giving  the  Output 

department  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  and  ana-  Attainment  of  the  objective  will  be  indicated  by  the 
lyzmg  approximately  1,700  laboratory  test  reports  on  numbers  of  certificates  of  approval  and  device  eerti- 
lamps  and  devices  which  are  to  be  installed  on  new  fications  issued  each  vear 
vehicles  and  to  issue  certificates  of  approval  on  de- 
vices which  meet  current  standards.  '"P"*                                          ^f^f^^       ^ge^t        ileS^To" 

.„.,,„•,„  Expenditures $287,538       .$257,121       $182,877 

^"""""^  Personnel  man-vears 7.8  8.4  ,  8.4 

Article  16,  Chapter  2,  Division  12  of  the  Vehicle  Nonuniformed 7.8  S4  84 

Code. 

Ohjectives 

To  insure  that  the  1,000,000  new  vehicles  sold  an- 
nually in  California  meet  current  standards  for  lamps 
and  safety  devices. 

Retail  Outlet  Inspection 

Output                                                        Actual             Estimated           Estimated  Authority 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Outlets  inspected  and  approved  Sections  24005  and  24006  of  the  Vehicle  Code, 

devices  handbook  changes 1,500  1,550  1,750 

■Need  Objectives 

Tlie  department  has  by  law  been  given  the  respon-  ^o  inspect  monthly  1  000  or  more  and  reinspect  300 

sibility  of  approving  lamps  and  devices  installed  on  °f  ,^1^^  ^9,000  sales  outlets  for  lamps  and  devices  m 

motor  vehicles,  but,  to  prevent  the  bilking  of  the  pub-  V.''^n'^°™'^'    removing    from    the  _  for-sale    inventory 

lie  through  sale  of  inferior  devices,  the  Legislature  has  ^'^•'^OO  unapproved  lamps  and_  devices  annually  and  to 

made  it  unlawful  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  lamps  and  ^V^^'^t^i  twice  monthly  the  listing  of  6,000  or  more  ap- 

deyices  not  approved  by  the  department.   To  make  Proved  devices, 

this  law  effective,  a  random  inspection  of  inventories  General  Description 

of  lamps  and  devices  at  approximately  29,000  sales  .,     . 

outlets  with  the  removal  from  the  for-sale  inventory  of  Inventories   of   automotive   devices   of   a   type   re- 

approximately  45,000  unapproved  lamps  and  devices  quiring  approval  by  the  department  are  inspected  at 

annually  is  required.   To  aid  in  accomplishing  this  ^^^^^  outlets  and  those  not  approved  are  removed  from 

task,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  current  status  a  ^'^^  market, 
listing  of  6,000  or  more  approved  devices. 
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III.   REGULATION  AND 
Retail  Outlet  Inspi 
Output 

Attainment  of  the  objective  is  indicated  by  the  com- 
bined numbers  of  retail  outlets  inspected  and  changes 
made  to  the  Approved  Devices  Handbook. 


Federal  Standards- 


Output 

Models   inspected   and   devices 
tested  

JS^eed 


Actual 
1967-6S 

195 


Estimated 
1968-69 

350 


Estimated 
1969-70 

650 


With  the  enactment  of  federal  standards  which 
pre-empt  certain  vehicle  component  testing  by  the 
department,  a  conformity  control  program  is  essential 
to  insure  that  approximately  eleven  million  vehicles 
operated  in  the  state  meet  existing  federal  standards. 

Authority 

Section  2402.5  of  the  Vehicle  Code. 
Otjectives 

To  insure  that  vehicles  or  components  of  vehicles 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  California  meet  state  re- 
quirements and  the  appropriate  federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards.  To  inspect  approximately  650  models 
of  vehicles  annually  for  compliance  and  test  approxi- 
mately 300  devices  to  determine  compliance. 

General  Description 

The  department  uses  teams  of  specially  trained  per- 
sonnel to   inspect  representative   models   of   vehicles 


INSPECTION— Continued 

sction — Continued 

Input                                                            Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $95,994  $115,160  $122,509 

PersoDuel  man-years 7.5                 7.6  7.6 

Uniformed 3.1                  3.6  3.8 

Nonaniformed 4-i                     4  4 

Conformity  Control 

being  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  state  to  insure 
thej'  are  meeting  current  regulations  or  standards. 
Components  of  the  vehicle  are  physically  removed  and 
inspected  for  compliance.  In  the  event  of  noncom- 
pliance, the  manufacturer  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  are  so  notified.  The  manufacturer  is 
given  a  specified  time  to  correct  deficiencies  and  re- 
place the  component  with  a  corrected  device  on  all 
vehicles  which  have  been  sold  or  are  being  offered  for 
sale  in  the  state.  In  the  event  of  noncompliance  by  the 
manufacturer,  sale  of  the  vehicle  can  be  suspended 
until  corrective  action  is  taken. 

Output 

Attainment  of  the  objective  is  indicated  by  the  com- 
bined numbers  of  models  inspected  and  devices  tested. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $15,966  $113,341  $121,742 

Personnel  man-years 1.2  1.8  1.8 

Nonuniformed 1.2  1.8  1.8 


Output 

Vehicle  noise  tests 

Need 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

100  50,000  50,000 


With  the  enactment  of  Sections  23130  and  27160  of 
the  Vehicle  Code,  a  vehicle  noise  measurement  pro- 
gram is  essential  to  insure  that  vehicles  sold  and  op- 
erated in  the  state  meet  limits  set  forth  in  these 
sections.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  10  percent 
of  the  eleven  million  vehicles  operated  in  the  state  do 
not  meet  these  limits. 

Authority 

Sections  23130  and  27160  of  the  Vehicle  Code. 
0  hjectives 

To  ensure  that  vehicles  sold  or  operated  in  Cali- 
fornia comply  with  noise  limits  established  by  law. 

General  Description 

The  department  uses  teams  of  specially  trained  per- 
sonnel to  conduct  random  samples,  at  selected  sites,  of 


Vehicle  Noise  Control 

vehicles  which  are  being  operated  on  the  highways  in 
implementation  of  Section  23130.  In  the  event  of 
noncompliance,  the  vehicle  is  stopped  and  a  citation  is 
Avritten.  The  department  uses  specially  trained  per- 
sonnel from  the  engineering  section  to  conduct  meas- 
urements on  representative  models  of  all  new  vehicles 
which  are  being  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  state  in 
implementation  of  Section  27160  of  the  Vehicle  Code. 
In  the  event  of  noncompliance,  the  manufacturer  is 
given  a  specified  time  to  correct  the  deficiency  on  ve- 
hicles being  built  and  replaced. 

Output 

Attainment  of  the  objective  is  rudicated  by  tlie  num- 
ber of  vehicle  noise  tests  conducted. 

Input                                                            Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $14,.508  $24,178  $32,044 

Personnel  man-years 1.1  1.3                  1.3 

Nonuniformed 1.1  1.3                 1.3 
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III.     REGULATION   AND  INSPECTION— Continued 
2  Passenger  Vehicle  Inspection 

t    Output  ,5'5*"='„        ?„'io"'A^        nolS'^n''  censes  by  2  percent  per  year  and  to  determine  whether 

o  1967-6S  1968-oy  lyfay— /U  ,1         r^    T  fl  ■  J  f»  1  •  x-  i? 

6    p  .  J    ,  hides    in  *"®  Caliiornia  system  oi  random  inspection  can  et- 

o       compliance    — - 39  41  4H         fectively  reduce  accidents  caused  by  mechanical  de- 

9  ficiencies. 

2Q    Need 

II        To  reduce  the  magnitude  of  fatalities,  injuries,  and  «««^™^  Description 

13  economic  losses  caused  by  them,   it  is  necessary  to  The  department  uses  teams  composed  of  specially 

j|  inspect  vehicles  being  driven  and  to  prohibit  the  use  trained   officers   to   inspect   passenger   vehicles   on   a 

16  of  the  highways  to  those  which  are  unsafe.  The  de-  random  lane  type  operation. 

il  partment  also  must  satisfy  the  federal  requirement 

19  that  every  state  establish  a  vehicle  inspection  and  pro-  Output 

20  vide  a  periodic  evaluation  summary.  Attainment  of  the  objective  is  indicated  by  the  per- 
22  ^^thg  n,  centage  of  vehicles  found  to  be  in  compliance  each 
oA  year. 

^        Section  2814  of  the  Vehicle  Code. 

~x  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

26  1967-58  1968-69  1969-70 

27  ObjecPtves  Expenditures $4,285,383    $5,569,650    $6,303,705 

29       To  improve  the  degree  of  compliance  with  laws  ^"ff°r^^^L?/"""'^"'l::::::__       S  lilt  ''/i' 

Ij    and  regulations  governing  the  mechanical  condition  Nonuniformed l  l  n.n 

32    of  passenger  vehicles,  registration,  and  drivers'  li- 

33 

34 

35  IV.   RECORDS 

36 

37    Need  status  for  the  information  of  all  law  enforcement 

QQ       mi     J        i-       4.        A      T  „    ■    t-i.        v,+^,i  ^„,.„c,;  agencies  on  a  need-to-know  basis. 

39        The  department,  under  law,  is  the  central  reposi-  •= 

41  tory  for   statewide   information   on   traffic   accidents  Authority 

42  and  operationally  must  maintain  information  on  all              t^.   .  ■        ^    n,-,      ^       r.     j?   ^i       r^  i-n       •     tt  i  •  i 
^2  enforcement  activities                                                                   Division  2,   Chapter  2  of   the   California  Vehicle 
45  The   information  collected  provides   data  for   de-  Code,  provides  the  authority  for  records. 

1^  partmental  management  and  operation  and  provides  objectives 

48  the  only  source  for  certain  operational  data  for  the 

49  Division  of  Highways  and  the  Department  of  Motor  To  provide  data  and  information  for  general  mau- 

50  Vehicles.  agement  purposes ;  for  detecting,  isolating  and  seeking 

52  Traffic   records   which   include    accidents,    enforce-  solutions  to  problems  relating  to  the  operation  of  the 

53  ment,  and  other  records  will  be  a  requirement  under  highway  system ;  for  the  use  of  persons  or  agencies 
ig  the  Federal  Highway  Safety  Act.  involved  in,  or  connected  with  traffic  accidents,  and 
56  Information  must  be  available  on  the  magnitude  for  departmental  and  allied  agencies'  personnel  on 
II  and  scope  of  the  statewide  traffic  problem  and  must  an  immediate  basis  to  identify  status  of  vehicles,  li- 
59  be  able  to  serve  those  persons  responsible  for  or  in-  cense  plates,  guns,  identifiable  property  and  persons 
15  terested  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Persons  in-  through    departmental    and    other    law    enforcement 

62  volved  in  or  connected  with  accident  occurrences  are  agency  records. 

63  also  recipients  of  the  information.  tt    ,7    jt  ^ 

64  mi  /v.  T  <.  -1  Workload  Information 

65  The   traffic   records   system   must   oi   necessity   be 

66  fairly  complex  because  of  the  number  and  variety  of  Three   clerical   positions  have  been  added  to   this 

68  activities  involved,  the  number  of  officers  generating  program.  One  of  these  positions  is  needed  for  techni- 

69  data,  and  the  geographic  division  of  responsibility.  cal  typing  duties  in  the  automatic  data  processing  op- 
™  For  the  same  reasons  the  system  must  be  responsive.  eration  because  of  increased  workload  caused  by  de- 
72  As  the  department,  under  law,  is  the  central  reposi-  partmental  growth.  The  remaining  two  additional 
^1  tory  for  stolen  vehicle  reports  and  reports  of  lost  or  clerical    positions    are    needed   because    of    increased 

75  stolen  license  plates,  it  has  the  responsibility  of  re-  workload  in  the  automated  records  unit  of  tlie  auto 

76  spending  to   requests  for  vehicle   and   license   plate  theft  operation. 
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Business  and  Transportation 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


NO.  OF  POSITIONS 


66-67     67-68    68-69 

(FilleJ)         (Aiilli.)       (Anlh.) 


ACTUAL 
1966-67 


ESTIMATED 
1967-68 


PROPOSED 
1968-69 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
S6 


IV.  RECORDS— Continued 


Continuing  program  costs 

Uniformed 

Nonunifornted 

Workload  adjustments 

Vniformed    

Nonutiiformerl 


137, 

2. 
135. 


156.9      156.7 

2.2  24 

15/f.7       154-3 

2.9 

2.9 


$1,816,599 


?2,132,845  $2,238,557 

78,661 


Totals,    Records 

Tjnijormed 

Noniin  if  armed 

Rei7nl)ursements    

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

Program  Elements : 

Management  Information   

Uniformed 

Nonnnifornied 

Accident  and  Related  Statistical  In- 
formation     

Uniformed 

Nonuniformed 

Vehicle  Status  and  Criminal  Informa- 
tion   

Uniformed 

Nonuniformed 


137.6      156.9      159.6 

24  2.2  2./, 

135.2       lo4.y       157.2 


62 

62. 
26, 


26.6 


48 

2. 
45. 


$1,816,599 

76,^6.3 
1,740436 

73.2  73.8  $703,478 

73.2  73.8 

31.2  32  305,145 

31.2  32 

52.5        53.8  807,976 

2.2  2.^ 

50.3  51.4 

Management  Information 


$2,132,845 


1,2S6 
2,131,559 

$839,379 


366,391 


$2,317,218 


1,286 

2,315,932 

$898,861 


399,340 


927,075  1,019,017 


Need 


Data  must  be  made  available  through  an  effective 
management  information  system  in  order  to  provide  a 
basis  for  the  planning,  organizing,  directing,  coordi- 
nating, and  controlling  of  departmental  programs. 

The  State  of  California  will  commit  over  $95  mil- 
lion in  resources  to  California  Highway  Patrol  for  its 
operation  in  1968-69.  This  will  mean  stationing  nearly 
G,000  uniformed  personnel  statewide.  To  manage  these 
resources  effectively,  a  valid  and  reliable  management 
information  system  must  be  operational. 


Objectives 

To  have  available  data  and  information  on  a  timely 
basis  and  in  usable  form  for  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  departmental  operations. 

General  Description 

Documents  representing  all  of  the  varied  activities 
of  field  personnel  are  processed,  and  the  information 
is  made  available  for  the  administration  of  all  phases 
of  departmental  operations. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $703,478 

Personnel  man-years 62.7 

Nonuniformed 62.7 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$839,379 
73.2 

73.2 

$898,861 
73.8 
73.8 

Accident  and  Related  Statistical  Information 


Need 


During  the  course  of  normal  operations  of  the  de- 
partment certain  services  are  expected  to  be  provided 
to  the  motoring  public.  One  of  these  services  is  acci- 
dent investigation  and  reporting.  The  department 
provides  accident  information  to  persons  involved  in 
or  connected  with  accident  occurrences  and  to  persons 
interested  in  combating  the  accident  problem.  Infor- 
mation gathering  in  the  course  of  accident  investiga- 
tion is  used  as  a  basis  for  planning  and  directing  the 
department  programs. 

Ohjectives 

To  have  available  data  and  information  in  usable 
form  for   the  purposes   of   detecting-,   isolating,   and 


seeking  solutions  to  problems  relating  to  the  operation 
of  the  highway  system. 

To  have  available  information  for  persons  or  agen- 
cies involved  in  or  connected  with  traffic  accidents 
prevention  and  analysis. 

General  Description 

The  processing  of  statewide  traffic  accident  reports 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  data  for  special  studies 
and  to  serve  as  a  base  for  furnishing  information  to 
persons  involved  in  or  concerned  therewith. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Expenditures $305,145 

Personnel  man-years 26.6 

Nonuniformed ;  26.6 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$366,391 
31.2 
31.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$399,340 
32 
32 
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11 
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13 
14 
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17 
18 
19 
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21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 


IV.  RECORDS— Continued 
Vehicle  Status  and  Criminal  Information 


Need 

In  1967  approximately  85,000  vehicles  were  stolen 
in  the  State  of  California.  To  aid  in  the  policing  of 
this  problem,  the  department  has  been  given  the  duty 
to  collect,  process,  store,  and  retrieve  information  re- 
lating to  stolen  vehicles  and  license  plates.  Such  infor- 
mation is  furnished  to  all  interested  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

As  an  additional  benefit,  we  are  able  to  interface 
with  allied  agencies  and  thus  provide  other  infor- 
mation relating  to  guns,  identifiable  property,  and 
wanted  persons. 

Objectives 

To  provide  departmental  and  allied  agencies'  per- 
sonnel with  immediate  information  as  to  the  status  of 
vehicles,  license  plates,  guns,  identifiable  property  and 


persons  through  departmental,  California  Department 
of  Justice,  and  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  rec- 
ords. 

General  Description 

The  department's  staff  and  automated  equipment 
stand  ready  on  a  24-hour  basis  to  provide  depart- 
mental and  other  law  enforcement  personnel  with  im- 
mediate response  to  inquiries  relating  to  vehicle  and 
license  plate  status  as  well  as  access  to  files  of  the 
California  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  relating  to  out-of-state  ve- 
hicles, guns,  stolen  identifiable  property,  and  wanted 
persons. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures $807,976 

Personnel  man-years 48.3 

Uniformed Z.i 

Nonuniformed 45.9 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

$927,075  $1,019,017 

52.5  53.8 

50. S  51. If 


V.  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT 


Need 


Elements  and  activities  contained  in  this  program 
apply  to  all  departmental  operations  and  are  the  ma- 
trices which  unif  j;-  the  department  into  a  cohesive  unit. 

Authority 

Division  2,  Chapter  2,  Article  1,  California  Vehicle 
Code,  establishes  the  Department  of  California  High- 
way Patrol  and  authorizes  the  commissioner  of  the 
department  to  organize  the  department  and  classify 
the  work. 

Oijectives 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  services 
to  assure  the  overall  success  of  the  constituent  de- 
partmental programs. 

Worldoad  Information 

Increases  in  field  offices  and  departmental  person- 
nel have  caused  the  need  for  an  administrative  serv- 
ices officer  II  and  one  clerical  position  in  management 
and  command.  Departmental  growth  and  federal  pro- 
gram accounting  require  the  addition  of  three  clerical 


positions  in  budget  and  fiscal  management.  One  cleri- 
cal position  has  been  added  to  operational  planning 
and  analysis  to  help  produce  reports  on  a  timely  basis. 
A  groundsman  position  has  been  added  to  training 
because  of  the  increased  workload  at  the  academy. 

Fifty-six  and  eight-tenths  positions  have  been  added 
to  the  administrative  services  program.  One  associate 
communications  engineer  has  been  added  in  order 
to  preserve  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  depart- 
ment's commtinieations  network  and  to  provide  the 
department  with  full-time  engineering  capability.  A 
business  service  officer  I  position  has  been  added  to 
assist  in  supervising  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
approximately  95  to  100  buildings  located  throughout 
the  state.  An  additional  20  automotive  servicemen 
have  been  added  based  on  a  formula  of  the  number  of 
automobiles  assigned  to  an  area.  An  additional  25.8 
janitorial  positions  are  added  based  on  a  formula  of 
janitor  and  maintenance  man  requirements  for  field 
offices.  Four  clerical  positions  are  added  in  the  head- 
quarters operation,  and  two  automotive  installers  and 
the  equivalent  of  three  man-j'ears  of  overtime  in  the 
motor  transport  operation,  all  due  to  workload  attrib- 
utable to  departmental  growth. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


NO.  OF  POSITIONS 


66-67     67-68    68-69 
[Filled)         lAulh.)       (tulli.) 


ACTUAL 
1966-67 


ESTIMATED 
1967-68 


PROPOSED 
1968-69 


Continuing  program  costs 

Uniformed 

Nonuniformed 

Workload  adjustments 

Uniformed 

Nonuniformed 


805.7 

905.8 

906.2 

212.2 

2S6.1 

236.2 

593.5 

669.7 

670 

- 

-1 

60.5 

1,734,322         $12,446,169         $13,255,466 
-5,484  331,146 


60.,: 


Totals,    Administrative    Support- 

Uniformed 

Nonuniformed 

Reimbursements    

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 


805.7  904.8 
212.2  236.1 
593.5       66S.7 


966.7 
236.2 

730.5 


$9,734,322        $12,440,685        $13,586,612 


lJil,061  55,900  55,900 

K593,261         $12,38i,785         $13,530,712 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 


Profcram  Elements : 

Management  and  Command 106.2 

Uniformed 90 

Ifonuniformed J6.2 

BiidRet  and  Fiscal  Management 40.4 

Vnijormed — 

Nonuniformed JfiJi 

Operational  Planning  and  Analysis 28.1 

Uniformed 7. .9 

Nonuniformed 20.2 

Training    132.5 

Uniformed SS.S 

Nonuniformed 9Jf.2 

Administrative  services 498.5 

Uniformed 76 

Nonuniformed J/22.5 


Need 


114.3 
9Jf.7 
19.6 
4.5.1 

J,5.J 

29.9 
.S.9 

21 
143.S 

J/i 
102.H 
571.7 

91.5 
4S0.2 


115.2 
9/f.5 
20.7 
48 

30.8 

S..9 
21.9 

144.5 
41 

103..-, 

628.2 
91.8 

536..i 


>PORT— Co 

ntinued 

.$1,980,970 

$2,453,209 

$2,581,894 

322,337 

362,867 

413,706 

324,921 

372,990 

384,182 

1,576,842 

1,937,112 

2,085,424 

5,529,  252 

7,314,507 

8,121,406 

Management  and  Command 


Policy  formulation  and  direction  are  the  primary 
administrative  support  functions  of  the  department. 
Accomplishment  of  the  departmental  purpose  requires 
a  geographically  oriented  organization  with  personnel 
and  equipment  located  at  facilities  throughout  the 
state.  Implementation  of  departmental  ]ioliey  must  be 
carried  out  at  all  command  levels  through  appropriate 
direction  and  control.  The  various  programs  must  be 
coordinated  with  accomplishment  of  the  departmental 
purpose  for  a  primary  goal. 

Objectives 

To  establish  and  maintain  an  effective  system  of 
management  command  and  control  including  effective, 
efficient,  and  economical  administrative  procedures. 

General  Description 

This  element  contains  those  functions  and  activities 
directly  concerned  with  determining  the  purpose,  es- 


tablishing the  methods,  and  controlling  the  execution 
of  the  department's  role  in  state  government.  These 
functions  and  activities  are  executive  and  managerial 
in  nature  with  the  common  characteristic  of  requiring 
coordination  of  more  than  one  detined  program.  The 
following  organizational  units,  together  with  directly 
related  staff  services,  are  included : 

1.  Office  of  the  Commissioner ; 

2.  Office  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner ; 

3.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff; 

4.  Offices  of  Headquarters  Division   Commanders; 

5.  Offices  of  the  Zone  Commanders ; 

6.  Offices  of  the  Area  Commanders. 

The  functions  performed  by  this  element  are  policy 
formulation,  direction,  and  coordination. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures $1,980,970 

Personnel  man-years 106.2 

Uniformed 90 

Nonuniformed 1G.2 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$2,453,209 
114.3 

9Jt.n 

19.6 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$2,581,894 

115.2 

9^.5 

20.7 


Need 


Budget  and  Fiscal  Management 

Objectives 


The  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  each 
department  of  state  government,  require  a  plan  for 
each  program.  This  plan  must  tell  what  work  will  be 
done,  what  will  be  achieved  by  the  work,  and  how 
much  this  level  of  achievement  will  cost. 

Having  these  plans  enables  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  to  determine  where  additional  resources 
can  best  be  used,  where  program  reductions  and 
savings  can  be  made,  and  what  level  of  taxation  and 
other  revenue  resources  are  necessary  to  fund  the 
activities  of  state  government. 

In  order  for  the  management  of  the  California 
Highway  Patrol  to  make  these  same  kinds  of  deci- 
sions, they  also  must  liave  a  work  plan  stated  in 
financial  terms. 

In  addition,  subsequent  financial  transactions  must 
be  classified  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  plan  and 
accounted  so  that  management  can  appraise  opera- 
tions in  relation  to  the  plan. 


To  coordinate  and  participate  in  the  development 
of  the  annual  and  multiyear  operations  plan  in  budg- 
etary terms,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  specific  level  of 
productivity  to  be  achieved. 

In  addition,  the  following  are  significant  objectives 
of  the  Budget  and  Fiscal  Management  element : 

1.  To  assist  departmental  managers  in  making 
the  best  possible  use  of  budgeted  resources  towards 
achieving  program  objectives. 

2.  To  maintain  records  of  and  provide  a  system 
of  control  over  the  a.ssets  and  resources  of  the  de- 
partment. 

3.  To  prepare  accurate,  timely,  and  useful  re- 
ports for  management. 

General  Description 

The  various  operations  involved  in  fiscal  manage- 
ment are  divided  between  two  organizational  units — 
the  Accounting  Section  and  the  Budget  Office. 
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V.  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT— Continued 
Budget  and  Fiscal  IVlanagement — Continued 

The  Accounting  Section  maintains  the  accounting  supporting    detail.    This   office    evaluates   budget   re- 
records  of  the  assets  and  resources  of  the  department  quests,   budget  performance,   and  the   need  for   and 
and  prepares  regular  reports  on  the  fiscal  transactions  feasibility  of  budget  changes, 
in  relation  to  the  approved  budget.  These  functions 

1       ,  -1  /  ^^  1  •      •  "u      1  1       _•  Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

are  broken  down  as  follows :  cashiering,  bookkeeping,  1967-6S        1968-69        i969-70 

purchasing,  paving  of  claims,  issuing  of  licenses.  Expenditures $322,337      $362,867      $413,706 

The  Budget  Office  coordinates  the  determination  of  ^Xr^nU'^mef""  IIi:::  fol  fA  fs 

budget  needs  and  prepares  the  budget  document  and 

Operational  Planning  and  Analysis 

Need  General  Description 

The  complexity  of  California's  highway  system  and  This  element  contains  the  necessary  resources  for 

increasing  traffic  volume  requires  the  department  to  analysis  of  the  traffic  environment  and  the  prepara- 

continuaUy  reexamine  the  deployment  of  personnel,  tion  of  operational  plans  for  the  utilization  of  uni- 

equipment,   and  facilities.   The   constantly   changing  formed  ijersonnel,   equipment,  and  facilities.   Traffic 

traffic  environment  makes  it  necessary  to  maintain  data  is  analyzed,  contributing  to  the  formulation  of 

complete,    current,    and    accurate    analyses    for    the  operational  plans  considering  such  factors  as  traffic 

making  of  valid  operational   decisions  and  to  meet  density,  road  characteristics,  and  accident  causation 

those  requirements  under  the  Federal  Highway  Safety  and  frequency. 

-^'^*-  Out  ut 

These  decisions  result  in  the  preparation  of  opera- 
tional plans  and  procedures  which  provide  guidance  Programs  and  reports  are  prepared  for  the  effective 

for  effective  action  by  field  commands.  utilization  of  departmental  resources   and  the   state 

Current   trends   in   highway   transportation   make  highway  transportation   system.  Data   and   informa- 

it  necessary  to  explore  new  concepts  in  traffic  control  tion  are  provided  through  the  application  of  applied 

and  accident  prevention  by  conducting  appropriate  research.   Legal   research   and   emergency   plans    are 

research  and  analysis.  As  the  leading  authority  in  the  provided  the  department, 
field  of  traffic  supervision  and  accident  prevention,  the 
department  must  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  advances.  "  "  isli^s        iVe^eg        i969-7o' 

The  department  has  a  responsibility  to  recommend  Expenditures $324,921      $372,990      $384,182 

appropriate  legislation  based  upon  research,  analysis,  ^^VnifofmTd^-'I^^l^JlZZZZZ  ^79  ^s I  ^8 1 

and  experience.  Nonuniformed 20'.2  21  21.9 

Objectives 

To  provide  operational  plans  and  analj^ses  based  on 
advanced  concepts  of  traffic  supervision  and  accident 
prevention. 


Training 


Need 


The  traffic  control  and  law  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities of  the  department  require  a  high  degree  of 
professional  and  specialized  training. 

Duties  of  a  state  traffic  officer  are  often  hazardous 
and  complex,  and  it  is  mandatory  that  he  receive 
orientation  and  training  prior  to  assignment. 

The  only  resource  available  for  specialized  cadet 
training  is  the  California  Highway  Patrol  Academy. 
Upon  completion  of  this  training,  the  officer  is  as- 
signed to  a  field  command  for  further  orientation  to 
become  a  qualified  state  traffic  officer. 

Sound   traffic    law   enforcement   requires   that   all 

agencies   concerned   follow   uniform   techniques    and 

84    procedures.  The  department  must  provide  training  for 

allied    agencies    in    order    that    this    uniformity    be 

achieved.    This   is   particularly   important   for   those 


smaller  law  enforcement  agencies  which  do  not  have 
the  resources  for  this  type  of  training.  The  new  officer 
must  receive  thorough  training  in  such  subjects  as  the 
Vehicle  Code,  accident  investigation,  and  other  re- 
lated subjects  which  cannot  be  provided  by  other 
agencies. 

Improvement  in  work  performance  and  qualitj-  is  a 
continuing  process.  There  are  other  state  activities 
which  complement  the  more  advanced  type  of  training 
such  as  management  development  training  and  basic 
traffic  courses  under  the  Peace  Officer  Standards  and 
Training  Program.  There  are  classes  conducted 
through  the  State  Personnel  Board,  the  various  state 
colleges,  and  other  state  departments. 

The  department  must  conduct  the  necessary  in-serv- 
ice training  in  accordance  with  sound  personnel  prac- 
tices leading  to  improved  services  to  the  public. 


89 
90 
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V.  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT— Continued 
Training — Continued 

Ohjectives  Academy,  intera-gency  schools  such  as  courses  spon- 

To  improve  the  quality  of  traffic  law  enforcement  so^^d  by  the  State  Personnel  Board    state  colleges 

by   the    establishment   aud   maintenance   of   effective  ^""^  universities  and  sources  external  to  state  gov- 

training  for  personnel  of  the  department  and  allied  ^^'°?^^^      .      rr,     •    ■ 

agencies.  3-  Iii-Service  Training                      ... 

Personnel  will  be  provided  training  which  will  en-  ^  ?^^^Pi?7*^*^'  ^'^^^''^^  in-service  training  m  various 
able  them  to  perform  their  duties  in  a  manner  ae-  ^^^'^''-   The   purpose  of  this  training  is   to   assure 
ceptable  to  their  supervisor  in  order  that  the  state's  standardization  m  uniformity  of  department  op- 
traffic  enforcement  program  may  be  effectively  carried  erations,  to  keep  current  on  laws,  to  improve  work 
.  periormanee,  and  to  prepare  to  assume  new  jobs 

such   as  the   operation   of  two-wheel  motorcycles. 
General  Description  Much  of  the  in-service  training  is  conducted  at  the 
^,     „  „      .       ,            „  ,     .   .         .„  ,             •-,-,-  California    Highway    Patrol    Academy;    however, 
The  following  types  of  training  will  be_  provided  m  ^^^^    technical    and    specialized    training    is    con- 
order  to  prepare  trainees  to  perform  their  respective  ^^^^^^  ^^  g^j^  locations.  This  training  also  includes 
duties :                ^   ^  courses  in  supervisory  principles  conducted  prior  to 

1.  Cadet  Training  promoting   certain   classes   such   as   sergeants   and 
All  uniformed  personnel  upon  entry  to  the  de-  lieutenants. 

partment    attend    a    course    of   instruction    at   the  4.  pield  Extension  Training 

California  _  Highway   Patrol   Academy.    The   same  ^s  a  supplement  to  other  types  of  training,  uni- 

course  of  instruction  is  provided  to  all  cadets  re-  formed  personnel  receive  a  monthly  average  of  four 

gardless  of  their  background  experience.  The  train-  hours  training  at  their  assigned  field  commands, 

ing  provides  the  new  officer  with  a  fundamental  Comparable  training  is  provided  for  nonuniformed 

knowledge,  skill,  _  and  understanding  of  the  duties  employees.  Such  training  is  based  on  material  pre- 

and  responsibilities  of  a  state  traffic  officer.  pared  by  the  training  division  or  the  local  command. 

2.  Management  Training  ,                                                  ,  .   ,         ^ »-..,,-  x-. . 

■-r                        ,           •    •         •              T       .     T   (■                        ,  Input                                                          Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

Management  training  is  conducted  for  present  or  i967-6S        19S8-S9        i969-7o 

potential  command  level  personnel  based  upon  the  Expenditures _ §1,576,842  $1,937,112  $2,085,424 

prevailing  needs  of  the  department.  Such  training  ^X7orlr/°'i'!!!_::::;:           ^fsJl               fl               fl 

is   presented   at    the    California    Highway   Patrol  Nonnniformed 94.2  102.8  IOS.5 


Need 

The  California  Highway  Patrol  has  a  support 
budget  of  nearly  $100  million  in  1968-69.  The  ma- 
jorit.v  of  this  amount  goes  for  the  salaries  of  approxi- 
mately 8,000  employees.  In  addition,  1,695  vehicles 
will  be  purchased  in  1968-69.  These  employees  and 
vehicles  are  stationed  in  over  100  locations  throughout 
the  state.  The  Highway  Patrol  offices  and  vehicles  are 
interconnected  by  a  complex  and  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  communications. 

To  serve  the  organization,  the  following  administra- 
tive services  common  to  most  large  organizations  are 
required:  personnel  management;  supply  manage- 
ment ;  central  files ;  duplicating,  mail,  and  messenger 
services;  and  graphic  arts  and  photographic  services. 

In  addition,  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  de- 
partment require  the  following  specialized  staff  serv- 
ices :  automotive  management,  facilities  management, 
information  and  education,  and  electronic  communica- 
tions. 

Ohjectives 


To    provide    effective    and    efficient    administrative 
services  to  the  department. 


Administrative  Services 

General  Description 

This  element  contains  those  auxiliary  and  special- 
ized services  essential  to  the  administration  and  op- 
eration of  the  department.  These  include : 

1.  Personnel  Management 
The  primary  responsibility  of  this  element  is  the 

administration  of  state  laws  and  regulations.  Due 
to  the  nature  of  the  department's  activities,  there 
are  some  functions  which  must  receive  additional 
emphasis.  These  are : 

a.  Recruitment; 

b.  Industrial  safety ; 
e.  Disability  claims. 

2.  Supply  Management 
The   department  operates   a  centralized  supply 

and  warehousing  system.  Eequisitions  are  filled  and 
shipped   to    California    Highway   Patrol    facilities 
throughout  the  state  by  state-owned  vehicle  or  com- 
i    mercial  carrier. 

3.  Central  Files 
The  department  has  a  centralized  filing  system 

for  correspondence  and  reports.  In  addition,  spe- 
cialized files  are  maintained  consisting  of  enforce- 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CALIFORNIA  HIGHWAY  PATROL — Continued 

V.  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT— Continued 
Administrative  Services — Continued 


ment  documents,  accident  reports,  activity  records, 
and  other  data  necessary  for  departmental  opera- 
tion and  administration. 

i.  Duplicating,  Mail,  and  Messenger  Services 

These  services  are  those  normally  provided  by  all 
state  agencies. 

5.  Graphic  Arts  and  Photographic  Services 

This  activity  provides  still  photographs,  motion 
pictures  and  television  recordings  for  information 
and  education,  training,  and  technical  activities  of 
the  department.  It  also  provides  original  graphic 
art  work  for  departmental  publications  and  other 
required  visual  aids. 

6.  Automotive  Management 

In  addition  to  normal  fleet  management,  the  de- 
partment must  provide  and  maintain  specially 
equipped  vehicles  capable  of  operation  under  the 
most  rigorous  conditions.  This  requires  a  high  de- 
gree of  technical  and  management  competence  and 
awareness  of  departmental  operational  require- 
ments. 

The  department  has  found  that  in  most  instances 
it  is  more  efficient  and  economical  to  equip  and 
strip  vehicles  through  its  own  facilities.  In  those  in- 
stances where  the  work  can  be  more  economically 
done,  the  department  utilizes  other  sources.  In  ad- 
dition, the  specialized  nature  of  California  High- 
way Patrol  equipment  requires  close  and  continuing 
coordination  with  field  commands  and  vehicle 
vendors. 

This  activity  develops  recommended  specifica- 
tions and  manages  the  procurement  of  departmental 
automotive  equipment.  Automobiles  and  motorcycles 
are  equipped  in  departmental  shops.  Used  vehicles 
are  stripped  of  specialized  equipment,  and  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  their  disposal. 

7.  Facilities  Management 

The  specialized  nature  of  departmental  opera- 
tions requires  close  and  continuing  coordination 
with  field  commands  in  the  planning  and  location 
of  facilities.  Continual  planning,  development, 
acquisition  and  maintenance  activities  are  essential 
to  sound  facilities  management  and  can  be  most 
economically  conducted  within  the  department.  It 
is  vital  that  these  facilities  be  located  to  achieve 
maximum  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the  motor- 
ing public.  Departmental  facilities  must  be  so  man- 


aged that  response  to  field  requirements  must  have 
top  priority. 

This  activity  administers  the  acquisition,  main- 
tenance, alteration,  and  repair  of  all  departmental 
physical  plant  facilities. 
S.  Information  and  Education 

Full  exercise  of  the  patrol's  responsibilities  and 
accomplishment  of  its  purpose  requires  the  coopera- 
tion of  an  informed  and  responsive  public.  The  de- 
partment must  utilize  all  available  means  to  in- 
fluence di-iver  behavior  toward  the  goal  of  estab- 
lishing safe  driving  practices  and  minimizing  traf- 
fic accidents.  Information  and  education  are  the 
means  by  which  the  motoring  public  is  made  aware 
of  the  safe  use  of  the  state  highway  system. 

This  activity  provides  public  information  through 
communications  media  and  by  stimulating  officer 
participation  in  traffic  safety  programs. 

9.  Electronic  Communications 

Reaction  to  emergency  situations  is  a  primary 
patrol  responsibilitjr  and  is  exercised  by  the  dis- 
patch of  mobile  units.  Response  time  is  directly 
related  to  effective  and  efficient  radio  communica- 
tions which  will  dispatch  units  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  information. 

Due  to  the  emergency  nature  of  the  department 's 
responsibilities  and  decentralized  organization,  a 
statewide  system  of  wire  and  wireless  communica- 
tion is  necessary.  The  patrol  force  must  be  coordi- 
nated on  a  statewide  basis  so  that  immediate  reac- 
tion to  natural  or  man-made  emergencies  can  be 
achieved.  This  system  must  be  connected  with  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  as  part  of  a  nationwide 
sj-stem. 

This  element  includes  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  electronic  communications  controlled  or 
utilized  by  the  department  and  includes : 

a.  Wire  line ; 

b.  Microwave ; 

e.  Operational  dial  telephone  system ; 

d.  VHF  mobile  radio  system ; 

e.  Interoffice  radio  system ; 

f .  Military  affiliate  radio  system. 


Input 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 

Uniformed 

Nonuniformed 

$5,529,252 

498.5 

76 

422.5 

$7,314..507 

571.7 

91.5 

J,SO.Z 

$8,121,406 

628.2 

91.8 

536.4 
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Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission 


SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 


Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  (Motor  Vehicle 
Transportation  Tax  Fund) 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-«S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$6,356 

$8,835 

$8,835 

Need 

Because  of  the  great  difference  in  regulation  and 
standards  for  vehicle  equipment  between  the  various 
states,  there  is  a  need  for  the  development  of  greater 
interjurisdictional  cooperation  to  achieve  the  neces- 
sary uniformity.  "With  the  development  of  stronger 
federal  controls  over  vehicle  equipment  there  is  a  need 
for  the  commission  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  federal  government. 

Anthority 

Section  28100  of  the  Vehicle  Code. 
Olijectives 

To  promote  uniformity  in  regulation  of  and  stand- 
ards for  equipment  of  motor  vehicles  and  to  achieve 


desirable  changes  in  equipment  in  the  interest  of  traf- 
fic safety.  To  advise  the  federal  government  in  matters 
pertaining  to  vehicle  equipment  standards  and  regula- 
tion. 

General  Description 

The  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  is  an 
interstate  agency  composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  state  that  has  enacted  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Compact.  The  compact  was  adopted  in  Cali- 
fornia through  Chapter  238,  Statutes  of  1963.  The 
Commissioner  of  the  California  Highway  Patrol  is 
the  designated  representative  for  California.  Funds 
are  provided  for  travel  of  state  representatives  to 
commission  meetings  and  for  the  state's  share  for  the 
support  of  the  commission  and  staff. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 

(Motor    Vehicle    Transportation    Tax 
Fund) 


$6,356 


$8,835 


$8,835 


920  TRANSPORTATION 
Business  and  Transportation 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 
1 

2  Program  Objectives 

5  The  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles'  objectives  are:  manufacture,  transporting,  sale,  and  disposal  of  ve- 

I  a.  To  protect  public  interest  by  identif jang  owner-  t.ieles  and  to  the  instruction  of  drivers  in  safe  opera- 

8  ship  through  the  process  of  vehicle  registration.  tion  on  the  highways. 

9  b.  To  promote  safety  on  highways  by  licensing  and  d.  To  promote  security  following  accident. 

11  controlling  drivers.  e.   To  provide  services,  not  directly  related  to  motor 

12  e.  To  provide  public  protection  by  licensing  and  vehicles  or  drivers'  licensing,  to  the  public  and  to 
ll  regulating   occupations  and  business  related  to   the  other  state  agencies  as  required  by  statute. 

15 

16  SUMMARY   OF  PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL  ESTrWIATED               PROPOSED 

17  1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 
IS  I.  Vehicle  Licensing  and  Titling $26..517,272         $29,508,373         $30,780,840 

19  II.  Driver  Licensing  and  Control 25,196,335           28,930,642           30,925,405 

20  III-  Occupational  Licensius  and  Regulation 2,509,445  2,790,793             2,850,366 

21  IV.  Security  Following  Accident  Law 2,782,126  3,468,936             3,718,779 

22  V.  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  Associated  Services -  231,814                263..529 

23  VI.  Administration,  Undistributed  a 172,947  182,416                182,588 

24  Administration,  Distributed  to  Programs (2,623,876)          (8,122,691)          (3,114,699) 

25  

26  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS    $57,178,125         $65,202,974         $68,721,507 

27  Reimbursements  ~S,57i.005          -Jf,034,059          -4,051,739 

28  

29  NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $53,604,120         $61,168,915         $&4,669,768 

3Q  Motor  Vehicle  Fmid 46.70^,666          53,706,307           57,126,612 

31  Motor  Vehicle  License  Fee  Fund 6.899,454             7,46Z,60S             7,543,156 

32 

33  Personnel  man-years 6,464.5                 6,845.9                 7,076.5 

34 

OK 

36  I.  VEHICLE   LICENSING  AND  TITLING 
37 

38  *^^*"'  ously  since  1947  when  automated  systemization  was 

to  Identifv  vehicles,  determine  ownership,  and  provide  ?^^*  introduced  to  speed  processes,  reduce  costs,  allow 

41  a  system  to  produce  revenue.  ^*  ^°  ^^^^P  P^^^  "^^^'^  ^^  groAvmg  vehicle  population 

42  demands  and  in  general  provide  a  modern  and  effi- 
44  Objectives  cient  vehicle  identification,  registration  and  revenue 

46  Economically   and  conveniently  serve   the   public  producing  system.  ,  .    ^  ,  ^,          ^           ,         , 

47  needs  to  register,  pay  fees  and  record  vehicle  trans-  ,.  These  effort^  have  subjected  the  system  and  produc- 

48  actions  -^  ^^thods  to  critical  review  from  withm  and  with- 

50  '   The  elements  of  this  department  program  encom-  °^*   *^^    department.    Worl.   simplification   projects, 

51  pass:  (a)  vehicle  registration  and  ownership  docu-  S^?^  ^°"S^'^''  Legislative  Budget  Committee  review, 
i  mentation  and  certificate  issuance,  (b)  produce  and  ^'.^r'"^  Department  audits.  Legislative  Interim  Cpm- 
54  account  revenue  by  fee  computation,  coUection  and  ^'"'''''  consiiltant  firms  assistance  m  data  processing, 
II  distribution,  (e)  provide  vehicle  records  and  files,  (d)  guidance  and  control  of  General  Services  Systems 
i?  provide  vehicle  information,  statistical  data  and  rec-  Analysis  Office  personnel  are  among  the  contributions 
II  ords,  and  (e)  secure  administrative  enforcement  and  to  the  critical  review  approach  taken^        .  .,       ^       ^ 

60  collection  of  other  state  and  local  revenue.  ^'?|  5™^''  ^nd  procedures  have  been  tailored  and 

61  modified  through  installation  or  2  punchcard  com- 

62  General  Description  puters  (1958-60)  to  its  present  tape  computer  status 

64  Ti.^^„„-u  1    J.     •     J       J                ■      i    ii          1  ( 1963 ~l.  Present  efforts  are  directed  to  installation  of  a 

65  l.vl '°iTi^'iP^'/''''''''^  and  responsn^  to  the  pub-  ^.^^.^  ^..^^^  "Automated  Management  Information 
67  S^ .  £l,^.  '^  requirements  of  the  Vehicle  Code,  g  ^em ' '  replete  with  remote  access  inquiry  facilities. 
67  m  a  headquarters  mail  operation  and  145  field  offices,  mi,  4.  x  -n  i,  j.-  i 
^  the  department  determines  ownership  of  vehicles;  col-  ^  ^^'  '^'q^o°«o5  ^^  '''"^  ^^  ^''"""^  operational 
TO  lects  documents  and  data  to  support  its  judgments  '^^"^^  ^^^^'^^  ^"'^^^  y^^^- 

71  and  fee  computations;  coUeets,  receipts  and  accounts  Authority 

73  its  collections;  codes,  proofreads  and  refines  data  for 

74  entry  into  its  high-speed  computer  operations;  pro-  The  Vehicle  Code — Div.  2,  Chap.  1,  Articles  1,  2, 

76  duces  documents  evidencing  official  compliance  with  ^^^  3 ;  the  Eevenue  and  Taxation  Code,  Div.  2.  Part 

77  vehicle  registration  requirements ;  prepares  appropri-  5 ;  and  the  Streets  and  Highways  Code,  Div.  3,  Chap- 
!^|  ate  cross  indices  for  filing ;  and  make  legally  required  ter  3. 

80  statistical  reports.                                              "  -nr    ,7     ,r^ 

01  rnv„         ii       •      J          T           ...                               ...  Workload  Information 

82  .        authorized  and  continuing  program  is  m  its 

83  entirety  founded  on  legislation  enactments.   All  re-  Adjustments  to  expenditure  levels  for  this  program 

84  suiting  elements  and  actions  are  required.  None  of  its  are  reflected  in  both  the  current  and  budget  years, 
gg  elements  or  components  is  administratively  optional  Factors  causing  the  net  reduction  of  72.8  man-years 
87  in  nature^       ^  in  -j-i^g  current  fiscal  year  include  a  revision  of  work- 

89  ,    The  operations  for  carrying  out  this  program  have  load  estimates    (-42.5),   reductions  in  work   due   to 

90  been  studied  and  modified  extensively  and  eontinu-  specific  recommendations  of  the  Governor 's  Task  Force 

a  Undistributed  consists  of  director,  his  deputies,  division  chiefs  and  related  e.xpenses. 
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I.  VEHICLE  LICENSING  AND  TITLING— Continued 


(-15.8),  refinements  iu  work  measurement  due  to  the 
management  reporting  and  control  eifort  (-22.9),  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  1491  of  1968  requiring-  the  issuance 
of  identification  plates  for  construction  and  mobile 
equipment  (+5.5)  and  provisions  of  Chapter  950  of 
1968  requiring  the  development  of  a  new  office  at 
Newhall  (+2.9). 

In  addition  to  positions  included  to  handle  the  in- 
creases in  workload,  over  the  revised  current  j^ear 
(+78.8),  the  expenditure  level  for  1969-70  is  affected 


by  increased  annual  savings  from  the  implementation 
of  recommendations  of  the  Governor's  Task  Force 
(-4.9),  increased  annual  savings  from  further  efforts 
in  the  development  of  refined  work  measurements  and 
standards  (-33.3),  full  year  workload  due  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapters  950  and  1491  of  1968  (+1.3), 
workload  caused  by  the  inclusion  of  zip  codes  to  the 
vehicle  registration  file  (+5.6),  and  the  further  im- 
plementation of  the  Automated  Management  Infor- 
mation System  (+54). 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-59 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing   program    costs 

Workload  adjustments 


2,793.2    2,905.6    2,905.6 
-72.S         28.7 


Totals,  Vehicle   Licensing   and   Titling    2,793.2    2,832.8    2,934.8 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund   

Motor  Vehicle  License  Fee  Fund 

Reimhursements   

Program  Elements : 

A.  Veticle  Ownership,  Registration 
Documentation  and  Certificate  Is- 
suance       1,205.5    1,234.5    1,274.4 

B.  Vehicle  Fee  Collection  and  Ac- 
counting           937.5 

C.  Vehicle  Records  and  File  Mainte- 
nance         341.4 

D.  Vehicle  Information  and  Sale  of 
Records  184.6 

E.  Use  Tax  Computation  and  Collec- 
tion           124.2 


964.8  1,004.2 

330.7  342.8 

178.5  181.3 

124.3  131.6 


$26,517,272 


$26,517,272 

18,563,U6 

6,899,Jf5i 


$12,191,889 

9,029,136 

2,941,533 

1,522,736 

831,978 


$29,921,146 
-322,773 

$29,598,373 

21,021,791 

7,m,60S 

1,113,974 


$13,591,715 

10,272,824 

3,209,960 

1,619,784 

904,090 


$30,490,623 
290,217 

$30,780,840 

22,090.021 

7,51,3,156 

l,l-'f7,663 


$14,122,674 

10,646,787 

3,382,256 

1,692,671 

936,452 


A.  Vehicle  Ownership,  Registration  Documentation  and  Certificate  Issuance 

^^^'^'^  1.  Eegister  and  identify  vehicles, 

The  documentation-issuance  is  the  foundation  upon  2.  Document  rights,  interests  and  liabilities  of  the 

which  the  Legislature  has  built  the  system  to  meet  owners, 

needs  to —  .  3.., Establish  and  maintain  a  system  to  record  data 

1.  Protect  the  public  by  means  of  identifying  ve-  about  vehicles  and  their  owners,  and 

hides  and  provide  a  record  system  to  supply  needed  4.  Document   issuance   of   registration    cards   and 

information  to  the  public  and  enforcement  groups,  ownership   certificates  for  vehicle   owners  indicating 

2.  Protect  and  facilitate  the  financing  of  vehicle  statutory  conformity, 
purchases,  loans  and  property  rights, 

3.  Collect  revenue  to  support  the  department,  the  °"*p"*                                     ^^^^g       f^l'i:^^       ^g'^^vo" 

Department  of  California  Highway  Patrol,  and  eon-  Vehicle  Registration  Processed : 

tribute  to  the  support  of  the  state  highway  system.  New  vehicles  H31SS,    Hli-n?!^    Hl^'?S[n 

A     T       ^  ij.         J.         n     J.  n  Nonresidents 395,000         385,000         385,000 

4.  Implement  a  system  to  eoUeet  revenue  for  sup-  Renewals 10,866,000  11,370,000  11,870,000 

port  of  city  and  county  road  funds,  — —-  ^„^^^^„^  777:^7:77^ 

^r-T       1  i  nx-        T.j.i.j  J.         4-  Sub-Total  12,410,700    12,905,000    13,425,000 

5.  Implement  revenue  collection  by  the  department  other  transac"tion7""_ 3,010,000    3,110,000     3,200,000 

in  support  of  the  General  Fund  through  use  tax  pay-  • 

ments  on  vehicle  sales  between  individuals,  j,J"™al -yi^^'^l^l  ^''Vk^  '''fliZ 

6.  Provide  administrative  enforcement  in  the  eol-  

lection  of  transportation  Tax  and  Use  Fuel  Tax,  Total 15,590,185  16,193,000  16,811,900 

7.  Administratively  enforce  installation  of  air  pol-  General  Description 
lution  control  devices, 

8.  Produce  reports  for  distribution  of  gasoline  and  Documentation  is  the  act  of  gathering  together  a 
fuel  taxes  to  local  governments,  group  of  forms  and  legal  documents  which  (1)  prove 

9.  Eeport  to  cities  and  counties  in-lieu  taxes  paid  degrees  of  ownership,  determining  the  rights  of  own- 
for  mobile  home  registrations.  ers,  to  record  their  interests  in  vehicles,    (2)   imple- 
ment collection  and  evaluation  of  data  to  insure  that 

Objeotives  vehicles  are  lawfully  entitled  to  be  registered,    (3) 

Acquire    applications    and    supporting    documents  P^o^^^^e  a  basis  for 'fee  computations,  statistical  re- 
to— 
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3  A.  Vehicle  Ownership,  Registration  Documentation  and  Certificate  Issuance — Continued 

5   ports,  and  reconciliation  of  bank  deposits,  and  (4)  pro-  '"P"*                                          ^f^^^        \^-lt        VslT^a 

f    vide  the  basis  for  assignment  of  license  plates  and  Expenditures    $12,191,889  $13,591,715  $14,122,674 

8    validation   devices.  Personnel  man-years 1,205.5  1,234.5  1,274.4 

9 
10  B.  Vehicle  Fee  Collection  and  Accounting 

12  General  Description 

f%    „.1-P^°^i;^e  revenue  to  support  the  Departments  of  ^j^^^  ^  ^^j^.^l^  j^^^  ^^^^  evaluated  and  documented 

15    Highway  Patrol   and  Motor  Vehicles,   the   Highway  ^^  determine  its  fee  and  ownership  status,  the  data  is 

1?   Users  Tax  Fund  and  the  State  Highway  Fund.  ^^^^^^^  j^^^^  ^  high-speed  tape-oriented  computer  sys- 

18  2.  Provide  revenue  for  transfer  to,  and  use  by  the  ^^^  ^j^^^^^  -^  ^^^^^^^  available  to  produce  annual 

19  several  cities,  counties  and  school  districts.  ^^^nj^g^  ^^^  ^^-jj^g  ^^  ^^l^j^j^  ^^^^^.^  1;^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

22  Oljectives  amount  to  pay  to  renew  registration  of  each  vehicle 

23  „  ,     ,  ,          ,,     ,              ^           .            ,               ,    ,,  for  the  ensuing  calendar  year. 

24  Oalculate,  collect,  record,  receipt  and  account  the  „        i          ^-       ^^             -,    ■,        ^11-11^110 

25  several  types  of  fees  assessed  vehicle  owners.  Report  „  Supplementing  the  regularly  established  field  of- 
i   and  remit  the  collections  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  l^^^^  ft  ^^^^"^  Office  Division  activates  a    arge  num- 

28  deposit  in  the  Motor  Vehicle  Fund  and  for  credit  to  ^^"^  °^  .temporary  offices  m  rent-free  bank    ocations 

29  the  Vehicle  License  Fee  Fund.  convenient  to  concentrated  or  isolated  population  cen- 
^"  ters  to  augment  collection  and  renewal  services  tor 

32  Output                                        Actual         Estimated        Estimated  the  public.  Certain  automobilc  clubs  which  qualify  to 

33  ^         .                        1967-6S        1968-69        1969-70  handle  registration  services  for  their  members  pursu- 

35  yteti'^^fd  coUeTted'™!     12,410,700     12,905,000     13,425,000  ant  to  Part  5,  Division  2  of  the  Insurance  Code  aug- 

36  Motor  Vehicle  Fund :  ment  the  department  offices  on  a  year  around  basis. 

37  Registration,  weight  ,                           i        i     ^    i  •   i  i                     i         •            ,       ,. 

38  and  related  fees $237,488,286  $249,300,000  $259,000,000  A   very  complex   but   highly   comprehensive   set   of 

39  Income  from  surplus  laws  has  been  enacted  to  produce  revenue  requiring 

40  money  investments-^        3,917,786        4,265,000        4,450,000  i,  j.      j.-   i  j          j.         i  i     ji     j.    mi,     •    x         i   j.-        -u- 

41  Miscellaneous   revenue       1,442,198       1,500,000       1,500,000  Substantial  departmental  effort.  The  interrelationship 

42                                       of  fee  computation  and  collection  to  "documentation 

It    Moto?VehicTe-LTcense—  $242,848,270  $255,065,000  $264,950,000  ^^^  issuance ' '  is  vital  to  the  SUCCeSS  of  both. 

45  Fee  Fund : 

46  Motor  vehicle  license  '"P"*                                                 ,*'*".i„         ^'«^a          iQiSf^n 

47  fee    $200,430,133  $216,700,000  $227,800,000  „          ..^                                      ea  AoaiQ«  emo^oto-i  ein«!ft^L 

48  Income  from  surplu.q  .■.-..        v       ,  Expenditures      $9,029,136  $10,272,824  $10,646,787 

49  money  investments.-        2,523,857        2,536,154        2,645,966  Personnel  man-years 937.5  964.8  1,004.2 

50  

51  Total    $202,953,990  $219,236,154  $230,445,966 

52 

53  C.  Vehicle  Record  and  File  Maintenance 

54  Need 

55  .                           1       „      ,  The  source  documents  file  reflects  each  and  every 

56  io  maintain  public  records  of  vehicles  and  their  registration  transaction,  processed  or  otherwise  offi- 
58    owners  by  license  number,  alphabetically  by  names  of  cjaHy  directed  to  the  department  during  a  calendar 

60  nS'''      ''^^^''^            ^'  manufacturer's  identifying  ye^j..   The  transactions   accumulate  in  chronological 

61  ®^^'  "date  of  transaction"  sequence. 

63    Objectives  Computer   produced   cross   reference   files   to   the 

i        Provide  a  convenient  and  comprehensive  system  of  '^^1  'J^'^^f^'^^t^  ll^^ense  number  file  are  maintained 

66    recording  information  on  ownership  of  vehicles,  civil  alphabetically  by   the   last  name   of   the   registered 

i    responsibility  for  vehicle  operation  upon  the  highway  T'''''  '''V^  ^^  *?''  manufacturer  s  vehicle  identifica- 

69    identification  of  vehicles  and  owners!  and  a  basis  for  ^^°^  ^^^^^^  assigned  to  each  vehicle. 

fl   fee  computations.  A  cross-index  file  by  license  number,  produced  by 

72  the  computer-extract-punchcard  method  is  produced 

:j|         "                                         ill^"^        Y^i^i        fl'^f'^o"  and  maintained  on  a  "currently  registered"  vehicle 

75  Files  Pulled  and  Filed :  basis.  This  file  is  located  in  the  "Main  Los  Angeles 

76  Correspondence  files   ___       316,750         329,400         342,600  Office"  at  3500  South  Hone  Street  in  Los  An o-eles 

77  Alphabetical  files 5,865,390      6  098  800      6  344  600  '-'m'-e     dx  ojuu  oouui  nope  oueei  lu  uoh  Au,,eieb. 

78  Numerical  ijies  __      —  29,076,007    30,233,200    3i;45i;600  When    the    department's    registration    Automated 

79  Prior  year  license  files__        650,626          676  500          703  800  -ht                     j.    t   i?           .t-         o     j.           /a-h/tton     v. 

go       Form  letter  files 643  546        669  200        696100  Management  Information   System    (AMIS)    becomes 

81       Vehicle  identification                   '                   '                   '  operative  during  the  first  half  of  the  1968-69  fiscal 

II  number  files   9,586,069      9,967,600    10,369,300  year,  it  will  provide  real  time  inquiries  to  law  enforee- 

84    General  Description  ment  agencies  and  other  users  with  fast  access  to  the 

I  At   headquarters   in   Sacramento,   the    department  ^^^^  Pn°tf' ^^^  files  via  remote  terminals  in  Los  An- 

II  files  all  applications  for  registration  and/o?  title  to  ^'^''-  ^^^^^^"^  ^^*^  ^^"^  Francisco. 

89    vehicles  with  all  supporting  documents  and  certificates  input                                          Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

^1    iTuz^bei''''"    '"'    """""    "^"'"'^^    °'   *^^    ^^^^^^^  Expenditures      $2.94""33    $3,2^0    $3St"56 

Personnel  man-years 341.4  330.7  342.8 
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I.  VEHICLE    LICENSING  AND  TITLING— Continued 
D.  Vehicle  Information  and  Sale  of  Records 

^^^^  Information    is    given    to    governmental    agencies 

Keliable  records  of  vehicles  and  their  owners  are  a  ^^'o™  headquarters  files  without  charge.  There  is  no 

requisite  to  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Ve-  ^o^^^^'i  limit  to  this  category  of  service  and  costs  are 

hide  Code  generally  absorbed  by  the  department  when  service 

Information  requests  generally  fall  into  2  cate-  ''°'^}-''"':^.  ^'"^  ^o*  provided  for  reimbursement, 
gories:  (a)  those  of  the  state  and  its  political  sub-  The  Divisions  of  Registration  and  Field  Offices  pro- 
divisions  and  (b)  those  of  private  citizens  and  busi-  71*^^  service  24  hours  per  day,  7  days  per  week  to 
ness  users  '^  eniorcement  agencies.  Metliods  employed  at  head- 
quarters are  point-to-point  radio,  California  Highway 
Oljectives  Patrol  Zoned  System  Teletype  and  State  Department 

T,      ■  ^     •  e         i-                1-1           1  ii,  •  of  Justice  Teletype  Network.  State  Department  of 

Provide  information  on  vehicles  and  their  owners  t^-       mii         -kt  ^       ^          uTi-Dmii, 

,                  ,    ■■  Justice  Teletype  Network  or     Jack  Box  Telephone 

^            ■  Service"  from  departmental  files  in  Los  Angeles  are 

Output                                         Actual         Estimated        Estimated  available  on  the  Same  7-day  24-hour  basis. 

J  ,        f     R         t  •                1967-68        1968-69        1959-70  During  regular  office  hours  any  person  may  obtain 

Fee  requests ' 280,452       298,400       316,700  vehicle  registration  information  at  Sacramento  and 

No  fee  requests 527,103       561,600       596,000  Los  Angeles  upou  payment  of  appropriate  fees. 

Total 807,555       860,000       912,700  The  AMIS  replacement  of  the  Los  Angeles  Numeric 

Records  produced  for  private  File  will  become  operational  during  the  first  half  of 

companies    (ADP)    37,027,227  38,500,900  40,052,500  ^^^  1968-69  fiscal  year. 

General  Description  Copies  of  records  which  are  actually  extracts  of 

„,       -,         ,         ,            ,.       .    „          ,.                   .         „  certain  data  from  the  files  are  sold  under  contract  to 

The  department  supplies  information  or  copies  of  j^^^^e  businesses  at  actual  cost  of  production  plus 

Its  records  concerning  vehicles  and  their  owners  on  2  administrative  overhead  charges. 

bases   (a)   to  governmental  agencies  without  charge 

and  (b)  to  private  citizens  and  companies  or  corpo-  input                                       ■,'^}S^l„       ^i^'?~^ii        ?ni!?'45,'' 

,.          „               ..               ■,               p   A  r\          I              '    T  1957— Do         ly&o— oy         xyby— /O 

rations  for  a  minimum  charge  of  40  cents  per  mdi-  Expenditures     $1,-522,736  $1,619,7.S4  $1,692,671 

vidual  search  or  for  a  cost  equivalent  to  at  least  the  Personnel  man-years 184.6  178.5  181.3 

cost  of  producing  the  information. 

E.  Use  Tax  Computation  and  Collection 

Need  General  Description 

To  provide  revenue  for  the  General  Fund  and  to  This  program  element  provides  for  administrative 

tax  equitably  all  sales  of  vehicles  purchased  for  use,  enforcement  and  collection  of  the  equivalent  to  the 

storage  or  other  consumption  in  this  state,  regardless  state-city-county  5  percent  sales  tax  on  certain  private 

of  seller,  whether  he  be  an  individual  or  an  out-of-  sales  of  vehicles.  It  is  a  buyer's  rather  than  a  seller's 

state  dealer  or  manufacturer.  tax,  and  is  based  on  sales  price.  It  was  legislated  for 

enforcement,  administration,  computation  and  collec- 

O^iecUves  ^j^^^  y^^  ^^^  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  1963 

Assess  and  collect  from  individuals  a  tax  on  sales  and  substantially  amended  in  1965. 

or  use   transactions  involving  motor  vehicles  which  |^p^^j                                           ^^juji         Estimated        Estimated 

are  not  taxed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization.  i967-6S        i96S-69        i969-7o 

Expenditures $831,978        $904  090        $936  452 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated  Personnel  man-years 124.2  124.3  Idl.o 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Use  tax  receipts  issued 1,276,132      1,326,900      1,380,400 

Use  Tax  collected  for 

Board  of  Equalization..^   $25,199,214  $26,202,200  $27,258,100 

II.  DRIVER   LICENSING  AND  CONTROL 

'Need  ers :  (1)  are  identified,  (2)  have  demonstrated  that 
Approximately  12,000,000  persons  drive  motor  ve-  t^«y  have  the  physical  and  mental  ability  to  drive 
hides  on  the  streets  and  highways  of  California  for  ^^^^^y,  (^  .1^'?^«  ^f.f"^^'  knowledge  of  laws  relating 
pleasure  and  business.  Identification  and  control  of  ^  sate  driving  (4)  have  adequate  skill  and  the 
these  drivers  are  necessary  to  insure  that  all  persons  P^.^P^/  control  of  a  motor  vehicle,  and  (5)  have  main- 
can  make  maximum  use  of  highways  with  safety  and  Gained  physical  and  mental  capabilities  and  have  ac- 
without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  other  users.  cepted  their  responsibilities  m  properly  and  safely 

using  the  highways. 
Oijectives 

The  objective  of  licensing  and  control  of  drivers  is 
to  promote  highway  safety  by  insuring  that  all  driv- 
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II.  DRIVER   LICENSING  AND  CONTROL— Continued 


General  Description 

Applicants  for  driver's  licenses  are  required  to  ap- 
pear in  person  at  a  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
ofiSce  or  travel  service  location  and  demonstrate  their 
fitness  to  drive  by  taking  a  series  of  tests.  Completed 
applications  for  driver's  licenses  are  forwarded  to 
Sacramento  headquarters  for  processing,  verification, 
and  issuance. 

The  Vehicle  Code  provides  for  statutory  mandate 
actions  against  drivers  convicted  of  certain  major 
violations  such  as  hit  and  run.  drunk  driving,  narcotic 
offenses,  and  manslaughter.  The  same  provisions  ap- 
ply to  drivers  wlio  failed  to  satisfj'  judgments  ren- 
dered against  them  as  a  result  of  traffic  accidents. 

The  Vehicle  Code  provides  for  statutory  admiais- 
trative  actions  in  eases  where,  for  the  safety  of  the 
person  or  others,  the  driving  privilege  may  be  with- 
drawn. 

Those  drivers  who,  after  licensing,  are  identified  by 
their  traffic  conviction  and/or  accident  record  or  by 
information  relating  to  their  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition as  being  unwilling  or  imable  to  comply  with 
safe  driving  rules  and  practices,  are  brought  into  a 
Driver  Improvement  and  Control  Program  where  an 
effort  is  made  to  assist  them  to  compensate  for  their 
disabilities  or  to  change  their  driving  habits. 

Authority 

Vehicle  Code — Division  6  and  Division  7.  Chapters 
2,  3,  and  4. 


Worl-Joad  Information 

Adjustments  to  expenditure  levels  for  this  program 
are  reflected  in  both  the  current  and  budget  years. 

The  1968-69  fiscal  year  includes  both  increases  and 
decreases  for  a  net  reduction  of  53  man-years.  Factors 
causing  a  reduction  in  man-years  include  the  revision 
of  workload  estimates  (-113.4).  reductions  in  work 
due  to  recommendations  of  the  Governor's  Task  Force 
(-0.9)  and  refinements  in  work  measurements  due  to 
the  management  reporting  and  control  effort  (-26.6). 
Factors  effecting  an  increase  in  man-j^ears  include 
the  continuation  of  clerical  positions  due  to  delay  in 
conversion  to  the  Aiitomated  Management  Informa- 
tion Sj-stemi  (AMIS)  (+46.7),  increasing  need  of 
Addeo  operation  positions  for  conversion  to  AMIS 
(+18),  provisions  of  Chapter  1469  of  1968  requiring 
driving  tests  for  motorcj^ele  licenses  (+10.7),  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  950  of  1968  requiring  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  office  at  Newhall  (+2.4)  and  the 
implementation  of  federally  reimbursed  programs  on 
highway  safety  (+10.1). 

In  addition  to  positions  included  to  handle  the  in- 
creases in  workload,  over  the  revised  current  year 
(+209.5).  the  expenditure  level  for  1969-70  is  affected 
by  continued  annual  savings  from  the  implementation 
of  recommendations  of  the  Governor's  Task  Force, 
savings  attributable  to  AMIS  (-78.6),  increased  an- 
nual savings  from  further  efforts  in  the  development 
of  refined  work  measurements  and  standards  (-37) 
and  full  year  workload  due  to  the  provisions  of  Chap- 
ters 950  and  1469  of  1968  (+13.8). 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing   program  costs   2,834.4   3,099.5    3.099.5  $25,196,335 

Workload  adjustments —       '  -53            44.6  - 

Totals,  Drivers  Licensing  and  Control    2,834.4    3,046.5    3,144.1  $25,106,335 

il-fo«or   Vehicle  Fund  22.697,20-'i 

Reimhursements    2,^99,131 

Program  Elements : 

A.  Driver  License  Issuance 1.262.5    1.320.4    1,501.6  $11,763,444 

B.  Post   Licensing   Control   1.187.1    1.295.3    1,335.1  10.462,894 

C.  Certificate   Issuance   8.7           8.8           9.4  75.302 

D.  Information   Serrices 876.1       422         298  2.894,695 


A.   Drivers  License  Issuance 


Need 


Increasing  volume  of  traffic  and  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  the  driving  task  requires  that  all  drivers 
be  identified  so  that  those  not  meeting  the  qualifica- 
tions or  who  abuse  the  dri^dng  privilege  and  fail  to 
accept  their  responsibilities  may  be  removed  from  the 
highway. 

Objectives 

To  promote  highway  traffic  safety  by  identifying 
all  drivers  who  have  met  the  requirements  for  exer- 
cising the  driving  privilege  and  by  refusing  the  privi- 
lege to  unqualified  drivers. 


$29,270,391 
-339,749 

$30,128,340 
797,065 

$30,925,405 

28,119,920 

2,805,.',S5 

$28,930,642 

26,110,329 

2,820,313 

$13,344,041 

12.047,514 

78,479 

3,460,608 

$15,069,826 

12.679,115 

83.506 

3,092,958 

Actual             Estimated 
1967-^S            1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

3  issued  

3,368,018     3,508,000 

4,338,000 

Output 


Drivers'  license  applications 

received   3,762.165      3,918,700      4,845,800 

Drivers'  license  fees $9,797,234  $10,170,000  $12,811,000 

General  Description 

Applications  for  driver's  licenses  originates  from 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  field  offices  and  travel 
service  locations  throughout  the  state.  Bach  case'  en- 
tails the  preparation  of  an  application,  the  giving  of 
a  written  test  and  a  vision  test.  A  photograph  is  taken 
of  each  api3licant.  When  required,  an  oral  and/or 
driving  test  must  be  taken.  Medical  reports  are  re- 
quired of  some  applicants. 
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II.  DRIVER  LICENSING  AN 
A.  Drivers  License  Issi 

Non-resident  minors  require  special  processing  as 
do  members  of  the  armed  forces  who  are  minors. 

At  the  end  of  each  working  day,  specific  data  from 
all  applications  and  tests  are  recapitulated  on  a  form 
designed  for  this  purpose.  The  data  are  relative  to  the 
number  of  applications  processed,  the  various  tests 
which  were  passed  and  failed  and  licenses  issued.  At 
the  end  of  each  working  day,  all  processed  applica- 
tions with  necessary  documents  attached  are  for- 
warded to  Sacramento  headquarters. 

In  headquarters,  the  applications  are  screened  for 
completeness,  verified  for  eligibility  to  issue,  assigned 
term  of  issuance  depending  upon  status  of  driving 
record,  reviewed  for  the  imposition  of  appropriate  re- 
strictions and  conditions,  processed  and  mailed. 

The  home  state  driver  record  of  all  out-of-state 
cases  is  requested  and  this  record  is  incorporated  in 
the  California  record  of  each  driver. 


D  CONTROL— Continued 
uance — Continued 
Effect  of  AMIS 


As  of  August  1968,  30  percent  of  the  driver  record 
file  has  been  converted  to  data  processing.  As  the  con- 
version schedule  is  met,  the  complete  file  will  be  eon- 
trolled  by  data  processing.  This  has  affected  the  li- 
cense issuance  element  as  follows : 

1.  Kecord  verification  will  be  done  by  machine 
printout. 

2.  Terming  of  license  and  compiling  of  statistical 
data  vsdll  be  done  by  machine  processing. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estininterl 
1969-70 


Expenditures   $11,763,444  $13,344,041  $15,069,826 

Personnel  man-years 1,262.5  1,320.4  1,501.6 


B.  Post  Licensing  Control 


Need 


The  loss  of  life  and  bodily  injuries  and  the  tremen- 
dous damage  done  on  the  highways  of  this  state  make 
it  necessary  to  exercise  control  over  drivers  who  are 
convicted  of  serious  offenses,  who  are  repeatedly  in- 
volved in  accidents  and/or  trafSe  violations,  or  who 
have  physical  or  mental  disorders  which  would  jeop- 
ardize their  lives  and  that  of  others.  Unless  some  con- 
trol is  exercised  and  some  attempt  is  made  to  improve 
the  driving  habits  of  these  people,  there  is  no  doubl 
but  that  there  would  be  a  severe  increase  in  fatalities, 
injuries,  and  property  damage  in  this  state. 

Ohjectives 

To  promote  highway  safety  by  identifying  and  con- 
trolling drivers  who  do  not  maintain  the  standards 
and  capabilities  for  safe  driving  demonstrated  at  the' 
time  thev  were  issued  a  license. 


Actual 
1967-6S 

1.59.242 
44,030 


Estimated 
1968-69 

168.300 
47,500 


Estimated 
1969-70 

175,100 
49,400 


Output 

Hearings,  interviews  and 

re-examinations     

■Warning  letters  sent 

Ijicense.s  suspended,  revoked. 

cancelled,  or  driver  placed 

placed  on  probation 188,952  198,500  206,500 

Reinstatement  of  driving 

privilege    120,240  126,800  1.31.300 

General  Description 

Information  is  received  from  various  sources  in  the 
form  of  abstracts  of  convictions,  accident  reports, 
medical  reports,  and  referrals  from  enforcement  agen- 
cies, courts,  the  medical  profession,  and  interested 
citizens  indicating  that  persons  may  have  a  driving 
problem.  When  this  information  is  received  by  the 
department,  the  driving  records  are  pulled  and  re- 
viewed hy  the  personnel  of  the  Division  of  Drivers 
Licenses. 

The  Vehicle  Code  provides  for  statutory  mandated 


actions  against  those  drivers  who  ari;  convieted  of 
major  violations.  These  actions  are  taken  for  a  period 
prescribed  by  statute  and  usually  require  the  filing  of 
proof  of  ability  to  respond  in  future  damages  prior 
to  reinstatement. 

The  department  has  statutory  autliority  to  take  ad- 
ministrative actions  against  those  drivers  who  are  un- 
willing or  unable,  as  shown  by  theii"  driving  record 
or  by  reports  regarding  their  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition, to  maintain  safe  standards  of  driving. 

Through  the  department's  driver  improvement 
function,  an  effort  is  made  to  assist  the  involved 
driver  who  has  a  poor  driving  record,  in  retaining  his 
driving  privilege  by  accepting  his  responsibilities  as 
a  driver  and  by  changing  his  adverse  driving  habits. 
In  physical  and  mental  cases,  the  emphasis  is  on  as- 
sisting the  driver  to  secure  medical  help  to  correct  his 
condition  or  to  drive  within  his  limitations. 

Effect  of  AMIS 

As  of  August  1968,  30  percent  of  the  driver  record 
file  has  been  converted  to  data  processing.  As  the  eon- 
version  schedule  is  met,  the  complete  file  will  be  con- 
trolled by  data  processing.  This  has  affected  the  post- 
licensing  control  element  as  follows : 

1.  Driver  record  and  legal  file  information  will 
be  stored  in  the  computer. 

2.  Negligent   operator   and   warning   letter   ease 
selection  Avill  be  done  by  machine. 

3.  Eeeord   analysis  will  be   done  from  machine 
printout. 

4.  Scheduling  notices  and  orders  will  be  machine 
produced. 

5.  Statutory  mandated  actions  will  be  machine 
selected  and  the  orders  written  by  machine. 


Input 


Expenditures   

Personnel  man-years 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

$10,462,894  $12,047,514  $12,679,115 
1,187.1    1,295.3    1,335.1 
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II.  DRIVER    LICENSING  AND  CONTROL— Continued 
C.  Certificate  Issuance 


Need 


Persons  who  drive  while  transporting  special  groups 
8    of  people,  school  children,  farm  laborers,  and  the  ill 
10    or  disabled,  should  be  identified  and  more  closely  con- 
trolled than  the  general  driving  public. 

Persons  who  operate  heavy  equipment  should  pos- 
sess additional  skills  required  for  safe  operation  of 
these  vehicles. 
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Ohjeotives 

To  insure  that  all  persons  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  transporting  school  children, 
farm  laborers,  and  the  ill  or  disabled,  are  of  good 
moral  character  and  possess  the  knowledge  and  skills 
to  provide  safe  transportation  for  these  persons. 

To  insure  that  the  drivers  of  heavy  equipment  have 
the  additional  skills  necessary  to  operate  this  type  of 
vehicle. 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


Certificates  Issued : 

Ambulance  certificates   1,827 

School  bus  certificates 8,650 

Construction    equipment    cer- 
tificates      1,442 

Farm  labor  certificates 784 


Estimated 
1968-69 

1.900 
9,370 

1,500 
1,020 

13,790 


Estimated 
1969-70 

2,340 
11,600 

1,870 
1,260 

17,070 


Total    12,703 

General  Description 

Drivers  of  school  buses,  farm  labor  vehicles,  ambu- 
lances, and  heavy  equipment  are  required  to  take  spe- 
cial written  and/or  driving  tests  in  addition  to  the 


test  required  for  their  regular  driver's  licenses.  All 
drivers  of  these  vehicles  must  submit  a  report  of  med- 
ical examination. 

School  bus  and  ambulance  drivers  must  qualify  in 
first  aid  practices. 

The  certificate  issued  after  qualifying  tests  is  in 
addition  to  the  regular  license  of  the  class  required 
for  the  vehicle  to  be  driven. 

Drivers  of  ambulances  and  school  buses  must  sub- 
mit fingerprints  for  the  purpose  of  checking  prior 
criminal  records. 

The  department  handles  the  entire  procedure  for 
issuance  of  certificates  for  ambulance  drivers,  con- 
struction equipment  drivers,  and  farm  labor  drivers. 
This  includes  examination  by  field  office  and  process- 
ing and  issuance  by  headquarters. 

The  school  bus  certificate  examination  is  handled 
by  the  California  Highway  Patrol.  Processing  and 
issuance  is  handled  by  the  department. 

Effect  of  AMIS 

As  of  August  1968,  30  percent  of  the  driver  record 
file  has  been  converted  to  data  processing.  As  the  con- 
version schedule  is  met,  the  complete  file  will  be  con- 
trolled by  data  processing.  This  has  affected  the  cer- 
tificate issuance  as  follows : 

1.  Record  analysis  will  be  from  machine  printout. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $75,302 

Personnel  man-years 8.7 


D.  Information  Services 


Need 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


Accurate  and  prompt  information  from  the  depart- 
ment's records  is  needed  by  courts,  police  depart- 
ments, sheriffs'  departments,  district  attorneys  and 
other  enforcement  agencies  to  assist  them  in  identify- 
ing, prosecuting,  and  sentencing  in  cases  of  traffic 
violators,  forgers,  etc. 

Driver  record  information  is  used  as  a  pre-employ- 
ment screening  device  by  various  governmental  agen- 
cies and  private  industry  and,  also,  for  setting  insur- 
ance rates.  Lawyers  need  this  information  to  assist 
clients  in  civil  suits. 

Driver  record  information  is  needed  by  the  op- 
erating units  of  the  department  for  implementation 
of  the  department's  function  of  controlling  drivers. 

Ohiectives 

To  furnish,  upon  request,  information  (except  re- 
stricted information)  from  all  of  the  department's 
records  to  the  divisions  within  the  department,  all 
law  enforcement  agencies,  all  governmental  agencies, 
commercial  requestors,  and  the  general  public  as  eco- 
nomically and  rapidly  as  possible. 


Drivers  License  Information 
Services ; 

Commercial    6,375,216 

Noncommercial 1,257,062 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$78,479 


Estimated 
1968-69 


6,526,600 
1,352,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$83,506 
9.4 


Estimated 
1969-70 


6,689,700 
1,728,000 


7,878,600      8,417,700 


3,761,500 
2,700,000 


3,761,500 
2,700,000 


Total 7,632,278 

Sale  of  Accounting  Copies  of 
Drivers  License 
Applications : 

Accounting  copies : 3.761,504 

Photo  copies 2,700,000 

General  Description 

Requests  for  driver  record  information  are  received 
in  tlie  department  via  teletype,  Western  Union,  micro- 
Avave  radio,  telephone,  letters  and  standard  forms. 
These  requests  are  separated  into  urgent  and  non- 
urgent categories  and  fee  required  and  no  fee  re- 
quired. 

The  department's  records  are  then  analyzed,  and 
the  answer  is  provided  to  the  requestor  via  the  most 
appropriate  communication  channel.  This  service  is 
provided  for  governmental  agencies  from  6  :00  a.m. 
until  2:00  a.m.  Monday  through  Friday  and  from 
8  :00  a.m.  until  midnight  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays.  The  general  public  is  serviced  at  the  depart- 


ment  's  various  public  counters  between  8 :00  a.m.  and 
5  :00  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 

Driver  record  information  is  provided  without  fee 
to  governmental  agencies.  A  fee  is  required  on  all  com- 
mercial requests.  The  majority  of  commercial  requests 
are  processed  under  bonded  agreement  and  are  re- 
ceived on  a  standard  form  provided  by  the  requestor. 
Normally,  these  requests  are  processed  within  48  hours 
after  receipt. 

All  requests  for  driver's  license  information  via 
teletype,  Western  Union,  and  short  wave  radio  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Division  of  Registration  in  the  divi- 
sion's communication  center.  Service  is  provided  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  on  a  16  to  20  hour  per  day, 
7  days  per  week  basis.  Messages  are  forwarded  to  the 
Division  of  Drivers  Licenses  for  the  requested  infor- 
mation and  returned  to  the  Division  of  Registration's 
communication  center  for  answering. 

The  Di-^dsion  of  Administration  provides  bonding 
information,  billing  service,  and  acts  as  liaison  be- 
tween the  department  and  commercial  requestors. 
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II.   DRIVER    LICENSING  AND  CONTROL— Continued 
D.   Information  Services — Continued 


E^ect  of  AMIS 

As  of  August  1968,  30  percent  of  the  driver  record 
file  has  been  converted  to  data  processing.  As  the  con- 
version schedule  is  met,  the  complete  file  will  be  con- 
trolled by  data  processing.  This  has  affected  the 
information  services  element  as  follows : 

1.  Record  analysis  will  be  from  a  machine  print- 
out. 

2.  Eeal-time  remote  inquiry  will  be  available  for 
department  use  and  possibly  the  use  of  some  out  of 
house  requestors. 

3.  Record  printout  on  pull  notices  will  be  auto- 
matically done  by  machine. 


Input  Actual 

19S7-6S 

Expenditures    $2,894,695 

Personnel  man-years 376.1 


Estimaterf  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

;3,460,60S  .$3,092,958 

422  298 


III.  OCCUPATIONAL  LICENSING  AND   REGULATION 


The  department's  paramount  responsibilities  within 
this  program  consists  of  the  following: 

1.  Consumer  protection, 

2.  Public  safety, 

3.  Assessment  and  collection  of  statutory  revenues, 

4.  Technical  assistance  to  the  local  agencies  in  the 
form  of  information,  records,  and  specialized  investi- 
gative or  advisory  services, 

5.  Preservation  and  security  of  official  records. 

Objectives 

To  regulate  and  control  the  automotive  industry 
within  the  State  of  California  by  insuring  that  all 
persons  and  firms  engaged  in  the  selling,  manufactur- 
ing, transporting,  dismantling  of  vehicles,  or  provid- 
ing instructions  to  the  public  in  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicles,  are  properly  qualified  and  licensed  as 
required  by  statutes. 

General  Description 

The  administration  of  this  program  includes : 

1.  Investigating,  processing  and  renewal  of  licenses 
for  all  occupational  groups  identified  within  Division 
5  of  the  Vehicle  Code  (vehicle  dealers,  salesmen,  trans- 
porters, manufacturers,  dismantlers,  and  driving 
school  operators  and  instructors), 

2.  Development  and  presentation  of  evidence 
through  legal  process  to  deny  licenses  to  unqualified 
applicants, 

3.  Initiating  appropriate  action  to  suppress  illegal 
operation  by  unlicensed  parties, 

4.  Regulation,  by  systematic  review  of  record  of 


transactions  of  licensees  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
public  injury;  assessment  and  collection  of  proper 
revenues;  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  depart- 
ment 's  official  records,  and  identifying  offenders ;  and, 
when  necessary,  develop  and  initiate  appropriate  ac- 
tion against  licensees;  effectively  require  compliance, 
and  recovering  of  determined  revenues. 

The  basic  elements  which  incorporate  components 
necessary  to  effect  the  described  program  are :  A.  Oc- 
cupational Licensing,  and  B.  Occupational  Regulation. 

Atithority 

California  Government  Code,  California  Vehicle 
Code,  California  Revenue  and  Taxation  Code,  Cali- 
fornia Administrative  Code,  California  Penal  Code, 
California  Civil  Code. 

Workload  Iiiformation 

The  workload  adjustments  for  1968-69  and  1969- 
70  reflect  a  net  reduction  of  12.8  man-years  and  11.7 
man-years  respectively.  The  1968-69  reduction  is  com- 
prised of  4.3  man-years  due  to  revised  worldoad  esti- 
mates, 7.8  man-years  due  to  Task  Force  recommenda- 
tions, and  0.7  man-years  due  to  proposed  savings 
attributable  to  the  Management  Reporting  and 
Control  program  (MARC).  The  1969-70  net  reduc- 
tion is  comprised  of  net  decreases  of  2.6  man-years 
due  to  revised  workload  estimates,  7.9  man-years  due 
to  Task  Force  recommendations,  and  3.4  man-years 
reflected  as  proposed  savings  due  to  the  Management 
Reporting  and  Control  program.  These  reductions  are 
offset  in  part  by  increases  of  two  man-years  for  the 
Automated  Management  Information  System  and  0.2 
man-j-ears  for  the  Zip  Code  program. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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III.  OCCUPATIONAL   LICENSING  AND   REGULATION— -Continued 


Continuing  program  costs 
Workload  adjustments 


244.1 


261.8       201.S 
-12.S       -11.7 


Totals,     Occupational     Licensing     and 
Regulation    (Motor   Vehicle   Fund) 


244.1       249 


Program  Elements : 

Occupational  licensing 182.9       136 

Occupational  regulation 111.2       113 


250.1 


138.1 
112 


$2,509,445 


$2,509,445 


$1,340,432 
1,169,013 


$2,855,286 
-64,493 


$2,790,793 


$1,504,056 
1,286,737 


$2,909,254 
-58,888 


$2,850,366 


$1,551,985 
1,298,381 


A.  Occupational  Licensing  (Licensing  of  Vehicle  Dealers,  Manufacturers,  Transporters, 
Salesmen,  Dismantlers,  and  Driving  Schools  and  Instructors) 


Need 


To  promote  liigliway  safety  aiid  to  provide  for  con- 
sumer protection  by  effecting  compliance  with  all 
statutory  provisions  and  regulations  relating  to 
proper  business  facilities,  financial  responsibility, 
skills,  qualifications,  and  moral  character  of  appli- 
cants. 

Objectives 

To  insure  that  all  persons  and  firms  engaging  in 
either  a  business  or  occupation  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  department  are  properly  licensed  as  required 
bv  statute. 


Output  Actual 

1967-6S 
Dealer,    dismantler.    manufac- 
turer,    transporter     licenses 

processed 14,267 

Salesman  licenses  processed 59,989 

Driving  school  licenses  issued.  75 
Driving  instructor  licenses 

issued  J 607 

Transfer  of  instructor  license.  2.35 

Salesmen  license  fees .¥384,995 

Driving  school  and  instructors 

license  fees 17,317 

Investigation  fees 95,485 


Estimated 
1968-69 


14,600 
61,400 

82 


260 
$418,960 

19,050 
97,800 


Estimated 
1969-70 


14,960 

62,900 

90 

735 

290 

$502,535 

20.955 
100,150 


General  Description 

Upon  receipt  of  application,  statutory  fees,  proof  of 
financial  responsibility,  demonstration  of  required 
knovs'ledge  and  skill  (when  required),  the  department 
investigates  the  applicant's  background  as  to  criminal 
record  and  moral  character,  and  physical  business 
facilities;  applications  are  processed  and,  if  accept- 
able, appropriate  occupational  license,  permits,  books, 
special  license  plates  and  certificates  are  issued;  all 
license  renewals  are  processed  annually,  or  as  other- 
wise required  by  statute. 

Evidence  is  developed  and  legal  process  initiated 
in  the  form  of  administrative  action  to  deny  licenses 
to  unqualified  applicants ;  criminal  action  is  instituted 
against  persons  who  willfully  fail  to  comply  with  li- 
censing statutes  and  continue  to  engage  in  such  illegal 
practices. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures       $1,340,432 

Personnel  man-years 132.9 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

>1.. 504.0.^0  .<i;i..5.">1.9S.1 
136  138.1 


B.  Occupational  Regulation  (Regulation  of  Vehicle  Dealers,  Manufacturers,  Transporters, 
Salesmen,  Dismantlers,  and  Driving  Schools  and  Instructors) 


Need 


For  protection  of  public  interest  and  safety  by  ef- 
fective occupational  regulation. 

Ohjectives 

To  effect  statutory'  compliance  with  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  occupational  groups  licensed  by  the 


— ..    — .. — -";-, 
department. 


Output 

Complaints  against  licensees 

Dealer  and  dismantler 

reviews   

Administrative  action 
against  licensees  (deny, 
restrict,  revoke,  or 
suspend  application  or 
privilege  of  occupational 
licenses)    

Field  review  of  driving 
school  operation 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

7,252 

7,400 

7,600 

2,079 


955 
517 


2,100 


985 
600 


2,120 


1,000 
660 


General  Description 

This  element  is  effected  through  the  department's 
record  review  process,  direct  field  investigation,  pub- 
lie  contacts,  and  revenue  collection  methods  relating 
to  occupational  groups  within  the  department  and 
transactions  arising  therefrom;  and  through  admin- 
istrative, civil  and  criminal  process  in  those  instances 
where  noncompliance  with,  or  violations  of  statutes 
exist  and  are  detected. 

During  the  1967  Legislative  Session,  a  new  law 
(Chapter  1397,  Statutes  of  1967)  was  enacted  estab- 
lishing in  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  a  New 
Car  Dealers  Policy  and  Appeals  Board  consisting  of 
9  members.  Four  of  the  appointed  members  of  the 
board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  will  be  licen- 
tiate new  car  dealers  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  5 
years  preceding  their  appointment.  Bach  of  the  5  re- 
maining members  of  the  board  will  be  a  public  mem- 
ber who  is  not  a  licentiate  or  an  employee  of  such 
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III.  OCCUPATIONAL   LICENSING   AND   REGULATION— Continued 

B.  Occupational  Regulation  (Regulation  of  Vehicle  Dealers,  Manufacturers,  Transporters, 
Salesmen,  Dismantlers,  and  Driving  Schools  and  Instructors) — Continued 


licentiate  at  the  time  of  sut^h  appoiutiuciit,  and  1  of 
such  5  appointed  members  will  have  been  admitted 
to  practice  law  in  the  state  for  at  least  10  years  im- 
mediately preceding  his  appointment.  One  public 
member  will  be  appointed  by  the  Senate  Eules  Com- 
mittee, 1  bj'  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  3  by 
the  Governor. 

The  objectives  of  the  New  Car  Dealers  Policy  and 
Appeals  Board  are  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
relating  to  licensing  of  new  car  dealers;  to  hear  and 
consider  appeals  presented  by  applicant  for,  or  holder 
of,  new  car  dealer's  license  from  action  arising  out  of 
decision  of  department ;  and  to  consider  any  matter 
concerning  the  activities  or  practices  of  any  person 
applying  for  or  holding  a  license  as  a  new  ear  dealer 
pursuant  to  specified  laws,  and  after  such  considera- 


tion, authorizes  board  to  take  any  one  or  any  combina- 
tion of  various  specified  actions  to  resolve  the  matter 
submitted.  Either  party  may  seek  judicial  reviews  of 
final  orders  of  the  board. 

The  law  requires  that  the  department  provide  the 
board  with  the  service  of  a  qualified  secretary  subject 
to  civil  service  requirements  to  devote  as  much  time 
as  necessarj'  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  board. 
In  addition,  the  department  is  required  to  provide  the 
board  additional  personnel,  equipment  and  supplies 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  may  be  necessarj^  to 
administer  this  chapter. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures   $1,169,013 

Personnel  man-years 111.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Estimated 
196S-69 

.$1,286,737     .$1,298,381 
113  112 


IV.  SECURITY  FOLLOWING  ACCIDENT  LAW 


Need 


Thousands  of  Californians  each  year  suffer  injuries 
and/or  damages  in  automobile  accidents.  Since  com- 
pensation for  such  injurj'  and/or  damage  rests  upon 
culpability,  the  determination  of  which  frequently  is 
long  and  costly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  financial  abil- 
ity to  satisfy  a  judgment  for  damages  be  quickly 
established.  The  Security  Following  Accident  Law  is 
designed  to  do  this,  pending  determination  of  the 
culpability  issue. 

Objectives 

To  determine  that  each  driver  and/or  owner  of  a 
motor  vehicle  involved  in  a  reportable  accident  dem- 
onstrates his  ability  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  judg- 
ment for  damages  against  him  that  may  arise  from 
the  accident,  and  to  withdraw  driving  and/or  regis- 
tration privileges  if  he  fails  to  comply. 

General  Description 

Bach  driver  and/or  ovi-ner  of  a  vehicle  involved  in 
a  reportable  accident  is  required  to  file  a  report  with 
the  department.  Unless  his  report  evidences  the 
existence  of  liability  insurance,  the  department  evalu- 
ates the  injuries  and  damages  for  which  he  might 
eventually  be  held  liable  and  requires  the  deposit  of 
sufficient  cash  security  to  create  a  fund  from  which 
the  judgment  could  be  paid.  Unless  he  deposits  secur- 
ity or  establishes  an  exemption  to  its  requirement 
within  76  days  following  the  department's  first  re- 


ceipt of  a  report  of  the  accident,  his  driving  privilege, 
and  the  registration  of  the  involved  vehicle,  must  be 
suspended. 

If  still  suspended  for  noncompliance  a  year  from 
date  of  accident,  reinstatement  is  in  order  provided: 
(1)  no  suit  for  damages  is  pending  and  (2)  the  sus- 
pended person  provides  the  department  with  proof  of 
ability  to  respond  in  damages  in  the  event  of  future 
accidents. 

Authorit-t/ 

California  Vehicle  Code,  Division  7,  Chapter  1, 
Division  2,  Article  3. 

WorJdoad  Information 

The  workload  adjustments  for  1968-69  and  1969- 
70  reflect  a  reduction  of  9.5  man-years  and  an  increase 
of  12.2  man-years  respectively.  'The  1968-69  decrease 
reflects  reduction  of  seven  man-years  due  to  revised 
workload  estimates,  3.5  man-years  as  proposed  savings 
due  to  the  Management  Eeporting  and  Control  pro- 
gram, and  an  increase  of  one  man-year  required  by 
the  Automated  Management  Information  System.  The 
1969-70  adjvLstment  reflects  increases  of  6.7  man-years 
due  to  estimated  general  workload.  13.8  man-years  re- 
sulting from  requirements  of  the  Automated  Manage- 
ment Information  System,  and  a  reduction  of  8.3  man- 
years  reflected  as  propo.sed  savings  due  to  the 
Management  Eeporting  and  Control  program. 
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PROGEAil  KEQUIEEMEXTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-6S  69-70 


ACTUAL 
]967-68 


ESTIMATED 
19S8-69 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 


IV.  SECURITY   FOLLOWING  ACCIDENT   LAW— Continued 

Contimiing  program  costs S2T.4      400.7      400.7  §2,782,126  $3,504,833 

TTorkload  adjustments -            -9-5         12.2  -  -35.897 

Totals.    Security    Following    Accident 

Law — - 327.4       S91.2      412.9  $2,782,126  $3,468,936 

Motor  TehicJe  Fund 2,761,624  3,W.5S6 

Eeimiiirsemeiiis 20,o02  21,SoO 

Program  Elements : 

fiegistration  and  dririns  privilege  „,„^,    .,„  .,,_ 

control IT- 306          365.1       385.4  $2,612,163  $3,251,559 

Information  service 21.4         26.1         27.5  169,963  217,377 


$3,652,813 
65,966 


$3,718,779 

3,696,645 
22,134 


$3,485,809 
232,970 


A.   Registration  and  Driving  Privilege  Control   (Financial  Responsibility) 


l^eed 

The  Seem-ity  FolloTving  Aeeideut  Law  was  enacted 
because  of  the  continiiing  loss  of  life,  bodily  injury, 
and  heaTy  property  damages  resulting  from  traffic 
accidents  on  the  highways  of  California  and  other 
states. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  department  to 
identify  the  driTers  and  or  Teliicles  inYolTed  in  acci- 
dents and  to  require  CTidence  of  fiuancial  responsi- 
bility. Failure  to  meet  these  requii'ements  results  in 
the  suspension  of  the  driAong  priTilege  and  storage  of 
the  inTolved  Tehicle. 

Objectives 

To  identify  di-ivers  and  or  owners  of  Tehieles  in- 
TolTed  in  reportable  automobile  accidents.  To  estab- 
lish whether  or  not  tlie  subject  diiver  or  owner  was 
insured.  To  require  of  an  uninsm-ed  driver  and  or 
owner  cash  secui-ity  equal  to  any  and  all  damages  for 
which  he  may  ultimately  be  held  liable. 

To  remoTe  from  the  highways  those  drirers.  and  or 
their  involTed  vehicles  who  have  not  complied  with 
the  SeeuritT  Following  Accident  Law. 


Output 


Actual 
1057-63 


Esrtimatsd 
1S6S-69 


Estimated 
l?69-70 


702,300 
110.260 


728.100 
114,300 


96,920        100.500 


Kegistration  and  Driring  Priv- 
ilege Control  (Ilnaacial 
Responsibility)  : 

Accident  reports  processed 6 1 8.624 

Drivers"    licenses    suspended     106,230 

Reinstatements  of  driving 
privilege 93,939 

General  Descriptioi) 

The  reporting  form  is  designed  to  identify  the 
driver,  the  owner,  and  the  damage  to  each  involved 
vehicle.  It  requires  the  identification  of  such  other  per- 
sons or  property  that  were  injured  or  damaged.  It  also 
requires  the  date  and  location  of  the  accident.  Pro- 


vision is  made  for  the  inclusion  of  sufficient  insurance 
information  to  enable  the  department  to  request  con- 
firmation of  the  coverage  listed. 

Lminsured  drivers  and  or  owners  are  notified  as  to 
the  amount  of  seciirity  required  and  for  whom  it  is 
required. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  request  resiilts  in  a  sus- 
pension order  which  states  the  reason,  authority,  ef- 
fective date,  and  license  media  to  be  surrendered. 

If  the  subject  does  not  respond  to  the  mailed  order, 
the  file  is  briefed  to  enforce  surrender  of  driver's  li- 
cense and/or  registration  plates  and  media. 

Cash  deposits,  received  in  lieu  of  insurance,  are  de- 
posited in.  a  special  trust  fund.  Authorization  for  dis- 
bursements is  controlled  by  the  Financial  Responsi- 
bility Analysts. 

Eeciprocal  actions  are  taken  in  California  when 
notice  of  suspension  or  reinstatement  is  received  from 
other  states. 

Efect  of  JIJ/7S 

As  of  Ai;gust  196S.  30  percent  of  the  driver  record 
file  has  been  converted  to  data  processing.  As  the  eon- 
version  schedule  is  met,  the  financial  responsibility^ 
information  will  be  input  to  the  system  to  record  the 
proper  status  of  the  driving  privilege  as  follows : 

1.  When  status  is  determined,  file  information 
will  be  stored  in  BDP. 

2.  Suspense  interval  for  service  of  order  will  be 
calculated  and,  where  required,  a  brief  will  be  jjre- 
pared. 

3.  Suspense  for  end  of  proof  requirement  period 
win  be  calculated  and,  when  appropriate,  a  rein- 
statement order  will  be  prepared. 


Input 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1S6S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Expenditures    

Personnel  man-years 

$2,612,163 
306 

$3,251,559 
365.1 

$3,485,809 
3S5.4 
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IV.  SECURITY  FOLLOWING  ACCIDENT  LAW— Continued 

B.   Information  Service 


Need 

Other  units  of  tlie  department,  and  numerous  other 
governmental  agencies,  have  need  of  information  from 
the  Security  Following  Accident  records.  In  addition, 
information  requests  from  private  sources  exceed  100,- 
000  annually. 

Oijtctives 

To  disseminate  accurate  information  to  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  to  other  persons  having  a  proper 
interest  concerning  compliance  with  the  Security  Fol- 
lowing Accident  Law  of  persons  involved  in  report- 
able accidents. 


Output 

Information  Service 
'Financial 
Responsibility)  : 
Fee 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
959-70 


$51,526        $53,400        $55,300 


General  Description 

Eequests  for  information  may  originate  by  letter, 
information  request  form,  telet^"pe,  telegram,  or  by 
appearance  at  the  unit's  reception  desk.  The  most  in- 
volved cases  are  handled  by  the  unit's  most  experi- 
enced analysts.  This  group  also  handles  long  distance 
telephone  calls,  which  niunber  in  excess  of  65  on  an 
average  working  day. 

Historically,  the  unit  has  not  imposed  a  fee  for  in- 
formation.  Effective  January  1,   1967,  however,  the 


director  imposed  a  fee  of  30  cents  per  item.  The  fee 
was  subsequently  increased  to  40  cents  per  item  effec- 
tive November  1,  1967.  The  fee  applies  to  requests 
other  than  those  emanating  from  government  agen- 
cies. 

Slost  information  requests  from  private  sources  now 
are  handled  through  a  standard  request  form.  Others 
are  handled  by  letter  or  form  letter  as  occasion  re- 
quires. 

File  information  is  available  for  all  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  on  a  daily  basis,  including  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  from  7  a.m.  until  5  p.m. 

Effect  of  AMIS 

As  of  August  1968.  30  percent  of  the  driver  record 
file  has  been  converted  to  data  processing.  As  the  con- 
version schedule  is  met,  the  complete  file  will  be  con- 
trolled by  data  processing.  This  has  affected  the  in- 
formation services  element  as  follows : 

1.  Eecord  analysis  will  be  from  a  machine  print- 
out. 

2.  Eeal-time  remote  inquiry  will  be  available  for 
department  use  and  possibly  the  use  of  some  out- 
of -house  requesters. 

3.  Secord  printout  on  pull  notices  will  be  auto- 
maticallv  done  by  machine. 


Input 


Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

1169,963 
21.4 

$217,377 
26.1 

$232,970 
27.5 

V.   DEPARTMENT  OF   MOTOR  VEHICLES  ASSOCIATED  SERVICES 


Need 


There  are  services  that  the  general  public  needs  or 
desires  which,  in  order  to  be  provided  economically 
and  effectively,  must  be  administered  by  an  agency 
iiaving  facilities  convenient  to  the  public. 

Objectives 

As  directed  by  the  Legislature,  to  economically  pro- 
vide services  not  directly  related  to  motor  vehicles  or 
driver  licensing,  to  the  general  public  and  to  other 
state  agencies  through  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  headquarters  operation  or  network  of  field 
offices. 

General  Description 

The  Department  of  Motor  Yehicles,  upon  applica- 
tion, issues  photo  identification  cards  to  qualified  Cali- 
fornia residents. 

The  department  accepts  applications  for  original, 
renewal  or  transfer  of  boat  registrations,  collects  the 


necessary  fees  and  transmits  the  applications  and  fees 
to  the  Department  of  Harbors  and  Watercraft. 

Additionally,  the  department  may  perform  such 
services  as  statutes  require. 

Authority 

The  Vehicle  Code,  Sections  13000-13007.  14902  and 
14903;  the  Harbors  and  Navigation  Code,  Sections 
5681.9  and  682.8. 

Workload  Information 

The  workload  adjustments  for  1968-69  and  1969- 
70  reflect  an  increase  of  28.1  man-years  and  31.3  man- 
years  respectively.  The  1968-69  requirement  of  15.6 
man-years  for  issuance  of  identification  cards,  pur- 
suant to  provisions  of  Chapter  494,  Statutes  of  1968, 
is  increased  to  19.2  man-years  to  continue  the  program 
in  1969-70.  Undocumented  vessel  registration,  as  pro- 
vided by  Chapter  1469,  Statutes  of  1968.  requires  12.5 
man-j-ears  in  1968-69  and  will  be  continued  in  1969- 
70  requiring  12.1  man-years. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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V.   DEPARTMENT  OF   MOTOR  VEHICLES  ASSOCIATED  SERVICES— Continued 

Workload  adjustments -  28.1         31.3         -  $231,814  $263,529 

Totals,  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 

Associated  Services -            2S.1         31.3  -              $231,814              $263,529 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund -                153,392                1S7,072 

Reimbursements   ""                   7S,-}23                   76,-^57 

Program  Elements : 

A.  California  identification  card   issu- 
ance            -           15.6        19.2  -             $153,392             $187,072 

B.  Undocumented    vessel    registration 

and  fee  collection -            12.5         12.1  -                  78,422                  76,457 

A.  California  Identification  Card  Issuance 

Ji^eed  travel   service   locations   tliroughout   the   state.    Each 

The  commercial  and  retail  industries  of  California  «'se  entails  the  payment  of  a  fee  and  the  preparation 

have  adopted  the  driver's  license  as  official  identifica-  '\^  an  application  and  verification  of  proof  of  birth- 

tion.  There  are  some  2,000,000  people  in  this  state  who  date  document.  A  photograph  is  taken  of  each  appli- 

are  21  years  of  age  or  over  who  do  not  possess  a  Call-  '^'''^t. 

fornia  driver's  license  to  present  when  the  business  At  the  end  of  each  working  day,  the  applications 

they  are  transacting  requires  identification.  along  with  any  necessary  documents  are  forwarded  to 

Sacramento  Headquarters  and  necessary  reports  and 

Objectives  statistics  are  recorded. 

To  provide  official  identification  for  California  resi-  In  headquarters,  the  applications  are  screened  for 

dents  who  are  21  years  of  age  and  who  do  not  possess  completeness,  verified  for  eligibility  to  issue,  assigned 

a  California  driver's  license.  expiration    dates    and    numbers,    processed    and    the 

...         ^  ,.    ,  J        ^  ..    , .  photo  identification  card  mailed.  The  applications  are 

Output                                                             Actual              Estimated            Estimated  n,     t    •                        -i                                    j_t      ^                \l      j}         •     i^ 

1967-6S        1968-69        1969-70  filed  m  numerical  sequence  so  that  requests  lor  mtor- 

identificaUou  cards  issued  —             -       100,000       123,660  mation  concerning  identification  card  holders  can  be 

Identification  card  fees -       $300,000       $370,980  rapidly  processed 

General  Descriplion  .     . 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Applications  for  Identification  Cards  are  presented  T?,-„„„,rf.,,„o                                              «ir;qqQ.>       «io7'n7o 

,      ,,    ^T^  ,  i     J!  Ti/r  i       -t-  1  ■   1       -m-   1  T  /-Cie  1  l!>xpenditures   -        !jsl5c!,392        .>1S7.0|J 

to  the  Department  of  Motor  v  ehicles  Field  Offices  and  Per.^ionnel  man-years -  15.6  19.2 

B.   Undocumented  Vessel  Registration  and  Fee  Collection 

Need  General  Description 

Undocumented  vessels  are  purchased,  operated  and  Applications  for  original  registration,  transfer  of 

stored  in  various  areas  of  the  state  and  field  services  registration,    renewal   of   registration   and    duplicate 

offered  bj^  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  enable  certificates  or  stickers  on  undocumented  vessels  are 

boat  owners  to  apply  for  registration  or  renewal  of  presented  to  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  field 

registration  as  near  to  home  or  location  of  boat  as  is  offices. 

possible  without  requiring  an  extensive  field  office  set-  The  applications  are  reviewed  for  completeness  and 

up  by  the  Department  of  Harbors  and  Watercraft.  any  necessary  supporting  documents  to  prove  owner- 

.ship.  Fees  are  calculated,  collected  and  recorded.  Ee- 

Objectwes  ceipts  for  fees  collected  are  issued  to  the  applicants. 

To  provide  field  services  as  an  authorized  agent  of  At  the  end  of  the  work  period,  the  applications  with 

the  Department  of  Harbors  and  Watercraft  for  the  supporting  documents  and  listing  forms  are  assembled 

issuance  of  certificates  of  number  and  temporary  cer-  for   transmittal   to    Sacramento    Headquarters.   Here 

tificates  of  number  on  undocumented  vessels.  the  applications  are  audited  by  the  accounting  unit 

To  collect  appropriate  fees  for  the  purpose  of  pro-  prior  to  transmittal  to  the  Department  of  Harbors 

moting  safety  in  the  operation  of  undocumented  ves-  and  Watercraft.  Fees  collected  are  deposited  in  the 

sels,  and  developing  boating  facilities.  g^^te    Treasury    and   credited    to    the    Harbors    and 

Output                                        Actual         Estimated        Estimated  Watercraft  Eevolving  Fund. 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Undocumented  vessel   regis-  input                                                      *'^'"'L         ^,L"!?'Jq          lolS'vn'' 

tration  transactions -            78,800            83,520  1967-6S          I95is-6S          ^^vT,-- 

Undocumented  vessel   regis-  Expenditures   -  $78,422  $70,4o( 

tration  fees   -        ,$214,100        $249,830  Personnel  man-years -  12.5  12.1 
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VI.  DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Need 


Provide  executive  direction,  policy  determination 
and  management  required  for  all  departmental  pro- 
grams. 

Objective 

The  executive  officer  of  the  department  is  the  Di- 
rector of  Motor  Vehicles  who  by  statute  is  responsible 
for  administering  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the 
Vehicle  Code  relating  to  the  department. 

General  Description 

The  scope  of  departmental  administration  and 
supervision  encompasses  the  director,  his  staff,  the 
division  chiefs,  assistant  division  chiefs  and  district 
supervisors.  The  director's  immediate  executive  staff 
includes  a  deputy  director  for  operations,  a  deputy 
director  for  traffic  safety,  an  assistant  to  the  director 
for  electronic  data  processing,  legal  counsel,  internal 
audit  staff  and  secretarial-stenographic  staff.  The  divi- 
sion chiefs  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  de- 
partment's policy.  The  Division  of  Administration 
provides  the  instruments  for  effecting  the  director's 
administrative  programs. 


The  Division  of  Administration  makes  available  to 
the  director  and  other  administrators  of  the  director, 
the  range  of  management  services  required  in  all 
executive  functions.  These  services  are :  fiscal  and  busi- 
ness management,  personnel  and  training,  manage- 
ment analysis,  research  and  statistical  service  and 
editorial  and  information  services. 

Authority 

Vehicle  Code— Sections  1504  through  1507,  1650. 

Workload  Information 

The  workload  adjustments  for  1968-69  and  1969- 
70  reflect  a  net  increase  of  11.2  man-years  and  17.7 
man-years  respectively.  The  1968-69  increase  is  the 
net  difference  between  the  22  man-years  increase  in 
the  Work  Standards  Section  to  staff  the  Management 
Reporting  and  Control  program,  and  reductions  of : 
(a)  2.8  man-years  due  to  Task  Force  recommenda- 
tions; (b)  six  man-years  due  to  revised  workload  pro- 
jections; and  (c)  two  positions  due  to  transfer  of  the 
lease  function  to  Department  of  General  Services.  The 
1969-70  increase  reflects  the  net  difference  between  the 
22.5  man-j'ears  required  to  continue  the  Management 
Reporting  and  Control  program,  and  the  reductions 
of  4.8  man-years  continued  from  1968-69. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 


Executive    

Program  Administration 

Legal  

Fiscal  and  Business  Management- 
Personnel  and  Training 

Management  Analysis 

Research  and  Statistics 

Public  Information 

Work  Standards 


14.3 

80.9 

9.6 

98.5 

31.5 

12.9 

9.6 

4.6 

3.5 


15.3 

75.7 

11.6 

102.3 

33.6 

6.7 

17.2 

2.9 

33 


15.3 

75.7 

12.6 

103.9 

35 

8.7 

17.2 

1.9 

33.5 


Continuing  Program  Costs 265.4       287.1 

Workload  adjustments -  11.2 


286.1 
17.7 


Totals,  Departmental  Administration  _       265.4 
Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs : 

I.  Vehicle  Licensing  and  Titling 

II.  Driver  Licensing  and  Control 

III.  Occupational  Licensing  and  Regulation- 

IV.  Security  Following  Accident  Law 


298.3      308.8 


NET   TOTALS,   DEPARTMENTAL   ADMINISTRATION- 
UNDISTRIBUTED   

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 


$198,247 

1,075.246 

113.916 

780.487 

263,426 

135,740 

109,782 

58,399 

61,580 

$2,796,823 


$2,796,823 

-1,183,1,80 

-1,223,300 

-S2,S49 


$172,947 
n2,9Jf7 


$231,768 

1,091,813 

148,053 

815,796 

288,493 

83,478 

153,327 

40,629 

451,750 

$3,046,762 

258,345 

$3,305,107 

-1,369,367 

-l,i89,S83 

-8i,387 

-179,554 


$182,416 
182,416 


$286,355 
1,096,421 
159,096 
830,480 
304,060 
109,671 
154,460 
27,789 
378,955 

$3,071,876 
225,411 

$3,297,287 

-1,357,380 

-1,485,050 

-89,945 

-182,324 


$182,588 
182,588 
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TRANSPOETATION 

ness  and  Transportation 

DEPARTMENT  OF   PUBLIC  WORKS 

Headquarters  Office  at  Sacramento 

Program  Objectives 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                 ESTIMATED               PROPOSED 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

I.  Highway  system $880,999,023     ?1,032.,524,834       $838,868,401 

II.  Toll  bridge  system 40,088.839           35,817,810           21,549,400 

III.  Assistance  to  county  roads,  city  streets  and  others 100,218,445           13,291.300           21,120,824 

IV.  Highway-railroad  crossings 5,426,610             6,539,855             6,540,000 

TOTALS,  PROGRAMS $1,026,732,917     $1,088,173,799       $888,078,625 

State  Bighway  Fund  990,564,291      l,058,JfT2,379         S~3.2S0,oS5 

State  portion— Suiniort  and  local  assistance (105,938,310)      (115,438,162)      (120.983.027) 

State  portion— Capital  Outlay  (332,336,131)     (513,089,763)     (325,563,000) 

San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  Toll  Revemie  Fund 8,522,564             2,172,440                 104,610 

San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  Construction  Fund 2,539                   63,500                   24,020 

Carquinez  Strait  Bridges  Construction  Fund —                   50,000                            — 

San  Pedro-Terminal  Island  Construction  Fund 100,500                 712,480                102,990 

Dumbarton  Bridge  Improvement  Study  Fund -                   36,510                 127.480 

Southern  Crossing  Planning  and  Design  Fund 848,231              2,637,270                 758,930 

Marin  Crossing  Special  Legislation 59,126                            -                            - 

Hmnholdt  Special  Legislation  129                            —                            — 

San  Diego-Coronado  Bridge  Construction  Fund 15.218.076           15.955,460             5,616,310 

San  Francisco  Bay  Bridaes  Account — Special  Deposit  Fund 3,975.249             4,892,093             4,568,895 

Richmond-San  Rafael  Bridge  Toll  Revenue  Fund 552.038                 671,594                 6/,8,35S 

Carquinez  Strait  Bridges  Account 1.309.193             1.867,280             1,611,235 

Vincent  Thomas  Bridges  Toll  Revenue  Fund 377,360                 441,199                 1(50,489 

San  Diego-Coronado  Bridge  Toll  Revenue  Fund -                    1,984                635,828 

Benicia-ilartines  Construction  Fund 22,051                            -                            - 

Vincent  Thomas  Construction  Fund 5,051  336                            -                            - 

BART— Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 130,234                199,610                198,900 

Personnel  man-years  18.144.5               19,869                  20,234 

I.   HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Highway  Planning 

Highway  planuino'  repre.sents  engineering  effort  in  agencies    (cooperation  with  local  government  is  em- 
the  broadest  sense.  It  covers  area-wide  studies  involv-  phasized).  Many  items  are  of  sliort  duration  and  high 
ing  whole  systems  of  liighways  ratlier  than  individual  priority,  and  not  related  to  the  level  of  mainstream 
projects.  activity  of  the  department.  Considerable  effort  is  cur- 
Highway  planning  is  needed  to  develop  and  main-  rently  being  devoted  to  developing  workload  indiea- 
tain  factual  data  on  which  recommendations  for  legis-  tors,  performance  standards,  and  units  for  measure- 
lation  can  be  based.  The  desired  results  are  eiBciency  ment  of  output.  Due  to  rapidly  changing  technology 
and  economy  in  the  development  of  the  increasingly  and  electronic  computer  capabilities,  and  the  numer- 
eomplex  total  transportation  system  of  the  state.  ous  professional  fields  involved  in  the  planning  proc- 
Various  federal  and  state  statutes  require  highway  ess,  this  has  been  a  large  task.  Compilation  of  a  new 
planning  studies  periodically  and  require  some  to  be  manual  of  instruction  will  be  completed  this  year.  It 
conducted  continuously.  will  identify  major  output  items  of  engineering,  eco- 
Periodic  programs   undertaken   include   review  of  nomic,  statistical,  and  general  planning  activities,  as 
progress  and  deficiencies  on  city  streets  and  county  well  as  standardizing  many  procedures  for  the  first 
roads    (Section  2156.   Streets  and  Highways   Code),  time. 

review  of  the  State  Highway  System  and  California  The  need  for  highway  planning  is  still  increasing. 
Freeway  and  Expressway  System  (Section  256.  Major  federal  legislation  affecting  the  highway  pro- 
Streets  and  Highways  Code),  development  of  cost  gram  is  imminent  due  to  expiration  of  the  Federal 
estimates  to  correct  deficiencies  on  the  State  Highway  Highway  Trust  Fund  in  1972.  Tliough  a  large  volume 
System  (Section  188. 8,  Streets  and  Highways  Code),  of  information  regarding  needs  after  1972  has  been 
and  estimates  of  cost  to  complete  the  interstate  Sys-  developed  and  recommendations  have  been  presented 
tern  (Section  104(b)-5,  Title  2-3,  U.S.  Government  to  federal  ofaeials.  the  1968  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Code).  Continuing  highwajr  planning  programs  in-  Act  requires,  for  that  purpose,  that  a  systematic  na- 
clude  urban  transportation  planning  studies  in  13  tionwide  functional  highway  classification  study  be 
urbanized  areas  (Section  134.  Title  23,  U.S.  Govern-  made  in  cooperation  with  the  state  highway  dejiart- 
jnent  Code),  compilation  of  highway  statistics  on  city  ments  and  local  governments.  Due  to  ever-changing 
streets  and  county  roads  (Section  141,  Streets  and  needs  and  considerations,  long-range  highway  plan- 
Highwaj"s  Code),  and  preparation  of  various  reports  ning  information  must  be  continuously  updated  and 
in  accordance  with  Bureau  of  Public  Eoads  instruc-  evaluated.  The  urban  transportation  studies  financed 
tions.  Special  jilanning  studies  will,  as  in  the  past,  be  largely  by  this  item  will  be  supplying  more  accurate 
undertaken  as  directed  by  the  State  Legislature  and  information  than  has  ever  been  available  for  such 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  otherwise  as  purposes, 
necessary  to  assure  coordination  of  the  state  highway  ,       .                                           „  ,    ,         ........ 

Ttrno'rnrvi   Twifli   Tn./No.v.om.i   „4?      ji                                     ,    V  Input                                                           Actual             Ertimated           Estimated 

progiani  witti  piograms  o±  otuer  governmental  agen-  1967-6S        i96s-69        i969-7o 

cies  and  other  transportation  modes.  Expenditures $4,288,625   $4,550,000   $4,550,000 

^    The  workload  is  difScult  to  forecast  because  many 
Items  are  initiated  or  partially  controlled  by  other 
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I.  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM— Continued 
Rights-of- 


5  California's  liighways  and  freeways  require  large 

!y  land  areas  on  which  to  be  constructed.  The  owner- 

8  ship  of  California  real  property  vests  in  a  wide  va- 

^  riety  of  holdings,  both  public  and  private.  It  is  con- 

11  stitutionally  provided   (Article  I,  Sec.  14,  California 

12  Constitution)  that,  "...  property  shall  not  be  taken 

14  or  damaged  for  public  use  without  just  compensation 

15  first  having  been  made  to  or  paid  into  court  for,  the 
".  For  the  Division  of  Highways,  the  re- 


16 

17 


18  sultaut  effect  of  these  combined  conditions  is  the  pro- 
1^    gram  of  land  acquisition  known  as  right-of-way. 

21  This  subprogram  is  a  publicly  sensitive,  technically 

22  complex  and  financially  expensive  endeavor,  second 

24  only  in  this  last  respect  to  the  highway  construction 

25  program.  In  the  highly  urbanized  areas  of  the  state, 
|§    land  costs  even  equal  or  exceed  those  of  the  highway 

28  improvement.   The  conduct  of  this  broad  vital  pro- 

29  gram  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Kight-of-Way  De- 

31  partment  of  the  Division  of  Highways. 

32  The  objectives  of  the  Sigh t-of -Way  Department  are 

34  to  acquire  the  needed  rights-of-way  in  advance  of  the 

35  schedule  for  construction  and  to  insure  in  the  process 
|§    that  equity  is  obtained  for  both  the  private  and  pub- 

38  lie  interests,  while  optimizing  quality  of  service  and 

39  the  cost  of  operations. 

41  Over  the  last  several  years,  the  work  of  right-of- 

42  way  has  consisted  of  the  continuous  acquisition  of 

44  property  on  1,200  projects  from  8,000  owners  annu- 

45  ally  for  the  purpose  of  certifying  200  projects  as 
1^    clear  for  construction  each  year.  The  annual  cost  of 

48  required  right-of-way  has  risen  steadily  through  this 

49  period.  The  steady  increase  is  attributable  to  the 
5]^  general  appreciation  in  California  real  property  val- 
52  nation,  to  more  projects  in  urban  areas,  to  enlarged 
II  facilities,  and  to  increased  services  demanded  by  the 
55  public  such  as  the  Kelocation  Assistance  Program, 
^6    and  to  highway  beautifiication  efforts. 

5g  In  1967-68  the  Right-of-Way  Department  acquired 
59  6,600  parcels  for  highway  rights-of-way.  In  addition, 
g^  $12  million  of  right-of-way  was  acquired  for  the  Cali- 
62  fornia  Water  Project,  and  $0.85  million  for  the  Di- 
f?  vision  of  Bay  Toll  Ci-ossings.  The  average  man-years 
65  of  staff  time  required  for  this  period  was  1,747.5. 
^6        Geographicallj^  administered  b}^  11  district  offices 

68  and  a  headquarters  office,   the   right-of-way  subpro- 

69  gram  is  accomplished  through  the  coordination  of  six 
•J1  major  functional  areas:  Right-of-way  engineering, 
72  appraisals,  acquisition,  condemnation,  utility  reloca- 
^4    tion  and  property  management. 

75  Right-of-way  engineering  surveys  and  develops  the 
1^6    precise  descriptions  and  prepares  the  deeds  and  maps, 

78  mandatory  to  title  transfer.  The  composite  production 

79  unit    for    right-of-way    engineering    in    this    budget 

81  period  required  65.6  hours  and  a  cost  of  $423  per 

82  unit.  Their  effort  produced  14,233  units. 

11       Appraisals    ascertains    "just    compensation",    fair 

85    market  value,  of  the  needed  properties,  ranging  from 

1^    the  simplest  unimproved  lands  to  the  most  complex 

88    industrial  or  commercial  developments.  This  function 

89 
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-Way 

produced  6,956  highway  parcel  appraisals  at  unit  ex- 
penditures of  67.8  hours  and  $497. 

Acquisition  accomplishes  the  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  property.  Almost  97  percent  of  all  settle- 
ments are  accomplished  amicably  through  the  acqui- 
sition function.  Acquisition  of  5,973  ownerships  for 
highway  right-of-way  was  done  with  72.9  hours  per 
ownership  at  a  unit  cost  of  $502. 

Condemnation  handles  the  acquisition  of  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  of  properties  which  require  action 
in  eminent  domain.  Because  court  settlements  cost 
between  four  and  five  times  as  much  in  overhead  as 
do  negotiated  acquisitions,  the  Right-of-Way  Depart- 
ment is  constantly  striving  to  improve  its  procedures 
to  further  reduce  the  number  of  acquisitions  which 
require  valuation  resolution  in  the  courts.  Condem- 
nation costs  in  highway  acquisitions  include  the  costs 
for  legal  services  commencing  with  suit  filings.  Total 
expense  amounted  to  $2,163  per  ownership  filed  on 
and  required  181.5  hours  per  filing  in  1,416  separate 
instances. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  construct  or  reconstruct 
a  highway  in  California  without  incurring  conflict 
with  the  networks  of  public  and  private  utility  fa- 
cilities. Rearrangement  to  enable  continued  utility 
services  and  highway  accommodation  required  ex- 
penditures of  $17,255,556  in  1967-68.  The  long-term 
complex  work  of  utility  relocation  resulted  this  year 
in  production  costs  of  $1,837  and  280.8  man-hours  per 
relocation  project.  There  were  961  such  projects. 

After  acquisition  and  prior  to  construction,  the 
right-of-way  must  be  cleared  of  improvements.  Often, 
sufficient  time  exists  to  permit  the  rental  and  lease  of 
such  improvements  before  their  demolition,  salvage  or 
moving.  Property  management  accomplishes  these 
functions  and,  in  addition  is  responsible  for  leasing 
air  space  in  rights-of-way  and  the  rental,  lease  and 
sale  of  surplus  properties.  Current  revenues  from 
management  of  properties  acquired  for  and  incident 
to  rights-of-way  returned  an  income  of  approximately 
$16,508,820  in  1967-68  while  accomplishing  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  clearing  the  rights-of-way  for 
construction.  These  prudent  practices  return  about 
four  times  their  costs  which  include  the  payments  for 
demolition  contracts.  The  varied  activities  of  property 
management,  like  right-of-way  engineering,  are  also 
measured  by  a  composite  production  unit.  8.927  such 
units  were  produced  at  a  cost  of  $278  and  46.6  hours 
per  unit. 

By  law  and  at  the  request  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Works,  the  Right-of-Way  Department  extends  its  serv- 
ices to  other  public  agencies.  In  addition  to  its  pro- 
gram for  the  Division  of  Highways,  right-of-way  ac- 
complished 617  acquisitions  for  other  agencies  and 
expended  more  than  $13  million,  $12  million  of  which 
was  expended  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Water 
Resources  for  604  parcels  required  for  the  California 
Water  Project  and  $0.8  million  for  the  Division  of 
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Bay  Toll  Crossings  on  13  parcels  for  right-of-way  for 
the  Coronado  Bridge  Project  in  San  Diego. 

The  Right-of-Way  Department's  production  of 
these  other  agency  acquisitions  required  onlj  a  por- 
tion of  the  regular  functional  activities  of  the  acquisi- 
tions for  highways.  Accordingly,  the  total  support  cost 
per  acquisition  was  less  than  that  required  for  high- 
way acquisitions  and  varied  with  the  number  of  serv- 
ices required.  The  costs  of  individual  services,  how- 
ever, were  equivalent. 

For  many  years  the  Eight-of-Way  Department  has 
conducted  a  service,  known  as  the  Eeloeation  Assist- 
ance Program,  designed  to  minimize  the  inconvenience 
and  financial  burden  of  reestablishment  of  individuals 
and  businesses  displaced  by  proposed  construction. 

Initially  this  program  provided  advisory  ser-^dees, 
and  payment  for  moving.  More  recently,  public  de- 
mands for  greater  services  and  equity  promulgated 
both  federal  and  state  legislation  providing  for  modest 
monetary  assistance  in  moving,  additional  to  the  pay- 
ment of  just  compensation  ("market-value")  for  re- 
quired real  property. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  concluded,  the  Eight-of- 
Way  Department  recognized  the  need  for  extraordi- 
nary capabilities  to  accomplish  the  equitable  acquisi- 
tion of  properties  and  relocation  of  families  and  busi- 
nesses from  economically  disadvantaged  owners,  such 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Century-Industrial  Freeways  in 
Los  Angeles'  "Watts-Willowbrook  area. 


The  potential  dislocation  of  as  many  as  2,600  fam- 
ilies (10,000  persons),  the  legal  compensation  for 
whose  properties  would  be  inadequate  to  purchase 
available  substitute  accommodations,  posed  a  problem 
of  intolerable  inequity.  Legislation  was  enacted  in 
1968  (AB  1072)  which  provided  for  the  property 
owner 's  optional  acceptance  of  market  value  or  decent, 
safe  and  sanitary  housing  of  equivalent  functional 
utility  in  exchange  for  his  property.  It  authorized  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  to  provide  existing, 
moved,  refurbished  or  new  housing,  as  it  is  necessary 
and  appropriate,  in  achieving  equitable  acquisition  of 
the  right-of-way  required  for  freeway  construction. 

This  California  concept — that  in  these  and  similar 
circumstances,  replacement  is  the  primary  measure  of 
equity — was  immediately  recognized  as  necessary  by 
the  federal  government  which  incorporated  parallel 
concepts  in  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1968  and 
provided  for  increased  compensation  to  persons  and 
businesses  displaced  from  properties  required  for 
federally-aided  highway  projects. 

The  provisions  of  AB  1072  and  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1968  will  require  greatly  expanded  effort 
by  the  Division  of  Highways  Eight-of-Way  Depart- 
ment. 


Input 
Expenditures 


Actual  Estimatetl  Estimated 

1967-6S  19Sg-69  1969-70 

$177,904,639  $205,168,938  $140,830,000 


Construction 


1.  Engineering 


a.  Planning — Progress  in  the  development  of  the 
state  highway  sj^stem  involves  evaluation  of  need*  in 
relation  to  available  funds,  considerable  preplanning 
to  assure  proper  accomplishment  of  all  individual 
project  details,  and  close  coordination  with  local  of- 
ficials. 

The  objective  of  planning  efforts  is  to  develop  a 
62    balanced,  long-range  program  for  highway  construc- 
g|   tion  and  right-of-way  acquisition  and  to  do  aU  neces- 
65    sary  route  planning  to  carry  out  the  program.  This 
includes  consideration  of  highway  deficiencies  within 
the  framework  of  statutory  financing  and  establish- 
ment of  a  tentative  but  well  thought-out  plan  of  de- 
velopment of  state  highway  routes. 

A  planning  prosram,  prepared  on  a  7-  to  10-year 
basis,  is  reviewed  and  revised  annually.  The  most 
current  program  provides  the  basis  for  recommenda- 
tions to  the  highway  commission  for  the  annual 
budget. 

It  is  necessary  that  procedures  for  route  selection 
be  initiated  and  completed  so  as  not  to  delay  design 
and  right-of-way  acquisition  scheduling  indicated  In 
the  long-range  programming.  Where  improvements  or 
expansion  of  existing  routes  are  involved,  feasibility 
^^  reports  establishing  the  need  and  scope  of  work  must 
88    also  be  processed  in  relation  to  program  timetables. 

90 
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Eoute  selection  should  be  made  5  to  10  years  prior 
to  the  target  date  of  project  construction.  The  period 
varies  with  the  complexity  of  the  project  and  the  de- 
gree of  development  taking  place  in  the  area. 

During  the  five-year  period  1963  through  1967,  an 
average  of  about  300  miles  of  freeway  routes  were 
adopted  by  the  highway  commission,  ranging  from  a 
high  of  490  miles  to  a  low  of  160  miles.  Their  adop- 
tions represent  an  average  dollar  value  of  about  $585 
million  per  year.  There  is  a  definite  trend  toward 
adoption  of  fewer  miles  of  freeway  per  year  but  at 
a  rising  cost  per  mile — reflecting  the  increased  right- 
of-way  costs  and  the  complexity  of  freeway  develop- 
ment in  tirban  areas.  This  trend  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue. 

For  the  most  part,  the  detailed  accomplishments  of 
the  planning  functions  described  above  are  carried  out 
in  the  district  offices  of  the  Division  of  Highways, 
subject  to  review  by  the  appropriate  division  head- 
quarters department.  Preparation  and  presentation 
of  letters,  reports,  and  documents  to  the  California 
Highway  Commission  are  made  by  tlie  headquarters 
departments. 

h.  Design — A  basic  need  in  the  development  of  the 
state  highway  system  is  the  preparation  of  plans  for 
the  construction  of  highway  facilities  upon  routes 
adopted  by  the  California  Highway  Commission.  The 
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objective  of  design  is  to  provide  these  necessary  con- 
struction plans. 

Planning  studies  and  estimates  and  detailed  plans 
and  specifications  for  all  major  structure  work  are 
centralized  in  the  bridge  department  of  headquarters 
office.  Necessary  liaison  is  carried  on  directly  between 
the  bridge  department  and  the  individual  district 
offices.  Landscaping  plans  in  the  metropolitan  districts 
of  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Diego  areas 
are  prepared  in  the  respective  districts  and  reviewed 
by  the  headquarters  landscape  architect.  Landscaping 
plans  for  all  other  districts  are  prepared  in  the  head- 
quarters office. 

Output  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  construction 
value  of  contract  plans.  In  the  fiscal  year  1967-68, 
663  contracts  were  awarded  with  a  total  construction 
value  of  $516,916,000.  Tlie  design  of  a  major  project 
(from  route  adoption  to  start  of  construction)  gen- 
erally spans  between  5  and  10  years.  For  small  proj- 
ects this  time  may  be  as  little  as  six  months.  The 
output  in  any  one  year,  therefore,  cannot  be  meaning- 
fully compared  with  the  input  of  the  same  year. 

The  determination  of  accurate  detail  performance 
standards  is  not  possible  due  to  extreme  nonuniform- 
ity  in  the  factors  which  influence  design  and  construc- 
tion costs.  Included  among  the  basic  factors  which 
influence  design  are  volume  and  composition  of  traffic, 
right-of-way  costs,  construction  costs  and  community 
benefits.  The  extremes  of  traffic  volumes  between  the 
heavily  developed  urban  areas  and  totally  undevel- 
oped rural  areas  are  very  great.  The  cost  of  right-of- 
way  is  extremely  variable  depending  upon  the  value 
of  land,  improvements,  and  severance  damages. 

The  value  of  completed  plans  per  year  per  design 
employee  is  approximately  $275,000  but.  as  indicated 
above,  because  of  the  great  variation  in  conditions,  if 
this  dollar  value  fits  a  particular  job,  it  would  be  an 
exception. 

The  Division  of  Highways  is  presently  in  the  proc- 
ess of  engaging  the  services  of  a  consultant  special- 
izing in  work  standards  measurement  to  undertake 
a  pilot  program  in  a  District  Design  Department.  It 
is  expected  that  the  results  of  this  pilot  program  will 
help  to  establish  performance  standards  for  broad 
areas  of  project  development.  Once  these  performance 
standards  are  determined  and  their  value  assessed, 
those  which  vsdll  be  of  significant  benefit  to  the  Divi- 
sion's operations  will  be  applied  to  other  District 
Design  Departments. 

c.  Traffic  Evc/iiieenng — This  component  includes 
all  of  those  traffic  engineering,  activities  essential  to 
fulfilling  the  assigned  responsibility  of  maintaining  a 
safe,  orderly,  efficient  flow  of  tr.^ffic  on  the  state  high- 
way system. 

This  component  is  distinct  from  the  traffic  engineer- 
ing effort  involved  in  the  planning  and  design  of 
specific  improvement  projects.  It  involves  what  may 
be  termed  highway  smweillance  activities  such  as 
traffic  investigations,  speed  zone  surveys,  accident  rec- 


ord systems,  accident  analysis,  freeway  system  inven- 
tory, and  field  reviews  of  the  effectiveness  of  highway 
traffic  facilities  (signals,  pavement  markings,  delinea- 
tion, signing  and  other  traffic  control  devices). 

These  activities  are  a  resultant  of  the  continuing  in- 
crease in  traffic,  increased  sophistication  in  traffic 
control  devices,  and  the  emphasis  on  traffic  safety,  all 
of  which  require  a  greater  traffic  engineering  effort 
and  the  necessary  management  tools  to  properly  di- 
rect this  effort. 

d.  Construction — ^Major  construction  on  the  state 
highway  sj'stem  requires  engineering,  supervision  and 
administration  during  the  construction  phase. 

The  objective  of  construction  engineering  is  to  per- 
form as  the  state's  delegated  agent  in  administering 
state  highway  construction. 

Construction  engineering  is  performed  pursuant  to 
the  various  sections  of  Division  I  of  the  Streets  and 
Highways  Code  and  is  delegated  to  the  state  highway 
engineer  bj'  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works. 

Construction  engineering  is  that  phase  of  the  total 
engineering  effort  coneern?d  with  construction  opera- 
tions, including  securing  satisfactory  fulfillment  and 
compliance  of  all  terms  of  the  contracts.  The  adminis- 
trative activities  required  pursuant  to  federal  law 
and  regulation  in  the  field  of  labor  are  expected  to 
require  increased  time  and  personnel. 

The  work  accomplished  by  construction  engineering 
personnel  includes  the  accommodation  of  public 
traffic  and  convenience  of  property  ovniers,  basic  con- 
trol and  layout  staking  of  the  work  to  be  done,  in- 
spection of  work  in  progress,  sampling  and  testing  of 
materials  and  processes  incorporated  into  the  work, 
impartial  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  plans 
and  specifications,  measurement  and  computation  of 
pay  quantities,  keeping  of  records,  and  making  adjust- 
ments and  contract  changes  as  necessary  because  of 
conditions  encountered.  Construction  engineers  act 
as  the  people's  representative  and  contact  in  all  mat- 
ters concerning  the  performance  of  the  work. 

The  cost  of  construction  engineering  is  very  close  to 
10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  major  construction. 
Factors  affecting  the  cost  include :  relative  stability  of 
the  construction  program,  size  and  complexity  of  the 
projects  and  the  level  of  practice  established  by  public 
policies. 

The  performance  standards  are  related  to  costs,  and 
will  vary  from  one  geographical  administrative  area 
(district)  to  another  according  to  the  foregoing  fac- 
tors mentioned.  The  cost,  expressed  as  a  percent  of 
construction-  will  range  from  about  7  percent  to  12 
percent.  Two-thirds  of  the  district  areas  should  be 
within  the  range  of  about  9.4  percent  to  10.8  per- 
cent. 

"Within  the  above  general  limits,  construction  en- 
gineering expected  to  remain  directly  related  to  major 
construction  in  the  foreseeable  future.   Anv  signifi- 
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cant  changes  will  be  the  result  of  increases  or  de- 
creases of  program  activity  dictated  by  changes  of 
public  policies. 

2.  Contracts 


a.  Major  Construction — ^Major  construction  and 
improvement  projects  are  those  generally  costing  in 
excess  of  $50,000  which  provide  substantial  and  per- 
manent new  facilities  or  improvements  to  existing 
facilities.  The  major  share  of  the  projects  in  this 
category  are  included  as  individual  projects  in  the 
construction  subprogram  of  the  annual  state  high- 
way budget  as  adopted  by  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission. Projects  may  be  added  during  the  budget 
year  by  separate  resolution  of  the  commission  if  addi- 
tional funds  become  available  from  any  source,  in- 
eluding  savings  from  low  bids  and  moneys  reverted 
to  the  contingency  fund  upon  the  completion  of  con- 
tracts. 

The  new  budget  will  iinanee  the  construction  of 
208.6  miles  of  multi-lane  freeways  and  the  widening 
of  16.5  miles  of  existing  freeways;  will  construct  10.3 
miles  of  multi-lane  and  55.6  miles  of  two-lane  express- 
ways; and  build  24.6  miles  of  multi-lane  and  46.6 
miles  of  two-lane  conventional  highways. 

It  also  provides  funds  for  constructing  safety  road- 
side rests  and  truck  weighing  and  brake  inspection 
stations,  replacing  inadequate  bridges  with  wider 
structures,  installing  median  barriers,  landscaping 
and  functional  planting,  reconstructing  and  resurfac- 
ing highway  sections,  for  a  state-aid  program  for  local 
roads  in  urban  areas,  and  for  widening  conventional 
highways  on  which  more  expensive  freeway  and  ex- 
pressway construction  cannot  now  be  justified. 

The  1969-70  fiscal  year  budget  contains  monies  for 
projects  which  can  be  placed  under  contract  in  their 
entirety  with  the  assurance  that  additional  needed 
funds  will  be  included  in  the  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Additionally,  the  new  budget  contains 
$218,932,000  to  faianee  the  balance  of  projects  which 
were  approved  in  the  1968-69  fiscal  year. 

Construction  emphasis  in  the  new  budget  continues 
on  the  completion  of  California's  2,182  mile  share  of 
the  national  system  of  interstate  and  defense  high- 
ways. Of  the  $424,861,000  in  federal  funds,  $354,- 
722,000  is  for  this  purpose.  The  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968  authorizes  the  apportionment  of  sufficient 
monies  for  the  interstate  system  through  fiscal  year 
1973-74  to  insure  its  completion. 

The  federal  revenues  referred  to  does  not  include 
California's  apportionments  for  the  Urban  Area 
Traffic  Operations  Improvement  Program,  funds  for 
advance  acquisition  of  rights-of-way,  or  for  the 
beautification  program,  although  there  are  indications 
from  the  U.S.  P,ureau  of  Public  Eoads  that  they  will 

II    total  $21,594,000,   $8,376,000   and  $1,675,000  respec- 

87   lively. 
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These  moneys  do  not  appear  in  this  budget  as  Cali- 
fornia has  not  as  yet  received  sufficient  guidelines 
from  the  federal  government  on  the  administration  of 
these  programs. 

Highlights  of  new  construction  financed  in  the  new 
budget  include : 

Constructing  the  Westside  Freeway  (Interstate  5) 
as  a  six-lane  facility  from  Frewart  Road,  two  miles 
south  of  French  Camp,  to  Charter  Way  (existing 
Route  4)  in  Stockton,  and  as  an  eight-lane  freeway 
from  this  point  to  construction  in  progress  between 
north  of  tlie  Stockton  Channel  and  Hammer  Lane 
near  the  city's  northern  limits.  The  substructures  of 
the  paired  Stockton  Channel  freeway  bridges  are 
nearing  completion  under  previous  financing.  The 
work  includes  constructing  seven  interchanges,  bridges 
across  French  Camp  and  Walker  Sloughs  and  Mor- 
mon Channel,  and  completing  the  bridges  across  the 
Stockton  Channel.  Estimated  costs,  $48,703,000.  of 
which  $27,923,000  will  be  budgeted  in  the  1970-71 
fiscal  year. 

Extending  the  eight-lane  Joseph  Sinclair  Freeway 
(Interstate  280)  in  San  Jose  5.5  miles  northeasterly 
from  the  Route  17  Freeway  to  the  Eayshore  Freeway 
(Route  101),  and  constructing  the  Guadalupe  Free- 
way (Route  87)  between  the  Interstate  280/Route  87 
Interchange  and  0.3  mile  southerly.  The  interchange 
is  under  construction  under  previous  financing.  The 
work  includes  constructing  five  interchanges,  two  rail- 
road underpasses  and  a  bridge  across  Coyote  Creek. 
Estimated  cost,  $21,400,000,  of  which  the  state  will 
pay  $20,386,000  ($14,936,000  to  be  budgeted  in  the 
1970-71  fiscal  year)  and  the  county  the  balance. 

Extending  the  four-lane  Route  101  Freeway  as  a 
six-lane  facility  from  1.3  miles  northwest  of  the  Route 
33  Freeway  near  the  west  city  limit  of  Ventura  to 
three  miles  south  of  the  Santa  Barbara  county  line,  a 
distance  of  8.3  miles,  and  grading  for  future  freeway 
construction  on  an  additional  0.7  mile.  The  work  in- 
cludes constructing  an  interchange,  a  railroad  over- 
head and  two  bridges  across  canyons.  Estimated  cost, 
$18,500,000,  of  which  $12,000,000  will  be  budgeted  in 
the  1970-71  fiscal  year. 

Extending  the  eight-lane  Interstate  805  Freeway 
construction  in  progress  and  budgeted  5.6  miles  north- 
erly from  0.4  mile  north  of  Route  395  in  San  Diego 
to  0.2  mile  north  of  the  north  boundary  of  the  Mira- 
mar  Naval  Air  Station,  and  constructing  this  eight- 
lane  freeway  between  3.5  miles  north  of  the  Interstate 
5  Freeway  in  San  Ysidro  and  1.6  miles  south  of  Route 
54  in  the  Sweetwater  River  Valley,  a  distance  of  3.8 
miles.  The  work  includes  constructing  four  inter- 
changes on  the  first  section  and  two  and  a  half  inter- 
changes on  the  second.  Estimated  cost  $17,850,000  of 
which  $8,406,000  will  be  budgeted  in  the  1970-71  fis- 
cal year. 

Paving  to  complete  the  four-lane  Interstate  5  Free- 
way between  the  south  bank  of  the  Klamath  River  in 
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5  Siskiyou  County  and  4.3  miles  southerly,  and  eon- 

7  structing  another  13.1  miles  of  this  freeway  to  about 

8  four  miles  south  of  Yreka,  connecting  to  freeway  con- 
j?  struction  in  progress  southerly  to  Weed.  The  work  in- 

11  eludes  realigning  Eoute  3  north  of  the  existing  high- 

12  way  between  the  Interstate  5  Freeway  and  2.2  miles 
j4  easterly;  constructing  paired  freeway  bridges  across 
15  the  Shasta  Eiver  and  Yreka  Creek,  four  interchanges, 
jS  a  safety  rondside  rest  and  a  vista  point.  Estimated 

18  cost,  $17,390,000,  of  which  $6,130,000  will  be  budgeted 

19  in  the  1970-71  fiscal  year. 

21  Reconstructing   the   interchange   between   the    San 

22  Bernardino  (Interstate  10),  the  Interstate  15  and  the 
II  Riverside   (Route  395)   freeways  near  the  south  city 

25  limit  of  San  Bernardino.  The  work  includes  recon- 

26  structing  the  interchange  on  the  Interstate  15  Free- 

28  way  at  Orange  Show  Road  and  adding  lanes  on  this 

29  freeway  between  the  two  interchanges  to  facilitate 
|9  weaving  movements.  Estimated  cost,  $16,700,000  of 
32  which  $11,400,000  will  be  budgeted  in  the  1970-71 
II  fiscal  year. 

35  Constructing  the  eight-lane  Orange  Freeway  (Route 

36  57)  between  0.3  mile  south  of  the  Orange-Los  Angeles 
|g  county  line  north  of  Brea  and  the  Pomona  Freeway 
39  (Route  60)  in  the  Diamond  Bar  area  east  of  Industry, 
^^  Los  Angeles  County,  a  distance  of  4.9  miles.  The  work 

42  includes  completing  the  interchange  with  the  Pomona 

43  Freeway,  constructing  two  and  one-half  other  inter- 

H  changes.  Estimated  cost,  $14,000,000,  of  which  $10,- 

46  000,000  will  be  budgeted  in  the  1970-71  fiscal  year. 
47 

II  6.  Construction — This  component  is  needed  to  eor- 

50  rect   the    hazards   to    safety   and   minor    deficiencies 

51  which  develop  in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  state 

53  highway  system  and  which  can  be  corrected  for  less 

54  than  $5,000. 

II  The  primary  objective  is  to  provide  the  necessary 

57  budgetary  resource  for  correcting  hazards  to  safety  to 

58  reduce  accidents.  Through  this  component  the  division 
gQ  has  been  given  the  means  to  cope  with  emergency 
61  situations  and  to  move  rapidly  in  correcting  haz- 
g|  ardous  situations,  and  other  minor  deficiencies. 

64  By  means  of  the  continuous  accident  surveillance 

65  program  conducted  by  the  division's  traffic  depart- 

67  ment,  points  of  recurring  accidents  are  identified  and 

68  investigated.  If  the  investigation  indicates  that  cor- 
^Q  rection  is  feasible,  steps  are  taken  to  implement  the 
71  necessary  work.  Activities  conducted  to  reach  the  ob- 
1^2  jective  of  reducing  accidents  and  correcting  safety 

74  hazards  include  the  installation  of  guardrails,  safety 

75  lighting,  warning  lights,  median  barriers,  curve  wid- 
!^7  ening,  special  delineation,  etc. 

78  The  division  has  found  from  experience   and  re- 

^9  search  that  the  improvements  of  the  type  financed  by 

81  this  item  reduce  accidents  an  average  of  25  percent. 

82  The  fact  that  accident  and  fatality  rates  are  de- 

84  creasing  on  the  state  highway  system  despite  an  aver- 

85  age  travel  increase  of  6  percent  per  year  indicates  the 
II  overall  safety  effort  is  being  properly  directed. 

88 


It  is  anticipated  that  needs  for  this  component  will 
remain  about  the  same  in  future  years. 

c.  Thin  Blanket — The  thin  blanket  and  deferred 
seal  coat  component  is  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  life  and  improving  the  surface  condition  of  high- 
ways where  the  condition  indicates  that  future  exten- 
sive surface  deterioration  will  develop  if  not  treated. 
The  results  are: 

1.  Increases  the  life  of  a  highway ; 

2.  Improves  riding  characteristics  and  in  many 
cases  skid  resistance; 

3.  Improves  delineation ; 

4.  Improves  the  appearance  of  the  highway  sys- 
tem, and 

5.  Adds  minor  structural  strength  to  the  high- 
way. 

All  of  these  factors  contribute  toward  protecting  the 
principal  investment  in  the  highway,  improving  traffic 
capacity,  and  improving  safety  for  the  motorist. 

The  thin  blanket  asphaltic  pavement  applied  is  gen- 
erally one  inch  in  thickness.  The  seal  coat  is  generally 
of  the  chip  seal  variety. 

Within  the  total  maintained  state  highway  system 
there  are  28,500  lane  miles  paved  with  asphaltic  con- 
crete. Over  the  past  10  years  approximately  1,400 
lane  miles  of  this  pavement  were  blanketed  each  year. 
On  this  basis  it  would  require  approximately  20  years 
to  resurface  all  asphaltic  concrete  surfaced  highways. 
Experience  shows  that  the  average  asphaltic  concrete 
surface  requires  resurfacing  every  7  to  10  years.  It 
was  the  maintenance  department's  conclusion  that 
programmed  wearing  surface  resurfacing  was  falling 
behind  and  had  to  be  increased.  The  department's 
preventive  maintenance  oiling  program  and  mainte- 
nance patching  were  helping  to  fill  this  resurfacing 
need,  but  these  programs  are  limited  and  economically 
cannot  substitute  for  thin  blanket  resurfacing.  With 
this  in  mind,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1967,  a  state- 
wide review  was  made  of  thin  blanket  deficiencies.  As 
a  result  of  the  review  a  tentative  1969-70  program 
amounting  to  $7,500,000  was  developed.  On  reevalua- 
tion  of  this  program  in  the  summer  of  1968,  it  was 
reduced  to  $6,900,000. 

The  proposed  1969-70  fiscal  year  program  will  thin 
blanket  767.8  miles  and  seal  92.3  miles  for  a  total  of 
860.1  eenterline  miles  of  1,890  lane  miles  of  asphaltic 
concrete  pavement  resurfacing.  On  a  lane  mile  basis 
this  is  approximately  a  37  percent  increase  in  miles 
and  recommended  expenditure  over  the  yearly  average 
for  the  past  10  years.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  1970- 
71  fiscal  year  will  require  $6,600,000  and  the  1971-72 
fiscal  year  $6,250,000  for  thin  blanket  work. 

All  planning  for  future  thin  blanket  work  is  now 
on  a  3-year  basis.  This  allows  for  planning  the  work 
to  consolidate  the  projects  as  much  as  practical  to 
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obtain  the  most  miles  of  paving  for  the  least  unit 
cost.  Funds  for  this  work  are  distributed  to  the  dis- 
tricts on  the  basis  of  need,  with  no  consideration  for 
the  north-south  split  or  county  minimums.  In  using 
this  needs  basis,  trafSc  surface,  pavement  condition, 
and  anticipated  future  maintenance  costs  are  con- 
sidered. 

In  the  1967-68  fiscal  year,  576.2  miles  of  thin 
blanket  surface  was  placed,  and  76.8  miles  were  seal- 
coated.  In  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  it  is  planned  to 
place  604.1  miles  of  thin  blanket  surface  and  74.1 
miles  of  seal  coat.  The  thin  blanket  program  continues 
to  aid  the  maintenance  department  to  maintain  more 
highway  and  related  facilities  without  large  increases 
in  personnel. 


d.  Signs  and  Stripes — The  signs  and  stripes  com- 
ponent provides  the  funds  needed  to  place  stripes  and 
minor  signs  on  new  construction  projects.  It  provides 
the  funds  necessary  to  upgrade  existing  signs  and 
other  visual  safety  devices  on  older  highways  to  meet 
modern  standards.  It  provides  the  funds  needed  to 
place  raised  pavement  markers  on  existing  highways. 
These  markers  include  the  two-way  red  clear  markers 
which  are  used  for  lane  lines  on  multilane  freeways. 
The  red  faces  on  these  markers  are  considered  to  be 
major  deterrents  to  wrong-way  drivers.  The  installa- 
tion of  signs  to  prevent  wrong- way  entrances  on  free- 
way off-ramps  is  also  financed  from  this  item. 

The  upgrading  of  signs  to  meet  federal  require- 
ments is  included  within  this  component,  and  that 
portion  of  the  work  which  is  on  the  existing  interstate 
system  receives  federal  reimbursement.  Greater  em- 
phasis on  the  placement  of  raised  pavement  markers 
on  the  existing  highway  system  can  be  expected.  The 
public  has  been  enthusiastic  about  the  use  of  raised 
pavement  markers  and  our  safety  record  has  indicated 

57  that  pavement  markers  should  have  a  high  priority. 

58  Reduced  maintenance  costs  are  expected  because  the 
markers  reduce  the  need  for  repetitive  painting. 

Striping  and  minor  sign  upgrading  are  usually 
performed  by  state  forces.  Contract  procedures  are 
used  for  signs  and  stripes  work  whenever  it  is  of  such 
magnitude  to  attract  contractor  interest. 


e.  Junkyard  Control — This  component  provides  for 
the  control  of  junlryards  through  screening,  removal 
acquisition,  demolition  or  other  means,  with  all  work 

72  off  the  highway  right-of-way.  It  also  provides  for  the 

73  administration  of  this  program  and  the  junkyard 
^1  screening  program  on  those  highways  in  the  fed'eral- 
78  aid  interstate  and  primary  systems.  The  progress 
77  made  on  this  program  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  al- 
location of  Federal  Highwav  Beautification  Act  of 
1965  funds. 

Chapter  125,  Statutes  of  1966,  provides  the  ena- 
bling legislation  for  this  program  in  conformance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Highway  Beautifiea- 

86  tion  Act  of  1965.  This  chapter  also  prohibits  the  es- 

87  tablishment  of  new  junkyards  in  controlled  areas. 

88 
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The  federal  government  pays  75  percent  of  the  cost 
and  the  state  25  percent  of  the  cost.  Chapter  125  of 
the  Statutes  of  1966  provides  that  this  program  be 
paid  for  by  funds  derived  from  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Transportation  License  Tax  as  this  program  is  wholly 
outside  the  highwaj^  right-of-way. 

This  program  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  July 
1,  1970,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible  depending  on 
availability  of  federal  funds  for  this  program. 

/.  Traffic  Safety — It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
the  Division  of  Highways'  responsibility  to  reduce 
accident  occurrence  and  accident  severity  on  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Highway  System  by  making  improve- 
ments at  spot  locations  where  accident  concentrations 
occur. 

In  addition,  the  Baldwin  Amendment,  and  pre- 
sently the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  passed  by  the 
89th  Congress,  requires  that  each  state  have  a  traffic 
surveillance  and  highway  safety  program  designed  to 
reduce  traffic  accidents. 

The  objective  is  to  reduce  accidents  and  the 
damage,  injuries  and  deaths  resulting  from  them. 
These  projects  enable  the  division  to  rapidly  correct 
hazardous  spot  locations  by  construction  of  relatively 
inexpensive  improvements  costing  between  $5,000  and 
$100,000  each. 

The  division  has  a  continuing  responsibility  to  con- 
struct safety  improvements  at  accident  concentration 
locations  where  major  reconstruction  will  not  occur 
in  the  immediate  future.  A  comprehensive  accident 
surveillance  and  traffic  engineering  program,  supple- 
mented by  special  electronic  data  processed  accident 
records,  is  used  to  pinpoint  accident  problem  locations 
and  to  determine  what  the  problem  is,  what  the  best 
solution  is,  and  the  priority  of  problem  elimination. 
Priority  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  improving  those 
locations  which  result  in  the  greatest  accident  reduc- 
tion per  dollars  expended.  Improvements  include  the 
installation  of  flashing  warning  signals,  signing,  spe- 
cial delineation,  channelization,  protective  guardrail, 
curve  widening,  median  barriers,  etc. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  4,800  fewer  acci- 
dents per  year  will  occur  on  state  highways  due  to 
the  safety  projects  which  will  be  constructed  in  the 
first  three  years  of  the  overall  safety  j^rogram  on 
California's  State  Highway  System.  This  will  result 
in  a  savings  of  $9,750,000  per  year  in  reduced  acci- 
dent costs,  and  a  new  annual  benefit  of  $5,200,000  per 
year  when  compared  to  capital  outlay  ...  (it  is 
noted  that  the  overall  safety  program  referred  to  also 
includes  highway  safety  projects  financed  from  the 
Minor  Improvement  and  Betterment  Fund;  Signs, 
Stripe,  Delineation  and  Traffic  Services  Fund;  the 
contingency  reserves;  and  a  few  financed  as  major 
construction  projects.)  Accident  and  fatality  rates  are 
decreasing  on  the  state  liighway  system  despite  an 
average  travel  increase  of  6  percent  per  year. 
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I.  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM— Continued 

Construction — Continued 


A  total  of  224  projects  was  developed  during  the 
1967-68  fiscal  year.  Approximately  250  projects  will 
be  financed  in  the  1968-69  fiscal  year. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  need  for  this  component 
will  remain  for  many  years. 

The  output  and  input  will  continue  to  increase  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966.  More  manpower  will  be  needed  to  plan 
and  design  these  safety  improvements  and  additional 
funds  will  be  required  for  construction. 

3.  Honor  Camps 

The  first  road  camp  using  inmate  labor  was  estab- 
lished in  1915  to  alleviate  overcrowded  conditions  in 
the  state  prisons  at  Folsom  and  San  Quentin  and  to 
provide  prison  labor  for  highway  construction  work. 
It  is  presently  continued  under  an  agreement  of  1953 
between  the  Department  of  Corrections  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  106  of  the  Penal  Code. 

The  objective  is  to  rehabilitate  the  inmates  in  the 
work  program  and  to  provide  manual  labor  in  remote 
areas  on  highway  construction  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  performed. 

The  Division  of  Highways  has  the  general  adminis- 
tration and  supervision  of  work  in  the  camps.  The 
Department  of  Corrections  has  custodial  responsi- 
bility. The  statutes  authorize  the  employment  of  in- 
mates only  as  unskilled  labor.  The  work  is  planned  so 
as  to  utilize  manual  labor  except  where  the  use  of 
equipment  is  unavoidable.  Necessarj^  equipment  is 
either  state-owned  or  rented  and  operated  by  non- 
inmate  operators.  Typical  tasks  performed  by  the  in- 
mates include  clearing  and  grubbing,  drilling  and 
blasting,  construction  of  rock  walls,  drainage,  and 
other  tasks  normally  performed  by  unskilled  labor  on 
highway  construction. 

There  are  two  camps  in  operation.  Camp  41  is  lo- 
cated on  Clear  Creek  in  Siskiyou  Cotmty  where  work 
is  in  progress  on  Route  96,  and  Camp  42  is  located 
at  Preston  Ranch  in  Humboldt  County  where  work  is 
continuing  on  Route  299. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  pays  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  $3.50  per  inmate-day  worked. 
Work  is  done  by  state  forces  with  the  aid  of  prison 
labor.  There  are  presently  48  Division  of  Highways 
employees  and  approximately  115  inmates  engaged  in 
work  at  the  two  camps. 

4.  Land  and  Buildings 

This  element  has  been  set  up  to  provide  funds  for 
site  acquisition,  planning,  engineering,  construction 
improvement,  and  initial  equipping  of  office  build- 
ings, maintenance  stations,  materials  and  research 
laboratory  and  sublaboratories  equipment  shops, 
warehouses,  and  toll  bridge  maintenance  facilities  re- 
quired for  the  support  and  operation  of  the  state  high- 


way system.  The  element  also  finances  minor  projects 
costing  less  than  $50,000.  These  projects  are  handled 
totally  by  Division  of  Highways  and  cover  the  same 
phases  of  work  previously  outlined. 

Currently,  a  moratorium  is  in  eifect  relative  to  con- 
struction of  additional  district  office  facilities  for  the 
Division  of  Highways.  Where  district  office  facilities 
have  become  inadequate  it  has  been  necessary  to  lease 
office  space  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Marys- 
ville.  It  is  anticipated  this  situation  will  continue  un- 
til the  future  highway  construction  program  is  better 
defined. 

With  regard  to  maintenance  station,  shop,  labora- 
tory and  warehouse  facilities,  an  eight-year  planning 
program  is  in  use  whereby  a  planned  development 
of  these  facilities  can  be  established  and  maintained 
within  the  funds  allocated  for  this  use.  Yearly  sub- 
mittals are  required  for  minor  project  programming. 

During  the  1967-68  fiscal  year,  10  maintenance  sta- 
tions and  a  shop  facility  were  financed  and  placed 
under  construction  at  a  value  of  $3,241,000.  Remain- 
ing expenditures  are  for  site  acquisitions,  engineering 
plan  preparation  and  various  minor  projects. 

Projects  costing  $856,166  were  not  able  to  be  placed 
under  contract  during  the  fiscal  year  and  are  carried 
over  for  inclusion  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  A  con- 
tingency fund  of  $348,080  has  been  established  in  the 
current  budget  to  defray  the  cost  of  any  unforseen 
items  that  are  properly  chargeable  to  land  and  build- 
ings. 

Through  the  office  of  architecture  and  construction, 
11  projects  are  in  the  process  of  having  preliminary 
plans,  working  drawings  and  project  estimates  pre- 
pared for  either  new  maintenance  or  shop  facilities. 
Additionally,  there  are  four  projects  to  construct  ad- 
ditional facilities  at  existing  locations.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  proposed  facilities  is  $4,401,000  at  this 
time  and  will  be  financed  by  present  and  future  land 
and  buildings  budgets. 

5.  Contingencies 

The  contingency  fund  provided  in  each  state  high- 
way budget  is  in  effect  a  working  fund  to  provide 
for  the  handling  of  unforeseen  differences  between 
estimated  and  actual  revenues  and  expenditures.  The 
contingency  fund  is  adjusted  monthly  to  reflect  these 
differences.  When  revenues  exceed  estimates  or  ex- 
penditures are  less  than  estimated,  additional  projects 
may  be  authorized  by  resolution  of  the  commission. 
Conversely,  if  revenues  are  less  than  estimated  or  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  estimates,  then  the  commis- 
sion must  remove  from  the  budget  a  previously  fi- 
nanced project  or  projects.  The  contingency  reserve 
covers  both  state  operations  and  capital  outlay. 


Input 
Expenditures 


Actual 
1967-6S 

$608,884,947  $728,124,430  $594,827,374 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimatsii 
1969-70 
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I.   HIGHWAY  SYSTEM— Continued 
Maintenance 


1.  State  Highways 

Maintenance  of  state  highways  is  the  preservation 
in  operating  condition  of  rights-of-way,  roadway  struc- 
tures, trafQc  operation  devices,  and  other  facilities.^  in 
the  safe  usable  condition  to  which  they  have  been  im- 
proved or  constructed.  The  Division  of  Highways, 
tlirough  its  districts'  maintenance  departments,  is 
equipped  to  perform  all  of  the  functions  related  to 
this  deiinition.  Without  regular  maintenance  the  sys- 
tem woiild  soon  deteriorate  to  the  point  where  it 
would  be  unsafe  and  would  not  provide  the  trans- 
portation service  for  which  it  was  created. 

Highway  maintenance  is  divided  into  four  com- 
ponents : 

a.  General  maintenance,  which  includes  such 
items  as  grading,  pavement  surface  patching,  pre- 
ventive maintenance  oiling  program,  and  control 
of  the  use  of  the  system  through  issuance  of  trans- 
portation and  encroachment  permits ; 

b.  Major  slides  and  storm  damage  repair ; 

c.  Restoration  and  traffic  services  which  include 
drainage  correction,  bridge  repair,  snow  removal 
and  litter  pickup ; 

d.  Traffic  operations,  which  include  tlie  mainte- 
nance of  signs,  traffic  striping  for  delineation,  the 
operation  of  tunnels,  drawbridges  and  ferries,  the 
operation  of  traffic  signals,  lighting  and  sign  illumi- 
nation, and  the  maintenance  of  highway  emergency 
call  systems. 

In  the  1967-C8  fiscal  year  approximately  1-1.350 
centerline  miles,  amoimting  to  41,900  lane  miles  of 
highway  and  all  supporting  facilities,  were  main- 
tained at  an  approximate  cost  of  $55,396,000,  includ- 
ing approximately  $1,200,000  of  contributed  funds. 
There  were  approximately  3,600  employees,  including 
those  handling  administration  of  the  maintenance 
function,  required  for  this  work.  Work  by  city  forces 
within  eitv  limits  amounted  to  approximatelv  ,$2.- 
223,000. 

Field  personnel  maintained  an  average  of  19.5  lane 
miles  per  man.  This  figure  is  used  as  a  giiide  to  de- 
termine crew  size  and  plan  future  staffing.  However, 
the  manpower  and  funds  required  for  any  one  section 
of  highway  depend  on  the  terrain,  climate,  type  of 
road,  traffic  volume,  etc.,  and.  consequently,  a  great 
deal  of  judgment  and  past  experience  is  needed  along 
with  work  g\:ides  to  effectively  plan  and  accomplish 
maintenance  activities. 

When  conventional  highways  are  replaced  with 
multi-lane  freeways,  centerline  mileage  remains  rela- 
tively the  same;  however,  lane  miles  are  increased 
considerably.  Modern  freeway  surface  requires  less 
patching  than  conventional  highways;  however,  they 
do  require  more  maintenance  of  signs,  median  bar- 
riers, electrical  devices  and  traffic  striping.  This  re- 
sults in  the  necessity  for  additional  funds  and  per- 
sonnel to  provide  satisfactory  maintenance. 

During  the  ensuing  year,  the  Maintenance  Depart- 
ment will  be  developing  a  total  Maintenance  Manage- 


ment Program.  This  will  involve  the  establishment  of 
defined  "maintenance  levels"  which  is  nearly  com- 
plete ;  the  development  of  specific  maintenance  sub- 
programs 25  percent  complete ;  establishment  of  work 
standards;  and  initiation  of  periodic  work  accom- 
plished reports.  Coupled  v,ath  this  program  will  be 
a  revised  EDP  report  which  Avill  provide  more  mean- 
ingful data  with  wliicli  the  total  maintenance  budget 
can  be  monitored.  The  total  program  is  expected  to 
be  completed  January  1,  1970. 

2.  Traffic  Operations 

Since  the  freeway  system  has  expanded  and  traffic 
volumes  have  increased,  it  has  become  increasingly 
evident  that  an  "operational"  program  would  be  un- 
dertaken. Such  activities  as  monitoring  freeway  traf- 
fic flow,  freeway  ramp  control,  timing  of  existing 
signals,  and  operation  of  changeable  message  signs, 
all  of  which  are  efl'orts  to  move  the  greatest  amount  of 
traffic  possible  on  existing  constructed  facilities,  are 
part  of  this  "operational"  program.  The  work  in- 
volved in  these  operational  activities  does  not  lead  to 
construction  work,  therefore  cannot  be  classified  as 
"construction."  It  can.  however,  be  properly  classified 
under  the  definition  of  "maintenance"  as  defined  in 
Section  27  of  the  Streets  and  Higliways  Code — espe- 
cially that  section  covering  "operation  of  special  safety 
conveniences  and  devices  and  ilhmiinating  equip- 
ment." 

Several  years  of  pilot  jirograms  liave  demonstrated 
that  very  small  changes  in  freewaj-  operating  tech- 
niques can  reduce  delay  time,  relieve  bottlenecks,  and 
result  in  extensive  dollar  savings  for  road  users  due 
to  s\;bsequent  improvements  in  traffic  flow. 

The  initial  study  and  development  work  was  fi- 
nanced from  researcli  funds;  however,  with  much  of 
the  experimental  work  completed,  the  ongoing  opera- 
tional work  on  a  continuing  day-to-day  basis  can  no 
longer  be  defined  as  research,  and  are  therefore  fi- 
nanced from  clearly  identified  maintenance  funds. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  several  activities  involved 
in  "operating"  the  various  tunnels,  tubes,  draw- 
bridges and  ferries  be  financed  from  the  new  traffic 
operations  budget  item.  These  activities  were  funcled 
in  the  past  from  general  maintenance. 

3.  Landscape 

Landscape  maintenance  personnel  are  responsible 
for  tlie  care  of  all  roadside  landscaping,  functional 
plantings  and  trees.  These  specialized  classes  are 
trained  and  equipped  to  use  chemical  weed  controls, 
fertilizers,  insect  and  pest  control  materials  and  equip- 
ment to  economically  and  aesthetically  maintain  plant- 
ings. 

Watering  and  weed  control  are  the  most  expen- 
sive operations  in  landscape  maintenance.  Automatic 
sprinkler  systems  are  being  incorporated  into  some 
new  plantings  in  order  to  conserve  both  water  and 
manpower.  Reduced  water  needs  and  maintenance  are 
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I.   HIGHWAY  SYSTEM— Continued 
Maintenance — Continued 


affected  by  the  Landscape  Developmeut  Department 
through  the  selection  of  plants  that  are  drought  re- 
sistant. 

The  use  of  vegetation  control  chemicals  applied  by 
equipment  designed  specifically  for  highway  use  is 
increasing  the  amount  of  acreage  each  man  can  main- 
tain both  in  landscape  plantings  and  in  controlling 
native  vegetation  on  unplanted  roadsides. 

1966-67        1967-6S  Increaje 

Landscaped  acres 6,689         7.298         +9.1% 

Functional  ground  cover — acres  1,765         1,757         —0.5%" 

Median  screen — miles 479  517         -|-7.9% 

*  Decrease  in  functional  ground  cover  due  to  upgrading  of  these  areas  to  fully  landscaped 
acres. 

The  increased  plantings  acquired  through  this  past 
year  have  been  accepted  and  maintained  with  an  in- 
crease of  50  men,  or  a  total  of  920  landscape  and  tree 
personnel. 

Work  guides  necessarily  vary  in  roadside  landscape 
maintenance  due  to  the  proportion  of  each  tj^pe  of 
planting,  the  plant  materials,  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, methods  of  watering,  amount  of  litter  cleanup 
and  traffic  damage  and  other  contributory  conditions. 
An  average  work  guide  for  statewide  operations 
would  be  a  balance  of  the  following : 

Full  landscape  maintenance — 10  acres  per  man ; 
Fiuictional  plantings  maintenance — 30  acres  per 

man; 
Median  screen  maintenance — 2-J  acres  per  man; 
Young  tree  maintenance — 75  trees  per  man. 

Supervision  of 

Administration  of  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Act  is 
financed  by  license  and  permit  fees.  With  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Highway  Beautification  Act  of 
1965  and  the  overlay  of  the  recently  enacted  Collier- 
Z'berg  Act  of  1967  onto  the  present  California  out- 
door advertising  regulations,  this  section's  responsi- 
bilities and  activities  are  expanding  and  becoming 
more  complex. 

The  section,  with  four  inspectors  in  the  Los  Angeles 
office  and  four  based  in  Sacramento,  plus  a  senior  in- 
spector in  each  office,  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  enforcing  outdoor  advertising  regtilations 
along  the  state's  highways.  This  includes  2,173  miles 
of  interstate  highways  (1.328  miles  of  which  have 
been  completed),  14,332  miles  of  state  highways,  and 
71,694  miles  of  countj--maintained  roads.  The  section 
participates  with  cities  on  outdoor  advertising  regula- 
tion along  interstate  and  federal-aid  primarj'  high- 
waj's  within  incorporated  areas.  The  section  also  par- 
ticipates in  a  like  manner  with  counties  when  the 
local  governing  body  adopts  a  resolution  requiring  a 
certificate  of  zoning  compliance  relating  to  control  of 
outdoor  advertising. 

In  addition  to  the  inspection  staff,  this  section  has 
a  clerical  staff  of  six;  a  technician  for  detailed  map 
work;  and  a  Chief,  Highway  Outdoor  Advertising 
Program,  over  the  entire  operation. 

During  1968  a  great  deal  of  administrative  effort 
went  into  the  establishment  of  standards  and  guide- 


4.  Eoadside  Eests 

This  program  is  on  a  statewide  basis  and  is  being 
constructed  to  provide  rest  facilities  for  motorists 
wlio  become  fatigued  on  long  drives. 

In  remote  areas  where  traffic  is  light,  service  has 
been  obtained  by  employing  local  people  under  service 
agreement ;  the  resultant  service  has  been  satisfactory. 
Larger  roadside  rests  on  heavily  traveled  highways 
require  daily  maintenance  to  keep  them  in  a  present- 
able condition.  Public  use  is  increasing  and  more 
rests  will  require  more  detailed  and  extended  care- 
taking. 


Input 
Facilities     _.. 


Actual 
1967-68 
54 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

79 


100 


5.  Highway  Leased  Areas 


Section  104.12  of  tlie  Streets  and  Highways  Code 
provides  that  the  Department  of  Public  Works  may 
lease  the  use  of  areas  above  and  below  state  highways. 
Before  entering  into  any  such  lease,  the  department 
determines  that  the  proposed  use  is  consistent  with 
the  zoning  regulations  of  the  local  government  con- 
cerned. 

Revenues  from  such  leases  are  deposited  in  the  State 
Highway  Fund. 


Input 
Expenditures 


Actual 
1967-6S 

),220,118  ! 


Estimated  Estimated 

196S-69  1969-70 

57,703,027  $71,415,000 


Outdoor  Advertising 

lines  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  1967  Out- 
door Advertising  Act.  To  insure  understanding  and  a 
communication  of  intent,  numerous  meetings  were 
held  with  representatives  of  the  outdoor  advertising 
industry  and  interested  city  and  countj^  officials. 
These  meetings  were  eminently  successful  and  allowed 
for  a  smooth  transition  into  the  more  prohibitive 
standards  required  under  the  new  act.  A  continuing 
effort  in  this  important  area  of  communication  will 
be  maintained  in  the  future. 

As  the  responsibilities  increase  and  become  more 
complex,  the  number  of  outdoor  advertising  signs  and 
structures,  and  revenue  from  these  sources,  will  de- 
crea.se.  This  is  due  to  the  steady  growth  of  laud- 
scaped  freeways,  spacing  regulations  which  will  de- 
crease the  number  of  available  sites,  the  removal  of 
nonconforming  signs  as  required  by  law,  and  abandon- 
ment of  numerous  signs  as  sections  of  relocated  inter- 
state highways  with  extensive  areas  of  control  are 
completed.  A  eompari.son  is  listed  below : 

Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69 

Revenue  (permits  and  licenses) $190,.3S3  .$180,000 

Permits  issued 23,661  22,000 

Operator's  licenses 523  .510 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures $210,137       $878,538       $200,000 
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I.   HIGHWAY  SYSTEM— Continued 


1 

2  Administration 

3 

5  1.  General— The  administrative  expense  of  tlie  De- 

6  partment  of  Public  Works  inelncles  the  personnel  and 
I  operatiuo-  expenses  of  executive  and  management  po- 
9    sitions  as  well  as  staff  and  service  functions  whose 

i9  duties  or  activities  pertain  to  the  administration  or 

12  support  of  all  or  many  functions  of  the  department 

j3  rather  than  a  single  function. 

15  Administrative  expenses  of  the  department  include 

16  the  following  major  components : 
a.  General  Management — The  personnel  and  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  state  highway  engineer,  the 
deputy  and  assistant  state  highway  engineers,  the 
district  engineer  and  deputy  or  assistant  district 
engineer  in  charge  of  administration,  the  comptrol- 
ler, the  chief  right-of-way  agent,  the  principal  high- 
way engineer  in  charge  of  personnel  and  public  in- 
formation, including  their  respective  secretarial 
staffs  and  the  staff  of  the  California  Highway  Com- 
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83  _  Section   186   of   the    Streets   and   Highways    Code 

84  limits  the  expenditures  for  general  administration  and 
,||    for  maintenance,  out  of  the  money  available  each  year 

87    in  the  State  Highway  Fund,  to  an  amount  not  exceed- 

II    ing  the  net  revenue  derived  from  one  cent    ($0.01) 

90 
91 


mission. 

Z).  General  Services — The  personnel  and  operat- 
ing expenses  for  the  following  services:  General 
files  and  mail,  management  analysis,  service  and 
supply,  personnel  and  public  information,  in-serv- 
ice training,  audio-visual,  safety,  fiscal  management, 
systems  research  and  teletype. 

c.  Ciiy  and  County  Projects — The  personnel  and 
operating  expenses  of  the  city  and  county  projects 
unit.  This  unit  is  charged  with  carrying  out  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  Streets  and  Highways  Code 
in  connection  with  the  apportionment  of  funds  to 
and  supervision  of  expenditures  by  the  cities  and 
counties  under  the  various  local  assistance  pro- 
grams. Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  1621,  Stat- 
utes of  1967,  the  apportionments  are  made  by  the 
state  controller  instead  of  the  department. 

d.  Disaster  Preparedness — The  personnel  and  op- 
erating expenses  of  staff  involved  in  authorized  par- 
ticipation in  the  California  Disaster  Preparedness 
Program,  the  Civil  Defense  Program,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  disaster  organization. 

e.  Claims  Investigation — The  personnel  and  op- 
erating expenses  of  staff  involved  in  the  required 
investigation  and  reporting  of  all  accidents  on  state 
highways  and  other  state-owned  property  in  which 
there  may  be  potential  liability  of  the  state. 

/.  Bridge  Speed  and  Load  Investigators — The 
personnel  and  operating  expenses  of  bridge  depart- 
ment staff  assigned  to  carry  out  the  duties  imposed 
by  the  Streets  and  Highways  Code,  primarily  to 
investigate,  rate  and  report  on  the  speed  and  load 
capacities  of  various  city  and  county  bridges  not 
on  the  State  Highway  System. 


per  gallon  tax  on  motor  vehicle  fuel  and  on  the  use 
of  fuel. 

2.  Claims  and  Torts — This  item  is  for  the  payment 
of  administration,  insurance  premiums  and  settlement 
of  tort  claims,  actions  and  judgments.  Payments  are 
made  in  connection  with  settlements,  adjustments  or 
compromises  of  tort  claims.  An  excess  liability  cov- 
erage with  a  one  million  deductible  is  in  effect.  Ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  processing  and  settlement  of 
tort  claims  are  charged  to  this  item. 

3.  Board  of  Control  Claims — Nonlegislative. 

4.  Eesearch  and  Develoj^ment — The  highway  re- 
search and  development  budget  item  supports  a  bal- 
anced program  of  research  and  development  activities 
concerning  the  various  aspects  of  highway  transporta- 
tion. The  budget  item  includes  a  formal  research  pro- 
gram plus  other  activities  of  a  research  and  develop- 
ment nature  which  have  general  benefits  to  all  parts 
of  the  state.  The  overall  research  and  development 
program  has  as  its  objectives: 

a.  To  improve  highwaj^  safety  and  reduce  acci- 
dent severity. 

b.  To   reduce   the   cost   of   construction,   mainte- 
nance, and  administration. 

c.  To  improve  the  quality  of  service  to  highway 
users  and  nonusers. 

d.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  highway  planning, 
operations  and  administration. 

The  1968-69  formal  research  program  includes  191 
projects  in  various  subject  areas  ranging  in  cost  from 
less  tlian  .$1,000  to  more  than  $125,000.  Included  un- 
der the  category  of  other  activities  of  a  general  re- 
search and  development  nature  are  18  projects  costing 
approximately  $1,000,000. 

The  formal  research  program  includes  $250,000  for 
highway  safety  research  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  California  Highway  and  Transportation 
Eesearch  Council.  This  is  a  cooperative  and  coordi- 
nated research  effort  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  the  Department  of  the  California  Highway 
Patrol,  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  and  the 
Institute  of  Transportation  and  Traffic  Engineering, 
University  of  California,  and  its  purpose  is  the  de- 
velopment of  operational  techniques,  standards,  and 
essential  basic  data  required  for  progress  in  traffic 
safety. 

The  1968-69  highway  safety  research  program  in- 
cludes projects  in  the  following  study  areas: 

a.  The  driver ; 

b.  The  vehicle ; 

e.  The  roadway; 

d.  Enforcement; 

e.  Accident  data. 

During  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  California  will  con- 
tribute approximately  $288,000  to  National  Coopera- 
tive Highway  Research  Projects  conducted  by  the 
Highway  Research  Board  and  participated  in  by  the 
member  states  of  the  American  Association  of  State 
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I.   HIGHWAY  SYSTEM— Continued 
Administration — Continued 

Highway  Officials.  This  research  effort  involves  the  1968-69 

studying    and    finding    of    solutions    for    problems    of  (Formal  Research   Program) 

mutual  concern  to  the  member  states.  This  cooperative  lZv^IZSnL^rri%^J^t^lt '% 

effort  facilitates  the  accomplishment  of  a  large  volume  (Other  Research  and  Development  Projects  Having 

of  research  at  relatively  low  unit  cost  to  the  member  t^  5''''T  ^  Bf.nf^'f.to  4"  ?''"^''^  °^  "'<'  ^^^^^^ 

.    ,  •'  federal   Participating   Projects 16 

States.  Nonparticipating  Projects 2 

The  research  and  development  program  is  continu-  Total  Division  and  Business  and  Transportation 

ouslv  reviewed  for  coordination  and  research  benefits.  x4hfn-,Tro-?npr^«v.  w^iif ';-^-'— T-^-^-r ^^t 

.       -   .  ,      .      ,r>^fi    1  1  ii     ,  T.  1.  national  cooperative  Highway  Research  Projects 96 

A  revlev^'  early  in  1968  showed  that  an  expenditure  of 

$4.58  million  for  research  in  the  1964-65  to  1966-67  Work  Guides — The  average  cost  per  project  admin- 
fiscal  years  resulted  in  a  saving  to  the  state  of  $32.2  istered  varies  depending  upon  the  complexity  of  the 
million  in  the  same  period.  There  were  additional  project,  the  location  of  the  principal  investigator,  the 
benefits  in  accident  reduction  and  improved  service.  size  and  complexity  of  the  project,  and  other  factors. 

Highway  research  and  development  costs  are  a  part  For  the  period  1969-70  through  1972-73  the  mis- 

of  the  general  administrative  expense  of  the  Division  sion  of  the  research  section  will  remain  essentially  the 

of  Highways  as  defined  in  Section  142  of  the  Streets  same.  Safety,  reduced  costs,  improved  quality  of  serv- 

and  Highways  Code  and  are  therefore  subject  to  the  ice,  and  increased  efficiency  will  continue  to  be  sought, 

limitations  of  Section  186  of  the  Streets  and  High-  with  the  greatest  emphasis  being  on  reduced  costs, 

ways  Code  in  combination  with  other  administrative  Approximately   the    same    number    of    Division   and 

expenses  and  maintenance  costs.  Transportation  Agency  research  projects  will  be  un- 

Most  of  the  expenditures  for  highway  research  and  dertaken,  but  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  projects 

development  are  reimbursed  approximately  85  percent  will  increase.  The  National  Cooperative  Research  Pro- 

by  the  federal  government  under  the  provisions  of  the  gram  number  of  projects  will  increase  slightly  but 

Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962.  concurrently  projects  will  be  completed  and  imple- 

The  mission  of  the  research  section  is  the  prepara-  mentation  of  the  results  sought.  An  increase  in  the 
tion  and  conduct  of  a  coordinated,  balanced  program  overall  research  and  development  program  of  approxi- 
of  research  aimed  at  anticipating  and  meeting  the  mately  5  percent  per  year  is  anticipated, 
problems  of  the  division  and  the  Business  and  Trans- 
portation Agency.  5.  Costs    of    Other   State    Departments — Pro    rata 

Research  "output    is   obvious   from   the   previously  general  administrative  charges  billed  by  the  Depart- 

stated  objectives,  i.e.,  reduced  numbers  of  highway  ment  of  Finance  for  ser\dces  performed  by  other  state 

accidents,  lives  saved,  reduced  costs,  improved  quality  agencies. 

of  service  and  increased  efficiency  of  highway  plan-  .  ^   ,         ,  ^.    ^ 

,.                   1        1      •     •   i      i-  Input                                                           Actual             Estimated           Estimated 

nmg  operations  and  administration.  1967-6S        i96S-69        i969-70 

Although  documentation  of  accidents  reduced  and  Expenditures $23,490,557  $26,599,901  $27,046,027 

lives  saved  is  very  difficult,  it  appears  that  more  than 
912  accidents  were  avoided  or  reduced  and  349  lives 
saved  by  the  implementation  of  research  during  this 
period,  in  addition  to  the  dollars  saved. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,   Highway  System  $880,999,023  $1,032,524,834 

Program  Elements : 

Highvrav  planning 4,283,625  4,550.000 

Rights-of-way    177.904,639  205.168,938 

Construction   608,884,947  728,124,430 

Maintenance    66,220.118  67,703,027 

Siirjervision   of  outdoor   advertising ^_                210,137  .378.538 

Administration   23,490,557  26,599,901 

II.  TOLL   BRIDGE  SYSTEM 
Construction 


$838,868,401 

4,550.000 

140,830,000 

594,827.374 

71,415,000 

200,000 

27,046,027 


Planning — This  element  consists  of  making  investi- 
gations and  studies  for  proposed  crossings  and  pre- 
liminary engineering  work  after  a  crossing  has  been 
authorized.  To  accomplish  these  major  tasks,  various 


areas  must  be  studied.  These  include  preparation  of 
preliminary  design  plans,  development  of  traffic  and 
revenue  predictions,  assembling  of  topographical 
data,  preparation  of  utility  and  right-of-way  clear- 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS — Continued 

II.  TOLL   BRIDGE  SYSTEM— Continued 
Construction — Continued 


ance  requirements,  and  assistance  in  the  marketing 
of  revenue  bonds  for  the  ultimate  construction  of  a 
facility. 

In  April,  1966,  the  Toll  Bridge  Authority,  follow- 
ing the  recommendations  of  a  report  by  the  Division 
of  Bay  Toll  Crossings,  selected  the  India  Basin-Ala- 
meda-Bay  Farm  Island  alignment  as  the  route  for  the 
proposed  southern  crossing  of  San  Praneisco  Bay.  The 
project  will  include  the  construction  of  a  major 
bridge  structure  spanning  the  1,200-foot  main  channel 
near  Hunters  Point  and  a  new  highway  tube  below 
the  Oakland  Estuary. 

In  June  1966,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $10,- 
000,000  to  finance  a  program  to  plan  and  design  the 
crossing. 

The  project  is  pi'esently  in  the  planning  stage. 
Meetings  are  being  held  with  the  representatives  of 
many  of  the  communities  and  agencies  affected  by  the 
new  crossing.  In  addition  to  detailed  studies  for  the 
alignment  and  profile  for  the  project,  division  engi- 
neers are  developing  the  alternative  structures  for 
both  the  main  channel  crossing  and  the  new  estuary 
tube. 

As  planning  phases  are  completed  on  the  various 
elements  of  the  project,  planning  personnel  will  be 
assigned  to  design. 

Design — This  element  involves  consideration  of 
safety,  economies,  aesthetics,  and  sound  engineering 
principles,  and,  in  addition,  must  be  consistent  with 
the  results  of  the  approved  planning  study.  Specifica- 
tions for  materials  to  be  used  during  construction 
must  be  prepared  and  estimated  cost  of  construction 
must  be  completed.  When  final  plans,  specifications 
and  cost  estimates  are  completed,  the  project  must  be 
advertised  in  order  to  obtain  bids  from  qualified  con- 
tractors for  construction.  During  construction,  the 
contractor's  drawings  and  lists  of  materials  must 
be  continually  reviewed  for  proper  interpretation  of 
plans  and  compliance  with  specifications  and  all  re- 
lated applicable  standards. 

Transfer  of  personnel  at  San  Diego  back  to  San 
Francisco  will  start  early  in  1969  to  augment  design 
effort  for  the  southern  crossing  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay.  Starting  late  in  1968,  final  design  will  begin 
on  the  main  channel  crossing  and  the  toll  plaza  fill 
contracts  followed  by  the  estuary  tube  and  Alameda 
viaduct  contracts.  Other  elements  of  the  project  are 
scheduled  for  start  of  final  design  in  the  1969-70  and 
1970-71  fiscal  years. 


Supervision  of  Construction — This  element  involves 
considerable  effort  in  the  supervision  of  projects  un- 
der construction,  including  observation  and  inspection 
of  the  contractor 's  methods  and  inspection  and  testing 
of  the  materials  to  assure  that  the  project  is  built 
according  to  plans  and  specifications. 

Electrical  and  demolition  work  at  the  new  San  Ma- 
teo-Hayward  Bridge  will  be  completed  by  December, 
1968.  Two  new  contracts  will  be  advertised  in  July 
and  September  of  the  current  year  to  provide  emer- 
gency roadwajr  service  callboxes  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities at  the  new  bridge.  This  M^ork  is  estimated  to  be 
completed  by  May,  1969. 

Work  on  the  San  Diego-Coronado  Bridge  will  pro- 
ceed at  a  good  rate  of  progress  during  1968-69.  Open- 
ing of  the  bridge  is  scheduled  for  July,  1969,  in  order 
to  commence  receipt  of  revenues  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date.  Eemaining  work  that  will  extend  into  the 
1969-70  fiscal  year  will  include  demolition  of  ferry 
facilities  and  completion  of  plant  establishment  period 
for  the  toll  plaza  landscaping  contract.  All  work 
should  be  completed  by  the  fall  of  1969. 

The  division  will  continue  during  1968-69  its  Baj^ 
Area  Rapid  Transit  Tube  under  San  Francisco  Bay 
liaison  work  of  review  of  tube  and  approach  contract 
change  orders  as  well  as  review  and  reporting  of  ade- 
quacy of  inspection,  quality  of  materials  and  progress 
of  the  work.  The  division's  responsibility  also  includes 
review  of  proposed  plans  and  specifications  for  tube 
and  approach  contracts. 

Several  contracts  remain  to  be  advertised  during 
the  1968-69  vear.  To  June  30.  1968,  the  division  has 
advanced  ,$102,000,000  to  BART  including  $14,000.- 
000  for  approaches.  The  latter  amount  will  be  repaid 
beginning  in  1971.  It  is  expected  that  additional  rev- 
enue bonds  will  be  issued  about  April,  1969,  to  com- 
plete tube  financing  under  limits  of  existing  statutes. 
Revenues  of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge, 
the  San  Mateo-Hayward  Bridge  and  the  Dumbarton 
Bridge  are  pledged  to  redeem  the  bonds  and  service 
the  debt. 

Construction  of  the  southern  crossing  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  is  scheduled  to  begin  about  July,  1971. 

The  division  will  continue  to  design  and  construct 
minor  improvements  to  existing  facilities  during  the 
j-ear  concurrently  with  major  projects. 


input 
Expenditures 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

.  $30,424,229  $24,198,660   $9,799,600 


Operations 


The  Division  of  Bay  Toll  Crossings  is  responsible 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  following 
existing  facilities: 

San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge, 
San  Mateo-Hayward  Bridge, 
Dumbarton  Bridge, 
Vincent  Thomas  Bridge, 


Richmond-San  Rafael  Bridge, 

Carquinez  Bridge, 

Benicia-Martinez  Bridge,  and 

San  Francisco  Transbay  Transit  Terminal. 

It  is  anticipated  that  traffic  on   state-owned  toll 
bridges  will  maintain  the  previous  overall  growth  rate 
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II.  TOLL   BRIDGE  SYSTEM— Continued 
Construction — Continued 


of  approximately  7  perepnt.  The  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Bay  Bridofe  traffic  reached  new  highs  in 
1967-68.  A  total  of  193.671  vehicles  crossed  the  bridge 
on  June  14,  1968,  surpassing  by  12,000  the  previous 
record  established  on  May  17,  1968.  Peak  hour  con- 
gestion ■will  become  increasingiv  more  critical. 

To  the  south,  the  new  San  Mateo-Hayward  Bridge 
is  similarly  experiencing  reeordbrealdng  growth  rates 
because  of  the  greatly  improved  facility.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  Benicia-Martinez  Bridge  to  th.e  east. 

Division  management  will  continue  to  concern  itself 
with  the  many  complex  problems  involved  in  admin- 
istering the  diversified  toll  bridge  programs  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  face  of  continual  traiific  growth  on  exist- 
ing structures  and  difficulties  of  financing  new 
structures. 

Operating  costs  are  financed  from  toll  revenues  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  governing  bond  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  California  Toll  Bridge  Au- 
thority and  specific  legislative  provisions. 

The  Division  of  Bay  Toll  Crossings  performs  those 
operations  functions  which  formerly  were  handled  by 
the  state-owned  toll  bridges  unit  of  the  Division  of 
Highways  prior  to  formation  of  the  new  division  in 
1963. 

The  actual  operation  of  the  bridges  includes:  Toll 
collection  and  the  maintenance  of  toll  collecting 
equipment ;  roadway  service,  fire  protection,  and  the 
maintenance  of  necessary  equipment ;  operation  of  lift 
spans;  and  operation  of  an  equipment  shop. 


The  operation  of  the  Transbay  Transit  Terminal 
includes  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  build- 
ings in  San  Francisco  and  surrounding  leasehold 
areas.  The  terminal  was  built  as  part  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  San  Fransisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  to 
serve  commute  trains.  "When  train  traffic  was  discon- 
tinued ramps  leading  to  and  from  the  terminal  and 
the  terminal  itself  were  reconstructed  to  handle  bus 
traffic.  Commute  buses  now  serve  commuters  from 
the  East  Bay  and  Contra  Costa  County  and  terminate 
in  the  Terminal  Building. 

In  accordance  with  Section  30610  of  the  Streets  and 
Highways  Code,  the  terminal  is  financed  in  part  from 
the  toll  revenues  of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge.  Concessions  in  the  building  and  parking  lots 
under  ramps  in  surrounding  leasehold  areas  are  leased 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

Maintenance  of  the  bridges  includes  structure  main- 
tenance and  structural  steel  painting  (a  never-ending 
job),  the  maintenance  of  all  required  equipment  such 
as  air  compressors  and  traveling  or  portable  scaffolds ; 
roadway  lighting,  buildings  and  grounds;  pavement 
and  pavement  markings  and  directional  roadway 
signs. 

Maintenance  costs  are  financed  from  the  State 
Highway  Fund  in  accordance  with  Section  188.3  of 
the  Streets  and  Highwavs  Code. 


Input 
Expenditures 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

$9,664,610  $11,624,150  $11,749,800 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,  Toll  Bridge  System $40,088,839 

Prosram  Elements : 

Construction    30,424,229 

Operations  9,664,610 


$35,817,810         $21,549,400 


24,193,660 
11,624,150 


9,799,600 
11,749,800 


III.  ASSISTANCE  TO   COUNTY  ROADS,  CITY  STREETS  AND  OTHERS 

County  Roads 


Federal-Aid  Secondary — This  budget  item  consists 
of  a  part  of  the  federal  apportionment  to  California 
for  secondary  highways  under  Title  23  U.S.  Code. 
Under  State  Statutes.  87-J  percent  of  the  FAS  con- 
struction funds  are  made  available  on  a  formula  basis 
to  the  counties.  (Not  including  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco.) 

The  program  is  a  cooperative  endeavor  to  improve 
a  system  of  principal  county  roads,  as  feeders  to  the 
state  highway  system.  Projects  are  selected  by  the 
counties  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Highwaj's 
and  approved  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
They  are  engineered  by  county  forces  and  constructed 
under  contracts  awarded  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Works. 

Fifty-two  (52)  county  FAS  contracts  were  awarded 
during  the  year.  These  contracts  involved  construct- 
ing 106.5  miles  of  roadway  and  23  bridges. 


Tlie  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  provides  for 
a  substantial  increase  in  funds  for  the  1969-70  fiscal 
year. 

This  increase  in  the  counties'  share,  amounting  to 
an  estimated  total  of  -$2,374,471.  includes  a  10  percent 
increment  of  $853,853  in  the  normal  FAS  apportion- 
ment and  a  new  apportionment  to  be  known  as  ' '  rural 
secondary"  fimds  in  an  estimated  amount  of  .$1,520,- 
648. 

A  new  provision  in  the  act  requires  certification  by 
tlie  state  regarding  compliance  with  federal  equal  em- 
ploj-ment  opportunity  requirements.  The  act  also  re- 
quires the  state's  assurance  of  an  adequate  relocation 
assistance  program  and  offers  federal  participation  in 
relocation  payments  that  are  to  be  made  to  displaced 
persons  or  businesses  after  August  23,  1968  (the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act) . 
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III.  ASSISTANCE  TO  COUNTY   ROADS,  CITY  STREETS  AND   OTHERS 

County  Roads — Continued 


-Continued 


Federal-Aid  Secondary  Matching — ^Federal  law  re- 
quires that  federal-aid  secondary  funds  be  matehed 
with  local  funds.  In  California  the  federal-local  match- 
ing ratio  is  approximately  60-40.  Section  2210.5  of 
the  Streets  and  Highways  Code  requires  that  state 
highway  funds  be  pro^aded  to  match  FAS  funds  for 
construction  of  county  highways,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$100,000  per  county  per  year.  For  the  report  year, 
state  funds  provided  the  entire  matching  requirements 
for  3.3  counties ;  the  other  24  being  affected  by  the 
$100  000  limitation. 

The  proposed  apportionment  for  the  1969-70  fiscal 
year  includes  an  estimated  increase  of  $429,968  over 


the  original  1968-69  budget.  This  is  composed  of  the 
additional  matching  required  for  the  10  percent  in- 
crease in  normal  FAS  apportionments  provided  for 
by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  and  on  the 
assumption  that  Section  2210.5  of  the  Streets  and 
Highways  Code  will  apply  to  the  new  "rural  second- 
ary" fund  apportionment,  thereby  requiring  addi- 
tional matching  for  that  item. 


Input 
Expenditures 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-59  1969-70 

-$16,659,847    $5,677,772  $15,458,000 


City  Streets 


City  Streets — Section  2107  of  the  Streets  and  High- 
ways Code  provides  for  an  allocation  of  funds  to  cities 
equal  to  the  net  revenue  derived  from  0.725(5  per  gal- 
lon of  gas  tax.  Tlie  moneys  accumulated  during  May. 
-June,  and  July  of  1967,  were  apportioned  by  the  de- 
partment in  August  of  1967.  The  department's  appor- 
tionment responsibilities  were  concluded  by  legislation 
effective  November  8.  1967,  at  which  time  this  re- 
sponsibility was  transferred  to  the  state  controller. 

Engineering  for  Cities — ^Until  AB  1406  became  ef- 
fective  on   August  7,   1968,   Section   2107.5   of  the 


Streets  and  Highways  Code  provided  an  allocation 
from  the  State  Highway  Fund  to  cities  for  engineer- 
ing costs  and  administrative  expenses.  The  1969-70 
and  subsequent  fiscal  year  allocations  will  be  made  by 
the  state  controller  from  the  Highway  Users  Tax 
Fund  on  basicallj^  the  same  formula.  The  1968-69  fis- 
cal year  payment  listed  below  was  made  by  the  de- 
partment in  August  of  1968. 


Input 
Expenditures 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

-$48,830,545    $1,594,079 


City  Streets  and  County  Roads 


City  Streets  and  County  Roads — Section  186.1  of 
the  Streets  and  Higliways  Code  provided  for  an  allo- 
cation of  funds  equal  to  the  net  revenue  derived  from 
1.04d  per  gallon  of  gas  tax. 

These  allocations  were  made  by  the  department 
through  October,  1967,  at  which  time  Section  186.1 
of  the  Streets  and  Highways  Code  was  repealed.  Sub- 
seqxiently,  the  allocation,  based  on  the  same  formula, 
was  made  by  the  state  controller  under  Section  2106 
of  the  Streets  and  Highways  Code. 

City  and  County  Urhan  Extensions — During  the 
year  10  projects  were  placed  under  contract  involving 
10.7  miles  of  roadway  and  3  bridges. 

Section  143.3  of  the  Streets  and  Highways  Code 
permits  the  Highway  Commission  to  allocate  money 
from  the  State  Highway  Fund  to  cities  and  counties 
for  improving  federal-aid  secondary  highways  in  ur- 
ban areas.  State  participation  is  limited  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  work;  in  addition,  $500,000  is  the 
maximum  that  can  be  allocated  to  one  agency  for  a 
fiscal  year.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  acceler- 


ate development  of  the  federal-aid  secondary  system 
in  urban  areas  to  modern  "expressway"  standards. 

Projects  are  selected,  designed  and  constructed  by 
the  local  agencies.  The  department  advances  80  per- 
cent of  the  state's  share  of  the  project  upon  award  of 
the  contract,  the  balance  being  paid  upon  project  com- 
pletion and  audit. 

In  June,  1967,  the  Highway  Commission  adopted  a 
policy  resolution  declaring  its  intention  to  budget  $5 
million  each  year  under  this  statute,  beginning  with 
the  1968-69  fiscal  year.  These  moneys  are  available 
without  regard  to  fiscal  years. 

"Wlien  the  estimated  cost  of  aU  applications  sub- 
mitted by  local  agencies  for  a  fiscal  year  exceeds  the 
amount  available,  the  projects  are  evaluated  by  the 
Department  and  priorities  established  according  to 
criteria  developed  by  a  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  department,  the  League  of  California  Cities 
and  the  County  Supervisors  Association. 


input 
Expenditures 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

-$30,009,719     $5,014,500     $4,952,000 


Emergency  Damage  Repairs — Off  State  System 

This  subprogram  covers  expenditures  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Highways  for  restoration  of  county  roads  un- 
der Flood  Eelief  Programs.  Also  included  are  costs 
of  surveys  of  damaged  nonstate  highways,  investiga- 


tion of  local  agencies'  applications  for  assi.stance  and 
administration  of  the  program. 

Input 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures   $2,909,737      -$122,556 


Actual 
1967-68 
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III.  ASSISTANCE  TO  COUNTY   ROADS,  CITY  STREETS  AND  OTH  ERS— Continued 

Work  for  Other  Agencies 

Input 


This  subprogram  records  expenditures  for  eonstrue- 
tiou.  maintenance  or  other  work  performed  for  in- 
dividuals, firms,  political  subdivisions  or  other  state 
agencies. 

All  work  is  reimbursed  and  charges  include  an  over- 
head assessment  to  cover  indirect  costs. 


Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 
State  Hishway  Fund  Projects 

Expenditures $1,817,014  $1,127,505  $710,824 

Special  Fund  Projects 

Expenditures -8,417  -                   - 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 

1969-70 

$100,218,445 

16,659,847 

48,830.545 

30,009,719 

2,909,737 

1,817,014 

-8,417 

$13,291,300 

5,677,772 
1.594.079 
5,014.500 
-122,556 
1,127,505 

$21,120,824 

15,458,000 

4,952,000 

710,824 

Totals,  Assistance  to  County  Roads,  City  Streets  and  Others- 
I'rdjram  Elements : 

County  roads 

City  streets  

County  roads  and  city  streets 

Emergency  damage  repair — o£E-state  system 

Work  for  other  agencies 

Special  fund  projects 

IV.  HIGHWAY-RAILROAD  CROSSINGS 
Grade  Separations 

In  accordance  with  Section  189  of  the  Streets  and  and  providing  that  funds  set  aside  under  this  section 

Highways  Code,  each  year  the  Public  Utilities  Com-  shall  be  available  for  allocation  and  expenditure  with- 

mission  holds  hearings  and  establishes  a  priority  list  out  regard  to  fiscal  years.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 

of  grade  separation  projects  in  cities,  counties,  and  establish  a  continuing  fund  wherein  unallocated  funds 

separation  of  grade  districts  most  urgently  in  need  are  carried  over  and  are  available  for  allocation  to 

of  construction  for  the  elimination  of  highway-rail-  projects  on  future  prioritj^  lists. 

road  grade  crossings  or  the  alteration  of  reconstruc-  The  purpose  of  the  appropriation  is  to  aid  and  en- 
tion  of  existing  grade  separations.  Pursuant  to  Section  courage  cities  and  counties  in  a  program  for  the 
190  of  the  Streets  and  Highways  Code,  the  Highway  elimination  of  hazardous  highway -railroad  grade 
Commission  is  required  to  set  aside  $5  million  each  crossings.  The  program  was  started  in  1958.  Cost  to 
year  to  assist  the  local  agencies  in  financing  these  the  Di\ision  of  Highways  for  administering  the  pro- 
projects.  After  establishment  of  the  priority  list,  local  gram  is  approximately  $1,500  for  each  project, 
agencies  have  until  August  15  of  that  year  to  file  ap-  Following  is  a  summary  of  the  number  of  projects 
plication  for  allocation  of  funds  for  projects  on  the  financed  and  the  amount  of  financing  since  the  be- 
list.  The  applications  are  filed  with  the  Division  of  ginning  of  the  program: 
Highways  where  they  are  reviewed  for  compliance  y„,                                     p"";,."'                  ^"aMoS"' 

with  legal  requirements.  Those  meeting  all  legal  re-  1958 9  $4,17'4,765 

quirements  are  allocated  funds  by  the  Highway  Com-  ^|^^ g  47710^9 

mission  in  order  of  priority  on  the  list.  Allocations  i96lIZIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII     7                      3!40o!2S5 

are  one-half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  after  1962 8  4,286,056 

deditcting  anj'-  contribution  required  to  be  made  by  1964IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIZI     8                      S^oooiooo 

the   railroad  involved.    Originally,    Section   190  pro-  IsesIZ IIi::: — I..    J  flo'eil 

vided  that  no  more  than  $5  million  could  be  allocated  1967IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII     9                      5]ooo]ooo 

in  any  one  year  and  permitted  the  Highway  Commis-  — ^                   $45  5'>0  538 
sion   to  revert  any  unallocated  funds  to   the   State 

Highway  Fund.  The  1967  Legislature  revised  Section  '"p^'*                                        i*9l*^!!^s       ^i^'sTeg        li'^yo 

190  by  removing  the  permissive  reversion  provision  Expenditures  $4,930,145  $5,089,855  $5,000,000 

Grade  Crossing  Protection  Improvements 


Local  assistance  for  grade  crossing  protection  was 
established  in  1953  by  the  Legislature  when  $500,000 
was  appropriated  from  the  State  Highway  Fund  to 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  on  the  basis  that  the 
fvinds  would  be  available  until  expended.  The  Public 


Utilities  Commission  administers  this  fund  and  makes 
appropriations  to  cities  and  counties,  on  the  basis  of 
need  as  determined  bj^  the  commission,  to  assist  the 
cities  aud  counties  in  paying  their  share  of  the  cost 
of  installing  automatic  protection  at  grade  crossings 
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on  city  streets  and  county  roads.  The  commission  can- 
not allocate  or  spend  more  than  one-half  the  city's 
and  county's  share  of  any  project.  The  original 
amount  has  been  augmented  in  several  of  the  follow- 
ing years  by  the  Legislature  as  the  need  arose. 


IV.  HIGHWAY-RAILROAD  CROSSINGS— Continued 
Grade  Crossing  Protection  Improvements — Continued 

Input 

Expenditures    


Actual  Estimated  Estimateil 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

$496,465  $1,100,000  $1,100,000 


Maintenance  of  Grade  Crossing  Protection  Devices 


In  1965  the  Legislature  added  two  sections  to  the 
Public  Utilities  Code. 

Section  1202.2  provides  that  in  apportioning  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  automatic  grade  crossing  pro- 
tection constructed  or  altered  after  October  1,  1965, 
under  Section  1202,  as  between  the  railroads  and  the 
public  agencies  affected,  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion shall  divide  such  maintenance  cost  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  cost  of  constructing  such  automatic 
grade  crossing  protection  is  divided. 

Section  1231.1  provides  that  each  year  the  Highway 
Commission  shall  set  aside  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$1  million  for  allocation  to  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  pa^nng  the  cities '  and  coiin- 
ties'  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  automatic  grade 
crossing  protection.  The  specific  amount  of  the  total 
allocation  shall  be  determined  by  the  Highway  Com- 
mission after  consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  and  shall  constitute  the 
amount  necessary  for  such  maintenance.  To  date  the 
Highway  Commission  has  set  aside  $250,000  in  the 
1966-67  Fiscal  Tear  Budget,  $260,000  in  the  1967-68 
Fiscal  Tear  Budget,  and  $350,000  in  the  1968-69 
Fiscal  Tear  Budget,  for  a  total  of  $860,000  allocated. 
According  to  the  statutes  these  funds  are  available  for 
allocation  and  expenditure  without  regard  to  fiscal 
years. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  relieve  the  rail- 
roads iu  California  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining automatic  grade  crossing  protection  at  grade 
crossings  of  public  streets  and  highways,  and  to  pass 
some  of  this  cost  on  to  the  highway  users.  Prior  to 
this  legislation  the  railroads  paid  all  of  the  costs  of 
maintenance  of  these  devices. 

There  were  many  administrative  details  to  be 
worked  out  before  the  program  could  be   put   into 


effect.  The  Public  Utilities  Commission  conducted 
numerous  meetings  and  formal  hearings  in  order  to 
explore  all  facets  of  the  various  problems.  In  March 
of  1967  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  issued  two 
decisions  setting  forth  certain  required  procedures 
and  establishing  guidelines  for  the  administration  of 
the  program.  However,  some  details  still  remained  to 
be  settled  and  some  subsequent  decisions  by  the  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  have  been  protested  by  some 
of  the  interested  parties.  These  problems  are  grad- 
ually being  worked  out  but  it  is  anticipated  that  it 
will  be  some  time  yet  before  payments  are  brought 
up  to  a  current  status. 

The  Public  LTtilities  Commission  is  administering 
this  program,  which  involves  only  grade  crossings  on 
streets  and  highwaj's  under  the  jurisdiction  of  cities 
and  counties.  Grade  crossings  on  state  highways  are 
not  included  in  the  program  and  will  be  handled  by 
the  Division  of  Highways  with  costs  to  be  paid  from 
other  funds  allocated  by  the  Highway  Commission 
from  the  State  Highway  Fund. 

Because  of  the  above  mentioned  uncertainties  in  the 
program,  no  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram can  be  made.  The  best  estimate  is  the  amount 
of  money  so  far  set  aside  by  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion, totaling  $860,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1966-67 
through  1968-69,  to  pay  the  cities'  and  counties' 
share.  It  is  obvious  that  the  cost  will  increase  each 
year  because  the  construction  and  alteration  of  grade 
crossing  protection  is  a  continuing  process  and  cross- 
ings will  be  added  to  the  program  each  year.  By 
statute,  the  maximum  cost  for  the  cities'  and  counties' 
share  of  the  program  is  $1  million  per  year. 


Input 

Expenditures 


Actual 
1967-«g 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


$350,000       $440,000 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,  Highway— Railroad  Crossings $5,426,610  $6,539,855  $6,540,000 

Program  Elements : 

Grade  separations   4,930,145  5.089,855  5,000,000 

Grade  crossing  protection  worlis  496,465  1,100,000  1,100,000 

Maintenance  of  grade  crossing  protection  devices -  350,000  440,000 


TRANSPORTATION 
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SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA   RAPID   TRANSIT   DISTRICT 


EXPENDITURES 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  (General  Funi) 


$1,626,000 


§1,159,921 


Program  Objectives 


Chapter  155,  Statutes  of  1966,  First  Extraordinary 
Session,  appropriated  funds  to  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Eapid  Transit  District  for  planning  purposes.  A 
maximuTu  of  $3,000,000  was  to  be  from  the  oil  revenue 
and  dry  gas  revenue  payable  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia during  the  1966-67  fiscal  year  after  certain  other 
appropriations  were  met.  After  the  other  appropria- 
tions were  met  the  actual  amount  available  was 
$2,785,921.  An  appropriation  of  $900,000  from  the 
Motor  Vehicle   Transportation   Tax   Fund  was  also 


made  for  the  same  purpose  and  expended  in  the  1966- 
67  fiscal  year. 

The  balance  of  $1,159,921  will  be  disbursed  to  the 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District  during 
the  fiscal  years  1968-69  and  1969-70.  The  appropria- 
tion is  available  through  October  5,  1969.  The  budget 
reflects  the  entire  balance  disbursed  in  1968-69  al- 
though it  is  possible  as  much  as  $500,000  may  not  be 
needed  by  the  district  until  1969-70. 


FOLSOM   LAKE   BRIDGE  AUTHORITY 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Folsom  L.ike  Bridge  Authority  (General  Fund)  

Need 

The  lack  of  adequate  highway  transportation  fa- 
cilities in  the  area  surrounding  the  arm  of  Folsom 
Lake,  which  extends  up  the  north  fork  of  the  Ameri- 
can River  in  Placer  and  El  Dorado  Counties,  is 
creating  a  serious  problem  in  this  rapidly  developing 
area. 

Authority 

Sections  30910  through  31041  of  the  Streets  and 
Highways  Code. 

Ohjectives 

The  authority  has  been  given  the  power  and  duty  to 
study  the  feasibility  of,  plan,  design,  finance,  con- 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

19SS-69 

1969-70 

- 

$6,300 

- 

struct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  bridge  crossing  the 
arm  of  Folsom  Lake. 

General  Description 

The  governing  board  of  the  Folsom  Lake  Bridge 
Authority  consists  of  5  members :  2  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Placer  County,  2  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  El  Dorado  County 
and  one  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Chapter  1448,  Statutes  of  1968,  appropriated  $6,300 
for  the  per  diem  allowances  of  the  board  members,  the 
executive  secretary  and  secretary  of  the  board.  The 
appropriation  plus  interest  is  to  be  repaid  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  first  sale  of  bonds. 


EXPENDITURES 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General  Fund) 


$6,300 
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Agriculture  and  Services 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

Headquarters  Office  in  Sacramento 
1 
I  Program  Objectives 

4 

5  The  overall  objective  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  to  re-establish  his  position  in  civilian  life.  It  is  also  the 

I  Affairs  is  to  contribute  to  the  general  welfare,  eco-  objective  of  the  department  to  assist  the  dependents  of 

8  nomic  well-being  and  rehabilitation  of  the  veteran  by  veterans  in  obtaining  benefits  which  may  be  available 

^^  assisting  him  in  obtaining  those  benefits  authorized  to  them  under  state  and  federal  law  because  of  the 

11  by  state  and  federal  legislation  which  will  enable  him  death  or  disability  of  the  veteran. 

12 

13  SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

14  1967-6S        196S-69        1969-70 

15  I.  Farm  and  home  loans  to  veterans $47,849,846         $46,465,988         $45,759,559 

16  II.  Veterans'  claims  and  rights 991,896  1,018,240  1,029,302 

17  III.  Educational  assistance  to  veterans'  dependents 2,533,979  2,545,605  2,571,650 

18  IV.  Care  of  sick  and  disabled  veterans 6,419,447  7,013,014  7,179,487 

19  V.  General  administration   (distributed  to  other  programs)  (194,858)  (214,041)  (190,651) 

20  

21  TOTALS,   PROGRAMS    $57,795,168         $57,042,847         $56,539,998 

22  Rei7nlursements    -70,872  -nS.S-'fi  -J,.'i9,750 

23 ■        . . 

24  NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS  $57,724,296         $.56,867,507         $56,090,248 

25  General  Fund  7.876,001             7,931.281             7,690,51,8 

26  Veterans'  Farm  and  Some  Building  Fund  of  lOJfS 48,1,1,2,^07  1,7,057',356           l,6,373,51i.5 

27  Federal  funds  1,1,05,888             1,878,870             2,017,155 

28 

29  Personnel  man-years 981.9                    988.7                    969.7 

30 

31  PROGRAM  AUGMENTATION 

32  IV.  Care  of  sick  and  disabled  veterans  (Oeneral  Fund) -                           -              $407,345 

33 

34  Personnel  man-years -                           —                        44.9 

35 

36  GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT $57,724,296         $56,867,507         $56,497,593 

37  General  Fund 7,876,001              7,031,281              8,106,893 

38  Veterans'  Farm  and  Some  Building  Fund  of  191,3 1,8, 1,1,2, ',07  1,7,057,356           1,6,373,51,5 

39  Federal  funds  a 1,1,05,888             1,878,870             2,017,155 

40 

41  Personnel  man-years 981.9                    988.7                 1,014.6 

42 

43 

44  PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS 

45 

46  1-   Intensive  Care  and  Coronary  Unit 

47 

48  The  hospital  at  the  Veterans  Home  consists  of  al-          care  must  be  scattered  throughout  the  hospital  which 

5Q  most  450  beds  with  clinics,  laboratory,  pharmacy  and          dissipates  our  skills,  increases  our  workload,  and  low- 

51  other  usual  support  functions.  However,  we  have  long          ers  the  standards  of  care  to  each  individual  patient. 

II  required  an  intensive  medical  care  unit  which  is  neces-          The  glaring  deficit  in  our  medical  care  under  modern 

54  sary  in  all  modern  hospitals.  The  lack  of  this  unit  and  standards  is  the  lack  of  an  intensive  care  unit. 

55  staff  means  that  our  patients  who  require  intensive 
57 

II  2.  Additional  Nursing  Staff— Acute  Hospital  Care 

Ql        Staffing  levels  at  the  hospital  have  long  continued  Four  of  the  13  wards  within  the  hospital  proper 

62  to  range  below  those  of  comparable  institutions  in  the  will  then  be  able  to  provide  this  type  of  care.  The 

II  nation,  and  particularly,  in  California.  In  order  to  primary   benefit  would   be   the   improvement  in  the 

65  provide  modern  emergency  and  acute  liospital  type  care  of  the  acute  and  emergency  type  patients  at  the 

66  care  on  a  limited  basis  a  modest  staffing  increase  has  Veterans  Home. 
68  been  requested. 

69 

70 

71  3.  Supervisory  Nursing  Staff 

72 

73  For  many  years  the  hospital  and  the  two  hospital  emergency  ward,  plus  emergency  outpatient  service 

,^g  annexes  at  the  Veterans  Home  have  had  only  three  during  the  night  and  on  weekends.   Obviously,  this 

76  siipervising  nurses,  plus  two  for  relief  duty,  to  pro-  supervisory  function  has  been  minimal  and  inadequate 

!J|  vide  around-the-clock  supervision  for  approximately  in  an  87.5-bed  hospital  complex  located  in  three  build- 

79  110  graduate  nurses  and  nearly  200  geriatric  nursing  ings  with  an  average  92  percent  bed  occupancy.  Like 

|0  assistants  or  hospital  aids.  These  individuals  are  as-  the   other   nursing   positions,    these   five   supervising 

82  signed  to  13  hospital  wards,  six  annex  wards,  and  an  nurse  II  's  are  urgently  required. 

go . 

84     a  Neither  receipts  nor  expenditures  of  federal  funds  are  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS   AFFAIRS — Continued 

CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 
I.  FARM   AND    HOME    LOANS  TO  VETERANS 


Need 


In  1921,  the  Legislature  recognized  the  great  public 
sentiment  that  existed  in  favor  of  rewarding  those 
native  Calif  ornians  who  served  their  country  and  state 
in  the  armedforces  during  the  war.  As  an  alternative 
to  the  bonus  system,  the  Legislature  chose  to  provide 
a  means  whereby  California  veterans  could  acquire 
homes  and  farms  at  low  down  payments  and  interest 
costs.  This  alternative,  which  used  only  the  faith  and 
credit  of  the  .state  to  guarantee  repayment  of  necessary 
bond  funds,  has  continued  to  provide  a  far  greater 
recompense  to  veterans  than  the  transitory  benefit 
aiforded  by  a  cash  bonus  drained  from  tax  moneys. 
The  Legislature  and  the  electorate  have,  through  the 


years,  reaffirmed  their  faith  in  the  Cal-Vet  Farm  and 
Home  Loan  program  by  continued  passage  of  bond 
issues. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  finance  the  purchase  of  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  farms  and  homes  for  California  vet- 
erans at  minimiun  financing  costs  within  the  limit  of 
funds  made  available  through  sale  of  veteran 's  bonds. 

Authority 

Article  4,  Section  31  of  the  California  Constitution. 
Article  3,  Chapter  6'.  Division  4  of  the  California 
Militarv  and  Veterans  Code. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 209.7       194.7 

Workload  adjustments -            18 

194.7 

$47,849,846 

$46,276,136 
189,852 

$46,465,988 

21,860 

46,444,128 

1.148,059 

2,099,308 

43,218,621 

$45,732,211 
27,348 

Totals,  Farm  and  Home  Loans  to  Vet- 
erans                                                            209.7       212.7 

194.7 

$47,849,846 

n,983 

47,831,864 

1,560,365 

2,853,238 

43,436,243 

$45,759,559 

General  Fund  

Veterans  Farm  and  Some  Building  Fund  of  19/iS 

11,845 
45,141,114 

Program  Elements : 

Property  acquisition 73            75 

69 
123 
2.7 

936,266 

1,712,029 

Loan  funding                                                       2.7           2.7 

43,111,264 

V^orhload  Information 

At  the  time  the  department's  1968-69  budget  was 
prepared,  sales  of  General  Obligation  Veterans  Bonds 
were  limited  to  $75  million  per  year.  The  maximum 
home  loan  was  $15,000.  There  were  valid  reasons  to 
believe  that  future  bond  issues  would  fail  to  win  ap- 
proval by  the  electorate.  The  Governor's  Task  Force 
on  Efficiency  and  Cost  Control  made  several  recom- 
mendations concerning  reorganization  of  the  Division 
of  Farm  and  Home  Purchases,  presumably  based  on 
these  facts  and  the  premise  that  loan  activity  would 
decline  at  an  ever-increasing  rate.  The  1968-69 
printed  budget  reflected  conditions  as  they  were  at 
that  time,  and  contemplated  closing  seven  of  thirteen 
district  offices.  The  budget  and  subsequent  legislative 
action  indicated  abolition  of  two  Assistant  Manager 
positions,  eight  Propert.y  Agent  III  positions,  and 
eight  Property  Agent  II  positions,  effective  July  1, 
1968. 

At  the  appropriate  time  for  reorganization  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proposed  1968-69  budget,  the  situ- 
ation had  changed.  A  $200  million  bond  issue  was  on 
the  June  1968  primary  ballot.  Legislation  permitting 
issuance  and  sale  of  revenue  debentures  and  increas- 
ing the  maximum  home  loan  to  $20,000  had  been  in- 
troduced, and  passage  seemed  likely.  Testimony  from 
the  State  Treasurer's  Office  before  legislative  commit- 


tees indicated  that  the  informal  limitation  on  the  sale 
of  General  Obligation  Bonds  could  be  eased. 

It  was  thought  inadvisable  to  implement  a  reorgan- 
ization plan  which  was  based  on  circumstances  that 
had  undergone  appreciable  change.  Accordingly,  all 
action  in  this  regard  was  suspended,  Tuitil  the  outcome 
and  effect  of  the  several  alternative  possibilities  could 
be  determined. 

The  $200  million  bond  issue  was  adopted  and  legis- 
lation permitting  issuance  and  sale  of  revenue  deben- 
tures was  referred  to  a  committee  for  interim  study. 
Easing  of  bond  sale  limitations  was  reaffirmed,  thus 
assuring  the  Division  that  $75  million  in  bonds  could 
be  sold  each  six  to  eight  months,  rather  than  at  twelve 
to  fifteen  month  intervals  as  in  the  past.  Legislation  to 
become  effective  November  13,  1968,  raised  the  maxi- 
mum home  loan  to  $20,000.  Based  on  the  limited  time 
for  observation  since  the  inception  of  the  higher  loan 
limit,  it  appears  that  work  demands  arising  from  the 
loan  intake  function  will  increase  by  about  50  percent, 
and  wiU  remain  at  about  this  level  for  at  least  two 
years. 

An  adequate  level  of  service  can  be  provided  by  con- 
tinuing eight  district  offices,  together  with  establishing 
a  system  of  contact  points  in  other  centers  of  loan 
activity  and  expansion  of  existing  itinerant  service. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS — Continued 

I.   FARM   AND   HOME   LOANS  TO  VETERANS— Continued 


In  the  current  fiscal  year,  18  positions  were  admin- 
istratively established,  eifective  from  July  1,  1968  to 
March  1,  1969,  to  provide  for  planning  the  orderly 
closing  of  these  offices.  From  March  1,  to  June  30, 
1969,  six  existing-  positions  are  to  be  reclassed  to  a 
supervising  level  to  provide  staffing  for  existing  dis- 
trict offices. 


The  payments  of  the  premiums  for  life  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  on  behalf  of  Cal-Vet  contract  purchas- 
ers, originally  planned  to  cease  on  June  30,  1968,  were 
continued  until  October  1,  1968  in  order/ to  provide 
reasonable  notice  of  discontinuance  to  these  purchas- 
ers. Consequently,  $410,077  was  added  in  the  current 
j^ear  to  cover  premium  payments  for  this  period. 


Property  Acquisition 


Need 


The  need  is  to  insure  that  lending  decisions  made 
are  reasonable,  that  the  property  represents  adequate 
security  for  the  loan,  that  administrative  requirements 
are  completed  and  that  all  statutory  requirements 
have  been  met. 

0  hjectives 

The  objective  is  to  formulate  reasonable  and  objec- 
tive decisions  regarding  property  value  and  borrower 
capacity  to  permit  the  lending  of  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  real  estate  while  protecting  the  securitj'  of 
the  program. 


Output 

No.  applications  received 

No.  appraisals 

No.  properties  purchased 

No.  progress  payment  loan 

No.   conditional   commitments- 
No.  plans  analyzed 

Actual 

1957-6S 

7,919 

5,800 

5,545 

237 

318 

555 

Estimated 
196S-69 

10,000 

7,500 

6,000 

250 

350 

600 

Estimated 

1969-70 

10,000 

7,500 

7,000 

275 

375 

650 

General  Description 

This  element  consists  of  the  collection  and  evalu- 
ation rf  data  concerning  the  applicant  and  of  the 
property  he  wishes  the  department  to  buy  for  him. 
Work  involved  encompasses  the  following : 

I.  Property    evaluation — Application    of    recog- 
nized appraisal  techniques  to  determine  the  value 


of  real  propertj^  and  improvements  for  lending  pur- 
poses. 

2.  Applicant  evaluation — Collection  and  evalua- 
tion of  applicant's  credit  characteristics  to  deter- 
mine his  ability  and  capacity  to  fulfill  his  contrac- 
tual obligation. 

3.  Loan  underwriting — Evaluation  of  all  factors 
which  influence  the  ultimate  lending  decision. 

4.  Acquisition  processing : 

a.  Keview  of  property  title  for  quality  stand- 
ards and  audit  of  appraisal  and  credit  decisions 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  documentation  needed  to  ac- 
complish the  transaction. 

b.  Preparation  of  escrow  instructions  and  dis- 
bnrsal  of  funds. 

c.  Provision  of  life  and  disability  insurance, 
and  of  fire  and  hazard  insurance. 

d.  Account  and  record  control — Documenta- 
tion and  establishment  of  account  records,  and 
maintenance  of  program  controls. 

Input                                                            Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Expenditures   $1,560,365  $1,148,059  .$936,266 

Personnel  man-years ±-              73  75                  69 

Tmput  Change 

In  1969-70,  additional  funds  are  proposed  to  re- 
class  3  existing  property  agent  positions  to  the  super- 
vising level. 


Loan  Service  Element 


Heed 

The  need  is  to  protect  the  program  against  pur- 
chaser default  through  legal  process,  to  implement 
revenue  collection  for  maximization  of  interest  earn- 
ings, to  execute  and  document  contract  modifications 
during  the  life  of  the  contract,  and  to  administer  in- 
surance programs  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  contracting 
parties. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  insure  the  economic  performance 
of  the  conditions  and  terms  agreed  to  in  the  contract 
between  the  borrower  and  the  division. 

Output  Actual 

1967-6S 

No.  delinquent  accounts 11,500 

No.  properties  repossessed 193 

No.  insurance  claims 7,176 

No.  contracts  in  force 125]333 


Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimatpti 
1969-70 

12,000 

200 

7,200 

125,750 

12,000 

225 

7,500 

126,000 

There  are  four  interrelated  tasks  directed  toward 
fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  contracting 
parties :  Mortgage  loan  accounting,  insurance  claim 
adjustment  and  services,  loan  contract  alterations  and 
contract  performance  services. 

General  Description 

Routine  billing,  cashiering,  account  computation 
and  writing  of  the  record  of  each  borrower 's  payments 
on  his  account  are  made. 

Insurance  services  consist  of  determination  and  ap- 
plication of  minimum  coverages  required,  and  adjust- 
ment of  fire  and  hazard  insurance  claims.  Rapid 
restoration  of  the  contract  property  is  arranged  to 
assure  satisfaction  of  the  borrower  and  to  protect  the 
department 's  interest  in  it.  Computation  and  paj^ment 
of  earned  premiums  are  made  to  the  life  and  disability 
insurer. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   VETERANS   AFFAIRS — Continued 

Loan  Service  Element — Continued 


Tlie  contract  enumerates  certain  alterations  that 
may  be  made  to  it  with  the  consent  of  the  department. 
Among  these  are  assignment  of  contract  interest,  eon- 
sent  to  rental,  change  in  legal  description  of  contract 
property,  and  necessitated  installment  changes.  Stat- 
ute permits  the  division  to  advance  funds  for  specified 
purposes.  Loans  to  repair  or  improve  the  property, 
pay  annual  property  taxes  and  improvement  assess- 
ments may  be  authorized,  and  require  alteration  of 
some  of  the  terms  of  tlie  contract. 

Contract  performance  services  are  those  tasks 
which  miist  be  performed  during  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract. Loans  are  paid  in  full  by  installments  or  are 
prepaid  in  advance.  On  execution  of  the  contract,  the 
property  is  deeded  and  the  accounting  records  are 
closed.    During    the    life    of    the    contract,    certain 


breaches  of  terms  or  conditions  may  occur.  There  is  a 
risk  element  in  any  loan,  and  not  all  borrowers  per- 
form as  agreed.  If  a  borrower  is  unwilling  or  unable 
to  comply  with  his  contract  terms,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  cancel  the  contract  and  either  force  a  sale  of 
the  property  or  to  repossess  it.  Repossessed  properties 
are  rehabilitated  and  sold  or  rented,  depending  upon 
the  housing  market. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969^-70 


Expeuditures    $2,853,238    $2,099,308    $1,712,029 

Personnel  man-years 134  1.35  123 

Input  Change 

In  1969-70,  additional  funds  are  requested  to  re- 
class  3  existing  property  agent  positions  to  the  super- 
vising level. 


Loan  Funding  Element 


Need 


To  obtain  and  manage  funds  to  maximize  attain- 
ment of  statutory  objectives  of  the  program  is  the 
need. 

Objectives 

To  establish  and  maintain  a  system  to  manage  the 
sale,  investment,  accountability  and  scheduled  repay- 
ment of  authorized  bonds  which  represent  the  pro- 
gram's funding  source  is  the  objective. 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969-70 

Bond  sales -                    1  2 

Debt  service  payments 4                    4  4 

Earnings  from  investments—  $2,174,755    $3,268,778  $2,231,312 

General  Description 

Funds  are  derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds  author- 
ized by  the  electorate,  following  legislative  enactment. 

Activities  consist  of  the  sale,  payment  of  interest, 
and  the  redemption  of  bonds.  They  are  performed  bj' 


the  Veterans '  Finance  Committee  and  the  State  Treas- 
urer's  office  in  accordance  with  statutory  provision. 
The  costs  of  such  services  are  absorbed  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  proceeds  from  bond  sales  accrue  to  the  Farm 
and  Home  Building  Fund.  These  moneys,  together 
with  prepajinent  of  outstanding  loans,  are  deposited 
in  the  States'  Surplus  Money  Investment  Pool  until 
thej^  are  required  for  authorized  purposes.  The  dif- 
ferential between  the  interest  earned  on  outstanding 
Cal-Vet  loans  and  the  average  net  interest  cost  on  all 
outstanding  bonds  provide  the  total  operating  costs 
of  the  program.  Work  involved  is  in  projecting  the 
divisions'  financial  status  at  points  in  time  to  enable 
economic  fund  management  to  meet  four  annual  bond 
paj'ments  and  to  schedule  one  or  more  bond  sales  at 
most  favorable  interest  rates. 


Input 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Actual 
1967-68 

Expenditures    $43,436,243  $43,218,621  $43,111,264 

Personnel  man-years 134  135  123 


II.  VETERANS  CLAIMS  AND   RIGHTS 


Need 


Veterans  and  their  dependents  are  entitled  to 
proper  and  full  representation  in  claims  for  benefits 
available  to  them  at  federal,  state,  or  local  levels. 
Benefit  laws  are  ver_y  complex  and  experienced  per- 
sonnel are  needed  to  apprise  claimants  of  their  rights 
and  entitlement  to  such  benefits.  Experienced  depart- 
mental claims  and  rights  personnel  are  strategicaUj'- 
located  in  close  proximit3^  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Regional  Offices  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
technical  and  specialized  representation  on  claims 
presented  to  that  agency. 

The  state  veterans  representatives  have  been  offi- 
cially recognized  by  the  Veterans  Administration  as 
personnel  of  an  approved  organization  to  represent 
veterans  and  dependents  in  the  preparation,  presen- 


tation, and  prosecution  of  claims  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  that  agency. 

The  need  also  is  evident  in  liaison  which  must  be 
maintained  between  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
the  county  veteran  service  offices  in  relation  to  devel- 
opment and  representation  of  claims  initiated  by  the 
counties.  The  county  veteran  agencies  must  be  kept 
advised  of  changes  in  laws,  policies,  and  administra- 
tion procedures. 

Objectives 

The  objectives  are : 

To  assist  veterans  and  their  dependents  in  special- 
ized representation  of  claims  for  benefits  to  which  they 
may  be  entitled  as  provided  by  federal,  state,  and  local 
laws. 
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DEPARTMEhST  OF   VETERANS   AFFAIRS — Continued 

II.  VETERANS  CLAJMS  AND   RIGHTS— Continued 


To  assist  veterans  in  establishing  California  veteran 
eligibilitj'-  status  for  farm  and  home  loans  and  educa- 
tional assistance. 

To  verify  eligibility  of  veterans  and  widows  for 
additional  points  on  state  civil  service  examinations 
due  to  military  service  or  service-connected  disabilities 
or  service-connected  death. 

To  distribute  state  support  funds  to  county  veteran 
service  offices  and  provide  technical  assistance  in  the 


preparation  of  claims  under  federal,  state,  or  local 
laws. 

Authority 

Military  and  Veterans  Code,  Sections  699.5.  970 
through  973,  and  980  through  985(h)  ;  and  Law  and 
Rules  Governing  the  California  State  Civil  Service, 
Article  4,  paragraphs  18971  through  18976. 


PROGRAJl  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Veterans  Claims  and  Rights                              42            44.5 

44.5 

,$991,896 

$1,018,240 

$1,029,302 

Generul  Ftind                                                 

i68M^ 

493,782 

503,492 

523,S'r4 

524,458 

525,810 

Program  Elements : 

Claims  representation                                         25.4         31.2 

31.2 

313,826 

361,437 

369,983 

Cal-Vet  eligibiUty                                               4.2           4.1 

4.1 

38,406 

39,153 

39,600 

4.1 

38.610 

39,375 

39,904 

Field  services 8.2           5.1 

5.1 

601,054 

578,275 

579.815 

Claims  Representation 


Need 


The  need  of  this  element  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  eomplesitj^  of  federal  and  state  laws  requires  ex- 
perienced personnel,  conversant  with  operating  pro- 
cedures, to  protect  the  rights  of  the  veteran  and  his 
dependents. 

Objectives 

To  assist  veterans  and  their  dependents  in  special- 
ized representation  of  claims  for  benefits  to  which 
they  may  be  entitled  as  provided  by  federal,  state, 
or  local  laws  is  the  objective. 

Output 

In  measuring  and  projecting  output  data,  workload 
indicators  are  derived  directly  from  the  number  of 
veterans  existing  in  several  diif erent  categories.  Long- 
range  workload  is  determined  by  the  number  of  per- 
sons being  separated  from  the  armed  forces  every 
day.  For  reporting  facilities,  different  work  activities 
have  been  reduced  to  two  common  denominators; 
namely,  "awards"  and  "interviews."  Grouped  nnder 
the  award  indicator  are  all  tj'pes  of  veteran  awards 
such  as  compensation,  pension,  dependent  awards,  in- 
surance awards,  federal  education  awards  and  such 
support  activities  as  rating  reviews,  appeal  prepara- 
tion, and  other  miscellaneous  awards.  Statistics  come 
from  the  two  branch  oiBce  operations  and  are  actual 
workload  statistics.  The  interviews  indicator  is  com- 
posed of  personal  and  telephone  interviews  connected 
with  the  veteran  programs.  These  two  indicators  rep- 
resent output  of  both  branch  offices  as  well  as  the 
headquarters  office. 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Awards 59,710  72,960  82,070 

Internews 41,524  47,000  51,000 


General  Description 

As  a  bona  fide  representative  of  the  claimant 
through  power  of  attorney  assignment,  the  claims 
representative  obtains  legal  documents  and  medical 
evidence  in  support  of  the  claim,  and  represents  the 
veteran  at  the  time  of  hearing  before  the  Veterans 
Administration  rating  board.  On  an  appeal  of  the 
initial  decision  of  the  rating  board,  a  brief  is  pre- 
pared developing  all  pertinent  facts.  Claims  are  fully 
developed  and  represented  bj^  state  veterans  repre- 
sentatives with  technical  and  specialized  Imowledge 
in  the  fields  of  compensation,  pension,  insurance,  and 
other  veteran  benefits.  Offices  are  maintained  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  close  to  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Regional  Offices  for  ready  access  to  veterans' 
confidential  claims  folders. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures $313,826 

Personnel  man-years 25.4 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$361,437 
31.2 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$369,983 
31.2 


It  is  estimated  that  the  present  number  of  service- 
men in  Vietnam  will  continue  and,  more  than  likely, 
there  will  be  an  escalation  of  troops  so  long  as  hostile 
action  continues.  We  cannot  project  workload  figures 
on  more  than  one  year  of  Vietnam  activities  due  to 
the  constant  efforts  to  obtain  some  sort  of  cease-fire 
agreement.  Workload  is  directly  related  to  age  groups 
of  veterans  of  all  wars.  The  average  World  War  II 
veteran  is  47  years  of  age.  As  he  grows  older,  his 
needs  for  pension  and  medical  care  wiU  increase.  Our 
services  will  increase  proportionately. 

The  projected  workload  increase  through  1969-70  is 
due  to  constant  review  and  reopening  factors  that 
are  a  basic  part  of  the  workload  indicators.  These 
grow  proportionately  with  new  claims  received.  This 
does  not  occur  in  the  Cal-Vet  eligibility  and  veterans 
preference  elements. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  VETERANS   AFFAIRS — Continued 

II.  VETERANS  CLAIMS  AND   RIGHTS— Continued 
Cal-Vet  Eligibility 


yeed 


Before  the  Division  of  Farm  and  Home  Purchases 
can  process  an  application  for  a  loan,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  veteran  establish  his  eligibility.  He  must  sub- 
mit a  copy  of  his  honorable  discharge  together  with 
other  supporting  documents.  He  must  have  served  at 
least  90  days,  part  of  ■(vliich  was  during  a  Avar  period, 
or  have  received  an  Armed  Forces  Expeditionary 
JMedal.  For  a  widow  to  be  eligible,  tlie  veteran  must 
have  made  application  before  his  death,  or  she  must 
furnish  evidence  that  her  liusband  resided  in  Califor- 
nia six  months  prior  to  his  entrance  into  service  and 
that  his  death  was  the  result  of  military  serAace. 

Ohjectices 

The  objective  is  to  assist  veterans  obtain  proper 
housing  with  a  minimum  down  payment,  minimum 
interest  rate,  and  maximum  insurance  coverage.  The 
law  is  designed  to  pro'^'ide  a  letter  of  credit  for  $20,- 
000  that  would  be  otherwise,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
obtainable. The  Cal-Yet  eligibilit}-  adjudication  ele- 
ment also  provides  a  certificate  of  eligibility  for  use 
in  claiming  educational  benefits.  The  obligations  of 
the  educational  element  will  be  covered  under  the  ed- 
ucational program. 

Output 

Indicators  for  this  element  are  derived  solely  from 
applications  received.  Since  the  end  result  of  an  ap- 


plication is  an  award,  "awards"  and  "interviews" 
are  again  used  as  workload  indicators.  The  award  in- 
dicator accurately  reports  the  applications  allowed 
and  denied  and  includes  an  additional  10  percent 
miscellaneous  factor  for  correspondence,  personnel 
board  certifying  lists,  contract  label  stickers,  and 
other  minor  activities.  The  interview  factor  is  Cal- 
Vet  personal  interviews  plus  Cal-Vet  telephone  inter- 
views. These  indicators  are  based  on  the  Sacramento 
office  only. 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

19S7-6S  196&-69  1969-70 

Awards    19,755           20.000  20.000 

Interviews 13,414           14,000  14,000 

General  Description 

The  first  step  in  obtaining  a  Cal-Vet  loan  is  to  make 
application  for  a  certificate  of  eligibility.  Sacramento 
headquarters  office  has  counter  service  available  to  vet- 
erans who  desire  personal  assistance.  Adjudication 
procedures  are  conducted  and  certificates  are  issued 
only  by  the  headquarters  ofSce. 

Input  Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-€9 

Expenditures .$.38,400  $39,153 

Personnel  man-years 4.2  4.1 

Cal-Vet  loan  applications  from  Vietnam  veterans 
now  are  causing  a  workload  increase  of  about  10  per- 
cent. World  "War  II  applications  still  lead  Korean  ap- 
plications by  a  small  fraction,  and  "World  "War  I  ap- 
plications are  practically  nonexistent. 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$39,600 
4.1 


Veterans  Preference 


2feed 

California  recognizes  the  disadvantage  in  which  the 
veteran  and  his  widow  have  been  placed  in  competi- 
tion with  other  ci^dlians  because  of  time  spent  in  mili- 
tary service.  To  compensate,  the  state  has  established 
in  its  civil  service  structure  the  provision  of  granting 
additional  points  on  examinations. 

Oijeetives 

The  objective  is  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  vet- 
erans and  widows  to  additional  points  on  civil  service 
examinations.  Where  a  veteran  has  a  compensable 
service-connected  disability,  he  is  entitled  to  an  addi- 
tional number  of  points. 

Output 

Indicators  for  this  element  are  devised  solely  from 
the  applications  received.  Since  the  end  result  of  an 
application  is  an  award,  the  workload  indicators  are 
again  labeled  awards  and  interviews.  The  award  in- 
dicator reports  the  applications  allowed  and  denied. 
The  interviews  indicator  reports  the  personal  inter- 
views plus  telephone  interviews.  These  indicators  are 
based  on  the  Sacramento  office  onlj\ 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  195S-69  1969-70 

Awards 17.624  18,000  18,000 

Interviews - 11,035  12,000  12,000 


General  Description 

The  veteran  or  widow  must,  prior  to  or  at  the  time 
of  the  civil  service  examination,  submit  an  application 
for  preference.  A  determination  must  be  made  as  to 
whether  the  period  of  service  or  the  receipt  of  a  cam- 
paign medal  meets  the  eligibility  requirements.  If  a 
service-connected  disability  is  indicated,  proof  of  this 
must  be  obtained  from  the  military  service  or  the 
Veterans  Administration.  When  the  examination  has 
been  taken  the  Personnel  Board  submits  a  list  of  ap- 
plicants to  the  department.  This  list  must  be  checked 
against  the  eligibility  files  and  tlie  notation  made 
whether  he  shoidd  be  given  no  points,  points  for  serv- 
ice, or  additional  points  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability. 

Input 

Expenditures 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
196S-€9 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$38,610 
4.2 

,$39,375 
4.1 

$39,904 
4.1 

Veterans  preference  applications  now  are  causing 
a  workload  increase  of  12  percent.  This,  like  the  Cal- 
Vet  eligibility  element,  should  remain  constant  in 
future  years  due  to  the  loss  of  older  veterans  being 
offset  by  the  applications  of  young  veterans  returning 
from  military  service. 


Need 

EffectiTe  liaison  with  the  55  county  veteran  service 
offices  throughout  the  State  of  California  is  impera- 
tive. By  regular  visitation,  constant  review  is  made  of 
the  operations  to  determine  that  state  support  funds 
are  properly  expended  and  that  reporting  procedures 
are  standardized  as  much  as  possible.  Services  to  state 
and  military  hospitals  and  other  agencies  are  vitally 
needed  so  that  eligible  veterans  and  their  dependents 
receive  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  federal 
and  state  law. 

Objectives 

The  objective  is  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
county  veteran  service  offices  and  other  agencies  and 
distrilDute  state  support  funds  in  accordance  with  es- 
tablished policy. 

The  field  service  element  contacts  county  veteran 
service  offices  and  discusses  the  reporting  procedures 
concerning  activities  and  assistance  provided  the  vet- 
eran and  his  dependent.  Training  programs  are  given 
so  that  personnel  will  be  familiar  with  current  federal 
and  state  laws  and  procedures  by  which  benefits  may 
be  obtained. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS   AFFA5RS — Continued 

II.  VETERANS  CLAIMS  AND    RIGHTS— Continued 
Field  Services 


Output 

In  measuring  and  projecting  output  data,  the  work- 
load indicator  is  the  number  of  personal  contacts  made 
on  scheduled  visits  to  any  of  the  numerous  field 
offices ;  namely,  county  veteran  service  offices,  military 
hospitals,  state  hospitals,  California  Veterans  Home, 
Veterans  Administration  hospitals,  Reno  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Center,  and  other  visits  such  as  to  county 
auditors,  etc. 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  19SS-69  1969-70 

Field   contacts   4,825  4,900  4,900 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $101,064 

Personnel  man-years 8.2 

County  subvention    (farm  and 

home   fund)    $499,990       $500,000       $500,000 

This  element  is  expected  to  remain  constant  over  the 
next  several  years  as  the  number  of  county  veteran 
service  offices  is  not  expected  to  increase.  Increased 
legislation  at  both  state  and  federal  levels  will  make 
it  even  more  vital  that  liaison  with  these  offices  be 
continued.  Supervision  of  field  service  personnel  will 
be  at  the  branch  office  level  and  two  positions  in  the 
Sacramento  headquarters  office  have  been  eliminated. 


Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$78,275 
5.1 

$79,815 
5.1 

III.   EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  VETERANS  AND  VETERANS'  DEPENDENTS 


Need 


Educational  assistance  for  veterans  restores  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  those  veterans  who  were  not 
permitted  to  continue  schooling  due  to  military  serv- 
ice. It  provides  vocational  readjustment  and  extends 
the  benefits  of  higher  education  for  qualified  veterans, 
helping  the  state  maintain  a  reservoir  of  trained  man- 
power including  engineers,  doctors,  scientists,  and 
trade  technicians. 

Educational  assistance  also  is  needed  to  provide 
equal  opportunities  for  education  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, widows,  and  wives  of  deceased  or  totally  dis- 
abled veterans  and  to  assist  such  dependents  in  attain- 
ing educational  advancement  which  may  have  been 
denied  due  to  the  death  or  total  disability  of  the 
veteran.  California  has  recognized  the  obligation  to 


assist  in  the  education  of  dependents  of  veterans  who 
died  or  were  seriously  disabled  because  of  military 
service. 

Ohjectives 

The  objectives  are : 

To  assist  qualifying  veterans  in  continuing  their 
education  and  reaching  their  occupational,  educa- 
tional, or  professional  objective. 

To  provide  educational  assistance  to  eligible  de- 
pendents of  veterans  who  died  or  were  totally  dis- 
abled because  of  military  service. 

Authoriti/ 

Military  and  Veterans  Code.  Sections  981.1  through 
981.8  and  Sections  890  through  899. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-63 


-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,  Educational  Assistance  to  Vet- 
erans' Dependents 

Oetieral  Fund 

Veterans  Farm  and  Home  Building  Fund  of  IQJ/S- 


14.5 


14 


14 


.$2,533,979 

S,531.SiS 

2,136 


$2,545,605 

2,5.'/S,/,S.5 

2,120 


$2,571,650 

2,569.302 

2,3J,8 


Need 


Educational  Assistance  for  Dependents 

Ohjectives 


89 
90 
91 


This  element  assists  dependents  of  veterans  in  reach- 
ing educational  or  vocational  goals  which  cotdd  not 
otherwise  be  attained  because  of  the  service-connected 
death  or  disability  of  the  veteran. 


To  provide  financial  assistance  to  those  dependents 
who  wish  to  enter  training  and  to  offer  them  an  in- 
centive to  reach  .an  educational  objective  is  the 
objective. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   VETERANS   AFFAIRS — Continued 

III.   EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  VETERANS  AND  VETERANS'  DEPENDENTS— Continued 
Educational  Assistance  for  Dependents — Continued 


Output 

In  measuring  and  projecting  output  data,  the  "work- 
load indicators  are  derived  directly  from  the  number 
of  dependents  enrolled  under  the  program  and  the 
number  of  students  and  school  personnel  contacted. 
Enrollment  reports  are  received  at  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter  or  semester  of  the  school  year. 


Enrollment  reports  processed  _ 
Interviews 

Actual 
1967-68 
16.149 
9,715 

Estimated 
196S-69 
1C.200 
9.S00 

Estimated 
1969-70 
16.500 
9,900 

General  Description 

The  dependents  assistance  element  provides  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  unremarried  widows,  wives  of 
totally  disabled  veterans,  and  the  children  of  deceased 
or  totally  disabled  veterans  as  the  result  of  active 
military  ser^ace.  A  dependent  child  must  be  over  14 
years  of  age  or  have  entered  the  ninth  grade  and  be  a 
native  of  or  have  resided  in  California  for  five  of  the 
nine  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  applica- 
tion. A  dependent  widow's  entitlement  to  a  maximum 
of  48  months  of  training  will  terminate  on  remarriage. 

A  maximum  of  $50  per  month  will  be  paid  for  full- 
time  attendance  at  the  college  or  trade  school  level. 
and  $20  per  month  for  high  school.  Above  the  high 
school  level,  additional  pajTnents  may  be  made  for 
tuition  and  fees.  Dependents  cannot  receive  assistance 
under  the  program  if  eligible  for  federal  educational 
benefits  or  duplicate  assistance  from  any  other  govern- 
mental source. 


Departmental  representatives  counsel  students  re- 
garding educational  objectives,  review  scholastic 
progress,  and  confer  with  school  officials  regarding 
progress  of  individual  students  in  problem  eases;  ad- 
vise students  of  waj's  to  best  utilize  federal  as  well  as 
state  educational  benefits  to  the  completion  of  training 
programs.  Home  contact  with  parents  is  often  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  counseling  procedure  for  dependents. 
TVlien  necessary,  other  counseling  and  guidance  facili- 
ties are  obtained.  They  review  applications  and  author- 
ize expenditures  to  qualified  dependents ;  audit,  review, 
and  analyze  all  enrollment  reports  to  determine 
whether  satisfactory  grades  have  been  maintained; 
obtain  verification  from  the  Veterans  Administration 
of  service-connected  death  or  disability  and  obtain 
audits  of  students  federal  entitlement  for  purposes  of 
gaining  extensions  of  training  time  or  revisions  in 
federal  decisions. 


Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Expenditures ^-__       §181,079 

Personnel  man-years 14.5 

Pa.vments  to  dependents  ___    $2,352,900 


Estimated 
196S-69 
$192,280 
14 
$2,353,325 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$193,325 

14 

$2,378,325 


It  is  estimated  that  the  casualty  list  in  Vietnam  will 
continue  at  the  same  level  and  dependents  of  this  con- 
flict will  offset  those  of  the  "World  "War  II  and  Korean 
conflict  who,  at  present,  represent  the  majority  of 
enrollments  under  the  dependents  program.  A  $25,000 
increase  in  the  budget  year  is  to  provide  for  increased 
tuition  costs  of  veterans'  dependents. 


IV.  CARE  OF  SICK  AND  DISABLED  VETERANS   (HOME  AND   HOSPITAL) 


Need 


Every  disabled  or  aged  veteran  requires  food,  shel- 
ter, and  medical  care  to  some  degree.  Whether  the 
needs  of  the  veteran  are  provided  in  full  or  in  part  is 
based  on  many  factors  including  but  not  limited  to. 
the  financial  status  of  the  veteran  or  some  member  of 
his  family,  the  philosophy  of  the  veteran,  the  availa- 
bility of  care  in  his  community  through  various  state 
and  federal  programs,  and  the  awareness  of  the  vet- 
eran that  such  care  is  available.  The  increasing  dis- 
abilities of  a  veteran  population  that  is  also  aging,  re- 
quires the  maintenance  of  the  State  Veterans  Home 
and  Hospital  to  provide  such  care. 

Objectives 

As  the  only  veterans  home  operated  by  the  State  of 
California,  the  objective  of  the  home  and  hospital  is 
to  care  for  sick  and  disabled  veterans  who  seek  admis- 
sion and  who  choose  to  remain  there  by  providing :  (1) 
the  best  domieiliaries,  food,  medical  care,  and  services 
possible  for  qualified  war  veterans  who  require  and 
request  domiciliary  care;  (2)  the  numbers  and  the 
quality  of  staffing  to  maintain  a  general  medical-sur- 
gical hospital  that  meets  the  needs  of  the  veterans  ad- 


mitted, and  which  further  meets  the  level  of  medical 
service  required  by  the  cosupporting  U.S.  Veterans 
Administration  and  the  community;  (3)  a  rehabilita- 
tion program  that  encompasses  both  professional  and 
recreational  activities,  designed  to  benefit  both  domi- 
ciliary and  hospital  members  by  increasing  their  self 
sufficiency,  interest  in  life,  physical  and  mental  well- 
being,  and  their  span  of  life;  and  (4)  efficient,  eco- 
nomic and  qualified  administration  and  services  re- 
quired to  meet  the  other  objectives. 

Avthority 

Military  and  Veterans  Code,  Sections  1010  through 
1049 ;  California  Administrative  Code,  Title  12,  Chap- 
ter 2  (Administrative  Rules)  ;  Eules  and  Regulations 
of  the  U.S.  Veterans  Administration;  and  Policies  of 
the  California  Veterans  Board. 

General  Description 

By  answering  the  needs  of  the  aged  and  disabled 
veteran,  the  Veterans  Home  of  California  now  oper- 
ates the  largest  general  medical-surgical  hospital  in 
the  state  system  and  one  of  the  largest  geriatric  facili- 
ties in  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  largest  domiciliary 
function  of  any  state. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS — Continued 

IV.  CARE  OF  SICK  AND   DISABLED  VETERANS    (HOME  AND    HOSPITAL)— Continued 


The  home  accepts  for  membership  those  aged  and 
disabled  war  veterans  who  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, have  been  residents  of  California  at  least  five 
years  immediatelj^  prior  to  admission,  and  who  are 
also  eligible  for  hospitalization  or  domiciliary  care  in 
a  U.S.  veterans  facility  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  U.S.  Veterans  Administration. 

The  veterans  home  iacludes  eight  domiciliaries 
with  a  total  capacity  of  1,942  beds,  an  875-bed  gen- 
eral medical-surgical  hospital  complex,  nurse  and  em- 
ployees quarters,  a  domiciliary  kitchen  with  840-seat 
dining  room,  a  hospital  kitchen  with  three  dining 
rooms  seating  340,  recreational  facilities,  and  full  sup- 


port activities  located  on  200  landscaped  and  500  un- 
developed acres  near  Yountville,  Napa  County. 

Veterans  who  are  admitted  to  the  home  may  leave 
at  their  option.  Legislation  was  enacted  this  year 
(Ch.  797)  which  requires  members  of  the  home  to 
paj^  to  the  state  an  amount  equal  to  that  received  from 
the  federal  Veterans  Administration  and  identified  as 
an  aid  and  attendance  allowance.  This  amount  will  be 
collected  from  all  recipients  except  those  that  have 
mves,  dependent  children,  or  dependent  parents.  The 
amount  will  vary  but  will  not  exceed  $100  per  month 
under  present  laws. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 704.S       710.7 

Workload  adjustments -  -hI 


70S.7 

_9 


704.8      706.7      706.7 


Totals,    Care     of     Sick    and     Disabled 
Veterans  (Home  and   Hospital) 

General  Fund 

Veterans  Farm  and  Home  Building  Fund  of  19^3 

Federal  funds 

Reimhursetnents    

Program  Elements : 

Domiciliary  care  and  services 124  123 

Hospital  care  and  services 554.8       557.7 

Rehabilitation  care  and  services 26  26 


123 
556.7 

27 


8,419,447 


$6,419,447 

4,85S,1H 

8J,,533 

1405,SSS 

70,872 

1,476,686 

4,641,203 

301,558 


$7,060,056 

-47,042 


$7,013,014 

Ji,872,15i 

86,650 

1,878,870 
175M0 

1,590,758 
5,097,402 

324,854 


$7,309,905 
-130,418 


$7,179,487 

4,614,909 

97,673 

2.017,155 
U9,750 

1, .565,337 

5,294,488 

319,662 


Domiciliary  Care  and  Services 

^^^f"^  To  provide  articles  and  services  which  the  members 

The  basic  needs  of  man  for  food,  shelter,  and  medi-  cannot  provide  for  themselves,  including  medical  care 

cine  are  compounded  for  the  citizen  who  returns  from  through  the  domiciliary  treatment  center  and  the  hos- 

war  as  a  disabled  veteran.  This  disablement,  and  the  P^^^^  ^^i^^«'  supervision   recreation  and  reliabilitation 

disability  of  age,  tend  to  limit  his  abilitv  to  work,  to  ,   ^o  permit  the  members  to  conduct^  programs  and 

have  sufficient  income  to  answer  his  needs,  and  often  ^""f:^'  interests  compatible  to  their  betterment  and 

destroys  the  motivation  and  mental  capacity  to  re-  ''''^^''''  ^'™^^'^<^-  ^^*  necessary,  rules  and  regulations, 

main  a  contributory  part  of  the  communitj'.  For  such,  output  Actual         Estimated        E5timated 

domiciliary  (institutional)  living  is  a  requirement.  ^^,  ,    .  ^^^^T^L       ^^^^l,       "^^IL 

™,       T     ,.  r.   T       ■   -T  T  Total  population   1537  1431  1336 

Ihe  decline  oi  domiciliary  occupancy  over  the  past  Total   present    (for   federal 

14  years  has  not  removed  the  need  for  the  service.  reimbursement)    146S  1380  1294 

Despite  Medicare,  medical,  and  the  federal  Veterans  AdmLsi'onA^admSnri::  428  359  345 

Administration   provisions,    the    California   Veterans  Discharges  (other  than 

Home  domiciliary  service  remains  vital  to  many  vet-  Delfths^^^    177  215  230 

erans.  For  some,  it  is  their  only  home,  while  for  others  Intrafaeflity  transfersZIIII  2118  2150  2004 

it  is  their  avenue  to  long-term  medical  care.  Veterans  ■  ;  n      -w 

know  tliat  the  present  federal  Veterans  Administra- 
tion policy  of  discharging  a  patient  from  the  Veterans  The  domiciliary  service  today  consists  of  four  occu- 

Administration  Hospital  when  he  has  reached  maxi-  Pied  domiciliaries  housing  over  600  male  members  and 

mum  hospital  benefits  would  not  give  them  the  con-  0°^  domiciliary  for  53  women  members.  (Three  domi- 

tinued  medical  care  they  may  need.  "'I'^^'^l  ^''e  vacant,  two  of  which  would  be  ready 

withm  90  days  for  male  occupancy  if  a  sudden  input 

Oljectives  of  veterans  occurred.) 

Daily  supervision  of  the  members  is  carried  out  by 

The  objectives  are :  ■  both  civil  service  personnel  and  member  employees. 

To  provide  living  facilities  for  cjualified  veterans  The  domiciliaries  contain  sleeping  quarters,  laundry 

where  they  can  live  under  conditions  that  promote  rooms,    and    recreational    and    administrative    areas, 

their  health  and  contentment.  Domiciliary  members  receive  their  meals  in  the  840- 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  VETERANS   AFFAIRS— Continued 

IV.  CARE  OF  SICK  AND   DISABLED  VETERANS   (HOME  AND   HOSPITAL)— Continued 
Domiciliary  Care  and  Services — Continued 


seat  main  dining  room  and  receive  outpatient  medical 
care  at  the  domiciliary  medical  treatment  center,  as 
well  as  inpatient  care  in  the  hospital. 

Although  the  requirements  remain  for  domiciliary 
members  to  be  capable  of  accepting  specific  housekeep- 
ing duties,  and  thus  contributing  toward  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  home,  this  is  not  so  in  fact.  The  advanced 
age  of  the  majority  of  members  precludes  relying  on 
them  for  any  maintenance  except  for  small  tasks  of 
short  duration.  Those  members  who  can  fill  a  full  as- 


signment, even  on  a  limited  production  level,  take  em- 
ployment at  the  home  and  are  paid  from  one  of  three 
funds,  including  general  funds.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
home  will  soon  have  to  find  alternative  methods  of 
maintaining  operations,  rather  than  continued  reli- 
ance on  any  member  help. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $1,476,686 

Personnel  man-years 124 


Estimated 
1968-69 
$1,590,758 
123 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$1,565,337 
123 


Hospital  Care  and  Services 


Need 


The  need  for  hospitalization  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
creasing and  constant  demand  for  hospital  care,  both 
in  the  state  and  the  nation. 

Medical  techniques  permit  more  persons  to  live 
longer,  but  this  extended  life  often  adds  to  their  dis- 
abilities. 

Compounding  the  problem  of  how  to  provide  in- 
creasingly costly  medical  care  for  the  aged  veteran  at 
the  home  is  the  fact  that  all  members,  once  they  are 
admitted,  may  elect  to  remain  at  the  home  for  as  long 
as  they  wish,  except  for  those  who  recover  completely 
from  their  disabilities,  or  who  are  discharged  for  dis- 
ciplinary reasons.  During  their  stay  at  the  home  there 
is  only  a  limited  requirement  for  them  to  contribute 
financially  toward  their  own  maintenance. 

Despite  any  designs,  and  in  contrast  to  a  declining 
domiciliary  need,  the  facts  support  the  premise  that 
the  hospital  care  and  nursing  service  at  the  home 
will  be  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  steadily  aging 
veteran  population. 

To  fail  to  maintain  this  service,  or  to  fail  to  keep  it 
at  the  professional  level  required,  would  be  to  force 
the  veteran  member  into  other  medical  programs  which 
are  more  costly,  both  to  state  and  veteran. 

A  1967  compilation  indicates  an  average  daily  cost 
of  $32.31  per  day  based  on  54  county  hospitals.  During 
the  same  period,  the  veterans  home  hospital  daily  costs 
per  patient  were  $22.10.  An  accounting  firm  has  now 
established  a  revised  cost  accounting  system  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  law  for  those  participating  in  the 
Medicare  and  medical  programs.  The  firm  established 
a  daily  basic  hospital  cost  of  $22.58  and  $8.59  for 
extended  care  under  the  Medicare  program. 

Ohjectives 

The  objectives  are : 

To  maintain  an  875-bed  general  medical-surgical 
hospital,  in  conformity  with  all  pertinent  medical 
requirements,  that  provides  medical  care  to  meet  the 
many  needs  of  the  veterans  admitted  as  domiciliary 
members  of  the  home. 


To  provide  medical  care  and  nursing  care  for  those 
members  of  the  home  who  have  been  transferred  from 
domiciliary  to  the  hospital  for  either  acute  or  chronic 
care  because  of  disabilities  that  have  become  evident 
or  more  serious  after  the  member 's  admission  to  domi- 
ciliary care. 

To  use  all  available  resources  to  provide  medical 
care,  especially  in  the  geriatric  field,  for  those  veterans 
admitted  directly  to  the  hospital  through  the  U.S. 
Veterans  Administration  County  Veterans  Service 
Offices,  or  other  appropriate  channels. 


Output 


Actual 
1967-68 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


148,688    150,000   150,000 


129,673 
15,780 


128,000 
13,400 


128,000 
12,144 


70,000  70,000 


Hospital  patient-days  (90  per- 
cent of  maximum) 

Annex    patient-days    (90    per- 
cent of  maximum) 

Outpatient  visits  (domiciliary) 

Clinical  services  performed 
(pathology,  radiology, 
clinical,  surgical) 64,872 

General  Description 

The  veterans  home  hospital  is  an  accredited  general 
medical-surgical  hospital  complex  of  875  beds.  It  is  a 
round-the-clock  operation  and  includes  10  components : 
hospital  administration,  medicine,  surgery,  neuropsy- 
chiatry, pharmacy,  radiology,  pathology,  dental,  social 
services,  and  contractual  consultants.  The  services 
and  beds  are  housed  in  a  main  hospital  building  and 
two  hospital  annexes. 

The  hospital  is  staffed  with  21  doctors,  109  nurses, 
196  aids  or  geriatric  nursing  assistant,  and  related 
technicians,  all  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
chief  medical  ofBcer. 

Since  January  1965,  the  hospital  has  provided  care 
defined  as  nursing  care  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion; hospital  and  extended  care  under  the  Medicare 
law  since  the  inception  of  the  program ;  and  intends  to 
participate  in  the  state  medical  program.  All  of  these 
programs  result  in  either  reimbursement  or  revenue  to 
the  state. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Expenditures    $4,641,203 

Personnel  man-years 554.8 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$5,097,402    $5,294,488 
557.7  556.7 


31—4315     P 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS — Continued 

IV.  CARE  OF  SICK  AND   DISABLED  VETERANS   (HOME  AND   HOSPITAL)— Continued 

Rehabilitation  Care  and  Services 


Weed 

No  veteran  enters  the  home  who  is  not  disabled  to 
some  degree.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  disabilities 
compound  with  age,  and  the  "domino  effects"  of  one 
disability  contributes  toward  the  development  of  an- 
other. Unless  the  nation  and  the  state  were  to  return 
to  the  dark  philosophy  of  simply  "storing"  the  aged 
veterans  in  a  cubicle  until  their  death,  the  philosophy 
and  the  program  of  rehabilitation  must  be  accepted 
which  adds  to  the  physical  and  mental  well  being  of 
the  veteran,  to  his  dignity,  and  to  the  "whole  man" 
concept. 

On  a  purely  monetary  basis  it  is  a  sound  program, 
for  each  member  motivated  and  equipped  to  assist 
himself  in  some  degree  enables  the  home  to  maintain 
him  longer  outside  the  high-cost  hospital-care  level. 
When  the  approximate  daily  cost  of  $4.30  per  domi- 
ciliary member  is  compared  with  the  cost  of  more 
than  $22.58  per  day  per  hospital  member,  it  is  evident 
that  rehabilitation  answers  a  medical  and  a  fiscal  need. 

Workload  Changes 

In  the  current  year,  an  additional  account  clerk  was 
established  to  handle  increasing  Medicare  work.  This 
position  is  proposed  for  the  budget  year.  The  position 
of  Medical  Deputy  Director  has  been  transferred  or- 
ganizationally to  the  Veteran's  Home  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Administration  in  the  budget  year.  A  net  re- 
duction of  5  member  positions  in  the  current  and 
budget  years  reflect  civil  service  classification  of  posi- 
tions which  can  no  longer  be  filled  bj'  home  members. 

Oijectives 

The  objectives  are: 

To  employ  all  available  rehabilitation  techniques 
and  activities  that  will  better  equip  the  member  to 
maintain  his  capabilities  and  overcome  some  of  his  dis- 
abilities. 

To  employ  all  available  techniques  and  resources  to 
assist  the  hospital  or  domiciliary  patient  who  has  been 
afflicted  by  a  stroke,  loss  of  limb,  paralysis,  or  other 
ability-limiting  ailments,  incurred  or  worsened  after 
admission. 


To  maiatain  a  rehabilitation  ward  in  which  the  most 
serious  cases  of  rehabilitation  need  can  be  brought  to 
the  concentrated  attention  of  selected  rehabilitation 
specialists.  To  correlate  all  rehabilitation  techniques 
with  general  medical  programming  designed  to  return 
a  member  to  a  higher  level  of  self -care  thus  enabling 
him  to  return  to  a  more  normal  way  of  life  outside  the 
sheltered  environment  of  continued  special  care. 

To  provide  those  areas  of  arts,  crafts,  hobbies  and 
recreation  that  encourage  disabled  members  to  par- 
ticipate, thus  adding  to  their  well  being  and  delaying 
the  time  they  need  higher  cost  nursing  and  medical 
care. 


Output 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Physical  therapy  treatments 

Occupational     therapy     treat- 
ments    

Craft-workshop  visits 

4,323 

10,944 
49,449 

4,500 

11,000 
34,600 

4,500 

11,000 
24,900 

General  Description 

Eehabilitation  care  and  services  function  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  chief  medical  officer. 

Activities  within  rehabilitation  include:  Activities 
planning  committee;  planned  activities  assignments; 
occupational  therapj^ ;  physical  therapy ;  rehabilitation 
ward ;  sheltered  workshops ;  arts  and  crafts  and  volun- 
teer services. 

Members  are  interviewed,  counseled  and  brought 
into  an  individually  designed  rehabilitation  program 
consistent  with  their  abilities,  medical  needs,  and  per- 
sonal desires.  Eehabilitation  plans  for  members  range 
from  a  periodic  walk  to  concentrated  actions  of  thera- 
pists and  medical  personnel  within  a  rehabilitation 
ward. 

Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Expenditures    $301,558 

Personnel  man-years 26 

Workload  Adjustment 

A  physical  occupational  therapist  is  proposed  to  co- 
ordinate all  rehabilitation  to  insure  maximum  benefit 
to  the  members. 


Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$324,854 
26 

$319,662 

27 

Need 

All  programs  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  require  the  central  administrative 
leadership,  policy  guidance,  and  coordination  provided 
under  the  general  administration  program.  In  the  in- 
terest of  efficiency  and  economy,  fiscal  and  personnel 
management  and  certain  other  management  functions 
are  also  centralized  within  this  program.  This  ap- 
proach ensures  effective  policy  guidance,  central  lead- 
ership and  coordination,  as  well  as  uniform  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 


GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

applicable  to  the  component  programs  of  the  depart- 
ment. 
Oijectives 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  to  provide : 

Central  policy  direction  and  administrative  leader- 
ship and  coordination  for  all  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Fiscal  and  personnel  management,  policy,  and  con- 
trol for  the  entire  department. 

Other  essential  administrative  and  service  functions 
that  are  not  identifiable  with  individual  basic  pro- 
grams. 
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V.  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 


Authority 

The  Military  and  Veterans  Code  contains  the  au- 
thority for,  and  responsibilities  of,  the  California  Vet- 
erans Board  and  the  Director  of  Veterans  Affairs.  The 
department  also  functions  under  applicable  sections  of 
the  Government  Code,  and  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
State  Administrative  Manual,  the  State  Personnel 
Board,  and  the  Board  of  Control. 

General  Description 

The  general  administration  program  is  composed  of 
three  elements  so  closely  interrelated  that  individual 
costs  are  impracticable : 

1.  Policy  Formulation — ^Responsibility  for  gen- 
eral policy  formulation  for  all  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  is  vested  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Veterans  Board,  a  seven-member  body  ap- 


pointed by  the  Governor  and  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate. 

2.  Executive — The  administrative  head  of  the  de- 
partment is  the  Director  of  Veterans  Affairs.  As  the 
chief  executive,  he  is  charged  with  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  department,  interpretiag  and  apply- 
ing policies  of  the  Governor  and  the  California 
Veterans  Board,  establishing  internal  policy  con- 
trolling the  operations  of  the  department's  compo- 
nent divisions  and  functioning  as  the  official  spokes- 
man of  the  department.  In  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities,  the  director  must  rely  on  his  staff 
for  administrative  assistance. 

3.  Admiuistrative  Services — Certain  fiscal,  per- 
sonnel, and  other  administrative  functions,  not  spe- 
cifically assigned  to  the  basic  programs  are  pro- 
vided under  this  element. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 10.9         10.8         10.8 

Workload    adjustment    -  -  -1 

Total,  General  Administration 10.9         10.8  9.8 

Less  Amounts  Charged  to  Other  Programs : 

Farm  and  home  loans  to  veterans 

Veterans   claims   and   rights 

Educational  assistance  to  veterans  and  veterans'  dependents 

Care  of  sick  and  disabled  veterans 

Net  Totals,   General   Administration    


$194,858 


$194,858 

-51,859 

-10,324 

-3,270 

-129,405 


$214,041 


$214,041 

-54,388 

-11,224 

-3,545 

-144,884 


$217,891 
-27,240 

$190,651 

-47,415 

-9,910 

-3,130 

-130,196 
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SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Assistance  to  Spanish  War  Veterans  (General  Fund) 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  is  to  promote  and  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  Spanish  War  veterans,  and  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  headquarters  of  Department  of 
California,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 

Authoriti/ 

Chapter  430,  Statutes  of  1957. 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$3,407 

—  a 

$3,600 

General  Description 

This  program  provides  for  the  traveling  expenses 
of  the  commission  and  for  contractual  services  with 
the  Department  of  California,  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


I.  Assistance  to  Spanish  War  Veterans  (General  Fund) 


$3,407 


$3,600 


a  No  appropriation  was  provided  by  the  Legislature  for  this  program  in  1968-69. 
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Headquarters  at  Sacramento 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Status  of  Women  Program  (General  Fund)- 
Personnel  man-years 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$33,038 

$44,210 

1.7 


2.5 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Status    of    Women    Program    (General 
Fund)    


1.7 


2.5 


Ohjectives 

The  purpose  of  this  commission  is  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations which  will  enable  women  to  make  the 
maximum  contribution  to  society  through  a  study  of 
public  and  private  employment  practices  in  California 
relative  to  women,  including  but  not  limited  to,  wages, 
hours  of  work,  leaves  of  absence,  and  working  condi- 
tions; state  laws  concerning  hours,  working  condi- 
tions, and  benefits ;  state  laws  regarding  the  civil  and 
political  rights  of  women,  including  pensions,  tax 
requirements,  property  rights,  marriage  and  divorce 
provisions,  and  in  similar  matters;  educational  needs 
and  educational  opportunities,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  needs  of  the  mature  woman;  and  the 
efifect  of  social  attitudes  and  pressures  and  economic 
considerations  shaping  the  roles  to  be  assumed  by 
women  in  society. 

General  Description 

This  commission  was  created  originally  by  Chapter 
1378  of  1965,  and  was  charged  to  study  until  June 
30,  1967.  Chapter  854  of  1967  continued  the  study 


$33,038 


$44,210 


of  the  commission  until  June  30,  1969,  and  provided 
for  a  commission  of  17  members  consisting  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Industrial  Welfare,  one  public  member 
and  three  AssembljTnen  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  one  public  member  and  three  Senators 
appointed  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
seven  public  members  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  public  members  represented  homemaking,  na- 
tional and  statewide  women's  organizations,  service 
and  charitable  organizations,  minority  groups,  busi- 
ness, education,  farming,  and  television  and  broad- 
casting. As  directed  statutorily,  the  commission 
selected  a  15  member  advisory  committee  broadly 
representative  of  the  following  fields;  homemaking, 
religion,  labor,  business,  education,  social  work,  law, 
medicine,  law  enforcement,  and  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  government.  In  accordance  with  the  enabling 
legislation,  the  commission  reports  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Legislature  not  later  than  the 
fifth  legislative  day  of  the  1969  Session  and  ceases 
to  exist  on  June  30, 1969. 
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ARTS   COMMISSION 

Headquarters  0£Sce  at  Sacramento 

SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL                 ESTIMATED               P^OPpSED 

California  Arts  Commission $192,482              $192,618              $211,830 

Reimbursements    -6,100                          -                          - 

Net  Totals.  California  Arts  Commission $186,382              $192,618              $211,880 

General  Fund  li6,999                161.709                167,330 

Federal  funds  39,SSS                 30,909                 U,500 

Personnel  man-years 6.8                        7.5                        7.5 

Output  tion  and  understanding.  In  addition  they  should  make 

The  California  Arts  Commission  has  provided  eon-  a  significant  contribution  by  improving  the  character 

sultive  services  to  arts  councils  and  commissions  in  120  °-^  ^^  individual, 

communities  during  the  last  two  years.  During  the  Ohjectives 

1969-70  fiscal  year,  the  commission  plans  to  continue  .                                         ....                 '             , 

this  program  with  an  anticipated  goal  of  including  To  insure  that  the  arts  will  continue  to  grow  and 

33  new  local  councils  and  15  new  regional  councils  in  P^^y  a  significant  part  m  the  welfare  and  education 

the  program.  »*  Californians. 

In  the  visual  arts  field,  the  commission 's  exhibits  General  Description 
will  have  toured  75  communities  having  a  population 

of  4.5  million  people.  Plans  are  to  continue  this  pro-  The  commission  is  composed  of  15  members  ap- 

gram  in  1969-70  with  the  goal  of  reaching  10  million  pointed  by  the  Governor  representing  all  fields  of  the 

people  in  200  communities.  performing  and  visual  arts,  plus  two  Assemblymen 

The  commission  publishes  a  newsletter  as  well  as  and  two  Senators  appointed  by  their  respective  bodies, 

various  handbooks  for  use  by  local  arts  councils.  It  has  The  commission  is  currently  engaged  in  a  program 

initiated  a  bibliography  of  orchestral  and  opera  scores  of  consultative  assistance,  upon  request,  to  local  com- 

of  orchestras  throughout  the  state.  These  scores  are  munities  in  initiating  and  developing  their  own  eul- 

available  for  loan  through  the  State  Library  system.  tural  programs.  Funds  are  provided  in  this  budget 

The  commission  has  .scheduled  96  performing  arts  to  help  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  these  services, 
events  during  the  current  year  with  an  estimated  The  four-tenths  increase  in  temporary  help  is  financed 
attendance  of  125,000.  Plans  are  to  continue  these  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  operating  expense- 
events  in  1969-70  with  an  attendance  goal  of  250,000.  program  services. 

The  commission  initiated  in  1967-68  a  total  of  14 

^**'*  projects.  Seven  of  these  projects  at  a  cost  to  the  state 

Eising    productivity    in    California    is    causing    a  of  $67,550  have  an  estimated  value  of  $843,000,  serve 

"leisure    time"    gap    in    the    community.    Current  ^  population  of  7  million  and  could  result  m  a  reim- 

studies  of  Californians  show  that  fully  "25  percent  bursement  to  the  General  Fund  of  over  $100,000. 

of  their  time  is  spent  in  leisure  activities.  This  per-  Included  m  this  budget  is  a  projected  $44,500  fed- 

centage   shows  little   possibility   of   shrinkage,   only  eral  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  on  the  Arts, 

growth.  In  the  current  year  services  previously  provided 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  if  an  in-  under  contract  were  converted  to  two  community  arts 

dividual  is  to  live  a  full,  rich  and  satisfying  life,  the  advisor  positions.  This  change  is  expected  to  provide 

arts  must  play  a  central  role  in  his  education  and  in  more  continuity  and  stability  to  the  program,  and  for 

his  day-by-day  living.  They  cannot  be  left  out  en-  this  reason  is  extended  into  the  budget  year  as  pro- 

tirely  without  serious  consequences  to  the  individual  posed  new  positions, 

and  to  his  society.  . 

However,  these  experiences  have  to  be  organized  "    ""  ^ 

in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  aesthetic  apprecia-  Chapter  1742,   Statutes  of  1963. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 6.8  7.1  7.1 

Workload  adjustments -  0.4  0.4 

Totals,  California  Arts  Commission  __  6.8  7.5  7.5 

General  Fund 

Federal  funds  

Reimbursements    


$192,482 


$192,482 

H6,999 

S9.SSS 

6,100 


$190,691 
1,927 

$192,618 

161,709 

30,909 


$209,903 
1,927 

$211,830 

167,330 

U,500 
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BICENTENNIAL   CELEBRATION   COMMISSION 

Office  at  Sacramento 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS                                                                      ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Bicentennial   Celebration  Commission  $35,997  $62,676  $63,441 

General  Fund   25,000 

California  Bicentennial  Celehration  Fund 10,997  62,676  6S,Pj1 

Personnel  man-years 0.5  2  2 


OUTPUT 

1.  Produced  a  IS-minute  film  articulating  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  celebration  for  distribution  at  com- 
munity level. 

2.  Created  a  full-time  staff  to  coordinate  the  state- 
wide activities  of  the  celebration  and  opened  ofSces 
in  Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento. 

3.  Established  separate  county  bicentennial  organi- 
zations. 

4.  Planned  and  coordinated  statewide  projects  in 
beautification,  fine  arts,  international  participation 
through  public  and  private  agencies. 

5.  Provided  for  a  major  portion  of  its  own  support 
by  raising  funds  from  private  sources. 

6.  Developed  a  comprehensive  program  to  provide 
national  and  international  publicity  for  the  bicenten- 
nial. 

7.  "Worked  with  private  industry  to  plan  extensive 
promotion  of  California  goods  and  services  during 
celebration  years. 

8.  Authorized  the  striking  of  an  official  state  com- 
memorative medal  and  prepared  marketing  plan  for 
its  sale. 

9.  Provided  planning  and  guidance  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  trek  of  Portola  from  Baja  California  to 
San  Francisco. 

Need 

The  200th  anniversary  of  the  state's  founding  pro- 
vides us  with  an  excellent  opportunity  to  acquaint 


new  and  long-time  Californians  with  our  rich  her- 
itage. 

By  their  involvement  as  participants  and  audience 
in  this  celebration,  Californians  will  gain  greater  in- 
sight into  their  vital  roles  in  the  present  and  in 
California's  Century  III. 

Oijectives 

To  plan  and  coordinate  a  meaningful  celebration  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
California. 

General  Description 

The  commission  is  composed  of  12  members;  6  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  6  appointed  by  the  As- 
sembly and  Senate. 

The  commission  and  its  staff  are  presently  engaged 
in  seeking  the  involvement,  participation,  and  support 
of  California  enterprise,  public  and  private  in  the 
celebration.  Existing  events  are  being  encouraged  to 
adopt  the  bicentennial  theme.  New  events  are  being 
developed.  The  commission  is  acting  under  severe  re- 
strictions of  time  and  finance. 

The  celebration  will  begin  in  January  1969  and 
continue  through  December  1970. 

Authority 

Chapter  212,  Statutes  of  1967. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 


0.5 


$35,997 


$62,676 


$63,441 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


CHILE-CALIFORNIA   PROJECT 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Chile-California  Project  (Federal  funds) 

Need 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote a  cultural  and  economic  exchange  between  the 
government  of  Chile  and  the  State  of  California. 

Objectives 

To  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  government 
of  Chile.  This  exchange  is  to  be  used  to  encourage 
and  promote  people-to-people  contacts  and  institu- 
tional exchanges,  drawing  to  the  maximum  extent  on 
private  initiative,  thus  enabling  close  and  enduring 
institutional  bonds  and  relationships  to  develop  be- 
tween Chile  and  California. 

General  Description 

The  state  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Fed- 
eral Agency  for  International  Development  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  the  government  of  Chile. 
This  agreement  was  terminated  effective  October  31, 
1967.   Although  the  federal  funding  has  been  dis- 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$143,936 

.- 

continued,  the  Governor 's  ofBce  continues  to  encourage 
private  groups  to  assist  Chileans  and  various  state 
officials  receive  and  discuss  problems  brought  to  them 
by  the  citizens  of  Chile.  The  programs  engaged  in  by 
California  were  at  the  request  of  Chile  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  of  California  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development. 

Advisors  under  the  federally  supported  program 
were  sent  to  Chile  from  the  following  state  agencies: 

University  of  California 
San  Francisco  State  College 
Fresno  State  College 
Department  of  Finance 
Department  of  Water  Kesources 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Conservation 

Authority 

United  States  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs   (Federal 
funds)    


$143,936 


COMMISSION   OF  THE  CALIFORNIAS 

Office  at  Los  Angeles 


SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Commission  of  the  Californias  (General  Fund)  

Personnel  man-years . 

OUTPUT 

The  Commission  of  the  Californias  was  established 
by  the  California  Legislature  in  1964,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  best  working  relations  with  our  neighbor 
state,  Baja  California,  in  the  Eepublie  of  Mexico. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  six  sub-committees. 
These  are : 

Intergovernmental  Eelations 

Tourism 

Culture  and  Social  Projects  (Education) 

Economics 

Fishing  and  Agriculture 

Oceanography 

The  subcommittee  on  intergovernmental  affairs 
acted  in  the  Mexican  cotton  crisis  in  April,  1968, 
when  they  sent  representatives  from  the  Commission 
of  the  Californias  to  AVashington  for  a  series  of  con- 
ferences with  the  state  department  which  resulted 
in  the  release  of  the  American  goods. 

The  subcommittee  on  tourism  is  exploring  the 
feasibility  of  a  radio  relay  system  the  length  of  the 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$31,095 

$34,917 

$35,530 

1.8  2  2 

peninsula  of  Baja  California  to  safeguard  travelers 
in  remote  areas  and  to  provide  an  early  warning 
system  for  weather  to  avoid  catastrophes  such  as  that 
in  San  Felipe  last  year. 

The  subcommittee  on  culture  and  social  projects 
is  endeavoring  to  standardize  the  exchange  of  credits 
so  that  students  from  either  side  of  the  border  will 
receive  commensurate  school  credits  when  they  return 
to  their  home  state. 

Another  project  under  study  is  that  of  the  bi- 
lingual teacher.  There  is  a  great  need  for  teachers 
who  speak  Spanish  and  English  with  equal  pro- 
ficiency to  teach  in  the  primary  grades  in  areas  of 
California  in  which  beginners  in  school  speak  no 
language  but  Spanish. 

The  director  of  education  in  the  State  of  Baja 
California  is  now  engaged  in  the  first  stages  of  screen- 
ing prospective  Baja  California  teachers  to  come  to 
our  state  on  yearly  teaching  contracts. 

The  subcommittee  on  fishing  and  agriculture  is 
engaged  in  coordinating  the  efforts  of  California, 
Baja  California  and  Arizona  in  the  fight  against  the 
pink  bollworm  which  threatens  the  valuable  cotton 
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crops  of  all  three  states.  Also,  the  increasing  aeti^aty 
of  American  farming  interests  in  Baja  California 
makes  the  work  of  the  committee  of  great  importance. 
The  subcommittee  on  oceanography  is  engaged  in 
compiling  a  bibliography  of  all  of  the  works  pertinent 
to  the  waters  around  Baja  California  and  along  the 
coastline  contiguous  to  California. 

Need 

There  is  contiguous  to  a  part  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia the  Mexican  State  of  Baja  California  which 
has  a  different  language,  culture,  and  economic  base. 
With  the  rapid  technological  changes  which  provide 
better  communications,  and  increased  travel  comes 
a  need  for  better  understanding. 


Oijectives 

The  objectives  of  the  commission  are  to  work  for 
better  understanding  with  the  people  of  Baja  Cali- 
fornia and  Baja  California  Sur. 

General  Description 

The  commission  is  composed  of  three  delegations, 
one  from  California,  one  from  Baja  California,  and 
one  from  Baja  California  Sur.  Each  delegation  con- 
sists of  7  public  members,  20  special  representatives 
and  10  legislative  members. 

Authoritp 

Chapter  8,  Division  1,  Title  2,  Government  Code. 


COLORADO   RIVER   BOUNDARY  COMMISSION 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Colorado  River  Boundary  Commission  (General  Fund) 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-€g 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$1,000 

- 

I.  COLORADO  RIVER  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION 


Need 


Because  of  the  meandering  nature  of  the  Colorado 
Eiver.  doubts  exist  as  to  the  location  of  the  true 
boundary  line  between  California  and  Nevada.  Con- 
flicts exist  between  private  claimants  of  title  to  the 
same  land  under  the  laws  of  Arizona  and  under  the 
laws  of  California.  As  a  result,  uncertainties  exist  as 
to  the  right  of  public  officials  of  California  to  assess, 
tax  and  police  certain  lands,  which  uncertainties  affect 
the  public  revenues  of  California. 

Objectives 

The  commission  was  created  to  confer  with  a  similar 
commission  established  by  the  State  of  Arizona  to  de- 
fine a  common  boundary  between  the  states  along  the 
Colorado  River. 


General  Description 

The  Colorado  Eiver  Boundary  Commission  was  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Legislature  as  to  the  necessity 
and  desirability  of,  and  as  to  the  means  and  methods 
of  accomplishing,  as  well  as  the  estimated  cost  of  (a) 
mapping  all  of  the  state-owned  bed  of  the  Colorado 
River,  (b)  resetting  any  missing  section  comers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Colorado  River  from  the  Nevada- 
Arizona  line  to  the  international  boundary  line  be- 
tween California  and  Mexico,  (c)  installing  visible 
boundary  markers  along  the  Colorado  River,  and  (d) 
locating,  identifying,  surveying  and  providing  legal 
descriptions  of  all  state-owned  lands  adjacent  to  the 
Colorado  River.  This  report  was  submitted  to  the  Leg- 
islature in  January  of  1968. 

Authority 

Chapter  1693,  Statutes  of  1953. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 

1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General  Fund) 


$1,000 


EARTHQUAKE   DAMAGE   REPAIR 


SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Earthquake  Damage  Repair  (General  Fund) 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

-$114,523 

-$114,523 

-$116,952 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMTNTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 


-$114,523 

Program  Objectives 


-$114,523 


-$116,952 


Repayment  of  loans  to  local  agencies  for  replacement,  repair,  or  reconstruction  of  any  public  facility  which 
was  damaged  or  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  after  July  1,  1952. 
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COMMISSION   ON   THE   LOS   ANGELES   RIOT 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Commission  on  the  Los  Angeles  Riot 

General  Fund 

Special  deposit  fund 

General  Description 

The  commission,  composed  of  eight  distinguished 
citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor,  was  formed  in 
August  1965  to  probe  for  the  immediate  and  under- 
lying causes  of  the  sis  days  of  rioting  in  Los  Angeles 
and  to  recommend  means  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

On  December  2,  1965  the  commission  issued  a  re- 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$24,999 

7,00^ 

11,995 

- 

port  entitled  "Violence  in  the  City — An  End  or  a 
Beginning."  During  1966-67  and  1967-68  the  com- 
mission met  and  held  hearings  to  determine  what 
progress  was  being  made  to  improve  the  conditions 
that  led  to,  or  were  contributory  in  causing  the  riot. 
Folio wup  reports  were  submitted  to  the  Governor's 
Office  before  the  commission  was  officially  disbanded 
in  September  1967. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMTNTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Total,  Commission  on  the  Los  Angeles  Riot $24,999 

General  Fund t,00\ 

Special  deposit  fund 17,995 


PERSONAL  SERVICES   NOT   ELSEWHERE   REPORTED 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS  ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Health  protection  for  annuitants  (General  Fund) $1,040,074  $1,2S6,S80  $1,593,276 

Output  following  average  number  of  annuitants  covered  from 

The  costs  for  annuitants'  benefits  is  based  on  the  each  retirement  system : 

Retirement  System                                                WUMBER  OF  ANNUITANTS  COST  BY  SYSTEM 

1967-6S      1968-69      1969-70  1967-68  196S-69                   1969-70 

Judges'    128          134          144  $9,876  $12,381                $13,980 

Legislators' 50            55            62  3,975  5,098                    6,452 

Employees'   13,806     15,187     16,706  1,019,444  1,261,199             1,562,920 

Teachers'    99          104          108  6,779  8,202                    9,994 

Totals   14,083    15,480    17,020  $1,040,074  $1,286,880  $1,593,276 

Need  Ohjectives 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  health  problems  be-  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  health 

come  more  frequent  and  acute  after  retirement  age.  protection  for  retired  employees. 

For  this  reason  the  necessity  and  importance  of  health  General  Description 

protection  for  retired  employees  does  not  diminish,  -,,^    ^      ^,     ,^  ^    ■,  •,       . 

but  instead  becomes  more  compelling.  '  ^^f.*^^  ^^^  Meyers-Geddes  Act,  the  state  contributes 

■^         ®  a  portion  or  the  cost  of  providing  basic  health  msur- 

Authority  S-ndQ  to  all  annuitants  enrolled  in  an  approved  plan. 

Chapter  1454,  Statutes  of  1968,  increased  the  state's 
State  Employees'  Medical  and  Hospital  Care  Act  portion  from  $6  to  $8  per  month.  A  3.8  percent  of 

(Government  Code  Section  2275).  total  premium  charge  for  administrative  and  contin- 

gent expense  remains  constant. 

The  budget  year  increase  is  due  to  the  $2  increase 
in  benefit  costs  and  a  projected  increase  in  annuitants 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (General  Fund) $1,040,074  $1,286,880  $1,593,276 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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REFUND   OF   TAXES,   LICENSE  AND   OTHER   FEES 


-1 


SUMMARY 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Total  Expenditures  (General  Fund) 


$20,000 


$20,000 


For  refunding  the  licenses,  taxes  and  other  fees 
erroneously  coUeeted  and  paid  into  the  General  Fund 
for  which  no  other  specific  provision  of  the  law  exists. 
Funds  are  also  available  for  paj'ment  of  prior  judg- 
ments, liens  or  encumbrances  as  provided  in  Govern- 
ment Code  Section  12516. 

This  item  is  appropriated  each  year  to  provide  for 
expeditious  refunds  of  noncontroversial  amounts  paid 


$20,600 

and  deposited  in  the  General  Fund.  This  avoids  the 
necessity  of  filing  claims  with  the  Board  of  Control 
and  inserting  items  in  a  claims  bill.  This  item  repre- 
sents a  small  portion  of  actual  refunds  as  most  tax 
refunds  are  made  from  "feeder  funds"  which  short 
cut  the  need  to  use  this  appropriation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


STORM   AND   FLOOD   DAMAGE   REPAIR 
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SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Totals,  Storm  and  Flood  Damage  Repair 

General  Fund 

California  Water  Fund 

Street  and  Highway  Disaster  Fund 

Street  and  Highway  Disaster  Fund  (Federal)  a 

Need 

To  provide  for  emergency  work  required  to  avert, 
lessen,  repair  or  restore  damage  to  property  and  road- 
ways in  whicli  the  state  and  general  public  have  an 
interest  and  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
general  public. 

Authority 

Item  446.7  and  Item  446.8,  Budget  Act  of  1958. 

Chapter  20,  Statutes  of  1965 ;  Chapter  27,  Statutes 
of  1965  as  amended  bv  Chapter  131,  Statutes  of  1966 
and  Chapter  8.  Statutes  of  1967 ;  Chapter  69,  Statutes 
of  1964. 

Ohjeotives 

To  provide  aid  to  public  real  property  in  stricken 
areas  in  times  of  disaster  and  to  provide  assurance 
that  public  roadways  will  be  maintained  or  restored 
ia  the  event  that  storm  or  flood  damage  would  occur. 

General  Description 

Item  446.7,  Budget  Act  of  1958,  appropriated 
$15,000,000  from  the  California  Water  Fund  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  local  agencies  for  the  re- 
pair and  restoration  of  public  real  property  damaged 
by  storm  or  flood  between  January  1,  1958,  and  July 
1, 1958.  The  1959  Legislature  extended  the  availability 
of  these  funds  for  another  year  and  in  1960  they 
were  made  available  without  regard  to  fiscal  year. 

Chapter  20,  Statutes  of  1965,  appropriated 
$2,000,000  from  the  General  Fund  and  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  the  "Water  Fund  money  mentioned 
above  for  repair  of  storm  and  flood  damage  occurring 
between  December  1.  1964,  and  June  30,  1965.  This 
legislation  applied  to  damage  to  public  real  property 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1959-70 

1,716,385 

$106,567 

-$658,368 

^98.983 

- 

- 

-231,135 

— 

— 

69^052 

133,147 

-658,368 

754,485 

-26,580 

- 

other  than  streets,  roads  and  bridges.  The  funds  were 
made  available  until  June  30,  1968.  Since  the  need 
for  this  General  Fund  money  did  not  materialize,  the 
$2,000,000  was  reverted  to  the  General  Fund  on 
November  1,  1967,  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
11.4  of  the  Budget  Act  of  1967. 

Chapter  27,  Statutes  of  1965,  created  the  Street 
and  Highway  Disaster  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing the  repair  and  restoration  of  state  highways 
and  local  streets,  roads  and  bridges  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  storm  and  flood  conditions  which  occurred 
between  December  1,  1964,  and  June  30,  1965.  The 
legislation  provided  that  funds  for  this  purpose  would 
be  provided  by  a  temporary  1-eent  addition  to  the 
gas  tax  and  federal  reimbursements.  Chapter  131, 
Statutes  of  1966,  and  Chapter  8,  Statutes  of  1967,  are 
further  amendments  to  this  legislation  extending  the 
availability  of  these  funds  to  storm  and  flood  condi- 
tions which  occurred  from  November  1,  1965  to  June 
30,  1966,  and  December  1,  1966  to  June  30.  1967, 
respectively. 

Item  446.8,  Budget  Act  of  1958,  appropriated 
$1,000,000  from  the  California  Water  Fund  to  the 
Department  of  Finance  for  allocation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources  for  emergency  work  required 
to  avert,  lessen,  repair  or  restore  damage  to  property 
in  which  the  state  and  general  public  have  an  interest 
and  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  general 
public.  These  funds  are  available  without  regard  to 
fiscal  j-ear. 

Chapter  69,  Statutes  of  1964,  appropriated  $1,000,000 
from  the  General  Fund  to  the  State  Allocation  Board 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Community  Redevelopment 
Financial  Assistance  and  Disaster  Project  Law.  The 
funds  were  primarily  for  relief  of  tidal  wave  damage 
in  the  Crescent  Citv  area. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 

1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Totals,  Storm  and  Flood  Damage  Repair $1,716,385              $106,567  -$658,368 

General  Fund 498,983                          -  - 

California  Water  Fund -231,135                            -  - 

Street  and  Highway  Disaster  Fund 694,052               133,147  -658,368 

Street  and  Highway  Disaster  Fund  (Federal)  a 754,485  -26,580 

a  Neither  receipts  nor  expenditures  of  federal  funds  are  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

Property  tax  assistance  (General  Fund) 

Output 

Direct  payment  of  property  tax  refunds  to  senior 
citizens  with  limited  incomes. 

Need 

The  cost  of  services  by  local  governments  which  de- 
termines the  assessment  of  property  taxes  results  in 
hardships  to  senior  citizens  with  limited  income. 

Ohjectives 

To  reduce  the  hardships  on  senior  citizens  with 
limited  income. 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1957-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

- 

$7,700,000 

$8,500,000 

General  Description 

The  Senior  Citizens  Property  Tax  Assistance  Pro- 
gram provides  financial  assistance  to  senior  citizens 
with  limited  income  for  local  property  tax  payments. 
This  program  is  administered  by  the  Franchise  Tax 
Board. 

Authority 

Chapter  963,  Statutes  of  1967. 


PERSONAL   PROPERTY  TAX   RELIEF 

SUMMARY   OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS                                                                      ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Personal  Property  Tax  Relief -  -  $43,018,654 

General  Fund -  42428.5^1  38,500,000 

Property  Tax  Belief  Fund -  -42,428,571  4,518,654 

Output  General  Description 

To  reimburse  local  governments  for  property  tax  _,                   ,               ^      ,            ,.  „ 

losses  resulting  from  a  partial  exemption  on  business  The    personal    property    tax    relief    provides    an 

inventory  valuation  exemption  oi  15  percent  of  the  assessed  value  of  busi- 
ness   inventories    from    local    taxation    starting    in 

^^^^  1969-70.  In  1970-71  and  subsequent  years  the  amount 

The  cost  of  services  by  local  government  which  de-  appropriated  is  based  on  a  specified  formula. 

termines  the  assessment  of  property  taxes  results  in 

hardships  on  individual  businesses.  Authority 

Ohjectives  Chapter   1,   Statutes  of   1968,    1st   Extraordinary 

To  reduce  the  hardships  on  individual  businesses.  Session. 

HOMEOWNER'S   PROPERTY  TAX   RELIEF   FUND 

SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS                                                                      ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Property  Tax  Relief -  $179,300,000  $183,000,000 

Ge7ieral  Fund -  183,750,000  179,300,000 

Homeowners'  Property  Tax  Relief  Fund -  -4,450,000  3,700,000 

Output  1968-69  General  Description 

Direct  payment  of  $70  property  tax  abatement  to  The  property  tax  relief  bill  provides  the  homeowner 

individual  homeowners.  a  $750  property  tax  exemption.  In  lieu  of  the  exemp- 

tion which  starts  with  the  1969-70  fiscal  year,  quali- 
fied homeowners  shall  receive  a  flat  $70  rebate  for  the 
Keimburse  local  governments  for  property  tax  losses  1968-69  fiscal  year.  Starting  in  1969,  persons  wishing 

resulting  from  homeowners'  property  tax  exemption.  to  receive  the  homeowner's  property  tax  exemption 

shall  file  a  claim  with  the  county  assessor  between 
^^^<^  March  1  and  April  15  annually. 

The  cost  of  services  by  local  governments  which  Autkoriti 

determines  the  assessment  of  property  taxes  results  in 
hardship  to  the  general  public.  Chapter  1,  Statutes  of  1968,  1st  Extraordinary  Ses- 

Ohjectives 

To  reduce  the  hardships  on  individual  homeowners. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS                            ACTUAL  "/g'gg^g^"  ""igs"?" 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 

Debt  Service  (General  Fund) $62,947,656  $77,598,002  $92,301,870 

Debt  Service  (Olympic  Bond  Fund)  a 29,500  28,375  27,250 


Totals  (Cash  Basis) 


32,977,156         $77,626,877         $92,329,120 


Total  Expenditures — General  Fund   (Cash  Basis) $62,947,656 

Beginning  Accrual  July  1,  General  Fund -13,005,081 

Ending  Accrual  June  30,  General  Fund 17,387,974 


$77,598,002 

-17,387,974 

17,901.386 


$92,301,870 

-17,961,386 

17,867,459 


Totals,  General  Fund   (Accrual  Basis) $67,330,549         $78,171,414         $92,207,943 


Oijectives 

The  general  obligation  bonds  debt  service  expendi- 
tures are  paid  from  the  General  Fund  and  the  ac- 
crued expenditures  are  included  in  the  statewide  ex- 
penditure totals.  The  projects  that  are  financed  from 
bond  sources  are  identified  separately  from  the  gov- 
ernmental cost  fund  financed  projects  in  the  statewide 
expenditure  summaries  for  the  State  of  California. 

The  1969-70  Governor's  Budget  includes  the  debt 
service  expenditures  for  the  State  Construction  Pro- 
gram Bond  Acts,  the  State  Higher  Education  Con- 
struction Program,  the  Junior  College  Bond  Act  of 
1968,  the  State  Beach,  Park,  Recreational  and  His- 
torical Facilities  Bond  Act  of  1964  for  those  bonds 
previously  issued  and  sold,  and  those  future  sales 
planned  for  the  cash  needs  of  the  appropriations  pre- 
sented in  the  capital  outlay  budgets. 

Program  and  Performance 

During  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  there  is  to  be  a  $40,- 
000,000  bond  sale  for  the  State  Construction  Pro- 
gram Bond  Act  of  1964,  and  in  the  1969-70  fiscal 
year  a  $20,000,000  bond  offering  will  use  the  balance 
of  the  unissued  bond  authority  of  this  act. 

During  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  there  is  to  be  an 
$80,000,000  bond  sale  for  the  State  Higher  Education 
Construction  Program  of  1966  which  will  complete 
the  bond  sale  authority  for  this  act. 

During  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  there  is  to  be  a  $15,- 
000,000  bond  sale  for  the  Junior  College  Construc- 
tion Program  Bond  Act  of  1968,  and  a  $25,000,000 
bond  sale  is  programmed  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 


During  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  there  is  a  $25,000,000 
bond  sale  programmed  for  the  State  Beach,  Park, 
Eecreational  and  Historical  Facilities  Bond  Act  of 
1964  to  maintain  a  cash  balance  for  this  program. 


state  Consti-uction 

Total  Authorized 

November  30 

,1968 

Program  Bond  Acts 

Issued 

Unissued 

1955 

$200,000,000 

$200,000,000 

_ 

19-58 

200,000.000 

200.000.000 

— 

1962 

270,000.000 

270.000,000 

_ 

1964 

380,000,000 

320,000,000 

$60,000,000 

State  HiDlier 

Education 

Construction 

Program 

Bond  Act 

1966 

.    230,000,000 

150,000,000 

80,000,000 

Junior  College 

Construction 

Program 

Bond  Act 

1968 

65,000,000 

- 

65,000,000 

State  Beach, 

Parl<,  Recreational 

and  Historical 

Facilities  Bond  Act 

1964 

150,000,000 

75,000,000 

75,000,000 

The  School  Building  Aid  Bond  financial  program 
appears  on  page  1073  of  the  budget  presentation. 

The  California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond 
fund  program,  the  Veterans  Farm  and  Home  Build- 
ing Fund  of  1943  program,  the  San  Francisco  Har- 
bor Improvement  Fund  program,  and  the  Small 
Craft  Harbor  Improvement  Fund  program  are  pub- 
lic service  enterprises,  and  the  revenues  derived  from 
their  own  activities  are  the  sources  from  which  the 
debt  service  costs  are  financed. 


a  Expenditures  and  receipts  from  bond  funds  are  not  reported  in  overall  budget  totals. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Total  Interest  Cost  (General  Fund) 

Need 

Temporary  loans  are  required  each  year  to  provide 
cash  during  the  months  when  disbursements  exceed 
collected  revenues  for  the  General  Fund. 

General  Description 

The  amount  of  temporary  loans  required  bj^  the 
General  Fund  will  decrease  in  the  1968-69  and  1969- 
70  fiscal  years  from  that  required  during  the  1967- 
68  fiscal  year.  The  General  Fund  started  the  1967-68 
fiscal  year  with  outstanding  loans  carried  over  from 
the  prior  year,  whereas  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  started 
with  a  cash  balance  of  $137,339,000  and  the  1969-70 
fiscal  vear  will  start  with  an  estimated  cash  balance  of 
$239,709,000. 

The  total  interest  cost  decreased  from  that  estimated 
a  year  ago  by  $1,508,042  for  the  1967-68  fiscal  year 
and  $10,470,437  for  the  1968-69  fiscal  year.  A  decrease 
in  borrowing  occurred  primarily  as  revenue  collec- 
tions were  greater  than  anticipated.  In  addition,  sav- 
ings in  interest  cost  resulted  from  the  enactment  of 
Chapter  1457,  Statutes  of  1968,  which  provided  the 
General  Fund  interest-free  loans  from  special  funds 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year's  total 
additions  to  surplus  available  for  appropriations. 

Included  in  this  presentation  are  statements  of  cash 
flow  and  statements  of  accounts  payable  for  the  past 
year,  the  current  year  and  the  budget  year.  Neither 
the  cash  receipts  nor  cash  disbursements  agree  with 
revenue  and  expenditures  presented  elsewhere  in  the 
budget  because  for  cash  flow  purposes,  it  is  necessary 
to  adjust  the  budget  data  for  cash  collected  by  the 
agency  but  not  yet  receipted  for  by  the  State  Con- 
troller and  for  the  net  accrued  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures included  in  the  budget.  For  the  1967-68  and 
for  the  first  sis  months  of  the  1968-69  fiscal  year, 
the  actual  data  has  been  obtained  from  monthly  cash 
condition  reports  compiled  by  the  State  Controller's 
Office.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  last  six 
months  of  1968-69  and  the  1969-70  flscal  year  are 
estimated  by  projecting  monthly  receipt  and  disburse- 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$12,831,015 

$2,324,000 

$3,000,000 

ment  patterns  adjusted  to  reflect  the  various  changes 
in  statutes  and  administrative  actions  not  included  in 
these  monthly  patterns.  The  1969-70  fiscal  year  esti- 
mated cash  flow  takes  into  consideration  only  the 
revenue  and  expenditures  proposed  in  this  budget. 
Any  changes  made  subsequently  to  the  budget  as  pre- 
sented or  statutes  enacted  which  include  appropria- 
tions would  have  an  effect  on  the  estimated  cash  flow. 
The  borrowing  capacity  from  individual  funds  in- 
eluded  in  the  cash  flow  statements  have  been  estimated 
as  of  the  end  of  each  month.  The  various  demands 
on  these  special  funds  or  accounts  from  day  to  day 
within  the  month  are  difScult  to  estimate  and  have  a 
direct  effect  on  the  lending  capacity.  The  normal 
cash  flow  for  these  funds  has  been  considered,  but 
they  still  remain  subject  to  large  fluctuations.  For 
example,  the  estimated  lending  capacity  of  the  State 
Highway  Fund  is  subject  to  large  fluctuations  due 
to  possible  cut-backs  or  acceleration  in  the  release  of 
federal  highway  funds,  variations  in  the  timing  and 
purpose  to  which  these  released  federal  funds  are 
obligated,  and  to  work  disruptive  events  such  as  labor 
strikes  and  unusual  weather  conditions. 

Authority 

Government  Code  Section  16310  authorizes  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  other  funds  and  accounts  that 
will  not  interfere  with  the  authorized  programs  fi- 
nanced by  those  funds  and  accounts.  The  total  money 
transferred  to  the  General  Fund  in  any  fiscal  year 
from  any  special  fund  which  exceeds  10  percent  of 
the  total  additions  to  surplus  available  for  appropri- 
ations as  shown  in  the  statement  of  operations  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  as  set  forth  in  the  Controller's 
annual  report  carry  interest.  The  interest  rate  used 
for  such  loans  is  the  current  earning  rate  of  the  fund 
which  provided  the  temporary  loan  at  the  time  the 
transfer  is  made. 

Government  Code  Sections  12020  and  12021,  added 
by  Chapter  963,  Statutes  of  1967,  require  that  the 
Governor's  Budget  include  statements  of  cash  flow 
and  statements  of  accounts  payable  for  the  past  year, 
current  year  and  the  budget  j^ear. 
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DEBT  SERVICE 


PAYMENT  OF   INTEREST   ON   GENERAL   FUND   LOANS — Continued 


SCHEDULE  OF  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE 


ACTUAL 
June  30, 1968 


FORECAST 
June  30, 1969 


FORECAST 
June  30, 1970 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 
51 
52 
53 

54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
80 


General  Fund 
State  Operations : 

Corrections    $3,769,792  $3,798,120  $3,836,239 

Higher  Education 9,052,348  10,339,553  11,551,587 

University  of  California 1,146,898 

Health  and  Welfare 15,616,912  15,235,194  »  15,711,809 

Resources 6,265,298  5,806,607  6,344,646 

Debt  Service  (excluding  State  School  Building  Bonds) 17,387,974  17,961,386  17,867,459 

Other 12,845,684  14,550,599  14,603,366 

Total  State  Operations $66,084,906  $67,691,459  $69,915,106 

Local  Assistance : 

Public  Schools _  _  _ 

State  School  Building  Aid— Debt  Service $10,003,764  $9,941,615  $9,946,136 

Contributions  to  Teachers'  Retirement  System _  _  _ 

Other  Education 28,155,979  31,773,361  31,073,632 

Mental  Hygiene  327,878  350,000  350,000 

Public  Health 43,912,550  48,440,570  38,123,275 

Social  Welfare  14,545,506  15,750,000  17,275,000 

Health  Care  Benefits _  _  _ 

Senior  Citizens'  Property  Tax  Assistance _  _  _ 

Personal  Property  Tax  Relief _  _  _ 

Homeowners'  Property  Tax  Relief _  _  _ 

Other  Local  Assistance 9,919,908  10,443,108  10,453,108 

Total  Local  Assistance  a $106,865,585      $116,698,654  $107,821,151 

Total  Capital  Outlay $6,497,845  $5,728,765  $7,144,752 

Total  Accounts  Payable  a $179,448,336       $190,118,878  $184,881,009 

a  Does  not  include  the  General  Fund  expenditure  accrual  for  health  care  benefits  as  the  Controller's  financial  condition  statement  at 
June  30,  1968  includes  this  liability  in  the  "Due  to  Other  Funds"  account.  At  June  30,  1968,  the  General  Fund  expenditure 

accrual  for  health  care  benefits  is  $28,174,650  and  is  estimated  to  be  $23,100,000  at  June  30,  1969  and  $17,700,000  at  June  30, 
1970. 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
63 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
S3 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 


Ohjectives 

1.  To  maintain  the  salary  structure  of  state  jobs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  each  salary-setting  authority 
in  a  competitive  position  with  respect  to  other  em- 
ployers by  keeping  salaries,  including  employee  bene- 
fits and  supplemental  compensation  practices  of  state 

SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  Civil  service  and  related  classes  and  nonacademic  classes 

at  the  University  of  California  and  at  the  state  colleges 

II.  Academic  and  related  classes  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  in  the  state  colleges 

III.  Statutory  officers  

IV.  Provisions  for  premium  pay  for  overtime 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 

Oeneral  Fund 

Special  funds 

Other  funds 


jobs,  in  line  with  salaries  for  comparable  service  in 
other  public  employment  and  in  private  business. 

2.  To  set  salaries  of  state  jobs  in  proper  relation 
to  each  other  so  that  like  salaries  shall  be  paid  for 
comparable  duties  and  responsibilities  and  inequities 
can  be  corrected. 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

$85,000 


780,000 

$865,000 

855.000 

4,000 

6,000 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 

$74,299,660 

16,586,555 
144,970 
349,500 

$91,380,685 

5S.041,'iS0 
20,866,305 
12,472,950 


I.  CIVIL  SERVICE  AND   RELATED  CLASSES   INCLUDING    NONACADEMIC  CLASSES  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  STATE  COLLEGES 


Need 


To  keep  existing  salary  schedules  of  employees  in 
state  service  comparable  with  salary  schedules  of  simi- 
lar employees  elsewhere. 

Ohjeotives 

To  provide  a  special  salary  increase  fund  in  years 
in  which  the  State  Personnel  Board  or  other  salary- 
fixing  authority  tinds  that  salaries  of  state  employees 
are  sufficiently  out  of  line  with  comparable  employ- 
ment elsewhere  to  justify  such  an  increase. 

Description 

Equal  percentage  increases  are  proposed  for  alloca- 
tion to  the  various  salary-setting  authorities.  In  its 


report  to  the  Governor,  the  State  Personnel  Board's 
recommendation  was  for  a  general  5  percent  salary 
increase  and  an  amount  for  special  inequity  adjust- 
ments equaling  3  percent  of  the  salary  base.  Funding 
has  been  provided  for  a  general  5  percent  adjustment 
and  an  amount  equal  approximately  to  0.5  percent  of 
the  salary  base  to  provide  for  special  realignments 
and  inequity  adjustments  for  those  groups  of  classes 
found  to  be  most  seriously  and  critically  out  of  line 
with  comparable  classes  in  government  and  private 
industry.  An  amount  of  $85,000  in  the  appropriation 
for  1968-69  is  anticipated  to  be  allocated  by  the 
trustees  of  the  state  colleges. 

The  expenditures  by  major  salary  setting  authority 
are — 


EXPENDITURES 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


State  Personnel  Board  and  exempt- 
University  of  California 

State  colleges 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 

Oeneral  Fund 

Special  funds 

Other  funds 


$85,000 


$85,000 
85,000 


$62,336,690 
7,275,370 
4,687,600 

$74,299,660 
40,998,170 
20,843,860 
12,457,630 


II.  ACADEMIC  AND   RELATED  CLASSES  AT  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  STATE  COLLEGES 


Need 

To  keep  existing  salary  schedules  of  academic  and 
related  classes  in  state  service  in  a  competitive  posi- 
tion with  the  salary  schedules  in  similar  employment. 

Objectives 

To  provide  a  special  salary  increase  fund  in  years 
in  which  the  Coordinating  Council  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion finds  that  salaries  of  academic  and  related  classes 
should  be  increased  to  maintain  a  competitive  posi- 
tion with  like  classes  in  other  seats  of  learning. 


Description 

The  recommendations  of  the  Coordinating  Council 
for  Higher  Education  have  been  considered  in  view 
of  the  availabilitj^  of  funds  for  salary  increases  for 
academic  and  academic-related  classes  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  the  California  state  colleges. 
This  budget  funds  for  a  5  percent  increase  for  all 
classes  in  these  groups  at  both  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  state  colleges. 
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AUGMENTATIONS   FOR  SALARY   INCREASES — Continued 


EXPENDITURES 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
34 
35 
86 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
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II.  ACADEMIC  AND  RELATED  CLASSES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
AND  THE  STATE  COLLEGES— Continued 

The  expenditures  by  major  salary  setting  authority 
are — 

University  of  California -                          -           $8,126,015 

State  Colleges -                          -            8,460,540 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  (General  Fund) -                           -        $16,586,555 


III.  STATUTORY  OFFICERS 


Need 


To  maintain  the  relativity  of  state  officials  whose 
compensation  is  fixed  by  statute  to  other  classes  in 

state  service. 

Oijectives 

To  provide  a  salary  increase  fund  sufficient  to  grant 
a  general  increase  to  statutory  officers  comparable  to 
that  recommended  for  the  other  classes  of  state  serv- 
ice. 

General  Description 

A  general  5  percent  salary  increase  program  for 
civil  service  and  related  classes,  including  statutory 


classes,  was  provided  in  the  Budget  Act  of  1968.  This 
general  salary  increase  has  been  continued  in  the 
1969-70  fiscal  year,  and  funds  have  been  included  in 
each  individual  budget  as  appropriate.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  salary  increase  program  granted  to  statutory 
classes  for  1968-69,  in  order  not  to  increase  the  com- 
paction problem,  be  continued  in  1969-70  on  the  same 
basis. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a  gen- 
eral salary  increase  of  5  percent  for  civil  service 
classes  for  1969-70,  the  statutory  classes  have  been 
included  as  part  of  the  1969-70  program  for  general 
increases  to  maintain  relativity  and  to  prevent  addi- 
tional problems  of  compaction. 


EXPENDITURES 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Statutory  Officers 
General  Fund  _ 

Special  funds 

Other  funds 


$144,970 

111,705 
20,945 
12,320 


IV.  PROVISIONS  FOR  PREMIUM   PAY  FOR  OVERTIME 


Need 


To  provide  a  state  program  for  premium  pay  for 
overtime  for  those  classes  covered  by  the  Federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
89-601. 

objectives 

To  provide  a  special  salary  increase  fund  sufficient 
to  enable  the  compensation  of  employees  in  classes  and 
work  locations  covered  by  federal  law. 

General  Description 

Congress  amended  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  by 
passing  PL  89-601  which  extended  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  pay  provisions  to  certain  state  em- 
ployees in  hospital  and   educational  work  effective 


February  1,  1967.  A  test  suit  brought  by  the  State  of 
Maryland  was  resolved  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  upholding  the  applicability  of  the  law  to  instru- 
mentalities of  the  state.  Data  collected  by  the  State 
Personnel  Board  indicate  that  the  costs  for  classes  be- 
lieved to  be  covered  total  about  $349,500  in  1969-70 
and  about  $780,000  for  the  period  February  1,  1967 
through  June  30,  1969.  Legislation  will  be  proposed 
to  remove  the  state  statutory  bar  to  premium  pay  for 
overtime  and  for  the  necessary  deficiency  appropria- 
tion. A  budget  year  appropriation  in  the  amount  of 
$349,500  is  requested.  Discussions  to  define  which  civil 
service  classes  are  covered  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  are  continuing  with  federal  officials. 
Estimates  of  cost  will  be  reevaluated  after  final  agree- 
ment has  been  reached. 


EXPENDITURES 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


State  Personnel  Board 

General  Fund 

Special  funds 

Other  funds 


$780,000 

$849,500 

770,000 

345,000 

4,000 

1.500 

6,000 

3,000 

UNALLOCATED 
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RESERVE   FOR  CONTINGENCIES 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Total  Expenditures : 

Unallocated  balance  (Oeneral  Fund)  _ 


ACTUAL 
1967-€g 


ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

196S-69  1969-70 

$589,645  $1,000,000 


Program  Requirements 


Need 


To  provide  funds  for  various  state  agencies  for 
unforeseen  contingencies  for  which  no  appropriation 
or  insufficient  appropriation  has  been  made.  Amounts 
as  necessary  are  allocated  to  agencies  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  upon  finding  of  need.  Major  aUoea- 
tions  are  noted  below  in  the  general  description. 

General  Description 

Major  allocations  during  the  1967-68  fiscal  year 
were  increased  cost  of  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits for  state  employees  ($367,873) ;  additional  cost  of 
feeding  mentally  ill  patients  because  anticipated  econ- 
omies in  the  farming  operations  did  not  materialize, 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  ($530,663) ;  emer- 
gency fire  suppression  and  detection,  Department  of 
Conservation  ($1,315,000)  ;  and  salaries  of  additional 
superior  court  judges  established  by  legislation  ($298,- 
000). 

Major  allocations  during  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  are 
to  meet  operating  deficiencies,  California  State  Expo- 
sition and  Fair  Executive  Committee  ($225,000) ; 
expand  San  Quentin  death  row  and  adjustment  center 
at  Institution  for  Men  at  Chino  due  to  increased 
population  on  San  Quentin  death  row.  Department  of 
Corrections   ($201,893)  ;   cost  of   administering  local 


cigarette  tax,  State  Board  of  Equalization  ($222,497)  -^ 
increased  tort  liability  cost  based  on  claims  settled  or 
decrees  from  courts  ($322,062)  ;  and  emergency  fire 
suppression  and  detection,  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion ($1,800,000). 

In  the  1967-68  fiscal  year,  a  deficiency  appropri- 
ation was  approved  in  the  amount  of  $3,908,000.  AH 
but  $469,485  of  this  was  required  to  finance  the  re- 
quired allocations.  A  deficiency  appropriation  of  $3,- 
800,000  will  be  submitted  to  finance  required  alloca- 
tions in  the  1968-69  fiscal  year.  This  will  leave 
$589,645  in  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  to  meet  unforeseen 
contingencies.  This  amount  is  reported  as  an  expendi- 
ture in  the  1968-69  fiscal  year.  It  is  proposed  that 
$1,000,000  be  appropriated  for  the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 

The  authorization  to  make  temporary  loans  was  in- 
creased from  $750,000  to  $1,000,000  in  the  1968-69 
fiscal  year.  These  loans,  to  meet  the  needs  of  programs 
which  would  be  curtailed  due  to  delayed  receipt  of 
reimbursement  or  revenues,  result  in  no  cost  to  the 
General  Fund.  Loans  under  this  authorization  are 
shown  in  parentheses  in  the  traditional  budget.  It  is 
proposed  that  this  authorization  to  make  temporary 
loans  be  retained  at  $1,000,000. 

The  detail  of  the  allocations  and  loans  is  presented 
in  the  traditional  budget. 
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LEGISLATIVE   CLAIMS 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Legislative  Claims 

General  Fund 

Special  funds 

Nonrevenue  funds  a 


Output 

Claim  of  Secretary, 

State  Board  of  Control : 

General  Fund 

Special  Funds : 

Aeronautics  Fund 

Agriculture  Fund 

California  Water  Fund 

Cigarette  Tax  Fund 

Fish  and  Game  Preser- 
vation  Fund 

State  Highway  Fund  _ 

Insurance  Fund 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

Alotor  Vehicle  Fuel 

Fund    

Motor  Vehicle  License 

Fee   Fund 

Professions  and 

Vocations  Fund : 
Board  of  Barber 

Examiners'  Fund  - 

Collection  Agency 

Fund    220 

Professional  Engi- 
neers' Fund - 

Real  Estate  Fund 220 

Senate  Contingent 

Fund    

State  Fair  Fund 1,478 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

5101,661 

$462,152 

$82,695 

10 
3,561 

193 

3,787 
44,975 

1,655 
24,453 

640 

3,151 

50 

8,104 

261 
6,419 

5,714 

110 
3,973 

2,474 

515 

61,834 

- 

_ 

6 

3,099 

335 


16 
66 


86 


12 
2,819 


$17,949      $123,692        $38,595 


Totals,  Revenue 
Funds 


$119,610      $585,844      $121,290 


Need 


It  is  essential  that  the  government  provide  a  pro- 
cedure for  granting  claims  for  money  or  damages  to 
its  citizens. 

Objectives 

To  provide  an  equitable  procedure  for  the  payment 
of  the  following  categories  of  claims : 

(a)  For  which  no  appropriation  has  been  made 
or  for  which  no  fund  is  available  but  the  settlement 
of  which  has  been  provided  for  by  statute  or  con- 
stitutional provision. 


ACTUAL 

ESTIMATED 

PROPOSED 

1967-6S 

1968-69 

1969-70 

$122,314 

$645,422 

$140,039 

101,661 

462,152 

82,695 

n,949 

123,692 

SS,595 

2,704 

59,578 

18,749 

:put 

Actual             Estimated 

Estimated 

1967-68           1968-69 

1969-70 

Nonrevenue  Funds :  a 
Architecture  Revolving 

Fund    

Public  Employees 

Retirement  Fund 

San  Francisco  Harbor 

Improvement  Fund  _ 

Service  Revolving  Fund 

State  Construction 

Program  Fund 

Unemployment  Adminis- 
tration Fund 

Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Disability  Fund- 
Unemployment  Fund 

Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Bond  Fund 

Water  Resources 

Revolving  Fund 

Special  Deposit  Fund : 
Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles — Motor  Ve- 
hicle Dealer  Cash 
Bond  Deposit  Account 
Department  of  Finance 
— Capital  Area  Plan, 
Chapter  1242,  Stat- 
utes of  1963  

Lake  Elsinore  Special 
Deposit  Fund 

Totals,  Nonrevenue 
Funds  a   


$55 

524 
87 


1,953 


85 


511 
201 

86,494 

59 


596 

20,554 


$9,840 


8,225 

415 


262 


127 
250 


$2,704        $59,578        $18,749 


(b)  For  which  the  appropriation  made  or  fund 
designated  is  exhausted. 

(c)  For  which  settlement  is  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  statute  or  constitutional  provision. 

General  Description 

Otherwise  known  as  the  "omnibus  claims  bill,"  this 
program  includes  all  claims  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Control  and  referred  to  the  Legislature  for  payment 
in  accordance  with  the  criteria  mentioned  above. 


Authority 

Government  Code  Section  905.2. 

a  The  expenditure  of  these  funds  is  not  included  in  overall  budget  totals. 


LOCAL  ASSISTANCE 
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SHARED   REVENUES 


EXPENDITURES 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 

General  Fund $245,251 

Special  funds   544,278,664 

Federal  funds  a 7,128,963 

Totals $551,652,878 


$200,000 

568,462.894 

9,219,391 


$200,000 

594,800,000 

9,216,000 


$577,882,285      $604,216,000 


For  General  Government 

APPORTIONMENT  OP  LIQUOR  LICENSE  FEES 

Fixed  charge  prescribed  by  Section  25761  of  the  Business  and 
Professions  Code : 

To  cities    $9,826,697  $9,780,000 

To  counties 2,233,191  2,120,000 

Totals,  Apportionment  of  Liquor  License   Fees   (Alcoholic 

Beverage  Control  Fund)  ^ $12,059,888         $11,900,000 

APPORTIONMENT  OP  MOTOR  VEHICLE  LICENSE  FEES 
Fixed  charge  prescribed  by  Sections  11003.3  and  11005  of  the 
Revenue  and  Taxation  Code : 

To  cities  (one-half)    $93,984,811       $101,300,000 

To  counties  (one-half)   93,984,811         101,300,000 

To  counties,  trailer  coach  fees 8,395,903  9,000,000 

Totals,    Apportionments    of    Motor    Vehicle    License    Fees 

(Motor  Vehicle  License  Fee  Fund) $196,365,525       $211,600,000 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  CIGARETTE  TAX 

Apportionment  of  the  floor  tax  imposed  pursuant  to  Section 
30133  and  30  percent  of  the  cigarette  tax  imposed  after 
October  1,  1987  pursuant  to  Section  30462(e)  of  the 
Revenue  and  Taxation  Code : 

To  cities  and  cities  and  counties $36,786,894         $56,760,423 

To  counties 9,026,719  13,749,419 

Totals,  Apportionment  (Cigarette  Tax  Fund) $45,813,613         $70,509,842 

APPORTIONMENT  OP  HIGHWAY  PROPERTIES 
RENTAL  RECEIPTS 
Apportionment  of  moneys  for  rents  of  highway  properties  pre- 
scribed by  Section  104.10  of  the  Streets  and  Highways  Code 
(Highway  Properties  Rental  Fund) 699,412  1,258,973 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  FEDERAL  RECEIPTS  FROM 
FLOOD  CONTROL  LANDS  a 
Apportionment  of  moneys  received  from  federal  government  from 
lands  acquired  for  flood  control  purposes.  Receipts  are  pro- 
rated to  the  counties  in  which  such  lands  are  located : 
To  counties  (United  States  Flood  Control  Receipts  Fund)  a__  112,402  110,893 

APPORTIONMENT  OP  FEDERAL  RECEIPTS  FROM 
FOREST  RESERVES  a 
Apportionment  of  moneys  received  from  federal  government  as 
state's  share  of  receipts  from  forest  reserves  in  California. 
Receipts    are   prorated    to    counties    in    which    such    forest 
reserves  are  located : 
To  counties  (United  States  Forest  Reserve  Fund)  a 6,468,965  8,605,082 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  FEDERAL  RECEIPTS  FROM 
GRAZING  LAND  a 
Apportionment  of  moneys  received  from  federal  government  from 
grazing    lands    in    California.    Receipts    are    prorated    to 
counties  in  which  such  grazing  lands  are  located : 
To  counties  (United  States  Grazing  Fee  Fund)  a 58,433  53,699 

APPORTIONMENT  OP  FEDERAL  POTASH 
LEASE  RENTALS  a 
Apportionment  of  moneys  received  from  federal  government  from 
potash  lands  in  California.  Receipts  are  prorated  to  school 
districts  in  which  such  potash  lands  are  located : 
To  school  districts  (Special  Deposit  Fund)  a 489,163  449,717 

TOTALS.  SHARED  REVENUES  FOR  GENERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT    $262,067,401  $304,488,206 

Special  funds  254,938,438  295,268,815 

Federal  funds  ^ 7,128,963  9,219,391 

a  Neither  receipts  nor  expenditures'  of  federal  funds  are  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 


$10,325,000 
2,175,000 


$12,500,000 


$106,600,000 

106.600,000 

9,600,000 


$222,800,000 


$58,443,000 
14,157,000 

$72,600,000 


1,300,000 


111,000 


8,600,000 


55,000 


450,000 


$318,416,000 

309,200,000 

9,216,000 
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LOCAIi  ASSISTANCE 


SHARED   REVENUES— Continued 


EXPENDITURES 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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For  Cities  and  Counties  Tideiand  Development 


APPOETIONMENT  OF  TIDELAND  REVENUES 

Apportionment  pursuant  to  Section  6817  of  the  Public  Resources 
Code  1  percent  of  the  revenues  received  from  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands,  to  a  maximum  of  $75,000,  to  each  city  or 
county  having  within  its  boundaries  such  lands  granted  to 
it  by  the  state  in  which  the  state  has  reserved  the  rights 
to  the  mineral  deposits  (General  Fund) 


$245,251 


$200,000 


$200,000 


For  County  Roads 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE  FUEL  TAX 
Net  receipts  of  If  cents  per  gallon,  fixed  charge  prescribed  bv 
Sections  2105  and  2106,  effective  January  1,  1964,  net 
receipts  of  If  cents  per  gallon  fixed  charge  prescribed  by 
Section  2104  of  the  Streets  and  Highways  Code  (Highway 
Users  Tax  Fund) $123,958,201       $130,200,000 


$136,200,000 


For  City  Streets 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE  FUEL  TAX 
Apportionment  of  net  receipts  from  62.5  percent  of  1  cent  per 
gallon  of  the  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax,  effective  October  1963 
a  sum  equal  to  72.5  percent  of  1  cent  per  gallon.  Fixed 
charge  prescribed  by  Sections  194,  2107  and  2107.5  of  the 
Streets  and  Highways  Code  : 

State  Highway  Fund $48,830,545 

Highway  Users  Tax  Fund 36,828,353 

Totals,  Apportionment  of  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax $85,658,898 


$1,594,079 
58,100,000 


$62,800,000 


$59,694,079    $62,800,000 


For  County  Roads  and  City  Streets 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE  FUEL  TAX 
Apportionment  of  net  receipts  (beginning  January  1,  1964)  from 
1.04  cents  per  gallon  of  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax.  Fixed  charge 
prescribed  by  Section  2106,  Streets  and  Highways  Code : 

State  Highway  Fund $26,893,490 

Highway  Users  Tax  Fund 52,829,637         $83,300,000 

Totals,  Apportionment  of  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax $79,723,127         $88,800,000 


$87,100,000 
$87,100,000 


FUND  CONDITION 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


ESTIMATED 
1969-70 


CIGARETTE  TAX  FUND 

Accumulated  surplus,  July  1 — 

Revenue : 

Cigarette  Tax $219,272,320 

Total  Revenues   $219,272,320 

Revenues  for  the  General  Fund -158!527!S65 

Net  Revenues $60,744,455 

Total  Resources $60,744,455 

Less  Expenditures : 

State  Operations : 

Franchise  Tax  Board $2,200,000 

Board  of  Equalization 1  571  000 

Controller    150  000 

Claim  of  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Control '     - 

Apportionments — Local  Assistance — Shared  Revenues  : 

To  cities  and  cities  and  counties 86  7S6  894 

To  counties 9,026,719 

Total  Expenditures $49,734,613 

Accumulated  Surplus  June  30  ( Unapportioned  Shared  Revenues)  $11,009,842 


$11,009,842 

242,000,000 

$242,000,000 
-169,400,000 


$13,055,025 

242,000,000 

$242,000,000 
-169,400.000 


$72,600,000         $72,600,000 


$83,609,842         $85,655,025 


$44,975 

56.760.423 
13,749,419 

$70,554,817 

$18,055,025 


$24,453 

58.443.000 
14,157,000 

$72,624,453 

$13,030,572 


EDUCATION 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION 


SUMMARY  OF 
PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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23 
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28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
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47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
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61 
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63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
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74 
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76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
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I.  Educational   Aid    Distribution       355.8       419.6      422.5 
II.  Services    for    Improvement   of 

Instruction   253.8       233  241.3 

III.  Services    for    Improvement   of 

School  Administration 81.9         89.7         90 

IV.  Accreditation,    Licensing    and 

Staff  Development 144.2       164.3       1S4.3 

v.  Veterans  Institutional  Train- 
ing— Private  School  Super- 
vision           22.2         22.1         22.3 

VI.  Department-Operated      Facili- 
ties, Schools  and  Services.-       924.6       951.2       952.1 
VII.  Program     Planning,     Develop- 
ment and  Evaluation 96.9       152.7       163.7 

VIII.  General    Administration     (un- 
distributed)        137.4      170.7      173.6 


$1,497,270,271  $1,532,100,390  $1,536,223,666 

5,359,894  6,149,686  5,989,635 

1,351,856  1,666,864  1,578,682 

1,545,033  1,864,875  2,280,589 


333,089 

14,496,321 

2,121,071 

1,845,415 


370,612 

18,233,783 

2,909,549 

2,489,964 


TOTALS,  PROGRAMS   2,016.8    2,203.3    2,249.8 

Reimiursements   


$1,524,322,950    $1,565,785,723 
-n,'J23,U6        -23,615,20.1, 


NET  TOTALS,  PROGRAMS 

General  Fund 

School  Building  Aid  Fund 

Surplus  Property  Revolving  Fund 

State  School  Fund 

California   Water  Fund 

Federal  funds 


$1,506,399,804    $1,542,170,519 


1,338,043,591 

li>S,339 
2,748.499 
2,927,311 

197,377 
162,284,687 


1,373,900,762 

212,018 

3,003,352 

4,700,000 

17/,.95i 

160,179,433 


SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS 


I.  Educational  Aid  Distribution 

II.   Services  for  Improvement  of  Instruction 

VI.  Department  Operated  Facilities,  Schools,  Services- 


Total  Augmentations   (General  Fund) 
Personnel  man-years   


375,699 

15,077,457 

3,079,864 

2,736,432 

$1,567,342,024 

-23,321,891 

$1,544,020,133 

1,379,202,691 

212,214 

3,114.610 

3,150,000 

175.000 

158,165,618 


$105,500,000 

50,000 

562,000 

$106,112,000 

56 


GRAND  TOTALS,  SUPPORT $1,506,399,804 

General  Fund 1,338,043,591 


School  Building  Aid  Fund 
Surplus  Property  Revolving  Fund 

State  School  Fund 

California  Water  Fund 

Federal  funds 


Personnel  man-years 


198,339 
2,748.499 
2,927,311 

197,377 
162,284,687 

2,016.8 


$1,542,170,519 

1,373,900,762 

212,018 

3,003,352 

4,700.000 

174.954 

160,179,433 


$1,650, 

1,485; 


158 


2,203.3 


,132,133 

,314,691 
212,214 
.114,610 
,150.000 
175.000 
,165,618 

2,305.8 


PROGRAM   AUGMENTATIONS 


I.  Educational  Aid  Distribution $105,500,000 

The  Governor  is  reeommending  an  additional  $105.5 
million  in  state  support  over  the  amount  provided  for 
normal  attendance  growth.  The  inclusion  of  these 
funds  in  the  budget  rather  than  using  the  traditional 
separate  appropriation  bill  for  public  school  finance  is 
intended  to  assist  the  local  districts  in  planning  their 
budgets  for  1969-70.  Although  enabling  legislation  is 
required  to  shape  the  program,  the  inclusion  of  public 
school  support  in  the  Budget  Bill  should  provide 
notice  of  state  support  in  sufficient  time  for  proper 
budgeting. 

Another  significant  step  forward  in  state  support 
for  public  schools  is  that  a  portion  of  these  new  funds 
will  recognize  inflationary  factors  in  addition  to  at- 
tendance growth  needs  that  cause  the  cost  of  education 
to  increase  annually.  It  is  intended  that  a  formula  be 
developed  for  inclusion  in  the  enabling  legislation  that 


will  provide  state  assistance  in  meeting  this  problem 
annually.  Of  course,  this  factor  will  necessarily  be 
contingent  on  the  availability  of  state  funds  in  subse- 
quent years. 

Specifically  it  is  intended  that  this  $105.5  million 
augmentation  or  new  money  urged  by  the  Governor 
will  accomplish  the  following : 

1.  Add  $76.5  million  to  the  basic  and  foundation 
program  with  sufficient  flexibility  to  assist  those 
districts  with  the  most  serious  and  immediate  prob- 
lems. 

2.  Kestore,  with  $3.5  million,  the  mentally  gifted 
program  to  its  previous  level  of  support.  This  im- 
portant program  was  unintentionally  canceled  by 
a  legislative  chaptering  error  for  the  1968-69  fiscal 
year.  It  should  be  restored  in  1969-70. 

3.  Provide  $9.5  million  to  extend  the  state's  com- 
pensatory education  program  that  would  otherwise 
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PROGRAM  AUGMENTATIONS— Continued 

expire  on  the  91st  day  following  the  close  of  the  An  initial  establishment  of  one  professional  position 

1969  Eegular  Session  of  the  State  Legislature.  This  and  one  clerical  position  with  the  assistance  of  ad  hoc 

will  also  require  special  legislation  which  the  Gov-  committees  is  proposed  at  a  total  cost  of  $50,000  to 

ernor  is  proposing.  the  General  Fund. 

4.  Replace  $16  miUion  of  equalization  aid  now  ^^^   Department  Operated  Facilities $562,000 

being  withheld  under  new  iederal  regulation  irom  a     a       ■  i  ^  i      i                                                 -*■       > 

school  districts  receiving  federal  funds  under  Public  ^-  ^P^^tal  Schools 

Law  874  for  impaction  caused  by  federal  installa-  i_  Diagnostic  School  for  Neurologically  Handicapped  Minors, 

tions.  At  present  the  state  counts  25  percent  of  such  Southern  California 

funds  as  available  local  resources,  but  recent  federal  -^^■^^■         „        i      ■  •             -j.-           i  •  i    i    j  u 

,     ■  T  ^.          .,,         1                      -1  ..T.-      T         J       J-  J^illmg  01  a  physician  position,  which  had  been  va- 

legislation  will  no  longer  permit  this.  In  order  to  „    .  j?                 ^i,       j-                       -n         v,i     +i         i      i 

s  .,       ,      1    T  .   •  .     1     •        ^-u  ■         i.-       £  ^      1  cant  tor  more  than  two  years,  will  enable  the  school 

avoid   school   districts   losing   their   entire   federal  ^^    ^^^.^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^,  additional  children.  The  school 

grants,  the  state  can  no  longer  reduce  state  aid  by  j^^^  ^^^^  operating  at  60  percent  of  capacity  because 

^o  percent  ot  sucJi  tunas.  ^^  inability  to  provide  complete  diagnostic  services. 

The  program  effect  of  this  new  state  money  is  il-  ^^^  will  now  be  able  to  serve  30  percent  more  children, 

lustrated  in  the  following  table :  This  increase  will  require  four  additional  support  po- 
sitions at  an  annual  cost  of  $25,000. 
State  Assistance  Per  Aveeaqe  Daily  Attendawcb 

2.  School  for  the  Deaf,  Riverside 
Amounts  paid 

currently  as              Amounts  payable  A  two-year  pilot  project  Conducted  through  a  f ed- 

adjusted  hy  formulae      under  augmentation  eral  grant  under  Public  Law  88-164  provided  an  edu- 

Basic,  equalization  and  j.-        ^                         n        c^r^          •        i               i-        n        t 

supplemental  aid $220.88                       $239.23  cational  program  for   20  seriously   emotionally  dis- 

County  school  service                  ^  turbed    deaf     children.     The     results    showed     that 
TransportatiWofreguiar             '                                '  Substantial  benefit  can  be  achieved  in  educating  multi- 
pupils  4.00                             4.00  handicapped   deaf   children   since    16    of   these    pilot 

^"haiidicapped                        7  05                              7  05  project  children  are  Currently  enrolled  in  the  school's 

Mentally' gifted~mi"I~        0.96                             1.65  regular  program  or  in  local  district  special  education 

Special  education 18.28                            18-28  programs.  An  augmentation  of  $186,000  is  requested 

Total $254.84                        $278.88  ^"^  provide  eight  teaching,   eight  counselor,   and   3.3 

support  positions  to  provide  an  educational  program 

77.  Service  for  Improvement  of  Instruction—  for  30  multihandieapped  deaf  children  who  are  not 

Special  Education  Evaluation  Unit $50,000  now  eligible  for  existing  state  or  local  programs.  The 

A  unit  is  proposed  for  establishment  in  the  Depart-  P^oPO^fl  includes  rental  of  temporary  portable  facili- 

ment  of  Education,  Division  of  Special  Schools  and  *'""  ^''^^^  permanent  facilities  are  constructed. 

Services,  in  order  to  provide  for  evaluation  of  special  8.  School  for  the  Blind  (Located  at  Berkeley) 

education  courses  conducted  in  the  public  schools  and  ^    ..•     •       .  ^               „    ... 

supported  by  state  special  education  allowances.  With  ""■  ^""'-""^^  "^  Temporary  Pos^t^ons 

state  support  of  the  programs   costing  in  excess  of  In  1968-69,  three  teacher  and  five  counselor  po- 

$120,000,000  annually  proper  evaluation  could  result  sitions  were  added  to  the  school  staff  as  an  interim 

in  better  application  of  funds  and  improved  programs.  measure  and  limited  to  June  30,  1969,  because  of 
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the  increase  in  the  number  of  multihandieapped 
children  served  by  the  school.  This  action  was  taken 
pending  the  outcome  of  a  study  of  the  role  of  the 
school  and  the  adequacy  of  the  existing  plant.  The 
study  indicated  that  stafBng  ratios  should  be  sub- 
stantially enriched,  and  the  positions  are  proposed 
for  permanent  establishment.  In  addition  two  po- 
sitions established  and  limited  to  June  30,  1969.  in 
the  1967-68  Budget  are  proposed  for  permanent 
establishment.  The  latter  positions  were  transferred 
from  the  southern  California  preschool  field  service 
unit.  The  total  cost  of  these  continuations  is 
$100,000. 

b.  Expansion  of  Deaf-Blind  Unit: 

The  School  for  the  Blind  currently  provides  ed- 
ucational programs  for  15  deaf -blind  children.  Since 
there  is  no  other  program  in  the  state  for  children 
with  this  type  of  handicap,  and  there  are  35  siich 
school-aged  children  not  being  served  and  129  such 
preschool-aged  children  it  is  apparent  that  an  expan- 
sion of  the  existing  program  is  essential.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  double  the  present  enrollment  to  30  by 
renting  portable  classrooms  and  dormitory  space 
and  adding  five  teacher,  10  counselor,  and  one  .jani- 
tor positions.  The  total  cost  of  this  expansion  is 
$162,000. 


B.  Maritime  Academy 

1.  Program  Enrichment 

Substantial  program  enrichment  is  proposed  in  the 
budget  j'ear  to  provide  minimal  curriculum  and  in- 
structional improvements  to  provide  students  with  the 
technical  competence  required  of  a  modern  maritime 
officer.  Two  instructors  in  general  education  subjects 
are  proposed  to  reduce  student-instructor  ratios  to 
those  levels  in  other  sectors  of  higher  education.  To 
relieve  nautical  science  instructors,  marine  science 
instructors,  and  students  of  equipment  maintenance 
duties,  one  equipment  technician  is  proposed.  A  cleri- 
cal position  is  also  proposed  for  support  of  the  in- 
structor positions. 

Virtually  no  instructional  laboratory  equipment  has 
been  provided  in  recent  years  in  spite  of  substantial 
subject  matter  changes.  An  augmentation  of  -$29,906  is 
proposed  for  improvement  in  this  area.  The  total  cost 
of  the  program  enrichment  proposals  is  $74,000. 

2.  Increased  Fuel  Allocation 

An  increase  of  $15,000  (from  $25,000  to  $40,000)  is 
provided  to  permit  purchase  of  a  better  grade  of  fuel 
and  to  allow  operation  of  the  training  ship  at  normal 
operational  speeds. 


CONTINUING  OPERATIONS 


California  State  Department  of  Education  has 
three  major  responsibilities:  (1)  to  carry  out  the  edu- 
cation directives  outlined  by  legislation;  (2)  to  fur- 
ther educational  policies  and  regulations  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education;  and  (3)  to  provide  the 
educational  guidance  and  leadership  needed  to  keep 
the  public  school  education  program  abreast  of  the 
times,  adequate  to  meet  existing  needs,  and  geared  to 
meet  needs  that  are  likely  to  appear  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Eesponsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Education 
that  are  outlined  by  legislation  cover  a  wide  range  of 
activities.  These  include  supervision  of  attendance  ac- 
counting, apportioning  state  funds  to  school  districts, 
administering  the  system  of  free  textbooks  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  making  certain  that  required  sub- 
jects are  taught  as  prescribed,  and  seeing  that  certifi- 
cation requirements  specified  by  law  are  met. 


Eesponsibilities  of  the  department  that  are  outlined 
by  policies  and  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  cover  the  full  gamut  of 
educational  activities.  The  policies  are  generally  broad 
ia  scope.  The  rules  and  regulations  outline  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  legislation  is  carried  out. 

Eesponsibilities  of  the  department  for  the  provision 
of  the  educational  guidance  and  leadership  needed 
to  keep  the  public  school  education  program  current 
and  adequate  in  relationship  to  existing  needs  and 
geared  to  meet  needs  that  are  likely  to  appear  in  the 
near  future  involve  the  department  in  numerous  and 
varied  activities. 

Although  the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
Education  are  prescribed  by  law,  the  department  does 
not  function  primarily  as  a  law  enforcement  agency. 
Instead,  the  department  directs  its  major  effort  to  the 
provision  of  professional  direction  and  leadership  that 
will  keep  the  California  school  system  abreast  of  the 
times,  outstandingly  strong,  and  economically  sound. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAMS  BY  ELEMENTS 
Program   I — Educational  Aid 
Distribution 

A.  Apportionments  to  School  Districts  15.1         17.4         17.4    $1,282,421,521    $1,308,669,696   $1,319,590,968 

B.  Children's  Centers 9.4         10.3         11.8            29.571,898           32.565.004           33,5S7.504 

C.  Adult  Basic  Education 9.3         19.4         19.2              1,683.082             8.598.675             8.185.061 

D.  Compensatory  Education 14.8         15.1         15.7           94.409.081           95,024,642           86,681,910 

B.  School  Library  Resources 13.8         12.5         12                 9,329,420             4,403,169             4,403,169 

F.  Supplemental  Centers  and  Services  -              8              8                               -             8,766,4.53             8,741.982 

G.  Improvement  for  the  Handicapped  _  5.7         15.4         15.2              1,086,359             1,310,729             1,321,174 
H.  Grants  to  Teachers  of  Physically 

Handicapped   2.4           2              2.3                 257,435                302.073                310.000 

I.  National  Defense  Education 15.8         20.7         20.7              7,842,748             3,743,032             3,618,287 

J.  Free  Textbooks 35.8         35.5         35.4            19.369.403           21.275.107           21,682.669 

K.  Vocational  Education 27.7         29.4         30.9           17,204,709           16,726,174           17,278,167 

L.  Manpower  Development  and 

Training 23.9         27            27              15.768.828           12,010,755           12,004,429 

M.  Surplus  Property 172.7       197.5       197.5             2,748,499             3.003,352             3.114.610 

N.  School  Lunch 9.4           9.4           9.4           15,577,288           15,701,529           15,703,736 

Totals,  Program  I 355.8       419.6      422.5     $1,497,270,271    $1,532,100,390    $1,536,223,666 

Program    II — Services  for  Improvement 
of  Instruction 

A.  Generalized   Leadership,    Consulta- 

tive and  Technical  Services 35.4 

B.  Subject  Areas  and  Instructional 

Services    101.5 

0.  Socially  and  Economically 

Disadvantaged 39.5 

D.  Education  of  the  Handicapped 39.5 

E.  Junior  CoUege  Services 37.9 

Totals,  Program  II 253.8 


37.9 

38.2 

$732,651 

$790,819 

$813,527 

111.1 

113.6 

2,325,571 

3,536,885 

3,050,336 

45.3 
38.7 

48.5 
41 

989.243 
734.193 
578,236 

$5,359,894 

1,062,355 
759,627 

1,336,881 

788,891 

233 

241.3 

$6,149,686 

$5,989,635 

Program   III — Services  for  Improvement 
of  School  Administration 

A.  General  Administration  Services 19  19.3  18.7 

B.  School  District  Organization 5.1  5.8  5.8 

C.  School  Facilities  Planning 24.7  26.2  26.2 

D.  School  Food  Services 12.6  12.2  12.1 

E.  Intergroup  Relations 15.9  16.3  17.8 

F.  Educational  Information  System 3.8  8  7.5 

6.  Budgeting  and  Accounting 0.8  1.9  1.9 

Totals,  Program  III 81.9  89.7  90 

Program   IV — Accreditation,  Licensing 
and  Staff  Development 

A.  Certificated  Personnel   Services 141.4  161.2  181.2 

B.  Teachers  for  the  Disadvantaged 2.8  3.1  3.1 


$337,474 
72,042 
393,239 
138,893 
160.804 
229,014 
20,390 

$1,351,856 


$1,503,359 

41,674 


Totals,  Program  IV 144.2       164.3       184.3 


Program  V — Veterans  Institutional 
Training — Private    School    Super- 
vision   ; 


Prograrn  VI — Department  Operated 
Facilities,  Schools  and  Services 

A.  Special  Schools  for  the  Physically 

Handicapped 672.6 

B.  Maritime  Academy 81.9 

C.  State  Lil)rary     161,3 

D.  Civil  Defense  Education 8^8 

Totals,  Program  VI 924.6 


22.1 


6S2.3 

82 
178.8 
8.1 


22.3 


672.4 
82 
189.6 
8.1 


$1,545,033 


$333,089 


f6,475.686 
810.355 

7,034,897 
175,383 


$360,653 
109.053 
454,265 
166.802 
285,348 
114,593 
176,150 

$1,666,864 


$1,815,661 
49,214 

$1,864,875 


$370,612 


$6,962,705 
904.676 

10,166,702 
199,700 


$371,659 
112,610 
4.56.137 
163,038 
302,395 
113,136 
59,707 

$1,578,682 


$2,227,932 
52,657 

$2,280,589 


$375,699 


$7,093,836 

O.S3.n20 

6,838,740 

210,961 


951.2   952.1    $14,496,321    $18,233,783    $15,077,457 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


66-67      67-68    68-69 


ACTUAL 
1966-67 


ESTIMATED 
1967-68 


PROPOSED 
1968-69 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROGRAMS  BY   ELEMENTS— Continued 

Program   VII — Program  Planning, 
Development  and  Evaluation 

A.  rinnning  and  Development 69.6  109.3  121.2  $1,752,745  $2,266,149 

B.  Evaluation  and  Research 11.8  22.5  21.3  170,535  378,667 

C.  Collect,  Interpret,  Disseminate 

Information 15.5  20.9  21.2  197,791  264,733 

Totals,  Program  VII 96.9  152.7  163.7  $2,121,071  $2,909,549 

Program   VIII — General  Administration 

A.  Executive  and  Legal 20.4  22.9  23.3  $425,939  $543,779 

B.  Fiscal  Affairs  and  Management 60.2  63.4  65.9  683,407  726,800 

C.  Personnel  Management 11.6  11.1  11.1  104,164  103,494 

D.  Publications   13.6  16  16  153,007  202,772 

E.  Data  Processing  Information 

Systems 31.6  57.3  57.3  478,898  913,119 

Totals,  Program  VIII 137.4  170.7  173.6  $1,845,415  $2,489,964 
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$2,416,563 
391,984 

271,317 

$3,079,864 


$571,776 
791,225 
104,964 
204,461 

1,064,006 

$2,736,432 


General  Objectives 

The  department,  either  through  Constitutional  re- 
quirement, or  legislative  mandate,  or  iu  agreement 
with  the  federal  government,  manages  and  controls  the 


distribution  of  financial  and  other  assistance  to  local 
school  districts  and  other  agencies.  Such  assistance  is 
given  in  support  of,  and  to  further,  particular  objec- 
tives. These  are  set  forth  in  the  following  statements. 


Educational  Aid  Distribution 355.8      419.6      422.5     $1,497,270,271  $1,532,100,390  $1,536,223,666 

General  Fund  1,323,352,660  1,355,047,668  1,359,674,818 

Federal  funds  152,958,594  147,419,845  148,389,958 

State  School  Fund 2,927,311  4,700,000  3,150,000 

California  Water  Fund 197,377  174,954  175,000 

Reimhursements    15,085,830  21,754,571  21,719,280 

Surplus  Property  Revolving  Fund 2,748,499  3,003,352  3,114,610 

A.  Apportionments  to  School  Districts 


Need  and  Oijectives 

There  is  in  the  Constitution  recognition  of  the  need 
for  the  state  to  share  in  the  costs  of  the  school  system 
to  "encourage — the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scien- 
tific, moral,  and  agricidtural  improvement." 

The  department  objective  is  to  assure  fair  and  just 
distribution  of  the  State  School  Fund  established  for 
the  purpose. 

Authority 

Constitution,  Article  IX;  Education  Code,  Sections 
17305,  18301-18307.  Chapter  2165,  Statutes  of  1963, 
Chapter  1209,  Statutes  of  1967,  Chapter  1236,  Stat- 
utes of  1965. 

General  Description 

1.  Apportionment  for  Support  of  Public  Schools 

An  amount  of  $263.14  per  pupil  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  is  provided  for 
support  of  kindergarten,  elementary,  secondary,  .and 
technical  schools.  This  apportionment  is  based  on  a 


constitutional  minimum  augmented  by  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

Article  IX,  Section  6,  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  Legislature  shaU  add  to  the  State  School 
Fund  revenues  to  provide  for  an  apportionment  each 
fiscal  year  of  not  less  than  $180  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
This  apportionment  per  pupil  was  increased  by  the 
Legislature  from  $180  to  $193.37  in  1957 ;  to  $201.10 
in  1959;  to  $201.36  in  1961;  to  $208.44  in  1963;  to 
$220.88  in  1964;  to  $235.64  in  1965;  and  to  $263.14 
effective  July  1,  1967. 

An  amount  of  $50  per  pupil  for  reimbursement  of 
actual  cost  of  instructing  pupils  in  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicles,  plus  75  percent  of  the  actual  amount 
in  excess  of  $50  expended  for  replacing  vehicles  and 
simulators  used  is  authorized  by  Section  17305  of  the 
Education  Code.  The  total  reimbursement  during  any 
one  fiscal  year  cannot  exceed  the  total  of  the  moneys 
collected  plus  available  reserves  in  the  Driver  Training 
Penalty  Assessment  Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 
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PROGRAM    I— EDUCATIONAL  AID  DISTRIBUTION— Continued 

A.  Apportionments  to  School  Districts — Continued 


Special  allowances  are  provided  pursuant  to  Educa- 
tion Code  Sections  18301-18307  inclusive  for  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Eesoui-ces  project-connected  pupils. 

Special  education  programs  for  educationally  handi- 
capped minors  are  supported  through  the  allowances 
first  made  available  with : 

Chapter  2165,  Statutes  of  1963,  authorized  school 
districts  to  provide  special  programs  for  the  educa- 
tionallj^  handicapped. 

To  apportion  these  funds  under  the  law,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  collect  attendance  and  assessed  valuation  data, 
and  to  advise  districts  and  county  superintendents  on 
proper  procedures  for  making  claims. 

2.  Instructional  Television 

Chapter  1236,  Statutes  of  1965,  provided  for  a  spe- 
cial program  of  state  assistance  for  instructional  tele- 
vision. School  districts  are  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of 
$0.50  per  student  participant,  not  to  exceed  one-half 
the  total  cost  of  the  program.  An  increase  of  $100,000 
to  a  total  of  $850,000  is  proposed  for  1969-70. 

3.  Special  Elementary  School  Beading  Instruction 

The  Miller-Unruh  Basic  Beading  Act  of  1965  pro- 
vided authorization  for  specialist  teachers  in  reading 
in  grades  1.  2  and  3  of  the  elementary  schools.  The 
teachers  must  qualify  for  special  certificates  and 
be  employed  by  the  districts  as  full-time  specialist 
teachers  in  reading. 

The  following  changes  were  made  in  this  program 
by  Chapter  1209,  Statutes  of  1967,  to  encourage  more 
districts  to  participate  in  the  program: 

(a)  Districts  must  be  eligible  for  equalization  aid 
to  qualify. 

(b)  Allowances  will  be  provided  up  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  statewide  elementary  teachers' 
salarjr  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  plus  a  $250 
bonus,  but  not  more  than  the  salary  actually  paid 
the  specialist  teachers  by  the  district.  (Districts 
were  formerly  required  to  provide  50  percent  of  the 
cost.) 

(c)  Requirements  for  employment  of  reading 
specialists  were  reduced  from  60  percent  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  basic  quota. 

4.  Mathematics  Improvement 

Experimental  programs  were  authorized  by  Chap- 
ter 1639,  Statutes  of  1967,  allowing  for  pilot  projects 
for  improvement  of  math  instruction.  These  cover  the 
needs  for  mathematics  specialists,  in-service  training 


of  specialist  teachers,  and  accelerated  instruction.  The 
first  two  are  to  be  conducted  through  1970-71,  while 
the  last-named  extends  through  1972-73. 

Tests  selected  for  purposes  of  the  specialized 
teacher  program  shall  be  provided  as  needed,  to  school 
districts  participating. 

A  school  district  which  maintains  elementary  grades 
and  participates  in  the  mathematics  specialist  pro- 
gram may  apply  for  an  allowance  for  the  emplojTnent 
of  mathematics  specialist  teachers.  Districts  approved 
are  apportioned  allowances  on  a  formula  basis,  relat- 
ing salaries,  ADA,  and  assessed  valuation. 

Allowance  is  made  for  costs  of  the  regional  in- 
service  training  programs  for  specialized  teachers  in 
mathematics  including  the  salaries  of  persons  em- 
ployed to  provide  instruction  and  training. 

School  districts  are  reimbursed  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred, pursuant  to  contractual  arrangement,  in  se- 
curing the  participating  and  cooperation  of  colleges 
and  universities  in  providing  the  accelerated  instruc- 
tional program  in  mathematics  in  grades  8  to  12,  in- 
clusive. 

Workload  Plans 

(a)  Activities  necessary  for  apportioning  funds 
include :  Designing  and/or  revising  report  forms,  ana- 
lyzing data  received,  preparing  raw  data  for  process- 
ing, analyzing  processed  data,  and  certifying  the  ap- 
portionments to  the  State  Controller  or  fiscal  officer  in 
charge  of  disbursement  of  funds  and  to  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  Related  to  apportionments 
is  gathering  data  for  Public  Law  874  funds  distribu- 
tion by  the  federal  government. 

This  is  done  for  the  following  apportionments : 

1.  Three  times  a  year  for  principal  apportion- 
ment (including  special  education). 

2.  Two  times  a  year  for  special  purpose  appor- 
tionment (includes  driver  training,  regular  trans- 
portation, and  project-connected  pupils). 

3.  Once  a  year  for  the  following:  Miller-Unruh 
Basic  Reading  Act,  Instructional  Television,  Spe- 
cial Programs  or  Classes  in  English,  Physically 
Handicapped  Minors  educated  out  of  district,  and 
Special  Mathematics  program. 

4.  Four  times  a  year  for  children's  centers. 

5.  Four  times  a  year  for  development  centers  for 
physically  handicapped  children. 

6.  Loans  to  newly  organized  districts. 

7.  Special  apportionments  as  corrections  so  or- 
dered by  Administration  or  Legislature. 
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PROGRAM    I— EDUCATIONAL  AID   DISTRIBUTION— Continued 

A.  Apportionments  to  School  Districts — Continued 

Support  of  public  schools ?1,271,933,477    $1,286,448,944  $1,299,568,600 

Assistance  to  new  junior  colleges 1,774,486             4,304,841  2,000,000 

Instructional  television 647,018                750,000  850,000 

Special  reading  instruction  7,649,621           16,000,000  16,000.000 

Matliematics  improvement 248,403                 972,110  975 140 

Administration     168,516                193,791  197,228 

Totals,  Apportionments  for  School  Districts $1,282,421,521    $1,308,669,696  $1,319,590,968 

General  Fund 1,279,296.833      l,.303,79i,7J/2  1,316,265.968 

Slate  School  Fund 2,927,311             4,700.000  3,130.000 

California  Water  Fund 197,377                174.95.',  175,000 

Personnel  man-years 15.1                      17.4  17.4 

B.  Children's  Centers 


Need  and  Oijectives 

The  centers  are  established  to  provide  for  child  care 
services  under  the  f oUcwing  circumstances : 

(a)  There  is  but  one  parent  in  the  home  and  such 
parent  supports  and  cares  for  the  child,  or  the 
parent  is  physically  or  mentally  unable  either  to 
support  the  family  or  care  for  the  child,  or  there 
is  but  one  parent  in  the  home  who  requires  educa- 
tion or  training  to  qualify  for  entrance  upon  em- 
plojTnent  that  will  make  the  family  economically 
self-sufficient. 

(b)  There  are  two  parents  in  the  home,  each  of 
whom  is  either  working  or  is  physically  or  mentally 
unable  to  either  support  the  family  or  care  for  the 
child. 

(c)  A  child  is  in  need  of  a  preschool  educational 
program  before  entrance  to  kindergarten  because 
of  disadvantage  arising  from  home  and  community 
environmental  conditions. 

(d)  Either  parent  is  attending  school  or  re- 
ceiving instruction,  and  the  other  parent,  if  any,  is 
gainfully  employed. 

(e)  The  services  of  the  parent  having  care  of  the 
child  are  necessary  as  a  qualified  and  acceptable 
teacher  in  a  public  school  or  as  a  qualified  and  ac- 
ceptable supervisor  to  serve  in  the  supervision  and 
instruction  of  children  in  a  children's  center  or  a 
supervisor  of  a  children's  center  program,  or  as  a 
qualified  and  acceptable  aide  in  such  program. 

(f )  The  services  of  the  parent  having  care  of  the 
child  are  necessary  as  a  registered  nurse. 

(g)  The  services  of  the  parent  having  care  of  the 
child  are  necessary  as  a  worker  in  industry  essen- 
tial to  the  mobilization  effort. 

(h)  The  services  of  the  parent  having  care  of  the 
child  are  necessary  to  meet  an  emergency  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  harvesting  or  processing 
crops,  or  as  an  agricultural  worker. 

(i)   The  parent  or  parents  having  care   of  the 


child  are  attending  school  or  receiving  instruction 
under  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation  program  or 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  or  under  other  programs  authorized  for  a 
parent  or  parents  in  families  qualifying  for  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  other  than  a  work 
incentive  program. 

(j)  The  parent  or  parents  having  care  of  the 
child  are  participating  under  a  work  incentive  pro- 
gram established  pursuant  to  Section  432  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  or  that  one  parent  in  a  two- 
parent  family  is  so  participating  and  the  other 
parent  is  either  employed  or  mentally  or  phj'sieally 
incapacitated  to  the  extent  that  he  is  unable  to  care 
for  the  child. 

Approximately  65,000  mentally  retarded  and 
another  200,000  physically  and  educationally  handi- 
capped children  receive  education  and  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  California.  Many  parents,  however, 
still  find  that  their  handicapped  child  does  not  have 
a  school  program  to  attend.  Their  child  may  have 
more  than  one  handicap  or  a  handicap  so  severe  as  to 
make  him  ineligible  for  special  education  programs 
that  the  schools  can  provide. 

Authority 

Education  Code,  Sections  16601-16644,  Sections 
16645.1-16645.25,  and  Sections  19699.20-19699.32,  as 
amended  through  Chapter  1373,  Statutes  of  1968. 

General  Description — Workload  Plans 

1.  Funds  are  apportioned  to  districts  based  on  en- 
rollment hours.  The  state  now  provides  about  $0.42 
per  hour  per  child,  and  the  parent  pays  about  $0.14 
per  hour  per  child. 

2.  Education  and  social  welfare  enter  into  a  con- 
tract for  the  provision  of  services  to  families  receiving 
public  assistance  or  with  comparable  income.  Social 
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PROGRAM   I— EDUCATIONAL  AID  DISTRIBUTION— Continued 
B.  Children's  Centers — Continued 

welfare  provides  the  funds  for  both  administration  As  much  as  $3,300  per  child  will  be  reimbursed  by 

and  payment  to  districts  at  the  specified  rates.  the  state  for  250  days  of  service.  This  amount  is  based 

3.  Chapter  1373,  Statutes  of  1968,  added  a  provision  on  $1.75  per  child  hour  of  attendance  and  up  to  $675 
for  construction  of  facilities.  The  department  will  ap-  per  year  per  child  as  transportation  reimbursement, 
prove  proposed  facilities  prior  to  allocation  of  funds  Schools  participate  by  contributing  to  employee  re- 
by  the  State  Allocation  Board.  Other  apportionments  tirement  benefits,  providing  facilities  to  house  the 
to  districts  for  this  purpose  by  the  department  wUl  center  and  authorizing  the  use  of  available  administra- 
be  made  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  State  Board  tive  staff  time.  The  law  permits  school  districts  to 
of  Education.  Isvy  tax  overrides  to  provide  support  in  addition  to 

4.  The  State  of  California  has  become  concerned  *^*^  ^^^*^  ^^°^^- 

over    the    fact    that    some    children    are    without    any  Output                                                      Past  year       current  year        Budget  year 

school  service  and  may  become  hospitalized  as  the  re-  Enrollment  hours ^^'■'^^^265   -'^'^^H^i  29,562,920 

suit  of  such  lack  of  school  program  rather  than  actual  FaciHdes  mspeeted  ZIZIIZZ             435             515             800 

need  for  hospital  services.  Because  for  many  children  No.  of  handicapped  children           1,020           1,020           1,020 

hospital  placement  is  inappropriate  and  more  expen-  ^^    ^ 

sive  than  appropriate  community-based  services,  the  ^^"^^^-^  ^^^^^^^^ $11,590,202  $13..390.202  $14,190,202 

development  center  for  handicapped  mmors  program  Preschool  education 14,951,384   15,003,000  15,003,000 

came  into  beino"  Development   centers  for 

These   development   centers  for   physically  handi-  Co"e?^c^n^' ."'""IZZZZZ     ''''''''-     fiSEIoSo     liooolooo 

capped  and  mentallj'  retarded  minors  have  success-  Administration 103,831       115,302       137,802 

fully  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  need  for  such  fa-  Totals       $29  571  898  $32  565  004  $33  587  504 

cilities  to  help  these  children  from  an  earlier  age,  Generai'Fund lit',J,S6,o'68  'iiUeV^ei  lt^462'!737 

that  such  development  centers  prevent  the  breakup  Reiminr.^ements 15,085,830  15,091,51,0  15,m,767 

of  homes   through   respite   from   continuous   24-hour  Personnel  man-years 9.4  10.3  11.8 

care  of  severely  handicapped  minors,  that  such  de- 
velopment centers  effectively  relieve  parents  to  engage  Workload  AdmtmenU 

in  work  that  the  centers  reduce  significantly  the  de-  Centers  for  both  general  use  and  the  handicapped 

mand  for  institutional  placement,  and  that  the  centers  are  expected  to  have  increased  participation  in  1969- 

are  accessible  to  families  without  causing  the  physical  70.  An  additional  $1  million  of  General  Fund  support 

dislocation  of  minors  from  their  families.  is  provided  to  meet  this  growth. 


C.  Adult  Basic  Education 


Need 


The  1960  census  revealed  the  fact  that  there  were 
in  California  a  total  of  1,300,000  California  adults 
who  had  completed  less  than  eight  years  of  school, 
and  that  14  percent  of  California's  population  over 
25  years  of  age  are  functional  illiterates.  The  need 
for  the  program  nationally  was  evidenced  by  the  1960 
census  figures ;  the  need  for  the  program  in  California 
despite  the  relative  degree  of  success  of  state- 
supported  programs  was  evidenced  by  the  numbers 
of  adults  in  the  state  who  were  not  receiving  such 
education. 


objectives 

To  further  the  teaching 
needing  basic  education. 

Anthorlty 


of  all  adult  individuals 


Education  Code  Sections:  101.  151,  152,  153,  5552, 
18601  (creation  and  authority  of  the  state  board)  ; 
105,  252,  254,  255,  352,  6302  (authority  of  state  offi- 
cials) ;  Public  Law  89-750,  Title  III,  Sections  301 
through  314;  and  California  Plan  for  Adult  Basic 
Education  (1968-1969). 


General  Description 

Title  II-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  provided  for  adult  basic  education  programs  to 
be  operated  under  state  plans  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  state  education 
agencies.  The  California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion developed  and  submitted  such  a  plan  which  was 
approved  authorizing  the  operation  of  such  programs 
with  federal  funds  in  California.  The  adult  basic  edu- 
cation program  in  California  had  been  in  operation 
at  the  time  of  the  federal  act  over  100  years,  and  at 
that  time  approximately  50,000  adults  in  the  state 
were  enrolled  in  English  as  a  second  language  classes 
and  elementary  subjects  for  adults. 

In  administering  fund  distributions,  staff  must : 

a.  Analyze  and  approve  financial  budgets  of  local 
agencies  pertaining  to  adult  basic  education  pro- 
grams. 

b.  Maintain  a  system  of  records  containing  sta- 
tistical, financial,  and  descriptive  data  necessary  to 
provide  information  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

c.  Review  project  applications,  consult  with  local 
school  district  officials,  and  provide  consultive  serv- 
ices as  specified  in  state  plan  for  adult  basic  edu- 
cation. 
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PROGRAM    I— EDUCATIONAL  AID   DISTRIBUTION— Continued 
C.  Adult  Basic  Education — Continued 

Workload  Plans— Output  Data  of  Public  Law  89-750  Adult  Basic  Education  pro- 
Presentlv  funded  programs  exist  in  66  separate  f^^^"  ^^^^^t  least  a  10-year  period  commencing 
school  districts  in  29  counties  of  the  state.  The  total  ^^cal  year  1969-70,  the  program  as  now  designed  will 
cost  of  the  program  (federal  and  state)  is  now  esti-  continue  at  the  same  level  of  state  staffing  for  the 
mated  at  $3.5  million  for  the  period  September  1,  duration  of  the  federal  effort  m  adult  basic  education, 
1967  through  June  30,  1968.  As  of  March  31,  1968,  ^^f^^^  a  substantial  increase  m  appropriations  or  a 
there  have  been  cumulative  enrollments  since  the  substantial  change  m  direction  of  the  federal  pro- 
Adult  Basic  Education  federal  program  began  in  gram. 
1965  of  65.898  students.  The  active  enrollment  for  the  Output 

month  ending  March  31,   1968  was  18,215  students.  ,,.       ,           ^          .     ,                               P^',^^^;;      Currsntyear         Budget  year 

"  '  '  Number  of  projects 100  100  100 

„.       ,  „  No.   of  consultative  contacts          10,500           10,500           10,500 
Fiscal  Tear  1968-69 

^,       .       „      „      ,             ««,        1                PI,  Participation    in    the    "Work    Incentive    Program 
Planning  for  fiscal  year  1969  based  upon  a  federal  (WIN)    Program)    was  begun  in  the  current  year 
allocation  of  $2  million  to  the  State  of  California  for  through  a  contract  with  the  Department  of  Employ- 
that  year,  the  program :  ment  to  provide  consultant  services  and  distribution 
1    -rrr-n   •       i       ^  ^  i  n      -,■         e  a.a       -it        p  of  fuuds  to  local  districts  for  the  employability  train- 

1.  Will  involve  total  fundmg  of  $4  million  for  -^^  component  of  the  program.  A  detailed  discussion 
iiscal  year  1969.  qJ  ^^lis  program  is  contained  in  the  Department  of 

2.  "Will  continue  to  provide  services  to  an  active  Employment  budget, 
enrollment  between  18-20  thousand  per  month  in  n  t     t 

the  federally-connected  ABE  program. 

3.  Will  provide  limited  funds  for  betterment  of  ^"'"'^"  °^  P"''^'''*' "  ^^^  ^^° 

services  in  the  entirely  state  and  locally  funded,  '"""*                                         p^^t,^,     current  year      B.doetyear 

ongoing  ABE  program  serving  an  additional  50,000  Adult  basic  education $1,683,082  $1,941,644   $1,590,548 

nrlnl+o  vpnT-li7  Administration ($138,161)    (.?18.3.681)    r.S;189.702) 

aauiXS  yearly.  ^^j^^  program -   .$6,657,031    $6,594,513 

Administration -  ($143,4-i4)   r.$190,.3.59) 

Fiscal  Tear  1969-70  and  Thereafter  • 

Totals $1,683,082    $8,.598,675    $8,185,061 

Program  planning  budget  estimates   of  the  U.S.  I^SrSntri:::::    '''"''"'-    i'MkoM    i'.i?/.!!! 
Office  of  Education  are  based  on  a  congressional  ap- 

propriation  of  $100  miUion  for  nationwide  support  llUZntl  San-Tlarl  [wm]             ^-            lol            lal 

D.  Compensatory  Education 


Need  and  Otjectives 

In  the  traditional  school  environment  which  exists 
today,  students  from  disadvantaged  homes  achieve 
consistently  at  an  academic  level  significantly  lower 
than  do  students  from  average  or  more  affluent  back- 
grounds and  need  an  educational  program  designed 
to  meet  their  particular  educational  deficiencies. 

Special  programs  are  needed  for  preschool  children 
and  for  children  of  migrant  workers.  It  is  the  ob- 
jective of  this  function  to  ensure  fair  and  just  dis- 
tribution of  available  funds  to  local  districts  partic- 
ipating in  this  effort. 

Authority 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I 
and  amendments.  Education  Code,  Section  6455,  Sec- 
tions 551-558. 

General  Description 

The  project  method  is  used  in  the  distribution  of 
Title  I  federal  funds,  within  a  limiting  entitlement, 
as  defined  by  the  federal  agency.  The  Education  Code 
provides  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  shaU  be 


the  approving  power  of  programs  submitted  by  the 

school  districts.  The  Advisory  Compensatory  Educa- 
tion Commission  serves  as  the  advisory  body  to  the 
board  on  matters  relating  to  the  coordination  and  im- 
plementation of  effective  programs  of  compensatory 
education. 

The  local  school  districts  are  required  to  submit 
program  applications  which  are  reviewed  to  determine 
that  the  district  has  identified  the  children  and  schools 
most  in  need  of  help  and  that  the  proposal  is  suffi- 
ciently concentrated  on  these  children  to  do  the  job 
needed;  to  determine  that  there  is  sufficient  opportu- 
nity for  the  participation  of  educationally  deprived 
children  attending  nonpublic  schools  and  residing  in 
the  project  areas;  to  determine  with  specialists  in 
community  relations  whether  applications  have  been 
developed  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  responsi- 
ble for  community  action  programs  in  school  districts, 
if  any ;  to  determine  whether  district  applications  eon- 
tain  adequate  fiscal  information  and  that  expenditures 
are  justified  and  to  determine  that  federal  funds  have 
been  used  to  augment  state  and  local  funds  rather 
than  to  replace  them. 
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PROGRAM   I— EDUCATIONAL  AID  DISTRIBUTION— Continued 
D.  Compensatory  Education — Continued 

Preschool  training,  special  teachers,  lay  teaching  and  with  federal  and  state  agencies.  In  particular, 
aides,  smaller  classes,  expanded  counseling,  supple-  staff  will  collect  data  for  various  reports  and  studies ; 
mental  health  and  food  services  and  work-study  ex-  ascertain  grants  for  state,  county  and  local  educa- 
periences  are  among  the  many  approaches  that  are  tional  agencies  (LEA)  pursuant  to  applicable  code, 
being  made  under  this  program  to  break  the  cycle  regulations  and  policy;  process  project  applications 
of  academic  failure  leading  to  economic  failure  from  from  LEA  with  special  attention  to  legal  fiscal  corn- 
generation  to  generation  of  disadvantaged  children.  pliance;   accomplish  interim  and  terminal  fiscal  re- 

A  separate  program  under  Title  I  provides  for  pro-  ports  as  mandated  through  code,  regulation  and  ad- 
grams  to  improve  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  ministrative  policy ;  will  provide  on-site  supervision 
children  of  migrant  farm  workers.  Under  this  pro-  of  accounting  procedures  and  fiscal  management  (In- 
gram federal  funds  are  utilized  to  assist  impacted  dis-  ventory  records,  etc.)  to  assure  legal  compliance  re 
tricts  and  provide  for  a  regional  demonstration  in  fiscal  usage  and  to  coordinate  usage  with  other  expen- 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Projects  under  this  program  ditures  as  legally  mandated. 

are  coordinated  with  the  state  program  authorized  by  j^  jjiajor  portion  of  the  state  supported  program 

Chapter  106,  Statutes  of  1966,  which  provides  port-  terminates  on  the  91st  day  following  adjournment  of 

able  classrooms  for  districts  which  are  seasonally  im-  ^i^^  ^ggg  Regular  Sessision.  As  discussed  under  "Pro- 

pacted  by  migrant  farmworkers.           _  gram  Augmentations,"  the  Governor  supports  legis- 

State  programs  provide  assistance  m  research  and  ^^^^^^  ^^  continue  this  program, 
teacher    education,    m    lowering   the    student-teacher 

ratio  in  impacted  districts  and  in  implementing  dem-  '"P"t                                          .'j^i^'^L       ^-.'n^'ln        iSlS^i?? 

,                              .             -, .              J          j_i          J.*  lyo/— DO          xybo— by          j.yoy— /u 

onstration  programs  m  reading  and  mathematics.  Compensatory  Ed^ic.ition  for : 

Children      in     low-income 
Workload  Plans—Output  Data  families $77,018,293  $76,362,987  $77,191,243 

A    i-    -J.-      J!      J.1      J-  i   -I.    i-          Si:      J              1  Children  of  migrant  work- 

Activities  tor  the  distribution  oi  runds  may  be  sum-  ers    5,685,321     5,685,321     6.000,000 

marized  in  the   following   three   categories:   clerical,  Handicapped   children   in 

technical    record    maintenance,    and    administrative  ch-ldr'^*"  f '""institut'ions        ^^'^'^^^       883,294       890,000 

(educational).  The  administrative  function  concerns  ^ 'for"the°neglected 'and 

legal  requirements,  both  state  and  federal,  that  con-  delinquent 1,754,615       894,795       895,000 

trol  expenditures  in  the  accomplishment  of  educational  Lower  student-teacher  ra-                       rnnnnnn 

'■  ,  f       •         t    T       T        1  •  J  Ti  tio  b     5,U4.3,bi4      0,.W0,0UU  — 

programs,  and  professional  leadership  and  consulta-  Demonstration  programs  b     2,848,265     3,000,000 

tion   to    achieve   an   optimum    quality   of    output.    The  Research  and  teacher  edu- 

recordkeeping  activities  are  to  meet  legal  audit  and  cation 994,929     1,500,000     1,500,000 

report  needs,''and  to  provide  service  leading  to  opti-  ^""''^  administration  -^,        182,550       198,245       205,667 

mum  effectiveness  in  the  placement  and  use  of  finan-  Totals    Compensatory  Edu- 

cial  resources.  The  clerical  activity  is  concerned  with  'cation ^ 1. $94,409,081  $95,024,642  $86,681,910 

formal  and  informal  communication,  much  of  which  General  Fund M^MIl  {{f.l'i'^.i   JAlHf, 

„  n  ■   T     J  J.  i-  1  J  Federal  funds 85,510,672    SJi,01b,6IiZ    b5,nv,5ol 

arises    from    financial    documentation,    general    and  <^  <>,     j      ^  —                    ,      , 

unique  communication  with  local  educational  agencies,  Personnel  man-years 14.8  15.1  15.7 

E.  School  Library  Resources 

Tsfeed  ayid  Oljectives  for  administering  Title  II;   (2)  a  state  manual  to  be 

_          ,            .,  , ,              ,      ,     1  .,  1          Ti  used  by  local  educational  agencies  in  applying  for 

To  make  available  to  school  children,  library  re-  ^jtie  li  resources;  (3)  various  application  and  inven- 

sources,  textbooks  and  other  printed  and  published  ^        procedures  to  be  used  by  these  agencies  in  apply- 

materials  which  are  essential  for  improvement  of  the  ^       ^^^  ^^^  resources;  responsibility  for  all  Title  11 

educational  quality  of  the  schools.  ^^^-^^^    evaluations,    project    approvals     (or    disap- 

Auihority  provals),    and    for    inventory    supervision    involving 

some  2,000  applicants  each  year.  Approvals  involve 

ESEA,  Title  II.  on-site  inspection  of  all  Phase  II,  Title  II  projects 

„         ,  -r,       ...  and.  within  the  limitations  of  staff  size,  supervision  of 

General  Descnption  m  t->i           t           •      j.           i   •            i      •           '       r 

all  Phase  I  projects  and  inventories. 

The  available  funds  will  be  allocated  to  the  schools  ^nit                                                            past  year      current  year         Budoetyear 

on  a  formula  basis,  and  for  pilot  or  supplemental  pro-  ^o.  of  proiects  evaluated  __           1.752           1,893           2,157 

grams  by  schools,  on  a  project  review  basis.  No.  of  inventory  inspections                 900                 975              1,300 

WorUoad  Plans — Output  Data  Input 

School  library  resources 

Assignments  include  responsibility  for  developing  ,^    (FederaJ  funds)   ^f^^^W,   %toV^«^   %t«^pRm 

n-^A  ,-,^,:i„+;„  n         f-i\     A     /-I   Tj!         ■        J    .         1  Administration (261,075)      (220,1.58)      (236,669) 

and  updating  annually:   (1)  A  California  state  plan  Personnel  man-years 13.8  12.5  12 

b  Program  authorization  expires  after  the  91st  day  following  adjournment  of  the  1969  Regular  Session  of  the  State  Legislature  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  6,  Chapter  106,  Statutes  of  1966. 
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PROGRAM    I— EDUCATIONAL  AID   DISTRIBUTION— Continued 
F.  Supplemental  Centers  and  Services 

^^^^  priority  for  approval.  Field  test  solutions,  demonstra- 
New  or  improved  educational  ideas,  practices,  and  ^ion  of  alternative  solutions  and  evaluation  of  cost/ 
teclniiques  in  solving  critical  educational  problems  in  benefits  will  provide  information  for  future  decision- 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  the  planning  and  making  by  local  educational  agencies  seeking  solutions 
developing  of  new  programs  designed  to  improve  the  *«  A^'^i^  ^^^^  critical  educational  problems, 
quality  of  education  available  in  this  state.  ,    Of  the  amount  available,  15  per  cent  must  be  al- 
lotted tor  projects  lor  education  or  the  handicapped. 
OijecUves  Full  utilization  of  the  opportunities  available  to 
The  identification  and  demonstration  of  the  best  Calif  ornia  through  the  state  plan  include,  but  are  not 
available   solutions   to   the   most   pressing   problems.  ^™^  ^      °' 

Fund  district  projects  which  have  been  evaluated  as  i.  Concern  for  the  evaluation  of  projects  which 

most  worthy  within  available  amounts.  have  been  approved  to  the  end  that  the  less  prom- 

Authority  ising  ones  will  be  weeded  out  and  promising  projects 

will  be  carried  through  to  a  successful  termination, 

ESEA,  Title  III ;  Chapter  1442,  Statutes  of  1968.  in  light  of  the  goals  expressed  in  paragraph  3  above. 

2.  Defining  emerging  educational  needs  in  Cali- 

General  Description — Workload  Plans  fornia 

The  1967  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  3.  Planning  and  developing  programs  and  serv- 
permit  each  state  to  assume  control  of  federal  funds  lees  to  meet  future  educational  needs, 
allotted  for  Title  III  programs,  and  further  to  permit  4-  Devising  criteria  to  measure  the  effectiveness 
each   state   eventual   administrative   control   of   such  of  the  innovative  and  exemplary  educational  pro- 
Title   III   programs,   amended  the   Elementary  and  grams  currently  m  effect. 

Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-10),  5.  Defining  criteria  to  provide  for  approval  of 

through  Public  Law  90-247,  to  require  each  state  seek-  applications  for  grants  by  local  educational  agen- 

ing  its  allotted  funds  to  submit  a  satisfactory  state  ^les.                         •          j.     i, 

plan  which  defines  the  respective  state's  preparations  6.  Annual   review    of    the    state    plan    and    all 

to  accept  such  responsibilities.  ^'"d"'''^ h  P''"^'''"^/^^^''^  activities  funded  by  grants 

The  California  State  Board  of  Education  is  respon-  ^™y  ''provision^  of^^'  long-ran^e    strategy   for   ad- 

fble  for  the  administration  of  the  state  plan  for  Title  ^^.        California   education"  through   Title   III, 

III.   ESEA.   The  state  board  will  appoint  a  State  ESEA 

Advisory  Council  composed  of  members  representing  g    pig^ning   for    effective   coordination   of   pro- 

the  ciiltural  and  educational  leadership  m  California  ^^^^  which  would  involve  a  combination  of  fed- 

to   advise  the  state  _  board  upon  matters  relating  to  -^^j  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ,^^^1  ^^^^ 

policy,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  this  act.  g    Planning  for  organizational  and  administra- 

The  state  plan  is  designed  to  reflect  the  intent  of  ^ive  cooperation  and  mutual  effort  among  segments 

the  legislation  in  that  its  primary  objectives  are  to  ^f  California's  Public  School  System, 

translate   the   latest   knowledge   about   teaching   and  .   .         , ..    , ,        ,. ,-    ,  ^ 

-,            •          .,           .-•                 jjj.-          1              J.-               J   J.  Input                                                           Actual             Esfimated           tstimatea 

learning  into  widespread  educational  practice  and  to  "^                                          i967-6S        i96S-69        i369-70 

create  an  awareness  of  new  and  improved  programs  Supplementary     centers     and 

and  services  of  high  quality  that  can  be  incorporated  .  services    _ -  ,*S,766  453  $8,741,982 

1,1  Ti-  J  1  Administration -  (Jt'loo.o^d)    [it'lVt.ZUZ) 

m  school  programs.  Innovative  and  exemplary  pro-  Federal  funds -  $8,766453  $S,7il,9S2 

grams  attacking  identified  needs  will  receive  highest  Personnel  man-years -  8  8 


Need 


Educational  Improvement  for  the  Handicapped 

and  emotional  development.  Title  VI  of  ESEA  pro- 


There  are  many  handicapped  minors  who  require 
special  education  programs  because  they  are  mentally 
retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired,  vis- 
ually handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  impaired.  In  many  instances  there  are  no 
appropriate  or  available  educational  programs  in  the 
local  district  wherein  the  children  reside.  Parents  and 
teachers  must  also  be  provided  with  the  knowledge 
and  guidance  of  specialized  education  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  home  environment  and  to  increase  and  re- 
inforce the  level  of  the  children's  social,  psychological 


vides  assistance  to  initiate,  expand  and  improve  pro- 
grams of  special  education  and  related  services  for 
handicapped  children. 

Ohjectives 

Through  state  and  local  educational  agencies,  to 
provide  improved  special  education  services  to  all  han- 
dicapped children  of  preschool,  elementary,  and  sec- 
ondary school  levels.  Under  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  leadership  and  coordination  is 
provided  in  the  planning,  development  and  operation 
of  state  and  local  projects. 
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PROGRAM   I— EDUCATIONAL  Al 
G.  Educational  Improvement  for 

Authority 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended,  witli  regulations  and  guidelines  pursuant 
thereto ;  California  State  Board  of  Education,  Educa- 
tion Code,  Division  2,  Chapter  5,  Section  553  (added 
by  Statutes  1959,  Chapter  952;  amended  by  Statutes 
1965,  Chapter  1163). 

General  Description 

Funds  made  available  under  Title  VI  may  be  used 
by  the  State  Educational  Agency  for : 

(1)  Conduct  of  programs  or  projects  for  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children  (including  evalua- 
tion and  dissemination  of  the  results). 

(2)  Administration  of  the  state  plan  and  for 
planning  at  the  state  level,  including  planning  or 
assisting  in  the  planning  of  programs  or  projects 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  children ;  ap- 
proval, supervision,  and  evaluation  of  local  pro- 
grams and  projects;  technical  assistance  to  local 
education  agencies;  and  other  state  leadership  ac- 
tivities and  services. 

Workload  Plans — Output  Data 

Programs  and  projects  are  initiated,  expanded  or 
improved  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  handicapped 
children  in  the  area  served  by  the  applicant  agency. 
Some  of  these  might  be :  experimental  programs ;  dem- 
onstration schools;  parent  counseling;  specialized  in- 
struction; vsfork-study  activities;  identification  and 
diagnosis ;    preschool    speech    and    hearing    services ; 

H.  Grants  to  Teachers  of  Phys 

Need  and  Ohjectives 

In  order  to  ensure  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified 
teachers  of  the  handicapped,  this  program  provides 
special  grants  to  encourage  teachers  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  teaching  the  handicapped. 

Authority 

Education  Code,  Section  6875. 

General  Description 

Section  6875  of  the  Education  Code  authorizes 
school  districts  or  county  school  superintendents  to 
contract  with  certificated  employees,  who  agree  to  take 
further  academic  training  leading  to  qualification  as  a 
teacher  of  the  physically  handicapped  or  mentally  re- 
tarded. The  district  or  the  county  may  make  financial 
grants  to  such  teachers  up  to  the  limit  of  $50  per  unit 
taken  during  a  given  summer.  The  total  amount  al- 
lowed for  any  employee  is  the  product  of  $50  and 
the  number  of  units  of  credit  needed  to  qualify  for  the 
special  credential.  There  is  a  further  limitation  of  five 


D  DISTRIBUTION— Continued 
the  Handicapped — Continued 

mobile  units  to  serve  remote  areas ;  staff  improvement 
workshops,  institutes  and  conferences ;  in-service  train- 
ing for  teachers  and  para-professionals;  purchase  of 
specialized  equipment,  audio-visual  aids,  prosthetic 
devices;  conduct  summer  sessions,  and  various  other 
activities.  The  administration  portion  of  the  alloca- 
tion is  to  provide  staff  to  administer  the  program  at 
the  state  level,  to  give  technical  assistance  to  local 
agencies,  to  maintain  fiscal  control,  prepare  reports, 
evaluate  the  results  and  effectiveness  of  projects  state- 
wide. 

The  input  involves  two  separate  units:  (1)  admin- 
istration staff  and  activities,  and  (2)  project  activi- 
ties. The  first  projects  were  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  April  1968  and  these  53  proj- 
ects were  completed  by  August  31, 1968. 

In  1967-68  the  administration  unit  devoted  its 
efforts  to  initial  planning,  which  included  contacts 
with  the  federal  offices,  regional  meetings  with  local 
agencies  throughout  the  state  informing  them  of  the 
new  program,  and  instructing  them  in  regulations  and 
procedures,  assisting  local  agencies  in  project  plan- 
niag,  reviewing  project  applications,  and  issuing  a 
manual  of  guidelines. 

Output  Past  year       Current  yeaf         Budget  year 

Projects  submitted 118  1.56  170 

Projects  approved 53  70  90 

Input 

Educational  Improvement  for 

the  Handicapped   (Federal 

funds)   $1,086,359    $1,310,729    .$1,321,174 

Administration ($193,807)   ($312,919)   ($272,283) 

Personnel  man-years 5.7  15.4  15.2 

cally  Handicapped  Minors 

years  between  the  first  and  final  allowance  for  any  one 
employee.  Not  later  than  October  31st  of  each  year, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  allow 
an  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  each  school  district 
or  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  total  of 
such  grants  made  during  the  preceding  summer. 

A  program  authorized  by  Public  Law  88-164  en- 
ables the  department  to  conduct  five  special  study 
institutes  annually  for  teachers  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

The  maximiun  number  of  applicants  are  expected 
in  the  budget  year. 

Output  Past  year      Current  year        Budget  year 

Number  of  grants 621  650  650 

Input 

Grants   to   teachers   of   physi- 
cally handicapped   $125,627       $1.50,000       $150,000 

Special  study  institutes 131,808         152.073         160,000 

Totals $257,435       $302,073       $310,000 

General  Fund ig5,627         150,000         150,000 

Federal  funds 131,808         152,073        160,000 

Personnel  man-years 2.4  2  2.3 
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PROGRAM    I— EDUCATIONAL  AID  DISTRIBUTION— Continued 
I.  National  Defense  Education 


Need  and  Objectives 

To  ensure  for  California's  sliare  of  the  national  ef- 
fort the  trained  manpower  of  sufficient  quantity  and 
quality  to  meet  the  defense  needs  of  the  country,  all 
school  districts  need  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  federal  NDEA  programs  of  financial  assistance  for 
the  improvement  of  instruction,  and  testing  and 
guidance  for  identification  and  encouragement  of  able 
students. 

Authority 

NDEA,  Titles  III  and  V,  National  Foundation  on 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act,  Education  Code  Sections 
551-558. 

General  Description 

School  districts  and  offices  of  county  superintend- 
ents of  schools  file  applications  ■with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  for  matching  funds  to  purchase 
equipment  or  materials,  help  finance  minor  remodeling 
for  improving  instruction  in  10  subject  areas,  and 
the  conduct  of  guidance  programs.  The  applicant 
agency  certifies  that  local  district  funds  are  available 
for  matching  purposes,  outlines  a  proposal  defined  in 
relation  to  the  objectives  of  the  project.  The  State 
Department  of  Education  staff  reviews  the  application 
in  terms  of  the  act  and  the  state  plan.  Upon  approval 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  local 
agency  is  authorized  to  proceed  as  outlined  in  their 
project  application.  Up  to  one-half  of  the  approved 
total  expenditure  is  reimbursable  to  the  district  from 
federal  funds.  Claim  forms  certifying  to  the  amount 
of  expenditure  are  filed  with  the  department  for  re- 
view prior  to  payment. 

WorJcJoad  Plans — Output  Data 

1.  To  furnish  information,  guidelines,  and  applica- 
tion materials  to  all  agencies  eligible  to  participate  in 
NDEA  programs  of  assistance.  Activities  include  the 
preparation,  product  and  publication  of  bulletins  and 
manuals,  field  correspondence,  field  calls,  regional  con- 
ferences, and  contacts  specifically  directed  toward  in- 


forming and  directing  educational  agencies  regarding 
planning  procedures  for  the  submission  of  project 
applications. 

2.  To  process,  evaluate,  and  approved  project  pro- 
posals for  the  improvement  of  instruction. 

Regulations  require  the  application  of  specific  cri- 
teria to  determine  approvability  of  plans  submitted 
by  local  educational  agencies.  The  manner  in  which 
requests  for  funds  are  to  be  handled  is  stipulated  in 
the  state  plan.  Proposals  wiU  be  screened  for  accu- 
racy and  completeness,  coded  for  data  processing  and 
statistical  report  purposes,  and  reviewed.  A  criteria 
check  list  is  used  to  provide  an  indication  of  the  po- 
tential of  the  plan.  Professional  consultants  determine 
eligibility  of  proposed  guidance  projects,  purchases  of 
equipment,  materials  and  minor  remodeling  based 
upon  predetermined  standards,  policies,  and  regula- 
tions. Principles  of  priority  for  approval  are  followed 
in  negotiating  final  agreements  with  school  districts 
for  the  amount  of  federal  participation  which  can  be 
allowed. 

3.  To  review  claim  forms,  recommend  reimburse- 
ment payment  to  participating  agencies,  and  report  on 
program  audit  exceptions. 


Output 

Past  year 

Title  III:  „„.,or 

Information  contacts 27,185 

Applications  processed  —  2,453 

Claims  processed 2,575 

Title  V : 

Information   contacts 'aoa 

Applications  processed  —  424 

Claims  processed 400 

Reports ^° 

Conferences — special  proj- 
ects    1" 

I -nut  ^i^'"'' 

'"■^"^  1967-68 

National    defense    education  $7;§^^;Ir? 

Administration ^   ^flaon 

General   Fund    „WAno 

Federal  funds ^''"Vrfo 

Personnel  man-years 15-'' 


Current  year         Budget  year 


29,690 
2,157 
2,575 

11,695 

4.50 

425 

18 


10 


32,065 
2,330 

2,781 

11,695 

450 

425 

23 

12 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$3,743,032 

(564,789) 

172.^40 

3,510.292 

20.7 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$3,618,287 

(598.465) 

185,879 

3,J,S2,40S 

20.7 


J.   Free  Textbooks 
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Need  and  Oijeotives 

To  provide  the  books  needed  in  California's  public 
elementary  schools. 

Authority 

California  Constitution,  Section  7,  Article  9. 

General  Description 

1.  Adoption 

This  element  consists  of  all  the  procedures  necessary 
to  assist  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  the  adoption 
of  books.  Its  objective  is  to  provide  to  the  Curriculum 
Commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  the 
greatest  selection  of  books  and  the  most  efficient  pro- 
cedures possible  to  enable  them  to  select  those  books 


that  will  contribute  most  to  the  educational  program 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state. 

2.  Acquisition  and  Payment 

In  this  element  are  the  procedures  necessary  for 
acquiring  the  books  in  the  proper  form  and  numbers 
and  rendering  payment  therefor.  The  objective  of  this 
element  is  to  acquire  and  pay  for  the  books  to  be  used 
in  the  elementary  schools,  achieving  at  the  same  time 
every  advantage  to  the  state. 

3.  Warehousing  and  Distribution 

In  this  element  are  the  procedures  by  which  the 
books  are  housed  and  shipped  in  the  proper  numbers. 
The  objective  of  this  element  is  to  distribute  the  text- 
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J.  Free  Textbooks — Continued 


books  to  the  schools  where  they  are  to  be  used  in  the 
numbers  necessary  and  at  the  appropriate  times. 

Workload  Plans — Output  Data 

The  budget  plan  provides  for  the  furnishing  of  pre- 
viously adopted  textbooks  and  provides  for  the  print- 
ing costs  of  new  adoptions  in  mathematics  which  will 
go  into  use  in  the  fall  of  1970.  The  actual  textbooks 
will  be  selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
1969. 

Based  on  past  experience  which  shows  that  royalties 
cost  some  75  percent  of  printing  costs,  it  is  estimated 
that  some  $1,873,164  will  be  needed  in  1970-71  to  pay 
the  royalty  costs  on  the  first  year's  distribution  of 
these  new  adoptions.  In  total,  the  first  year's  cost  of 
the  new  adoptions  will  be  some  $6,141,521. 

Eoyalty  payments  are  made  in  the  year  the  books 
are  distributed,  rather  than  when  printed.  No  royalty 
pa^Tuents  are  provided  for  purchased  books  as  the 
purchase  prices  represent  the  full  costs.  Eoyalty  pay- 
ments will  be  made  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year  in  the 
following  subject  areas: 


Reprints  of  Previous  Adoptions 

'Numher 
of  copies 

3.031,000 

1,317,500 

1,425 

838,000 


SuTjject 

Spelling    

Arithmetic    

English 

Science   

History,   Geography,   Civics,   Cali- 
fornia Government,  and  related 

social  sciences  

Music    

Reading  and  Literature 

Health 

Totals   


253,500 

50,000 

4,936,000 

300,000 


Cost 

$634,767 

577,862 

1,2.36 

639,923 


260,420 

32,740 

2,210.3.53 

242,713 


10,727,425        $4,600,014 


Purcliases  of  Previous  Adoptions 

of  copies 

32,000 

109,500 
182,050 
209,500 


Suhject 

Spelling 

Arithmetic   

English 

Science   

History,   Geography,   Civics,   Cali- 
fornia Government,   and  related 

social  sciences 

Handwriting — 

Music 

Reading  and  Literature 

Health 

Totals 


Estimated 
niimher  of 

copies 

3,084.000 

2.324.200 
823.650 

1,008,100 


838,600 
358,000 
281,200 
14,6.53.000 
210,500 

23,581,250 


Estimated 
cost 
$334,714 
617.845 
217.150 
390,914 


508,656 
55,152 

113,141 

6,033,183 

74,800 

$8,345,555 


Suhject 

Spelling     

Arithmetic    

English 

Science    

History,    Geography,    Civics,    Cali- 
fornia Government,  and  related 

social  sciences 

Music    

Reading  and  Literature 


Totals,  Regular  Editions 
Input 


93,500 

26,000 

564,000 


Cost 

$15,308 

1.53,878 

238,053 

142,591 


242,676 

35,430 

910,538 


1,216,550         $1,738,474 


Actual 
1967-6S 


Estimated 
196S-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


Free  textbooks $18,604,067  $20,493,687  $20,825,564 

Warehousing    and    distribu- 
tion           541,488         507,743         570,679 

Administration 223,848         273,677         286,426 


Totals   (General  ii'««(i;__  $19,369,403  $21,275,107  $21,682,669 
Personnel  Man-years : 

Warehousing    and    distri- 
bution    19.4  18.3  18.3 

Administration 16.4  17.2  17.1 


K.  Vocational  Education 


Need  and  Objectives 

Approximately  one-tenth  of  California's  popula- 
tion is  now  able  to  depend  upon  four  years  of  col- 
lege preparation  for  occupational  security.  The  re- 
sult is  that  no  less  than  90  percent  of  all  job  seekers 
and  job  holders  are  prospective  recipients  of  the  serv- 
ices of  vocational  education  as  provided  in  California 's 
public  schools. 

California's  massive  population  growth  is  now  tak- 
ing place  and  at  the  same  time  there  are  also  profound 
technological  changes  being  made  in  all  aspects  of  its 
economy. 


The  ability  of  California  to  adjust  to  these  dramatic 
changes  is  directly  influenced  by  its  capability  to  ex- 
pand employment  opportunities  and  to  adjust  its  man- 
power competence. 

The  ever-increasing  sophistication  of  job  require- 
ments produces  a  concomitant  requirement  of  chang- 
ing and  upgrading  of  worker  competencies.  In  a  state 
where  more  than  7,000,000  persons  are  in  the  active 
work  force,  where  new  employment  records  are  re- 
quired each  year,  and  where  at  least  4,000  jobs  -are 
developed  each  week,  the  development  of  employability 
skills  cannot  be  left  to  chance.  Not  only  must  thou- 
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PROGRAM    I— EDUCATIONAL  AID   DISTRIBUTION— Continued 
K.  Vocational  Education — Continued 

sands  of  persons  be  systematically  prepared  for  initial  emplojTnent.  That  this  effort  has  been  relatively  suc- 

employment  each  year,  but  those  millions  already  em-  eessful  is  demonstrated  in  the  current  widespread  ex- 

ploj'ed    must    continually    upgrade    their    skills    and  ertion  to  expand  and  to  extend  such  educational  serv- 

kno-wledge  in  order  to  maintain  employment  stabil-  ices.  Now  enrolled  in  such  programs  are  more  than 

ity.  Also  technological  adjustments  create  structural  950.000    persons.    Several    hundred    occupations    are 

disruptions  in  employment  opportunities  that  neces-  served  and  the  program  offerings  have  been  inereas- 

sitate  rigorous  retraining  efforts  throughout  the  state.  ingly  extended  to  geographical  areas  and  to  segments 

The  purpose  of  vocational  education,  as  provided  in  of  the  population  previously  unserved, 

hinidreds  of  school  districts  in  California,  is  to  pre-  Assistance  is  given  administrators  and  teachers  in 

pare  people  for  work.  This  overarching  mission  is  ae-  making  applications ;  proposals  are  received  for  ap- 

eomplished  in  two  ways:  Pre-entry  training  for  those  provable    content    and    funding    level;    claims    are 

who  seek  initial  employment  or  who  enter  new  occupa-  screened  for  adherence  to  agreements  and  reimburse- 

tions  and  inservice  training  for  those  who  are  already  ment  approved.  Eeports  on  the  maintenance  of  voca- 

employed.   This  program  element  is  the  administra-  tional  classes  and  services  are  received  to  determine 

tion   of  funds,   federal  and  state,   available  to  local  the  apportionment  due  school  districts  under  the  ap- 

agencies  to  augment  local  fimding  efforts  toward  ac-  plicable  laws, 
complishment  of  the  purpose. 

Workload  Plans — Output  Data 
Authority 

Staff  will  continue  to  pursue  its  stated  objectives  by 

J^ederal:   Public  Law  64-347    (The  Smith-Hughes  following  the  same  course  of  review,  approval,  reim- 

^/^o*  J 917;  Public  Law  79-586  (George-Barden  Act  bursement  and  report  preparation  as  in  past  years, 

ot  19461  ;  Public  Law  88-210  (The  Vocational  Bduca-  The  additional  state  appropriation  provided  by  Chap- 

tion  Act  of  1963)  ;  Parts  104  and  160,  Title  45.  Eules  ter  1371.  Statutes  of  1968,  will  allow  special  assistance 

and  Eegulations;  and  Policy  Bulletin  No.  1,  U.S.  Of-  jq  work  experience  programs  for  high  schools  starting 

tice  ot  Education.  in  the  current  vear.  In  the  budget  vear,  state  funds  of 

oJ  rrrn   ^onn*'^^r^°*^l'l''''*T^-^°^'^^^'^^^'^^^'  $300,000   wiu" bc    available   for   matching   for   such 

352.  5552,  6302,  6251,  6252,  6253,  6254,  6255,  18601,  nrooTams 

18701.  18702.  18703.  18704.  22651.  25516;  Education  ^     ",,.    j        ^n  r,7r          ,  a  ■     iqrq   ,..^o  .^to^^Wo 

Code.  Division  6.  Chapter  6,  Articles  10,  11,  12 ;  Cali-  ^^^?'' •^''^/°^^^5  T'^t      l^^^lf    'vTZt 

f ornia  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education ;  and  Title  T^f f  ^^^?^  ^o  the  Federal  \  ocational  Education  Act 

V,   Administrative   Code,   Chapter  1371,   Statutes  of  of  1963  ana  substantially  increased  the  funding  levels. 

1968.  Output                                                             Actual              Estimated            Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

General  Description  No.  of  projects  reviewed 1,580  1,600  1,600 

For  more  than  50  years  an  organized,  statewide  ef-  '"p"* 

fort  has  been  made  to  provide,  through  California's         vocational  education  $17.204.709 $16,726,174 $17,278,167 

public  school  system  opportunities  for  both  youth  and  Administration    (579,091)     (665,877)     (697.595) 

adults   to   receive   sufficient   svstematie   occupational  General  Fund ,r!fl«'f^?   laf^^Aft   in'yfiiys 

^_„ ■•         .  -i  ii  J    ■       ,  -,,■,.  Federal  funds lo,i)bb,Jiiil    lb,4iso,oal    lb,/41.yi,i 

preparation  to  permit  them  to  enter  and  to  maintain  Personnel  man-years 27.7  29.4  30.9 


L.   Manpower  Development  and  Training 


Need 


During  recent  years  significant  changes  have  been 
witnessed  in  the  nation 's  manpower.  Shifts  in  produc- 
tion, adjustments  in  skill  requirements,  development 
of  automation,  increases  in  population,  advancements 
in  scientific  and  technical  areas,  deviations  in  eco- 
nomic activity,  introduction  of  new  products  and 
processes,  dislocation  of  industries,  and  changes  in 
occupational  groupings,  together  with  many  other 
equally  significant  factors,  have  contributed  increas- 
ingly to  the  problem  of  matching  jobs  and  workers 
efficiently. 

One  undesirable  consequence  of  these  disruptive 
factors  has  been  a  spiraling  rate  of  unemployment, 
and  a  determined  effort  is  now  being  made  at  all  levels 
to  combat  this  problem. 


Objectives 

The  development  of  training  programs  that  wiU 
produce  manpower  with  skills  required  to  meet  the 
changing  job  requirements. 

General  Description 

The  Congress  has  determined  that  a  vigorous  na- 
tional effort  must  be  made  to  provide  unemployed 
persons  with  the  training  they  need  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
(Public  Law  87-415")  has  a  single,  overriding  purpose 
— ^the  elimination  of  vinemployment  that  is  caused  by 
people  not  having  the  necessary  skills. 

California,  one  of  the  most  populous  states,  has 
experienced  a  correspondingly  high  proportion  of  the 
nation's  unemployed.  Therefore,  the  Manpower  De- 
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PROGRAM   I— EDUCATIONAL  AID  DISTRIBUTION— Continued 
L.   Manpower  Development  and  Training — Continued 

velopment  and   Training   Act  has   profound  signifi-  as  required ;  provide  leadership  to  our  regional  repre- 

eanee  to  the  strength  of  the  state's  economy.  sentatives  and  local  districts  offering  programs,  through 

An  ofScial  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the  dissemination  of  information  on  programs,  bud- 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  U.S.  De-  gets,  and  rules  and  regulations  received  from  the  fed- 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  whereby  eral  government  and  other  sources ;  provide  leader- 
California  may  participate  in  and  benefit  from  the  ship  in  the  development  of  special  experimental  and 
provisions  of  the  act.  developmental  projects  from  local  school  districts  and 

The  act  provides  for  two  major  allocations  of  re-  privately  financed  groups, 

sponsibility.  The  combined  tasks  of  determining  need  gtaff  has  responsibility  for :  Maintaining  the  audit- 

for  training,  selecting  trainees,  and  placing  trainees  able  records  of  the  total  state  program,  regardless  of 

have  been  assigned  to  the  State  Department  of  Em-  the  subject  matter  being  taught;  processing  all  claims 

ployment.  The  task  of  providing  for  training  has  been  and  reports  required  by  federal  and  state  rules  and 

allotted  to  the  State  Department  of  Education.  States  regulations ;  representing  the  State  Director  of  Vo- 

have  a  responsibility  to  meet  10  percent  of  the  total  eational  Education  on  various  committees ;  providing 

cost,  either  in  cash  or  in  kind  matching.  required  periodic  reports  of  the  total  program ;  and 

Workload  Plans— Output  Data  tlie  overall  administration  of  the  total  program. 

Staff  will  insure  that  contracts  with  all  training  Output                                        *''"='         ^'i^i'Jj        ^,'^i-';;'*^^ 

„„j,,,,,,i        ,      ,     ^  1967-68     196g-69     1969-70 

agencies  follow  federal  and  state  laws,  rules  and  regu-  ^^_  ^j  trainees 10,657         11,000         11,000 

lations,  and  other  required  commitments  as  defined  No.  of  projects l'4l5  1450  l]450 

under  Public  Law  87-415 ;  provide  a  liaison  between 

the  agencies  providing  training  and  the  subject  mat-  Expenditures $15,768,828  $12,010,755  $12,004,429 

ter  bureaus  withm  the  vocational  education  section,  Administration ($582,016)  ($469,181)  ($475,698) 

regional  vocational   education   representatives,    State  General  Fund 'lo\,201       7S8,Ji93       776,305 

Department  of  Employment,  U.S.  Department  of  La-  Federal  funds 15,064,621   11,222,262  11,228,12.', 

bor,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  other  state  agencies  Personnel  man-years 23.9  27  27 


M.  Surplus  Property 


Need  and  Oijectives 

To  locate  and  receive  as  much  federal  surplus  prop- 
erty as  possible  which  is  needed  and  usable  for  re- 
distribution to  eligible  donees  in  California.  Also,  the 
efficient  and  economical  receipt  and  redistribution  to 
eligible  recipients  in  California,  those  food  commodi- 
ties made  available  for  donation  purposes  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Authority 

Education  Code,  Sections  451-457. 
General  Description  and  Workload  Plan 

Surplus  property  of  federal  agencies  is  made  avail- 
able to  schools  and  other  eligible  institutions  through 
three  warehouses  operated  by  this  agency.  The  ware- 
houses are  located  in  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento  and  in 
San  Leandro.  All  expenses  of  procuring,  handling  and 
distributing  surplus  properties  are  paid  by  the  agency 
and    recovered    by    nominal    services    charges.    Any 


excess  service  charges  are  refunded  to  the  partici- 
pating agencies  as  soon  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  as  practicable ;  reserves  are  maintained  to  meet 
any  unliquidated  obligations  and  to  provide  working 
capital. 

The  level  of  expenditure  budgeted  for  the  agency 
is  determined  by  the  availability  of  surplus  hardware 
and  food,  as  well  as  requests  from  interested  partici- 
pating agencies.  In  general  terms,  the  work  program 
includes  the  screening  of  available  property,  ware- 
housing that  which  is  received,  processing  and  repair- 
ing where  required,  and  distributing  and  checking  for 
compliance.  The  work  force  required  increases  or  de- 
creases in  proportion  to  the  workload  as  measured  in 
terms  of  service  and  handling  charges  made.  Such 
charge  is  shown  in  Table  II,  with  the  number  of  posi- 
tions being  equivalent  full-time  positions,  including 
temporary  help  and  overtime. 

The  national  war  effort  continues  to  have  its  effect 
on  this  agency's  activity  in  the  hardware  program. 
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PROGRAM    I— EDUCATIONAL  AID    DISTRIBUTION— Continued 


M.  Surplus  Property — Continued 


Output  Data 

Table   I 

Fair  value  of 
Year  property  distributed 

1959-60 $33,123,054 

1960-61 30,984,884 

1961-62 32,615,369 

1902-63 29,804,000 

1963-64 30,505,000 

1964-65 40,098,337 

1965-66 28,048,692 

1966-67 27,279.423 

1907-08 27,886,311 

1968-69   (estimated)    30,000,000 

1969-70   (estimated)    30,000,000 


Service 

and  handling 

charge 

1959-60 $2,849,551 

1960-61 2,886,850 

1961-62 3,039,672 

1962-63 2,884,624 

1963-64 3,081,981 

1964-65 3,427,032 

1965-66 2,988,284 

1966-67 2,821,882 

1967-68 3,183,467 

1968-69 8,200,000 

1969-70 3,200,000 

Input 


Table  II 

Service  charges 
as  a  percent 
of  fair  value 

8.6 

9.3 

9.3 

9.7 
10.1 

8.5 
10.6 
10.3 
11.4 
10.7 
10.7 


Actual 
1967-6S 
Surplus    Property    (Surplus 

Property  Revolving  Fund)    $2,748,499 
Personnel  man-years 172.7 


Work 
force 

225.7 

242.1 

241.7 

208.1 

200 

209 

210.6 

183.3 

197.5 

197.5 

197.5 

Estimated 
196S-69 


Average 
service  charge 
per  man-year 

$12,625 
11,924 
12,576 
13,862 
15.410 
16.397 
14,189 
15.395 
16,119 
16,203 
16,203 

Estimated 
1969-70 


$3,003,3.52    $3,114,610 
197.5  197.5 


N.  School  Lunch  and  Milk 

Need  and  Objectives  Lunch  Act),  aUocate  funds,  and  process  claims  for 

To  encourage  school  pupils  and  school  district  per-  reimbursement.                                     •              -,  » 

sonnel  toward  better  nutritional  standards  and  to  con-  Expand  the  breakfast  program  as  increased  federal 

sume  surplus  commodities,  federal  funds  are  available  tunas  are  made  available.     _ 

to  local  agencies.  The  objective  is  to  distribute  funds  >,    iP^T?          Process  claims  for  reimbursement  m 

as  equitably  and  as  promptly  as  possible  to  schools  and  the  breakfast  program.                   ^  , ,.     .,         o^  „.„ 

child  care  institutions  participating.  Nonfood  assistance  program,  Public  Law  89-642: 

select,  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  need,  schools  for 

Authority  participation  in  this  program. 

Public  Laws  79-396,  85-478  and  89-642.  Approve    equipment    application-agreements    and 

process  claims  tor  reimbursement. 

General  Description  Approve  special  milk  program  application-agree- 

„           ^                     ^                     ,•  _,    n       -,,      T   ., ,  ments  and  process  claims  for  reimbursement. 
Separate  agreements  are  negotiated  with  eligible 

sponsors    for    each    segment    of    the    program:    school  input                                                          Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

lunch,  special  milk,  breakfast,  and  nonfood  assistance.  c.  ,     ,  ,      t,      ^     -n          e-in^-^l'^<ii!i-^^nftln<ii-^^^l~lla 

„,    .    '    r  .     1       '  ,         '  -,         -,  ,  School  lunch  and  milk S15,o77.288  $1.0,701.529  $lo,70.s,7ao 

(claims  tor  reimbursement  are  processed  and  approved  Administration (,$92,596)  (.$ioi.529)  (.$103.7.36) 

for  payment,  after  determining  that  federal  require-  Federal  funds 15484,692  15,600,000  15,600,000 

ments  have  been  met.  General  Fund 92,596        101,529        103.736 

1I777.IDI  n  i     471^  Personnel  man-years 9.4  9.4  9.4 

Workload  Plans — Output  Data 

Select  districts  for  participation  in  the  special  as- 
sistance program  (Section  11  of  the  National  School 

PROGRAM    II— SERVICES   FOR   IMPROVEMENT  OF   INSTRUCTION 


General  Ohjectives 

This  program  provides  leadership,  innovation,  and 
services  in  carrying  out  the  general  responsibility  to 
"superintend  the  schools  of  this  state."  Objectives  are 


to  help  county  superintendents  and  school  districts  to 
change,  improve,  and  strengthen  their  programs  of  in- 
struction. The  various  forms  and  methods  of  attaining 
the  general  objectives  are  described  following  the  sum- 
mary of  requirements. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 

ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

PROPOSED 
1969-70 

$5,359,894 

$6,108,414 

41,272 

$5,896,755 
92,880 

$5,359,894 

2,889,197 

2,359,077 

7,639 

103,981 

$6,149,686 

3,046,330 

2,605,216 

16,218 

481,922 

$5,989,635 

3,007,656 

2,764,465 

16,414 

201,100 

Continuing  programs  costs 253.8       227.8       225.2 

Workload  adjustments -  5.2         16.1 

Totals,    Services   for    Improvement    of 

Instruction    253.8      233  241.3 

General  Fund _____ 

Federal  funds 

School  Building  Aid  Fund 

Reimbursements    
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DEPARTMEfSST  OF   EDUCATION— Continued 

PROGRAM    II— SERVICES   FOR    IMPROVEMENT  OF   INSTRUCTION— Continued 


The  department,  in  carrjang  out  legislative  direc- 
tion in  the  Education  Code,  seeks  to  coordinate  the 
instructional  program  in  the  public  schools,  to  provide 
leadership,  innovation,  and  consultative  services,  and 


to  help  county  superintendents  and  school  district  ad- 
ministrators to  improve  and  strengthen  their  pro- 
grams of  instruction.  These  objectives  are  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  following  elements  and  com- 
ponent parts. 


1.  Adult  Education 
Need 


Generalized  Leadership,  Consultative  and  Technical  Services 

General  Description 


Today  California  is  experiencing  social,  technologi- 
cal, and  economic  changes  at  a  rate  unprecedented  in 
history.  These  changes  mean  that  if  adults  are  to  meet 
effectively  the  demands  of  modern  society  they  must 
continue  to  learn  throughout  their  lives.  AVithout  con- 
tinuing their  education,  the  well-educated  citizens  of 

27    today  are  in  danger  of  becoming  the  obsolete  men  and 
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women  of  tomorrow.  The  consequences  are  even  more 
critical  for  those  adults  and  out-of -school  youths  who 
missed  or  did  not  take  advantage  of  earlier  opportuni- 
ties for  education. 

A  well-educated  adult  population  is  essential  to  the 
strength  of  the  community,  the  state,  and  the  nation. 
Adults  have  the  current  responsibilities  for  carrying 
on  all  functions  of  government ;  for  maintaining  eco- 
nomic stability  as  it  relates  to  themselves,  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  communities ;  for  properly  meeting  the 
duties  of  parenthood  and  creating  a  well-adjusted 
home  and  family  life;  and  for  providing  the  social, 
II    cultural,  and  spiritual  environment  for  present  and 

47  future  generations.  Therefore,  a  traditional  approach 

48  of    educating   only   the    children    and   youth    is   not 
enough. 
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Ohjectives 

Approve  or  disapprove  local  school  district  pro- 
grams of  instruction  in  adult  education,  develop  and 
disseminate  research  information  to  the  field  concern- 
ing practices  and  procedures  for  most  effective  educa- 
tion of  the  adult  populations  served  by  the  local  pro- 
grams of  instruction,  and  exercise  a  leadership  role  in 
establishing  acceptable  statewide  professional  stand- 
ards and  practices  in  the  educational  program  area  of 
adult  education ;  to  give  special  attention  to  the  needs 
of  Spanish  surname  adults ;  and  to  conduct  continuing 
study  of  needs  due  to  urbanization,  technological 
changes,  and  social  problems. 

Authority 

The  Education  Code  of  California,  Division  6,  Chap- 
ter 5.5,  Articles  1  through  9,  Sections  5701  through 
5760.  the  California  Administrative  Code,  Title  5, 
Education,  Article  14,  Sections  118  through  129.53, 
Public  Law  89-750.  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966,  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education  approval  of  ESEA, 
Title  V,  projects. 


Evaluation   of  the   adult   education  program. 

Supervision  and  approval  of  adult  education  pro- 
grams. 

Provide  training  for  leadership  in  development  and 
administration  of  adult  education  programs. 

Prepare  and  publish  appropriate  research  reports 
in  adult  education. 

Coordinate  state  funded  adult  education  activities 
with  educational  program  activities  for  adults  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  other  state  and  federal 
programs  and  agencies. 


Input 

Adult  education  (General 
Fundi  

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1957-6S 

$128,054 
8.5 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$139,212 
8.1 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$138,333 

S.l 


2.  Audio-Yisual  and  Scliool  Library  Services 


Need 

Local  educational  agencies  have  legal  responsibility 

to  provide  instructional  materials  for  use  in  public 
schools  of  the  state.  Effort  to  meet  this  responsibility 
is  reflected  by  the  establishment  of  some  5,000  instruc- 
tional materials  centers  (school  libraries  and  audio- 
visual departments)  all  in  varying  stages  of  develop- 
ment, which  serve  some  4,500,000  students — grades 
K-12.  The  existing  inventory  of  such  materials,  along 
with  related  equipment  and  facilities,  represent  a  long- 
term  investment  of  approximately  $500,000,000,  and 
an  annual  expenditure  in  excess  of  $50,000,000. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  professionally  trained  audio- 
visual and  school  library  personnel  at  the  local  level 
(county  and  district)  throughout  California.  A  School 
Library  Research  Study,  authorized  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1964  and  conducted  1964-66,  points  out  that 
of  the  6,151  schools,  school  districts,  and  county  su- 
perintendents of  schools  offices  included  in  the  study, 
only  1,525  (24.8  percent)  had  professionally  trained 
persons  directly  in  charge  of  the  various  libraries  and 
instructional  materials  centers.  The  shortage  is  even 
more  striking  when  the  number  of  professionally 
trained  employees  is  compared  to  standards  of  the 
American  Library  Association    (A.L.A.). 

There  is  only  14  percent  staff  achievement  in  Cali- 
fornia and  this  includes  all  full-time  and  part-time 
professionally  trained  school  librarians,  teacher  li- 
brarians and  audio-visual  personnel  employed  by 
school  districts  and  county  superintendents  of  schools 
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PROGRAM    II— SERVICES   FOR    IMPROVE 
A.  Generalized  Leadership,  Consultative 

offices  as  of  1966.  Prom  1966  to  1968,  811  new  li- 
braries were  established;  however,  only  118  of  these 
were  adequately  staffed. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  some  $50,000,000  in  the 
instructional  materials  field,  coupled  with  a  shortage 
of  staff  at  the  local  level  amplifies  the  need  for  state 
leadership — i.e.  professional  guidance,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  coordination  of  the  overall  endeavor  to 
minimize  duplication  of  effort  and  waste  of  funds. 

The  department  professional  staff  requires  a  variety 
of  audio-visual  materials  and  equipment,  along  with 
technical  services,  to  support  its  many  and  varied  field 
activities  throughout  the  state. 

Oijectivea 

1.  To  provide  professional  leadership,  coordination 
and  technical  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  associated  groups  in  the  evaluation,  selection,  dis- 
tribiition,  and  use  of  instructional  materials  and 
equipment. 

2.  To  provide  audio-visual  materials,  equipment, 
and  technical  support  to  department  staff  and  related 
groups. 

Authoritj/ 

Sections  262-263,  369,  811,  8801-8878  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Education  Code;  Title  II,  ESEA  California 
State  Plan. 

General  Description 

The  audio-visual  movement  in  California  is  his- 
torically rooted  in  the  three  decades  immediately  fol- 
lowing 1920  when  the  first  public  school  audio-visual 
center  was  organized  in  the  state.  By  the  end  of  World 
War  II  some  26  centers  had  been  established.  During 
the  next  five  years  the  number  quadrupled. 

In  1958.  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  864,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  which  made 
substantial  sums  of  federal  money  available  on  a 
matching  basis  to  local  educational  agencies  for  pro- 
curement of  instructional  materials  and  equipment 
for  use  in  designated  subject  areas.  Each  year  since 
then,  requests  from  the  field  for  consultant  services 
relating  to  the  selection  and  utilization  of  materials 
and/or  equipment  procured  (or  to  be  procured)  un- 
der the  act  have  far  exceeded  staff  size  to  supply. 

NDEA,  however,  is  only  one  of  several  enactments 
that  have  had  far-reaching  effect  on  the  audio-visual 
and  school  library  program.  The  Educational  Televi- 
sion Facilities  Act  of  1963,  coupled  with  the  Farr- 
Quimby  Act  of  1965,  placed  a  new  dimension  on  in- 
structional television  as  a  tool  for  use  in  California 
schools.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-10)  appears  to  be  having 
the  greatest  overall  impact  on  the  audio-visual  and 
school  library  program  of  any  legislation  in  recent 
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years.  Titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  act  make  provision 
for  procurement  of  instructional  materials  and  Title 
II  is  earmarked  for  that  purpose,  exclusively. 

1.  The  professional  staff  works  with  local  school  ofS- 
cials,  professional  organizations,  producers,  publishers, 
and  others  in  the  development  of  standards  covering 
both  instructional  materials  and  equipment.  The  staff 
produces  and  distributes  to  local  educational  agencies 
various  publications  directed  towards  achieving  pro- 
gram objectives. 

A  number  of  workshops  are  conducted  each  year  to 
further  in-service  training  of  key  personnel  in  instruc- 
tional programs  throughout  the  state.  Liaison  is  main- 
tained with  colleges  and  universities  in  matters 
relating  to  pre-service  and  in-service  training  of  in- 
structional materials  personnel  and  also  in  matters 
relating  to  research  in  the  instructional  materials 
field. 

2.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  an  audio-visual 
library  and  a  pool  of  equipment,  and  provide  photo- 
graphic and  technical  services. 

WorMoad  Plans — Output  Data 

Staff  output  is  expressed  in  terms  of  consultative 
contacts,  defined  as  a  professional  communication  be- 
tween members  of  this  function  and  other  persons,  and 
in  terms  of  technical  units,  defined  as  an  instructional 
device  or  technical  service. 

Unit  Past  year       Current  year         Budget  year 

Consultative  contacts 94,268         109,188         109,188 

Technical  units   13,100  13,100  19,650 

Input 

Audio-visual — school  library 

services $156,320       $201,704       $214,626 

Workload  adjustment -  -  1,300 

Totals  (General  Fund) $156,320       $201,704       $215,926 

Personnel  man-years 11.3  11.8  11.9 

Worldoad  Adjustments 

Additional  help  for  maintenance  and  repair  is 
needed  once  a  year  to  check  all  films  and  filmstrips 
for  breaks,  etc.  to  assure  their  longevity  and  proper 
condition  for  use  by  the  professional  staff. 

3.  Suhjecf  Areas  Critical  to  National  Defense 

Need 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  an  educational  agency  be 
provided  with  a  means  for  acquiring  equipment  and 
materials  of  instruction.  The  mere  presence  of  in- 
structional aids  does  not  guarantee  a  successful  pro- 
gram of  education.  Program  supervision  implies  the 
demonstration  of  how  to  use  resources  to  best  effect. 
This  activity  is  to  supplement  and  augment  the  acqui- 
sition program. 
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A.  Generalized  Leadership,  Consultative  and  Technical  Services — Continued 


Objectives 

To  support  local  educational  agencies  in  efforts  to 
upgrade  instruction  by  encouraging  in-service  teacher 
training  and  curriculum  development  activities  in  the 
critical  subjects. 

To  support  statewide  leadership  for  the  upgrading 
of  education  by  providing  professional  consultant  aid 
for  the  Department  of  Education,  or  any  eligible 
agency  engaged  in  research,  evaluation,  program 
supervision,  or  other  service  related  to  instructional 
improvement  in  the  critical  subjects. 

Authority 

ESEA.  Title  V,  and  State  Board  of  Education  ap- 
proval of  this  project,  and  Education  Code  Section 
551. 

General  Description 

One  method  of  reaching  the  objectives  stated  to 
employ  a  large  number  of  professionally-trained  con- 
sultants and  employ  them  throughout  the  state  super- 
vising National  Defense  related  programs  in  the  vari- 
ous critical  subjects.  An  alternative  is  to  maintain  a 
relatively  small  permanent  staff  to  be  responsible  for 
a  minimum  program  of  supervision  and  utilize  remain- 
ing funds  to  employ  temporary  or  limited-term  spe- 
cialists on  an  ad  hoe  basis  and  assign  them  to  pre- 
viously identified  areas  of  need.  The  latter  plan  is 
in  use  for  this  function. 


Output 

Project  requests  processed 

Workshops  held 

Workshops  participants 

Consultants  used 

Input 

Critical  subject  areas 

General  Fund 

Federal  funds 

Personnel  man-years 


Past  year 

700 

550 

39,000 

1,200 


$352,902 

157,011 

195,891 

10.2 


Current  year 

700 

550 

39,000 

1,200 

$351,503 

112,968 

118,535 

13 


Budget  year 

756 

594 

42,120 

1,296 

$360,240 

1G1,S29 

19S,J,11 

13 


4.  Pupil  Personnel  Services 


Need 

The  California  public  schools  attempt  to  help  stu- 
dents meet  their  educational,  vocational,  and  personal 
problems,  which  cannot  be  met  in  the  classroom, 
through  programs  of  pupil  personnel  services  staffed 
by  trained  specialists.  Because  school  districts  vary 
in  their  ability  and  readiness  to  provide  such  services, 
assistance  is  needed  from  the  State  Department  of 
Education; 


Objectives 

To  provide  districts  with  leadership  and  consulta- 
tive services  in  developing  and  strengthening  pupil 
personnel  programs. 

Authority 

General  provisions  of  the  Education  Code  defining 
the  duties  of  the  Superintendent. 

General  Description 

Gives  leadership  and  consultation  service  to  school 
districts  and  county  offices  of  education  aimed  at  de- 
veloping and  strengthening  pupil  personnel  programs. 

Assists  personnel  in  local  educational  agencies  by 
publishing  research  monographs,  counselors'  news- 
letters, and  other  bulletins  designed  to  extend  their 
knowledge  and  skills. 

Conducts  or  facilitates  the  conduct  of  research 
studies  and  special  projects,  and  disseminates  the  re- 
sults to  pupil  personnel  workers. 

Cooperates  with  the  colleges  involved  in  training- 
pupil  personnel  specialists,  vsdth  youth-serving  agen- 
cies, and  with  educational  associations  in  carrjdng  out 
projects  designed  to  advance  pupil  personnel  services. 

Workload  Plans — Output  Data 

In  1969-70,  the  leadership  and  consultation  services 
will  be  directed  toward  reaching  school  districts  and 
county  offices  of  education  through  area/regional 
meetings  and  workshops  with  less  time  spent  on  visits 
to  individual  school  districts.  The  increases  in  school 
population,  in  elementary  school  guidance  programs, 
and  in  pupil  personnel  workers  while  the  bureau 
staff  remains  constant  requires  such  a  change.  Better 
preparation  of  pupil  personnel  workers  in  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  sought  by  means  of  workshops,  the 
development  of  curriculum  guidelines,  and  steps  to  im- 
prove the  college  accreditation  process. 


Input  Past  year 

Pupil  personnel  services $95,875 

Workload  adjustment - 


Totals  (General  Fund). 
Personnel  man-years 


95,375 
5.4 


Current  year 
$98,400 


$98,400 
5 


Budget  year 

$97,728 
1,300 

$99,028 
5.2 


WorJcload  Adjustments 

Temporary  help  is  needed  to  cover  the  regular  work- 
load when  one  or  more  of  the  permanent  clerical  work- 
ers is  out  and  to  help  several  times  a  year  in  assemb- 
ling and  mailing  the  California  Guidance  Newsletter 
and  other  publications. 
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B.  Subject  Areas  and  Instructional  Services 


5    1.  Physical  and  Health  Education,  Beer  cation 

6 

7    Need 
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It  is  essential  as  a  part  of  basic  general  education 
to  achieve  and  maintain  lasting  dynamic  health  and 
physical  fitness  in  all  pupils  to  continue  throughout 
life.  Programs  which  will  ph.ysically  educate  pupils  in 
the  knowledges,  attitudes,  habits,  ideals,  skills  and 
ph.ysical  fitness  of  healthful  living  are  largely  pro- 
vided through  the  closely  allied  areas  of  health,  educ- 
cation,  physical  education  and  recreation. 

Ohjective 

To  provide  assistance  through  leadership,  services 
and  control  in  improving  the  quality  of  programs  in 
health  education,  physical  education  and  school  recre- 
ation for  all  students  in  the  public  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Authority 

Education  Code  Sections  461-463  and  other  Edu- 
cation Code  sections  and  state  board  regulations 
listed  in  Program  Elements. 

General  Description 

The  administrative  framework  of  grouping  for 
health  education,  athletics,  physical  education  and 
recreation  programs  in  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  one  that  has  been  accepted  by  other  state 
departments  of  education,  colleges,  universities  and 
public  school  districts  throughout  the  nation. 

Staff  supervise  daily  physical  education  programs 
for  over  four  million  pupils,  health  instruction  pro- 
grams for  over  three  million  pupils,  and  extensive 
programs  of  school  recreation  and  athletics.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  work  with  county  and  district  superin- 
tendents of  schools  and  their  staffs,  personnel  work 
with  over  120  voluntary  quasi-public  and  public  agen- 
cies and  associations.  The  staff's  production  is  multi- 
plied in  proportion  to  staff  members'  influence  on 
personnel  in  the  aforementioned  agencies  and  associa- 
tions. 

Workload  Plans — Output  Data 


Output 

Past  year 

Current  year 

Budjet  year 

Superrision    and    consultative 

service  to  counties  and  dis- 

tricts     

607 

603 

877 

50 
30 

50 
30 

80 

Surveys  and  appraisals 

30 

In-service  education 

200 

205 

350 

Coordination  and  consultative 

services  to  professional  and 

voluntary   associations 

180 

205 

270 

Instructional   materials   devel- 

oped and  distributed 

310 

560 

520 

Input  Past  year       Curtent  year         Budget  year 

Ph.vsicnl  ,nnd  health  education  $174,233       $214,225       $104,983 
Workload  adjustment -  1,250  - 


$215,475  $194,983 

nems  iu,i2i 

3S.797  50,860 

11.3  9.9 


Totals $174,233 

General  Fund lJi5,Ji21 

Federal  funds 2S,S12 

Personnel  man-years 10.9 

2.  General  Instructional  Areas 

Need 

The  need  of  the  State  of  California  is  for  a  public 
education  system  that  will  provide  the  kinds  of  school- 
ing that  will  enable  the  people  of  the  state  to  partici- 
pate productively  and  satisfyingly  in  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  life  of  the  state.  In  recognition  of 
this  need,  the  Education  Code  of  California  in  Sec- 
tion 253  requires  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  ' '  superintend  the  schools  of  this  state. ' ' 

Objectives 

To  supervise,  coordinate  and  improve  the  instruc- 
tional program  of  the  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  of  California  through  provision  of  con- 
sultant services  and  supervision  of  courses  to  see  that 
they  conform  to  Education  Code  requirements,  and  by 
the  administration  of  state  and  federal  programs 
that  are  intended  to  provide  resources  for  the  improve- 
ment of  instructional  programs  in  the  public  schools. 

Authoriti/ 

Education  Code  sections  as  follows : 

Section  253:  Provides  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  superintend  the  schools 
of  this  state  and  visit  the  schools  of  the  different 
counties,  inquiring  into  their  condition. 

Section  362 :  Provides  for  establishment  of  such 
divisions  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  are  necessary  for  the  proper  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  department. 

General  Description 

The  general  format  of  support  activities  includes 
but  is  not  necessarily  limited  to :  program  develop- 
ment in  specific  subject  matter  areas,  program  analy- 
sis, conferences,  meetings  and  workshops  with  county 
and  district  personnel,  all  necessary  regulatory  func- 
tions (e.g.,  October  report,  continuation  education 
authorizations  and  approvals,  summer  school  appli- 
cations and  approvals,  driver  education  survey) ,  pub- 
lication and  printing  of  curriculum  materials,  attend- 
ance at  professional  association  meetings  called  by 
the  State  Superintendent,  involvement  in  evaluation 
of  programs,  meetings  with  boards  of  education  and 
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PROGRAM   II— SERVICES   FOR   IMPROVE 
B.  Subject  Areas  and  jnstructi 

citizen  advisory  groups  upon  request  by  superintend- 
ents. 

These  activities  are  planned  to  assist  and  improve 
instruction  in  grades  K-12,  in  the  areas  of : 

English,  mathematics,  reading,  science,  social 
sciences,  art,  aviation  and  aerospace  education,  con- 
servation education,  driver  instruction  (education 
and  training),  music,  continuation  education,  eco- 
nomic education,  English  as  a  second  language,  and 
foreign  languages. 

Additionally,  there  are,  at  present,  eight  (8)  spe- 
cial projects  in  operation,  supported  by  federal  funds 
authorized  by  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  Title  V.  They  are  as  follows : 

Advanced  placement,  arts  and  humanities,  conser- 
vation education,  continuation  education,  economic 
education.  English,  science,  and  social  sciences. 


Input 

General  instructional  areas 

Workload  adjustment 


Past  year 
$391,909 


Current  year 

$993,125 
17,662 


Budget  year 

$707,179 
20,943 


$391,909  $1,010,787  $728,122 

373.872  63S,9Ji8  652.022 

18,037  371,839  76,100 

21.4  24.9  23.9 
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90  The  purpose  of  vocational  education  is  to  prepare 

91  persons  for  useful  employment.  Vocational  education 


Totals 

General  Fund 

Rei7nhursements 

Personnel  man-years 

Workload  Adjustments 

A  postponed  survey  of  reading  methods  and  ma- 
terials (currently  in  use  in  the  state)  will  be  made  bj^ 
a  special  consultant.  This  information  is  important 
for  use  in  examining  and  evaluating  programs  and  for 
projecting  statewide  guideline  for  future  years.  The 
special  consultant  will  survey  kindergarten  programs 
m  the  state.  The  survey  will  cover  organization,  cur- 
riculum content,  articulation  with  preschool  and 
grade  one.  parent  programs.  It  will  be  compiled  into 
a  piiblication  for  use  of  teachers  and  administrators 
in  the  state. 

Cooperative  improvement  programs  were  authorized 
by  Chapter  1403,  Statutes  of  1968;  and  funding  for 
grants  and  administration  was  provided  in  Chapter 
1398,  Statutes  of  1968.  These  programs  are  to  allow 
local  districts  to  contract  with  local  businesses  to  en- 
rich the  local  systems.  The  department  can  give  ap- 
proval for  planning  grants  up  to  $15,000  to  an  eligible 
district  every  two  years.  This  program  is  continued 
in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 

During  the  current  year,  a  consultant  and  stenog- 
rapher were  added  for  the  Driver  Training  program, 
pursuant  to  Chapter  1633,  Statutes  of  1967.  require- 
ments. These  costs  are  continued  in  the  budget  year. 

A  "Highwaj^  Safety  Project"  is  being  conducted  in 
the  current  year  in  cooperation  with  the  Business  and 
Transportation  Agency  under  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966.  Additional  tem- 
porary positions  were  administratively  added  to  pro- 
vide staffing  for  the  project. 

3.  Vocational  Education  Group 

Oijectives 
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provides  training  to  develop  skills,  attitudes,  and 
working  habits ;  it  imparts  knowledge  and  information 
needed  bj'  workers  to  enter,  to  hold,  and  to  progress 
in  emplojTuent  on  a  productive  basis. 

The  state-level  organization  provides  the  adminis- 
tration, coordination,  and  planning  for  this  total  pro- 
gram. 

General  Description 

The  program  of  vocational  education  in  California 
is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  3  distinct  groups  of 
people :  those  who  are  preparing  for  initial  employ- 
ment; those  who  are  already  employed,  but  who  have 
need  of  higher  skill  levels ;  and  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  vocational  education 
program  in  California  is  based  upon  cooperative  work- 
ing relationships  between  local  school  districts,  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  United  States 
OfSce  of  Education.  Involved  in  this  cooperative  plan 
are  federal,  state,  and  local  funds  made  available  for 
support  of  approved  instruction,  supervision,  and 
teacher  training  costs. 

Federal  funds  are  provided  through  the  Smith- 
Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  Expenditures  of  federal  funds 
must  be  matched  by  a  combination  of  state  or  local 
expenditures. 

The  funds  available  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
George-Barden  Acts  are  expended  for  supervision  and 
teacher  training  at  the  state  level  and  for  reimburse- 
ments to  school  districts  which  meet  the  established 
qualifications  of  the  program  for  vocational  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  homemaking,  business  education 
and  industrial  occupations. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  authorizes  funds  to 
assist  in  maintaining,  extending  and  improving  pro- 
grams, developing  new  programs,  and  providing  part- 
time  employment  for  youths  to  continue  training. 

Funds  may  be  used  for  the  following  purposes,  the 
expenditures  for  each  to  be  matched  by  state  or  local 
expenditures : 

1.  Vocational  education  for  persons  attending  high 
school ; 

2.  Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted or  left  high  school  and  who  are  available 
for  full-time  study  in  preparation  for  entering 
the  labor  market ; 

3.  Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have 
already  entered  the  labor  market  and  who  need 
training  or  retraining  to  achieve  stability  or  ad- 
vancement in  employment; 

4.  Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  aca- 
demic, socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps  that 
prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular  vo- 
cational education  program ; 

5.  Construction  of  area  vocational  education  school 
facilities ; 
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6.  Teacher  training  and  supervision,  program  eval- 
uation, special  demonstration  and  experimental 
programs,  development  of  instructional  materials, 
state  administration  and  leadership  (including 
periodic  evaluation  of  state  and  local  vocational 
education  programs  in  the  light  of  current  and 
projected  manpower  needs  and  job  opportuni- 
ties, and  other  ancillary  services  and  activities 
to  assure  quality  in  all  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

Authority 

Education  Code,  Sections  6251-6256,  Federal  Acts, 
and  State  Plan. 

(a)   INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Need 

The  need  for  the  service  is  related  to  the  basic  need 
of  individuals  for  employment  in  trade  or  industrial 
occupations.  This  need  determines  the  extent  of  school- 
ing to  be  available  and  supplied.  The  latter  activity 
does  not  satisfy  the  basic  need  without  assistance. 

Ohjectives 

To  prepare  youth  and  adults  for  satisfying  and  pro- 
ductive employment. 

To  assist  employed  workers  to  achieve  greater  sat- 
isfaction and  success  in  present  employment  or  to 
advance  to  more  highly  skilled  jobs. 

To  provide  related  instruction  for  apprentices. 

To  provide  retraining  of  workers  who,  due  to  per- 
sonal reasons  or  economic  changes,  find  it  necessary 
to  move  to  new  employment. 

To  assist  in  the  development  and  improvement  of 
supervisory  personnel  in  all  areas  served  by  industrial 
education. 

To  provide  an  administrative  organization,  staff, 
and  facilities  which  can  be  expanded  rapidly  for 
training  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

To  provide  consultative  services  to  industrial  arts 
education. 

To  complement  the  total  program  of  public  educa- 
tion so  that  it  will  best  meet  the  varying  needs  of 
people  for  making  a  living  and  making  a  life. 

General  Description 

Staff  plans,  organizes,  administers,  evaluates,  and 
coordinates  the  statewide  program  of  industrial  edu- 
cation; provides  supervisory,  consultative,  and  evalu- 
ation services  to  local  school  districts  in  promoting, 
organizing,  operating,  and  reporting  industrial  edu- 
cation classes;   and  plans,   organizes,   evaluates,   and 
directs  the  trade  and  technical  teacher  training  pro- 
gram. The  supervisory  function  covers  the  fields  of : 
1.  Apprenticeship,  to  assist  schools  in  offering  re- 
lated and  supplementary  classes  for  the  statewide 
apprenticeship  program. 

This  program  operates  imder  the  Shelley-Maloney 
Labor  Standards  Act  enacted  in  California  in  1939. 


2.  Fire  Training  Services,  to  plan,  organize,  and 
supervise  the  statewide  fire  training  program,  and 
coordinate  the  work  of  traveling  instructors. 

Provide  services  to  local  fire  departments,  pri- 
marily volunteer  fire  departments,  by  conducting 
in-service  training  throughout  the  state,  teaching 
firefighting  and  fire  investigation. 

3.  Instructional  Materials,  to  plan  and  develop 
the  preparation  of  instructional  materials  for  state- 
wide apprenticeship  programs.  This  program  is  al- 
most self-supporting  through  reimbursement  from 
publication  sales.  Federal  support  is  needed  for  de- 
veloping materials  in  trades  with  less  than  100  ap- 
prentices. 

4.  Industrial  Arts  Education,  to  provide  consulta- 
tive assistance  to  schools  in  planning,  developing, 
and  evaluating  programs  in  industrial  arts  educa- 
tion. This  includes  the  supervision  of  the  Annual 
Industrial  Arts  Exposition.  Funds  provided  sup- 
port the  transportation  of  industrial  arts  students 
and  entries  to  the  California  State  Fair. 

5.  Regional  Supervision,  to  provide  supervisory 
and  consultative  services,  in  an  assigned  region  of 
the  state,  in  promoting,  organizing,  and  evaluating 
trade  and  technical  education. 

6.  Youth  Organization  (VIC A),  to  promote,  ad- 
minister, and  advise  on  the  activities  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  of  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs 
of  America  on  a  statewide  basis. 

Workload  Plans — Output  Data 

Since  1965-66,  the  total  program  has  increased  54 
percent  in  enrollments.  There  has  been  substantial 
increase  in  high  school  and  adult  programs,  where 
enrollments  have  increased  22  percent.  There  is  an 
increase  in  the  scope  of  the  trade  and  technical  edu- 
cation program  as  operated  iu  the  expanding  adult 
school.  The  large  metropolitan  areas  of  California  are 
establishing  full-time  day  and  evening  adult  schools. 
Prior  to  this  expansion,  the  adult  program  was  offered 
during  hours  in  existing  high  schools. 


Administration  : 

Health — enrollment 

Teachers    

Teclinieal — enrollment 

Teachers    

Trade  and  industrial — 

enrollment 

Teachers    

Industrial  arts — 

enrollment 

Teachers    

Supervision  : 

Apprenticeship — 

enrollment 

Teachers 

Fire    training — enrollment 

Seminars 

Instructional    Materials — 

number  of  courses 

Number  of  workshops- 
Teacher  Training : 

Enrollment    

Testing 


Past  year 
1967-6S 

Current  year 
1968-69 

Budget  year 
1969-70 

13,908 

320 

66,872 

1,865 

15,298 

352 

73,5.59 

2,051 

16,827 

387 

80.914 

2,256 

198,220 
7,042 

218,042 
7,746 

239.846 
8,520 

580,000 
5,800 

590,000 
5,900 

600.000 
6,000 

29,000 

1,250 

1,850 

9 

32,000 

1,400 

1,975 

9 
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2,075 

9 
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PROGRAM    !i— SERVICES   FOR    IMPROV 
B.  Subject  Areas  and  Instruc 

Input 

Industrial  education $743,983  $680,768  $795,395 

General  Fund 378,148  365,011  J(0o,23Jf 

Federal  funds 365,835  315,697  390.161 

Personnel  man-years 28.4  26.9  30.9 

(b)   BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Need 

Business  workers  form  the  largest  occupational 
group  force  and  are  the  largest  in  California's  work 
force.  There  are  few  phases  of  the  state's  economy 
without  workers  who  perform  a  business  function.  In 
some  industries  as  high  as  98  percent  of  the  workers 
perform  business  functions;  in  government,  20  to  30 
percent.  In  California,  business  occupations  are  not 
only  the  most  numerous,  they  are  also  among  the  oc- 
cupations which  are  expanding  most  rapidly.  The 
productive  capacity  of  the  nation  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  use  of  automation.  Although  auto- 
mation has  decreased  the  number  of  workers  required 
to  maintain  production,  it  has  intensified  the  need  for 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  workers  to  market  the 
products.  Business  occupations,  particularly  those  in 
the  field  of  marketing,  hold  great  promise  for  expand- 
ing emplojTnent  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  American  business  system  is  faced  with  serious 
problems  in  the  home  market  and  also  in  the  world 
market.  Competition  is  keen  and  unrelenting.  Auto- 
mation and  technological  change  are  exerting  great 
influence  in  reshaping  the  business  system.  To  main- 
tain the  high  wages  necessary  to  provide  for  an  in- 
creasingly high  standard  of  living,  business  must  con- 
stantly strive  for  greater  efficiency.  In  this  endeavor 
business  must  have  employees  who  are  well  trained 
and  constantly  improving  their  skills  through  partici- 
pation in  well-planned  instructional  programs.  Busi- 
ness must  mechanize  some  of  its  routine  operations 
even  though  some  workers  will  be  displaced.  This  dis- 
placement, however,  will  be  only  temporary  provided 
appropriate  and  adequate  business  education  pro- 
grams are  available  to  give  those  displaced  the  train- 
ing they  need  for  other  work.  To  help  train  the  vast 
army  of  business  workers  required  to  support  our 
free  enterprise  system  in  the  number  and  with  the 
competency  required  is  a  major  responsibility  of  pub- 
lic education. 

0  hjeciwes 

The  vocational  objective  of  business  education  is  to 
prepare_  persons  for  entry  employment  in  the  business 
occupations  and  for  advancement  in  these  occupations. 

The  general  objective  is  to  prepare  persons  to  man- 
age their  own  private  business  affairs  in  order  that 
they  may  deal  successfully  with  our  business  system. 

General  Description 

^  Provides  administrative,  supervisory,  and  consulta- 
tive services  to  1,100  junior  and  senior  high  schools 


EMENT  OF   INSTRUCTION— Continued 
tiona!  Services — Continued 

and  the  majority  of  the  155  adult  schools  to 
strengthen  and  expand  these  programs  and  to  keep 
them  up  to  date. 

The  purpose  of  these  services  is  to  assist  the  public 
schools  to  develop  biiisness  occupational  training  pro- 
grams of  high  quality  to  the  end  that  businessmen  will 
have  a  continuous  supply  of  well-trained  workers  and, 
in  addition,  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  all  persons 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  understand  our 
economic  system  sufficiently  well  to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness. 

1.  Administration  and  Supervision 
Staff  approves  and  certifies  contracts  with  school 

districts  for  the  conduct  of  vocational  business  edu- 
cation programs  under  the  federal  acts;  prepares 
fiscal  reports  on  the  conduct  of  these  programs ;  and 
communicates  with  schools,  colleges,  and  business- 
men on  problems  of  expanding  vocational  business 
education  in  the  State  of  California. 

2.  Teacher  Education 
Staff  prepares  plans,  including  curriculum  ma- 
terials, for  the  conduct  of  in-service  teacher  educa- 
tion programs  for  business  teachers  working  in 
cooperation  with  state  colleges,  universities,  and 
offices  of  county  schools;  conducts  workshops  for 
teachers  and  administrators  operating  programs 
under  the  various  vocational  education  acts;  con- 
tracts with  state  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
development  of  preservice  educational  programs  for 
business  teachers. 

3.  Research  and  Experimentation 
Conducts  studies  of  the  requirements  for  employ- 
ment in  the  business  occupations,  relating  these 
studies  to  the  improvement  of  the  occupational 
training  programs  in  high  schools,  and  classes  for 
adults;  study  the  impact  of  automation  and  tech- 
nological change  in  business  and  industry  and  or- 
ganize business  educational  programs  to  meet  these 
changes  to  be  implemented  by  schools  and  colleges; 
organize  special  educational  programs  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  for  socioeconomic  handicapped 
persons  working  in  cooperation  with  local  school 
districts;  coordinate  and  consult  on  research  proj- 
ects being  conducted  by  schools,  county  offices,  state 
colleges,  and  universities;  publish  research  mono- 
graphs and  assist  schools  in  organizing  research 
patterns  and  feasibility  studies. 

4.  Consultative  and  Technical  Services 
Assemble  curriculum  building  materials  for  dis- 
semination to  schools  and  colleges  relating  to  the 
improvement  of  business  education  in  California; 
serve  on  business  education  evaluation  teams  with 
businessmen  and  school  personnel;  select  business- 
men and  educators  as  members  of  advisory  commit- 
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tees  and  conduct  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving business  education  and  l^eeping  it  up  to 
date ;  giving  technical  advice  on  the  conduct  of  the 
programs  under  the  federal  acts. 

5.  Publications  and  Releases 

Prepare  publications  and  releases  for  distribution 
to  schools  and  colleges.  Such  releases  are  of  two 
general  types :  those  which  introduce  innovations  in 
curriculum  building  and  methodology,  and  those 
which  report  promising  practices  in  business  edu- 
cation gleaned  from  staff  contact  with  schools  and 
business  firms.  Prepare  and  publish  reports  of  the 
progress  of  business  education  in  California  and 
disseminate  this  information  to  interested  parties, 
including  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  1968-69  1969-70 

Business  education $199,000  $169,374  $142,786 

General  Fund 6J,.S)SJi  87,554  68,746 

Federal  funds 131016  81,820  7/,,0//0 

Personnel  man-years 7.7  8.4  8.4 

(c)   HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 
Need 

People  of  all  ages  live  somewhere  they  call  home. 
Tliey  relate  to  each  other  every  day  as  they  live  at 
home,  in  the  neighborhood,  on  the  job,  in  their  busi- 
ness and  social  transactions.  By  the  time  they  are  of 
school  age,  and  particularly  by  the  time  they  enter 
adolescense,  they  all  have  to  cope  with  daily,  everyday, 
and  longe-range  problems  of  living.  There  are  constant 
decisions  in  living  to  make  each  day.  How  people  live 
and  how  they  make  their  decisions  and  how  their  liv- 
ing becomes  affected  by  their  decisions  is  affected  by 
more  factors  today  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
man's  living.  The  unprecedented  growth  in  technology 
alone  means  greater  and  increased  effects  upon  how 
people  live  and  the  daily  decisions  in  living  that  have 
to  be  made.  Add  to  that  the  effect  upon  everyday  liv- 
ing and  its  decisions  by  the  factors  of  cumulative  leg- 
islation (state  and  federal)  that  affects  individuals, 
families,  home ;  employment  opportunities  and  trends ; 
migration ;  birth  rate ;  increase  in  span  of  life ;  crime 
rate ;  research  in  every  aspect  of  living,  to  name  some 
of  the  major  factors,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  to  cope 
with  the  daily  problems  and  decisions  in  personal  and 
family  living  today  requires  much  more  knowledge 
and  skill  than  that  which  a  parent  can  hand  down 
from  his  experience  to  a  child.  Even  knowing  how  to 
work  and  where  to  find  some  work  and  how  to  keep 
that  work  so  that  one  can  have  some  personal,  home 
and  family  living  is  a  problem  of  national  importance 
today.  It  is  of  such  importance,  as  well  as  that  of 
knowing  how  to  cope  with  the  multitudinous  problems 
and  decisions  of  everyday  living,  that  national  legis- 
lation has  accumulated  since  1917  to  provide  education 
for  the  job  of  homemaking  and  for  preparation  for 


jobs  that  are  related  to  the  subject  matter  and  skills 
in  the  field  of  home  economics.  Legislatures  have 
realized  that  no  longer  can  the  security  of  the  nation 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  ideas  and  information  from 
mother  and  father  to  son  and  daughter,  but  that  or- 
ganized educational  programs  are  necessary  to  sys- 
tematize rapidly  increasing  cumulative  information 
and  training  individuals  for  the  universal  job  of  home- 
making.  In  addition  many  of  those  jobs  available  to- 
day are  related  to  home  economics  subject  matter 
and  skills. 

As  soon  as  educational  programs  appear  to  be 
needed,  then  there  is  the  need  to  train  teachers  and  to 
keep  those  teachers  upgraded  and  in  tune  with  latest 
developments  in  subject  matter,  instructional  proce- 
dures, and  understandings  about  the  student  popula- 
tions. As  soon  as  several  to  many  educational  pro- 
grams arise,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide 
supervision  and  coordination  of  them.  This  need  in 
turn  gives  rise  to  the  need  to  provide  training  for 
supervisors  and  coordinators  and  in-service  edixcation 
for  them  also  to  keep  them  upgraded  and  in  tune  with 
developments  and  changes.  Likewise,  to  prepare  teach- 
ers and  supervisors  and  coordinators,  a  body  of  teacher 
educators  are  needed  and  they,  too,  need  some  kind 
of  in-service  attention  to  keep  them  in  tune  with  de- 
velopments, changes,  and  happenings  in  the  grass-root 
educational  programs  for  the  people  for  whom  they 
are  preparing  the  teachers  and  supervisors. 

Oijectives 

To  provide  educational  leadership  to  personnel  in 
the  state  involved  with  providing  programs  in  home- 
making  education  and  in  gainful  employment  educa- 
tion related  to  home  economics. 

General  Description 

Staff  members  work  toward  the  goals  of  improving 
and  supervising  programs  and  teacher  education  in 
homemaking  education  and  in  gainful  employment  re- 
lated to  home  economics  in  such  ways  as  approval  of 
applications  from  schools,  curriculum  development, 
evaluation,  replanning,  identification  and  planning 
for  in-service  education.  Also :  "Working  with  the  Fu- 
ture Homemakers  of  America — 

This  is  the  youth  leadership  development  organiza- 
tion composed  of  girls  and  boys  who  are  or  have 
been  enrolled  in  a  homemaking  education  class.  A 
local  chapter  may  be  formed  in  any  secondary  school 
with  a  homemaking  education  department.  Chapters 
are  organized  into  regional  sections  and  these  com- 
pose the  state  association. 
"Working  with  the  California  Young  Homemakers — 
This  is  the  young  adult  leadership  training  organi- 
zation. The  women  in  this  organization  are  pri- 
marily the  wives  of  young  farmers,  the  companion 
organization. 
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Estimated 

Estimated 

196S-69 

1969-70 

$139,697 

63MS 

75,8^9 

8 

$117,404 

58,702 

58,702 

8 

WorJdoad  Plans — Output  Data 

Review  of  new  schools  applying  and  some  continu- 
ing programs ;  plan  and  conduct  meetings  for  teacher 
education  and  arrange  contracts ;  review  applications ; 
supply  consultative  service  requested;  disseminate  in- 
formation ;  organize,  administer,  and  supervise  meet- 
ings of  FHA  and  CYH ;  research ;  plan  and  arrange 
for  meetings  re  in-service  teacher  education  for  gain- 
ful employment. 

Input  Actual 

1967-68 
Homemakins  education $170,198 

General  Fund 85,099 

Federal   funds    85,0.9.9 

Personnel  man-years 7.9 

(d)  AGRICULTURE  EDUCATION 

Need 

The  provision  of  leadership,  coordination,  and  su- 
pervision for  vocational  education  in  agriculture  is 
necessary  so  that  the  trained  manpower  essential  to 
maintain,  expand,  and  improve  the  producing,  proc- 
essing, and  marketing  of  food  and  fiber  necessary  to 
the  economy  of  the  state  will  be  continually  available. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  the  demand  for  a  fully  com- 
petent work  force  in  agriculture  will  expand,  and  it 
will  be  the  task  of  this  program  to  fill  the  manpower 
needs  brought  about  by  such  increased  demand.  The 
increase  in  the  state  and  national  population  and  the 
commitment  to  provide  food  and  fiber  for  other  na- 
tions will  serve  to  bring  about  an  ever-increasing  need 
for  trained  people  in  agriculture. 

Ohjectives 

To  provide  leadership,  coordination,  and  supervi- 
sion services  to  the  public  high  schools,  adult  education 
programs,  and  other  educational  institutions  so  that 
quality  vocational  education  in  agricultural  occupa- 
tions may  be  initiated,  maintained,  and  extended. 

General  Description 

In  many  instances  more  than  one  public  school 
agency  or  entity  is  involved,  i.e.,  high  schools  and 
adult  evening  schools.  Continuity  of  action  is  essential 
to  maintain  articulation  between  training  levels  and 
institutions. 

TJiere  are  continuing  needs  for  financing,  and  the 
federal  funds  are  available  and  applied  for  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis.  Local  school  occupational  training  pro- 
grams, in  order  to  be  effective,  must  be  evaluated  on 
a  continuing  basis.  The  Future  Farmers  of  America 
youth  activity  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program  of 
occupational  training  in  agricultvire.  This  activity 
extends  over  several  years  and  has  a  definite  need  for 
year-to-year  continuity  and  coordination. 


The  agricultural  industry  provides  considerable  fi- 
nancial support  to  agricultural  education,  and  in 
order  to  be  effective,  this  support  requires  coordina- 
tion on  a  continuing  basis. 

Staff  is  engaged  in  making  more  effective  and  ex- 
panding upon  the  occupational  training  programs  of 
agricultural  education  that  have  been  in  operation. 

Supervision  is  provided  through  regional  super- 
visors on  an  area  basis.  The  activities  of  the  regional 
supervisors  involve  work  of  a  promotional,  develop- 
mental, training,  and  informational  nature  as  well  as 
inspeetional  and  supervisorial  duties.  They  work  di- 
rectly with  school  administrators  and  teachers  of  vo- 
cational agriculture  and  often  with  students  in  class, 
and  with  Future  Farmers  of  America  and  California 
Young  Farmer  activities. 

The  purpose  of  teacher  training  is  to  make  avail- 
able to  high  schools  and  adult  education  programs  an 
adequate  supply  of  qualified  teachers  for  vocational 
education  in  the  agricultural  occupations.  This  also 
includes  the  provision  of  a  system  of  in-service  train- 
ing for  the  vocational  agriculture  teachers  employed. 

There  is  general  administration  of  the  total  pro- 
gram for  effective  leadership,  coordination  and  super- 
vision. 


input 

Agriculture  education 
Workload  adjustment 


Actual  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69 

$345,632      $299,809 


$299,809 

129.90Jf 

169,905 

11.3 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$249,084 
1.490 

$250,574 

^2.5,287 

125.287 

11.4 


Totals $345,632 

General  Fund 172,816 

Federal  funds 172.816 

Personnel  man-years 11.5 

Worhload  Adjustment 

The  peak  workload  periods  occur  when  the  Future 
Farmer  State  Convention  is  being  planned,  and  when 
preparations  are  made  for  the  annual  conference  for 
agricultural  teachers  and  annual  reports.  The  budg- 
eted fund  has  not  been  sufficient  to  provide  needed 
temporary  help.  Estimated  cost:  $1,490. 

(e)  RESEARCH  COORDINATING 

Need 

A  major  problem  in  vocational  education  is  that  of 
having  adequate  knowledge  on  which  to  base  decisions 
for  program  planning.  This  was  recognized  with  the 
passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
when  a  portion  of  the  money  was  authorized  for  re- 
search. A  number  of  research  projects  were  funded  in 
the  state  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  These  are 
in  institutions  of  higher  education.  State  Department 
of  Education,  private  research  organizations  and  lo- 
cal school  districts.  Each  project  is  funded  directly 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  with  little  relation- 
ship to  the  others.  Other  agencies,  both  governmental 
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PROGRAM    II— SERVICES   FOR    IMPROVEMENT  OF   INSTRUCTION— Continued 

B.  Subject  Areas  and  Instructional  Services — Continued 


and  private,  are  also  funding  research  type  programs 
in  vocational  education  and  related  areas  in  the  state, 
with  little  coordination  with  each  other.  The  efforts  of 
these  groups  need  to  be  coordinated  in  order  to  have 
more  functional  vocational  education  programs  in 
the  state. 

Objectives 

Provide  consulting  services  to  instructors  of  higher 
education,  research  organizations  and  school  districts 
in  designing  research  projects  in  vocational  education. 

Disseminate  the  results  of  research  in  vocational  ed- 
ucation. 

Coordinate  research  activities  in  vocational  educa- 
tion throughout  the  state. 

In-service  education  in  evaluation  and  research  tech- 
niques in  vocational  education. 

General  Description 

Provide  consulting  services  in  research  design  upon 
request  of  state  department  personnel,  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  local  districts. 

Develop  and  disseminate  newsletter,  research  sum- 
maries, abstracts  and  other  research  related  materials. 

Hold  conferences,  workshops  and  special  meetings 
to  acquaint  persons  with  research  results  in  voca- 
tional education. 

Meet  with  representatives  of  other  agencies,  indus- 
try, higher  education,  etc.,  to  coordinate  research  ac- 
tivities. 

Input  Past  year 

Research   coordinating $79,566 

General  Fund 3,978 

Federal  funds 15,588 

Personnel  man-years 5.3 

(f)   VOCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

"Need  and  Oijective 


Input 

Vocational  administration 
Workload  adjustment 


Actual 
1967-6S 

$221,013 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$901,206 


Estimated 
1969-70 
$683,079 
6,200 


Current  year 

Budget  year 

$94,424 

4,721 

89,703 

5.8 

$99,268 

4,963 

94,305 

5.8 

Totals $221,013  $901,206  $689,279 

General  Fund 43,234  118,505  /,7,S-}.9 

Federal  funds 177,779  782,701  6J,1,430 

Personnel  man-years 8.4  13  13.8 

Workload  Adjustment 

An  additional  stenographer  II  will  be  needed  to 
support  the  following  professional  activities: 

The  position  of  publications  assistant  which  now 
will  be  filled  by  a  permanent  employee  on  a  year- 
around  basis.  During  the  past  several  years,  due  to 
recruiting  problems,  the  position  has  been  filled  only 
for  a  few  months  each  year  during  the  preparation 
of  the  descriptive  report. 

Special  consultants  who  are  secured  for  short 
terms  to  assist  in  special  projects. 

Workload  generated  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  new  Board  of  Governors  of  the  California 
Community  Colleges. 

(g)  WORK  STUDY 
Need  and  Oijective 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  provides 
special  allowances  for  those  who  would  benefit  from  a 
work-study  situation. 

General  Description 

This  activity  formerly  provided  for  compensation 
of  students  in  work-study  programs  as  local  agencies 
would  transmit  statements  of  participation  to  earn 
75  percent  of  their  total  costs.  The  emphasis  is  now 
changing  to  a  "work  improvement"  type  of  activity, 
which  will  be  carried  out  as  a  normal  50-50  sharing 
project.  Administration  will  be  necessary  beginning 
in  the  current  year.  No  experience  as  yet  available. 


Work -study  programs  (Federal 

funds) 

Personnel  man-years 


Actual 
1967-68 

$37 


Estimated 
196S-69 

$25,345 
1.5 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$32,525 
1.5 


A  function  of  this  size  and  scope  requires  central 
executive  direction.  The  objective  is  to  provide  general 
administration  and  to  carry  out  programs  of  general 
vocational  research  and  improvement.  Included  in  the 
latter  is  the  Vocational  Education  Information  System 
development  work  for  collection  of  data,  the  summer 
work  study  projects,  and  area  vocational  programs, 

C.  Socially  and  Economically  Disadvantaged 

districts  have  the  resources  and  abilities  to  implement 


1.  Program  Development 

Need 

In  the  traditional  school  environment  which  exists 
today,  students  from  disadvantaged  homes  achieve 
consistently  at  an  academic  level  significantly  lower 
than  do  students  from  average  or  more  affluent  back- 
grounds and  need  an  educational  program  designed 
to  meet  their  particular  educational  deficiencies.  Pew 


improvements. 

Ohjeetives 

To  foster  programs  of  compensatory  education  in 
local  educational  agencies  that  will  raise  the  achieve- 
ment level  of  students  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. 
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PROGRAM    II— SERVICES   FOR   IMPROV 
C.  Socially  and  Economically 

Authority 

Education  Code,  Section  6455,  ESEA  Title  I  and 
amendments,  Chapter  106,  Statutes  of  1966. 

General  Description 

Review  is  made  of  the  program  content  of  projects 
submitted  under  the  several  laws  which  fund  pro- 
grams of  compensatory  education,  and  individual  dis- 
tricts are  assisted  in  the  development  of  these  projects. 
To  this  end,  consultants  meet  with  personnel  from 
school  districts  to  assist  in  determining  local  target 
areas,  defining  the  special  needs  of  the  educationally 
deprived  students,  developing  specific  educational  pro- 
grams to  meet  these  needs,  and  in  developing  pro- 
grams of  in-service  training  for  the  staff.  The  in- 
service  training  includes  conducting  conferences  and 
workshops,  preparing  and  reproducing  appropriate 
publications  and  working  with  other  bureaus,  state 
and  federal  agencies  and  other  groups  and  organiza- 
tions as  needed  to  accomplish  these  goals. 

Compensatory  education  is  a  relatively  new  con- 
cept, and  local  educational  agencies  require  assistance 
in  developing  a  curriculum  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. Staff  will  assist  school  districts  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  comprehensive  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs  that  wiU  help  to  raise  the  achieve- 
ment level  of  disadvantaged  students. 

The  approval  process  requires  in-depth  analysis  of 
the  entire  program  with  recommendations  for  altera- 
tions. Once  the  program  is  approved,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  on-the-spot  help  to  district  personnel  in  im- 
plementation of  project.  Staff  will  work  to  insure  that 
aU  programs  meet  legal  standards  and  are  of  a  high 
quality.  This  includes  assisting  districts  with  skillful 
project  budgeting,  selection  and  training  of  personnel, 
collecting  and  developing  appropriate  curriculum  ma- 
terials, as  well  as  working  with  parents. 

There  is  a  need  for  more  information  regarding  the 
basic  philosophy  and  trends  in  compensatory  educa- 
tion and  examples  of  successful  programs  in  current 
operation  as  a  basis  for  local  districts  to  compare  their 
efforts  with  those  of  other  districts  throughout  the 
state  and  nation.  A  variety  of  workshops  and  con- 
ferences are  necessary  in  order  to  share  pertinent  data. 
Subsequently,  information  regarding  the  best  philoso- 
phy and  practices  of  compensatory  education  will  be 
disseminated. 

Worl-load  Plans — Output  Data 

Past  year      Current  year  Budget  year 
Consultative   contacts — project 

approval    10,100  10,410  10,420 

Consultative  contacts  —  pro- 
gram    9.575  10.510  10.737 

Number  of  pro.iect  reviews  __  2,230  1,753  1,761 

Number   of   publie.itions 6  17  11 

Workshop  participation 355  375  385 


EMENT  OF   INSTRUCTION— Continued 

Disadvantaged — Continued 

Input                                                            Past  year  Current  year  Budget  year 

Program  development §279,702  $317,801  $328,117 

General  Fund U,S23  S9,190  96,723 

Federal  funds 235,379  228,611  231,394 

Personnel  man-years 18  16.6  17.8 

2.  Preschool  Education 

JVeed 

There  is  need  for  statewide  compensatory  preschool 
educational  programs,  to  enable  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren to  overcome  the  deficiencies  imposed  by  social, 
economic,  environmental,  educational,  cultural,  or 
family  circumstances,  which  will  enable  them  to  enter 
school  in  a  more  advantageous  position,  and  which 
will  enhance  their  possibilities  for  future  success  in 
school. 

Oijectire 

To  design,  provide,  and  maintain  quality  control 
of  compensatory  preschool  educational  programs. 

Authority 

Public  Law  89-10  (Title  I,  ESEA). 

Part  I  of  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-248,  Pro^asions:  Section 
402  (a)    (14-15)  and  Section  403  (a)   (3)    (A)   (D). 

Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  1645,  1646  and  1648. 

State  Board  of  Education  Regulations :  Sections 
8000-3020  (inclusive)  of  Title  V  of  the  California 
Administrative  Code. 

Education  Code:  16641,  16641.5,  16643  and  16644. 

General  Description 

The  objective  is  pursued  through  assisting  in  the 
development  of  preschool  proposals  under  ESEA 
Title  I  Preschool  and  State  Preschool ;  reviewing  proj- 
ects to  determine  eligibility ;  making  recommendations 
for  approval  of  projects;  providing  supervision  and 
documenting  consultant  services  to  applicant  agencies ; 
assuming  that  regulations  are  followed ;  planning  for, 
obtaining,  recording  and  reporting  on  evaluation 
procedures  or  assisting  in  in-service  training;  dis- 
seminating information  on  program  and  results;  and 
cooperating  with  state  departmental,  intraagency  and 
interagency  and  federal  programs  in  early  childhood 
education  to  increase  coordination. 

In  order  to  put  the  programs  where  the  people  are, 
it  is  needed  to  concentrate  funds  and  efforts  in  poverty 
complex  areas  to  provide  programs  in  preventive 
rather  than  compensatory  education,  to  check  the  rise 
in  the  rate  of  dependency,  delinquency  and  illness, 
and  to  ameliorate  the  probability  of  success  ia  school. 

Staff  will  determine  that  state  and  federal  funds 
available  for  compensatory  preschool  programs  are 
allocated  equitably,  reflecting  the  areas  of  concentra- 
tion of  disadvantaged  groups,  and  will  insure  that 
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PROGRAM   II— SERVICES  FOR   IMPROV 
C.  Socially  and  Economically 

available  funds  are  utilized  by  schools  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  to  provide  preschool  educational 
programs  for  eligible  children. 

There  is  a  need  for  the  development  of  evaluation 
plans  and  testing  instruments  to  assess  accurately  the 
overall  quality  of  the  several  preschool  programs 
offered  and  to  compare  the  quality  of  different  proj- 
ects. Both  simultaneously  and  following  assessment 
there  is  need  to  disseminate  information  about  policies, 
procedures  and  practices  related  to  quality  preschool 
programs. 

This  requires  assisting  in  preparing  the  Joint  Re- 
port of  SDSW-SDE  for  the  Legislature  as  well  as  the 
report  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Governor's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Preschool  Education  Programs. 

Workload  Plans— Otdput  Data 

Past  year       Current  year         Budget  year 

Number  of  projects  developed  257  284  324 

Nnmlier  of  evnluatlon  plans  139  140  168 

Number  of  other  reports 70  76  89 

Input 

Preschool   education   $146,330       $166,7.54       $175,539 

■Workload  adjustments -  -  14,843 

Totals $146,330  $166,7.54  $190,382 

Federal  funds G0.3S6  56,671  65.SS2 

Reimbursed 85,9U  110,083  125,000 

Personnel  man-years 7.1  9.4  9.2 

WorTcload  Adjustments 

The  Department  of  Social  Welfare  has  estimated  an 
approximate  6  percent  increase  in  need  of  these  serv- 
ices. SDSW  is  also  pressing  for  more  visits  and  in- 
spections of  plants  and  facilities.  For  this  reason,  and 
for  the  increase  in  number  of  projects,  it  is  proposed 
to  add  two  consultants  and  a  stenographer.  Their  cost 
will  be  charged  approximately  50  percent  to  this  pro- 
gram and  50  percent  to  the  program  "Educational 
Aid  Distribution." 

3.  Community  Services 

Need 

Improvement  of  education  for  the  disadvantaged 
carries  with  it  the  need  to  coordinate  and  encourage 
cooperation  of  community  agencies,  nonpublic  schools, 
and  other  local  institutions. 

Oijectives 

To  insure  that  local  school  districts  establish  ESEA 
Title  I  Advisory  Committees  in  compliance  with  state 
regulations. 

To  insure  that  local  school  districts  develop  ESEA, 
Title  I  programs  in  cooperation  with  public  or  non- 
profit agencies  responsible  for  community  action  pro- 
grams approved  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 


EMENT  OF   INSTRUCTION— Continued 
Disadvantaged — Continued 

To  insure  that  local  school  districts  provide  for 
the  involvement  of  eligible  nonpublic  school  children 
in  ESEA  Title  I  programs  in  compliance  vnth  fed- 
eral and  state  regulations. 

To  insure  that  local  school  districts  develop  ESEA 
Title  I  programs  in  compliance  with  state  and  federal 
policies  and  regulations  regarding  segregation  and 
ethnic  imbalance. 

To  insure  that  local  school  districts  provide  the  in- 
volvement of  eligible  children,  residents  of  institutions 
for  the  neglected  or  delinquent  ESEA  Title  I  pro- 
grams in  compliance  with  federal  and  state  regula- 
tions. 


I,  Public  Law  89-750,  Chapter  106, 


Authority 

ESEA,  Title 
Statutes  of  1966. 

General  Description 

Insures  that  school  age  children,  whether  they  at- 
tend public  or  nonpublic  schools,  residents  of  our 
disadvantaged  communities,  institutions  or  members 
of  migrant  families  received  educational  and  other 
related  services  provided  by  federal,  state,  county  and 
local  programs  and  that  proper  coordination  exists 
to  present  waste  of  federal,  state,  and  local  funds. 

Staff  works  to  increase  mutual  confidence  and  gen- 
uine cooperation  among  the  disadvantaged  commu- 
nity, school  district,  nonpublic  schools  and  commu- 
nity agencies,  and  to  have  recognized  that  it  is 
imperative  to  remedy  the  negative  effects  of  segrega- 
tion. 

Workload  Plans — Output  Data 

Activity  1.  Community  Involvement-District  Ad- 
visory Committees. 

Assist  public  and  nonpublic  school  personnel  in 
developing  guidelines  and  procedures  in  establishing 
programs  of  community  involvement  and  school-com- 
munity cooperation. 

Encourage  the  establishment  of  local  advisory  com- 
mittees with  adequate  representation  from  low-income 
and  minority  groups  to  assist  local  school  districts  to 
analyze  and  evaluate  educational  needs  and  pro- 
grams proposed  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

Review  program  and  projects  for  evidence  of  total 
community  involvement,  and  make  necessary  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  pertinent  to  the  proposed 
activities. 

Activity  2.     Coordination  with  Community  Action 

Programs. 
In   compliance   with    Section   205(a)(7)    Title   I, 
Public  Law  89-10,  investigate  and  provide  assurance 
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2 

3  C.  Socially  and  Economically 

4 

5  that  local  school  districts  have  developed  their  pro- 

Y  grams  and  projects  in  cooperation  with  public  or  non- 

8  profit  agencies  responsible  for  community  action  pro- 

j§  grams  approved  under  the  Economic  Opportionity  Act 

11  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-452)  ;  insure  that  continuovis 

12  and  good  working  relationships  are  maintained  be- 

14  tween  school  districts  and  community  action  agencies 

15  in  order  that  programs  (1)  are  tailored  to  the  intent 
j|  of  each  act;  (2)  to  insure  programs  proposed  under 
18  one  act  complement  programs  proposed  under  the 
1^  other  act;  (3)  to  insure  that  comprehensive  plans  are 

21  developed  to  take  advantage  of  available  legislation 

22  by  working  with  other  agencies  of  Social  Welfare  to 

24  attack  the  problems  along  conceptual  lines  rather  than 

25  institutional  lines;  (4)  review  all  Title  I  programs 
1^    and  projects  submitted  for  adequate  ESEA  and  EOA 

28  program   coordination;    (5)    develop   and   implement 

29  procedures  to  be  followed  at  the  state  and  local  level 

31  for  proper  program  coordination  between  schools  and 

32  community  action  agencies. 
34 

35  Activity  3.    Participation    by    Nonpublic    School 

36  Children. 

38  Develop  guidelines  and  procedures  in  order  to  as- 

|9  sure  that  school  districts  comply  with  Section  205(a) 

41  (2),  Public  Law  89-10,  Title  I,  which  requires  assur- 

42  ance  that  provisions  are  made  for  the  involvement 

44  of  private  elementary  and  secondary  school  age  ehil- 

45  dren  in  Title  I  programs,  including  special  services 
II    and  arrangements  consistent  with  the  number  of  edu- 

48  eationally  deprived  children  in  the  school  district  at- 

49  tending  private  schools. 

51  Regularly  investigate  and  provide  assurance  that 

53  school  districts  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Section 

54  205 (aH3),  Public  Law  89-10,  Title  I  and  Public 
II  Law  89-750,  Section  104,  which  require  that  satisfac- 

57  tory  assurance  be  provided  that  the  control  of  funds 

58  and  property  provided  under  the  law  be  in  a  public 

60  agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes  stipulated  and  that 

61  a  public  agency  administer  such  funds  and  property. 
63        Screen  all  ESEA  Title  I  programs  and  projects  for 

65  proper  and  adequate  compliance  with  the  above  fed- 

66  eral  and  state  regulations. 
67 

II  Activity  4.     Assurance    of    Compliance    with    the 

70  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (Title  VI) 

JJ  and  Integration  Statements. 

74  Review  programs  and  projects  involving  members 

!^|  of  minority  group  children  to  determine  factors  eon- 

76  cerning  racial  or  ethnic  segregation  of  pupils.  Advise 

77  and  assist  school  districts  in  revising  proposals  to  con- 

79  form  with  state  and  federal  statutes  and  guidelines. 

80  Maintain  continuous  communication  with  the  Bureau 
1^  of  Intergroup  Relations  in  matters  related  to  the 
83  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  VI,  and  McAteer  Act 
84 
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Past  year       Current  year         Budget  year 

No.  of  project  reviews 2,400  2,400  2,400 

No.  of  field  reviews 50  75  lOO 

Orientation  meetings 12  15  20 

Input 

Communitv  sercices ?125,870  $161,239  $165,478 

Federal  funds 118,231  145,021  149,06^ 

School  Building  Aid  Fund  _  7,639  16,218  16,414 

Personnel  man-years 8.4  9.2  9.2 

4.  Education  of  Migrant  Children  . 

Need 

The  conditions  native  to  migrant  work  usually  re- 
sult in  the  children  of  migrant  families  being  educa- 
tionally deprived  and  in  need  of  special  programs  of 
educational  assistance. 

Objectives 

To  promote,  develop  and  coordinate  educational  pro- 
grams for  children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers 
in  an  interstate  and  intrastate  basis. 

Authority 

ESEA,  Title  I,  and  amendments,  Education  Code, 
Section  551. 

General  Description 

A  statewide  master  plan  has  been  developed  for  the 
education  of  children  of  migrant  agricultural  work- 
ers to  which  is  added  provision  for  dovetailing  Chap- 
ter 106,  Statutes  of  1966,  (portable  facilities).  The 
plan  calls  for  a  regional  demonstration  project  as  a 
model  for  all  the  needed  instructional  and  cooperative 
activities;  provides  supplemental  assistance  to  im- 
pacted districts,  for  interstate  project  participation, 
for  use  of  a  transfer  record  system,  for  teacher  ex- 
change, demonstration  and  in-service  training,  for 
instructional  and  curriculum  materials,  and  for  re- 
view of  existing  programs. 

Workload  Plans — Output  Data 

Past  year       Current  year         Budget  year 

Projects   reviewed   62  50  60 

Field  reviews 10  20  30 

Records  maintained 10,000  40,000  60,000 

Teaclier  training  activities  __  117  225  330 

Input 

Education    of    Migrant    Chil- 
dren     $437,341       $394,201       $606,100 

Workload  adjustment -  22,360  46,804 

Totals  (Federal  funds) $437,341       $416,561       $652,904 

Personnel  man-years 6  10.1  12.3 

Workload  Adjustments 

The  funding,  and  therefore  the  workload,  nearly 
doubled  over  the  prior  year  level.  The  situation  was 
recognized  by  the  Department  of  Finance  with  the 
addition  of  a  consultant  and  clerk  just  prior  to  the 
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PROGRAM    II— SERVICES   FOR    IMPROVE 
D.  Education  of  th 

current  year.  At  the  time,  it  was  stated  that  this 
would  probably  not  be  sufficient  staff.  It  is  now  seen 
that  an  additional  consultant  and  one-half  time  clerk 
will  be  needed,  plus  temporary  help,  for  the  100  per- 
cent increase  in  funding. 

JVeed 

There  are  many  children  of  school  age,  who,  because 
of  an  educational  handicap,  physical  handicap,  or  a 
combination  of  these  exceptionalities,  are  unable  to 
function  in  the  regular  curriculum  provided  in  local 
educational  agencies. 

The  table  shown  below  lists  the  number  of  minors 
currently  enrolled  in  special  education  programs  at 
the  elementary  and  high  school  levels  and  projections 
of  anticipated  enrollments,  if  additional  teachers  and 
classrooms  are  available. 

Exceptionality  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  196S-69  1969-70 

Aurally  Handicapped 5,756  6,044  6,346 

Visually   Handicapped 2,291  2,406  2,526 

Educationally  Handicapped  __  11,957  17,476  21,504 

Orthopedic  and  Cerebral  Palsy  8,443  8,865  9,308 

Retarded   59,707  64,764  67,443 

Speech  Handicapped 98,703  99,000  100.985 

Gifted 98,267  102,896  108,164 

Other   58,726  .59,000  60,000 

Deyelopment  Centers 1,020  1,500  2,000 

Total  Enrolled 344,870         361,951         378,276 

Increases  anticipated  in  the  above  table  are  based 
on  the  following: 

Physically  Handicapped : 

2  percent  population  increase 

3  percent  Rubella  epidemic   (subject  to  revision 
pending  study) 

Speech : 

2  percent  population  increase 
All  Others: 

2  percent  population  increase 
^-  percent  Rubella 
School  districts  often  lack  the  resources  and  pro- 
fessional capabilities  to  establish  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams for  these  exceptional  children. 

Ohjectives 

The  basic  goal  is  to  provide  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  exceptional  minors  so  that  they  may  become 
productive,  self-sustaining  citizens.  The  objective  of 
the  department  is  to  provide  leadership,  guidance, 
and  assistance  to  local  agencies  toward  attainment 
of  that  goal. 

Authority 

Education  Code,  Sections  6432,  6433,  6434  (Men- 
tally Gifted)  ;  6756,  6757,  6759,  6762  (Educationally 
Handicapped)  ;  6803,  6804,  6811,  6871,  264  (Physi- 


MENT  OF   INSTRUCTION— Continued 
e  Handicapped 

cally  Handicapped)  ;  6906,  6907,  6931,  160  (Mentally 
Retarded)  ;  10301,  10651  (Special  Materials  and 
Services);  16645.2,  16645.26  (Development  Centers). 

General  Description 

Guidance  and  assistance  is  provided  through  initi- 
ating, expanding  and  improving  special  educational 
programs  for  minors,  exceptional  because  of:  mental 
giftedness,  mental  retardation,  emotional  handicaps, 
minimal  central  dysfunction,  speech  handicaps,  visual 
handicaps,  aural  handicaps,  orthopedic  handicaps,  ill- 
ness and  other  physical  exceptionalities.  In  meeting 
the  basic  objectives,  many  distinct  tasks  are  involved. 
The  staff  are  specialists  in  a  particular  area  of  excep- 
tionality and  their  role  is  to  provide  leadership  for  the 
local  educational  agencies  in  improving  the  quality 
of  special  education  programs.  This  is  accomplished 
through  meetings  with  local,  state  and  national  edu- 
cation personnel ;  dissemination  of  information,  distri- 
bution of  intsructional  media,  reviewing  specialized 
facilities,  planning  curricula  and  course  content;  as- 
sisting in  the  training  of  professional  personnel; 
guidance  and  assistance  in  all  facets  of  special  edu- 
cation and  special  reports  when  requested. 

There  are  three  areas  of  work  activity : 

1.  Consultant  services  on  the  local  level  include 
district  services,  county  services,  citizen  services; 
on  the  state  level  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
other  state  departments,  the  Legislature;  and  on 
the  national  level,  in  contacts  with  USOE  personnel 
and  professional  associations. 

An  elaboration  of  these  activities  would  include : 

Leadership  Services 

a.  Develop  and  coordinate  statewide  policies 
and  practices  for  implementing  special  education 
provisions  for  the  several  categories  of  physically 
handicapped  children. 

b.  Assist  state,  county,  and  local  educational 
agencies  in  planning  for  and  procuring  state,  fed- 
eral, and  private  funds  and  resources. 

c.  Assist  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  profes- 
sional and  lay  organizations  and  societies  devoted  to 
promoting  the  objectives  of  special  education. 

d.  Involve  public  relation  and  public  media  serv- 
ices for  the  perpetuation  of  the  goals  of  special 
education. 

Supervision  Services 

a.  Inform  school  districts  of  prevailing  laws  and 
regulations ;  enforce  laws  and  regulations. 

b.  Upon  the  presentation  of  problems,  interpret, 
clarify,  and  apply  provisions  of  the  California  Ed- 
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ucation  Code  and  rules  and  regulations  of  Title  5 
of  the  State  Administrative  Code. 

e.  Construct  application  forms  in  conformance 
with  provisions  in  law  and  regulations ;  review  and 
approve  school  district  requests  for  various  waivers 
of  compliance  and  special  authorities. 

Consultation  Services 

a.  Provide  direct  consultation  services  for  school 
districts  to  answer  the  need  for  technical  advice  on 
the  objectives,  scope,  procedures,  and  practices  of 
special  education  programs. 

b.  Help  school  districts  initiate  and  continue  spe- 
cial education  programs. 

e.  Acquaint  school  district  personnel  with  exem- 
plary practices  and  programs;  promote  exemplary 
and  innovative  special  education  programs  and 
practices. 

Development  and  Evaluation  Services 

a.  Make  recommendations  for  the  development, 
field  testing,  and  application  of  specialized  instru- 
ments and  instrumentation  packages  for  assessing 
special  education  programs. 

b.  Recommend  methodology  for  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  different  types  of  programs  as  ap- 
plied toward  the  application  of  programs  for  the 
education  of  various  handicapped  and  exceptional 
children. 

e.  Engage  in  the  development  and  dissemination 
of  exemplary  curricula  and  teaching  practices. 

Administrative  Services 

a.  Consult  with  school  administrators  on  policies, 
practices,  law  regulations  and  staffing. 

b.  Conduct  local  and  regional  meetings  and  con- 
ferences regarding  policy,  legal  and  regulatory 
matters. 

c.  Confer  with  federal,  state  and  local  officials  on 
matters  of  policy  guidelines,  programs  and  prac- 
tices. 

d.  Serve  as  a  resource  to  official  advisory  com- 
mittees representing  professional  groups,  depart- 
mental administration,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  State  Legislature. 

e.  Utilizing  inputs  from  field  surveys  and  staff 
studies,  recommend  legal,  regulatory  and  policy 
changes. 

2.  Preparation  and  distribution  of  instructional 
media,  such  as:  bulletins,  newsletters,  brochures 
and  instructional  materials  concerning  exceptional 
children ; 

Braille  books,  large  print  books,  and  other  blind 
instructional  materials  and  study  aids  distributed 


by  and/or  processed  by  the  Clearinghouse  Deposi- 
tory for  the  visually  handicapped  child.  These  serv- 
ices have  been  rendered  to  an  estimated  2,700  vis- 
ually handicapped  children  in  50  counties. 

3.  Professional  personnel  training :  providing 
leadership  and  guidance  to  those  interested  in  be- 
coming teachers  of  the  handicapped,  graduate 
teachers  wlio  wish  to  further  their  careers  in  the 
special  education  field  and  to  the  staff  of  the  state 
colleges  and  universities  for  the  establishing  and 
maintaining  teacher  preparation  courses  in  the  field 
of  special  education ;  fellowships  and  summer  schol- 
arships awarded  and  the  planning,  preparation  and 
conduct  of  Federal  Special  Study  Institutes. 

Workload  Adjustment 

1.  The  volume  of  mail,  telephone  calls,  files  and 
visitors  has  increased  greatly.  "We  propose  to  set  up  a 
central  file  and  library  in  space  presently  available 
which  will  alleviate  the  duplication  of  books  and 
periodicals  and  also  make  more  readily  accessible,  tlie 
consultants  files  when  information  is  needed  and  the 
consultants  are  awaj^  on  field  trips.  In  addition,  the 
division  now  has  14  telephone  lines  (for  incoming  and 
outgoing  calls)  where  previously  only  six  were  used.  A 
central  telephone  system  would  enable  the  consultant's 
stenographers  to  concentrate  on  their  stenographic 
duties  by  having  one  person  responsible  for  answer- 
ing telephone  calls  and  transmitting  messages  to  the 
proper  person.  At  the  present  time,  visitors  wander 
into  the  various  offices  looking  for  a  particular  con- 
sultant or  an  answer  to  a  specific  problem.  Valuable 
secretarial  time  is  used  to  direct  these  visitors  to  the 
proper  consultant  or  source  of  information.  A  com- 
bination central  reception  area  and  telephone  answer- 
ing section  would  help  greatly  in  solving  the  problems 
now  prevalent.  It  is  requested  that  one  intermediate 
clerk  be  established  to  handle  this  increased  workload. 

2.  Marked  increase  in  amount  of  reports,  studies, 
questionnaires,  required  applications  from  school  dis- 
tricts necessitate  additional  secretarial  help  during 
peak  workload  periods.  Additional  workload  has  been 
caused  by  legislative  requirements  for  initial  program 
processing  and  annual  reports  (e.g.  annual  reports 
required  for  mentally  retarded  programs,  applications 
for  experimental  programs  for  mentally  retarded  and 
educationally  handicapped). 

3.  The  spring  months  constitute  the  peak  period 
of  clearinghouse-depository  activities.  Schools  are 
seeking  books  for  use  by  visually  handicapped  students 
for  the  following  school  year.  A  typist-clerk  is  needed 
to  assist  the  stock  clerk  with  the  receiving,  unpackag- 
ing,  repairing,  and  repackaging  of  items  for  shipment. 
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Workload  Plans — Output  Data 


Educational — Objective 

units  (contacts) 

Instructional    media     (man- 
hours)    

Xo.  of  Braille  books 

Other  materials  shipped 

Number  receiving  training 


DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION — Continued 

PROGRAM    II— SERVICES   FOR   IMPROVEMENT  OF   INSTRUCTION— Continued 
D.   Education  of  the  Handicapped — Continued 

Input  Past  year 

Education  of  the 

handicapped $734,193 

Workload  adjustments - 


Past  year 

Current  year 

Budget  year 

28,022 

28,022 

28,022 

15,322 
6,600 
1.350 
1,426 

15,322 
7,200 
1.400 
1,554 

15,322 
8,750 
1.500 
1,554 

Totals $7.34,193 


General  Fund 
Federal  funds 
Personnel  man-years 


690,1SS 
U,005 
39.5 


Current  year 
$759,627 


$759,627 
759,627 


38.7 


Budget  year 


$780,741 
8.150 

$788,891 
788,891 

41 


E.  Junior  College  Services 

This   function   was   transferred   to   the   Board   of  '"P"* 


Governors  of  the  Community  Colleges  (established  by 
Chapter  1549,  Statutes  of  1967)  on  July  1,  1968. 


Past  year 

Jr.  college  services $578,236 

General  Fund 350,374 

Federal  funds 2S7,862 

Personnel  man-years 37.9 


Current  year         Budget  year 


PROGRAM    III— SERVICES   FOR    IMPROVEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 
Objectives 
Local  districts  need  assistance  from  the  state  level 


in  all  the  various  aspects  of  administration  of  schools. 
Complex  changing  laws,   control  of  a  billion-dollar 


funding  operation,  the  need  to  protect  the  state's  in- 
terest, and  intent  are  all  factors  that  demand  that  a 
service  for  assistance  and  improvement  to  local  man- 
agement be  available. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 81.9         89.2         89.5  $1,331,856           $1,663,328           $1,574,852 

Workload  adjustments -              0.5           0.5  -                    3,536                    3,830 

Totals,    Services    for    Improvement    of 

School  Administration 81.9         89.7         90  $1,.3.51,856           $1,666,864           $1,578,682 

General  Fund   S60,SU             1,240,843             1,141,962 

tichool  Building  Aid  Fund 190.700               195,800               195,800 

Federal  funds    188,511                 155.221                165,920 

Reimhursements   112,301                  75,000                 75,000 

A.  General  Administrative  Services 

^««^  niques  to  a  $3|  billion  a  year  business.  It  is  impera- 

The  State  of  California  apportions  annually  over  tive  that  the  state  provide  leadership  to  local  district 

$1.5  biUion  to  school  districts.  These  apportionments  personnel  toward  the  application  of  modern  manage- 

are  made  on  the  basis  of  formuli  applied  at  the  local  ment  techniques, 

district  and  county  level  by  employees  of  the  school  Oljectives 
districts  and  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Personnel  in  the  local  school  district  and  in  the  county  To  protect  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  in 

superintendent  of  school's  office  are  constantly  chang-  aU  matters  relating  to  the  distribution  of  the  State 

ing.  In  addition  to  change  of  personnel  in  districts  the  School  Fund. 

Legislature  meets  annuaUy  and  changes  the  laws  on  To  provide  leadership  to  local  and  county  admin- 

which  the  formuli  are  based.  Proper  distribution  of  istrative  personnel  m  applying  effective  and  efficient 

public  moneys  must  be  guaranteed  to  the  people  of  the  management    techniques    to    the    administration    of 

state.  In  the  face  of  changing  laws,  district  personnel,  public  school  funds, 

and  local  circumstances,  sustained  continuity  of  as-  Authority 

sistance  is  needed  by  local  school  districts  and  the  „,       _,.       ^,      /^tj.      •      a-,--,..       ,-.■, 

.               -iji-            i-£            J         T  Education  Code;  California  Administrative  Code, 

county  superintendents  m  applying  for,  and  quali-  T'tl     5                                                                           ^^'^c, 

fying  for,  moneys  available  under  the  state  support 

system.  General  Description 

Several  thousand  school  administrators  are  faced  The  regulatory  function  of  this  element  is  aimed  at 

with  the  ever  present  and  complex  task  of  applying  assuring   the   distribution   of   public   school   support 

effective,  efficient,  and  economical  management  tech-  funds  according  to  the  law  and  regulations.  The  actual 
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PROGRAM    111— SERVICES   FOR   IMPROVEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 
A.  General  Administrative  Services — Continued 


distribution  of  funds  is  done  under  other  programs 
while  the  function  of  this  program  is  to  assist  and 
advise  school  district  personnel  in  the  method  of  ap- 
plying for  aid  under  various  state  programs  and  proj- 
ects, accounting  for  funds  received  and  expended  and 
reporting  transactions  in  and  on  acceptable  ways  and 
forms.  When  audits  of  school  district  transactions  in- 
dicate incorrect  or  inadequate  procedures  in  handling 
or  accounting  for  state  funds  the  personnel  employed 
under  this  program  then  coimsel  the  district  personnel 


to  correct  procedures  and  insure  accurate  future  ac- 
counting. 

The  consultative  function  is  aimed  at  providing 
leadership  and  service  to  the  field  of  adm.inistration  of 
education  in  the  state  business. 


Input 

Past  year 

Current  year 

Budget  year 

General  administrative  serv- 

ices (General  Fund) 

-  $337,474 

$360,653 

$371,659 

Personnel  man-years 

19 

19.3 

18.7 

B.  School  District  Organization 


On  Julj^  1,  1968  there  were  1,083  school  districts 
(728  elementary,  119  high  school  and  236  unified) 
having  jurisdiction  over  grades  from  lander garten 
through  12. 

The  system  of  separate  elementary  and  high  school 
districts  is  unnecessary  and  educationally  and  eco- 
nomically unsound.  There  is  need  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  unified  districts  in  order  to : 

1.  Eliminate  duplication  of  administrative  services 
and  increase  administrative  efficiency. 

2.  Eliminate  sinall  districts  that  are  educationally 
and  financially  inadequate. 

3.  Equalize  local  resources  as  far  as  possible  in 
order  to  provide  more  equitable  distribution  of 
state  school  funds. 

4.  Increase  educational  opportunity  by  creating 
stronger  and  more  efficient  educational  units. 

5.  Increase  economic  efficiency  by  creating  districts 
large  enough  to  be  financiall}^  sound  and  admin- 
istratively efficient. 

Ohjectives 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  program  to  bring  about 
establishment  of  a  system  of  unified  school  districts 
in  the  state  as  set  forth  by  declaration  of  legislative 
intent  in  Section  3100  of  the  Education  Code. 

Establishment  of  a  system  of  unified  districts 
would  reduce  the  current  number  of  school  districts, 
elementarj^,  high  and  unified,  from  1,082  to  approxi- 
mately 360  unified  districts. 


Authority 

Education    Code,    Chapter    10,    Division    5, 
meneing  at  Section  3100. 

-     General  Description 


corn- 


Provides  technical  and  professional  consultation  to 
57  county  committees  on  school  district  organization ; 
boards  of  trustees;  district  and  county  superintend- 


ents of  schools  and  others  on  policies  and  procedures 
relating  to  school  district  organization.  This  involves 
attendance  at  county  committee  meetings,  conferences 
with  groups  such  as  county  superintendents  and  their 
staffs,  county  coiinsels.  school  boards,  school  district 
administrators  and  interested  citizens  and  community 
organizations ; 

Collects  data  and  prepares  material  for  countj'  com- 
mittees, trustees  and  administrators  in  connection 
with  district  organization  studies; 

Assists  county  committees  and  county  superintend- 
ents of  schools  with  preparation  of  reports  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  conduct  of  public  hearings 
or  stud}^  meetings ;  and  assists  in  conducting  district 
organization  procedures  initiated  bj'  electors ; 

As  the  staff  for  the  State  Board  of  Education,  re- 
ceives reports  and  recommendations  from  county  com- 
mittees; makes  analj'ses  of  the  same  and  transmits 
them  to  the  board  with  statements  as  to  compliance 
with  criteria  and  procedure  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions for  approval  or  disapproval.  Conducts  investi- 
gations of  district  organization  problems  that  come  to 
the  state  board  by  means  other  than  county  commit- 
tees and  prepares  reports  and  recommendations  on 
these  matters ; 

Prepares  reports  for  use  by  legislative  committees 
and  makes  recommendations  with  respect  to  legisla- 
tion on  district  organization  matters; 

Prepares  material  for  the  information  and  guidance 
of  county  committees,  school  boards  and  administra- 
tors; prepares  correspondence  and  provides  informa- 
tion to  the  public  generally,  as  requested; 

Prepares  statement  of  data  and  statistical  informa- 
tion as  required  by  Section  3296.5  of  the  code,  for 
dissemination  to  electors  of  territory  in  which  a  uni- 
fication election  is  to  be  held. 


Input 

School  district  organization 

(General  Fund) 

Personnel  man-years 


Past  year       Current  year         Budget  year 


$72,042 
5.1 


$109,053 
5.8 


$112,610 
5.8 
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PROGRAM    III— SERVICES   FOR   IMPROVEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 

C.  School  Facilities  Planning 


Need  and  Oljectives 

To  aid  local  school  districts  in  the  selection  of  sites 
and  tlie  planning  of  educational  facilities  to  assure  the 
best  facility  values  possible  are  provided  for  the  edu- 
cational programs  carried  on  by  the  district. 

Authority 

Education  Code,  Sec.  15.302,  Sec.  15409,  Sec.  1205 
and  1205.5. 

General  Description 

The  applicable  code  sections  require  the  depart- 
ment to  evaluate  plans  for  new  educational  facilities 
and  for  additions  or  alterations,  costing  more  than 
$5,000,  to  existing  buildings  for  unified  school  dis- 
tricts with  1,500  or  less  ADA  (2,000  ADA  if  dis- 
trict was  formed  after  July  1966)  ;  all  other  districts 
not  governed  by  city  boards  of  education ;  and  districts 
that  are  financing  building  projects  with  federal  or 
state  school  building  aid  funds,  to  : 


c.  Determine  any  changes  in  the  plans  that  may  be 
advisable  and  recommended. 

Provide  comprehensive  planning  consultation  as  re- 
quested bv  unified  districts  with  more  than  1.500 
ADA  (2,000  ADA  if  district  formed  after  July, 
1966),  and  school  districts  governed  by  city  boards  of 
education. 
Provide  for  all  school  districts : 


b. 


c. 


Surveys   to    determine 

school  buildings. 

Consultation   regarding 

potential  sites. 

A  pproval  of  sites  that  meet  the  established  stand 

ards. 


potential   sites   for    new 
comparative   merits    of 


For  school  site  review,  a  fee  of  $25  is  charged  for  each 
10  acres  or  fraction  thereof;  for  review  of  plans  and 
specifications  a  fee  of  1/20  of  1  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  charged. 


a. 


b. 


Determine  Avhether  the  established  standards  are 

met,    and   if   the    department   can   approve   the 

plans. 

Determine    any   necessary    changes   required   to 

meet  established  standards. 


Input 


Past  year 

Current  year 

Budget  year 

School  facilities  planning 

.  $393,239 

$4.54,265 

$456,137 

General  Fund 

90.238 

]SS.-',fi5 

lS5.n31 

School  Building  Aid  Fund 

190,100 

195,800 

195,800 

Reimhursements    

112,301 

15.000 

15.000 

Personnel  man-years 

24.7 

26.2 

26.2 

D.  School  Food  Services 


Need 


Kecognizing  that  good  nutrition  is  basic  to  learning, 
the  primary  objective  is  to  extend  the  various  Child 
Nutrition  Act  programs  authorized  and  funded  by 
Congress  to  a  maximum  number  of  children. 

Objectives 

Assist  participating  school  districts  in  meeting  nu- 
tritional requirements  established  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  in  operating  efficiently. 

Assist  participating  school  districts  in  extending 
the  benefits  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Program 
to  preschool  children. 

Develop  and  coordinate  a  statewide  in-service  train- 
ing program  for  school  food  service  personnel  con- 
ducted at  the  jitnior  college  level. 

Work  with  participating  school  districts  in  making 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program  a  functional  pro- 
gram of  nutrition  education. 

Provide  leadership  on  a  statewide  basis  in  the  areas 
of  school  food  service  administration,  management 
and  operation. 

Assist  participating  school  districts  in  meeting  the 
nutritional  standards  for  breakfasts  established  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Assist  districts  in  providing  school  milk  to  children 
at  a  minimum  price. 

Authority 

Public  Laws  79-396,  89-642,  and  89-478. 

General  Description 

A  field  staff  of  eight  professional  people  reviews 
local  programs  to  determine  that  nutritional  require- 
ments are  maintained  and  provides  consultant  serv- 
ices in  the  various  areas  of  food  service  management, 
including  menu  planning,  use  and  care  of  equipment, 
sanitation  and  work  simplification.  Federal  regula- 
tions require  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  partici- 
pating schools  be  reviewed  each  year.  Stafl:  also  co- 
operates with  junior  colleges  throughout  the  state  in 
conducting  a  training  program  for  school  food  serv- 
ice personnel  and  provides  program  information  in 
the  areas  of  child  nutrition  and  food  service  manage- 
ment and  operation. 

Input 

Past  year      Current  year        Budget  year 
School   food   services    (General 

Fund)    _^ $138,893       $166.S02       $163,038 

Personnel  man-years 12.6  12.2  12.1 
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PROGRAM    III— SERVICES   FOR   IMPROVEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ADM  INISTRATION— Continued 

E.  Intergroup  Relations 

Veed  Determmation  of  the  distribution  of  racial  and 
^  ^  ,.„  .  ,,.  ,  ,  J.  j!„ ,_  ethnic  groups  of  pupils  throughout  the  state,  together 
In  California  public  schools  one  of  every  four  ^^^  certificated  and  noncertificated  school  employees, 
pupils  IS  a  member  of  a  racial  or  ethnic  minority  -^  ^  consistent  need  in  order  that  there  is  adequate 
group.  In  districts  with  more  than  50,000  enrollment  ij^foj-^j^ation  available  to  assure  the  orderly  develop- 
for  example  85  percent  of  the  Negro  pupils  and  57  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  educational  solutions  to  problems  before 
percent  of  _  the  Spanish  surname  pupils  attend  schools  ^^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
of  predominantly  minority  enrollment.  Anglo  Cauca- 
sian pupils  in  those  districts  attend  schools  whose  en-  Authority 

rollment  is  predominantly  with  a  heavy  enrollment  of  lomc    too^t^    -loor,,,    -lorroo 

their  own  group.  A  sampling  of  other  schools  in  the  .^^^"i^.  ^J^J "  .'g^i'.'  fg^  ^^^%  .^^^I '            ' 

state  shows  that  most  Negro  pupils  and  a  large  pro-  ^*'^-^'.i       •  '    If  ■'  .^^l-^A  ^""^^'-.i     t     on.n 

portion  of  other  racial  and  ethnic  group  pupils  go  to  ^ni^     .Zi'r  ^^^^ft''fT^^f%       iqo  7eVKf/.^' 

school  almost  exclusively  with  members  of  their  own  ^Oll;  2001(c)  ;  135.3;  Art.  25.5    Sec.  19978(b)  4). 

racial  or  ethnic  orour.  ^^^^^^^  declaration  on  de  facto  segregation,  State 

raeiai  or  ethnic  group.  Board  of  Education.  June  14,  1962. 

Most  of  the  minority  pupils  m  California  are  handi-  California  Attorney  General  Opinion  (42  Ops.  Cal. 

capped  m  learning  because  they  are  separated  ana  Attv  Cen  33) 

isolated  from  other  children  in  the  schools.  Factors  Guidelines    for    Compensatory    Education.    Public 

of  social  and  economic  deprivation  and  disadvantage  ^aw  89-10.  Title  I,  California  State  Board  of  Eduea- 

remf oree  the  lU  effects  of  such  racial  and  ethnic  iso-  ^^^^^^  jggg   „  integration, ' '  pp.  20-22. 

lation.  Indices  of  academic  achievement  are  lowest  m  a           ■>     rr 

schools  where  there  are  concentrations  of  minority  General  Description 

racial  and  ethnic  groups.  .     ■  x         i     j.   •       i      ■,■,■,■,-,•  ^               xi    • 

A  4!     4.1,      t™-4-  +•       ■„  +1,    „ 11 1,™  „^;i  „„  Assists  and  advises  local  school  districts,  upon  their 

A  further  limitation  is  the  small  number  and  un-  j.  ^    ■               j.i,          •  i       j    ^i,    •     j-  ^  -i,   j.- 

1    J-  i  -r,  4.-         4!  XT           a       -^i    .,     „„™     „   A  request,  to  improve  the  racial  and  ethnic  distribution 

equal   distribution   of  Negro,   Spanish   surname   and  4!         -i  ■    4.1,  •       i,     i        j  •          ■.^             j 

otlier  minoritv  group  teachers  and  administrators  in  ^^  P^P^^  ^"  *^"^  ^°^°°1^  ^^'l  ^°  prob  ems  and  programs 

the  schools,  which  reinforces  the  separation  and  isola-  fZ?^^'J  ^¥  improvements  of  relationships^  among 

e      ■       ■.                   c         ii,          •     4.              4!  difterent  racial  and  ethnic  groups  01  pupils;  increase 

tion  of  minority  groups  from  the  mainstream  ot  so-  .-.              1       j-  4.  -u  <.-             a  s         j.-         4?      •       -^ 

•>  >=      ^  the  supply,  distribution,  and  formation  ot  minority 

'^^^  ^'  certificated  personnel;  compile,  analyze,  and  dissemi- 

Oljectives  nate  data  as  to  the  racial  and  ethnic  characteristics 

of  school  enrollments  and  employees;  gather,  review 

Because  of  the  racial  and  ethnic  separation  and  and  disseminate  information,  documentation,  and  re- 
isolation  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  together  with  ports  on  effective  methods  of  school  desegregation  and 
tensions  and  disturbances  based  on  racial  and  ethnic  integration;  provide  services  and  information  to 
factors,  and  the  small  number  and  unequal  distribu-  public  and  private  agencies,  upon  their  request,  in 
tion  of  minority  certificated  personnel  the  educational  programs  and  problems  involving  ethnic  and  racial 
system  in  California  is  not  fulfilling  two  of  its  main  considerations ;  and  organize  and  participate  in  con- 
objectives— to  make  of  the  United  States  one  nation,  ferences  and  meetings  designed  to  improve  the  rela- 
and  to  make  it  a  nation  of  equal  opportunity.  tionships  and  school  achievement  of  different  racial 

There  is  a  need  to  disseminate  to  school  boards,  and  ethnic  groups  of  pupils, 
school  personnel,  and  community  groups  information 

and  documentation  relative  to  the  harmful  effects  of  Workload  Plans— Output  Data 

the  racial  and  ethnic  separation  and  isolation  of  pu-  Output 
pils  in  the  public  schools;  to  inform  school  boards  of 

their  duty  to  avoid  and  eliminate  the  segregation  of  1-  Toward  the  ethnic  distribution  of  pupils : 

pupils     on    account    of    race,     color,     or     ethnic    back-  Past  year      current  year        Budget  year 

ground;  to  provide  services  to  local  districts  in  de-  Advisory  services 50  75  90 

veloping  policies,  plans,  and  procedures  to  eliminate  sSTeont7cti"(conf.riIIII             100             100             100 
segregation;  and  to  develop  and  disseminate  compre- 
hensive reports,  documentation,  and  methods  proved  2.  Toward  equal  employment  opportunities : 

effective  in  preventing  the  racial  and  ethnic  isolation  Past  year      current  year        Budget  year 

of  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  Consultative  contacts 24  30  33 

_  Incident  to  programs  of  desegregation  and  Integra-  ^por'^tfanVScatlons  pri: 

tion  there  is  a  need  to  create  a  greater  degree  of  ac-  pared  for  dissemination  _                 5               10               10 

ceptanee  and  mutual  trust  among  racial  and  ethnic  &efof r^cttacTsTn:           '"'""         '"''^"         '"'""" 

groups  of  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents  in  order  that  volved    in    meetings    and 

a  harmonious  learning  environment  is  assured.  emptenVprter_!!              10              30              30 
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PROGRAM    III— SERVICES   FOR   IMPROVEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ADM  INISTRATION— Continued 

E.  Intergroup  Relations — Continued 

3.  Toward  improving  relationships  among  pupils  of  ^r       v         e    ^  re  Past  year      Cun-cntyear        Budget  year 
i'fa.'t~i,T'                                                                             ^  umDcr  or  st3.it  SGrviCG  con- 

different  racial  and  etlmie  groups :  tacts   to   Commissioa  on 

Equal     Opportunities     in 

Past  year      Current  year        Budsetyear  Education    60  60  60 

Xumber  of  staff  contacts  in  1,2      Number      of      meetin<' 

response  to  requests  from  '  agendas    and    special    re'- 

school  districts 50  70                  75                ports    prepared    for    com- 

Number  of  informational  re-  mission 35  30  30 

ports  and  publications  pre-  Number  of  staff  service  con- 
pared    for   dissemination  _                   25  3o                   40                 tacts  with  Department  of 

2.1  Pages  disseminated 60,000  70,000           75,000                Education     Bureaus     and 

Number  of  staff  headquarters  Divisions 65  80  70 

and  field  contacts  involved  Number  of  responses  to  pub- 

m      meetings      and     con-  lie  inquiries  by  telephone 

ferenees   75  85                  85                or  written  communication                150                170                170 

4.  In  service  to  other  agencies :  '"put 

Intergroup  relations $160,804       §285,348       $302,395 

General  Fund 33.1,96        130,127        136,475 

Federal  funds 127,308         155,221         165,920 

Personnel  man-years 15.9  16.3  17.8 

F.  Educational  Information  System 

j^^«<*  committees  on  integrated  data  processing,  task  forces 

Educators   at    each   level   of    operation  -  district,  for  implementing  the  development  and  utilisation  of  a 

coimtv,  region,  state  and  national— need  to  have  better  statewide     information     system,   _  intergovernmental 

information  for  the  management  of  educational  pro-  boards  on  electronic  data  processing  and  state  elec- 

tronic  data  processing  policy  committees  created  by 
°  While  these  programs  are  growing  in  number  and  statute  or  by  executive  order  of  the  Governor  in  the 
complexity,  information  about  the  programs  is  be-  development  and  unplementation  of  information  sys- 
eoming  less  accessible  through  the  traditional  manual  tems.  As  the  number  of  operational  systems  and  re- 
approach  to  information  handling.  To  meet  the  grow-  ^^arch  projects  increase  within_  CEIS  the  require- 
ing  needs  for  current,  complete  and  accurate  informa-  ^^^^^^s  for  consulting  and  field  liaison  by  the  depart- 
tion,  particularly  those  exhibited  by  the  executive  and  "^'^^  proportionately  increases.  .^  ^  .  ^^ 
legislative  branches  of  government,  information  sys-  ,  ^}'f  system  components  are  specified  m  the  work- 
terns  must  be  developed  and,  to  be  most  efficient,  eco-  If  ^  plans-output  data  section,  and  generally  cover 
nomieal  and  usable,  these  systems  must  be  developed  ^^^  ^^J^  ^^^7^'^^  ^"^^^^  ^^1^^™?  t°  P^P^^^'  ^^^^^^^ 
to  take  advantage  of  modern  information  processing  personnel,  ana  programs, 
equipment.  Educators  in  California  have  agreed  that  WorMoad  Plans — Output  Data 

such  an  approach  can  best  be  met  through  the  coopera-  ^^^^^i         Estimated        Estimated 

tive,  joint  effort  called  the  California  Education  In-  i967-6S        i96s-69        i969-7o 

formation  System  (CEIS).  Projects 

Pupil/personnel  system B  B  B 

Olijectives  Personnel/payroU  system A  A  B 

Accounts  payable  system A  B  B 

The  development  and  implementation  of  a  complete,  J^'Jc^n'^ai^  I'^ltlm  ABB 

current  and  reliable  information  system  that  provides  Computer   assisted' instruction  A 

statewide  data  for  management  and  policy  develop-  Program    budgeting    and    ac- 

j.  counting   

'^^■"'--  Standard  codes  and  data  base        AAA 

,     ,     .  Field/bureau     data     collection 

Authority  amj  extraction A 

r.       ■  .  -,  ,     .o„     n  ,-,,  ^     ,.  ^-    ■  ■  CEIS/MIS  interface A 

Sections  471  through  482  of  Chapter  3  oi  Division          CEIS      business      subsystem 

II  of  the  Education  Code.  (stOT^s,  equipment    textbook 

CI     J--  r,,-,-,   ,T,  1    nA-io     J!  /-Tu       i.       TO  cc     J!  TA-    •  cafeteria, student accountiug)  A 

Sections  /411  through  7418  of  Chapter  13.5  oi  Divi-  A=In  development, 

sion  VI  of  the  Education  Code.  B=Operational,  maintenance  and  upgrading  required. 

General  Description  Input 

Educational  information  sys- 

Sections  471-482  and  7411-7418  call  for  the  Depart-  tem *?!?'2^f      ^r^f'??f      ^r^l'lffl 

,j.-r-,j,.  ,  lij  i      „-j.i,  G-eneral  Fund lb  I, all         114,oys         ils,iso 

ment   of    Education  to   consult   and   cooperate   with  Federal  funds 61,203 

school    districts,    county    superintendents,    advisory  Personnel  man-years 3.8  8  7.5 
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PROGRAM    III— SERVICES   FOR   IMPROVEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 
G.  School  District  Budgeting  and  Accounting 

Need  3.  Improvement  of  system  in  relation  to  a  broader 

There  is  a  need  to  strengthen  the  management  tools  ^^f  f  operational  pilot  districts, 

available  to  educational  administrators  and  district  .f-  Assessment  of  problems  of  integrating  PPBS 

governing  boards  to  aid  in  the  decision-making  proc-  ^^h  the  California  School  Accounting  Manual  re- 

ess.  There  is  a  need  to  communicate  the  financial  needs  quirements.                              ^.       .              ■,              ., 

of  school  districts  to  the  public  in  terms  that  are  un-  ,    5^  Formulation  of  operational  procedure  guide 

derstandable.  There  is  a  need  to  provide  the  Legisla-  l^?,ding    toward    introduction    and    utilization    of 

ture  financial  information  in  a  format  that  will  aid  in  ^\^%  °}^  f  statewide  basis                 ^    ,  ,     ,  ^    . 

their  determination  of  the  future  needs  of  education  ,,  \  Substantial  training  of  local  and  state  staffs  in 

■    r  Vfornia  technical  aspect  oi  rFBS  operations. 

Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting  is  a  manage-  Workload  Plans 

ment  tool  that  will  aid  the  educational  decision  maker ;  a   ,■   ■,■                         ,            ,      ,  •    ,.                    ^, 

will  make  the  financial  needs  of  the  schools  more  un-  Activities  necessary  to  reach  objective  are  as  fol- 

derstandable  to  the  general  public;  and  will  provide  ows-.                                                 .                          .       ,, 

needed  information  to  the  Legislature  in  a  format  1-  J^^*^^^^^^  ^^  .P^^^*   districts  to   operationally 

enabling  assessment  of  future  needs  of  education  in  *®^*  ^^^  PPBS  Design  formats. 

California.  2-  Provide  direction  to  15  pilot  districts. 

3.  Assimilate  common  elements  of  PPBS  Designs 

OT'iectives  ^gj^g  t^steA. 

Develop  a  Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting  Sys-  4.  Proved  for  interaction  of  systems  being  tested 

tern  (PPBS)  that  is  applicable  to  all  school  districts  among  all  15  districts, 

in  the  State  of  California.  5.  Disseminate  progress  of  system  to  other  dis- 

Develop  implementation  procedures  to  assure  uni-  tricts,  organizations  and  individuals  for  review, 

versal  use  of  the  Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting  6.  Conduct  workshops   for   training   of   district 

System  by  all  California  school  districts.  personnel  and  governing  board  members. 

The  objective  for  fiscal  1969-70  is  to  operationally  7.  Develop  operational  procedure  guide  for  pub- 
test  PPBS  Design  Formats  (to  be  completed  in  fiscal  lication  based  on  results  of  district  testing. 
1968-69)  in  15  school  districts  and  detail  the  recom-  g    Develop  necessary  changes  to  the  California 
mended  PPB  System  m  the  PPBS  Implementation  gdiooi  Accounting  Manual  to  accommodate  PPB 
Strategies  Guide.  System. 

The  advisory  commission's  goal  is  to  have  a  PPB 

System  fully  implemented  and  operational  in  all  Call-  '"P"*                                         P3^,y^,,     cu™,tyeaf      Budaetyear 

fornia  school  districts  by  fiscal  year  1972-73.  School  district  budgeting  and 

accounting $20,390       $172,614         $55,877 

Authority  Workload  adjustment -  3,536  8,830 

Education   Code,    Sections   371,   372,   20621,   20622,  Totals   (General  Fund)^^..     $20,390       $176,150         $59,707 

20623,  and  20624  added  by  Chapter  1573,  Statutes  of  Personnel  man-years 0.8  1.9  1.9 

1967.  Workload  Adjustment 

General  Description  During  the  current  year,  a  clerical  work  problem 

mi         .     .   ,      ,          ,                „  ,,  was  recognized  in  that  a  full-time  stenographer  was 

The  principle  elements  are  as  follows:  ^g^^  ^^  necessary  for  the  operation  of  this  function. 

1.  Further  assessment  of  design  format            _  ^his  position  is  continued  in  the  budget  year. 

2.  Identification  and  correction  of  methodologies. 
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PROGRAM   IV— ACCREDITATION,  LICENSING  AND  STAFF   DEVELOPMENT 


General  Objectives 

This  program  incorporates  the  functions  of  evalu- 
ating teacher  applications  for,  and  issuing,  creden- 
tials;   consultative    service    in    teacher    preparation, 


recruitment,  and  employment ;  accreditation  of  institu- 
tions for  credential  programs;  and  research  for  the 
development  and  supply  of  teachers  and  teaching 
practices  for  the  disadvantaged. 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-59 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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PROGRAM    IV— ACCREDITATION,  LICENSING  AND  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

Continuing  program  costs 144.2       156.3       136.3  $1,545,033  $1,818,915  $1,976,345 

Worldoad  adjustments -              8            48  -  45,960  304,244 

Totals,    Accreditation,    Licensing,    and 

Staff  Development 144.2       164.3       184.3  $1,545,033  $1,864,875  $2,280,589 

Oeneral  Fund 115,951  l,S61,,Sy5  2,280,589 

Reimhursements   1,369,082  —  — 


A.  Certificated  Personnel  Resources 


Need 


The  single  most  important  factor  influencing  the 
quality  of  public  education  in  California  is  the 
quality  of  the  educational  personnel  available  for  em- 
ployment. 

Since  1851  the  state  has  maintained  a  system  of  li- 
censure or  certification  of  public  school  teachers  and 
other  professional  personnel  as  a  means  to  assure 
quality.  Although  there  have  been  numerous  changes 
in  procedure  over  the  years,  the  basic  system  has  been 
established  by  the  Legislature  to  protect  public  school 
children  and  youth  from  teachers  of  questionable  per- 
sonal and  professional  fitness  and  to  assure  that 
schools  are  staffed  with  certificated  personnel  possess- 
ing adequate  intellectual  ability,  academic  training, 
and  professional  preparation. 

Ohjeotives 

A.  To  evaluate  credential  programs  in  California 
colleges  and  universities  in  terms  of  established 
standards  and  to  recommend  approval  or  disapproval 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  such  programs. 

B.  To  provide  leadership  and  assistance  to  colleges 
and  universities  for  the  development  of  excellent  pro- 
grams for  the  preparation  of  certificated  personnel. 

C.  To  develop  and  administer  credential  require- 
ments and  procedures  in  terms  of  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Legislature  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

D.  To  ensure  that  all  professional  persons  em- 
ployed in  all  public  schools  of  California  meet  at 
least  the  established  qualitative  and  quantitative 
standards  of  academic,  professional  and  personal  fit- 
ness. 

E.  To  render  advisory  and  consultant  service  for 
the  development  of  experimental  and  innovative  col- 
lege and  university  programs  of  preparation  of  pro- 
fessional personnel  both  in  approved  institutions  and 
in  institutions  seeking  approval. 

F.  To  develop,  maintain  and  coordinate  both  long- 
term  and  short-term  programs  of  teacher  recruitment 
designed  to  ensure  the  adequacy  of  qualified  profes- 
sional personnel  resources  for  California  public 
schools. 


G.  To  provide  an  advisory  employment  service 
both  for  holders  of  credentials  who  are  seeking  posi- 
tions and  for  school  district  employers  with  employ- 
ment needs. 

H.  To  provide  staff  services  for  two  statutory  com- 
mittees and  one  statutory  commission:  the  State  Ac- 
creditation committee,  the  Committee  of  Credentials, 
and  the  Teachers  Professional  Standards  Commission. 

I.  To  implement  the  objectives  of  the  Miller-Unruh 
Basic  Reading  Act  by  ensuring  that  specialist  teachers 
in  reading  meet  established  standards  of  competence 
and  by  evaluating  and  recommending  approval  of 
scholarship  applicants  and  specific  college  and  uni- 
versity reading  courses  as  acceptable  study  for  schol- 
arship recipients. 

J.  To  develop  and  maintain  a  research  and  evalu- 
ative system  designed  to  provide  both  quantitative 
and  qualitative  information  about  educational  person- 
nel resources  for  the  Legislature,  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  other  decision-making  groups. 

Authority 

California  Administrative  Code :  Title  5,  Education, 
particularly  Sub-chapters  1,  1.5,  3,  3.1,  18,  18.2  and 
18.3. 

California  Constitution:  Particularly  Article  IX 

California  Education  Code:  Particularly  Sections 
370,  7770  through  7825,  and  12901  through  13575.7. 

Committee  of  Credentials 

Education  Professions  Development  Act  of  1968 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 

Government  Code:  Particiilarly  Sections  54950 
through  54960  and  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act. 

Labor  Code :  Particularly  Sections  1940  through 
1944 

Penal  Code :  Various  sections 

State  Board  of  Education,  Committee  on  Teacher 
Preparation 

State  Committee  on  Accreditation 

Teacher  Professional  Standards  Commission  (Ed. 
Code  13101.1-13101.5) 

U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

Vehicle  Code :  Various  sections 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Department 

Welfare  and  Institutions  Code:  Particularly  Chap- 
ter 1  of  Division  2.5 
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PROGRAM   IV— ACCREDITATION,  LICENSIN 
A.  Certificated  Personnel 
General  Description — Worhload  Data,  and  Adjustments 

There  have  been  established  eight  general  functions 
which  are  designed  to  carry  out  the  tasks  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  certificated  personnel  resources.  These 
are  described  in  the  statements  following  this  sum- 
mary of  requirements : 

Input 

Past  year      Current  year        Budget  year 

1.  Teacher     education     and 

certification    $1,415,709    $1,634,176    $1,750,642 

Workload  adjustments  __  -  45,960         304,244 

Totals,  Teacher  Edu- 
cation and  Certifica- 
tion       $1,415,709   $1,680,136   $2,054,886 

Personnel  man-years 189.5  156.2  176.2 

2.  Committee  of  credentials.         $87,650       $135,525       $173,046 
Personnel  man-years 1.9  5  5 

General  Fund iS4,277      1,815,661      2,227,932 

Reimhursements 1,S69,0S2 

1.  Certification 

(a)  Identification 

Credential  applications  and  other  incoming  ma- 
terials amounting  to  more  than  277,000  items  per 
year,  are  handled.  All  items  must  be  cheeked  against 
current  records.  A  record  file  is  established  for  new 
applicants  without  a  file.  New  material  is  added  to 
record  files  previously  established.  Applications  are 
routed  to  the  screening  section.  Other  material  is 
routed  to  the  information  seetion. 


Past  year      Cui'rent  year 
Fee    mail   received   and   proc- 
essed         189,637 


147,000 


Budget  year 
154,000 


(b)   Screening 


Applications  are  reviewed  to  determine  complete- 
ness. Applications  which  are  not  sufSciently  complete 
to  permit  analysis  are  segregated  and  material  re- 
quired to  complete  an  application  is  identified  and 
requested. 


Applications  processed 


Past  year 
178,675 


Current  year 
182,000 


Budget  year 
190,000 


It  is  established  that  one  clerk  can  process  12,000 
applications  per  year.  The  estimate  for  the  budget 
year  will  require  16  clerks.  Currently,  there  are  12 
available,  plus  the  equivalent  of  two  in  temporary 
help.  A  workload  adjustment  has  been  made  to  add 
two  clerk  II  positions. 

A  supervising  clerk  position  is  also  proposed  new 
in  the  budget  year  to  provide  proper  supervision  of 
the  unit. 

(e)  Analysis 

Applications  are  evaluated  to  determine  the  appli- 
cant's eligibility  for  a  specific  credential  or  permit. 
Eligible  applicants  are  granted  the  credential  or  per- 
mit for  which  they  applied  and  evaluation  reports  are 


G  AND  STAFF   DEVELOPMENT— Continued 
Resources — Continued 

prepared  for  those  on  partial  fulfillment  credentials. 
Noneligible  applicants  are  sent  an  evaluation  letter 
informing  them  of  the  requirements  they  must  satisfy 
for  eligibility. 

Past  year  Current  year  Budget  year 
No.  of  cases  processed 139,637         153,000         160,000 

A  ' '  ease ' '  is  the  combination  of  the  evaluation  of  an 
application  and/or  the  credential  granted,  depending 
upon  which  action  ends  the  case.  One  analyst  can 
process  3,200  cases.  Currently,  there  are  43  analyst 
positions  available ;  the  estimated  work  for  the  budget 
year  will  therefore  require  a  workload  adjustment 
adding  three  analyst  I  positions. 

(d)  Typing  and  Mailing 

Credential  documents  are  typed  and  mailed  to  eli- 
gible applicants.  Informational  and  explanatory  let- 
ters are  typed  and  mailed. 

Past  year  Current  year  Budget  year 
Number    of    documents    typed 

and   ra-ii'ed   116,816         122,000         128,000 

Number   of   letters   typed   and 

mailed    135,780         142,000         149,000 

It  is  estimated  that  one  typist  can  process  11,500 
eases  per  year.  Since  there  are  now  21  positions  avail- 
able for  this  work  (20  permanent  typists,  1  temporary) 
a  workload  adjustment  is  required  in  the  budget  year 
to  add  1  typist.  Also,  1  senior  typist  is  required  for 
supervision. 

(e)  Recommended  Credentials,  Credential  Renewals,  Life 
Diplomas,  Reading  Specialist  Certificates 

Recommended  credential  applications,  credential  re- 
newal applications,  life  diploma  applications,  and 
reading  specialist  certificate  applications  are  proc- 
essed. Eligible  applicants  are  granted  the  appropriate 
document.  Noneligible  applicants  are  sent  a  letter  in- 
forming them  of  the  requirements  they  must  satisfy 
for  eligibility. 

Past  year      Current  year        Budget  year 
Number    of    documents    proc- 
essed : 
Recommended  credentials 

granted    7,455  10,000  11,000 

Credential  renewals  granted       28,646  28,000  28,000 

Life  diplomas  granted 14,629  14,000  14,000 

Reading  specialist  certifi- 
cates granted 2,246  3,000  3,000 

Applications  and  granted  documents  are  estimated 
to  increase  slightly,  not  sufficient  to  warrant  addi- 
tional positions. 

(f)  Information 

Manjr  informational  requests  are  received  annually. 
Informational  branch  offices  are  located  in  Los  An- 
geles, San  Diego,  Oakland,  Fresno  and  Redding.  Since 
these  branch  offices  were  authorized  by  1967  legisla- 
tion worldoad  data  is  not  available  yet. 
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PROGRAM    IV— ACCREDITATION,   LICENSING  AND   STAFF   DEVELOPMENT— Continued 
A.  Certificated  Personnel  Resources — Continued 


Current  year 

Budget  year 

33,000 

10.000 

140,000 

33.000 

10,000 

140,000 

Informational  requests  handled  annually  by  the 
Sacramento  office  are  listed  below.  "Written  informa- 
tional requests  received  La  the  Sacramento  office  are 
answered  by  letter. 

Past  year 

Telephone  calls  received 33,388 

Applicants  in  person 9.143 

Mail  received  and  sent 137,451 

(g)   Counseling 

The  office  provides  minimal  counseling  service.  Less 
than  10  percent  of  the  credentials  granted  are  based 
on  the  applicants  following  a  formalized  credential 
program  with  a  specific  collegiate  institution.  Evalu- 
ations inform  the  individual  applicant  of  areas  he 
must  satisfy  to  qualify  for  a  credential.  Applicants 
have  a  need  to  affirm  which  specific  courses  will  meet 
the  specific  credential  requirements  they  are  lacking. 
Such  counseling  is  not  available  from  any  other  source 
for  the  majority  of  applicants. 

(h)  Record  Management  Research 

Eecords  are  maintained  for  operational  control  to 
provide  information  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
relating  to  the  ratification  of  documents  issued,  staff- 
ing needs,  proposed  legislation,  analysis  of  supply  and 
demand  of  certificated  personnel,  and  other  data  nec- 
essary for  management  and  program  decisions. 

(i)   Files  and  LooJcups 

Folder  files  are  filed  by  a  terminal  digit  filing  sys- 
tem. Files  are  pulled  from  the  permanent  files  when 
new  material  or  an  inquiry  is  received  and  refiled 
when  the  process  is  completed.  Printing  requests  are 
generated,  forms  and  supplies  required  are  main- 
tained and  inventoried.  Forms  mailed  to  school  offi- 
cials and  others  are  additional  responsibilities  assigned 
to  this  group. 


Past  year 
375.000 


Folders  pulled  and  refiled 

Forms  mailed  to  school  dis- 
tricts, county  offices,  etc.  __     600,000 

Printing  orders,  documents  and 

other  forms 1,500,000 

Folders  pulled  for  information 

inquiries    11,500 


Current  year 
415,000 

600,000 

1,500,000 

11,500 


Budget  year 
454,000 

600,000 

1,500,000 

11,500 


The  workload  in  the  budget  year  is  estimated  to  re- 
main at  approximately  the  same  level.  There  are  now 
seven  positions  available  (five  permanent  and  two 
temporary)  for  this  section.  A  workload  adjustment 
is  provided  in  the  budget  year  to  add  one  clerk  for 
the  estimated  increase  in  number  of  files  to  be  pulled 
and  refiled. 


(j)   Special  Cases 

Special  reports  are  prepared  and  sent  to  the  execu- 
tive seeretarv  of  the  committee  of  credentials  relating 
to  all  applicants  who  have  an  arrest  record,  health 
problem  or  other  problem  relating  to  this  committee. 
Approximately  40,000  fingerprint  cards  are  processed 
annually.  Eecords  must  be  maintained  of  case  disposi- 
tions made  by  the  committee  of  credentials. 

1967-6S    196S-69    1969-70     1970-71 


Report  sent  to  executive  sec- 
retary, committee  of  cre- 
dentials       11,474 

Fingerprint  cards  processed 
and  sent  to  the  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Identification  and 
Investigation   38,870 

Reports  received  from  Bureau 
of  Criminal  Identification 
and  Investigation 37,048 

Fingerprint  card  rejects  proc- 
essed          5,000 


12,000    13,000    14,000 


40,000    42,500    45,000 


38,000    40,000    42,500 
5,500      6,000      6,500 


Two  positions  are  available  (one  permanent  and 
one  temporary)  to  process  the  special  cases.  The  fol- 
lowing factors  require  a  workload  adjustment  in  the 
budget  year  to  add  one  clerk  position :  an  increase  of 
about  10,000  eases,  the  implementation  of  data  proc- 
essing which  creates  a  more  sophisticated  process,  and 
the  need  to  eliminate  constant  turnover. 

(k)    Coding 

A  coded  document  is  prepared  for  each  credential, 
certificate  and  diploma  granted.  These  documents  are 
serviced  by  the  Bureau  of  Systems  and  Data  Proc- 
essing to  provide  data  for  analysis  by  the  Bureau  of 
Teacher  Education  and  Certification.  Eeports  are  pre- 
pared for  the  State  Board  of  Education,  legislative 
and  various  other  groups  and  agencies. 


Past  year 
Credentials  coded 116,818 


Current  year 
122,000 


Budget  year 
128,000 


It  is  expected  that  one  clerk  can  code  40,000  cre- 
dentials per  year. 

( I)    MicrofiXming 

Eecords  of  individual  credential  applicants  are 
being  eoverted  from  folder  files  to  microfilm.  Micro- 
filming of  such  records  wiU  pro'dde  additional  space 
required  and  will  be  compatible  with  the  ADP  im- 
plementation. 

The  microfilming  project  has  available  the  equiv- 
alent of  six  temporary  help  positions  in  the  current 
year.  It  has  been  determined  that  12  permanent  posi- 
tions will  be  required  to  convert  the  credential  folders 
to  microfilm.  A  workload  adjustment  was  made  in  the 
citrrent  fiscal  year  to  establish  six  permanent  posi- 
tions from  temporary  help  and  add  eight  additional 
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PROGRAM   IV— ACCREDITATION,  LICENSIN 
A.  Certificated  Personnel 

positions,  seven  clerks  for  folder  preparation,  two  for 
filing  and  refiling,  one  for  operating  film  processor 
and  validator,  and  two  camera  operators 

(m)  Certifications — Conversion  Team- 
Credential  applications  and  informational  requests 
are  presently  processed  manuallv.  Conversion  of  the 
manual  sj^stem  to  a  data  processing  system  will  be 
accomplished  utilizing  the  programs  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification. 
Currently  one  assistant  bureau  chief,  teacher  educa- 
tion is  authorized  to  coordinate  the  conversion.  Trans- 
fer of  senior  stenographer  to  assist  the  assistant  chief 
was  approved  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  budget  year,  five  certification  analysts  and 
three  clerks  wiU  be  needed  to  build  the  institutional 
file  program,  and  nine  clerks  will  be  required  for 
screening  and  coding  to  facilitate  the  speed  and  ac- 
curacy of  data  entry  to  the  system.  Other  positions  are 
required  for  supervising:  Senior  certification  analyst 
and  two  senior  clerks. 

(n)    Temporary  Help  (equivalent  of  10  positions) 

The  nature  of  the  responsibilities  mandated  by  the 
education  code  and  State  Board  of  Education  regula- 
tions, causes  numerous  and  unpredictable  peaks  and 
plateaus  of  work  load  during  certain  periods.  Certi- 
fication rules  and  regulations  and  recruitment  sched- 
ules of  districts  as  well  as  many  other  factors  beyond 
control  cause  these  heavj'  work  load  peaks  at  intervals 
throughout  a  fiscal  year.  The  regular  budget  provides 
staff  sufficient  only  to  handle  the  usual  work  load 
plateaus,  so  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  employ  per- 
sons on  temporary  appointments  to  avoid  inordinate 
backlogs  of  work  and  processing  delays. 

2.  Teacher  Education 

The  staff  provides  statistics  and  other  information 
as  needed  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  committee  on  teacher  preparation  of 
the  state  board.  All  changes  in  certification  require- 
ment and  accreditation  matters  involve  staff  time.  Eec- 
ommendations  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
require  field  contacts  for  determination  of  concensus 
and  minority  points  of  view.  Changes  in  board  regu- 
lations require  information  transmittal  to  public 
school  and  college  and  university  personnel  through- 


G  AND   STAFF   DEVELOPMENT— Continued 
Resources — Continued 

out  the  state.  Continual  contact  with  professional 
education  associations  and  lay  educational  groups 
such  as  the  California  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers and  the  California  State  Boards  Association  are 
necessary.  The  staff  has  formal  contact  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  on  the  Education  of  Teachers,  the  only 
statewide  organization  in  California  having  as  its  sole 
purpose  the  improvement  of  teacher  education. 

3.  Accreditation 

The  State  Accreditation  Committee  functions  as  an 

advisory  and  administrative  committee  for  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  the  accreditation  of  credential 
programs  in  California  colleges  and  universities. 

When  a  credential  program  is  accredited  it  means 
the  college  or  university  has  the  authority  to  recom- 
mend individuals  who  have  successful^  completed  the 
program  for  a  credential.  This  is  as  opposed  to  an 
individual  who  is  not  sponsored  by  a  college  or  uni- 
versity but  who  makes  an  individual  application  to 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  application 
of  such  an  individual  is  reviewed  independently  in 
terms  of  credential  requirements.  The  State  Accredi- 
tation Committee  administers  the  program  through 
the  use  of  accreditation  schedules  which  have  been 
developed  jointly  by  the  "Western  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  (the  regional  accreditation  asso- 
ciation for  senior  colleges  and  universities  in  Cali- 
fornia) and  the  committee.  The  schedules  are  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  guidelines  to  develop  what  is 
called  a  self-evaluation  report.  The  report  outlines 
the  credential  curricula  and  provides  the  committee 
with  additional  basic  data  about  the  institution. 

The  committee  utilizes  on-campus  visiting  teams  to 
evaluate  programs.  Appropriate  college  and  uni- 
versity staff,  and  f acultj%  and  public  school  personnel 
make  up  "visiting  teams.  Whenever  possible  teams  are 
chaired  by  members  of  the  state  committee. 

Following  through  review  and  anal.vsis  of  visiting 
team  reports  and  consultation  with  team  chairman 
the  committee  makes  its  recommendations  to  the  state 
board  through  the  regular  board  agenda  procedure. 

There  are  53  colleges  and  universities  accredited 
at  the  present  time  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
This  involves  many  separate  credential  programs  and 
teaching  majors  and  minors.  The  following  chart  gives 
this  breakdown  and  projects  for  a  four-year  period. 


Credential  programs  analyzed 

Majors  analyzed 

Minors  analyzed 


Actual 
1967-6S 

468 
3.097 
2,750 


Projected 
196S-69 

250 
1.400 
1,000 


Projected 
1969-70 

200 

600 

700 


Projected 
1970-71 

175 

600 

500 


Projected 
1971-72 

175 

600 

700 
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PROGRAM    IV— ACCREDITATION,   LICENSING  AND  STAFF   DEVELOPMENT— Continued 
A.  Certificated  Personnel  Resources — Continued 


Projections  for  1968-69,  1969-70,  and  1970-71  are 
based  on  previous  figures  for  institutions  for  which 
accreditation  is  scheduled  to  expire  in  those  years, 
plus  a  rough  estimate  as  to  how  many  additional  anal- 
yses will  be  required  for  other  institutions. 

4.  Teacher  Recruitment 

The  teacher  recruitment  subprogram  has  the  fol- 
lowing responsibilities : 

A.  To   attract   out-of-state   teachers  and  to  en- 
courage California  students  to  prepare  as  teachers. 

B.  Disseminate  information  about  certification  re- 
quirements and  teacher  supply  and  demand. 

C.  To  provide  coordination  and  give  leadership 
in  teacher  recruitment  and  placement. 

D.  To  provide  career  information. 

E.  Evaluation. 

Output  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Teacher  Kecruitment : 

Telephone    inquiries    han- 
dled      550  600  650 

Call  backs 300  320  340 

Meetings  with  future 

teachers 25  30  35 

District  personnel  adminis- 
trators served 300  350  400 

Teacher  recruitment  pack- 
ets distributed 7,500  10,000  12,500 

Placement     office     memo- 
randa     1,500  1,750  1,900 

Lesislation  reports 6,500  6,500  6,500 

Teacher  supply-demand 

correspondence 1,640  1,640  1,600 

Meeting  with  county- 
regional  teacher  recruit- 
ment committees 30  35  35 

5.  Employment  Advisory  Service 

A.  Planning  and  advising  with  county  superintend- 
ents to  establish  procedure  for  county  advisory  serv- 
ices. 

B.  Securing  and  listing  vacancy  information  from 
all  counties. 

C  Distributing  vacancy  information  to  teacher  can- 
didates and  out-of-state  placement  offices 

D.  Providing  teacher  candidates  with  certification 
and  employment  procedure  advice. 

E.  Securing  and  distribttting  to  counties  informa- 
tion records  of  teacher  candidates. 

F.  Maintaining  records  of  origins  and  specializa- 
tions of  teachers  in  relation  to  needs. 

G.  Conducting  follow-up  studies  to  determine  effec- 
tiveness of  service. 

H.  Establishing  procedure  for  coordinating  one  and 
two-way  teacher  exchanges. 


Output 

Employment  Advisory  Service : 
Vacancy  listings  prepared 

and  distributed 

Information    records    dis- 
tributed    


Actual 
1967-68 


2,600 
15,000 


Estimated 
1968-69 


3,000 
18,000 


Estimated 
1969-70 


3,500 
21,000 


6.  Reading  Specialist 

The  Miller-Unruh  Basic  Eeading  Act  of  1965  pro- 
posed to  improve  the  quality  of  reading  instruction  in 
the  public  schools.  The  program  was  designed  to  per- 
mit earl.y  development  of  reading  skills  and  early 
correction  of  reading  disabilities  through  approved 
projects  for  grades  one,  two,  and  three.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  examinations  and  observations  to  identify 
those  teachers  who  are  specialists  in  reading  instruc- 
tion. Incentives  for  elementary  teachers  to  become 
reading  specialists  are  provided  through  scholarship 
grants  based  on  criteria  which  include  the  quality  of 
the  training  program,  the  need  of  a  school  district 
for  reading  teachers,  and  the  potential  of  the  candi- 
date. 

Provisions  of  the  law  which  pertain  to  teacher  edu- 
cation require :  examinations,  observations  and  nomi- 
nations, scholarships,  course  approval,  and  research 
and  evaluations. 

A.  Examinations 

Administration  of  the  Basic  Eeading  Act  includes 
negotiation  for  test  services  arrangement  for  test  of- 
ficers and  centers,  establishing  pass-fail  standards, 
reporting  test  results  and  handling  related  eerrespon- 
dence. 

B.  Observations  and  Nominations 

Teachers  may  petition  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  be  observed  in  the  classroom  for  possible  nom- 
ination as  specialist  teachers  of  reading.  The  staff  ap- 
points panels  of  observers,  provides  guidelines  for 
their  decisions,  and  processes  their  reports.  School 
districts  may  nominate  their  own  employees  as  special- 
ist teachers  on  the  basis  of  observed  performance  in 
the  classroom.  This  part  of  the  program  has  lagged  for 
lack  of  staff  time  and  travel  expenses. 

Observation  reports,  district  nominations,  and  test 
reports  must  be  brought  together  to  determine  the 
eligibility  of  a  teacher  for  the  Certificate  of  Specialist 
Teacher  of  Eeading.  Consultation  with  observers  is 
essential  if  consistency  is  to  be  expected  from  obser- 
vation teams. 

C.  Scholarships 

Service  to  teachers  includes  dissemination  of  appli- 
cation procedures  and  studv  programs  available  in  the 
colleges  and  universities.  The  staff  processes  applica- 
tions, prepares  lists  of  recommended  candidates,  noti- 
fies recipients  of  grants,  and  informs  institutions  of 
successful  applicants  who  expect  to  enroll  with  them. 
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1  PROGRAM   IV— ACCREDITATION,   LICENSIN 

2 

Q  A.  Certificated  Personnel 

4 

5  D.  Course  Approval 

(* 

7  Institutions  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Edn- 

I  cation  for  teaclier  preparation  are  invited  to  identify 

10  the  courses  and  worlvshops  which  are  designed  to  im- 

11  prove  reading  instruction.  These  courses  are  organized 
if  for  review  and  approval  by  tlie  board.  Lists  of  ap- 
14  proved  programs  are  mailed  to  elementary  schools,  for 
Jl  use  by  teachers  in  planning  scholarship  or  other  pro- 

17  grams. 

18 

19  B.  Research  and  Evaluation 

20 

21  Several  studies  are  necessary  for  effective  adminis- 

23  tration  of  the  reading  specialist  program:   (1)  Vali- 

24  dation  of  the  California  Eeading  Specialist  Test,  (2) 
II  Reliability  checks  on  classroom  observations,  (3)  Com- 

27  parison  of  self  and  district  nominated  candidates,  and 

28  (4)  Progress  reports. 

^■r  Reading  Specialist: 

"2  Output                                                      Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

33  19S7-eS           196S-69           1969-70 

§f  Examinations : 

°2  Applications  processed  —         6.000           12,000           18.000 

%%  Test  packets  mailed 20,000  22,000  33,000 

gj  Test  administrations 3  3  3 

°g  Test  centers  arranged 60  75  75 

^„  Officer    and    proctor    con- 

40  tracts   250  300  300 

■f  1  Correspondence    ( received- 

42  answered)    1,000  2,000             3,000 

43  Phone  calls 500             1,000             1,500 

44  Observations — ^Nominations : 

45  Nominations  screened  ___         6,000  12,000           15,000 

46  Letters   to   teachers   eligi- 

47  ble  for  certification  ___  600                600               900 

48  Letters  to  examinees  who 

49  passed,  not  nominated-  50                  50                  50 

50  Kecommended   for   certifi- 

51  cation     4,000  8,000           12,000 

52  Observation  panels 200               300                450 

53  Scholarships : 

54  Applications  processed  __  650             1,300             1,9.50 

55  Packets   mailed    9,800  10,780           11,858 

56  Correspondence    160                360                400 

57  Course  Approval : 

58  Conferences     2                    2                    2 

59  Institutions 42                  44                  44 

60  Programs  submitted 127                127                127 

61  Courses   approved 128                128                128 

62 

g|  7.  Teachers  Professional  Standards  Commission 

65  The  State  Board  of  Education  grants  credentials 

gy  for  public  school  service  on  the  basis  of  the  ediica- 

68  tional  and  personal  standards  it  has  established.  The 

^^  law  mandates  that  the  state  board  revoke  credentials 

71  held  for  certain  enumerated  offenses.  The  causes  for 

72  mandatory  revocation  are  also  the  causes  for  manda- 

74  tory  denial.  However,  the  board  has  discretion  in  the 

75  matter  of  revocation  and  denial  covering  a  wide 
^1  range  of  questionable  behavior. 

78  It  is  within  this  area  of  board  discretion  that  the 

|9  board  has  asked  its  Teachers  Professional  Standards 

81  Commission  for  counsel  and  advice.  The  Committee  of 

82  Credentials,  described  elsewhere  in  a  subprogram 
H  statement,  is  charged  with  the  task  of  sitting  in  the 

85  posture  of  a  grand  jury  to  determine  the  gravity  of 

86  certain  offenses  and  setting  into  motion,  when  appro- 

88 
89 
90 
91 
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priate,  legal  procedures  towards  revocation.  Its  in- 
vestigative function  now  channeled  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Criminal  Identification  and  Investigation  is 
the  first  area  on  which  the  board  has  asked  the  com- 
mission for  advice. 

It  is  expected  that  the  board  will  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  greater  expressed  policy  determination 
through  its  Teachers  Professional  Standards  Commis- 
sion, that  is,  hopefully  the  board  will  adopt  policy 
as  to  the  kinds  of  behavior  not  acceptable  by  the 
teaching  profession  for  membership  in  that  profession. 
The  policy  wUl  evolve  from  the  profession  through  its 
representatives  on  the  Teachers  Professional  Stand- 
ards Commission.  As  an  administrative  committee  the 
Committee  of  Credentials  can  then  exercise  its  func- 
tions more  fully  within  the  expressed  policies  of  the 
board. 

The  commission  is  representative  (statutory  Educa- 
tion Code  13101.1)  of  the  teaching  profession  in  Cali- 
fornia as  follows : 

"One  member  shall  be  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the 
commission. 

' '  Seven  shall  be  persons  employed  in  positions  re- 
quiring certification  qualifications  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools,  at  least  five  of  whom 
shall  be  classroom  teachers  of  classes  from  kinder- 
garten through  grade  14  and  one  a  public  school  ad- 
ministrator. 

"Five  shall  be  members  of  faculties  of  the  public 
and  private  colleges  and  universities  accredited  for 
teacher  education  by  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be  engaged  in  class- 
room teaching.  Not  more  than  one  member  of  the 
commission  shall  be  appointed  from  any  one  school 
district  or  accredited  institution. 

"Any  person  appointed  to  the  commission  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  may  be  a  person  who  has 
retired  from  a  position  from  which  appointments 
may  be  made,  as  designated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs." 

Workload 

The  commission  meets  approximateley  two  days 
a  month  for  at  least  10  months  a  year  (statutory 
limit  of  12  meetings  a  year).  The  necessary  meeting 
preparation,  correspondence,  resultant  staff  assign- 
ments, and  material  development  constitute  the  major 
workload. 

8.  Committee  of  Credentials 

The  committee  was  established  to  examine  applica- 
tions for  credentials  and  life  diplomas  and  for  the 
renewals  thereof,  and  when  it  is  satisfied  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  met  the  physical,  academic  and  profes- 
sional standards  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Education  Code  shall  issue  for  the  board  the 
proper  credential;  and  to  recommend  to  the  State 
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PROGRAM    IV— ACCREDITATION,   LICENSING  AND  STAFF   DEVELOPMENT— Continued 
A.  Certificated  Personnel  Resources — Continued 

Board  of  Education  that  credentials  and  life  diplomas  Workload  Plans 

be  suspended  or  revoked  for  persons  who  fail  to  main-  ^^^   j^  -^  anticipated  that  during  the  1969-70  fiscal 

tarn  the  standards  established  by  the  State  Board  of  ^j^^  Committee  of  Credentials  will  have  more 

Education  and  the  Education  Code.  i-.       a  nnn  ^  4.*.  ■       j.    +1,  •      x+     x- 

T.  •        ,•  ■     ^  J  t-i,  J.  1     ■      4.1     inen  nn  c      i  „  than  4.000  matters  coming  to  their  attention. 

It  IS  anticipated  that  during  the  1969-70  fiscal  year,  ,,,    mi      •         ^-     j.-  ■  i-  j  i.     ^i.     t. 

,r  -ii         -11  •       •  t  A  nnn  •  (b)   The  investigative  services  supplied  by  the  Ue- 

the  committee  will  receive  in  excess  ot  4.000  cases  in-  \.        ^.     ^   t     i-        >,     ih  >.  rl  r\  t  'd 

volving  complaints,  arrest  records  and  special  creden-  i      ^r,     •         '    \         1 1      i    t        F-     ^ 

,.  ,      '',1      '  '  tor  the  increased  workload.  Investigator  can  reason- 

^  ■  ably  be  expected  to  conclude  work  on  an  average  40 

Output  Actual         Estimated        Estimated  cases  a  vear.  For  the  estimated  200  cases  to  be  re- 

1967-68     196S-69     1969-70       „     ,  .  '  ,  „„_  ^.  ^,      ...  ,      j   <•       n  ■^■ 

Red-flagging  of  cases 3,141  3,400  3,710          f erred  m  1969- <0,  there  wiU  be  need  for  five  positions. 

Preparation    of    agenda    and  Currently,  there  are  three  availbale  to  the  Department 

Secretarial  Se~rvices~:  ""  "of  Justice  with  the  funds  provided.  An  increase  in  the 

Letters 4,720  4,750  5,310          contract  amount  of  $34,550  is  proposed  to  provide  for 

Reports   150  loO  310                      .      ,           .                                    jt      x-                 x- 

Research  and  record  items  —  3,241  3,500  3,810            required  semces. 

B.  Teachers  for  the  Disadvantaged 

Need  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

There  is  a  need  for  research  in  the  development  of  Workload  information  is  based 

eifeetive  methods  of   educating   disadvantaged   ehil-  estabiithed"and''se'rviced"'^hat 

dren,  for  educating  teachers  to  make  effective  use  of  focus  on  teacher  education 

these  methods,  and  for  developing  collaborative  proj-  wlmoafplan-Beveioved  in 

ects  between  local  school  districts  and  institutions  of  per     man-year     units.     One 

higher  education  to  meet  these  needs.  jopf."'*^"'^^  ^'^^  properly  es- 

"  tablish  and  service  five  proj- 

ects  during  a  year.  Number 

Objecttves  of  projects   established   and 

.        ,  .  ^  serviced   14  20  30 

To  establish  pro.jects  aimed  at  supplying  more  effec- 
tive teachers  for.  and  developing  more  effective  prac-  H-  Establishing  projects  to  develop  research  and 
tiees  in  the  education  of  disadvantaged  minors.  demonstration  centers. 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Authority  1967-68  1968-69  1969-70 

Information    is   based    on    the 

The  Education  Code.  Section  6455   (the  McAteer  Z^rlkVfeftefs '^nt^- 

Act,  1965).  search  projects  established 14  4  2 

Plan — Developed   in   per   man- 
Genera?  Description  ^^^'^   "°its.    One   consultant 

can     properly     servtce     five 

The  function  of  the  Eeseareh  and  Teacher  Educa-  ^^"^^''^^  "^"""^  ^  y^^""- 

tion  Unit  is  to  promote  activities  involving  the  Call-  III.  Organizing  and  disseminating  information  to 

fornia  State  Colleges,  the  University  of   California.  enhance  the  teaching  of  disadvantaged  minors, 

public  and  private  agencies,  and  local  school  districts  Artuai         Estimated        Estimated 

that  will  result  in  effective  education  programs  for  1967-6S        1968-69        1969-70 

disadvantao-pd  phildren  Workload   information — Based 

aisaavaniagea  cnuaren.  ^^  ^^^  number  of  publica- 

tions, information  exchange 
Workload  settings  and  conference  pres- 

entations. 

I.  Establishing   projects   to    develop   effective   and  Workload  plan — Developed  in 

innovative  teacher  education  programs,  both  in-service  Piiblicat?ons^Y_!!°!'_^^ 6  4  4 

and  pre-service.  Information  exchange  settings  17  11  30 

To  involve  the  California  State  Colleges  and  the  Conference  presentations 19  15  20 

University  of  California  in  developing  effective  cur-  '"p"'  ,^'J,"H,  ^'^'S>^^i  ,oi2^™ 

,n  .      -.      •  t         ,  •  (*  iyo/-oo    lyoo— oy    iyoy-/u 

ricula  for  preservice   and  in-service   education  of  Teachers    for    the    disadvan- 

teachers  of   disadvantaged  minors.  taged  (General  Fund) $41,674         $49,214         $52,657 

Personnel  man-years 2.8  3.1  3.1 
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PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
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PROPOSED 
1969-70 
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PROGRAM   V— VETERANS'  INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING— PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION 

Program  V — Veterans'  Institutional 
Training — Private  School  Super- 
vision            22.2        22.1        22.3  $833,089             $370,612             $375,699 

General  Fund   J,5,190                  85,612                 90,699 

jR eimbursements    287,899                285,000                285,000 

Need  General  Description 

With  axL  increased  emphasis  on  education  and  train-  Objectives  are  achieved  through  the  following  func- 

ing  and  the  need  for  retraining  and  upgrading,  there  tions : 

has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  an  increase  in  the  A.  Protection  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 

number  and  complexity  of  private  school  course  offer-  fornia  through  the  approval  and  supervision  of  the 

ings.   California  has  attracted  many  types  of  new  issuance  of  degrees,  diplomas,  and  certificates  by 

private  schools  and  courses  and  a  related  increasing  private  educational  institutions  and  by  the  approval 

number  of  correspondence  school  sales  representatives.  or  denial  of  approval  of  courses  to  be  offered  to  or 

Federal  legislation  became  effective  on  June  1, 1966,  for  adults  for  the  purpose  of  educational,  profes- 
to  extend  educational  benefits  to  persons  who  served  sional,  or  vocational  training  to  reach  an  employ- 
in  the  armed  services  since  February  1,  1955.  It  is  able  objective.  The  evaluation  of  the  moral  character 
estimated  that  more  than  a  half  million  veterans  in  and  financial  and  indemnification  of  correspondence 
California  are  eligible  for  training  under  this  federal  school  salesmen. 

law.  More  than  45,000  were  in  training  during  the  B.  The  approval  and  supervision  of  all  courses 
1966-67  school  year.  The  majority  of  public  and  pri-  and  training  programs  in  which  veterans  and  vet- 
vate  schools  will  have  courses  approved  for  veteran  eran  dependents  will  be  eligible  to  enroll  and  re- 
training, ceive  federal  and  state  educational  assistance  while 

The  public  interest  dictates  that  private  schools  pursuing  courses  to  reach  an  educational,  profes- 
offer  courses  that  fully  qualify  and  meet  educational,  sional,  or  vocational  objective  leading  to  employ- 
professional,  or  vocational  objectives  for  the  employ-  ment. 

ment  of  persons  who  have  completed  training  pro-  q.  Through  consultant  activities  provide  private 

grams  and  that  the  schools  conform  to  ethical  stand-  school  owners  and  administrators  with  assistance  to 

ards.   Protection  must  be  provided  for  the  federal  establish  or  up-grade  courses.  Through  leadership 

funds  expended  for  veteran  education.  in  workshops  and  conferences  to  implement  state 

Oljectives  ^^^  federal  laws  and  regulations  and  assist  in  up- 
grading   teacher    qualifications    in    private    school 

To  protect  the  people  of  the  State  of  California  programs, 
against  the  following  activities  of  persons,  firms,  asso- 

ciations,  partnerships  and  corporations :  -^^^  approval  of  authorization  for  the  issuance  of 

.     mi,    ■                   J           £          •        J                 J  degrees  or  diplomas  and  the  approval  of  individual 

^_  A.  The  issuance  and  use  of  spurious  degrees  and  courses  in  private  schools  is  on  an  annual  renewal 

^?>*^^^^'          ~.    •        J!        1  1       1        -,                  ,  basis.  Approval  is  based  on  standards  and  require- 

B.  Course  offerings  for  adults  that  do  not  reach  ^ents  which  relate  to  financial  stability,  sound  ad- 
educational,  professional,  or  vocational  objectives.  ministration,  ethical  practices,  qualified  instructional 

C.  Misrepresentation  by  correspondence  school  and  administrative  personnel,  established  courses  of 
salesmen.      ^  instruction  which  indicate  objectives,  methods  of  in- 

D.  Unethical  practices  and  advertising  in  refer-  struction  and  content,  physical  facilities  that  meet 
ence  to  educational  programs.  state  and  local  health  and  safety  requirements  and 
To  protect  federal  and  state  funds  expended  for  Provide  adequately  for  proper  instruction  and  neces- 

veteran  training  in  public  and  private  schools  and  to  '^^^^  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  records  to  m- 

assure  a  quality  training  program  for  eligible  vet-  dicate  student  progress   and  attendance   along  with 

gpans                                  °  J.     a                     to  some  additional  general  requirements  applicable  to  an 

m   '         ■  1     1     J      -u  •               ■              ■■  educational  program.  Department  representatives  in- 

10  provide  leadership  to  private  schools  and  col-  gpect  the  facilities  and  equipment,  attend  classes  and 

leges  m  upgrading  their  educational  programs.  observe  instruction,  confer  with  administrative  and 

Authority  instructional  personnel  for  the  purpose  of  up-grading 

.  and  improving  the  school's  educational  program. 

United  States  Code,  Title  38,  and  applicable  Fed-  Applications  are  evaluated  for  correspondence  sales 

eral  regulations._  California  Education  Code,  Division  permits  and  issue  or  deny  such  permits  on  the  basis  of 

21  and  California  Administrative  Code,  Title  5,  Bdu-  evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  sufSeient  surety 

cation.  Subchapter  6,  20.5,  and  21.  bond  provisions 
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PROGRAM   V— VETERANS'   INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING— PRIVATE  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION— Continued 


The  veteran  training  program  requires  the  approval 
and  supervision  of  all  courses  in  public  and  private 
schools  in  -which  an  eligible  veteran  is  enrolled.  It  is 
necessary  to  approve  each  individual  course.  Prior  to 
approval,  an  inpseetion  is  made  of  the  school  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  course  is  required;  subsequent 
inspections  are  made  to  make  certain  that  standards 
are  maintained  and  that  the  approved  courses  are 
being  offered  on  the  basis  of  their  approval.  This  is 
to  assure  that  funds  are  not  being  misappropriated 
and  that  the  veterans  are  receiving  sound  qualified 
education  vcith  required  records  and  reports  being 
maintained. 

The  Veterans  Administration  must  be  given  a  letter 
of  approval  vehich  sets  forth  in  detail  the  provisions 
and  content  of  the  approved  courses.  After  each 
inspection  to  a  school,  a  report  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Through  workshops  and  conferences  and  advisory 
groups,  the  department  provides  leadership  to  the 
public  and  private  school  administrators  as  a  means  of 
clarifying  federal  and  state  laves  and  regulations  and 
assistance  is  provided  for  raising  the  standards  of 
private  school  programs  and  teacher  qualifications. 

The  ■workload  for  this  program  is  directly  related  to 
the  number  of  courses  offered  by  private  schools  and 
colleges. 

A  number  of  schools  begin  operation  without  being 
aware  of,  or  choose  to  ignore,  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  This  requires  coordination  with  the  Attorney 
General's  office. 

Private  schools  are  constantly  revising,  changing, 
adding  or  dropping  courses.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  relating  to  workload.  Also  private 
schools  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  adding  and 
changing  instructor  personnel  resulting  in  a  great 
turnover  in  staff,  which  in  turn  requires  that  the 
department  evaluate  the  qualifications  of  the  instruc- 
tors to  teach  specific  subjects. 

About  half  of  the  private  correspondence  school 
salesmen  with  permits   are  replaced  by  new  sales- 


men during  the  course  of  a  year.  This  results  in  the 
need  to  process  a  great  number  of  new  applications 
rather  than  just  reissuing  renewed  permits  each  year. 
It  would  appear  that  this  characteristic  will  continue 
and  with  the  increased  competition  in  the  field  of 
correspondence  education,  the  turnover  in  salesmen 
and  new  applications  should  continue  over  the  next 
five  years. 

The  workload  for  the  approval  and  supervision  of 
courses  for  veteran  training  in  public  and  private 
schools  vrill  increase  over  the  nest  five  years  in  that 
the  number  of  veterans  eligible  to  receive  training 
will  increase  in  addition  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
applied.  Therefore,  new  schools  will  be  requesting  that 
their  courses  or  programs  be  approved.  An  example 
is  in  the  area  of  specialized  courses  offered  by  hospitals 
in  residence  and  intern  programs  for  specialty  board 
training. 

The  private  vocational  trade  schools  will  be  revising 
and  adding  courses  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
federal  veteran  legislation. 

The  supervision,  administration,  and  coordination 
of  the  general  educational  development  testing  pro- 
gram requires  necessary  approvals  to  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  also  that  the  testing  cen- 
ters continue  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  center 's 
agreement  with  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
The  increasing  acceptance  of  satisfactory  test  scores 
by  employers  for  applicants  who  do  not  have  a  high 
school  diploma  has  caused  a  rapid  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  examinees. 


Output 

Past  year 

Annual    Approval,    Ed.    Code, 
Div.  21 : 

Xiimber  of  schools 750 

Number  of  courses 2,975 

Correspondence    sales    permits 

handled    1,289 

Number    of    vet.    training    ap- 
proval  actions   1,476 

Number    of    gen'l    ed.    testing 

centers 165 


Current  year 

Budget  year 

810 
8,446 

880 
4,271 

1,460 

1,665 

1,891 

2,351 

175 

180 

SUMMARY 


ACTUAL 
I967-G8 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


PROGRAM  VI— DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  SCHOOLS,  FACILITIES, 
SUMMARY  OF   REQUIREMENTS 

Special  Schools  for  the  Physically  Handicapped $6,475,686  $6,962,705 

Maritime  Academy 810,355  904.676 

State  Library 7,034.897  10,166,702 

Civil  Defense  Education 175,383  199,700 

Totals,  Program  VI $14,496..321  $18,2.33,783 

General  Fund 9,452,535  10,663,883 

Federal  funds  4,828.631  7,309,335 

Reimiursements    215,155  260,565 

Personnel  man-years  924.6  951.2 

A.  Special  Schools  for  Handicapped  Children 

Continuing  Costs  and  Workload  Adjustments : 

1.  Diagnostic   Schools  $1.1.59,858  $1,286,830 

2.  Schools  for  the  Deaf 4,4.38,9.54  4,6.54,930 

3.  School  for  the  BUnd 876,879  1,021,445 

Totals,  Special  Schools  (General  Fund) $6,475,686  $6,962,705 

Personnel  man-years 672.6  682.3 


SERVICES 


$7,093,836 

933.920 

6,838,740 

210,961 

$15,077,457 

10,819,678 

3,991.728 

266,051 

952.1 


$1,846,968 

4,768,276 

983,592 

$7,093,886 
672.4 
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PROGRAM   VI— DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  SCHOOLS,  FACILITIES,  SERVICES— Continued 
A.  Special  Schools  for  Handicapped  Children — Continued 

Workload 


Program  Statement 

Need 

There  are  many  handicapped  minors  who  require 
special  education  programs  because  of  the  severity  of 
their  handicaps.  In  many  instances,  there  are  no  ap- 
propriate and/or  available  specialized  educational  pro- 
grams in  the  local  educational  districts  wherein  these 
children  reside.  It  is  also  important  that  parents  and 
teachers  alike  are  provided  with  the  knowledge  and 
guidance  available  to  them  through  special  projects 
and  services,  in  order  to  improve  the  home  environ- 
ment and  to  increase  the  level  of  the  child's  potential 
educationally  and  in  their  social,  psj^chological  and 
emotional  development.  In  order  to  provide  handi- 
capped children  with  a  meaningful  and  beneficial  edu- 
cation and  social  development  program,  the  state  op- 
erates residential  schools  for  the  deaf,  blind,  and 
neurologically  handicapped  child. 

Objectives 

To  provide  specialized  educational  services  fitted  to 
the  particular  needs  of  children  with  various  handi- 
caps, in  order  to  insure  each  child  optimum  oppor- 
tunity to  assume  his  responsibilities  and  privileges  as 
a  productive,  self-sustaining  citizen.  In  addition,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  direct  specialized  assistance  to 
children,  parents,  professional  personnel  and  other 
agencies  because  of  the  unique  needs  of  these  children. 

AntJiority 

Education  Code  Sections  25551-25654,  25751-25905, 
and  26401-26501. 

General  Description 

This  program  relates  to  handicapped  children  at- 
tending a  state  residential  school  and  to  services  pro- 
vided to  the  children,  parents,  professional  personnel 
and  other  agencies  with  interests  in  serving  these 
handicapped  children.  There  are  six  main  components 
comprising  this  program  and  these  components  consist 
of  program  activities. 

1.  Educational  services 

a.  General  curriculum 

b.  Prevocational  and  vocational 

c.  Self-help  skills 

2.  Diagnostic  services 

a.  Medical 

b.  Educational 

c.  Social  adjustment 

3.  Special  projects,  studies  and  services 

a.  Preschool 

b.  Vocational  guidance  and  placement 

c.  Reader  services  for  blind  high  school  students 

d.  Blind  college  student  assistance 

e.  Multihandicapped  projects 

4.  Professional  personnel  training 

5.  Eesidential  and  personal  care 

6.  Administration  and  plant  operation 


Workload   is   related   to   the    number    of   children 
served,  with  emphasis  on  the  severity  and/or  multi- 
handicap  ;  the  number  of  parents,  professional  per- 
sonnel   and    other    agencies    receiving    services;    the 
staffing  and  the  facilities  required  to  provide  a  mean- 
ingful and  beneficial  education  and  social  develop- 
ment attainment  for  each  handicapped  child.   It  is 
anticipated  that  during  the  next  five  years,  a  period 
of  increased  activity  and  innovation  will  be  realized 
in  the  areas  of  education  of  the  handicapped  child. 
When   the   residential   schools    (excluding   the   diag- 
nostic schools)  were  first  opened,  the  children  served 
had  only  one  handicap,  either  blindness  or  deafness. 
During  the   past  few  years,   these   schools  have   ad- 
mitted a  large  number  of  multihandicapped  children 
(blind  or  deaf  and  an  additional  handicap  such  as 
physical  incapacity,  mental  retardation,  emotional  in- 
stability or  a  combination  of  these).  At  the  present 
time,   over   40   percent   of  the   handicapped   student 
population   is    in    the   multihandicapped   group    and 
it    is    anticipated    that    within    five    years    approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  schools'  enrollments  will  fall 
within  this  multihandicapped  category.  This  estimate 
is  based  on  information  available  as  to  the  number  of 
multihandicapped  children  not  being  served  by  any 
educational  agency  or  in  an  inappropriate  stopgap 
program  at  the  local  level.  In  addition,  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  multihandicapped  children  is 
expected  due  to  the  rubella  epidemic  experienced  a 
few  years  ago.  With  the  admission  of  these  multihand- 
icapped children,  an  increase  in  instructional  staff  is 
required.  These  children  are  unable  to  function  effec- 
tively in  a  class  size  of  eight  to  ten  children  per 
teacher.  Many  of  these  children  require  a  one-to-one 
teaching  ratio  at  times  and  with  a  maximum  staffing 
allowance   of  one  teacher  for  four  children.  Unless 
these    improved    teaching    ratios    are    adopted,    the 
quality  and  end  result  of  an  educational  program  can 
be  expected  to  be  poor  and  ineffective.  An  increase  in 
the  counseling  staff  wiU  also  be  required.  Children 
with  an  emotional  disturbance  or  mental  retardation 
problem  need  a  greater  amount  of  private  counseling 
and  personal  guidance  than  a  child  with  only  one 
major  handicap.  If  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  is 
to  provide  an  equal  educational  opportunity  for  these 
types   of  handicapped   children,   then   provisions   of 
increased   staff   and   possible   remodeling   of   present 
facilities  must  be  initiated. 

The  input  data  relates  to  number  of  staff,  cost  of 
staff,  operating  expenses,  equipment  and  reimburse- 
ments necessary  to  maintain  the  current  level  of  serv- 
ice and  to  provide  for  anticipated  increases  in  the  level 
of  service. 
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PROGRAM    VI— DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  SCHOOLS,  FACILITIES,  SERVICES— Continued 

A.  Special  Schools  for  Handicapped  Children — Continued 

DIAGNOSTIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEUROLOGICALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDEEN— 
NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


"Seed 


Many  minors  of  compulsory  school  age  do  not  fit 
into  the  regular  public  school  curriculum  and  require 
specialized  educational  and  diagnostic  programs  to 
meet  their  needs. 

Oijectives 

Because  brain-injured  children  frequently  have 
multihandicapping  conditions  (i.e.  sensory,  emotional, 
intellectual,  and  motor  in  varying  combinations  and 
degrees)  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  thorough  differential 
diagnosis  of  all  aspects  of  each  child's  ability  to  func- 
tion in  each  of  these  areas  before  the  programs  of 
treatment  and  education  he  requires  can  be  deter- 
mined. To  provide  a  meaningful  educational  and 
medical  program  for  children  in  order  that  they  may 
return  to  their  local  school  district  and  obtain  opti- 
mum educational  opportunity. 


Authority 

Education  Code  Sections  26401-26501. 

General  Description 

This  element  relates  to  neurologically  handicapped 
children  attending  a  state  residential  and  diagnostic 
school  and  to  services  provided  to  the  children,  par- 
ents, professional  personnel  and  other  agencies  with 
interests  in  serving  these  handicapped  children.  There 
are  five  main  components  in  this  element  and  these 
components  consist  of  program  activities : 

1.  Educational  services 
Long-term  enrollment  activity 

2.  Diagnostic  services 

Short-term  enrollment  for  medical  and  educa- 
tional diagnosis 

3.  Professional  personnel  training 

4.  Eesidential  and  personal  care 

5.  Administration  and  plant  operation 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Northern  California: 

Continuing  program  costs 67.1  70 

Workload  adjustments -  1 

Totals,  Northern  California 67.1  71 

Southern  California: 

Continuing  program  costs 59.5  62 

Workload  adjustments -  1 

Totals,  Southern  California 59.5  63 

Totals,     Diagnostic    Schools     (General 

Fund) 126.6  134 


70 

1 


$606,504 


$669,260 
6,600 


$702,142 
7,260 


71 
63 


63 


134 


$606,504 

$553,349 

$553,349 

$1,159,853 


$675,860 


$605,420 
5,050 

$610,470 


$1,286,330 


$709,402 

$637,566 

$637,566 

$1,346,968 


Component  1 — Educational  Services — Long-Term  Enrollment 
General  Description 

The  long-term  enrollment  activity  is  designed  to 
meet  the  educational  and  medical  needs  of  each  child 
unable  to  return  to  his  local  school  district  until  an 
educational  and  medical  program  has  been  developed 
and  formulated.  Special  education  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  school's  teaching  staff  at  the  nursery, 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels  are  provided 
according  to  the  child's  functioning  or  maturational 
level.  The  medical  program,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  medical  director,  includes  examining,  testing, 
treatment  and  prescription  of  routine  nursing  care, 
medications  and  consultation  by  medical  specialists. 


Group  and  individual  physical  and  occupational 
therapy  is  scheduled  by  the  medical  director  accord- 
ing to  the  need  of  the  child.  Speech  therapy  is  an  im- 
portant activity  provided  those  children  requiring  this 
service.  Social  casework  and  psychological  counseling 
are  available  for  parents  and  children  when  need  for 
them  is  indicated.  Children  are  generally  enrolled  for 
a  period  of  from  three  to  nine  months  for  intensive 
study  and  determination  of  a  meaningful  program. 

Workload 

Workload  in  this  component  is  related  to  the  staff 
time  spent  in  attaining  the  goals  as  set  forth  in  this 
element.  Total  staff  time  includes  personnel  from  in- 
struction,  medical   and   administration   assignments. 
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PROGRAM   VI— DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  SCHOOLS,  FACILITIES,  SERVICES— Continued 

A.  Special  Schools  for  Handicapped  Children — Continued 

DIAGNOSTIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEUROLOGICALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN- 
NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA— Continued 


Input 

Long  Term  Enrollment 

Staff — Northern  California 
(Man-years)  : 

Instruction    

Medical    

Administration 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
196S-69 

5.3 
2.8 
2.5 

5.5 
2.9 
2.5 

Totals,   Man-Years   10.6 

Expenditures $119,601 

Staff — Southern  California 
(Man-years)  : 

Instruction    7.4 

Medical    0.3 

Administration 2.1 


Totals,  Man- Years 9.8 

Expenditures    $113,557 


10.9 

$128,644 


8.3 

0.7 
2.5 

11.5 
$132,449 


Estimated 
1969-70 
5.5 
2.9 
2.5 

10.9 
$132,559 

8.3 
0.7 
2.5 

11.5 
$139,457 


Component  2 — Diagnostic  Services — Short-Term  Evaluation 

General  Description 

The  short-term  educational  and  medical  diagnostic 
program  provides  for  each  child  who  is  accepted  for 
enrollment  by  the  Admissions  and  Discharge  Com- 
mittee of  the  school,  a  diagnostic  and  evaluation  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  degree  and  extent  of  his  dis- 
order and  to  determine  the  period  of  enrollment. 

The  study,  which  usually  lasts  from  one  to  two 
weeks,  includes  an  evaluation  of  the  child 's  immediate 
physical,  intellectual,  educational  and  emotional 
status.  It  is  an  integrated  and  coordinated  study  by  a 
staff  of  educators,  medical  personnel,  psychologists 
and  therapists.  The  medical  evaluation  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  medical  director  and  medical  speci- 
alists are  employed  to  examine  the  child  when  such 
services  are  found  to  be  appropriate. 

At  least  one  parent  or  guardian  is  expected  to  re- 
main with  the  child  during  the  initial  evaluation  pe- 
riod, a  period  ranging  from  two  to  five  days. 

Upon  completion  of  the  short-term  diagnostic  study, 
the  child  may  be  treated  in  one  of  the  following  waj'S : 

1.  Referred  to  a  special  education  class  in  his 
home  community. 

2.  Referred  to  an  appropriate  agency  for  further 
service. 

3.  Enrolled  in  the  school's  long-term  educational 
program  as  a  residential  or  day  student,  depending 
upon  his  requirements.  Such  an  enrollment  is  based 
on  the  necessity  to  work  intensively  with  the  child 
in  order  to  determine  the  kind  of  educational  pro- 
gram which  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  him. 

Workload 

Workload  in  this  component  is  related  to  the  staff 
time  spent  in  attaining  the  goals  as  set  forth  in  this 
element.  Total  staff  time  includes  personnel  from  in- 
struction, medical  and  administration  assignments. 


Output 

Northern  California : 

Average  number  of  children 

evaluated 

Average     cost    per    child — 

long-term  enrollment 

Southern  California : 
Average  number  of  children 

evaluated 

Average     cost    per    child — 

long-term  enrollment 

Diagnostic  Services 

Northern  California : 

Average  number  of  children 

enrolled    

Average     cost    per    child — 

short-term  enrollment 

Southern  California : 
Average  number  of  children 

enrolled    

Average     cost    per    child — 
short-term  enrollment 

Input 

Staff — Northern  California 
(Man-Years)  : 

Instruction    

Medical    

Administration 


Actual 
1957-6S 


53 

$2,257 

54 
$2,103 


245 
$527 

107 

$752 


3.5 

5.7 
2.4 


Estimated 
1968-S9 


55 
$2,339 

54 

$2,454 


245 
$565 

130 
$753 


3.5 
6.3 
2.4 


Totals,  Man-Years 11.6 

Expenditures $129,208 

Staff — Southern  California 
(Man-Years)  : 

Instruction    2.5 

Medical    1.9 

Administration 1.9 


12  2 
$141,111 


2.8 
3.9 
2 


Totals,  Man-Years 6.3 

Expenditures $80,450 


8.7 
$97,942 


Estimated 
1969-70 


55 

$2,410 

54 

$2,582 


245 
$631 

180 
$693 


3.5 
6.3 
2.4 

12  2 
$154,613 


2.8 
3.9 
2 

8.7 
$99,682 


Component  3 — Professional  Personnel  Training 
General  Description 

This  element  relates  to  professional  and  para-pro- 
fessional personnel  attending  this  school  for  training 
in  the  various  facets  concerned  with  educational  and 
medical  programs  required  by  neurologically  handi- 
capped children.  The  school  provides  these  training 
services  as  follows : 

1  Demonstration  laboratory  for  observation  of 
teaching  therapy  techniques,  medical  services  and 
teacher  training  purposes 

2  Clinical  training  and/or  internships 

3  Summer  workshop  for  professional  personnel  pre- 
paring for  employment  in  special  education  fields. 

Workload 

Workload  in  this  component  is  related  to  the  staff 
time  spent  in  attaining  the  goals  as  set  forth  in  this 
element.  Total  staff  time  includes  personnel  from  in- 
struction, medical  and  administration  assignments. 
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DIAGNOSTIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEUROLOGICALLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN- 
NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA— Continued 


Output 


Northern  California  : 

Number  of  professional  and 
para-professional  enrolleos 
Southern  California  : 

Number  of  professional  and 
para-professional  enrollees 

Input 

Staff — Northern  California 
(Man-Years)  : 

Instruction    

Medical    

Administration 


Actual 
1967-68 


199 


Estimated 
1968-69 


200 


Estimated 
1969-70 


200 


167 


0.9 
0.3 

0.4 


175 


1.8 
1.4 
0.5 


175 


1.8 
1.4 
0.5 


Totals,  Man-Years 1.6 

Expenditures $19,099 

Staff — Southern  California 
(Man-Years)  : 

Instruction    1.5 

Medical    - 

Administration 0.5 


.3.7 
$39,249 


3.7 
$40,709 


1.8 
0.1 
0.5 


1.8 
0.1 
0.5 


Totals,  Man- Years 2 

Expenditures $23,828 


2.4 

$28,473 


2.4 
$29,250 


Component  4 — Residential  and  Personal  Care 

General  Description 

Residential  facilities  include  attractive  four-bed 
dormitory  rooms  for  the  children  in  residence.  Each 
dormitorj'  has  a  bath  and  dressing  area  designed  to 
encourage  these  handicapped  children  to  help  them- 
selves. Several  rooms  with  bathroom  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  parents  vrho  stay  with  the  child  through  the 
short-term  diagnostic  evaluations. 

A  staff  registered  nurse  and  resident  attendants 
provide  personal  care  for  the  children  day  and  night. 
Infirmary  rooms  are  available  where  children  who 
become  ill  are  given  nursing  and  medical  care  when 
required. 

Recreation  rooms  and  playgrounds  are  provided 
for  evening  and  weekend  recreation  under  a  planned 
recreation  program.  The  aim  of  the  recreation  pro- 
gram is  to  allow  each  child  an  opportunity  to  learn 
appropriate  leisure  time  activities  and  many  of  these 
activities  are  tied  to  classroom  work  and  assignment. 

In  addition,  this  component  provides  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a  dietetically  sound  food  program  (including 
special  diets)  for  children  attending  the  school.  This 
activity  also  provides  instruction  in  the  use  of  table- 
wave,  good  eating  habits,  table  manners  and  table 
skills. 

Workload 

Workload  in  this  component  is  related  to  the  staff 
time  spent  in  attaining  the  goals  as  set  forth  in  this 
element.  Total  staff  time  includes  personnel  from  in- 
struction, medical  and  administration  assignments. 


Output 

This  component  relates  to  the  average  number  of 
children,  parents,  staff  members,  visitors  and  other 
interested  persons  being  served. 


Northern  California  : 

Number  of  children  served- 

Number  of  adults  served 

Cost,  North 

Southern  California  : 

Numljer  of  children  served- 
Number  of  adults  served- 


Cost, 
Input 


Actual 
1967-6S 

288 
150 

$772 

161 
110 


South $1,222 


Staff — Northern  California 
(Man-Years)  : 

Instruction    

Medical  care 

Personal  care 

Administration     and     plant 
operation 


Actual 
1957-6S 


1 

5.2 
29 


Estimated 
1968-69 

300 

160 

$796 

184 

115 

$1,222 

Estimated 
196S-69 


1 

5 

29.6 


Estimated 
1969-70 

300 
160 

$796 

184 

130 

$1,014 

E<:timatefl 
1969-70 


1 

5 

29.6 


8.1 


8.6 


8.6 


Totals,  Man-Years 43.3 

Expenditures    $338,596 

Staff — Southern  California 
(Man-Years)  : 

Instruction    0.5 

Medical  care 3.8 

Personal  care 28.3 

Administration     and     plant 

operation 8.8 


44.2 
$366,856 


44.2 
$381,521 


0.5 

5 

26.7 

8.2 


0.5 

5 

26.7 

8.2 


Totals,  Man- Years 41.4 

Expenditures    $335,514 


40.4 
$351,606 


40.4 
$369,177 


Component  5— Administration  and  Plant  Operation 
General  Description 

The  executive  office  of  the  superintendent  is  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  educational,  medi- 
cal, residential  and  personal  care,  activities,  and  the 
supporting  business  services.  The  medical  director  re- 
ceives technical  advice  and  counsel  from  the  divisional 
medical  ofBcer.  The  business  management  function 
bears  responsibility  for  budgeting,  accounting,  pur- 
chasing, personnel  work  and  other  facets  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plant. 

The  plant  operation  activity  provides  maintenance 
of  adequate  standards  of  repair,  safety,  cleanliness 
and  appearance  of  the  physical  plant  and  grounds 
and  to  protect  the  investment  of  the  state. 

Workload 

Total  man-years  spent  on  these  activities  are  pro- 
rated between  Components  1  through  4. 

At  the  southern  school,  one  senior  stenographer 
position  was  established  during  the  current  year  on  a 
workload  basis.  This  position  was  provided  for  in  the 
original  staffing  plan  to  render  secretarial  services  to 
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NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA— Continued 


the  medical  director.  Due  to  the  continued  vacancy  of 
the  medical  director's  position,  the  stenographer  po- 
sition was  abolished  pending  the  employment  of  a 
medical  director.  The  southern  school  now  has  a  full- 
time  medical  director  and  secretarial  services  are  re- 
quired. 


Actual 
1967-6S 

Less  Pro  Ration : 

Component   1   -$26,973 

Component  2 -19,675 

Component  3 —5,123 

Component  4 -85,052 


Estimated 
196S-69 

-$30,417 

-22.186 

-5,869 

-90,574 


Estimated 
1969-70 

-$32,225 

-23,559 

-6,232 

-100,872 


Totals,  Pro  Rata -$136,823    -$149,046    -$162,888 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Northern  California : 

Administration $66,281 

Plant  operation 72,852 


Estimated 
1968-69 

$70,453 
83,125 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$72,154 
93,409 


Totals,  Expenditures  - 
Less  Pro  Ration : 

Component  1   -$26,711 

Component  2   -25,650 

Component  3   -4,308 

Component  4   -82,464 


$139,133      $153,578      $165,563 


StafE — Northern  California 
(Man-Years)  : 

Administration 

Plant  operation 


Actual 
1967-68 


6.2 
7.2 


Estimated 
1968-69 


6.3 

7.7 


Estimated 
1969-70 


6.3 

7.7 


-$27,970 

-26.843 

-5,565 

-93,200 


-$28,646 

-27,491 

-5,700 

-103,726 


Totals,  Pro  Rata -$139,133 

Southern  California : 

Administration $63,467 

Plant  operation 73,356 


-$153,578    -$165,563 


Totals,  Man-Tears,  North 

Pro   rata   

StafC — Southern  California 
(Man- Years)  : 

Administration 

Plant  operation 


13.4 
-13.4 


6.1 

7.2 


14 
-14 


6.6 
7.3 


14 
-14 


6.6 
7.3 


$71,569 

77,477 


$75,998 
86,890 


Totals, 
Pro  rata 


Man-Tears,  South 


13.3 
-13.3 


13.9 
-13.9 


13.9 
-13.9 


Totals,  Expenditures 


Totals,  Man-Tears 
Pro   rata   


$136,823      $149,046      $162,888 
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26.7 
-26.7 


27.9 
-27.9 


27.9 
-27.9 


Need 

Many  minors  of  compulsory  school  age  do  not  fit 
into  the  regular  public  school  curriculum  and  require 
specialized  educational  and  related  services. 

Oijectivea 

To  provide  deaf  children  with  the  necessary  educa- 
tional and  social  skills  which  will  enable  them  to  be- 
come productive,  well-adjusted  members  of  society. 

Authority 

Education  Code  Sections  25551  through  25654  in- 
elusive. 

General  Description 

This  element  relates  to  deaf  and  multihandieapped 
deaf  children  attending  the  state  residential  schools 
and  to  the  specialized  services  received  by  the  chil- 


dren, parents,  professional  personnel  and  other  agen- 
cies interested  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  child. 
There  are  six  main  components  in  this  element  and 
these  components  consist  of  program  activities. 
Component  1 — Educational  Services 

(a)  General  Curricula 

(b)  Prevocational  and  Vocational 
Component  2 — Diagnostic  Services 

(a)  Audiology 

(b)  Social  Adjustment  (Psychologist) 
Component  3 — Special  Projects 

(a)  Preschool  Project 

(b)  Federal  ESEA  Title  I  Projects 

(c)  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  Projects 

(d)  Other  Federal  Projects 

Component  4 — Professional  Personnel  Training 
Component  5 — Eesidential  and  Personal  Care 
Component  6 — Administration  and  Plant  Operation 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Berkeley : 

Continuing  program  costs 214.2  216.7  216.7  $2,115,952 

Worliload  adjustments -  -  1.5  - 

Totals,  Berkeley 214.2  216.7  218.2  $2,115,952 

Riverside : 

Continuing  program  costs 248.1  234.3  233.7  $2,323,002 

Workload  adjustments -  2.3  1.5  - 

Totals,  Riverside 248.1  236.6  235.2  $2,323,002 

Totals,  Schools  for  the   Deaf  (General 

Fund)    462.3  453.3  453.4  $4,438,954 


$2,252,021 


$2,252,021 


$2,384,430 
18,479 

$2,402,909 


$4,654,930 


$2,288,880 
11,000 

$2,299,880 

$2,452,206 
11,190 

$2,463,396 


$4,763,276 
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PROGRAM  VI— DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  SCHOOLS,  FACILITIES,  SERVICES— Continued 
A.  Special  Schools  for  Handicapped  Children — Continued 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF— BERKELEY  AND  RIVERSIDE— Continued 
Component  1 — Educational  Services 
General  Description 


Output  (enrollment) 


The  component ' '  Educational  Services ' '  is  composed 
of  two  activities:  (a)  General  Curricula  and  (b)  Pre- 
vocational  and  Vocational. 

(a)  General  Curricula 
General  Description 

General  curricula  is  concerned  with  academic  and 
phj'sical  education  instruction.  The  academic  instruc- 
tional curriculum  is  divided  into  four  departments: 
Lower  school,  elementary  school,  junior  high,  and  high 
school. 

The  lower  school  emphasizes  sensory  training,  the 
foundations  for  speech  and  speech  reading,  and  the 
introduction  to  reading  and  language  expression.  The 
average  class  program  includes  reading,  writing,  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  speech,  speech  reading,  physical 
education,  rhythm,  auditory  training,  and  creative  ac- 
tivities. 

The  elementary  school  (grades  1-4)  emphasizes 
language  development,  speech  development,  and 
speech  reading.  Finger  spelling  is  introduced  as  a  sup- 
plement to  oral  education  so  that  pupils  have  every 
opportunity  for  communications.  Science  and  social 
studies  are  introduced  as  are  the  use  of  regular  text- 
books. 

The  junior  high  school  (grades  5-8),  in  addition 
to  the  curriculum  areas  offered  in  the  preceding  school 
levels,  introduces  health  as  a  required  subject.  Depart- 
mentalized work,  homework,  assembly  programs,  and 
a  full  extracurricular  program,  including  organiza- 
tions and  evening  parties,  become  an  integral  part  of 
school  life  at  this  time. 

The  high  school  (grades  9-12)  aims  to  provide  edu- 
cational training  in  preparation  for  higher  education, 
employment  and  to  provide  the  necessary  skills  to  par- 
ticipate successfully  in  society. 

Input 

Berkeley — 

Staff  (Man-Years)  : 

Instruction  (academic) 

Administration   and   plant 

operation   

Workload   adjustment 

Totals,  Man-Years 

Expenditures $888,928 

Riverside — 

Staff  (Man- Years)  : 

Instruction  (academic) 

Administration   and  plant 

operation 

Workload  adjustment 

Totals,  Man-Years 

Expenditures $1,020,911 


Output  is  measured  as  the  total  enrollment  in  the  schools  as 
each  grade  level  has  its  own  output  (i.e.  moving  to  the  next 
highest  grade  each  school  year). 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

68.9 

69.1 

69.1 

16.8 

16.9 

16.9 

1 

85.7 
$888,928 

86 
$912,886 

87 
$937,337 

73.8 

72.9 

72.9 

15.4 

13.7 

12.7 
1.5 

89.2 
Pl,020,911 

86.6 
$1,037,434 

87.1 
$1,064,420 

Berkeley  : 

Average  number  of  children 

enrolled    

Average  cost  per  child 

Riverside : 

Average  number  of  children 

enrolled 

Average  cost  per  child 


Totals,  Average  Cost  Per  Child 
— General  Curricula 
Activity   $1,768 

Cb)  Prevocational  and  Vocational 


Actual 
1967-6S 


510 

$1,765 


550 
$1,771 


Estimated 
196S-69 


505 
$1,919 


,539 

$1,947 


$1,933 


Estimalod 
1969-70 


505 
$1,975 

539 

$1,975 


$1,975 


General  Description 

The  prevocational  and  vocational  activities  relate 
to  an  intensive  vocational  training  program  terminat- 
ing in  immediate  employment  (upon  completion  of 
courses)  in  various  trades  or  for  further  training 
leading  to  employment.  The  Vocational  Department 
offers  a  wide  range  of  instruction  in  diversified  areas 
for  vocational  level  students  at  both  schools  compris- 
ing :  Graphic  arts,  spotting  and  pressing,  general  elec- 
tricity and  appliance  repair,  electronic  assembly, 
power  sewing  and  dressmaking,  auto  body  repair, 
upholstery,  mill-cabinet,  baking,  business  arts,  machine 
shop,  industrial  arts  and  horticulture. 


Output 

Berkeley  : 

Number    of    children    ser^'ed 
Average  cost  per  child 

Riverside : 

Number    of   children    served 
Average  cost  per  child 

Input 

Berkeley — Staff  (Man- Years)  : 

Instruction    

Administration  and  plant 

operation 


Actual 
1967-6S 

320 
$694 

350 


Estimated 
196S-69 

320 

$737 

350 
$739 


14.1 
6.8 


14.1 
6.8 


Esthnnted 
1969-70 

320 

$749 

350 

$764 


14.1 


Totals,  Man- Years 

Expenditures    

Riverside — Staff  (Man-Years) 

Instruction    

Administration  and  plant 
operation 


Totals,  M.an-Years 


20.9 

$222,207 

20.9 
$235,800 

20.9 

$239,770 

14.1 

14.1 

14.1 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

20.8 
$233,234 

20.9 

$258,772 

20.9 
$267,438 

Expenditures    $233,234 

Component  2 — Diagnostic  Services 

General  Description 

The  diagnostic  services  component  relates  to  serv- 
ices provided  children  enrolled  at  the  schools  and  the 
parents  of  these  children.  This  component  is  composed 
of  two  program  activities:    (a)    Medical-Educational 
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PROGRAM  VI— DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  SCHOOLS,  FACILITIES,  SERVICES— Continued 
A.  Special  Schools  for  Handicapped  Children — Continued 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF— BERKELEY  AND  RIVERSIDE— Continued 
(audiology)    and    (b)    Social-Adjustment    (psyehologi-  Component  3— Special  Projects 

eal  and  psychiatric). 
(a)  Medical-Educational 
General  Description 


General  Description 


This  activity  relates  to  the  testing  of  new  students 
to  be  enrolled  at  the  schools  to  determine  the  degree 
and  type  of  hearing  loss.  Recommendations  concern- 
ing the  purchase  and  fitting  of  hearing  aids  are  made 
by  the  audiologist  to  the  enrolled  students.  In  addi- 
tion, the  children  receive  periodic  testing  to  discover 
any  improvement  or  deterioration  in  the  degree  of 
hearing. 


Output 

Berkeley : 

Average  number  of  children 

enrolled    

Average  cost  per  child 

Riverside : 

Average  number  of  children 

enrolled    

Average  cost  per  child 

Average  cost  per  child — 
both  schools 


Actual 
1967-68 


510 
$40 


Estimated 
1968-69 


505 

$44 


Estimated 
1969-70 


505 

$45 


Input 

Berkeley— Staff 
Expenditures 
Riverside — Staff 


(Man-Xears) 
(Man- Years) 


550 
$31 

$35 


1.9 
$20,528 
1.9 


539 

$37 

$40 


1.9 

$22,212 
1.9 
$20,138 


539 

$40 

$42 


1.9 

$23,272 
1.9 
$21,262 


Expenditures    $19,010 

(h)  Social-Adjustment 
General  Description 

Social-adjustment  services  are  directed  at  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed  deaf  child  in  order  that  he  may 
function,  as  normally  as  possible,  in  a  residential  set- 
ting. 

In  addition,  services  are  provided  for  the  counseling 
and  guidance  to  parents  of  the  multihandieapped 
deaf  child  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  understand  the 
problems  that  arise  in  a  home  environment.  Contrac- 
tual psychiatric  services  are  provided  for  those  dis- 
turbed deaf  children  requiring  this  type  of  diagnostic 
assistance. 

A  school  psychologist  on  the  staff  provides  leader- 
ship and  direction  in  this  service. 


Actual 
1967-68 

236 

$92 

230 


Output 

Berkeley  : 

Number  of  children  served 

Average  cost  per  child 

Riverside : 

Number  of  children  served 

Average  cost  per  child 


Input 

Berkeley — Staff    (Man-years)_  1.9 

Expenditures     $21,720 

Riverside — Staff     (Man-years)  1.9 

Expenditures    $20,233 


Estimated 
1968-69 

236 

$99 

230 
$93 


1.9 

$23,500 

1.9 

$21,426 


Estimated 
1969-70 

236 

$105 

230 


1.9 
$24,628 

1.9 
$22,618 


The  special  project  component  relates  to  special  pro- 
grams in  addition  to  or  supplementary  to  the  regular 
school  programs  or  curricula.  This  component  is  com- 
posed of  four  project  activities:  (a)  preschool  proj- 
ect; (b)  federal  ESBA  Title  I  projects;  (e)  federal 
Vocational  Education  Act  projects;  and  (d)  other 
federal  projects. 

(a)  Preschool  Project 

General  Description 

The  preschool  project  relates  to  a  one  week  institute 
conducted  in  June  of  each  year  to  accelerate  the  early 
education  and  social  development  of  young  deaf  chil- 
dren (ages  3-6)  through  the  instruction  of  their  par- 
ents. Parents  and  their  children  live  at  the  school 
during  the  week  of  the  institute.  This  project  is  op- 
erated at  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley,  and  is 
financed  by  state  funds. 

Output 

Berkeley : 

Number  Served : 

Children 

Parents    

Average  cost 


Input 
Berkeley- 


-Staff    (M.in-years)- 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

12 
19 

$370 

14 

21 

$332 

14 

21 

$332 

1 

$11,467 

1 
$11,610 

1 
$11,610 

Total  Expenditures $11,467 

(l)  Federal  E8EA  Title  I  Projects 

General  Description 

Public  Law  89-10  (ESEA,  Title  I)  provides  funds 
for  the  state  residential  schools  to  improve,  expand  and 
initiate  services  for  the  handicapped  child.  Under 
this  act,  the  schools  for  the  deaf  have  conducted 
programs  in  various  areas  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  child.  Federal  funds  are  available  for  personal 
services,  operating  expenses,  equipment  and  minor 
remodeling.  In  the  past  two  years  the  following  pro- 
grams were  conducted : 

(a)  Establishment  of  a  visual  education  media 
center ; 

(b)  Summer  school  for  high  school  students ; 

(c)  Counselor  in-service  training  workshop ; 

( d )  Social  hygiene  program ; 

(e)  Instructional  improvement  programs. 

In  the  current  year,  the  following  projects  are  being 
conducted  at  these  schools : 

(a)  Continuation  of  Visual  Education  Media 
Center — Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf,  Bureau  of 
the  Handicapped,  U.S.  Ofiice  of  Education  has  fur- 
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PROGRAM   VI— DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  SCHOOLS,  FACILITIES,  SERVICES— Continued 

A.  Special  Schools  for  Handicapped  Children — Continued 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF— BERKELEY  AND  RIVERSIDE— Continued 

nished  these  schools  with  many  overhead  projectors,  department   with   walkaway   type,   wireless   group 
film    strip    projectors,    screens,    tables,    and    great  hearing  aids  and  the  installation  of  wall-to-wall  ear- 
quantities  of  educational  films  and  film  strips  for  peting. 
the  deaf  student.  In  order  to  facilitate  maximum  _,        ,.^         .    ,.,             *^«i'f'„       ^'oS;!^?        iqfiS!^?? 

,.,,.                ,            T.     .■                      j!ii             •              J.  Expenditures,  Anditorv           1967-68           196S-69           1969-70 

quantitative  and  qualitative  use  of  all  equipment  Amplification: 

and  media  provided,  these  centers  were  established.  Amplification  Program  __             -       $20,108       520,108 

s^r^eeT*'''  ^'^^  '"''*''''''  ^^  °^''''*'  ^  supporting  ^^^   p^^^^^    Education    Program    (Berkelev)- 

'^''T  leaking  visual  education  media  and  materials  T^^f  program  will  provide  parents  of  preschool  age 

directlv  available  to  each  classroom  teacher  deaf  children  appropriate  instruction,  information 

2.  Instructing  teachers  how  to  use  equipment  '''^^  techniques  to  the  end  that  they  may  accept  and 
and  materials  more  effectively  carry  out    he  role  of  their  parenthood  m  such  a 

3.  Furnish  new  materials  and  equipment  avail-  ^^^  .^^^  their  deaf  child  may  adjust  and  develop 
able  through  resources  other  than  Captioned  physically,  mentally, _  socially  and  emotionally  to 
Films  for  the  Deaf  *^  ^^^^  extent  of  their  capabilities. 

4.  Providing  appropriate  care   and  repair  of  Actual         Estimated        Estimated 
these  teaching  tools  ^       ,.,        ^       ,           ^'"^        "^^-^^        i^^-^" 

Actual           Estimated          Estimated  Expenditures,  Parent 

Expenditures,  Visual               1967-6S          1968-69          1969-70  Education  Program  _                 -         $21,075         $21,075 

Education  Center :  .„„.,<■                                                   /i,i.„i           r  »•     »  ..          ir  .•    »j 

Sii';  —::::::::::        :     fl;io      flllo  ^*"^     ^^^^     '^^^^o 

(b)   Summer  School  for  High  School  Students-  ""iSSiSU"::::::::::  ^'llljTl      Sfl.li     ^1'^ 

The  summer  school  provides  intensive  educational  

and  yocatjonal   training   programs   for   deaf   high  PerLonn^ellMan-7ea7sr::::    '^^^' ol       *^^'f 2       "^^^'f 2 

school  students  who  wish  to  improve  and  raise  their  Riverside : 

academic  potential  and  to  increase  the  opportunity  Expenditures    $141,815      $164,664      $164,664 

for  employment.  Approximately  100  students  are  Re^ml>ursements -mm     -U6,002      -U6,002 

enrolled  in  this  session  at  each  school.  Net  Cost $17,741       $18,662       $18,662 

Personnel  (Man-years) 0.2  0.2  0.2 

Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

Expenditures,  Summer         1967-6S        196S-69        1969-70  ff.j  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  Projects 
School : 

Riverside -         $86,926         $86,926  General  Description 

Berkeley    -  82,555  82,.555 

,  s   c,    ■  ^   TT     ■         -n                /Tj-        •J^m^-  "^^6   Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  provides 
(c     Social  Hygiene  Program    (Riverside)— The  matching  funds  for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  oper- 
social  hygiene  program  is  designed  to  supplement  ^^^       ^           ^  ^^^  personnel  expenditures  and  eon- 
the  academic  education  of  the  residential  students  struction  for  the  vocational  high  school  programs  that 
by   stressing   social   development,   family   relation-  .         -..-t.-                      ^          j.         j.         ■  .  • 
ships,  personal  hygiene  and  other  aspects  of  our  ^^^   ^°  t,^*11'*'?   or  supplementary   to   existing  pro- 
culture,  not  fully  developed  in  deaf  children.  g^^^i^-  ^oth  schools  have  had  equipment  and  construc- 
tion projects  approved  and  completed  on  a  matching 
196%        i96S!^9         r969-70  ^^ud  basis  in  the  past  three  years.  These  included  the 
Expenditures,  Social  Construction  of  a  printshop  addition  at  Eiverside  and 
Hygiene -       $39,198       $39,198  the  construction  of  an  upholstery  shop  at  Berkeley.  In 

(d)  Multi-Handicapped  Class  (Riverside)— This  t^e  current  year  the  addition  of  an  auto  body  fender 
class  will  provide  special  instruction  designed  to  mo-  shop  should  be  completed  providing  a  new  vocational 
tivate  and  educate  emotionally  disturbed  deaf  resi-  program  at  Berkeley.  Equipment  and  supplies  for  the 
dential  students.  A  class  of  five  children  meeting  upholstery  shop  at  Berkeley  are  included  in  the  cur- 
the  above  criteria  will  be  formed  and  taught  through  rent  year  and  also  matching  funds  for  the  employ- 
the  use  of  operant  conditioning  procedures  and  spe-  i^ent  of  an  auto  body  fender  shop  teacher  and  the 
cial  programmed  material.  continuation  of  an  economic  analyst  position  estab- 

1967^8       'i96M9        196S-70  lished  in  the_  past  year.  Riverside  has  no  vocational 

Expenditures,  Multi-  project  provided  for  in  the  current  vear ;  however 

Handicapped  Class  -                -        $10,039         ,$10,039  La  ic  c^t;,.;r.^^^rl   "v,   +1,     ^    i     ^.             ^          'luwevei, 

one  IS  anticipated  m  the  budget  year  to  provide  for 

(e)  Auditory    Amplification    Program     (Berke-  expansion  of  instruction  in  horticulture, 
ley) — To  equip  four  classes  in  the  junior  high  school 
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PROGRAM   VI— DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  SCHOOLS,  FACILITIES,  SERVICES— Continued 

A.  Special  Schools  for  Handicapped  Children — Continued 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF— BERKELEY  AjSfD  RIVERSIDE— Continued 

Input 


Requests  for  matching  vocational  act  funds  in  the 
biidget  year  will  include  equipment  at  both  schools 
and  the  continuation  of  two  positions  at  Berkeley. 
There  will  be  no  requests  for  construction. 


Output 

Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
196S-S9 

Estiiiiated 
1969-70 

Berlieley  : 

Number  of  cliiklreu  enrolled 
Riverside : 

Number  of  children  enrolled 

3-20 

320 

320 
350 

Input 

Berkeley — Staff    ( Man-years )  - 
Expenditures 

0.7 
$9,141 

2.2 
$21,164 

2.2 
.$21,164 

Riverside — Staff  (Man-years) _ 
Expenditures    

0.5 
$9,028 

(d)  Other  Federal  Projects 

General  Description 

The  Riverside  school  received  a  direct  federal  grant 
for  the  establishment  of  a  pilot  project  concerning 
teaching  techniques,  curriculum  and  other  facets  in 
the  education  of  the  emotionally  disturbed  deaf  child. 
Sixteen  children  Avere  selected  to  participate  in  this 
intensive  educational  project  over  the  past  two  years 
and  this  current  year  is  devoted  to  an  evaluation  and 
final  report  of  the  findings  resulting  from  this  pilot 
project. 


Output 

Riverside : 

Number  of  children  served. 
Cost  per  cbild 


Actual 
1967-68 

16 
$6,646 


Estimated 
1968-69 


Estimated 
1969-70 


23 

$32,732 

-$32,7SSi 


Input 

Staff   (Man-Tears)    12.4 

Expenditures    $106,.S45 

Reimbursements -$106,345 

Component  A — Professional  Personnel  Training 

General  Description 

The  professional  personnel  training  activity  relates 
to  visits,  observation  and  participation  in  the  various 
on-going  programs  at  these  schools  by  teachers,  psy- 
chologists and  other  professional  and  para-profes- 
sional personnel  concerned  with  the  education  of  the 
deaf  child. 

Workload 

It  is  anticipated  that  upon  the  finalization  of  plans 
to  provide  facilities  and  programs  for  the  multi-han- 
dicapped deaf  child  that  this  component  will  become 
one  of  the  most  important  facets  in  the  improvement 
of  teaching  techniques  and  curricula  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  child. 


Output 


Number  of  People  Served : 

Berkeley    

Riverside 


Actual 
1967-68 

29 

25 


Estimated 
1968-69 

29 

26 


Estimated 
1969-70 

29 
26 


Berkeley : 

Staff  (man-years)   0.4  0.4  0.4 

Expenditures $7,002  $8,006  $8,006 

Riverside : 

State  (man-years)   0.4  0.4  0.4 

E.xpenditures $5,606  $6,600  $6,600 

Component  5 — Residential  and  Personal  Care 

General  Description 

The  component  "Residential  and  Personal  Care" 
relates  to  three  program  activities:  (a)  counseling 
and  guidance,  (b)  feeding,  and  (c)  routine  medical- 
dental  care. 

(a)  Counseling  and  Guidance 

General  Desm-iption 

The  "Counseling  and  Guidance"  activity  is  aimed 
toward  the  development  of  personal  responsibility, 
personal  hygiene,  social  manners,  recreational  experi- 
ences, support  academic  work  done  in  classrooms  and 
inculcating  an  understanding  of  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  individual  in  society.  The  students 
are  housed  in  dormitories  or  residence  halls  which 
are  clustered  in  units  throughout  the  campus.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  bring  personal  belongings  to 
create  a  more  homelike  atmosphere.  A  competent  staff 
of  residence  counselors  plan  and  supervise  such  activ- 
ities as  games,  recreational  swimming,  on-campus 
movies,  parties,  hiking,  cook-outs,  hobbies,  and  snack- 
bar purchases.  Older  students  may  participate  in  in- 
tramural sports,  dating,  bowling  and  off-campus  privi- 
leges. 

All  these  activities  are  directed  toward  providing 
the  best  environment  necessary  for  the  students  to 
learn  how  to  live  happily  together  in  a  group,  to  de- 
velop socially,  and  to  reach  maturity  as  well-adjusted 
individuals. 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 

No.  of  Children  in  Residence  : 

Berkeley 424 

Cost   per   child $1,373 

Riverside 464 

Cost  per  child $1,417 

Input 


Berkeley  : 

Counseling  staff 

Administration      and 
operation  staff  . 


plant 


46.7 
17.9 


Totals,  Man-years 64.6 

E.xpenditures     $582,206 

Riverside  : 

Counseling  staff 61.8 

Administration      and     plant 

operation  staff 18.6 


Totals,  Man-years 80.4 

Expenditures    $657,719 


Estimated 
1963-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

430 

$1,458 

465 

$1,423 

430 
$1,486 

465 
$1,442 

47.3 

47.3 

IS 

18 

65.3 

$626,880 

65.3 
$639,979 

62.2 

62.2 

18.7 

18.7 

80.9 
$661,515 

80.9 
$670,406 
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PROGRAM    VI— DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  SCHOOLS,   FACILITIES,  SERVICES— Continued 

A.  Special  Schools  for  HandicappecJ  Children — Continued 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF— BERKELEY  AND  RIVERSIDiy— Continued 

Component  6 — ^Adnainistration  and  Plant  Operation 


(h)  Feeding 

General  Description 

The  "Feeding"  activity  provides  for  the  operation 
of  a  dietetically  sound  feeding  program  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  professional  nutritionist.  Meals,  besides 
suppMug  adequate  nutrition,  are  designed  to  acquaint 
students  with  a  wide  variety  of  foods  so  important  to 
the  student's  social  education.  The  feeding  staff  also 
provides  and  prepares  food  for  scheduled  student  trips 
and  camp-outs.  In  addition  to  pro^viding  excellent 
nutrition,  an  ancillary  objective  is  the  teaching  of 
good  eating  habits  and  table  manners. 


Output  Actual 

1967-68 

Xumber  of  Meals  Served : 

Berkeley    290,947 

Riverside   284,512 

Cost  per  Meal : 

Berkeley    

Riverside 


Input 

Berkeley : 

Feeding   staff   

Administration     and 
operation  staff  _. 


plant 


$0.99 
1.01 

Actual 
1967-6S 

27.9 


Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

320,000 
310,000 

320,000 
310,000 

$1.01 
1.01 

$1.02 
1.02 

Estimated 
196S-€9 

Estimated 
1969-70 

28.1 


28.1 
9.3 


Totals,  Man-years 36.9 

Expenditures     $289,756 

Riverside  : 

Feeding   staff   25.8 

Administration      and     plant 

Operation  staff 7.9 


36.9 
$322,756 


37.4 
$326,907 


26.2 
7.9 


26.2 
7.9 


34.1 
$314,306 


34.1 
$314,628 


Totals,  Man-years 33.7 

Expenditures $288,122 

(c)  Eoutine  Medical/Dental  Care 

General  Description 

The  activity  "Eoutine  Medical/Dental  Care"  pro- 
vides for  the  treatment  of  minor  injuries  and  illness 
of  the  children.  Emergency  and  other  professional 
services  including  dentistry,  otology  and  ophthalmol- 
ogy are  made  available  by  agreement  with  local  spe- 
cialists. Seriouis  illness  or  injury  is  referred  to  the 
parent  and  local  hospitals  provide  such  service  as 
required.  The  Riverside  school  operates  a  modem  14- 
bed  infirmary  staffed  by  registered  nurses,  with  at 
least  one  nurse  on  duty  at  all  times.  The  Berkeley 
school  receives  its  services  from  the  School  for  the 
Blind  which  operates  the  infirmary.  The  deaf  school 
reimburses  the  blind  school  for  all  services  under  a 
plan  of  financial  adjustment. 


Output 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Average   Number   of   Children 
Requiring  Medical  Services : 

Berkeley     

Riverside 

700 
700 

$45,272 
4.3 
2.9 

700 
700 

$48,550 
4.4 
3 

700 
700 

Input 

Berkeley   (service  provided  by 

school  for  the  blind) 

Riverside : 

Staff 

Administration     and     plant 
operation   staff 

$48,550 
4.3 
3 

Total  Man-years,  Riverside 
Total  Cost,  Riverside 

7.2 
$60,426 

7.4 
$64,056 

7.3 

$68,334 

General  Description 

The  component  "Administration  and  Plant  Opera- 
tion" is  composed  of  two  program  activities:  (a)  Ad- 
ministration and  Business  Services  and  (b)  Plant 
Operation. 

(a)  Administration  and  Business  Services 
General  Description 

The  executive  and  business  services  function  of  this 
activity  are  dedicated  to  the  effective  management  of 
aU  the  schools '  programs.  Policy  guidelines  and  policy 
decisions  affecting  the  school  are  made  at  the  execu- 
tive level.  The  executive  staff  evaluates  present  pro- 
grams and  develops  new  programs  to  attain  the  goal 
of  giving  deaf  children  the  best  possible  education 
with  the  best  techniques  of  instruction  available. 

The  management  of  the  school  business  function: 
Accounting,  budgeting,  personnel,  storekeeping,  main- 
tenance and  purchasing  are  performed  by  the  busi- 
ness staff. 


Actual 

1967-68 

12.2 


Input 

Berkeley : 

Personnel  man-years  _ 
Workload  adjustment 


Total,  Man-years 12.2 

Pro   rata -12.2 

Riverside : 

Personnel  man-years 11.5 

Pro   rata   —11.5 

Expenditures: 

Berkeley    $124,839 

Proration    -$124,839 

Riverside $119,-322 

Proration -$119,322 


Estimated 
1968-69 

12.5 


12.5 
-12.5 

11.9 
-11.9 

$132,669 
-$132,669 

$127,155 
-$127,155 


Estimated 
1969^70 

12.5 
0.5 

13 
-13 

11.9 
-11.9 

$137,667 
-$137,657 

$129,147 
-$129,147 


(h)  Plant  Operation 

General  Description 

The  plant  operation  activity  supports  the  other 
school  programs  by  supplying  heat,  maintaining  ma- 
chinery, repairing  plumbing  and  electrical  equipment, 
painting  and  repairing  structures,  maintenance,  pro- 
tection and  increased  sanitation  of  building  interiors 
and  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  grounds.  The  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley,  provides  the  School  for  the 
Blind  with  heat,  water,  electricity  and  plant  mainte- 
nance tasks  for  which  the  deaf  school  is  reimbursed 
through  a  plan  of  financial  adjustment. 


input 


Actual 
1967-68 

Berkeley : 

Personnel  man-years 40.3 

Pro   rata -40.3 

Riverside : 

Personnel  man-years 42.5 

Pro   rata -42.5 

Expenditures : 

Berkelev    $355,926 

Proration    -355,926 

Riverside $436,235 

Proration    -436,235 


Estimated 
1968-69 

43.4 
-43.4 

43.9 
^3.9 

$375,643 
-375.643 
$421,924 
-421,924 


Estimated 
1969-70 

43.4 
-43.4 

43.9 
-43.9 

$384,046 
-384.046 
$437,337 
^37,337 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   EDUCATION — Continued 

PROGRAM   VI— DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  SCHOOLS,  FACILITIES,  SERVICES— Continued 

A.  Special  Schools  for  Handicapped  Children — Continued 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Need 

Many  minors  of  compulsory  school  age  do  not  fit 
into  the  regular  public  school  curriculum  and  require 
specialized  educational  and  related  services. 

Otjectives 

To  provide  blind  children  the  broadest  and  fullest 
opportunities  possible  for  acquiring  educational  skills, 
an  effective  means  of  communication  and  for  develop- 
ing character  and  personalitj^  traits  essential  for  good 
citizenship. 

Authority 

Education  Code  Sections  25751  through  25905  in- 
elusive,  and  Section  10651. 

General  Description 

This  element  relates  to  blind  and  multi-handicapped 
blind  children  attending  this  state  residential  school 
and  to  the  specialized  services  received  by  the  chil- 


dren, parents,  professional  personnel  and  other 
agencies  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  child. 
There  are  five  maia  components  in  this  element  and 
these  components  consist  of  program  activities. 

Components 

Component  1 — Educational  services 

(a)  Academic   (normal  and  multi-handicapped) 

(b)  Academic  (severely  multi-handicapped) 
(e)  Academic  (deaf -blind) 

Component  2 — Ancillary  services 

(a)  Pre-school  counseling  services 

(b)  Reader  fund  services 

(e)  Field  services  for  graduates  and  former  stu- 
dents 
Component  3 — Special  projects 

(a)  Federal  ESEA  Title  I  projects 

(b)  Other  federal  projects 
Component  4 — ^Residential  and  personal  care 
Component  5 — Administration  and  plant  operation 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  89-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing 
Fund)  _ 


program     costs      (General 
Component  1 — Educational  Services 


83.7 


95 


85 


$876,879 


$1,021,445 


$983,592 


General  Description 

The  component  "Educational  Services"  is  com- 
posed of  three  activities:  (a)  Academic  (normal  and 
multi-handicapped"),  (b)  Academic  (severely  multi- 
handicapped),  and  (c)  Academic  (deaf -blind). 

(a)  Academic  (Normal  and  Multi-handicapped) 

General  Description 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  offer  an  educational 
program  to  those  blind  children  for  whom  local  educa- 
tional services  are  not  available.  Less  than  10  percent 
of  the  blind  children  in  California  can  be  provided 
for  at  this  residential  school.  Children  are  enrolled  in 
kindergarten  through  the  ninth  grade  classes,  and 
those  vs-ho  require  a  secondary  education,  enroll  in 
Oakland  Technical  High  School.  The  course  of  study 
is  similar  to  that  offered  in  public  school  classes, 
utilizing  the  special  techniques  required  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind. 

_AU  children  are  required  to  take  physical  education 
vrith  the  exception  of  those  who  have  a  permit  signed 
by  a  physician,  excusing  them.  The  goal  is  to  inculcate 
in  the  children  a  desire  to  maintain  good  physical 
health  through  exercise  and  to  introduce  them  to 
physical  activities  such  as  swimming,  bowling,  wres- 
tling, hiking,  etc. 

The  objective  of  the  music  department  is  to  give 
each  student  enrolled  at  this  school  an  opportunity  to 
study    music,    through    instruction    in    voice,    piano. 


organ  and  other  instruments.  Music  is  also  provided 
in  the  form  of  group  singing  for  all  grades  and  ses- 
sions focusing  on  music  appreciation. 

The  purpose  of  the  homemaking  instruction  is  to  de- 
velop kitchen  and  sewing  skills  in  blind  young  people 
so  that  they  can  make  the  normal  contributions  to 
family  life. 

As  youngsters  develop  the  skills  necessary  to  com- 
pete with  other  students  in  their  home  communities, 
they  become  candidates  for  public  school  assignment. 
In  addition  to  the  academic  department,  special 
teachers  provide  music  instruction,  t^'ping,  physical 
education,  homemaking,  crafts,  and  mobility  instruc- 
tion. 

One  goal  is  to  develop  in  the  pupils  an  independent 
frame  of  mind ;  a  desirable  quality  for  later  employ- 
ment. A  further  target  is  to  provide  a  climate  that 
will  develop  attitudes  and  adjustments  whereby  a 
student  may  later  find  his  way  to  work  and  to  per- 
form it  with  a  minimum  of  special  help.  The  im- 
mediate objective  is  to  introduce  students  to  the  basic 
mobility  and  determine  the  extent  its  subsequent  ap- 
plication on  daily  living  will  have  on  blind  students 
who  are  retarded  or  multiply  handicapped. 

Whenever  a  child  has  a  cluttered  speech,  he  is 
scheduled  for  special  help  by  the  speech  therapist,  to 
improve  his  communication. 

The  advanced  study  program  in  connection  with  the 
local  high  school  aims  to  provide  a  full  program  of 
academic  and  pre-vocational  courses  at  the  high  school 
level  for  those  students  who  cannot  secure  an  ade- 
quate high  school  training  in  their  home  community. 
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PROGRAM   VI— DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  SCHOOLS,  FACILITIES,  SERVICES— Continued 

A.  Special  Schools  for  Handicapped  Children — Continued 

SCHOOL  FOK  THE  BLIND— Continued 


Input 


Staff: 

Instruction 

Administration 
operation 


and     plant 


Actual 
1967-6S 

3.7 
2.6 


Estimated 
196S-69 

3.7 

2.7 

6.4 
$76,502 


Estimated 
1969-70 

3.7 

2.6 

6.3 
$78,391 


29 

$2,682 


29 
$2,703 


Totals,  Man-years 6.3 

Expenditures    $72,324 

Output 

Number  of  children  enrolled 31 

Average  cost  per  child $2,356 

(h)  Academic  (Severely  Multihandicapped) 

General  Description 

Multihandicapped  children  are  often  so  complex 
and  varied  that  they  cannot  be  considered  as  a  group 
with  any  common  characteristics  except  that  they  are 
children  with  the  needs  and  interests  and  potentiali- 
ties common  to  all  children.  Bach  handicapped  child 
is  to  be  studied  carefully  to  discover  just  what  his 
handicaps  are  and  what  they  mean  in  determination 
of  educational  goals. 

Some  blind  children's  additional  impairments  are 
so  minor  that  they  can  be  included  in  the  regular 
program,  and  probably  they  may,  in  time,  transfer 
to  a  local  program  and  ultimately  lead  normal  lives. 
In  other  cases  a  period  of  therap3^  and  special  train- 
ing is  necessary  before  the  children  can  profit  from 
the  editcational  experiences  provided  in  regular 
classes;  but  once  they  are  helped  through  the  initial 
adjustment,  they  maj^  be  placed  in  regular  classes. 

Certain  visually  handicapped  children  are  edueable 
only  in  a  special  class  or  school  and  must  be  prepared 
for  living  in  a  sheltered  environment. 

Those  children  with  such  serious  impairments  that 
they  cannot  participate  in  the  general  offerings  at  the 
school  are  enrolled  in  a  special  program.  Now  the 
design  of  the  program  is  to  expand  to  include  blind 
children  with  other  handicapping  conditions  as  space 
and  staff  are  increased.  The  curriculum  focuses  on 
developing  readiness  for  academic  school  work,  in- 
dependent living  skills,  increased  mobility,  and  an 
awareness  of  the  environment. 


Input 

Staff : 

Instruction    

Administration    and 
staff 


plant 


Actual 
1967-6S 

17.2 
5.2 


Totals,  Man-years 22.4 

Expenditures    $266,534 

Output 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in 

this  element 96 

Average  cost  per  child $3,088 


Estimated 
1968-59 

19.5 

5.6 

25.1 
$309,182 


$3,325 


Estimated 
19S9-70 

16.5 

6 

22.5 
$293,228 


93 
$3,045 


(c)  Academic  (Deaf-Blind) 

General  Description 

The  goal  of  the  deaf -blind  section  is  to  provide  a 
suitable  program  for  a  blind  child  who  has  so  severe 
a  hearing  loss  that  he  cannot  benefit  from  a  program 
for  the  blind,  or  is  a  deaf  child  who  has  so  severe  a 
seeing  loss  that  he  cannot  benefit  from  a  program  for 
the  deaf.  In  addition  to  developing  a  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  environment,  the  goal  of  the  de- 
partment is  to  provide  those  preschool  activities  that 
will  contribute  to  a  child's  readiness  to  pursue  regu- 
lar courses  of  study.  A  further  goal  is  to  develop  skills 
of  self -care  and  independence  that  will  contribute  to 
the  deaf-blind  child  leading  as  normal  a  life  as  pos- 
sible. The  only  program  for  deaf -blind  in  the  state  is 
conducted  at  this  school. 

Input 

Staff : 

Instruction    

Administration     and     plant 
operation 


Actual 
1967-68 

Estimated 
196S-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

7.1 

7.6 

6.6 

1.8 

1.9 

1.6 

8.9 

$84,424 

9  5 
$103,466 

8.2 
$93,834 

15 
$6,962 

15 

$7,564 

12 
$8,653 

Totals,  Man-years 
Expenditures    $84,424 

Output 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in 

this  element 

Average  cost  per  child 

Component  2 — Ancillary  Services 

General  Description 

This  component  is  composed  of  three  program  ac- 
tivities: (a)  Preschool  counseling  services,  (b) 
Reader  fund  services,  and  (c)  Field  services  for 
graduates  and  former  students. 

(a)  Preschool  Counseling  Services 

General  Description 

The  visiting  teachers  for  blind  preschool  children 
based  in  Los  Angeles  extend  assistance  and  instruction 
to  the  parents  in  southern  California  on  the  early 
care  and  training  of  blind  children  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  children's  physical,  mental,  and  social  de- 
velopment. Services  should  be  extended  to  more  when 
staff  is  available. 


Input  Actual 

1967-68 

Staff  (man-years)   2.7 

Expenditures    $35,392 

Output 

Number  of  children   and  par- 
ents served  600 

Average  cost $58 


Estimated  Estimated 

1968-69  1969^70 

3.1        3.1 

$38,759  $39,819 


600 


600 
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PROGRAM  VI— DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  SCHOOLS,  FACILITIES,  SERVICES— Continued 

A.  Special  Schools  for  Handicapped  Children — Continued 

SCHOOL  FOK  THE  BLIND— Continued 


(h)  Reader  Fund  Services 

General  Description 

The  reader  fund  service  aims  to  provide  means  for 
blind  students  to  pursue  a  regular  college  course  of 
study,  leading  to  a  college  degree  when  the  service 
cannot  be  provided  by  the  Department  of  Eehabili- 
tation. 


Input 


Actual 
19S7-6S 


Staff  (man-years)   1 

Expenditures    $41,632 


Output 

Number  of  students  receiving 

funds  and  services 

Average  cost 


53 

$786 


Estimated 
196S-69 

1 
$48,626 


50 
$973 


Estimated 
1969-70 

1 
$49,120 


50 


(c)  Field  Services  for  Graduates  and  Former 
Students 

General  Description 

The  field  worker  visits  graduates  and  former  pu- 
pils of  the  school  in  their  homes  to  advise  them  re- 
garding the  extension  and  continuance  of  their  edu- 
cation, to  assist  them  in  securing  remunerative 
employment,  to  improve  their  economic  condition  in 
all  ways  possible,  and  to  provide  them  with  prepara- 
tory instruction  found  necessary  for  a  selected  occu- 
pation. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Staif  (man-years)   1.2 

Expenditures    $14,988 

Output 

Number 


Estimated 
196S-69 

1.2 
$15,602 


Estimated 
1969-70 

1.2 
$15,632 


25 


25 
$624 


25 
$625 


of   persons    receiving 

services    

Average  cost 

Component  3 — Special  Projects 

General  Description 

The  component  "Special  Projects"  is  composed  of 
two  program  activities:  (a)  Federal  E.S.E.A.  Title  I 
Projects  and  (b)   Other  Federal  Projects. 

(a)  Federal  ESEA  Title  I  Projects 
General  Description 

PL  89-313,  Federal  ESEA  Act,  Title  I  provides 
funds  for  the  state  residential  schools  to  improve,  ex- 
pand and  initiate  services  for  the  handicapped  child. 
Under  this  act,  the  school  for  the  blind  has  conducted 
programs  in  various  areas  for  improving  and  initiat- 
ing services  for  the  blind  child.  In  the  past  year,  the 
following  programs  were  conducted :  (a)  Educational 


services  for  multihandicapped  blind  children  and 
(b)  Study  of  multihandicapped  blind  children.  Their 
needs  and  proposed  expansion  of  programs  and  role  of 
the  blind  school. 

In  the  current  year  the  following  project  will  be 
conducted:  (a)  Continuation  of  services  for  multi- 
handicapped blind  children. 

This  project  will  provide  psychological  services  for 
the  more  than  45  multihandicapped  blind  children 
enrolled  at  the  school  whose  emotional  and  social  be- 
havior interferes  with  their  learning. 


Actual  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69 
Expenditures : 

Educational  Services  Project     $40,117  $17,500 

Reimbursements ^0,117  -17,.50O 

Output : 

Number  of  children  served 146  S6 


Estimated 
1969-70 

$27,000 
-27,000 

86 


Component  4 — Residential  and  Personal  Care 

General  Description 

The  component  "Residential  and  Personal  Care"  is 
composed  of  three  program  activities:  (a)  Counseling 
and  Guidance,  (b)  Feeding,  and  (c)  Eoutine  Medical/ 
Dental  Care. 

(a)  Counseling  and  Guidance 

General  Description 

The  ' '  Counseling  and  Guidance ' '  activity  is  directed 
toward  the  development  of  personal  responsibility, 
cleanliness  and  grooming,  social  manners  and  pro- 
moting an  understanding  of  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  individual  in  society.  The  students  are 
housed  in  dormitories  which  are  spread  throughout 
the  campus.  Students  are  encouraged  to  bring  per- 
sonal belongings  to  create  a  more  homelike  atmos- 
phere. A  competent  staff  of  residence  counselors  plan 
and  supervise  the  aftersehool  activities  aimed  at  pro- 
viding the  best  environment  necessary  for  the  stu- 
dents to  learn  how  to  live  happily  together  in  a  group 
as  well-adjusted  individuals. 

Workload 


Output 

Actual 
1967-6S 

Estimated 
1968-69 

Estimated 
1969-70 

Number    of    children    in    resi- 
dence     

Average  cost  per  child 

142 

$1,471 

137 
$1,796 

137 

$1,608 

Input 


Staff  (counseling)   

Administration  of  plant  opera- 
tion   


19.4 


25.2 


19.2 


Totals,  Man-years 24.4 

Expenditures    $208,861 


30.2 
$246,040 


24.2 
$220,258 
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(h)  Feeding 

General  Description 


PROGRAM   VI— DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  SCHOOLS,  FACILITIES,  SERVICES— Continued 

A.  Special  Schools  for  Handicapped  Children — Continued 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND— Continued 

Component  5 — Administration  and  Plant  Operation 
General  Description 


The  "Feeding"  actmty  provides  for  the  operation 
of  a  dietetieally  sound  feeding  program  under  the 
direction  of  a  professional  nutritionist.  Meals,  besides 
supplying  adequate  nutrition,  are  designed  to  acquaint 
students  with  a  wide  variety  of  foods  so  important  to 
the  student's  social  education.  The  feeding  staff  also 
provides  and  prepares  food  for  scheduled  student  trips 
and  camp-outs.  In  addition  to  providing  excellent  nu- 
trition, an  ancillary  ob.jective  is  the  teaching  of  good 
eating  habits  and  table  manners. 


Output  Actual 

1957-68 

Number  of  meals  served 105.803 

Cost  per   meal §0.98 


Estimated 

Estimated 

1968-69 

1969-70 

115.000 

115.000 

$1.02 

$1.03 

Input 

Feeding    staff   _ 

Administration 

eration 


and  plant  op- 


9.4 


10.4 


10.4 


11.4 
$117,267 


11.4 
$118,197 


Totals.  Man-years 10.4 

Expenditures $108,464 

(c)  Routine  Medical/Dental  Care 

General  Description 

Health  services  are  provided  for  the  children  at  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  as  well  as  the  School  for  the  Blind 
pupils.  The  infirmary  is  staffed  for  round-the-clock 
nursing  care  for  children  with  minor  injuries  and  ill- 
nesses. In  addition  to  a  pediatrician  who  is  responsible 
for  the  level  of  infirmary  service,  other  professional 
services,  including  dentistry,  otology  and  ophthalmol- 
ogy are  available  through  specialists  employed  on  a 
part-time  on-call  basis.  Serious  injury  or  iUness  is  re- 
ferred to  the  parent  and  local  hospitals  provide  such 
service  as  required.  Food  service  for  the  infirmary  is 
provided  for  the  School  for  the  Deaf. 


Input 


Infirmary  staff 

Administration   and  plant 
eration 


op- 


Tntals.  Man-years 

Expenditures    


Actual 
1967-6S 

5.4 


6.4 
$49,260 


Estimated 
1968-69 

6.1 


7.1 
$66,001 


Estimated 
1969-70 
6.1 


7.1 
$75,113 


The  component  "administration  and  plant  opera- 
tion" is  composed  of  two  program  activities:  (a) 
administration  and  business  services  and  (b)  plant 
operation. 

(a)  Administration  and  Business  Services 

General  Description 

The  executive  and  business  services  function  of  this 
activity  are  dedicated  to  the  effective  management  of 
all  the  schools '  programs.  The  executive  staff  evaluates 
present  programs  and  develops  new  programs  to  pro- 
vide blind  children  with  the  best  possible  education 
available.  The  business  services  staff  performs  the  ac- 
counting, budgetary,  personnel,  storekeeping.  main- 
tenance and  purchasing  functions.  All  expenditures 
are  prorated  to  the  other  four  components. 

Input  Actual  E5timated 

1967-6S  196S-69 

Personnel  man-years 7.9  8 

Pro   rata   -7.9  -8 

Expenditures    $97,029  $102,734 

Proration     -97,029  -102,734 


Estimated 
1969-70 
8 
-8 
$106,763 
-106,703 


(h)  Plant  Operation 

General  Description 

The  "plant  operation"  activity  supports  the  other 
programs  of  the  school  by  maintaining  machinery, 
painting  and  repairing  structures,  maintenance,  pro- 
tection, and  increased  sanitation  of  building  interiors. 


Input  Actual 

1967-6S 

Staff  (man-years 8 

Pro  rata   -8 

Expenditures    $76,668 

Proration     -76,668 

Major  or  minor  construction  a 


Estimated 
196S-69 
8.0 
-8.5 
$82,086 
-82,086 


Estimated 
1969-70 

8.5 

-8.5 

$83,270 

-83,270 


B.  Maritime  Academy 


Need 


Education  in  Maritime  Sciences. 

Ohjectives 

The  education  of  qualified  students  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  navigation,  seamanship,  steam,  diesel 
and  electrical  engineering  to  be  acceptable  to  the  mari- 
time industry  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  as  merchant 
marine  ofScers. 


Output 

Graduates 


Past  year 
73 


Current  year 
91 


Budget  year 
72 


General  Description 

The  three-year  training  program  during  which  the 
student  attends  school  11  months  of  each  year  is 
culminated  by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  exam- 
iaation  for  a  license  as  either  third  mate  or  third 
assistant  engineer.  The  student  must  pass  the  license 
examination  before  he  can  receive  a  degree. 

The  program  at  the  academy  is  supplemented  by 
a  sea  training  period  each  year  of  three  months  dura- 
tion aboard  the  GOLDEN  BEAE,,  a  merchant  type 
ship  loaned  to   California  by  the  Federal  Maritime 


a  Reported  in  Capital  Outlay  section  of  budget. 
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PROGRAM   VI— DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  SCHOOLS,  FACILITIES,  SERVICES— Continued 

B.  Maritime  Academy — Continued 

Administration.  These  sea  training  periods  are  essen-  reduced  to  $500.  The  academy  retained  $400  and  the 

tial  to  establish  the  eligibility  of  the  student  to  take  student  received  $100.   The  normal  funding  level  is 

the  United  States  Coast  Guard  license  examination.  anticipated  for  the  budget  year. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1958  per-  In  addition  to  providing  the  ship  for  the  training 
mits  an  outright  grant  of  $25,000  to  academies  operat-  cruise,  the  federal  government  also  provides  for  the 
ing  in  accordance  with  prescribed  standards  and  an  annual  drydocking,  overhaul,  and  major  repair  of 
additional  payment  of  $50,000  for  academies  that  the  California  Maritime  Academy  ship.  For  the  cur- 
accept  out-of-state  students.  The  aid  also  provides  rent  year  (1968-69)  $140,000  has  been  requested  for 
$600  per  student  per  year  to  assist  in  defraying  the  this  purpose, 
cost    of    uniforms,    books,    and    subsistence.    Of   this 

J   ii                T                 J.    •        A,<An         J  ii           -J  T.-  Input                                                           Actual            Estimated           Estimated 

amount  the  academy  retains  $400  and  the  midshipmen  1967-68        196S-69        1969-70 

are  paid  $200  each.  Due  to  federal  economy  measures  Totals,  Authorized  Program-^  $810,353      $904,676      $933,920 

during  the  current  year  insufficient  funds  were  avail-  f e„..a^.  Funi  ------------    622  880       7n.a6       ^Uf^O 

able  for  the  normal  per  student  allocation  and  it  was  Personnel  man-years 81.9  82  82 


C.  state  Library 


Need 


Every  person  must  have  library  service  of  some 
kind  whether  or  not  it  meets  accepted  standards.  The 
need  for  this  service  and  the  improvement  of  the  serv- 
ices may  be  the  prime  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
Division  of  Libraries  but  the  practical  need  for  such 
an  agency  appears  to  occur  when  the  public  has  need 
for  materials,  reference  service  or  consultant  and  re- 
search services. 

Ohjectives 

The  objective  of  the  Division  of  Libraries  is  to 
educate  the  citizens  through  the  libraries  of  the  state 
and  to  provide  an  informed  government.  This  objec- 
tive is  achieved  through  three  activities : 


A.  Kesources  and  Services  —  the  objective  of 
which  is  to  provide  library  materials  and  services  to 
the  public. 

B.  Advisory  and  Research  —  the  objective  of 
which  is  to  improve  and  strengthen  libraries. 

C.  Administration — designed  to  provide  support 
for  the  operating  program. 

Authority 

Authority  to  conduct  a  program  to  educate  the 
citizen  and  governmental  bodies  through  library  re- 
sources and  services  and  through  advisory  and 
research  services  is  found  in  Education  Code  27000- 
27105  and  27111-27147. 


SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

ACTUAL  ESTIMATED  PROPOSED 

Continuing  Costs  and  Workload  Adjustments :  1967-6S                 196S-69                 1969-70 

1.  Resources  and  services $1,647,242           $1,890,991           $1,949,040 

2.  Advisory  and  research 5,387,655             8,275,711             4,889,700 

TOTALS,  AUTHORIZED  PROGRAMS $7,034,897         $10,166,702           $6,838,740 

Personnel  man-years 161.3                    178.8                    189.6 

Support : 

General  Fund 1,554.019             1.789.502             1,810.922 

Federal  funds 225,315               271,171                258,695 

RehnMirsements   215,155               260,565               266,051 

General  Fund  ' 800,000             1,200,000             1,200,000 

Federal  funds  4,240,408             6,645,464            3,303,072 

1.  Resources  and  Services  knowledge   of  the  resources   and  services   available. 

Resources  and  services  are  also  lacking  to  provide  the 
public  accessibility  to  these  materials. 

The  public  is  aware  of  library  service  but  is  not  In  California  less  than  30  percent  of  the  population 

aware  of  the  need  for  funds  to  support  those  programs  had  access  to  state  library  materials  on  a  research 

and  the  rising  costs  in  these  services.  The  public  is  level  in  1967-68.   The  quantitative  objective  of  the 

aware  of  the  fact  that  libraries  do  exist  but  the  use  of  state  library's  program  is  to  service  100  percent  on  a 

the  library  as  an  education  institution  needs  further  research  level.  More  than  10  percent  of  the  state's 

impetus.  Students  use  the  library  when  motivated  by  population    is   not    served   by    the    California    State 

assignments  in  their  classrooms  but   adults   do   not  Library  on  a  research  basis, 
have  the  same  motivation  or  do  not  have  the  same 
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Objectives 


PROGRAM   VI— DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  SCHOOLS,   FACILITIES,  SERVICES— Continued 

C.  State  Library — Continued 

Workload  Plans — Output  Data 


Tlie  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  library 
research  materials  and  service  to  the  public. 

General  Description 

The  resources  and  services  program  relates  to 
people ;  that  is,  the  materials  are  acquired,  organized, 
and.  made  available  to  libraries  and  to  state  govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  public. 


Workload  in  this  program  is  related  to  the  materials 
acquired  and  the  use  by  the  people  served;  that  is  to 
say,  when  materials  can  be  acquired  at  a  faster  rate 
and  when  there  is  more  use  by  the  public  there  is  a 
proportionate  increase  of  items  to  be  purchased,  or- 
ganized and  made  available. 


Unit  of  Measurement : 

Percent  of  population  served 


Past  year 
30% 


Current  year 
30% 


Budget  year 
30% 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


$1,764,395 
126,596 

.$1,890,991 

J,.577.G20 

180.000 

133,371 


$1,776,446 
172,594 

$1,949,040 

1.65t).790 

180,000 

112,250 


Input 

Continuing  program  costs 125.5       135.3       133.2  $1,647,242 

Worliload  adjustments -             3.5         11.3  - 

Totals,  Resources  and  Services 125.5       138.8       144.5  $1,647,242 

General  Fund l,3o9.701 

Federal  funds  {local  demonstrations) 180,000 

Reimbursements   107,541 

Workload  Adjustments  prehensive  access  to  library  materials  to  100  percent 

To  provide  staffing  (temporary  help-3.5  positions  °f  ^h^  population.  Approximately  70  percent  of  the 

in  current  year  and  1.8  positions  in  budget  year)  for  f  ^^«. «  Papulation  does  not  have  ready  and  compre- 

aetivities  authorized  for  the  Federal  Technical  Serv-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^°  1^^^^^^  materials, 

ices  Project  through   grants  awarded  the   State  Li-  Ohjectives 

rni  '            •        -I           1  ■     j.r.     n  Tn       ■         j.-       e  The  objective  of  this  activity  is  to  provide  library 

.  7^^  gJ.°^™S  demand  m  the  California  section  for  n,aterials  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  on  a  ready  com- 

miormation  on  California  s  past  and  present  by  gov-  h       '      b    's 

ernment  agencies,  libraries,  and  the  public  have  in-  ^                           ' 

creased   circulation,    reference   requests    and   related  General  Description 

duties.  One  clerk-t-\^ist  II  is  requested  to  meet  this  .  ,  .               ,              t    n      ^-           i  ^    j.            i 

increased  workload"  Advisory  and  research  functions  relate  to  people ; 

rri,^  „^,.„«„^„^+  ■„„w,-„„+4^^   ^„„+; ,v  «„«„-,„+-,,™  that  is,  the  materials  in  libraries  are  developed  into 

IJie  government  publication  section  is  requesting  ',        .          t,    _,_■             j         j          -i                'ui 

1    n  J      •  +  TT        •+•         A     ii,    T      •  1  i  comprehensive  collections  and  made  easily  accessible 

one  clerk-typist  II  position.  As  the  Legislature  now  t    tli        W 

convenes  most  of  the  year  with  each  session  being  °      e  pu    i  . 

general  session,  one  clerk-typist  II  is  needed  to  type  Workload  Plans 

and  assemble  the  increased  publications  workload.  ttt    ,  i      -,  ■     ^i  ■        ^-  -^     ■       i  j.  j  x    ^-u     j      i 

A    half-time    librarian    II    position    and   half-time  Workload  m  this  activity  is  related^ to  the  develop- 

clerk-typist  II  position  is  requested  for  the  law  li-  ment  of  libraries  throughout  the  state  into  cooperative 

brarv  to  process  the  increased  reference  and  biblio-  ^^^  ^5^^<^^^^  programs.  As  libraries  develop  into  eo- 

o-raphieal  inauiries  operative  groups,  specialization  becomes  more  urgent 

^                    H           ■  among  the  consultant  staff  without  reducing  the  need 

2.  Advisory  and  Research  for  the  general  consultant.  It  would  appear  that  the 

general  consultant  staff  wiU  not  require  augmenta- 

■^^''^  tion  within  the  next  five  years  on  a  workload  basis 

The  public  librarians  and  their  governing  bodies  as  the  present  staff  will  be  able  to  work  adequately 
are  aware  of  the  need  for  improved  and  expanded  '"'i*  the  future  workload  of  general  consultmg 
services  but  are  not  always  able  to  translate  those  The  research  workload  increases  at  the  rate  of  about 
needs  into  plans  and  implement  them.  The  public  is  1  percent  per  year  so  that  the  overall  increase  wiU 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  need  for  libraries  be  approximately  5  percent  m  1972-73  over  1968-69. 
but  do  not  know  where  to  turn  for  consultation  and  It  is  estimated  that  the  librarians  and  the  public 
facts  provided  by  research  in  librarianship— compre-  will  continue  to  be  interested  actively  in  the  develop- 
hensive  accessible  book  collections  are  not  widely  ment  of  cooperative  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
available  to  the  public  and  cannot  be  developed  with-  library  service  statewide  and  that  the  demand  for  re- 
out  overall  coordination  and  factual  information.  search  in  librarianship  wiU  develop  rapidly  as  the 

In  California  approximately  30  percent  of  the  pop-  resources  for  that  service  are  developed  and  staff  is 

ulation   had  ready  comprehensive   access   to   library  provided.  The  demand  for  ready  comprehensive  ac- 

materials  in  1967-68.   The  quantitative  objective  of  eessibility  for  library  materials  will  continue  to  in- 

the  state  library's  program  is  to  provide  ready  com-  crease. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   EDUCATION — Continued 

PROGRAM  VI— DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  SCHOOLS,  FACILITIES,  SERVICES— Continued 

C.  State  Library — Continued 


It  is  difficult  to  predict  beyond  the  next  five  years 
but  current  trends  indicate  that  the  cooperative  sys- 
tems of  libraries  will  continue  to  develop  and  will  in- 
clude all  types  of  libraries  in  their  development. 

Input 

In  order  to  maintain  the  present  level  of  advisory 
and  research  service  to  public  libraries,  the  input  level 
for  this  program  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  changes  in 
advisory  services  required  by  public  libraries,  institu- 
tional libraries  and  other  types  of  libraries  as  required 
and  in  the  research  demands  made  upon  the  State  Li- 
brary. Because  of  the  increasing  interest  in  library 
research  and  the  continued  trend  toward  cooperative 


systems,  including  all  types  of  libraries,  it  is  planned 
to  retain  the  currently  authorized  positions  and  add 
positions  as  the  workload  requires. 

Output 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  work  simplification 
procedures  are  helpful  in  meeting  workload  increases. 
It  is  anticipated  that  further  work  simplification  meas- 
ures will  enable  the  State  Library  to  absorb  a  10  per- 
cent increase  in  workload  over  the  next  five  years. 
This  absorption  of  workload  will  be  done  while  still 
maintaining  the  approved  level  of  service. 


Past  year 

Current  year 

Budget  year 

nit  of  Measurement : 

Percent  of  population  served 

30 

30 

30 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


$8,244,907 
30,804 

$4,887,317 
2,383 

$8,275,711 

$4,889,700 

211,882 
271,171 
127494 

15/,,1S2 
258,695 
153,801 

1,200,000 
6,465,464 

1,200,000 
3,123,072 

Input 

Continuing  program  costs 35.8         37            37.1  $.5,387,655 

Workload  adjustments -              3              3.5  - 

Totals,  Advisory  and  Research 35.8         40            40.6  $5,387,655 

Support : 

General  Fund 194,318 

Federal  funds  225,315 

Reimbursements    107,614 

Local  Assistance : 

General  Fund 800,000 

Federal  funds 4,060,408 

Reimbursements    _                          _                           _ 

Workload  Adjustments  typist  II  are  requested  to  meet  this  25  percent  increase 

One  library  consultant  position,  to  be  project  direc-  in  workload, 

tor  of  the  Latin-American  Library  Project  in  Oak-  ,  ^o  provide  staffing  (temporary  help--one  position 

land  has  been  established  in  the  current  year.  f°J-  e««^,  "*  ^^^  *ree  titles)  for  activities  authorized 

One  librarian  II  position  has  been  established  ad-  {"E^  ^\^  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act;  Title 

ministratively  in  the  current  year  and  as  a  proposed  jF'   Interlibrary   Cooperation ;   Title   IVA,   Institu- 

new  position  in  the  budget  year,  to  handle  the  in-  }"'''^}  ^^^^I^.  Services  and  Title  IVB,  Library  Serv- 

creased  workload  of  teletype  subject  requests  due  to  ^^^s  for  the  Physically  Handicapped.  In  addition._  one 

more  libraries  joining  the  library  teletype  system.  clerk-typist  II  position  has  been  established  adminis- 

The    estimated    addition   of    10    member    libraries,  tratively  m  the  current  year  and  as  a  proposed  new 

making  a  total  of  40  by  1969-70  will  increase  the  num-  position  in  the  budget  year  for  the  administration 

ber  of  volumes  to  be  processed  from  75,000  annually  unit  to  handle  the  increased  workload  created  by  these 

to  100,000.  One  duplicating  operator  I  and  two  clerk-  three  titles. 


Need 


D.  Civil  Defense  Education 


The  public  need  for  civil  defense  adult  education  is 
directly  related  to  rapid  development  of  new  weapons 
and  the  constant  changes  in  total  defense  concepts, 
plus  the  ever  increasing  need  for  protection  against 
natural  and  man-caused  emergencies.  Presently  both 
the  military  forces  and  the  civilian  population  of  the 
United  States  would  be  equally  endangered  by  the 
effects  of  modern  weapons.  Because  of  this  fact  civil- 
ians must  have  an  understanding  of  thermal  radia- 
tion, blast  and  nuclear  radiation  in  order  to  plan  pro- 
tective measures  against  them. 


Objectives 

The  overall  objective  of  the  civil  defense  adult  edu- 
cation program  is  to  cause  the  improvement  of  sur- 
vival among  California  citizens  by  carrying  out  the 
several  mandates  laid  down  by  state  laws,  federal 
laws,  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  specific  objectives  are  : 
A.  Teacher     Training — To     train     credentialed 

teachers  capable  of  teaching  survival  methods  to 

adults    and   high   school   students   throughout   the 

state. 
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PROGRAM    VI— DEPARTMENT  OPERATED  SCHOOLS,   FACILITIES,  SERVICES— Continued 

D.  Civil  Defense  Education — Continued 

B.  School  Disaster  Planning — To  provide  admin-  with  a  nationwide  fallout  shelter  system  than  with 
istrative  and  professional  services  to  schools  in  the  any  other  single  defense  measure. 

preparation  of  disaster  plans  and  to  coordinate  their  Civil  defense  adult  education  has  developed  an  edu- 

eft'ort  with  local  civil  defense  authorities.  cational  program  to  teach  basic  survival  principles 

C.  Skilled  Disaster  Service  Training — To  con-  to  the  public,  and  a  program  of  training  for  radio- 
duct  training  which  wiU  provide  selected  personnel  logical  monitors  and  shelter  managers.  The  program 
with  the  essential  skills  and  information  necessary  offered  by  a  supervisor  and  five  field  representatives 
for  them  to  carry  out  assigned  radiological  moni-  in  close  liaison  with  the  California  Disaster  Office  has 
toring  and  shelter  management  responsibilities  in  served  96,000  citizens  since  1960. 

public    shelters   and   to    support   local    civil    defense  workload  Plans-Output  Data 

emergency  operation. 

D.  Public  Information— To  conduct  an  educa-  In  the  budget  year  civil  defense  adult  education 
tional  program  for  those  adults  who  want  to  know  is  faced  with  a  drastic  reduction  in  federal  funding 
more  about  civil  defense  preparedness.  This  infor-  which  will  result  in  the  loss  of  three  professionals  and 
mation  alerts  citizens  of  the  state  to  the  need  for  two  clerical  positions.  Emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
civil  defense,  develops  a  knowledge  and  understand-  the  two  training  programs— Shelter  Management 
ing  of  the  basic  principles  and  practices  of  civil  de-  Training  and  Eadiological  Monitoring  (Eamont) . 
fense,  provides  adults  with  experience  in  personal  Moneys  will  be  available  to  pay  a  limited  number  of 
and  community  survival  planning  and  contributes  teachers  to  conduct  these  courses.  The  personal  and 
to  the  support  and  development  of  local  and  state  family  survival  course  has  been  reclassified  as  prin- 
civil  defense  programs.  cipally  public  information,  with  emphasis  placed  on 

E.  Professional  Planning— To  involve  profes-  qualifying  secondary  schoolteachers  in  order  to  make 
sional  and  lay  organizations  in  planning,  improv-  ^^e  12-hour  basic  survival  course  available  to  all  high 
ing,  and  implementing  civil  defense  programs  for  school  students,  textbooks  and  training  aids  to  be  fur- 
adults  nished  through  the  department,  btatt  members  will 

„^,,.         „              J.1J1             j.j?i-i  conduct  teacher  training  courses  locally  and  will  ar- 
P   Evaluation-To  cause  the  developmen  of  high  ^-^^  ^^^  university  civil  defense  extension  pro- 
professional  standards  for  instructors,  and  to  un-  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^-       ^^^  ^^^^j  ^^^^^^^^  -^ 
prove  teachmg  materials  by  continuous  evaluation  -Ramont"  and  shelter  management, 
by  the  civil  defense  adult  education  staff  or  presen-  ^^  ^^^-^^^  instructors  will  be  available  to  the  local 
tations,  materials  and  methods  of  instruction.  ^^^^^  administrator  who  in  coordination  with  the  local 
Authority  civil  defense  director  will  conduct  state  approved  civil 
^  ,,.            „    -.rr.  m- 1    txt  ^      •      ^^   ,^\,-,r-  dcfcnsc  courscs  ou  au  ADA  basis.  Thc  staff  wlll  assist 
1    Public  Law  81-152,  Title  III,  Section  302(C)  (15)  ^^^^^-^^^  ^^^^^^  personnel  in  preparing  disaster  plans 
and  the  Federal  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (64  „y^a  ™jj  review  esistino-  nlans 
Stat.  1245,  Public  Law  81-920).  "  '^ 

2.  Yearly    contractor's     proposal    and/or     plan     of  Pastyeai-      Cumntywr        Bucket  year 

operation  between  the  California  State  Department  of  '^^^e'^'^'^ii  '^'■^f'""^  ■ 

Education  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Courses   IIIIIIIIIIIII 

A.D.A.  in  courses 

General  Description  School  Disaster  Planning  : 

Hours  of  attendance 

Protection  from  radiation  injury  is  a  matter  of  Skilled  Disaster  Service 

common  sense  application  of  certain  basic  principles.  Number^ra'ined 

Once  these  concepts  are  understood,  the  principles  can  Number  working 

be  applied  individually  or  collectively  to  reduce  or  '^Numbrr°o?''radio  and  TV 

eliminate  danger  from  radiation.  programs  

Civil  defense  adult  education  defines  hazards  and  Tn^i™^^''  "^  publications  — 

,,.                                    J  •    n             ii            i_T            ii  Evaluation: 

protective  measures  and  informs  the  public  as  to  now  Number  of  contacts 

they  can  individually  apply  them  for  protection  and  Number  of  high  schools  — 

how  these  principles  are  applied  in  the  national  fall-  |„put                                           Actual         Estimated        Estimated 

out  shelter  program.  Our  national  civil  defense  plans  1967-6S        i96s-69        1969-70 

are  based  on  the  premise  that  if  this  country  is  ever  "^'ll^J^^Z^)  ^•'"'='^"'"'  ^^'^l  $175,383      $199,700      $210,961 

subjected  to  nuclear  attack,  more  lives  can  be  saved  Personnel  man-years 8.8  8.1  8.1 
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PROGRAM   VII— PROGRAM    PLANNING,   DEVELOPMENT  AND   EVALUATION 


Objectives 

This  program  includes  those  activities  concerned 
with  the  identification  of  needs  and  goals  such  as  the 
formulation,  examination  and  evaluation  of  various 
proposals  to  meet  needs  and  general  educational  ob- 


jectives; and  those  activities  which  evaluate  educa- 
tional programs  and  collect  information  for  use  in 
continuing  development  and  improvement  of  pro- 
grams. Following  the  summary  are  descriptions  and 
details  of  the  elements  formed  to  carry  out  this 
program. 


PKOGKAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 96.9       149.2       159.9 

Workload  adjustments -  3.5  3.S 

Totals,  Services  for  Program  Plan- 
ning, Development  and  Evalua- 
tion             96.9       152.7       163.7 

General   Fund   

Federal  funds  


$2,121,071 


$2,121,071 

ni.l91 

l,9i9.S7.i 


?2,S75,3.56 
34,193 


$2,909,549 

219,733 

2,6S9,S16 


$3,027,706 
.52,158 


$3,079,864 

226.317 

2,S53M7 


A.  Planning  and  Development 


Need 


Rapid  technological  progress  has  highlighted  chang- 
ing educational  requirements  in  a  dynamic  society 
and  focused  public  attention  upon  the  strategic  im- 
portcince  of  education  to  the  nation's  well-being. 

At  the  state  level,  the  educational  system  is  charac- 
terized by  continuing  growth  in  the  number  of  people 
to  be  educated  at  all  levels  and  by  demands  for  in- 
creased eiBciency  and  improved  quality  in  the  educa- 
tional product.  These  requirements  exist  within  the 
framework  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  teachers  and 
school  facilities.  The  supply  and  demand  problem  is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  curriculum  con- 
tent in  education  must  be  substantially  altered  and 
increased  beyond  what  has  been  necessary  in  the  past. 
Revolutionary  progress  in  science  and  technology  has 
resulted  in  requirements  for  changes  in  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  subject  matter  which  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  students.  In  practically  every  discipline,  but 
particularly  in  the  sciences,  new  knowledge  is  being 
generated  at  an  exponential  rate.  As  our  society  be- 
comes more  complex,  with  increasing  intercommunica- 
tion, urbanization,  and  industrialization,  and  as  the 
bodj'  of  available  knowledge  in  all  fields  continues  to 
expand,  the  task  of  education  will  become  immeasur- 
ably greater.  Schools  will  be  forced  to  assume  a  new 
importance  in  both  state  and  national  affairs.  To  meet 
the  challenge,  continuous  and  comprehensive  educa- 
tional planning  is  a  necessity.  Educational  planning 
implies  a  structure  and  a  process  capable  of  working 
simultaneously  towards  the  solution  of  the  perennial 
current  problems,  as  well  as  anticipating  the  problems 
of  the  future  and  making  the  necessary  decisions  now 
that  will  allow  for  appropriate  solutions  to  those  fu- 
ture problems. 

Educational  change  in  the  past  has  usually  taken 
the  form  of  change  by  addition.  Such  a  process  is  no 
longer  tenable.  Change  must  take  place  primarily 
through  the  reallocation  of  scarce  human  and  material 


resources  available  to  the  public  school  system  if  the 
state  is  to  perform  effectivelj^  and  efficiently  those 
functions  assigned  to  it. 

In  meeting  the  challenge  of  technological  change — 
and  the  resultant  social,  economic  and  psychological 
problems — solutions  patterned  after  traditional  meth- 
ods and  organization  show  little  promise.  Many  of  the 
organizational  concepts  and  instructional  techniques 
now  employed  in  schools  will  need  to  be  replaced  by 
new  ones  designed  to  increase  efficiency  and  improve 
quality. 

General  Description 

In  utilizing  funds  available  tmder  ESEA  Title  V, 
"Strengthening  Department,"  departmental  staff  de- 
velop for  state  board  review,  projects  designed  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  and  ability  of  the  department 
to  perform  its  various  functions.  The  state  board  may 
initiate  or  will  select  the  most  desirable  within  the 
funding  limits  for  implementation. 

A  new  requirement  of  the  Congress  for  the  use  of 
funds  in  the  current  year  is  that  10  percent  must  be 
allotted  for  local  agency  projects.  Provision  is  there- 
fore made  for  review  and  approval  of  local  plans. 


nput 

'Inunin.?  and  Development : 
Supplementary   centers   & 
services 

Actual 
1967-68 

$64,027 
1,688,718 

Estimated 
1968-69 

$581,236 

1,6.50,720 

34,193 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$608,194 

Strensthening  department 
Workload   adjustments 

1,756,211 
52,158 

$1,752,745    $2,266,149    $2,416,568 

69.6  109.3  121.2 

(3.4)  (32.8)  (31.8) 


(66.2) 


(76.5) 


(89.4) 


Totals  (Federal  funds)- 

Personnel  man-years 

(Centers   and   services) 
( Strengthening     depart- 
ment)   

Workload  Adjustments 

1.  In  the  special  projects  under  Title  V,  ESEA, 
work  will  have  progressed  to  a  point  where  additional 
help  will  be  needed  for  some  projects.  These  are  : 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION — Continued 

PROGRAM   VII— PROGRAM    PLANNING,   DEVELOPMENT  AND   EVALUATION— Continued 
A.  Planning  and  Developnnent — Continued 


Education  of  Mexican-American  Children — 

This  project  will  spend  a  major  portion  of  the 
1969-70  fiscal  year  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
the  five-year  program  and  the  impact  made  on 
school  districts  and  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munitj'.  The  reports  resulting  from  the  above 
studies,  along  with  the  completion  of  the  draft  of 
the  project's  final  report  'will  create  need  for  addi- 
tional clerical  help  (0.7). 

Study  of  Arts  and  Humanities — 

This  project  must  concentrate  on  four  study 
areas:  (1)  art,  (2)  music,  (3)  drama,  and  (4) 
humanities.  Due  to  its  composite  nature,  there  is  a 
high  volume  of  work.  An  additional  clerk  position 
is  requested  to  help  the  existing  stenographer  main- 
tain pace  with  the  heavy  workload.  Specifically,  the 
principal  duties  will  be  to  transcribe  framework 
tapes  of  committee  meetings  and  compile  this  in- 
formation into  reports  for  dissemination  to  the  field. 

The  number  of  meetings  to  be  held  by  the  various 
committees  which  work  on  this  project  will  need  to 
be  increased.  These  additional  meetings  are  essen- 


tial to  the  success  of  this  project  in  improving  in- 
structional programs. 

Adult  Education  Advisory  Committee — 

The  amount  of  on-going  research  will  increase 
and  result  in  numerous  reports  and  data  sum- 
maries. The  authorized  -J  time  clerk  should  be  in- 
creased to  full-time. 

Desegregation,  Integration,  etc. — 

Additional  clerical  help  for  new  publications 
which  will  be  ready  for  tj-ping. 

Administrative  Services — Fiscal — 

There  exists  a  need  to  provide  a  stock  clerk  at 
compensatory  education  location  to  serve  the  follow- 
ing purposes :  Maintain  a  small  inventory  of  ofSce 
supplies,  assist  the  various  bureaus  with  small 
moving  jobs,  meter  all  outgoing  mail,  prepare  ship- 
ment for  UPS  or  parcel  post,  provide  messenger 
service,  receive  and  deliver  all  property  and  equip- 
ment, and  operate  mimeograph  and  other  dupli- 
cating equipment.  The  department  is  performing 
these  services  now. 


B.  Evaluation  and  Research 


1.  General  Programs 


This  element  is  responsible  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  plans  to  assess  the  needs  of  Cali- 
fornia education  and  evaluate  the  projects  and  pro- 
grams funded  under  Title  III,  ESEA.  The  major 
components  of  this  element  include : 

1.  Development  and  implementation  of  a  needs 
assessment  system. 

2.  Development  and  implementation  of  an  eval- 
uation system. 

3.  Consultation  services  to  local  agencies,  school 
districts,  offices  of  county  superintendents  of 
schools  and  Title  III  centers  in  the  implementation 
of  needs  assessment,  evaluation,  and  diffusion. 

4.  Preparation  of  evaluation  reports  concerned 
with  the  effective  and  efficient  utilization  of  Title 
III,  ESEA  funds  in  the  state. 

2.  Compensatory  Programs 
Need 

The  average  child  from  a  lower  socio-economic  back- 
ground as  he  progresses  through  his  school  years  tends 
to  fall  farther  and  farther  behind  his  middle-income 
classmates.  A  sj'stematie  evaluation  of  each  local 
school  district's  compensatory  education  efforts  and 
the  combined  statewide  effectiveness  is  needed  to  im- 
prove the  total  effectiveness  of  compensatory  pro- 
grams. 


General  Oijectives 

To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs  in  closing  the  educational  "gap"  of 
the  disadvantaged  child. 

Authority 

Public  Law  89-10  (Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965),  and  amendments. 

Education  Code :  Section  205  (a)  (5)  (8)  (3^  f2b'). 

Chapter  1163,  Statntes  of  1965.  Education  Code: 
Section  6458  Subdivision  (i)  ;  Section  6461 ;  Section 
6461  Subdivision  (f). 

Chapter  106,  Statutes  of  1966,  Education  Code: 
Section  6495 ;  Section  6497. 

General  Description 

Staff  assists  local  educational  agencies  and  state  in- 
stitutions in  developing  evaluation  systems  for  com- 
pensatory education  programs.  Data  from  these  eval- 
uation systems  are  collected,  analyzed,  and  reported 
to  appropriate  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies. 

Workload  Plans — Output  Data 

"Work  is  planned  through  five  elements:  (a)  uni- 
form evaluation  reporting  systems,  (b)  review  of 
evaluation  designs  for  school  district  projects,  (c) 
consultation  vnth  local  district,  (d)  annual  report  of 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   EDUCATION — CoBitinued 

PROGRAM  VII— PROGRAM   PLANNING,  DEVELOPMENT  AND   EVALUATION— Continued 

Evaluation  and  Research — Continued 


B. 


project  results  to  required  agencies, 
study. 


a.  Numbei-   of   systems 


Evaluation  approvals 

c.  Completed  designs 

d.  Number  of  reports  __ 

e.  Reviews  and  surveys 


igencies 

,  (e)  research  and 

Past  year 

5 

2,728 

1,164 

11 

177 

Current  year 

6 

2,930 

1,200 

11 

193 

Budjietyear 

8 

2,400 

1,200 

11 

200 

Input 

Evaluation  and  Research : 

General   programs 

Compensatory  programs 

Actual 
1967-6S 

$170,535 

Estimated 
195S-69 

$194,926 
183,741 

Estimated 
1969-70 

$201,018 
190,966 

Totals  (Federal  funds)— 
Personnel  man-years 

General  programs 

Compensatory  programs  _ 

$170,535 

11.8 

(-) 

(11.8) 

$378,667 

22.5 

(11) 

(11.5) 

$391,984 

21.3 

(10.5) 

(10.3) 

C.  Collect,  Interpret,  Disseminate  Information 

Need  Authority 

1.  Persons  engaged  in  curriculum  planning  or  ac-  Derived  from  the  general  responsibility  of  the  de- 
tivities  relating  to  it  have  vital  needs  for  information  partment  to  be  informed  regarding  various  aspects  of 
to  guide  planning  and  instructional  implementation.  public  education.  And,  Education  Code,  Sec.  18351.2, 
Such  persons  include  members  of  the  State  Depart-  See.  7770  and  following,  and  See.  12820  and  foUow- 
ment  of  Education,  county  offices  of  education,  and  ing;  Sec.  321-31G. 

school  districts.  They  are  faced  with  vastty  expanding 

amounts  of  information  in  increasingly  complex  sys-  General  Description 

terns.  As  plans  for  action  develop  in  a  particular  cur-  i.  Most  data  for  administrative  purposes  are  col- 
riculum  area  it  becomes  necessary  to  know  what  m-  leeted  through  a  system  of  scheduled  reports  sub- 
formation  has  become  available  m  that  area  and  to  mitted  by  approximately  1,150  school  districts  and  58 
consider  related  aspects.  Since  education  is  a  state  re-  county  units.  Other  data  are  collected  on  an  ad  hoc 
sponsibihty  m  the  United  States,  most  persons  engag-  basis  from  all  or  some  of  these  to  meet  special  needs, 
ing  directly  in  education  are  particularly  interested  m  ^s  reports  are  received  they  are  edited  for  complete- 
educational  information  coUected  on  a  statewide  basis.  ness,  and  internal  and  historical  consistency,  and  for- 

With  the  large  number  of  school  districts  and  vast  warded  to  the  data  processing  unit.  Processed  reports 

quantity  of  information  available  from  schools  and  are  reviewed  and  formal  reports  are  prepared  for 

other  educational  institutions  concerned  with  school  publication  or  for  internal  distribution.  Data  coUeciiid 

currieulums,  a  new  approach  is  needed.  Traditional  by  other  bureaus  or  agencies  may  be  reconstructed  or 

practices  cannot  yield  the  information  needed  by  edu-  combined  with  data  collected  by  the  bureau, 
cators  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

.^,,                J.              ■      .        .   3  •   -  2.  Information  in  the  instructional  and  curriculum 

A  step-by-step  procedure  to  a  semi-automated  inior-  g^j^^  -^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^           ^ 

mation  retrieval  system  is  needed  to  meet  the  large  ^  ,,,               .     ,        .   „           .       „      „,.            , 

and  increasing  demands  for  rapid,  accurate  answers  .^^  *^°lle<t*  curriculum  information  for  fflmg  and 

to  educational  reference  questions.  dissemination.                                        „      .    „          ,. 

b.  Kespond  promptly  to  requests  for  information. 

2.  Education  is  the  public  domain  and  factual  in-  c.  Evaluate  and  disseminate  information  con- 
formation regarding  current  status  and  change  must  cerning  County  School  Service  Fund  projects. 

be  available  not  onlj^  to  guide  policy  and  procedural  d.  Disseminate   curriculum   information   to    the 

decisions  by  elected  or  appointed  officials  with  respon-  field. 

sibilities  in  the  area  of  public  education,  but  also  to  e.  Consult  with  educational  organizations, 

inform  interested  citizens  or  groups  of  citizens.  Perti-  f .  Gain  from  and  contribute  to  professional  meet- 

nent  data  relates  to  both  professional  and  pupU  per-  ings. 

sonnel,  to  instructional  programs,  to  facilities  and  to  g.  Prepare  and  disseminate  abstracts  of  out- 
associated  revenues  and  expenditures.  standing  materials  and  projects. 

h.  Provide  information  on  statewide  testing. 
Ohjectives 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

To  collect  and  disseminate  rapidly  accurate  cur-  i967-6S        i96s-69        i969-7o 

riculum  information  and  to  administer  and  report  on  SeSte^'lnforma"-^*' 

statewide  testing;  tion    $197,791      $264,733      $271,317 

m  n      .  1  -,  ,  ,  1  ^  General  Fund 171,197        219,733         228,317 

i  0  collect,  analyze  and  report  accurate,  complete  Federal  funds 26,594        45,000         45,000 

and  current  data  as  required  or  deemed  appropriate  Personnel  man-years 15.5  20.9  21.2 

from  all  California  school  districts  enrolling  pupils;  Workload  Adjustment 

To  provide  consultive  service  for  proposed  data  col-  j^  -^    ^^^^^  ^^    ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^1  statistical  re- 

leetion  or  research ;  p^^.^  p^.^^,  ^^  ^^^  opening  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  esti- 

To  promote  efficient  and  coordinated  data  collection  mated  that  this  endeavor  will  require  temporary  help 

and  research.  if  the  anticipated  publication  data  is  to  be  achieved. 
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PROGRAM   VIII— GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Oljectives 

This  program  provides  executive  direction  to  the 
department,  provides  support  for  the  policymaking 
State  Board  of  Education  and  Educational  Commis- 


sion of  the  States,  supports  all  other  programs  of  the 
department  with  assistance  in  matters  legal,  fiscal, 
personnel,  publishing,  informational  data,  and  pro- 
vides for  required  financial  controls  and  records. 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


PERSONNEL  MAN-YEARS 


67-68  68-69  69-70 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs 137.4       165.5       163.9  $1,845,415           $2,460,831           $2,677,364 

Workload    adjustments    -              5.2           9.7  -                  29,133                  59,068 

Totals,  General  Administration 137.4       170.7       173.6  $1,845,415           $2,489,964           $2,736,482 

General  Fund 1,096,51-7            1,731,818            1,960,972 

Reimhursements    7^8,898                758,146               775,^60 

A.  Executive  and  Legal 
Objectives  ernor  on  those  hills  of  concern  to  the  department.  It 
The  Department  of  Education  seeks  to  insure  that  ^^a,^^^'.  and  passes  on  the  legal  adequacy  of  contracts, 
all  children  of  the  state  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  ^eluding  those  for  the  purchase  of  st^ate-adopted  text- 
the  public  school  system  and  that  once  enrolled,  they  ^°°^i^'  ^^^^f '  ^lf\  easements,  and  probate  _  docu- 
receive  adequate  instruction  by  qualified  teachers.  The  f^''^^  affecting  the  department  and  the  agencies  un- 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  an  elected  offi-  ^^^^^^^  jurisdiction.  . 
cial,  is  ex  ofScio  Director  of  the  Department  of  Edu-  ^.  ^^-^  5^°™?nf.'°  m^°^  n^  ^^^%  ^^^  organized  in 
cation,  and  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  State  ^"P^^^f  ^^^^^-  ^^' ^,^^™'^i*'  ,9°^P'f  ^Jf  r  ''^-  ^^^ 
Board  of  Education,  which  is  the  policy-determinino-  York  and  the  Danforth  Foundation  of  St.  Louis  are 
body  of  the  department.  The  board  consists  of  10  Providing  support  for  the  initial  organization  and  op- 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  four-year  eration.  _  ^  ,,.  i  ,  „ 
terms            x-                .,                                             ,,  rpj^g  commission  recommends  the  establishment  of 

The  objectives  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  state  educational  councils  composed  of  the  Governor, 

the  States  are  to  establish  and  maintain  cooperation  ^^^  legislators,  and  four  other  representatives  from 

among  the  states,  to  provide  a  forum  for  discussion  of  ^^^^^^S  ^^^""^^  °^  education  throughout  the  state, 

ideas,  to  provide  a  clearinghouse  for  information  re-  California  entered  into  the  commission  on  July  1, 

lating  to  education  and  to  encourage  improvements  of  ^^^^'  "^^^  ^he  enactment  of  Chapter  148,  Statutes  of 

state  and  local  educational  systems.  1966.  Costs  consist  of  an  annual  membership  fee  and 

travel  expense  for  members. 
General  Description 

Input  Actual  Estimated  Estimated 

The  director  implements  the  policies  of  the  State  ^        .                                   J'^^I'tL     „of^L     ^H'lL 

T>j--  1J-4.-J  ■•         J.  Executive    $269,037       $342,252       $358,436 

Board,  giving  general  direction  and  supervision  to         Legal   Msioes       169,036       171,679 

the  staff  through  his  chief  deputy,  who  also  adminis-  Commission  of  the  states 11,834         24,000         24,100 

ters  elements  of  this  and  other  programs.  There  is  a         Worl^load  adjustment  8,491         17,561 

branch  office  in  Los  Angeles,  where  an  assistant  repre-  Totals  (General  Fund) $425,939     $543,779     $571,776 

sents  the  superintendent  in  that  area  as  required.  Personnel  man-years 20.4  22.9  23.3 

The  administrative  adviser  is  the  legal  adviser  to  workload  Adjustment 
the  superintendent  and  his  staff,  the  State  Board  of 

Education,  and  to  the  staffs  of  the  special  schools  and  Additional  temporary  clerical  help  is  needed  in  the 

special  service  agencies  in  the  department.  He  repre-  executive   office  to  process  the  increased  volume   of 

sents  these  agencies  and  officers  in  disciplinary  actions,  legislative  material  resulting  from  the  longer  sessions 

both  contested  and  uncontested,  involving  disciplinary  of  the  Legislature. 

action  against  public  school  teachers  and  employees  of  An  additional  attorney  was  added  administratively 

the  department.  During  general  sessions  of  the  Legis-  in  the  current  year  for  work  on  ESEA,  Title  III, 

lature,  the  office  prepares  department-sponsored  legis-  problems.   This  position  is  continued  in  the  budget 

lative  bills,  and  prepares  recommendations  to  the  Gov-  year. 


B.  Fiscal  Affairs  and  Management 


Otjectives 

The  orderly  disposition  of  business  matters;  the 
accumulation  of  the  department's  financial  history; 
preparation  and  control  of  the  budget;  provide  cur- 


rent information  as  a  guide  to  management;  report 
results  to  both  state  and  federal  agencies;  provide 
management  analysis,  procedural  review  and  studies; 
and  continual  evaluation  of  these  processes. 


34—4315     p 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION — Continued 

PROGRAM   VIII— GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 
B.  Fiscal  Affairs  and  Management — Continued 


General  Description 

The  office  is  organized  into  units  for  (a)  the 
aecounting-bookkeeping-statement  process,  (b)  the 
business  service  functions  of  purchasing,  contract  and 
lease  development  and  processing,  shipping  and  dupli- 
cating, (c)  budget  planning  and  administration,  and 
(d)  administrative  analysis,  forms  control,  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  of  workload  and  stafiQng  stand- 
ards, paperwork  management,  consultation  on  man- 
agement problems. 

Workload  Plans — Output  Data 

Actual  EstimatEd  Estimated 

1967-6S  196S-69  1969-70 

Accounting  Operations : 

No.  of  postings 70,000  75,000  75,000 

No.  of  receipts 3,489  3,700  4,000 

No.  of  invoices 5,044  5,500  6,000 

Business  Services : 

No.  of  contracts 397  425  450 

No.  of  requisitions 9,000  10,000  12,000 

Pieces  of  mail 960,000  1,000,000  1,100,000 

No.  of  impressions 14,000,000  15,000,000  16,000,000 

Budget : 

Budgetary   units   162  165  165 

No.  of  reports 1,478  1,505  1,505 

Projects  units 235  235  630 

Input 

Fiscal  affairs  and  management  $683,407       $706,158       $749,718 
Workload  adjustments -  20,642  41,507 

Totals  (General  Fund) $683,407       $726,800       $791,225 

Personnel  man-years 60.2  63.4  65.9 

Workload  Adjustments 

1.  To  permit  duplicating  and  shipping  room  per- 
sonnel to  receive  pay  in  lieu  of  CTO  for  overtime 
worked.  On  numerous  occasions,  due  to  overworkload 
conditions,  overtime  has  been  necessary  to  complete 
the  work  on  schedule.  Paid  overtime  would  eliminate 
further  backlog  created  by  personnel  taking  CTO. 


Also,  additional  overtime  would  be  justified  by  having 
our  employees  perform  extra  work  instead  of  sending 
requests  to  Central  Duplicating  and  having  to  pay  a 
much  higher  cost. 

2.  Presently  one  (1)  senior  clerk  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  supervision  and  assignment  of  work  for : 
3  duplicating  offset  operators,  1  mimeograph  operator, 
and  2  clerks  peforming  collating  activities.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  responsibilities,  he  also  operates  the 
ITEK  plate  maker  and  does  all  the  charging  for  dupli- 
cating services,  allowing  insufficient  time  for  proper 
supervision  and  scheduling  of  work. 

With  our  increased  workload,  efficient  disposition  of 
work  requires  that  we  have  an  employee  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  duplicating  unit  without  being  as- 
signed the  more  routine  duties.  A  supervisor  is  needed. 

3.  Increased  workload  from  all  bureaus  has  made  it 
extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  shipping  work  current. 
Presently  only  one  stock  clerk  is  available.  On  numer- 
ous occasions  the  only  way  we  have  been  able  to  meet 
deadline  is  to  work  overtime  or  obtain  some  help  from 
the  duplicating  sections,  if  their  workload  will  permit 
it.  Also,  with  otTices  located  outside  the  Department  of 
Education  building,  we  are  constantly  making  special 
pickups  and  deliveries,  taking  time  away  from  work 
that  is  generated  in  this  building. 

With  more  and  more  of  our  offices  utilizing  the  mail 
inserting  machine,  it  has  been  difficult  to  perform  this 
additional  service,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  other 
work  current.  With  an  ever  increasing  workload,  we 
cannot  indefinitely  perform  this  service  without  re- 
ceiving additional  help. 

During  the  current  year,  administrative  adjustments 
added  an  accountant  and  typist  for  new  work  on  the 
ESEA,  Title  III,  program,  and  a  clerk  for  new  work 
on  ESEA,  Title  VI,  programs. 


C.  Personnel  Management 


Oljectives 

The  primary  objective  is  to  assist  the  Director  of 
Education  in  the  administration  of  the  department 
and  the  special  schools  and  services  through  a  person- 
nel management  program  which  will  insure  increased 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  administration,  better 
personnel,  improved  employee  morale,  better  human 
relations,  and  better  service  to  the  public. 

General  Description 

This  program  element  is  administered  through  the 
following  services : 

a.  Personnel  Transactions 

A  unit  of  eight  personnel  clerks  prepares  forms 
to  establish  positions  and  to  document  employee 
transactions.  The  unit  checks  attendance  reports, 
prepares  payroll  documents,  and  reconciles  the  pay- 


roll with  attendance  records.  It  has  responsibility 
for  assistance  with  fringe  benefit  and  retirement 
plans  and  keeps  official  files, 
b.  Management  Services 

Planning  and  development  of  departmental  per- 
sonnel policies,  practices,  and  procedures  and  the 
publicizing  of  them. 

Management  services  administers  the  delegated 
classification  program  from  the  State  Personnel 
Board,  recommends  and,  in  some  cases,  may  approve 
reclassifications,  advises  administrators  and  super- 
visors on  organization  and  staffing  needs,  assists  in 
salary  determination  and  makes  recommendations 
on  compensation.  Management  services  assists  in 
recruitment  of  staff  and  selection  of  staff,  consults 
with  line  officials  on  personnel  problems,  and  ad- 
vises individual  employees  regarding  problems  re- 
lated to  their  employment. 
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DEPARTME?JT  OF   EDUCATION — Continued 

PROGRAM    VIII— GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION— Continued 

C.  Personnel  Management — Continued 

Workload  Plans — Output  Data  Input 

Past  year 

Number  ot  documents 2,320 

Classifjcation  actions 255 

Punitive   actions   28 

Interviews 885 


Current  year  Budget  year 

2,385  2,400            Personnel  management 

310  375  (General  Fund) $104,164 

35  40  Personnel  man-years 11.6 

950  1,000 


$103,494      $104,964 
11.1  11.1 


D.  Publications 

Objectives  Data  is  collected  and  compiled  for  the  Directory  of 

The  objective  of  publications  is  to  expedite  the  pro-  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Personnel  of  Cali- 

duction  of  printed  materials  employed  by  the  Depart-  ^'T^'?  V'' ^'^   Schools   and   a   directory   of   private 

ment  of  Education  schools  that  enroll  pupils  m  the  elementary  and  high 

school  grades,  and  such  other  tasks  as  are  required  to 
General  Description  produce  camera  ready  copy  for  each  directory,  an 

rr,    J,     ,,       ,1      ,.    .-      /IN    11       -J.     £  xi,    J        X  assignment  which  became  effective  July  1,  1968. 

lo  lurther  the  objective  (1)  all  units  of  the  depart-  •>     > 

ment  are  provided  advice  and  assistance  in  planning  Workload  Plans — Output  Data 

and  writing  copy  for  publications;   (2)   all  editorial  ^     ^       ,     ■  ,-               .  ""'"oTn  '^""'"^IZ  ^""'''onn 

J.        ..           "        ^  %           A,  .      _     ..        [,  ^    '               ..          J.  Number  of  printing  requests 840  900  900 

functions  are  performed  including  the  preparation  of  Number  of  pages  edited 10,808  11,000  11.000 

camera -ready  copy  and  illustrations;   and    (3)    such 

other  work  except  printing  and  binding,  as  required  pTiications  $153,007  $202,772  $204,461 

to  produce  high  quality  publications.  Personnel  man-years 13.6  16  16 

E.  Data  Processing  Information  Systems 


Oijectives 

To  enhance  departmental  capabilities  in  managing 
information  and  serving  both  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal requirements  for  information.  To  develop  effec- 
tive and  efficient  data  processing  systems.  To  effi- 
ciently operate  data  processing  facilities. 

General  Description 

There  are  two  major  tasks: 

1.  The  development  of  application  programs  or 
systems  for  processing  of  the  data,  and 

2.  The  processing  of  the  data  by  operation  of  the 
computer  and  the  related  peripheral  devices. 

The  development  of  application  systems  and  pro- 
grams includes  system  analj^sis  and  design,  program 
design  and  coding,  system  and  program  tests,  and 
system  and  program  documentation.  Systems  analysts, 
BDP  supervisors,  and  programmers  work  in  this  area. 
Operations,  or  processing  of  the  data,  includes  opera- 
tion scheduling,  input  screening,  keypunching,  and 
data  entry,  computer  operations,  tape  and  disc  library 
maintenance,  output  report  cheeking,  control  balanc- 
ing, and  delivery.  Personnel  includes  key  punch  and 
data  entry  operators  and  their  supervisors,  data  tech- 
nicians, tabulating  operators,  computer  operators,  and 
control  clerks. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  administrative  support 
which  determines  policy  and  direction,  manages  the 
activities  in  the  system  development  and  operations 
areas,  coordinates  with  the  regional  centers  and  the 
management  of  the  Department  of  Education. 


These  tasks  are  further  described  as  systems  of  the 
following  tj^es: 

1.  Credentials  System 
Otjectives 

a.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  cer- 
tification system. 

b.  Reduce  the  elapsed  time  for  processing  cre- 
dentials. 

c.  Provide  a  system  of  gaining  meaningful  ana- 
lytical knowledge  from  the  vast  amount  of 
data  laying  virtually  irretrievable  within  the 
files. 

Description 

A  study  team  contracted  from  an  outside  con- 
sulting firm  determined  that  an  electronic  data 
processing  system  designed  for  the  three  basic 
credentials  would  provide  a  fundamental  pro- 
gramming structure  into  which  the  requirements 
for  the  remaining  credentials  could  be  inte- 
grated. 

Another  consulting  firm  in  cooperation  with  a 
team  of  department  personnel  is  implementing 
and  expanding  the  above  system.  The  project  will 
be  completed  in  two  phases.  Phase  I  will  encom- 
pass the  building  of  a  system  and  data  base  to 
issue  all  credentials.  Phase  I  will  be  completed  in 
April  1970.  Phase  II  will  encompass  statistical 
research  based  on  the  data  base  developed  in 
Phase  I.  Phase  II  will  be  a  continuous  project 
to  help  evaluate  and  define  credentialing  require- 
ments. 
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2.  Data  Collection  and  Development  of  a  Conunon 
Base 

OhjecHves 

Simplify  the  collection  of  data,  elimination  of 
red\mdant  and  duplicated  effort  in  the  collection 
of  data.  Define  data  needed  by  the  department. 
Coordinate  the  data  gathering.  Redesign  the 
forms  into  an  integrated  data  gathering  system. 
Show  the  interfaces  between  the  various  data 
processing  application  systems.  Make  more  effec- 
tive use  of  the  data  gathered  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Descriptwn 

The  primary  purpose  for  this  redesign  is  to 
decrease  the  large  amount  of  redundancy  exist- 
ing in  the  current  method  of  data  collection.  The 
establishment  of  a  common  data  base  method 
of  obtaining  and  retaining  data  is  a  prime  requi- 
site for  the  development  of  an  efficient  manage- 
ment information  sj'stem.  In  this  system  the  dis- 
tricts would  report  the  information  needed  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Legis- 
lature on  a  set  of  uniformly  organized  and  inte- 
grated forms.  This  information  would  then  be 
used  by  the  various  applications  systems  to  pro- 
duce the  needed  reports. 

3.  Fund  Accounting 

Objectives 

To  standardize  the  accounting  procedures.  To 
develop  a  uniform  accounting  code.  Design  a 
data  file  and  data  organization  which  will  meet 
the  requirements  for  the  fund  accounting.  To 
design  a  reporting  scheme  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  various  levels  of  management  and  federal 
reportiag.  Production  of  reports  on  a  regularly 
scheduled  basis. 

Description 

Each  of  the  federal  programs  and  individual 
titles  of  federal  acts  are  administered  through  a 
separate  entity  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  as  a  rule,  there  is  little  or  no  interchange 
of  information  regarding  their  finances.  Data 
processing  produces  reports  in  each  of  these 
areas  to  support  the  reporting  and  accountmg 
functions.  Although  each  of  these  funds  have 
separate  identity  and  individual  peculiarities 
which  require  variations  in  these  reports,  there 
is  sufficient  commonality  that  it  is  warranted  to 
design  a  comprehensive  fund  accounting  system 
with  flexible  parameters  which  wiU  allow  for  the 
individual  variations. 


E.  Data  Processing  Information  Systems — Continued 

4.  School  Apportionments 

Ohjectives 


To  furnish  reports  which  are  necessary  for  the 
disbursing  of  funds  to  the  school  districts.  To 
furnish  to  the  Legislature,  reports  on  special 
studies  of  school  apportionments.  To  complete 
the  design  of  the  school  apportionment  system 
with  flexible  parameters  so  that  it  may  be  more 
easily  modified  to  conform  to  legislative  changes. 

Description 

The  apportionment  system  calculates  the  ap- 
portionment to  the  school  districts  of  the  State 
School  Fund.  In  July,  an  advance  apportion- 
ment is  made  for  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year ; 
this  is  a  projection  of  the  amount  of  aid  avail- 
able to  districts  under  the  new  district  organiza- 
tion using  data  reported  by  the  districts  during 
the  previous  fiscal  school  year.  In  September, 
fiscal  attendance  or  actual  count  of  pupil  days  of 
attendance  during  the  previous  year  is  processed 
for  use  in  the  current  years  calculation.  In  No- 
vember, apportionment  is  made  of  state  funds 
for  special  school  activities  such  as,  driver  train- 
ing, regular  transportation,  long  distance  trans- 
portation, transportation  of  project  connected 
pupils  and  district  support  for  instruction  by 
tele-^dsion.  In  February,  is  calculated  the  first 
period  apportionment.  It  is  a  calculation  of  state 
aid  due  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  first  report  of 
attendance  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  In 
June,  a  second  period  apportionment  is  made; 
it  is  a  calculation  of  state  aid  due  districts  on 
the  basis  of  the  second  report  of  attendance  sub- 
mitted during  the  current  fiscal  year.  Class  size 
analysis  is  made  in  August,  which  is  a  report  of 
classes  maintained,  number  of  pupils  per  class, 
and  full-time  equivalent  teachers.  This  report 
is  used  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  district 
is  complying  with  legal  restrictions  on  nixmbers 
of  pupils  per  class.  In  December,  a  recalculation 
of  second  period  apportionment  for  the  previous 
year  is  processed  to  allow  districts  to  correct 
clerical  errors  in  their  previous  years  reporting 
and  to  reflect  final  "In  lieu  of  taxes"  funds  re- 
ceived by  districts. 

5.  Special  Education 

Ohjectives 

a.  Design  and  install  a  data  bank  and  co- 
ordinated means  to  insert,  update,  and  retrieve 
data,  and  to  format  and  quickly  produce  routing, 
exception,  triggered,  and  probing  reports. 

b.  Educate  special  education  management  on 
the  powers,  facilities,  and  rapidity  of  the  new 
system.  Exhibit  to  them  the  many  types  of  out- 
put which  can  be  readily  produced  on  short  no- 
tice by  the  File  Management  System. 
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c.  Design  with  special  education  management 
and  consultants  the  desired  outputs  of  the  new 
system : 

(1)  Management  —  control,  analytical  —  sta- 
tistical, director}' — inventory,  historical  fact. 

(2)  Eegular  cyclical,  exception  — ■  triggered, 
probing. 

Description 

The  management  requires  data  and  reports  on 
children,  staff,  programs,  facilities,  finance,  and 
miscellaneous.  Parallel,  but  dissimilar,  file  sys- 
tems must  be  built  for  the  different  categories  of 
children  because  (except  for  name,  age,  sex, 
ethnic  group),  there  is  little  commonalty  of  types 
of  data  between  deaf,  blind,  spastic,  etc. 

A  data  processing  system  must  be  created  which 
can  readily  produce :  management  control  infor- 
mation, enrollment  reports,  staff  directories,  pro- 
gram directories,  cost  analyses,  other  statistics, 
program  effectiveness  studies,  and  many  other 
types  of  reports. 

State  Testing 
Objectives 

a.  To  assess  the  ability  and  achievement  of  stu- 
dents at  various  grade  levels  in  the  California 
public  schools.  As  a  collateral  benefit,  the  in- 
dividual test  scores  are  entered  in  each  students' 
cumulative  record,  and  may  help  indicate  his 
particular  abilities  or  needs. 

b.  To  assist  county  superintendents  and  local 
school  district  school  boards  and  administrations 
in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  and  needs  of  their 
overall  educational  programs. 

e.  To  provide  the  Legislature  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  a  comprehensive  statevride 
picture  of  the  effectiveness  and  needs  of  educa- 
tion in  the  California  public  schools. 

d.  To  investigate  and  discover  possible  cor- 
relations between  certain  economic  —  ethnic  — 
sociological  factors,  and  the  test  scores  earned  by 
groups  of  students;  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing enhanced  or  modified  educational  pro- 
grams where  indicated. 

Description 

Districts  report  to  the  state,  for  each  grade 
and  test,  a  "single  point  frequency  distribution" 
of  test  scores.  The  format  may  be  a  paper  docu- 
ment, a  punched  card,  or  punched  card  images 
on  magnetic  tape. 

The  state  accumulates  the  distributions  from  all 
the  districts,  and  computes  certain  statistical  and 
analytical  figures.  Then  for  each  individual  dis- 
trict the  state  computes  similar  figures ;  and  re- 
lates these  to  overall  state  figures.  Each  district 
gets  back  a  repeat  of  its  input  data  (for  veri- 
fication) plus  the  district's  analytical  figures  and 


their  relation  to  statewide  norms.  The  school  dis- 
tricts commonly  use  these  reports  in  their  annual 
reports  to  their  own  school  boards. 

The  state  abstracts  and  carries  forward  year- 
to-year  selected  statistics  for  all  the  districts  for 
each  grade  and  test.  The  state  also  makes  higher 
statistical  analyses,  such  as  the  distribution  of 
districts '  mean  and  median  scores ;  and  a  con- 
fidential ranked  listing  of  districts  whose  pupils 
fell  appreciably  below  state  norms. 

New  legislation  requires  a  vastly  enlarged  re- 
search activity  to  attempt  to  relate  students' 
group  scores  to  factors  which  might  affect  them. 
Specified  factors  are :  class  size,  pupil/teacher 
ratio,  teacher  pay,  student  ethnic  concentrations, 
and  others. 

7.  Textbooks 

Objectives 

To  provide  a  system  of  inventory  control.  To 
calculate  and  allocate  royalty  payments  due  to 
textbook  publishers.  To  provide  accounting  of 
textbook  inventory  and  distribution. 

Description 

The  main  input  to  the  system  is  the  annual 
report  and  requisition  submitted  by  each  district 
which  includes  requisition  for  new  teacher  edi- 
tions and  manuals,  reorders  of  textbooks  which 
are  in  last  year's  adoption,  and  the  order  of  cur- 
rent and  new  books. 

Description 

Outputs  include  stock  status  report,  invoice 
listings,  summary  of  transactions,  royalty  ac- 
counting, and  comparisons  and  calculations  of 
royalties.  Bach  year  over  twenty  million  books, 
which  include  approximately  six  hundred  titles, 
are  distributed  to  nearly  three  million  pupils 
and  teachers  in  more  than  a  thousand  districts. 
In  addition,  some  thirty  thousand  books  are  sold 
through  the  fiscal  office.  This  requires  processing 
of  more  than  a  third  of  a  million  records  an- 
nuallj'.  This  has  increased  and  is  expected  to 
continue  to  increase  by  approximately  15  to  20 
percent  each  year. 

8.  Vocational  Education 

objectives 

To  design  a  vocational  education  information 
system  which  will  meet  the  federal  and  state 
level  reporting  requirements.  To  convert  the 
present  data  processing  programs  which  parti- 
ally fulfill  requirements  to  a  new  program  so 
that  present  operations  may  be  continued  on 
until  the  new  system  design  is  completed.  To 
continue  to  furnish  to  vocational  education  the 
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PROGRAM   VIM— GENERAL   ADMINISTRATION— Continued 
E.   Data  Processing  Information  Systems — Continued 

currently  developed  data  processing  reports  until  which  data  processing  provides.  Most  of  these  are 

such  time  as  tlie  more  comprehensive  reporting  on-going  services.   These  services  are  presently 

system  is  completed.  being  provided  and  producing  reports.  The  num- 

ber of  reports  will  vary  from  perhaps  as  few  as 
Descnpuon  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  20  for  each  of  the 

Currently  the  vocational  education  reports  applications  listed.  For  most  of  them  a  relatively 
consist  of  a  great  number  of  separate  reports  little  systems  analysis  or  programming  is  re- 
processed and  produced  in  the  tabulating  shop.  quired ;  most  of  the  programming  is  of  the  main- 
These  are  a  hodge  podge  which  supply  some  of  tenanee  nature  to  keep  them  up-to-date  and 
the  more  pressing  reporting  requirements  of  the  functioning  smoothly, 
office  of  vocational  education.                                                    Workload  Plans O  t     t  D  t 

The  U.S.  OfSce  of  Education  has  prepared  a 
preliminary  specification  or  outline  of  a  voca-  Work  for  systems  will  cover  generally  the  tasks  of 
tional  education  information  system.  The  voca-  design,  testing,  operation,  maintenance  of  existing  sys- 
tional  education  information  system  state  oper-  terns  and  planning  for  new  systems  and  the  change 
ating  manual,  Volumes  1  and  2  consisting  of  420  over  to  new  equipment.  Outputs  are  stated  in  man- 
pages.  The  total  vocational  education  ioforma-  years  effort. 

tion    system    consists    of    eight    subsystems:    Staff  .  Past  year      current  year        Budget  year 

activity,  reimbursement,   expenditure  of  funds,  Sa^i^^coUertfon""::::::::::::  -  1  "^3 

follow  up  of  enrollees,  school  instructional  ex-  Fund  aecountiug -14 

penditures,  school  ancillary  service  expenditures,  Apportionments  5  10  8 

professional  staff  training,  and  school  construe-          State' testing  _'___IIIZIIIIIII  -  3  3 

tion.                                                                                                          Textbooks    0.7  1  0.6 

Vocational  education -  3  3 

9.  Other  Applications                                                            °"^"''  «PPii<=itions -____  6.9  7  8.6 

Input 
Objectives 

EDP  information  systems 

To  provide  the  Department  of  Education  with  (General  Fund)  $478,898     $913,119  $1,064,006 

the  data  processing  services  which  are  required.  Personnel  man-years 31.6  57.3  57.3 

Description 

Grouped  together  here  under  other  applica- 
tions is  a  large  number  of  programs  and  services 
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DEBT  SERVICE   ON   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   BUILDiNG   BONDS 


EXPENDITURES 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


1 
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TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  (Cash  basis) 

Debt  service  (State  School  Building  Aid  Fund)  a $24,545,468 

Debt  service  (Puhlic  School  Building  Loan  Fund)  a 12,295,220 

Debt  service  (General  Fund)  52,452,087 

Totals  (cash  basis)   $89,292,775 

Genei-al  Fund  Total  Expenditures    (Cash  Basis)    $52,452,087 

Beginning  accrual,  July  1   (interest  expense)   -9,280,364 

Ending  accrual,   June  30    (interest  expense)    10,003,764 

General  Fund  Total  Expenditures  (Accrual  Basis) $53,175,487 

Program  Analysis 


$28,828,130 
12,758,984 
53,678,211 


$31,250,000 
11,800,000 
55,057,033 


$95,265,325    $98,107,033 


$53,678,211 

-10,003,764 

9,941,615 


$55,057,038 

-9,941,615 

9,946,138 


$53,616,062    $55,061,556 


Objectives 

The  State  School  Building  Aid  Bond  Statutes 
authorize  the  sale  and  issuance  of  State  of  California 
general  obligation  bonds  to  finance  loans  to  school 
districts  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  and  equipping  of  school  facilities. 

Program  and  Performance 

The  electorate  has  authorized  school  building  bond 
acts  to  the  extent  of  $1,890,000,000,  and  the  State  of 
California  has  issued  and  sold  bonds  for  this  program 
totaling  $1,615,000,000  as  of  November  30,  1968. 

A  $50,000,000  bond  sale  is  planned  to  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  1968-69  fiscal  year,  and  a  $60,- 
000,000  bond  sale  is  programmed  for  the  1969-70 
fiscal  year. 

School  districts  attain  eligibility  for  state  bond  fi- 
nanced loans  when  the  individual  school  district  re- 


questing a  loan  has  used  95  percent  of  its  maximum 
bond  capacity,  or  is  within  $25,000  of  reaching  that 
95  percent  requirement.  The  school  districts  with  out- 
standing loan  balances  repay  on  the  basis  of  a  form- 
ula that  includes  the  borrowing  district 's  assessed  val- 
uation and  the  borrowing  district's  computed  local 
district  debt  service  payments  for  the  fiscal  year.  The 
state  laws  permit  repayment  of  the  loans  over  a  period 
of  30  years  with  10  additional  j'ears  added  to  repay- 
ment period  in  the  event  deferment  authorizations 
are  utilized  by  the  school  district. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  state  bond  financial  pro- 
gram it  is  estimated  that  $363,761,706  will  be  repaid 
amounting  to  40.7  percent  by  June  30,  1970,  of  the 
total  debt  payment  to  be  disbursed  amounting  to 
$894,148,179  projected  to  June  30,  1970.  Debt  pay- 
ments that  have  not  been  completed  within  the  pre- 
scribed time  as  determined  by  the  statutes  are  to  be 
canceled  as  provided  by  law. 


SCHOOL   BUILDING   CONSTRUCTION 


SUMMARY  OF   PROGRAM   REQUIREMENTS 

I.  School  Building  Construction  Program 

NET  TOTALS 

State  School  Construction  Fund 


ACTUAL 
19S7-6S 

-$297 

-$297 
-$297 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 

$33,3.58 

$33,358 
$33,358 


PROPOSED 

1969-70 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


ACTUAL 
1967-68 


ESTIMATED 
1968-69 


PROPOSED 
1969-70 


Continuing  program  costs  (State  School  Construction  Fund). 


-$297 


$33,358 


The  OfSce  of  Local  Assistance  of  the  Department  of 
General  Services  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State 
Allocation  Board  administers  the  State  Project  Area 
Construction  Law.  School  districts  that  have  enroll- 
ment increases  attributable  to  the  state's  major  con- 
struction program  may  apply  for  interest  free  loans 


I.  SCHOOL   BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION    PROGRAM 

subject  to  criteria  in  the  statutes  with  repayments 
collectable  over  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

During  the  1968-69  fiscal  year  a  loan  for  the  Oro- 
ville  City  School  District  is  anticipated  to  provide  the 
expenditures  for  the  year. 


a  Bond  funds,  neither  receipts  nor  expenditures,  are  included  in  the  overall  budget  totals. 
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Women,  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Status  of 965 

Workmen's  Compensation  for  Disaster  Service  Workers —  29 

Workmen's  Compensation  Benefits  for  Subsequent  Injuries  604 

Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance 29,  604 


Uniform  State  Laws,  Commission  on 3 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans  Commission 964 

University  of  California 226 

Utilities  Commission,  Public 682 


Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agency,  The_ 
Youth  Authority,  Department  of  the 


21 
195 
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